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P R E F A C E. 


The increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara- 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this waul, by giving, in a tabu- 
lated form, a coneisc account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this Dictionary of Islam is not intended to be a contro- 
versial attack on the religions system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Walihabi schools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
AVahhabia, as it is the Author's conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. AVhen it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Clnnt's estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the One hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu- 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic- 
tionary^ of Muhammadanism, tlie Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Dic- 
tionary. The great work of Ibn Khallikan, translated into English by 
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Slanej supplies ibis. But short biographical notices of persons con- 
nected with the early history of Islam have . been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere- 
monies ; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies ; Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of -jurisprudence ; and the Khalifah 'Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sir 
William Muir^s great work, the Life of Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham- 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sir William 
Muir’s books,' but also to the works of the late Mr. Lane, the author 
of Modern Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr. F. Steinoass, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, the author of the English- Arabic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work. The interesting 
article on writing is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur\n, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah 'Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Sikhism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scholarly article on the subject by Mr. F. Pincott, 
M.B.A.S., in which he shows that the '‘religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect/’ — the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

1 . 

At the commeucement of the publication of the vork, the Author 
received veiy Valuable assistance from the Ret. F. A. F. Shibbeff, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from other 
friends, which he must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of this Dictionary^ was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar/ to the effect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Qur’an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac- 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Qod, and not to . the Arabic allaii ; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English prayer, and not tp 
the Arabic salat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng- 
lish MARRIAGE, and not to the Arabic nikah. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The quotations from the Qur’an have been given chiefly from 
Palmer’s and Rodwcll's translations ; and those in the Qur’anic narra- 
tive of Biblical characters (moses for example) have been taken from 
Mr, Stanley Lane Poole’s edition of Lane’s Selections. But, wheu 
needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The Diction \RY of Islam” has been compiled with very con- 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many; 
— to the Government official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples ; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus- 
lim scholars ; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples ; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam . — to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-tive millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 

July 2Zrd, 1885. 



The Arabic Letters in this Vox^ume have been Transliterated 


AS FOLLOWS: — 



Chain 

Ffi 

Qaf 

Kaf 

Lam 

Mim 

Nun 

Ha 

Wau 

Ta 

Fathah 

Kasrah 

Zammah 

Hamzab 


Pronunciation. 


a, ij u, at the beginning of a' word. 
As in English. 

A soft dental, like the Italian ^ 

Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 
As in English. 

A strong aspirate. 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch. 
Soft dental. 

A sound between dh and z. 


As in English. 


A strongly articulated s; in Central Asia 
as 8W. 

Something like the foreign pronunciation 
of the th in that; in Central Asia and 
India z or zw. 

A strongly articulated palatal t. 

A strongly articulated z. 

A guttural, the pronunciation of which 
must be learnt by ear. 

A strong guttural gh. 

As in English. 

Like ck in atnek. 


vAs in English. 


I As in Italian. 

Pronounced as a, i, u, preceded by a very 
slight aspiration. 
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AARON Arabic Hdrun 
The account I'lven of Aaron In tbeQur’iin will 
be found in the articlo on Moses In Surah 
xix 29, the Virgin ^larv is addressed as “ the 
Sister of Aaron ” [mary. MO'jEa.] 

ABAD (J^^) Eternity , without 

end, as distinguished from Azal 
without beginning 

‘ABASA “ He frowned.** 

The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qur'an. 
It is said that a blind man, named *Abdu 'llab 
ibn Umm Maktum, once interrupted Muham- 
mad in conversation with certain chiefs of 
Quraisb. The Prophet, bowevei. took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned awaj , 
and in tho first verse of this Siirab, ho is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
done so . — He frowned and' turned his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him ” 

‘ABBAS The son ot ’Abdu 

'l-MuttRlib, and consequently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. Jho most celebrated 
of tho “Companions,” and tho founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which held the Khalifate 
for a period of 509 years, namely, from a.d. 
749 to A.D. 1258. He died in a.u. 32. His 
son lbn-‘ Abbas was also a celebrated autho- 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [ibn 
*ABBAB, ABB ABIDES.] 

ABBASIDES. Ax?ib\QaL*Abhdsl7jah 
The name of a dynasty of 

Khalifahs descended from al-'Abbils, tho son 
of ‘Abdu 'l-Muttalib, and a paternal uncle of 
Muhanimad. On account of their descent 
from BO near a relation of the Prophet, the 
Abbasidea had, ever since the introduction of 
Islam, been very high in esteem amongst tho 
Arabs, and had at an early period begun to 
excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade Khalifahs. 
who after tho_defeat of 'All occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empira. The Abbas- 


ides had for some time asseited their claims 
to the Khalifate, and in a.d. 746 they com- 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khaliifah Abu '1-' Abbas, surnamed as-Saffah, 
“ tho blood-shedder,” was recognied as Kha« 
llfah at al-Kufah, and Marwau II., the last of 
tho Umaiyade Khalifahs, was defeated and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy- 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period from A.B. 132 (a.d. 
749-50) to A.ii. C56 (a.d. 1258). 

The names of the Abbaside Khalifahs are:^ 
Abu 'l-'Ahba$ as-Saffah (a.d. 749), al-Mansur 
(a.d 75-^), al-Mahd» (a.d. 775), al-HadI (a.d. 
785). Hurun ar-KasliId (a.d. 786), .al-Amin 
(a.d 809), al-^ta'mun (a.d 813), al-Mu'tasim 
(a.d. 833), al- Wasiq (a.d. 842), al-Mutawakkil 
(.a.d 847), al-Muntasir (a.d 861), al-Musta'in 
(a.d 862^ al-Mu‘tazz (a.d. 866), al-Miibtadi 
(\.D 8G9), al-Mu'tamid (a.d. 870), al-Mu‘tazid 
a.d 893)) al-Muktafi (a.d. 902), al-Muqtadir 
a.d 908), al-Qahir (a.d. 932), ar-Razi (a.ix 
934), al-Muttaqi (a.d 940), al-MustaqfI (A.D. 
944), al -Muti* (a.d. 945), at-Tai' (a.d. 974), 
al-Qadir (a.d. 994), al-Qaim (a.d. 1031), al- 
Muqtadi (a.d. 1075). al-Mustazhir (a.d. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1118), ar-Rashid (a.d. 
1135), al-MuqtafI (a.d. 1136), al-Mustanjid 
(a.d 1160), al-Mustazi (a.d. 1170). an-Nasir 
(a.d 1180), az-Zahir (a.d. 1225), al-Mustan^ir 
(a.d. 1226), al-Musta'sim (a.d. 1242 to a.d. 
1268). 

In the reign of al-Musta'sim Hulaku^graud- 
son of Jingiz Khan, entered Persia and 
became Sultan a.d. 1256. In 1258 he took 
Baghdad and put the Kholifah al-Musta*sim to 
death, [khalifah.] 

ABDAL “Substitutes,** 

pl. of Badal. Certain persons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. When 
one dies another takes his place, being 
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appointed by Qod. It is one of the signs of 
the last that the Abddl will come from 
Syria. zxiiL c. 3.) No one pre- 

tends to be able 'to identify these eminent 
persons in the world. God alone knows who 
they are, and where they are. 

‘ABDU ’LLAH The father 

of Mnhammad. He wss the youngest son of 
*Abda *1-Mnttelib. Daring the pregnancy of 
hia wife Aminah, he set out on a mercantile 
expedition to Oasa in the south of Palestine, 
and on his way back he sickened and died at 
al-Madinah, before the birth of his son Mu- 
hammad. {Kdtihu 7- Wdqidiy p. 18 ; Muir's 
Lift of Mahomet, toI. i. p. 11.) 

'ABDU ’LLiH IBN SA‘D (fUW 
One of Muhanamad’a secre- 
taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed *Abda 'Uah to write down the 
words (Surah xxiii. 12-14), We (Ood) have 
created man from an extract of clay . . 
then we produced it another creation," *Abdu 
llkh exclaimed, And blessed be Ood, 
the best of creators"; and Mnhammad told 
Mm to write that down also. Whereupon 
*Abdn 'Uah boasted that be had been inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ac- 
knowledged to be part of the Qur’an It is of 
him that it is written in the Qur'^, Surah vi. 
93, ^ Who is more unjust than he who derises 
agahist God a lie, or says, * I am inspired,' 
when be is not inspired at all ” 

‘ABDU’L-MUTTALIB(vJU3We). 

Muhammad's grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, a?ed 82, ad 578 
His sons were *Abda 'llah (Muhammad's 
father), al-Haris, az-Zubair, Abu Talib, Abu 
Lahab, al-* Abbas, and Hamza 

‘ABDU ’L-QADIR AL-JiLANi 

The celebrated 

founder of the Qadiriyab order of da^v^esbes, 
snmamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and was 
buried at Baghdad, a.h. 561 

‘ABDU 'E-RAHMAN IBN ‘AUF 
(«^^ ^ One of the Cora- 

pamons who embraced Islam at a ycry cai ly 
period, and was one of those who fled to 
Ethiopia. He also accompanied Muhammad 
in all his battles, and received twenty wounds 
.it Uhud. He* died a.h. 32, aged 72 or Tfi, ! 
and was buned at DaqI'u '1-Gharqad, the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 

ABEL. Arabic Hahil ( Jrf'A) 'Heb. 

In the Qur'an “’the two 
sons of Adam " are called Hdhxl wa Qabily 
ftud the following is the account given of 
them in that book (Surah v. 30-35), together 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
italics (aa rendered in Mr Lane's SelerAionSy , 
2nd ed., p. 63), “ Recite unto them the history | 
of the two sons of Adam, namely ^ Abel I 
and Cain, with truth When they offered | 
[their] offering to God (^AbeCs being a Tam,and \ 
Cain's being produce of the earth), and it was 
accepted from one of them {that is, from Abel, 


*ABID 

for fin •dueertded from Heaven, and devoured 
^ his offering), and it was not accepted from the 
other, Cam was enraged ; hut he concealed hii 
enoy until Adam performed a pilgrimage, when 
he said Unto his brother, I will assuredly slay 
thee. Abel said. Wherefore f Cain answered. 
Because of the acceptance oj thine offering to 
the exclusion of mine. Abel replied, God only 
accepteth from the pions. If thou stretch 
forth to'me thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee my hand to slay thee ; 
for I fear God, the Lord of the worlds. I 
desire that thou Bbould.st bear the sin [which 
thou intendest to commit] against mo, by 
slaying me, and thy sin which thou hast com- 
mittea before, and thou wilt be of tho compa- 
mona of the fire. — And that is the recompense 
of the offenders. — But his soul snffoied him to 
slay his brother : so he slew him ; and he 
became of [the number of] those who suffer 
loss. And he knew not ivnat to do with him ; 
for he was the first dead person upon the face oJ 
the earth of the sons of Adam. So he caiTied 
him upon his" back And God sent a raveu, 
which scratched up the earth with its bill 
and its talons and raised it over a dead laven 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how he should hide the corpse of his brother. 
Ho said, 0 my disgrace' Am I unable to be 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
brother? — And he became of [the number 
of J the repentant And he digged [a gia^e] 
fw him and hid him. — On account of this 
which Cam did Wo commanded the children 
of Israel that he who should slay a soul (not 
for the latter's hux'ing stain a soul or committed 
wickedness in the caith, sudi as infidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regaidcd] as though bo had slam 
all mankind , and he who saveth it alive, by 
abstaining from slaying it, as thougli he had 
saved alive all mankind " 

“ The occasion of their making this olfer- 
ing 18 thus related, according to the commou 
tradition m tho East Each of them being 
born with a twin-sistcr, when they were 
grown up, Adam, hy God’s direction, orduied 
Cain to mairy Abel'a twjn-sister, and Abel to 
marry Cams; (foi it being the common 
opimon that mariiagcs ought not to be haev 
in tho nearest degrees of consanguinity, since , 
they must necessarily many their sisters, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose they ought to 
take those of the remoter degree ,) but this 
Cam refusing to agree to, because his own 
bister was the hand‘^omcst, Adam ordered 
them to make their olTeiings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to IIis determination. 
Tho commentators say Cain's offering was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his corn, but 
Abel's a fat lamb of tho best of his flock." — 
Sale’s Koran, I , p 122. 

‘ABID “ A worshipper [of 

God]." A term generally used for a devout 
person The \^ord fioqu^ntlv occui s in tho 
Qur’an; eg Surah ii 132 “The baptism 
(sibghah) of God 1 And who is better than 
God at baptizing ? We are the worshippers 
{*dbidun) of God." The woid sihyhuh is trans- 
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ABIQ 

lated by Professor Palmer “ dye ” and “ dyeing,** 
but Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-Baizawi, Jalalu ’d-din, and Husaihl, who 
say it refers to the Christian rite, translates it 
•‘baptism.’* Others say that it meanB fUrah 
or dirif the religion of God, with an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. Seo 
Lane's Lexicon, [baptism.] 

ABIQ A runaway slave. 

{abscondino of slaves ] 

ABJAD The name of an 

arithmetical arrangement of the alphabet, the 
letters of which have different powcis from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the alphabet as used by the Jews as far as 
400, the six remaining letters being added 
by tho Arabians. The letters spell the 
words — 

abjad hawwaz hutti Icafaman 

sa*Jds qarashnt fak^taz zazKjh 

The author of tho Arabic Lnxicon. al-Qdmus, 
says that the first six words are the nances 
of celebrated kings of Mndyan (Midian), and 
that tho last tw'o words were added by the 
Arabians. Some say they .are the names of 
the eight sons of tho inventor of the Arabic 
character, Mui'amir ibn Murra 

The follow'ing is a list of tho letters with 


,thoir English equivalents, and the po\.er of 
each in numbers — 

la(j, 


GO 

s 

u- 

2 

h 


70 

< 

s 

3 

j 

C 

80 

/ 


4 

d 


90 

s 


5 

h 


100 

q 

v3 

6 

to 


200 

r 

) 

7 

z 

3 

300 

sh 


8 

h 

c 

400 

t 


9 

t 

h 

500 

s 


10 

y 


600 

kh 

t 

20 

k 


700 

z 

j 

30 

i 

J 

800 

z 


40 

m 

c 

900 

z 

k 

50 n 
[exorcism.] 

a 

1000 

Ui. 

t 

ABLUTION. 

Arabic, 

ivazii 

wuziV 


Persian, abdasf (ci— iJkj]). Ablu- 
tion is described by Muhammad as “ the half of 
faith and the key of prayer" {Mmhkat.iu 3c), 
.and IS founded on tho authority of tho Qui’nn, 
surah v. 8, “ 0 Believers ! when ye prepare 
yourselves for prayer, w’ash your faces and 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads 
4ind your feet to the ankles.’' 

These ablutions arc absolutely necessary as 
a preparation for tho recital of the liturgical 
foim o|ipr.aycr, and aro performed as follows. 
Tho woishippcr, having tucked up his sleeves 
a little higher than his elbows, washes his 
hands three times ; then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand, throws water up his nostcils, snuffing 
it up at the sarrtc time, and then blows it out, 
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compressing his nostrils with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand — this being also per- 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the water with 
both hands. He next washes his right band 
and arm, as high as the elbow, as many times, 
caushig tho water to run along his arm from 
the palm of the hand to the elbow, and in 
the same manner he washes the left. Then 
he draws his wetted right hand over the 
upper part of his head, raising his turban 
or cap with his left. If he lias a beard, he 
then edmbs it with the wetted fingers of his 
right hand, holding bis hand with the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingers through his 
beard from the throat upwards. He then 
put.s the tips of his fore-fingers into his cars 
and twists. them round, passing his thumbs at 
the same time round the back of the ears 
from the bottom upwards. Next, he wipes 
his neck with the back of the fingers of both 
hands, making the ends of his fidgers meet 
behind his neck, and then drawing them for- 
ward. Lastly, he washes his feet, as high as 
the ankles, and passes bis fingers between the 
toes. During this ceremony, which is gene- 
ral! v performed in less than three minutes, 
the intending worshipper usually recitos some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example: — 

Before commencing the wazu': — “I am 
going to purify myself from all bodily un- 
cleanness, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to tho throne of the Most High. 
In the name of God, the Great and Mighty. 
Praise be to God who has given us grace to 
be Muslims. Isl^ is a truth and infidelity 
a falsehood." 

When washing the nostrils: — “ 0 my God, if 
I am pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.” 

When washing the right hand : — 0 my 
God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour.” 

When washing the left hand : — “ O my God, 
place not at the losurrection the book of my 
actions ID my left hand.** 

The Shiya'is, actmg more in accordance 
with the text of th^ Qur'an quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (innsak) the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnis^ 

Tho ablution need not be performed before 
each of tho five stated periods of prayer, 
when tho person is conscious of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last 
performance of the ablution. Tho private 
parts of the body must also be purified when 
necessary. When water cannot be procured, 
or would bo injurious to health, the ablution 
m.ay bo pci formed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Tayamnium (y.r.). The 
washing of the whole body is necessary after 
certain periods of impurity. [ghUSl.] Tho 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious dfity. 
[miswak.] The benefits of ablution are 
highly extolled in the sayings of Muhammad, 
c.g., “ He who performs the wazu' thoroughly 
w ill extract all sin from his body, even though 
it may he lurking under his finger nails.** •• In 
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th« day of reBametion people shell oome 
Vrilh blight leoee, hands and feet, and there 
will be jewels in every place where the waters 
of the wafif have reached.” (Mithkat^ iii. 1.) 



VE88BL8 FOB ABLOnOVS USED IN ATOHAB- 
18TAN AND INDIA 



TBSSELB FOR AHLimONB USED IN EOTFT. 
(lane’s “ EOYPTIANB.”) 

In all the principal mosques there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for the 
purposes of legal purification, [fdbification.] 

ABORTION. Arabic Isqdt, There 

is no mention of the subject in the Qur’an, 
but according to the Fatdwl^Alamgirx (vol. 
iv. p. 238), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Muhammad is related 
to have ordered prayers to bo said over ah 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. (Mishkdtf v. c. 2.) 

ABRAHAM. Arabic Ibrahim 
One of the six great pro- 
phets to whom Qod delivered special laws. 
The ** Friend of God,” Kbalilu ’llah, to whom 
were revealed -wenty portions (fabi/ah) of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is very frequently mentioned in 
the Qur’an, together with Ishmael and Isaac. 


The following are Mr. Lane’s selection^ (giving 
in italies the remarks of Muslim commenta- 
tors) : — 

**Itememb€r when Abraham said to his 
father Azar (this w<u the surname €ff Tetak)^ 
Dost thpu taae images as deities,? Verily I 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
error. — (And thus, a$ We ehowed him the error 
I of his father and his people^ did We show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [We did so] that he might be of [the 
number of] those who firmly bejy^eve.) And 
when the night overshadowed "him, he saw a 
star (it is said that it was Fenus), [and] he sa^d 
untonis people^ who were astrologers^ This, is 
my Lord, according to your assertion. — But 
when it set, he said, I like not those that set, 
to take them as Lords^ since it is not meet for a 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place^ as they are of the nature of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, he said unto them^ 
This is my Lord. — But when it set, he said. 
Verily if my 'Lord direct me not (if He con^ 
firm me not in the right I sbaH assuredly 
be of the erring people. — This was a hint to 
his people that they were in error ; but it had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, This is my Lord. This is 
greater than the star and the moon. — But when 
it set, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them, yet they desisted not, he said, O 
my people, verily I am clear of the [things] 
which ye associate with God; namely, the 
images and the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unto him, IVTiat dost thou worship? He 
answered. Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, and I am not of 
the polytheists. — And his people argued with 
him ; [but] he said, Do' ye argue with me 
respecting Ood, when He hath directed me, 
and I fear not what ye associate with Him 
unless my Lord will that aught displedsino 
should befall me? My Lord comprehendeth 
everything by His know'ledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated with God, 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof ? Then which of the 
two parties’ is the more worthy of safety? 
Are we, oi you ? If ye know who is the more 
worthy of it, follow him . — God saith. They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety /ro/n punishment, and they are 
rightly directed.” (Surah vi. 74-82.^ 

** Relate unto them, in the book (tnat is, the 
Qur'dny, the histrry of Abraham. Verily, he 
was a person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he said unto bis father Azar, who wor^ 
shipped idols, 0 my father, wherefose dost 
thou worship that which hoareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of injury? 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath come 
unto me, that hath not come unto thCe: 
therefore follow me : I will direct thee into a. 
right way. 0 my father, serve not the deviL 
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by obeying him in serving ido/s ; for the deril 
IB very rebellious unto the Compassionate. O 
my father, verily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, i/ thou 
repent not, and that thou wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion *tn hell-fire . — 
He replied. Art thou a rejebtor of my Gods, 
O Abraham, and dost thou revile them? If 
thou abstain not, 1 will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words ; therefore beware 
of me, and leave me for a long time. — Abra- 
ham said. Peace from me be on thee 1 I will 
aslf pardon for thee of my Lord; for He 
is gracious unto me : and I will separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoke 
instead of God; and I will call upon my 
Lord : perhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon idols. — And when he had separated him- 
self from them, and from what they wor- 
shipped instead of God, going loathe Holy 
Land, 4/Ve gave him two sons, that he might 
cjieer himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob ; 
and each [of them] We made a prophet ; and 
We^ bestowed upon them (namely, the three), 
of our mercy, wealth ^and children; and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Surah six. 42>51.) 

'*We gave unto Abraham his direction for- 
merly, before he had attained to manhood ; and 
We knew him fo he worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and his people, What are 
these images, to the worship of which ye are 
devoted? — they answered. Wo found our 
fathers worshipping them, and we have fol- 
lowed their example. Ho said unto them. 
Verily ye and your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. They said. Hast thou como 
unto us with truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? He answered. Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserveth to be worshipped) 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
who creatod them, not after the similitude of 
anything pre-existing ; and I am of those who 
bear witness thereof. And, by God, I will 
assuredly devise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, turning your 
backs. — So, after they had gone to their place 
of assembly, 'on a day when they held a festival, 
ho break them in pieces witn an axe', except 
the chief of them, upon whose neck he hung the 
axe ; that they might return unto it (namely, 
the chief) and see what he had done with the 
others. They said, after they had returned 
and seen what A& had done, W'ho bath done 
this unto our gods? Verily he is of the 
unjust. — And some of them said. We heard a 
young man mention them ^ reproachfully : he 
is called Abraham. They said, Tpen bring 
him before the eyes of the people, that they 
may bear witness against him of his having 
done H They said unto him, when he had 
been brought. Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, 0 Abraham ? He answered. Nay, this 
their chief did it : and ask ye them, if they 
[c^n] speak. And they returned unto them- 
selves, upon reflection, and said unfo them- 
selves^ Verily ye are the unjust, in worship- 
ping that which speaketh not. Then they re- 
verted to their obstinacy, and said', Verily 
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thou knowest ' that these Speak not : then 
wh^efore dost thou order us to ask lAem f He 
said. Do ye thdn "worship, instead of Qod, 
that which doth not profit **you at all, nor 
injure you if ye worship it not 9 Fie on 'you, 
and qn that which ye worship instead of God I 
Do ye not then understand? — They said, 
Bum ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will do so. ijo they collected abundance of fire- 
wood for him, and set fire to it ; dnd they bound 
Abraham, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fire. But, saith ,God, We said, O 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra- 
ham I So nought of hini was burned save his 
bonds : the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained; and by God's saying. Security,-^ 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended against him a 
plot ; but he caojsed them to be the sufferers. 
And we delivered him and Lot, the' son of his 
brother llaran, from El-'Eraq, [bringing 
them] unto the land which We bless^ for the 
peoples, by the abundance of its rivers and 
trebs, namely, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 
in Palestine, and Lot in El-Mutefikeh, be- 
tween which is a day's journey. And when 
Abraham had asked a son. We gave unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be- 
yond what he had asked, being a sods son ; and 
all of them We made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of reli- 
gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion ; and We commanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms ; and 
they served Us. And unto Lot We gave 
judgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
him from the city «sriuch committed filthy 
actions ; for they were a people of evil, 
shamef^ doers ; and We ad^tted him into 
our mercy ; for he was [one] of the righteous.” 
(Surah xxi. 52-75.) 

“ Hast thou not considered him who ^spnted 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, because 
God bad given him the kingdom? And he 
was Himrod. When Abraham said, (upon his 
saying unto him. Who is thy Lord, tinfo whom 
thou invitest us f). My Lord is He who giveth 
life and causeth to die, — he replied, I give 
life and cause to die. — And he swnmoned two 
men, and slew one ^f, them, and left the other. 
So when he saw that he understooa not, Abra- 
ham said. And verily God bringeth the sun 
from the east : now do thou bring it from the 
west. — And he who disbelieved was con- 
founded ; and God directeth not the offending 
people.” (Surah ii. 260.) 

•* And Our messengers came formerly unto 
Abraham with good tidings of Isaac and 
Jacob, who should be after him. They said; 
Peace. He replied. Peace be on you. And he 
tarried not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when he saw that their hands touched it not, 
he disliked them and condeived a fear ef 
them. They said. Fear not : for we are sent* 
unto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 
them. And his wife Sarah was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gave her 
good tidings of Isaac ; and after Isaac, Jacob* 
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She said, Alas I shall 1 bear a child when I 
am an old woman of nine and ninety years, 
and when this my husband is an old man of 
n hundred or a hundred and twenty years f 
Veiily this [would bo] a wonderful thing. — 
They said, Dost thou wonder at the com- 
mand of God? The mercy of God and His 
blessings be on yon, 0 people of the house (of 
Abrahain)\ for Ho is praiseworthy, gloiious. 
— And when the terror had departed from 
Abraham, and the good tidings had come 
unto him, he disputed with Us (thett is, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot ; for Abraham was gentle, compassionate, 
repentant. And he said unto them, WUl ye 
destroy a city wherein are three hundred be- 
heversf They answered. No. He said. And 
will ye destroy a city ivherein are two 
hundred belie veis? They answered^ No. He 
said. And will ye destroy a city wherein are^ 
forty believers ^ They answei ed. No. He said. 
And will ye destroy a city ivheiein are fourteen 
believers? They answered. No. He said. And 
tell me, if there be in it one believer? They 
answered., No. He said, VeiUy in it is Lot. 
They replied, c know best who is in it. And 
when their dispute had btconie tedious, they 
snid,0 Abraham, abstain fiom this disputa^ 
tion; for the command of thvLoid hath coinc 
for their destruction, and a punishment not [to 
be] arerted is coming upon them.” (Surah xi. 
72-78.) 

“ iVnd when Our decree for the destruction of 
the people of Lot came [to be executed], We 
turned .them, (that is, their cities) upside- 
down; ybr Gabiie! laisedthem to heaven, and 
let them fall upside-down to the earth ; and 
We rained upon them stones of baked clay, 
sent one after another, marked with thy Lord, 
each with the name of him upon whom it should 
be cast: and they [are] not far distant fiom 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of Mekkeh.'* (Surah xi. 84.) 

“And [Abraham] said [after his escape 
from Nimrod], Vcnly I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me unto the place 
whither He hath commanded me to go, namely, 
Syria. And when he had arrived at the Holy 
Land, he said, O my Lord, give me a son 
[who shall be one] of the righteous. W^herc- 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
youth. And wdien he had attained to the 
age when he could work with him (as some 
say, seven years ; and some, thirteen), he said, 

0 my child, verily I have seen in a di earn that 

1 should sacrifice thee (and the dreams of pro- 
phets are true ; and their actions, by the com- 
mand of God) ; therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for me to do. Ho replied, 0 
my father, do what thou art commanded : 
thou shall find mo, if God please^ [of the 
number] of the patient. And when they bad 
resigned themselves, and he had laid him 
down on his temple, in [the valley of] Mina, 
and had drawn the knife across his throat (but 
It produced no effect, by reason of an obstacle 
interposed by the divine power). Wo called unto 
him, O Aoraham, thou hast verified the 
visioiH 'Verily thus do We reward the. well- j 


doers. Verily this was the manifest triaL 
And We ransomed him whom he had been com- 
manded to sacrifice (and he was Ishmael or 
Isaac ; foi there are two opinions) with an 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered : Gabriel (on whom 
be peace!) brought it, and the lord Abiaham 
sacrificed it, saying, God is, most grtat ! And 
We loft this salutation [to be bestow'ed] on 
him by the latter generations, Peace [bo] on 
Abraham I Thus do Wo reward the well- 
doers : for he was of Our behoving servants.” 
(Surah xxxvii. 97-111.)' 

“ Remember when Abraham said, 0 my Lord, 
■how me how Thou ^Ylll raise to life the 
dead. — He said, Hast thou not believed? He 
answciod. Yea: but I hare a.sked Thee that 
my heart may bo at case. He replied. Thou 
take four birds and draw them towards thee, 
and cut them m pieces and mingle together their 
fiesh and then feathers ; then place upon each 
mountain of thy land a puitioii of them, then 
call thorn unto thee: thej' shall como unto 
thee (juickly; and know’ thou that God is 
might}' [and] wise. — And he took a peacock 
and a vulture and a raven and a cock, and did 
with tJum as hath been described, and kept then 
heads with him, and called them ; whereupon 
the portions Jlew about, one to (another, until 
they became complete : then they came to their 
heads:* (Surah ii. 202.) 

“ Remember, when his Lord had tried Aora- 
ham by [certain] words, commands and piohi- 
bitions, and he fulfilled them, God said unto 
him, I constitute thee a modol of loligion unto 
men. Ho replied. And of my oiVspving con- 
stitute models of religion. [God] said. My 
covenant doth not apply to the ofiondors, the 
unbelievers among them — And when We ap- 
pointed the house (that iv, the Aa*bah) to be 
a place for the resort of men, and a placo of 
security (a man would meet the slayer of his 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
revenge],) and [said]. Take, O men, the sta- 
tion of Abraham (the stone upon which he stood 
at the time of building the House) as a 
}3lace of prayer, that ye may pct'Jorm behind it 
the prayers of the two lak^nhs [which aio or- 
dained to be performed after the ccremonvj 
of the circuiting [of the Ka‘bah]. — And Wo 
commanded Abraham and Ishmael, [saying]. 
Purify my House (nd it of the idols) foi 
those who shall compass [it], and those wlio 
shall abide Mere, and those who shall bow down 
and prostrate themselves. — And when Abiti- 
ham said, 0 my Loid, make this place a 
secure territory (and God hath ausireted Ins 
prayer, and made it a sacied place, wherein the 
blood of man is not shed, noi is any one op- 
pressed in it, nor is its game hunted [or shot], 
nor are its plants cut or pulled up), and supply 
its inhabitants with fraits (which hath been 
done by the transporting of nt-Tdif fom Syria 
thither, when it [that is, the territory of 
Makkah] was desert, without sown land or 
water, such of them as shall believe in God 
and the last day. — He mentioned them pecu- 
liarly in the prayer agreeably with the saying 
of God, Mu covenant doth not apply to the 
offenders. — God replied, And I will supply 
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liim wbo disbelieveth : I inll make him to 
enjoy a supply of food in this worlds a little 
whils : then I will force him, in the world to 
come, to the panishment of the fire ; and eyil 
shall be the transit.” (Surah ii. 11^120.) 

And remember when Abraham was raising 
the foundations of the House (Jthat is, build- 
ing it), together with Ishmael, and they said, 
O our Lord, accept of ns our building; for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said, the 
Know 0 r*o/r what is done. 0 our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Th^e, and make from 
among our offspring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show us our rites (the ordinances 
of our worship, or our pilgrimage), and be pro- 
pitious towards ns ; for Thou art the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful. (They begged Him 
to be propitious to them, notwithsitanainq their 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and by way 
of instruction to their offspring.) 0 our Lorci, 
also send unto them (mat is, the people of the 
House) an apostle from among them (and Gad 
hath answered their prayer by sending Muham- 
mad), who shall recite unto them Thy signs 
(the Qur^dn), and shall teach them the book 
(the Qur'an), and the knowlege that it con- 
taineth, and shall purify them from polytheism ; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise. — And 
who will bo averse from the religion of 
Abraham but he who maketh his soul foolish, 
who is ignorant that it is God's creation, and 
that the worship of Him is incumbent on it ; or 
who lightly esteemeth it and applieth it to vile 
purposes ; when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle and a fnend, and he shall be 
in the world to come one of the righteous /or 
' whom are high ranks? — And remember when 
his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself* — he 
replied, I resign myself unto the Lord of the 
worlds. — And Abraham commanded Lis chil- 
dren to follow it (namely, the iehgion)\ and 
Jacob, his children ; saying, 0 my children, 
vcnly Ood hath chosen for you the religion 
of al-Isldm ; therefore die not without your 
being Muslims. — It was a prohibition from 
abandoning Islam and a command to persevere 
therein unto deqth.'' (Surah li. 121-126.) 

** When the Jews said, Abraham was a Jew, 
and we are of his religion, — and the Christians 
said the Uke, [the following] was revealed: — 
O people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
aigne respecting Abraham, asserting that he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuoh and 
the Gospel were not sent down but after him 
a long time? Do yo not then understand the 
falsity of your saying ? So ye, O people, have 
argued respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesus, and 
have asseited that ye are of their reJigion: 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting that 
of which ye have no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham? But God knoweth his cose, and 
ye know it not. Abraham was not a Jew nor 
a Christian : bat he was orihodoz, a Muslim 
[or one resigned], a Unitarian, and ho was not 
of the polytheists.” (Surah iii. 58-GO.) 

ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 
Arabic Ibiiq An absconded 

male or female slave is called Abiq, but an 
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infant slave who leaves his home is termed 
zdll, a word which is also used for an adult 
slave who has strayed. The apprehension of 
a fugitive slave is a laudable act, and the 
person who 'Seizes him should bring him be- 
fore the magistrate and receive a reward of 
forty dirhams. ’ (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. 278.) . 

ABSTINENCE. Arabic Taqw& 
(Jjy®). Is very frequently enjoined in 
the Q^an. The word generally applies to 
abstinence from idolatry in the first instance, 
but it is used to express a life of piety. An 
excessive abstinence and, a life of asceticism 
are condemned in the Qur’an, and the Chris- 
tians are charged with the invention of the 
monastic life. (Surah Ivii. 27.) “ As for the 
monastic life, they invented it thernfslves," 
[monasticism, FASTmO.] 

‘ABDI ’LLAH 

Muhammad ibn Isma*!! al-Bukh&ri. the author 
of the well-known collection of traditions re- 
ceived by the Sunnis, [bukhahi.] 

, ABC ‘ABDI ’LLAH AHMAD IBN 

HANBAL (>>.. 1*0- 

[baitbal.] 

ABtJ ‘ABDI ’LTJLH ibn ANAS 

(lt*' j,\). [malik.] 

ABtr ‘ABDI ’LLAH MUHAM- 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN 

Hnown as Imam 
Muhammad. Born at Wasit, a city in Anbian. 
*lraq, A.H. 132. He studied under the great 
Imam Abu Hanifah, and had also studied 
under Im^ Malik for three years. He is cele- 
brated as one of the disciples of the Imftm 
Abu Hanifah, from whom he occasionally 
differs, as is seen in the Hiddyah. He died 
at Rai, in Khurasan, where his tomb is still 
to be seen, A.H. 189. 

ABU BAER Of the 

origin of his name, there are various explana- 
tions. Some think that it means the father 
of the maiden,” and that he received this 
' title because he was the father of 'Ayishah, 
whom Muhammad married when she was only 
nine years old. His original name was 'Abdu 
' 1 -Ea*bah (which the Prophet changed into 
*Abda ’llah) Ibn Abl Quhafah. He was the 
first Khalifah. or successor of MuhAmmad. 
[sHi'AH.] Muhammadan writers praise LIw 
for Che purity of his life, and call him as- 
Siddiq, the Veracious. He only reigned two 
years, and died August 22nd, i.D. 6 M. 

ABXJ DA’tJD Sukimau 

Ibn al-Ash’as al-Sijistani ; bom at al-Basrah 
A.H. 202, and died a.h. 275. The compiler of 
one of the six correct books of Sonni tradi- 
tions, called the Sunnan Abt DSud, which An- 
tains 4,008 traditions, said to have been care* 
fully collated from 600,000. [TEanmoirs.] 

ABO HANIFAH (oUuJ^ 

Abu Hanifah an-Nn‘man is the great Snnni 
Imam and jorisoonsult, and the founder ol 
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the Hanifl sect, nis father, Sabit, was a 
silk dealer in the city of al-Kufah, 'and 
it is said his grandfather, Zuta, was a native 
of Kabul. He was born at al-Kufah, a . u . 80 
( aj >. 700), and died at Baghdad, a . h . 150. He 
is regarded as the great oracle of Sunni juris- 
rudence, and his doctrines, with those of his 
isciples, the Imam Abu Yusuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, are generally received through- 
out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imam Malik said that the Imam 
Abu Hanifah was such a logician that, if he 
were to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold, he would prove it by argument 

ABO HORAIRAH ,»'). One' 

of the most constant attendants of Muham- 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any other indi- 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but he 
was nicknamed Abu Hurairah on account of 
his fondness for a kitten. He embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to ^aibar, a ii 
7, and died in al-Madinah. ah 57 or 51). 
aged 78. 

ABtr JAHL An im- 

placable adversary of Muhammad His real 
name was *Amr ibn Hisham, but ho was sur 
named, by the Muslims, Abu Jahl, or tho 
Father of Folly ” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qar*un, Surah x.\n 8 — 
There IS a man who disputeth concoining 
God without either knowledge or direction 
He was a boastful and debauched man, and 
was killed in the battle of Badr 

ABtJ LAHAB (s-eJ f^) One of 

the sons of Abu Muttalib, and an uncle to 
Muhammad. He wa.s a most bitter enemy to 
the Prophet, and opposed the establishment 
of Islam to the utmost of his po^''cr Hi'i 
name was *Abdu ’1 Uzza,butbe was sumamed 
by Muhammad, Abu Lahab, “ The Father of 
the Flame.” When .Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his i elutions, ho called 
them all together and told them be wa.s o 
wamer sent unto them before a grievous 
chastisement Abu Lahab rejected hi.s mis 
lion, and cned out, Mayest thou pensb * 
Hast thou called us together for this ? " and 
took up a stone to cast at him , whereupon the 
CZith Surah of the Qur'an was produced ~ 

V Let the hands of Abu Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish 1 

His wealth and his gains shall avail him 
naught. 

Burned shall he be at a 6ery flame. 

And his wife laden with Are wood, 

On her neck a rope of palm fibre.” 

Abu Lahab is said to have died of gtief and 
V5z^tion at the defeat which his friends had 
raceived at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
%iefortune only seven days. His body was 
left unbnried for several days. 

Zaid and Abu Lahab are the only relatives 
tit friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
the Qnr'&n 
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ABO ’L-HUZAIL ZUFAR IBrf 
AL-HUZAIL jij JjieJI ,*1). 

Celebrated as the Imam Zufar, and as a con- 
temporary and intimate friond of the groat 
Imam Abu Hanifah. He died at al-Basrah, 
A.U. 158. 

ABO ’L-QASIM yl). “ The 

father of Qasim.” One of the nnmos of Mu- 
hammad, assumed on tho birth of bis son 
Qusiin, who died in infancy, [muuammad.] 

ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for- 

bidden by the Muslim law, and the ofTondor 
must be punished according to the discretion 
of tho Qazi. Abu Hanifah says . “ If a person 
.ihuso a Musalman by calling him nn ass or 
rr hog, punishment is nut incuircd, because 
those expicssiuiis arc in no losjicct defama- 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that he is ntutbor an ass 
nOr a hog. But some allege that in nur 
times chabtisement is inflicted, bince, in tho 
modem acceptation, calling a man an ass 
or a hog is held to bo abuse Othcis, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to ho nluso 
when tho person of whom it is said occupiosa 
dignified position.’’ Aocouhngto Abu Hanifah, 
the greatest numhei of stupes that can be 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine 
(Hamilton's lliddgah. \ol. ii 78.) 

Muhammad is t elated to have said. 

Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it IS infidelity foi anyone to join silch an 
one in religious warfare " {Mishkdt, xxiL 2.) 

ABO TALIB ^1) Mahcina- 

mad’q uncle and guardian tho father of 
*Ati He IS believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbeliever in the Piophet's mission; 
but for forty years he had been his faithful 
friend and guaiduin He died in the third 
year before the Hijiah 

ABU UBAIDAH IBN 

AL-,fAR.RAH One of the Companions, who 
was with the Piophet in all Ins wars, and 
distinguished Inniself at the tmttlc of Uhud. 
He was highlv ostecmeil by Muhammad, who 
made liiiu one of the 'Ashauih af-Mubash- 
shmah, oi ten patiifiiciis of the Muslim faith 
He died a ii 18. aged 58 

ABO YUSUF (ot-y yl) Known 

also as Ya'qub ibn Ibiahim Born at Bagh- 
dad, A.H 1 13 Studied under tho lmam*Abu 
Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imam Muhammad and the Imam Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Imam , from whose 
opinions, however, the three disciples not un- 
frequently differ, as will be scon upon refer- 
ence to the Hiddyah He died a . h . 182. 

‘AD (‘>^). A tribe located to the 

south of Arabia, to which the prophet Hud is 
said to have been sent. See Qur'an, vii. 63: — 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent our brother HQd» 
* O my people,’ said he, * worship God : ye 
have no' other god than Him ■ Will ye noi 
then fear Him ? ’ 

“ Said' the unbelieving chiefs amohg hie 
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people, * We certainly percefre that thou art 
unsound of mind and Tve surely deem thee 
An impostor.’ 

"He said, *0 my people! it is not unsound- 
noBs of mind in me, but I am an Apostle^ 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

The nicssngos of my Lord do I announce 
to you, iind I nin your faithful counsellor. 

iMnr\cl >e that a warning hath como to 
you from your Lord through'one of yourselves 
that Ho may wam you? Remember how be 
hath made you the succossors of the people 
of Noah, and increased you in tallness of 
Htntiire. Remembor then the favours of God, 
that it may haply bo well with you.’ 

" They said, ‘ Art thou come to us in order 
that wo may worship one Cod alone, and 
leave what our fathers worshipped? Then 
bring that upon us with which thou thieat- 
cnest UH, if thou he a man of truth.’ 

IIo said, ‘ Vengeance and wrath shall sud- 
denlj' light on you fiom your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with mu about names that you and 
your fathers ha^c given your idols, and for 
which God hath sent you down no warrant^ ? 
Wait yo then, and 1 too will wait with you.* 

“ And wo delivered him, and those who 
weie on his side, by our mere}', and we cut 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who weic not believers *’ 

Also, Suinh Ixxxix 5 Hast tbou not seen 
how thy Loid dealt with ‘Ad at Iiam, 
adorned with pillais, whoso like have not 
been reared in these lands ’’ [la’D, iuam.] 

^ ADA* (bU\). Payment ; satisfac- 

tion , completing (prayeis. Ac.). 

ADAM. Arabic, Adam The 

first man. Reckoned by Muslim writers as the 
first prophet, to whom ten poitioiis of sciip- 
ture aie said to have been revealed. 

He is distinguished by the title of JSafiyu ’llah, 
oi, the “ cho'sen one of God.” IIo is mentioned 
in the Qui'an in the following Surahs, which 
aie taken fioih Mi. Lane’s ^clvctions (new 
edition, by Mr Stanley Lane-Poole ; Trubner, 
1879), with the commentary in italics : — 

Rcrnrniher, 0 Muhammad^ when thy Lord 
Baid unto the angels, I am about to place in 
the earth a vicegerent to act for nie in (he 
crecut»on of imf uidiminces therein^ 7ir/;/ic/y, 
Adam ^ — they said, Wilt Thou place in it one 
who will coirupt in it hi/ disobediences, and 
will shed blood {as did the sons of Kl-Jdnn, 
iL'ho tuere in it; where ore, when thev actod 
corruptly, (jod sent to them the angels, who 
drove them away to the islands and the moun- 
tains), when we [on the contrary] celebrate 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness ? There- 
fore we are mor& worthy of the vicegerency . — 
God replied. Verily I know that which yo 
know not, as to the affair of appointing Adam 
vicegerent, and that among his posterity will be 
the obedient and the rebellious, and the just will 
he manij'est among them. And he created 
Adam Jrom the sui face of the earth, taking a 
handful if every colour that it comprised, wAtch 

wot kneaded with various waters ; and he com- 
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pletcly formed it, and breathed into it the soul ; 
AO If became an animated sentient being. And 
he taught Adam the names of all thinga, in- 
fusing the knowledge of them into his heart. 
Then He showed them {namely, the things) to 
tho angels, and said. Declare unto me tho 
names oC these things, if ye say truth in your 
assertion that I will not create any more know- 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy of the 
viagerency. They replied, \^\Ve extoL] Thy 
pcifectioQ ! We have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught us , for Thou art tho 
Knowing, tho Wise — God said, O Adam, tell 
them then names. And when be had told 
them their names, God said, Did i. not sav 
unto you that 1 know the secrets of the 
heavens and the cai-th, and know what ye 
reveal of your ivoi d<i, saying. Wilt thou place 
ill It, ete., and what ve did conceal of your 
words, saying, lie will not create any more 
gdieious towutds Him than ue, nor any more 
knowing ? ” (Suiah ii *J8-31 ) 

Wo created you ; that is, your father Adam • 
then Wc foimed you; irc formfd him, and you 
tn him • then We said unto the angels, Pro- 
strate youiselves unto Adam, by u ay of salu- 
tation ; whereupon they prostrated them- 
selves, except Ibices, the fatlur of the jinn, 
who was amid the ungets . he was not of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said. What 
hath hindered thee from prostiating thyself, 
when I commanded thcc ? He answered, I 
am bcttci than he Thou hast created me cf 
fire, and Thou hast created him of earth. 
[God] said. Then descend tbou fiom it; that 
is, from Paradise ; or, as some say, from the 
heavens ; for it is not lit for thee that thou 
behave th^self proudly theicin: so go thou 
forth • venlv thou shalt be of the contempt- 
ible. lie replied. Grant me respite until the 
day when tliey {that is, mankind^ shall bo 
raised fi(im the dead He said. Thou shall 
be of tho ‘^0 [who aie] respited: and, inanoiker 
verse [in x> 38, it is .said], until the day of 
the knoit n fti ? lod , that is, until the period of the 
first blast [of the tiumpet] [And the devil] 
said, Now. as Thou hast led me into error, I 
will suiel\ lay wait for them {that' is, far the 
sons of Ad^^h) in Thy right w’ay, the way that 
leadeih to Thes . then I w ill surely come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from then right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way {but, satth I bn * Abbas, he cannot come 
'upon them above, lest he should intervene be- 
tween the servant and God's mercy), and Thou 
shalt not Hnd the great number of them- 
grateful, or believing. [God] said, ^o forth 
from it, despised and driven away from 
mercy. Whosoever of them {that is, of man- 
kind) shall follow* thee, I will surely fill 
bell with you all ; with thee, and thy off- 
spring, and with wien.” (Surah vii. 10-17.) 

And we said, 0 Adam, dwell thou anu 
thy wife (Ilowwd [or Eve], whom God created 
from a no of his left side) in tho garden, and 
oat yo therefrom plentifully, w'herever ye 
will; but appio^tch ye not this tree, to eai 
thereof; {audit uas wheat, or the grape-vine, 
or some other tree ;) for if ye do so, ya ^ill bo 

2 
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of the nuniftor o/the offenders. Bat the deril, 
IbUes, caused them to sUp from it, that is 
from the garden^ hy his saying unto them, Shall 
I show you the way to the tree of eternity f 
And he swore to them by God that he was one 
of the faithful advisers to them; so they ate 
of If, and He ejected them from from that 
state of delight in which they wore. And Wo 
said, ]!)escend ye to the earth, ye two with the 
offspring that ye comprise [yet iinbornj , ono 
of you (that is, of your offspring) an enemy 
to another ; and there shall be for you, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, of 
its vegetable produce, for a time, until the 
period of the expiration of your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from hia Lord, words, 
which were these: — 0 Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do no* 
forgive us, and he merciful unto us, we shall 
surely be of those who suffer loss. And he 
prayed in these words ; and Ho became pro- 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance ; 
for He is the Very Propitious, the Merciful. 
We said, Descend ye from it (from the garden) 
altogether ; and if there come unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), thoso 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they gnove zn the 
world to come; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and accuso our signs 
of falsehood, these shall bo the companions 
of the 0re: they shall remain therein for 
ever.” (Surah ii, 33-37.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
w)Bre cast down from Paradiso [which is in 
the seventh heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia ; and that, 
after a separation .of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on hid repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak- 
kah, where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named ‘Arafat ; and that 
he afterwards retired with her to Ceylon. — 
Sale. 

ADAB Discipline of the 

mind and manners ; good education and good 
breeding ; politeness ; deportment ; a mode 
of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and 19 found in the Mishkdtu ^l-Masdbih under 
the title Bdhu *l-Adab (book xxii. Matthew’s 
Mishkdt). It includes-^l) iSalutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (3) Shak- 
ily hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (5) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (II) 
Poetry and eloquence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (11) Promises, (12) Joking, (13) Boast- 
ing and party spirit. The traditional sayings 
on these subjects will be found under thoir 
respective titles. ^Ilmu * I- Adah is the science 
of t^ilology. 

‘Adit AT “Swlft horses.” 

The title of the lOOth Sdrah of the Qur’an, the 
second Terse of which is, “ By the swift 
chsjrgsrs and those who strike fire with their 


hoofs.** Professor Palmor translates it 
“ snorting chargers.’* 

] AB'ITATU ’L-MAgOEAH (itejt 
SjyUlD- “The prayers handed down 
'by tradition.” Those " prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to tho regular 
litui^ical prayers. They are found in diife- 
rent sections of the traditions or Altddijim 

‘ADL Justice. Appointiiif^ 

what is just ; equalising ; making of the 
same weight. Ransom. Tho word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur'an, e.g.. Surah iv. 128, 

Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitably 
to your wives, oven though ye covet it. 
Surah ii. 44, Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another soul.” Surah 
11 . 123, “ And foar the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom for k soul, nor shall an equi* 
valent be received therefrom, nor any inter- 
cession avail ; and they shall not bo helped.’" 
Surah ii. 282, “ Write it down faithfully . 
then lot his agent dictate faithfully." Surah v 
105, Lot theio be a testimony between you 
when any one of you is at the point of doatn — 
at tho time ho makes his will — two equitable 
persons from amongst you ” Surah vL 69, 
*‘And though it (soul) compensate with tho 
fullest compensation it would not bo accepted.” 
Surah v 1 15, “ Tho words of thy Lord aro 
fulfilled in truth and /itsf iVr.” Surah xvi., 78/ 

Is he to be held equal with him who bids 
what IS just, and who is on the right way?’" 
Surah xvi 92, “ Verily God bids you do 
justice.” Surah xlix. 8, Make peace with 
thesn with equity and he Surah Ixxxii 
8, ** Thy generous Loid, i^ho created thee and 
moulded thee and disposed thee aright." 

al-!ADL One of the 

nincty-nino special names of God. It signi- 
fies ‘*thc Just.” It docs not occur in tho 
Qur’an as an attiibutc of tho Divine Being, 
but it 18 in the list of attributes given iu tho 
Traditions. (Mishkdt, book x.) 

‘ADN The parden of Eden. 

Jannatu ^Adn. The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is used both for tho garden 
of Eden, in which our firit parents dwelt, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss, [jan- 
natu *ADN.] 

ADOmON. Arabic Tahannl 
(o^). An adopted eon, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no light to inherit 
from his, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives, — tho filiation of this description 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Such son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what may bo given under 
a. valid deed in gift oi will In this particular 
the Muhammadan agrees with tho English, 
and the Hindu with the Roman law. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1873, p. 124.) 

ADORATION. The acts and 

postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at the time of prayer aro similar to 
those used by the anoiont Jews (vide Smith's 
Dicticnary of the Bible, ' in loco), and consift of 
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Ruku*, or the inclination of ,thc body, the 
hands being placed on the kneo.s ; and Sujud^ 
or prostration upon tho earth, the forehead 
touching the ground, [pbayer.] The adora* 
tion of tho black stone at Makkah forms 
an important feature in tho ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, [uajj.] 

ADULTERY. Arabic zimV (obj). 

The term zind' includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in the 
punishment for these offences. [roRNidATioN ] 

Adultery is establishod beforo a Quzi, cither 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 
proof, four witnesses are required. (Qur’an, 
Surah iv..l.) When witnesses romc forward, it 
is neccssa^ that they should be examinf^d 
particularly coiiceining the nature of the 
offence. When the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that they 
have seen the parties in tho very art of carnal 
conjunction,” tlie*Qu7.] passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
tho person who has committed the sin, at 
four ditforent times, although, according to the 
Imam ash-Shufi^i, one, confession is suiiicient. 
iSome of tho doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must bo 
credited, and he must bo forthwith released.^ 

At the commoncoment of Muhammad's mis- 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for- 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured — Surafu'n-ntsd (iv.) 19, ** Shut them 
up within their houses till death release 
them, or God make some way for them.** 
This, however, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the punishment for adul- 
tery, and 100 stripes and one year's banish- 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to bo stoned to death, 
ho should bo carried to some barren place, 
and tho lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qazi, and after- 
wards by the by-standers. "When a woman 
IS stoned, a hole or excavation should be dug 
to receive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to bo dug 
for Ghandia. 

It IS lawful for a husband to slay bis wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
the very act. If a supremo lulor, such as 
u Khallfah. commit adulteiy, he i.s not subject 
to such punishment. 

Tho state of marriage which subjects a 
whoremonger to lapidation, requires that he 
bo /fir (i c. not a slave), .a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated u lawful marriage. 

It will bo seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of tho Jews 
with regal d to -adultery (Dcut. xxiii. 22, Lev. 
xix. 20); but the Mosaic penalty applied ns 
woll to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 

AFFINITY. Arabic QarJba/i 

Tho prohibited degrees (AurmnA) with regard 
to marriages are as follows ; — Mother, 
daughter, paternal nnnt, maternal aunt, bro- 
ther’s or sister's daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, step-mother, 
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daughter-in-law, granddaughter-in-law. Nor 
can any man marry any who stand in any of 
those relationships from fosterage. The mar- 
riage of two sisters at the same time ih for- 
bidden, but the marriage of a drcpcnrd wife’s 
sister is allowed. Marriage with a deceased 
brother's wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marriages being held to be a 
very honouiablo moaiis of pioMding for a 
brother’s widow. The mariiage of cousins is 
also considered most desirable, as being the 
means of keeping familic-i and tribes together. 
The passage of tho Qur’an on the subject of 
aflinitv, 18 us follow's rSuiah v. 27) — 

“Marry not women whom voiir fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate- 
ful, and an evil way — though what is past 
(e c. in times of ignorance; may bo allowed. 

“ Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunts, both on the fathei and mother's 
side, and your mcces on the brother and 
sister's side, and your fostei -mothois, and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daugbtci a who are your 
wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in : (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall bo no sin in you to marry 
them .) and the wives of your sons who pro- 
ceed out of your loins; and ye may not have 
tw'o Bisters ; except whore il is already done 
Vcnly, God is Indulgent, Merciful! ^ 

“ Forbidden to you also aic married womc-. 
except those who are in your hands as 
slaves: This is tho law of Gcd for you. And 
it is allowed you, bc^'ido thia. to seek out 
wives by means of \our ealth, with w modest 
conduct, and without fornication And give 
those with whom ye ha\c cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall bo no 
crime in you to make agi cements over and 
above the law. Verilv, God is Knowmg. 
\Yi8e!'’ 

AFFLICTION Arabic A wzrt 
ghamm (j^). The benefits of affliction 
are frequently expic's'^cd in both the Qu ran 
and Traditions. Foi example - bCirah li 150, 
*• We will try you with somoihing uf fear, and 
hunger, and lo'-s of wealth, and souls and 
fruit ; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when thcio falls on them a calamity, say, 
‘Verily we arc God’s and vcnly to Him we 
ictum This fonnula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any danger or .sudden cala- 
mity, especially in tho presence of death. 

In the traditions (see MishLdtu 'i-Ma^dbih), 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ A 
Muslim is like unto standing green corn, 
which sometimes stands erect, but is some- 
times cast down^by the wind. ’ “ Xo affliction 
befals a servant of God but on account of tho 
sins which ho commits." 

AFSUN Tho Persian 

term for Da>wah or exoicismi [exorcism.] 

‘AFtT Lit. “erasing, cancel- 

ling." The word -is generally used m Muham- 
madan books for pardon and forgiveness. It 
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oocnrB eight times in the €.g. Sfirah 

ii. 286, “ Lord, make us not to carry what wo 
have not strength for, but forgwt us and par- 
don us and have mercy on us.’’ Surah iv. 
46, “ Verily God pardons and forgives.” 

Ah*Afu is one of the ninety-nine special 
names of God. It means ** one who erases or 
cancels,” The Eraser (of sms).”. Sec Qur 
Surah iv. 51. 

AGENT. Arabic loalcll One 

legally appointed to act for another. For 'the 
Muhammadan law regarding the appointment 
of agents to transact busiiies.<f, or to negotiate 
marriages, see Hamilton’s Hidayahf vol. in. 
p. 1; Bailho’s Digest. Hanxfi CWr, p. 75; 
Imdimyah Code^ p. 29. The author of the 
HtddifLih says, “ It is lawful for a person to 
.ippoint another his agent for the scttlcmont, 
in his behalf, of every contract which he 
might lawfully have, concluded himself, such 
as sale, marriage, and so forth , ” and he then 
pioccccls to lay down rules for guidance in 
such matters at gicat length. A t^oman who 
remains in privacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, according to the saying 
of Abu Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or a minor may bo 
appointed agent for a free man. 

al-AHAD “ The One.” A 

title given to God. [names of god.] 

.AHADIYAH (ij-l). Unity, con- 

cord. A'l-AJiadtyah’is a tcin* u^tvl^hN Sufi 
m} sties to express a (.uiidit.u.n ff iTio mind, 
completely absorbed in a meditation on the 
Divine Unity. {See *Abdu ’r-Rar/aq’s Du- 
txonary of the Techniad Teiins of the Sujh. 
Sprenger’s edition.) 

AHQAF The name of a 

tract of land in Sihr in Yaman The title of 
the XLVith Surah of the Qur’an. 

AHLU ’L-BAIT {^\ ^\). « The 

people of the house.” A term used in the 
Qur'an (Surah xxxiii. 35), and in the Uadis 
{Mishkdty xxiv 21), for Muhammad's house- 
hold 

AHLU ’L-HAWA’ >1). A 

visionary person ; a hbci-tino. 

AHLU ’L-KITAB Lit. 

•' The people of the book ” A term used 
in the Qur’an for Jews and Christians, as be- 
lievers in a revealed religion. Some sects of 
the Sh?abs include the MajusI (Magi) under 
this term. 

AHMAD The name under 

which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
foretold his coming Vide Qur’an, Suiah Ixi. 
€, And remember when Jesus the son of 
Mary said, * 0 children of Israel 1 of a truth I 
am God’s Apostle to you to confirm the law 
which was given before mo, and to announce 
an apostle that shall come after mo, whose 
name shall bo Ahmad.'** Muhammad had, no 
doubt, heard that Our Lord bad promised a 
ParacletoB {TrapaKXrjro^), John xvi. 7 This 
title, understood by him. probably from the 
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similarity of sound, as equivalent to Peri^ytoe 
(TTcpucXvroc), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own. name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorified one. Muir thinks that in 
some imperfect Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, the word irapaKXjiro^ 
may have been translated Akmady or praisteL 
{Life of Mahometf vol. i. 17.) 

AHZAB “Confederates.** 

The title of the xxxiiird Surah of the Qur'an, 
which is said- to have been written when 
al-Madinah was besieged by a confederation o( 
the, Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
A.H. 6. 

AITUB [job.] 

AJAL ( Jt-l). The appointed time 

of death, suid to be ordained by God from 
the first. Qur'an, Surah xxxv. 44, “Her 
respites them until the appointed ttme. 
When their appointed time comes, verily God 
looks upon Ills servants.” [death.] 

AJiR (^^). A term used in Mu- 

hammadan law for a person hired for service. 

[IJABAII.] 

AJNABI -A. foreigner; 

any peison not of Aiiibia. 

AliUIR-I-CHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
{iLf^ j\^ The last Wednesday 

of the montii of Safai. It is observed as a 
feast in rommcmoiution of Muhammad’s 
having experienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he perfoniiud the legal bathing, for 
he died on the twelfth day of the next 
month. In some puits of Islam it is cus- 
tomary, in the eailv moining of this day to 
wiite \eiscs of the Qur’an, known as the 
Seven Sald/ns (q v ), and then wash off the mk 
and drink it as ii chaim against evil. It is 
not obsei\cd by the Wahhabis, nor is its ob- 
.scrvance uiuveisal in Islam. 

AKHLAQ The plural of 

Khulq Nature'*, dispo.sition.s, habits, manners. 
The general term for books on morality, 
e.g. AUddq-i-Jaldl\^ AUddq-i-Mnhsxnx^ the 
name of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wai7. Kusbifi, a ii. 910, which has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. H. G. Keene 
(W. H Allen & Co.) 

AKHUND (JJyi*'’!). A maulawi ; a 

teacher A title of lospoct given to eminent 
religious tcachera One of the most cele- 
brated Muhammadan tear hers of modern 
timc.s was the “ Akhund of Swat,” who died 
A.D. 1876. This great religious leader lesided 
in the village of Saidii, in the district of 
Swat, on the north-west fiontier of India. 

AKHUNDZADAH The 

.son of an Akhund A title of respect given 
to the sons oi descendants of celebrated reli- 
gious teachers [akuund.] 

AL ( J^) Lit. “ offspring, or pos- 
terity.” Used in Muslim works (or the off- 
spring of Muhammad 
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i«-A‘LA “The Most i 

High." The title of the Lxxxv^iith Suriih of I 
thft Qur’an, in the second verso of which 
the word occurs : ** The name of thy Lord the 
Most High is celebrated.” 

‘ALAM (^).‘ A staudard or 

ensign. A term used for tho flags and stan- 
dards paraded during the Muharram, [mu- 

UABBAM, STAJVDARDS.] 

*ALAM The universe ; 

world ; cohdition, state of being. 

*Alamu H-arWah The world of spirits. 
*Alamu *l-kjialq The world ; this life. 
^Alamu 'l-hdql The future state. 

^Alamu U-a^zamah . The highest heaven. 
^Alamu ^sh-shahddaJi The visible world. 

^Alamu H-gfiaih Tho invisible world. 

^Alamu H-ma^qul . The rational world. 

The four mystic stages of the $ufls are — 
'Alamu *n-ndsut The present world. 

*Aiamu 'l-ma/akut . The state of angels. 
*Alamu 'l-jaharut . The state of power. 

*Alamu H-ldhut The state of absoqition 

into the Divinity 

[SUlTIBlf.] 

‘ALAM AT The greater 

signs of the resurrection. [‘alamatu 's- 
8A‘An, RESURRECTION.] 

‘ALAMATU 'N-NUBOWAH 
(Sj^\ “ The signs of Pro- 

phecy.” A term used for the supposed mi- 
racles and other proofs of tho mission of 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter in the 
Traditions. (^Mishkdt, xxi. c. vi.) 

•ALAMATU ’S-SA<AH 

“The signs of the hour,” 

j e. tho signs of the time uf the Resurrection 
and of the Day of Judgment. The title of a 
.section of the Traditions. {Alishkdt^ xxiii 
c. 3.) [resurrection.] 

‘ALAQ (O^)- “Conirealed blood.’* 

The title of the xcvith Surah, tho first hvo 
versos of which are generally allowed to be 
the earlie.st portion of the Qur’iui. 

al-BALDAH (*AUt). “The Citv.” 
A name sometimes used in the Hadis foi 
Makkah. 

ALCHEMY. Arabic KlmujO 
Accordiiifj to tbo Kashju 

'z-ziinun, tn hno, learned Muslims arc not 
agreed :is to the cxi.«>tcnce of this occult 
science, nor aio they of one opinion as to lt^ 
lawfulncs.'^, even if it should exist. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Mentioned in tho Qur’an as Zu V-Qoj-nain, i r 
“He of tho two horns,” with which he is 
represented on his coins. (Surah xviii. 82 ) 
He Boems to have been regarded by Muham- 
mad as one invested with a divine commis- 
sion: — “Verily we established hi.s power 
upon earth ” ; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to .issign to him the position of a 
Prophet, [zu 'i.-qarnaiii.] 


<ALtU Id 

al-HAMD “Piaise.” A 

title given to the first Surah, so called because 
its first word is At-hamd. This chapter is 
also called Fdtihah, which term is used by 
modem Muslims for the Surah when it ib said 
for tho benefit of tho dead, Al-humd being 
its more usual title, [fatiuaii ] 

al-HAMDU-LI’LLAH (4U W\). 

“ Praise belongs to God.” An ejaculation which 
IS called Tahmid, and which occurs at the com- 
mencement of the first chapter of the Qur'an. 
It is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving — 

“ Thank God ! " It is very often recited w’ltb 
tho addition of Rabbi U-^dlamin^ “ Lord of the 
Universe.” [taumid ] 

al-‘ALI One of the 

ninety-mne special names of God. It means 
“ The Exalted One.’* 

‘ALT (J^). The son of Abu- 

Tulib, and a cousin-german to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. He married 
Futimah, the daughter of Muhammad, and 
had by her three sons, Hasan, Husain, and 
Muhassin. Ho was the fourth Khalifah, and 
reigned from a.H. 35 to a.ii 40 He wa-) 
struck with a poisoned sword by Ibn Muljam. 
at al-Eufah, and died after three days, 
aged fifty-nine years. Tho Sbi‘ah8 hold that, 
on the death of Muhammad, ^Ali was entitled 
to the Khalifate, and the respective claims of 
Abu Bakr, ^Urnar, and ^Usman on the one hand, 
and of ‘AU on tho other, gave use to the 
Shi'ah schism. *All issurnamed by the Arabs 
.Isanti ’//dA, and by the Persians Sher-i- 
Khudd^ i.e “ Tho Lion of God.” [sm'ui.] 

ALIF. The letter AUf (\) is 'a 

monogram frequently placed nt the head of 
letters, proscnption.s, 6ic It is the initial 
letter of tho word Alldh ‘‘ God.” 

ALIF LAM MIM. The Arabic 
letters corresi>onding to A L M, 
w’hich occur at the commencement of six 
Surahs, namely Suratu 'l-Baqarah (ii ), Suratu 
All *Imran (m ), Suratu 'l-‘.\.nkabut (xxix.), 
Suratu 'i -Rum (x\\ ).Suratu Luqman (x.xxi ), 
and Suratu ’s-Sijdab (xxxii ) Muhammad 
never explained the meaning of these mysle- 
iious letters, and con'^cquently they are a 
fiuitful source of perplexity to learned com- 
inentatois. Jalalu 'd-din gives an exhaustive 
summary of the different views in his Itqdn 
(p 470) Some suppose they stand for the 
words .l//dA, “God”, Lofij. “gracious”: 
Mnjid. “ gloi ions ” Others say they stand for 
Ana'iidhu I am the God who knoweth ’ 

Others maintain that they w’ere not meant to 
be understood, and that they were mserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
ill order to remind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his intellect would never 
fathom. ^ 

ALU ‘IMRAN jl). “The 

family of 'Imran ” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qur’&n. 

‘ALIM pi. *ulama. A learned 
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r.sn. The term usually iuoludes all religions 
teachers, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazls, and 
Maulawies; and in Turkey it denotes the poli- 
tical party led by the i cligious teachers. 

ai;.-‘AL 1M ■(^'). One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’fin, and means “ The 
^ViRe One.” 

ALLAH [god.] 

ALLAHU AKBAR (j4\ 4U\). 

“ God is great,” or '• God is most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takhir. It 
occurs frequently in the liturgical forms,' 
and IS used when slaying an animal for food. 
[TAKBIR.J 

ALMSGIVING. The word gene- 
rally used for alms is Sadaqah^ or that which 
manifests righteousness ; the word zakdt, or 
puriGcation, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms, [zakat.] Sadaqatu 'l-Fitt are 
the ofTenngs given on the Lessor Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very frequently en- 
joined in the Qur'an, e.q. Surah ii 274-5, 
“ What ye expend of good (i.e. of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall be paid to you 
agam, and ye shall not be wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God's way and cannot travel ae the caith 
Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord ” 

The follow'ing aie some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of alm‘-giving, as 
they occur in the Traditions — *• The upper 
hand is better than the loner one. The 
upper hand is the givei of alms, and the 
loner hand is the poor boggar,” “The best 
of alms aic those given hy a man of small 
means, nho gives of that which he has earned 
bv labour, and gives as much as he is able.” 

“ Begin by giving alms to youi own relatives ” 
“ Doing justice between two people is alms, 
assisting a man on his beast is alms , good 
words are alms.” *• A camel lent out for 
milk IS alms a cup of milk every moiningand 
evening is .alms ” *• Youi snjihng in your 

brother's face is alm.s , assisting the blind is 
alms." “ God sa\ s. Bo thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thee " (See 
Mishkdt^ Matthew’s edition, vcl i p 429 ) 

ALWAH (cV'). I'l- of “The 

tables" (nf the Law) Mentioned in the 
Qui'an, Suiah vii. 142. ‘-We niotc for him 
(Moses) upon the Tables {nl-Alu:uh) a monition 
eoncerning every mattci.” 

Muslim diunes arc not agreed ns to the 
number either of the tables, or of the Com- 
mandments. The commentators Jahilain .say 
they ncr^ either seven or ten. [tln co3I- 
XANDMEKT6.] 

‘AMAL-NAMAH (4-Vi J^). Tho 

Persian word for Sahi/atu U-A^mdk or iccord 
of actions kept by the recording angels 
[SAHIFATC 'L-A‘MAL, KIRAMD ’L-KATIBIN.] 

AMAN Protection given 


W a Muslim conqueror to those wh< pay 
Jizyah^ or poll tax. [jihad.] 

AMBITA (oW\). pi. of Null. 

“Prophets.” Tho title of the xust Siirah. 
[PROPBBTe.] 

AMlN Hebrew An 

expression of assent used at the conclusion of 
prayers, very much as in oUr Christian wor- 
ship. It is always used at the conclusion of 
the Suratu ’1-Fatihah, or first chapter of the 
Qur’an. 

A Faithful.” Al-Am\n is the title which 
it 19 said was given to Muhammad when 
u youth, on account of his fair and honour- 
able bearing, which won tho confidence of the 
people. 

Ammu 7-Baif, one who nrishes to perform 
the pilgrimage to Makkiih. 

AMINAH (^1). Muhammad’s 

mother. She was tho wife of ‘Abdu 'llah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abdi Mauaf. 
She died and was buned at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
before her son claimed the position of a Pro- 
phet. 

AMiR (^1), An^licej Emir. “A 

ruler ; a commander ; a chief ; a nobleman.” 
It includes tho various high offices m a Muslim 
state; the Imam, or Khallfab. being styled 
'l-Umard*^ the ruler of rulers; and 
Amiru 'I’Mu'mininy the commander of the 
believers. 

AMIRU ’L-HAJJ The 

chief of the pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. [uajj.] 

AMIRU ’L-MU’MININ 

“The Commander of the 
Believers.” A title which was first given to 
Abdu 'llab ibn Jahsh after his expedition to 
Nakblah, and which was afterwards assumed 
by the Khalifah.s (first by *Umar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey, [khalifau.] 

‘AMR IBN AL.‘ASI ^ 

One of the Companions, celebrated for his 
conquest of S^na, Palestine and Kgypt, in the 
roigns of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. Ho died 
(according to an-Nawani) a.h. 43. 

AMULETS. Arabic HamO'il 
“ finythinp suspended ” ; 
7r/'i/ it, “ .a 1 efuge ” ; Ilijdh, “ a cover ” 

Amulets, .'ilthougb of heathen origin, are 
voi\ common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used ns amulets: (1) a small 
Qur’.m, oneavod in silk or leather, and sus- 
pended fioin llio shouldei , (2) a chapter or 
verse of the Qur’an, nntton on paper and 
folded in leather oi vcUot; (3) some of tho 
names of (jod, or the numciicul power (see 
An.JAn) of those n.Tmes ; (4) the names of pro- 
phet s,cclcbi a led saints, or the numerical power 
of tho same , (.!>) tho Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. Tho chapters 
of the Qur’an generally selected for Amulets 
arc: Surahs i., vi , xviii., xxzvi., xliv., It., 
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Ixxviii. Five versoB known as the 
Aydiu or '* verses of protection/’ are 

also frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
'are SQrahs ii. 256 ; xii. 64 ; xiii. 12 ; xv. 17 : 
XXXVii. 7. [ATA.TU ’l-hifz.] 

These charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro- 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, In fact, upon any- 
thing from which evil is to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
C^uPan, should be used for amulets. Informa- 
tion regarding the formation of magic squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism, [exorcism, da*wah.] 
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A5 AMULET OF THE ATTRIBUTE OF GOD — Hdfiz^ 
“ THE PROTECTOR.'’ 



A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED AS AN AMULET. 

i.L.AN<AM “Tbe Cattle.” 

The title of the vitb Sfiiali, m verse 137 of 
which some suporstilious customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain cattle, aic incidentally 
mentioned. . 

ANANiTAH From ana, 

I.” “Egotism " Al-ondiuyah is a term used 
by the Sufl^ to express the existence of man 

AHAS IBN MALIK 
AsUU). The last of the CoinpaniQns 
of Muhammad, and the foundei of the sect of 
the Malikis. He died iit al-Basrah, a.b. 93. 
aged 103. 

al-ANFAL (JUiiai). “The Spoils.” 
.The title of the viiith Surah which was 
occasioned by a dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at the battle of Dadr, between the young 
men who had fought and the. old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 
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ANGEL. Arabic maValc or malak 

iJsIU). Persian Firishfah (^^). 

“ It 18 believed,” says Il»n Mfijah, “ that the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, und 
reason ; and that the difTetenco bGt^^ecn them, 
the Jinn, and Shaitans is a difTcicncc of 
species. Know,” he adds, “ that the angels 
are sanctified from carnal desire and the dis- 
turbance of anger : they disobey not God in 
what Uo hath commanded them, but do what 
they arc commanded. Their food is the cele- 
brating of His glory, their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His holiness ; their conversation, 
tbe commemoration of God, Whoso name be 
exalted; their pleasure, His worship; and 
they are created in different forms and with 
different powers.” (Arabian Niyfits, Lane's 
edition, Notes to tbe Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them arc archangels, or, as they 
aie called in Arabic, Karuhiyun (Cherubim), 
namely, Jahra'il,, oi (Gabriel), the 

angel oi revelations ; or Allkdl^ 

(Michael), the patron of the Israelites ; 
Israjil^ the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last day; and or 'AztSW, 

the angel of death. Angels are said to be 
infenor in dignity to human prophets, be- 
cause all tbe angels were commanded to 
prostrate themselves before Adam (Surah ii. 
32). Every believer is attended bv two record- 
ing angels, called tbe Kirdmu H-kdtibin^ one of 
whom records bis good actions, and tbe other 
his evil actions. There are also two angels, 
called Mvskhar and Nakir, w'ho examine all 
the dead in their graves. Tbe chief angel who 
has charge ’of hell is called Afdf? ib, and his 
subordinates are named Zabdniyahy or guards. 

more extended account of these angels w^ill 
be found under their paiTicular titles. 

Tbe angels intercede for ^au: “Toe 
angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
Ask forgiveness for tbe dwellers on earth.” 
(Surah xlii 3.) They also act as guardian 
angels ; “ Each bath a succession of afigcls 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God’s behest.” (Siirah xiii. 12.) “ Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord aideth 
you i^ith three thousand angels sent down 
I (fiom on high)?” (ijurtih iii. 120) “He 
I IS the supiemc over Hi*; servants, and sendetb 
forth giiaidians ^^ho w.itch over you, until, 
I when death oveitakctli any one of you, our 
• iiics.songei 3 icccivc him and fail not " (Surah 
i .1. Gl.) 

! There are eight angels vsho support the 
till one of God, *• And iho angels shall be on 
Its bides, and ovei thoui on that day eight 
shall bear up the thi one of th\ Lord.” (Suiah 
Ixix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hclL 
“Over it are nineteen. None but angels have 
we made guardians of the fire.” (Siirah Ixxiv. 
30, 31.) 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on-Exoicism ((h'‘unfi). entitled the 
Jau'dJiiru''i-KJiam'nih, are Isififll. Jibra'il, Kal- 
kuil, Dardu'il, Duibu il, Rnftmu'il, Sharkd'il, 
Tankafil, Ismu’il, Saraklka'il, Kbarurall, 
! T<^ta’il, Ruyu’il, llfilu'Il, HaunMikii, ‘Itn'ihl, 
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Amwakil, ‘Amrfi*il, ‘Azra’Il, Mikall, Mahk&ll, 
llarta’il, lAta’il, Nura’il, Nukha’il. [exor- 
cism.] 

ANIMALS. Arabic Hayawdn 
Accordin<^ to the Qur'an, 
Surah xxiv. 44, “ God hath created every 
animal of water.” “ An idea,” eays Rodwell, 
‘‘perhaps derived from Gen. i 20, 21.” 

It IS believed that at the Resurrection the 
irrational animals will be restored to life, th.at 
they may be brought to judgment, and then be 
annihilated. See Qur’an, Siirah vi. 38, “No 
kind of beast is there on the earth, nor fow'l 
that flioth with its wings, but is a community 
like you ; nothing have Wo passed over in the 
book (of the Eternal docreos) . then unto their 
Lord shall they bo gathered.” 

al-'ANKABCT “The 

Spider.” The title of the xxixth Surah, 
in which there is a passing reference to 
this insect in the 40th verso : — “ The like- 
ness for those who take to themselves giiai 
di%ns besides God is the likeness of the spidvt 
who buildeth her a house ; but truly the 
'frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
the spider.” 

AL- ANSAR ‘‘The Helpers,” 

a term used for the early converts of al- 
Madinah ; hut when all the citizens of al- 
Madlnah were ostensibly converted to Islam, 
they were all named An$dr^ while those 
Muslims who accompanied tbo Prophet from 
Makkah to al-MadInah were railed Muhajirwiy 
or exiles. (Muir’s Li/e of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p. 26.) [MUHAM.HAD.] 

ANTICHRIST, [masihu 'd-daj- 

JAL.] 

APOSTASY FROM ISLAM. 
Arabic irtidad According to 

Muslim law, a male apostate, or Murtadd, iS 
liable to be put to death if he continue obsti- 
nate in his error ; a female apostate is not 
subject to capital punishment, but .she may 
be kept in confinement until she recant. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyahy vol ii. p. 227.) If 
either the husband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of Islam, a divorce takes place ipso 
facto f the wife is entitled to her whole dow er, 
•but RO sentence of divorce is necessary If 
the husband and wife both apostatize together, 
their marriage is' generally allowed to con- 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar saya it is 
annulled. But if, after their Joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islam, then the mnriiago would bo dis- 
solved. (Hamilton’s Hiddyahy vol. ii. p. 183.) 

According to Abu Hanlfah, a male apostate 
is disabled from selling or otherwise dispos-. 
ing of his property. But Abu Yusuf and 
Imam Muhammad differ from their 'mastei 
upon this point, and consider a male apostate 
to be as competent to exercise every right as 
if he were still in the faith. {Hiddyah, vol. 
ii. p. 236.) , 

If a boy under age apostatize, be is not 
to he put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
he come to lull age, when, if he continue in 


‘AQILAH 

the state of unbelief, ho must be put to ctoath^ 
Neither lunatics nor drunkards are held ta 
be responsible for their apostasy from Islam. 
{Hiddyah, vol. ii. 246.) If a person upon com-- 
pulsion become Rn apostate, his wife is not 
divorced, nor are his lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musalman upon compul- 
sion, and afterwards apostatize, he is not to 
be put to death. (Hiddyahy vol. iii. 467.) 

The will of a male apostate is not valid, but 
that of a female apostate is valid. (Ilidduah, 
▼ol IV. 537.) 

‘Ikiimah relates that some apostates were 
brought to the I^alifah ‘ Ali, and he burnt them 
aHve ; but Tbn ‘Abbas heard of it, and said 
that the Khalifah had not acted rightly, for. 
the Prophet had said, “ Punish not with God’s 
punishment (z.c. fire), but whosoever changes 
his religion, kill him with the sword.” {Safiihts 
U- BuHdri.) 

APOSTLE. Arabic rasfd 
hawilrl The term rasuU 

(apostle or messenger) is applied to Muham- 
mad, that of hawdri being used in the Qur’an 
(Surah ill. 4, 6; Surah iv. Ill, 112; Surah Ixi. 
14) for tho Apostles of Jesus. The word 
hau'dri seems to be derived from the iEthiopic 
hot iiy ‘‘ to go " ; hawdrydy “ apostlo ” ; although^ 
according to al-Baizawi, the commentator, it is 
derived from hawira, “ to be white,” in Syriac,. 
hewQiy and was given to tho disciples of Jesus,, 
he says, on account of their purity of life and 
sincoiity, or because they were icspoctable 
men and wore white garments. In tho Tra- 
ditions (Mishkdty book i. c. vi. part 2) haudri 
IS used for tho followers of all the prophets. 
[prophets ] 

al-‘AQABAH A sheltered 

glen near Mina, celebrated as file scene of tbo 
two pledges, the fir.st and second pledge of 
al-‘ Aqabah. The first pledge as made by ten 
men of tho tribe of ]^azraj and ten of Aus, 
when thev plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus: — “We will not woishij) any but one 
God; wo will not steal; nor commit adul- 
tery; nor kill our children; nor will A\e 
slander our neighbour, and wo imII obey the 
Piophetof God.” The date assigned to this 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is Apiil 21, a.d. 621. 
The second pledge was a fe\N months aftei- 
wards, when scvcnty-iliieo men and two- 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealty to the Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of these men, and 
said . — “ Moses chose fiom amongst his people 
twelve leaders. Ye shall be sui eties for the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Josus ; and 
I am surety for my people. And the people 
answered, Amin, So be it.” (Muir’s Life oj 
Mahomet, vol. ii. pp. 216, 232.) 

‘AQIB “ A successor or 

deputy.” “ One who comes last.” Al-^dqib is 
a title given to Muhammad as being styled 
“ the last of the prophets.” 

‘AQILAH (iliVc). The relativea 

who pay tho expiatory mulct for man- 
slaughter, or any other legal fine. They must- 
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be ‘•relatives doscondod from one common 
father. (ITamiUon’s Hiddyah, vol iv pages 
449, 462; Baillio's Law of Sa/e, p 214 ) 

*AQlQAH A custom 

observed by the Arabs on the birth of a 
child ; nainclv, leaving the haii on the 
infant’s head until the soventli day, ^^hen it h 
shaved, and jininials are sarTificed, namelv, 
two sheep foi a hoy and ono foi a girl (Mish- 
kdt, xviii c II ) It IS enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and obsoivcd in all parts of Islam. 

AEABIA. Bilndu 'h^Arah 

Jazlratu 7-Mra6 V>^)* 

^Arahistiln The peninsula 

bearing, amongst tlie Aiahs, those names is 
the country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending as fai as the Peisian Gulf 

The woid probably signilies a “ harien 

place," “ dcseit" (Ileb 

Ptolemy divides Aiahia into three parts, 
Aiahm Pctrani, Aiabu Feh<. and Arabia 
Deserta , hut Aiahuin geogi.iphers divide it 
into Tihdmah, (tl-Jfijdz, n/-‘Aiiir, 

and n/- Yamfui 

The races ^^hlch have peopled Arabia aie 
divided into three sections, 'l-Bat- 

(fah, (il-^Ainlm and af-*Aral/ii 7- 

AfuKta*‘)ihaf} 

I. Af-^Aidhu 7-/ia’oA/A, aie the old *■ lo-t 
Arabs," of vv lioni ti adition ha^^ pieser\ed the 
names of seveial tubes, .i^, ;\s some me- 

morable paitieulais legai fling tiieii e\tim tion 
This may ^\ell hi' called tin* fabulous j>eiiod f f 
Aiahinn histoiy , luit.as it has the sanetu ii of 
the Qur’an, it ^^^Jnld be saciilege in a ^lu-tlim 
to doubt its authenticity .Vecoiding to 
tins account, tlie mo‘,t famous of the extinct 
tubes \\ero those of ‘Ad, Snniud, Jadis, and 
Tasm, all des( endeil in the third or fouith 
generation fiom Sheni 'Ad, the fathei of his 
tribe, settled, aecoiilmg to tiadition. in the 
(jieat Desert of al-Ahfjaf soon aftei the con- 
fusion of tongues Shaddad Ins son .succeeded 
him in the g»neuinient. and greatly extended 
Ins doniinions Th' peifoimcd many fahubnis 
exploit‘' ; among ntlnns, he erected a inagnili- 
cent cit\ in the deceit (d ‘Adan, >>liich had 
been begun by bis fatlicr. and adorned it nilli 
a sumptuous palace and delightful guldens. 
*in imitation of tlie celestial jiaiadi.so, m (»idei 
to iiis])iic his .subjects AMtii a sujhm stUioiis 
veneiutioii for liim as a god This supeib 
atructurc A\as built AMth bucks of gold and 
.silver alteinately disjiosed. Tin* loof nan of 
gold, inlaid w ith precious stones and ]»earls. 
The tree.s and .shiuhs weio of the same pre- 
cious materials The fruit.s and flowors were 
luhiea, and on the hianchcs were perched 
))irds of similai metals, the hollow part.s of 
which VI ere loaded with every .species of the 
tlehest perfumes, so that every hieezc that 
blow came charged with fiaginnee fr<nn the 
bills of these golden images To this p.sia- 
di.se he gave the name oMiam (.see Qurfin 
Surah Ixxxix. t»). On the completion of all 
this grandeur, Shaddad set out with a .splehdid 
votinue to admiic its beauties. But heaven 
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w'ould not suffer his pndo and impiety to go 
unpunished ; for, wdien within a day's journey 
of the place, they were all flestioyod by a 
ten ihlo noise fiom the clouds As a uionumonf 
of Divine justice, the city, we aie assured^ 
still stands in the deseit, though invisible. 
Southev, in his Thnlahfi, has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and supei stitiona of 
the Aiahs vnth the eve of a poet, a philo- 
sophei, and an antiquary Accoiding to at- 
Tabaii, this legcndaiy palace was discovered 
in the time of Mmiiwiyah, the first Khallfahof 
Damascus, by a peison in .search of astray 
( umel. A fanciful tiadition adds, that tho 
* Angel of death, on being asked w’hether, in 
the di.soharge of his duties, an instance bad 
evoi oecuiied in which he had felt some com- 
passion tow aids his wi etched victims, ad- 
mitted that only twice had liis fijinpathios 
been awakened — once tow'ards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had been exposed on a solitary 
plank tostiuggle foi existence with the winds 
. 111(1 waves, and which he spared ; and tho 
.second time m cutting oft the unhappy Sbad- 
dad at the moment when almost w’lthm view 
6f tile glorious fabric which he had orectod 
I at s(* much expense. No sooner had the 
! angol spoken, than a voice fiom heaven 
1 \<us hi‘urd to declare that the helplosa 
I iniio( cut on the plank was no other than 
1 Shaddud himself . and that his punishment 
, w.is a |ust retnhution for bis mgratitudo 
: to a nieieiful and kind Providence, which 
had not only sav ed his life, hut raised him 
. t(t uni nailed w*ealtli and splendour The 
I wh(»b* f ible se( njs to bo a eonfused tradition 
; of R(‘lus and the ancient Babylon , or, rather, 
as tin* name would impoit, of Benhadad, men- 
j tioned in Sciipluie as one of the most famous 
of the S\Tiaii kings, who, w'o aic told, was 
worshipped b\ his subjects. 

Of tlu* ‘-Vdites and their succeeding piinccs, 
nothing ceitain is know’n, exeejit that they 
weie disjieised oi destruved in tlie couise of a 
, few’ eentuiies bv fbe soveicigns of al-Yaman. 

The tube of Sam ud first settled in Arabia 
j Felix, and on tbeir expulsion thov repaired 
I to al-Hiii. (*ii the coidint". of Svna. Like the 
‘Adites. tli(»v aie ii'jioited to have been of a 

■ most gigantK st.itni e. the t.illc'^t being a huii- 
, (lied ( iibits high . 111(1 the least sixty ■ and .such 
i w,is then muscular jiowei. that, with a stamp 
i of tho fool in the diie^t soil, the\ could plant 
I thcmsclv('s knee-deep in tho eaith. They 

1 dwelt, the QinTm inft'iins us, in the eaves of 
the io(ks. and cut the mountains into houses, 
which icmaiii to ihis day.” In this tube it is 
easy to discovei the Thamudcni of Diodorus, 
' PlinVj and Ptolemy. 

1 The tribes of Ta.sm and Jadl^ settled be- 
! tween ^lakkah and al-Madinah, and occupied 
the wh(»le level countiy of al-Yamaii, living 
I pnmiiscuou'^ly under the same go> eriimeiit. 

■ Theii histoiy is buried in daikness , .and when 
the Aiahs wish to denote .‘iiiythmg of dubious 
authoiity. they call it a f.side of Ta.sm. 

The extinction of these tiilu's. necord- 
' ing to the Qurfin. was mnaciilou.s, and a 
; signal I'xainjde of Divine Tcngcanee. The 
I posterity of ‘Ad and Samfid had abfindoned 
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the worship of the true God, and lapsed into 
incorrigible idolatry. They had been chastised 
with a three years' drought, but their hearts 
remained hardened. To the foimer was sent 
the Prophet Hud, to reclaim them and preach 
the unity of the Godhead. “ 0 my people 1 " 
exclaim^ the prophet, ** ask pardon of your 
Lord; then turn unto Him with penitence, 
(and) He' will send down the heavens upon 
you with copious rains, and with strength in 
addition to your strength will He increase 
you.” Few believed, and the overthrow of 
the idolaters was effected by a hot and suf- 
focating wind, that blew seren nights and 
eight days without intermission, accompanied 
with a terrible earihqualw, by which theiv 
idols were broken to pieces, and their houses 
thrown to the ground. (See Qur'an, Surah vii. 
G3, xi. 63.) Luqman, who, according to some, 
was a famous king of the 'Adites, and who 
lived' to the age of seven eagles, escaped, with ' 
about sixty others, the common calamity. 
These few survivors gave rise to a tribe 
called the Latter 'Ad ; but on account of their 
crimes they were transformed, as the Qur’an 
states, into asses or monkeys. Hud returned 
to Ha^ramaut, and was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood, where a small town, Qabr Hud, 
still bears his name. Among the Arabs, ^Ad 
expresses the same remote age that Saturn or 
Ogyges did among the Greeks ; anything of 
extreme antiquity is said to be "as old as 
King *Ad.” 

' The idolatrous tribe of Samud had the 
prophet $dlih sent to them, whom D’Herbelot 
makea the son of Arphaxad, while Bochart 
‘and 'Sale suppose him to be . Peleg, the 
brqthev of Joktan. His preaching had little 
effeat, The fate of the 'Adites, instead of 
being a -warning, only set them to dig caverns 
in t^e rocl^s, where they hoped to escape the 
vengeance of winds and tempests. Others 
demknddd a sign from the prophet in token of 
hisjoission. As a condition of their belief, 
they challenged him to a trial of power, 
similar to what took place between Elijah 
'and the priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain rock a camel big with young 
wa^ to come forth in their presence. The 
idolaters were foiled ; for on Siilih's pointing 
to the spot, a she-camel was produced, with a 
young one /eady weaned. This miracle 
wrought conviction in a few ; but the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and divided the 
flesh among them. This act of impiety sealed 
. their doom. " And a violent tempest overtooK 
the wicked, and they were found prostrate on 
their breasts in their abodes.” (Qur’an, 
Surah vii.*7l, xi. 64.) 

The tribes of Jadis and Tasm owe their 
extinction to a different cause. A certain 
despot, a Tasmitd, but sovereign of both tribes, 
had rendered himself detested by a voluptuous 
law clsiming for himself a priority of right 
o\or all the brides of the Jadisitcs. This 
insult waa not to be tolerate^ A conspiracy 
was formed. The king and his chiefs were 
invited to an entertainment. The avengers 


had privately hidden their swords in tha 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes- 
tivity they fell upon the tyrant and his 
retinue, and finally extirpated the greater 
part of his subjects. 

II. — The pure Arabs are those who claim 
to be descended from Joktan or Qahtun, whom 
the present Arabs regard as their principal 
founder. The members of this genuine 
stock are styled al-^\rAbu ’l-'Aribah, the 
genuine Arabs. According to their genealogy^ 
of this patriarch, his descendants formed two 
distinct branches. Ya'rub, one of his sons, 
founded the kingdom of al- Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijuz. These two are the only sons 
spoken of by the Arabs. Their names do not 
occur in Scripture ; but it has been conjec- 
tured that they were the Jerah and Hadoram 
mentioned by Moses as among the thirteen 
planters of Aiythia (Gen. x. 26). 

In the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jews. From an early 
era they have retained the .distinction 'of sepa- 
rate and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes oiir chie'f 
guide into the dark abyss of their antiquities. 
The posterity of Ya'rub spread and multi- 
plied into innumerable clans. New accessions 
rendered new subdivisions necessary. In the 
genealogical tables of Sale, Gagnier, and 
Saiyid Ahmad I^an, are enumerated nearly 
three-score tribes of genuine Arabs, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their 
names even at the present day. 

IIL — The ^Arahu 'l-Musta>rihaht the mixed 
Arabs, claim to be descended from Ishmael 
and the daughter of al-Muzaz, King of 
al-Hijuz, whom he took to w-ife, and wsf^ of the 
ninth generation from Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of the Jurhumites, till the 
time of Ishmael, little is recorded, except the 
names of their princes or chiefs, and that 
they had posHession of the territory of al-^ijaz. 
But as Muhammad traces bis descent to this 
alliance, the Arabs have been, more than 
usually careful to preserve and adorn his 
genealogy. The want of a pure anrostry is, 
in their estimation, more than compensated 
by the dignity of so sacred a connexion ; for 
they boast as much as the Jews of being 
reckoned the children of Abraham. This 
circumstance will account for the preference 
'with which they uniformly regard this branch 
of their pedigree, and for the many romantic 
legends they have grafted upon it. It is not 
improbable that the old giants and idolAers 
suffered an imaginary extinction to make way 
for a more favoured race, and that Divine 
chastisements always ovci-took those who 
darad to invade their consecrated terri- 
toribs. 

The Scripture account of tlm expulsion and 
destiny of this venerated progenitor of the 
I Arabs is brief, but simple and affeotiug. 
' Ishmael was the son of Abrahato by Hagar, 
an Egyptian slave. When fourteen years of 
age, ho was snpplanteil^ In the hopes 
affections of his father by the birth of 
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thr^gh wliom tho promises were to doscenrl. 
This event made it necessary to remove tho 
nnhappy female ' and her child, who were 
accordingly sent foiih to seek their fortune 
in some of tho surrounding unoccupied dis- 
tricts A small supply of provisions, and a 
‘bottle of water on her shoulder, was all she 
carried from the tent of her master. Direct- 
ing her steps towards bor native country, slio 
wandered with the lad in the wildoiTiess of 
Beor-sheba, which was destitute of springs. 
Hero her stock failed, and it seemed impos- 
aiblevto avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro- 
spects, but tho feelings of the mother were 
more acute than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her 8on*s death, 
ahe laid him under one of tho shiiibs, 
took an affecting leave of him, and retired 
to a distance. “ And she went, and sat 
her down over against him, a good way off, 
as it were a bow-shot ; for she said, Let 
me not see the death of tho child. And she 
sat over against him. and lifted up her voice 
.and wept.” (Gen. xxi. 1C.) At this moment 
an angel directed her to a well of water 
close at hand, — a discovery to which they 
owed tho preservation of their lives. A pro- 
mise formerly given was renewed, that 
shmael was to become a great nation^that 
he w’as to be a wild man — his hand against 
every man, and every man's hand against him. 
Tho travellers continued their journey to the 
wilderness of Paran, and there took up their 
residence. In duo time the lad grew to man- 
hood, and grcntlv distinguished hhnself as an 
archer, and his' mother took him a wife out of 
her own land. Here the sacred nairativo 
breaks off abruptly, the main object of Moses 
being to follow the history of Abraham's 
dcscendant.s through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Isbrnael's history, 
have mixed a great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijaz was the district where ho settled, and 
that Makkah,then an arid wilderness, ^^asthe 
I identical spot where his life was providentially 
saved, and where Hagar died and was buried. 
The well pointed out by tho angel, they be- 
lieve to he the famous Zamzam, of which all 
pious Muslims drink to this day. They 
make no allusion to bis alliance \Mth the 
Egyptian woman, by whom he had twelve 
sons (Gen. xxv. 12-18), tho chiefs of as many 
nations, and tho possessors of separate towns; 
but as polygamy was common in his age and 
country, it is not impiobablo he may have 
bad more wives than one. 

It was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous presoivation of Ishmacl that God 
commanded Abraham to build the Kabbah, 
and his son to furnish tho necessary 
materials. 

Muhammadan writers give tho following 
account of Ishmaol and his descendants : — 
Ishmacl was constituted the prince and first 
Iiigh-priest of Makkah, and, during half a 
century he preached to tho incredulous Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that of Abraham, and in the I37th 
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of his ago, he was buried in tho tomb of his 
mother Hagar. Between the erection of tha 
Kabbah and the birth of their Prophet, the 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 years. Isbmael 
was succeeded in tho regal and sacerdotal 
office by his eldest son Nebat, although the 
pedigree of Muhammad is traced from Kedar, 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority ; for, in pro- 
gress of time, the Jurhumites seized the go- 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which ^ they maintained about 300 years. 
These last, again, having corrupted the true 
worship, were assailed, as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by tho scimitars of the 
Ishmaelites, who drove them from Makkah^ 
and then by divers maladies, by which 
the whole race finally perished. Before 
quitting Makkah, how'evor, they committed 
every kind of sacrilege and indignity. They 
filled up the Zamzam well, after having 
thrown into it tho treasures and sacred 
utensils of tho temple, tho black stone, the 
swords and cuirasses of Qala*ah, the two 
golden gazelles presented by one of the 
kings of Arabia, the sacred image of tho ram 
substituted for Isaac, and all the precious 
movables, forming at once the object and 
the workmanship of a superstitious devo- 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Ishmacl kept possession of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following is tho list of chiefs who 
arc said to have ruled the Hijaz, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as far 
as ^Vdnun : — 

A. D. 538 *Abdu 'llab, the father of MuhammadL 

505 ‘Abdii ’1-Muttalib. ' 

472 Hashim. 

439 *Abd Manaf. ' 

■’ 406 Qusaiy. 

3^3 Eilab. 

i 340 Murrah. 

- 307 Ka-ab. 

' 274 Luwaiy. 

241 Ghalib. 

208 Fihr or Qui aisb. 

. 175 Mahk. 

' 142 .m-Nazr. 

109 Kinanah. 

76 KhuzaiDinh. 

43 Mudrikah. 

10 al-Ya's. 

B. c. 23 Mnzar. 

56 NizAr. 

89 Ma‘add. 

122 ‘Adnan. 

Tho period between Ishmacl and ‘Adnan is 
variously estimated, some icckomng fo^tv, 
others only seven, genciations. The authority 
of Abu’l-Fidir, ^^ho makes it ton, is that gene- 
rally followet^ by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of Muhammad's wives. 
Making every allowanco, ho^^evcl , for patri- 
archal longexity, even foity gcneiations are 
insufficient to extend over a space of nearly 
2,600 years. From ‘Adnan to Muhammad 
the genealogy is considered cei tain, compre- 
hending twciity-ono generations, and nearly 
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tribes, all branching off from 
the same parent stem. 

(S^e Aou *l-Fidd ; Gagnier's Vie de Mako- 
metp Pocock, Specim, Arab. Hht.; Sa\yid 
Ahiud ^&n*s Easaifs; Sale's Koran^ Prelim. 
Dis ; Crichton’s Ui&t. ilra6ta.) 

ABABIC. Limnu^WArah } Lu- 

ffkatu *l-*Arab. The classical language of 
Arabia is held to be the language of the 
Qur’an, and of the Traditions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incomparable excellence 
is called al-lughah, or “ the language.” 
(See Qur’an, Surah xvi. 105, They say. Surely 
a person teacheth him [i.e. Muhammad]. But 
•the tongue of him at whom they hint is 
foreign, whilo this [i.e. the Qur’an] is plain 
Arabic.”) 

This classical language is often tenued, by 
the Arabians themselTes, the language ol 
Ma*add, and the language of Muzar, and is 
a compound of many sister dialects, very 
often differing among themselves, which 
were spoken thi'oughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nation to spread its conquering 
armies over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre- 
vented the blending of their dialects into one 
uniform language ; but this effect of disunion 
was connteracted in a great measure by the 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at ’Uk&s, at which the poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qatadah says that the Quraish tribe used to 
cull what was most excellent in the dialects 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became tho 
best of all This assertion, however, is not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Quraish, in the time of Muham- 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to acquire the utmost 
chasteness of speech. Muhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa*d ibn Bakr ibn Haw^in, descendants of 
Mn^ar, bnt not in the line of Quraish ; and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and» having also grown up among 
the trilm of . Sa*d, as the grounds of his 
claim to be the most chaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 
Ma*add was characterised by the highest degree 
of perfection, copiousness, and uniformit}', in 
the time of Muhammad, although it after- 
wardq declined. 

. The language of the Qur’an is universally 
acknowledged to be the most perfect form of 
Arabic speech. At the same time we must 
not forget that the acknowledged claims of the 
Quriin to be the direct utterance of the 
Di\|nlty have made it impossible for* any 
Muslim to criticise the work, and it has be- 
•cCme the standard by which other literary 
compositions have to be judged. ^See Lane’s 
Introduction to his Arabic IMetionarv, and 
)?almei'’8 


ARABIC LEXICONS. The first 

Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
ascribed to al-Khalil. and entitled Kiidbu't 
^Ain. The following aro the most celebrated 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the 

Tho JanOiarahy by Ibn Duraid, died a.h. 321.. 

The Ttthiib^ by al-Azhari, died a.q. 370. 

Tho Muh'it. by tho !$ahib Ibn ^Abbad, died 
A.U. 385. 

The Mujmal, by Ibn Faris, died a.h. 395. 

The Sihdlif by al-Jauliaii, died a.h. 398. 

Tho Jdmi\ by al-Qaz/uz, died a.h. 412. 

Tho Mu^ab, by Abfi Ghalib, died A.H. 436. 

Tho MuhLani^ by Ibn SIdab, died a.h. 458. 

Tho Abds, by uz-Zamakhshaii, died A.H. 
538. 

The Mugkrib, by al-Mutarrizi, died a.u. 
610. 

Tho ^Ubdbf by a?-SaghanI, died A.H. 660. 

Tho Lisdnu 7-‘.dra&,by Ibn Mukarram,died 
A.H. 711. 

The Tah^ibu U-Tah^ibf by 51ahmud at- 
Tanukhi. died a.h. 723. 

Tho Misbdh^ by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiyuml, compiled a.u. 734. 

The Mughni ^l-Lahlb^ by Ibn Hisham, died 
A.H. 761.' 

The Qdmust by al-FairuzabadI, died a.u. 
816. 

The SibdA (says Mr. Lane in bis Profaco 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
lexicology like the tSetbiA of Al~ Bukhari 
amongst tho books of traditions ; for tho point 
on which turns the title to reliance is not the 
copiousness of tho collection, but tho condi- 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled iti 
modem times in Hindust^, are the Ghiydsu 7- 
Lughat^ by Maulawl Ghiya.su ’d-din of Ram- 
pur, and the Muntaha 'I-' Arab, , by ‘Abdu ’r- 
Rahim ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Karim of ^aflpur. Those 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

Tho Arabic-Latin dictionary of Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, a.d. 1653 ; 
that of Freytag at Halle, a.d. 1830-35. 

The Arabic-English and English- Arabia 
dictionaries extant are — 

Richardson's Persian-Arabic-English, a.d. 
1777. 

Richardson's English-Persian-Arabic, a.d. 
1810. 

Francis Johnson's Persian- Atabic-English, 
A.Di 18o2. 

Catafago’s Arabic-English and English- 
Arabic, new edition, 187^ 

Lane’s Arabic-English, a.d. 1^63 to 1882, 
imperfec^. 

Dr. Badger’s English- Arabic, a.d. 1881. 

Dr. Steingass’s English- Arabic, a.d. 1882. 

: AL.A‘Blf (uys^). (l)^Th» 

, partition between heaven and hell, described 
in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 44, “ Betwixt the two 
(heaven and hell) there is a partition ; and on 
al-A'raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitants of 
Paradise, ‘Peace be upon you!’ (but) they 
have not (yet) entered it, althou^ they so 
desire. Andwhentheir sight is turned towarda 
I tho dwellers in tho Fire, they sa^, ‘ 0 oui* licrd» 
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floSa OB not with the UBjuat people.’” Accord- 
Ing to Sale, aUA^raf is derived from the verb 
^ara^a, which sigaifios “ to distinguish between 
things, or to part them ** ; though some com- 
mentators give another reason for the imposi- 
tion of this name, because, saj they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
th^ blossed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics : and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
tUvated^ as such a wall of separation most 
bo supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
bo a soi-t of limbo for the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
been most • eminent for sanctity. Others 
placG^ere those whose good and evil works 
are so equal that they exactly counterpoise j 
each other, and therefore deserve neither 
reward nor punishment ; and these, say they, 
will on the last day bo admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others suppose this 
intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war, without their 
parents' leave, and therein sufiFered mar- 
tyrdom ; being excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell because 
they are martyrs. (2) The title of Surah vii. 
(3) A term used by $ufi mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi- 
tating on the existence of God in all things. 

‘ARAPAH (^7*). The vigil of the 

‘Ida 'I-Azl>ai or Feast of Sacriflee, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount > *Arafat. [^IDU 

X-AZHA.] 

‘ARAFAT or *Arafah. 

The ** Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil- 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after- 
noon prayers, and hear the ^utbah or 
sermon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu l-Hijjah. Upon 
the origin of the*name given to this mountain. 
Burton says, ** The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend: — When our drst 
parents forfeited hedven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser- 
pent descended upon Ispahan, the peacock at 
Uabul ; ' Satan at Bilbays (others .say Semnan 
or Seistan), Eve upon *Arafat, and Adam at 
Oeylon (^randib). The latter, deteimining 
to seek his wife, began a journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance. Wherever our first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose ; and between the strides will always 
be country. Wandering for many vears, he 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where oar 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place the name of 'Arq/oA" 

AEA9I Lit “lands”; the 

sale of lands. Tombs are not included in the 
sale of lands. A place or station forcastung 
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the harvest is not considered to be amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there- 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 

i Baillie’s Law of Sale^ pages 54, fiA) 

LAND.] 

ARCHITECTURE. The term 8 ara~ 

cenic is usually applied by Enghsh writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventors 
of it. They had, in fact, no distinctive style 
of their own when they made their rapid con- 
quests, but adapted existing styles of archi- 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madinah, 
but it was an exceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in the Qur’an or in 
the Traditions on the subject. 

The typical varieties of the earlier Muham- 
madau architecture are those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt; its later form 
appeared in Constantmople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture m Spain is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of the city. It was commenced 
by tho Khalifah *Abdu V-Ralun^, 786 A.D., 



with the avowed intention that it should be 
the finest mosque in the world, and Byzantine 
architects are said to have beem specially 
invited to superintend its oonstmotion. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still remain, is 
the Mosque of ‘Amr at old Cairo, begw 
about A.D. €42, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
about sixty years later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. 8e|)hia 
was converted by the Muslim con<jueTorB into 
their chief Mosque, and inade their arohiteo- 
tural model The older Saracenio style, as 
seen at Cordova and old Ca^, continued %a 
be the basis of the .new, but it was modiiBed 
throughout by Byaantine uflaenoe. In Portia 




AROHITBOTIfRB 


ABCHITECTUBB 
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\fo may clearly trace in Muhammadan hnild- 
ings the older Persian type, and in India 



IN S. SOrUlA, COKSTANTlNOrLID. 


the Saracenic architects showed the same 
pliancy in adopting the styles of the various 
peoples amongst whom they settled. It thus 
happens (says Fergusson, in his Ilistoi f/ of 
Imtan ^rchiitctui that wc have at least 
twelve or fifteen different , styles of Muham- 
madan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 



almost to apparent insecurity ; but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness 



IN THE MOn MA9JID, AGBA. 


of particular forms tends to heighten tho- 
general luxuriance. Some have imagined that 
this element of slenderness in regard to 
pillars indicates a tent origin, erf the stylo. 
This tent-like character has been further kept 
up by concave ceilings and cupolas, embla- 
zoned with painting and gilding. Decorations 
composed of animal and human figures, being 
interdicted by Muhammadan law [pictures! 
are not found in Saracenic architecture ; 
but their gciJtnotrical patterns exhibit sin- 
gular beauty and complexity, inexhaustible 
variety of combinations, and a wonderful 
degree of harmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Latti6c or open trellis 



BABLT PATHAN STYLE IN THE QUID BUILDINGS 
AT DELHI. 


IN THE TAJ MAHALL, kOl^A. 

work is another fertile source of embelliah- 
A striking and distinctive^ feature in early ment, and is similar to the tracery met with 

Muhammadan architecture is the horse-shoe in Gothic buildings. Another characteristic 

arch, which in time gives way to a cusped or of Saracenic style is that of the dome. For 

scalloped arch, strictly so termed, the outline the most part domes occui' in mosques and 

being produced by intersecting semi-arches. •tombs, and are of Byzantine origin. Minarets 

Another variety of Saracenic arch is the cir- are also a special feature in Muhammadan 

I cular-headed and stilted (oim. The pillars ace mosques^ and contribute much to the pic- 

I commonly of exceedingly slender propoj-tionfr, tiuesquouoss of these buildings. They 


ARITAH 


A8HAB 


fomd in mosqnos of the later Saracenic atyle. 
'(See Fergnsaon's Indian and Easttm Archiitc- 



IN A HOUSE IN PBSHAWAS. 

lure, Mr. Owen Jones’s Alhambra Palace^ Her- 
semer’s Arahische Bauverzierungen.') 

‘ABlYAH A kind of sale 

permitted' in Islam, namely, when a person 
computes what quantity of fruit there is on a 
tree and sella it before it is plucked. (^Mish- 
kait^TU. c. ▼.) 

‘AEITAH («i,Ve). ( 1 ) A loan for 

the use of anything of which Qarz cannot be 
tnade : e.g. the loan of a horse is *Angah ; 
the loan of money is Qarz. (2) A gift, of 
which the following is an example : — A person 
makes a ^ift to another of the dates of a 
palm-tree in his garden; but haring after- 
wards some doubt of the propriety of that 
person coming duly to his gaixlen where 
his family usually are, and being at the 
same time' unwilling to depart from his 
promise, or Do retract his gift, he gives 
some of the datea' that have already been 
pulled in lieu of those upon the tree. 
(Baillie’s Law of Sate, p. 300.) 

ABE, NOAH’S (cy taUt). It is 

menUoned in the history of the Deluge, as 
recorded in the Qur’an, in two places — Surah 
xi. 89, ** Build the ark under our eye and after 
our revelation,” and SOrah xxiif 27. There 
is also supposed to be an allusion to the ark 
in Sarah xxxvi. 41,** And a sign to them is 
that we bare their offspiing in the laden ship.” 

AI 3Ai2awi says that Noah was two years 
building the ark, which was 800 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 80 broad, and which was made 
of Indian plane-tree ; that it consisted of 
three storeys, thelowest for beasts, the middle 
for men and women (who were separated 
frpm^eaoh other^, and the highest for birds. 

The ark is said to have rested on the moun- 
tain al-Jadi. [noau.] 

ABE OF THE COVENilNT. The 
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Hebrew word for “Ark” is - 7 ^ (i.e. 
a chest, a cofEer), Chald. 

Arabic See Qur’an, Surah 

ii. 249, ** The sign of his (Saul’s) kingdom is 
that there shall come unto you the ark 
{Tahut) ; in it shall be security (or the Shechi-, 
nah, takinah^ Heb. from your 

Lord, and the relics of w^t the family 
of Moses and the family of Aaron left ; the 
angels shall bear it.” Jalalu ’d-din says 
this ark contained the images of the prophets, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
aqd at length came to the Israelites, who put 
great confidence therein, and continually car- 
ried it in front of their army, till it was taken 
by the Amalokites. But on this occasion the 
angels brought it back in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
who was thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 

AEMS, The Sale of. The sale of 

armour or warlike stores to rebels, or in their 
camp, is forbidden, because selling arms into 
the hands of rebels is an • assistance to defec- 
tion. But it is not forbidden to seU the mate- 
rials for making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ voL ii. 225.) 

ABSH (1.) A legal term 

for compensation. (2.) A mulct ; a fine ; par- 
ticularly that which is paid for shedding of 
blood. (3.) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Whaetever a pur- 
chaser receives from a seller after discover- 
ing a fault in the article bought. 

*ABSH (v>;c). ■ The term used in 

the Qur’an for the throne Of Qod. Surah ix. 
131, **He is the Lord of the mighty throne.'* 
Husaini, the commentator, says the throne 
has 8,000 pillars, and the distance between 
each pillar is 3,000,000 miles. 

'A$ABAH (3^). A legal term 

for male relatives by the father's side, 
agnates. 

A^AF («-Avl). The waTdr or prime 
minister of Solomon. Alluded to in the 
Qur'an, Surah xxvii. 40, as ** He with whoij^ 
was knowledge of the scripture.” Muham- 
madan commentators say he was the son of 
Barkhlyau 

ASAB' (jH). Belating; handing 
down by tradition- Generally used for a 
Hadiy related by one of the Oompanions, as 
distinguished from one of the Prophet’s own. 

AL^AgABU 'SH-SHABlF 

The sacred relic. A hair 
of either the beard or mustachios of Muham- 
mad, or a foot-print of the Prophet. One of 
these sacred relics (a hair of nis beard) is 
exhibited in the g^t mosque at I>w, 
another in a mosque in Cashmere. 

AS^lB pi- of SS^. 

The Companions or Asftoclatos of MuhoiQBnid 


ASHABU 
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The tem used for « single oompenion ie 
Concerning the title of ** Companion,’* 
there is oqnsiderable controversy as to the 
pe^ons to whom it can be applied. Sa*id 
ibn al-Musaiyab reckoned none a ** Com- 
panion,** bnt those who had been a year or 
more with Mnhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
bvdryone who had attained puberty, had em- 
braced Islam, and had seen the Prophet, was 
a '* Companion," even though he had attended 
Muhammad, but an hour. Others, however, 
affirm that none could be a Gompamon " 
unless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, ahd he adhered to the Prophet 
at all times. Thb general opinion is that 
every one who embraced Islam, saw the Pro- 
- phet, and accompanied him, even for a short 
time, was a ** Companion.” 

It is related that the Prophet marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslima, to Hunain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the farewell pilgrimage. The number of the 
« Companions ” at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

.In point of merit, the refugees (Muhdjtrun) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (Anfdr ) ; 
but by way of precedence, the auxiliaries are 
more worthy than the later refugees. 

The ** Companions " have been arranged in 
thirteen classes, which are given by Abu ’1-Fida 
as follows : — 1. Those who first embraced 
Islam, such as Khadiiah. ‘All, Zaid, and Abii 
Bakr, and those who did not delay, till he had 
established his mission. IL The Companions 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
*Umar. III. Those who fled to Abyssinia. 
rV. The first Companions of ‘Aqabah. who 
proceeded the Auxiliaries. V. The second 
Companions of ‘Aqabah. VI. The third Com- 
panions of *Aqabah, who were seventy. Vll. 
The refugees who went to the Prophet after 
hjs flight, when he was at Quba, before the 
erection of the temple. VIU. The soldiers of 
the great battle of Badr. IX. Those who 
joined Islam between Badr and Hudaibiyab. 
X. Those who took the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah. XL Those who 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islam on the day of conquest. XIIL Those 
who were children in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and had seen him. 

Mnhammad « frequently commended the 

Companions," and spoke of, their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditions being 
devoted to 'this subject. (Mi'shkdt, xxiv. c. 
xiiL) He is related to have said, “ My com- 
panions ire like stars by which roads are 
found, for which ever companion you follow 
you will find the rigl^t road." 

a£<1SHA6U ’L-FIL 

** The Companions of the Elephant." A term 
used in the Chapter of the Elephant, or the 
CTth Surah : — ** Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the conypunions of tht etephomt ? 
Did H6 not cause their stratagem to miscarry ? 


A1-A8H‘AB1TAH 

And He sent against them birds in flol^ks, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down ! ” 
This refers to the army of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham- 
mad’s birth, in an expedition'against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka‘bah. This 
army was cut off by small-pox, and there ie no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means “ small stones," in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
the ttue intei*protation of the foui-th verse of 
this Surah, which, like many other poetical 
passages in the Qur’^, has foimed the start- 
ing point for the most puerile and extravagant 
legends. 

A§HABU *L-KAHF 

“ The Companions of the Cave," i.e. the Seven 
Sleepers, mentioned in the Suratu ’l-knhf, or 
Chapter xviii, of the Qur'an. The story, as 
told by early Christian writers, is given by 
Gibbon (Rise and Fall, Chapter xxxi.), AVhen 
the Emperor Docius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have concealed themselves in a cuve in the 
side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who give orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 years. This popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have heard 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria, is introduced into the Qur'an as a 
divine revelation. 

ASHABU ’§ . SUFFAH 

“ The sitters on the bench ” 
of the temple at Makkah. They are thus de- 
.scribed by Abu 'l-Fida: “ They were poor 
Ktrangers, without friends’ or place of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored his protection. Thus the 
porch of the temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammad went to meals, be used to call 
some of them to partake with him ; and ho 
selected others to eat with lii.s companions." 

'ASHARAH MUBASHSHARAH 
(EyUjyp* The ten who received 

glad tidings." Ten of the most distinguished of 
Muhammad’s followers, whose certain entrance 
into Paradise he is said to have foretold. 
They are Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, Usman, ‘All, 
Talhah, az-Zubair, *Abdu ’r-Rahmnn, Sa‘d-ibn- 
Abu-Waqqas, Sa‘Id ibn Zaid, Abu ‘Ubaidah 
ibn al-Jarrah. {Mishkdt^ book xxiv. c. xx., part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presumption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heaven with absolute certainty, but he made 
an exception in favour of these ten dicitin- 
guishod persons. 

al-ASH‘ARIYAH A sect 

formed by Abu ’1-Hasan *Ali ibn Ismodjl 
al-Asb'ari, born a.b. 2G0 (a.d. 873-4). ' 



ASjWAD 


AT, -ASH Arivah 

Tlict hold that tbo aitritiutes of (jod are 
<]iHtinct from Hifl ossonce, yet in such u 
way nn to forbid any comparison being 
made between God and His creatures. They 
flay they are not “Mm nor ghair:” not of His 
-ossence, nor distinct from it : i.e. they cannot 
be compared with any other things They 
also bold that Qod has one eternal will, 
from which proceed all things, the good 
and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was' written on the eternal 
table before the world was created. So< far 
they go with the Sifatis, but in order to 
preserve the moral responsibility of man, they 
eay that ho has pow'er to convert will into 
action. But this power cannot create any- 
thing new, for then God’s sovereignty would 
be impaired ; so they say that God in His pro- 
vidence so orders matters that whenever “ a 
man desires to do a ceitain thing, good or 
bad, the action corresponding to the desire is, 
'there and then, created by God, and, as it 
were, fitted on to the desire.” Thus it seems 
as if it came naturally from the will of the 
man, whereas it does not. This action is 
called /Caslf (acquisition), because it is acquired 
bv a special creative act of God. It is an 
act directed to the obtaining of pi'ofit or the 
removing of 'injury ; the term is therefore in- 
applicable to the Deity. Abu Bakr al-Bakil- 
lani, a disciple of al-Ash*ari, says: < The 
essence or substance of the action is the 
effect of the power of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as praver, or an 
action of disobedience, such as fornication, 
are qualities of tho action, which proceed 
from the power of man,” The Imum Al- 
l^aramain (ah. 419-478) hold “that the 
actions of men were clTected by the power 
which God has created in man.” Abu Ishaq 
al-lsfarayini says : “ That which maketh im- 
pression, or hath influence on action, is a 
compound of the power of God and the power 
of man.’' They also believe that the word of 
God is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds used in the Qur’an, which are 
the manifestation of that arord, are created. 
They say, iii short, that the Qur’an contains 
^1) the eternal word which existed in tho 
essence of God before time was ; and (2) the 
word which consists of sounds and combina- 
tions of letters. This last they call tho created 
word. 

Thus Al-Ash'arT traversed the main posi- 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that inan can, 
by the aid of his reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He must exer- 
cise no judgment, but accept all that is re- 
vealed. He has no right to apply the moral 
laws which affect men to the actions of God, 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason 
that the good will be rewarded or the bad 
punished in a future world, Man must always 
approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of tho actions of 
the Supreme, Whether God will accept the 
penitent sinner or not cannot be asserted, for 
He is an absolute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from /fm KhaHun; D\e' Mu^taziliten 
odff dit Frtidenker in Isldmt von H. Steiner, 
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18G5; ZurGeschichrt Abu 'l-Husannl-aRh^ansh^ 
ron W. Spitto, 1876 , De Strijd over het Dogma 
in den hlam tot op El-xuhari^ door Dr. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1875 , and Eipo^i de la 
Ue forme de Clslamiame, by M. A. F. Iklehi eu 
Leiden, 1878.) 

‘ASHCTRA Lit “ tlie 

tenth.” A voluntary fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Muharrani. It is related 
that Muhammad observed it, and said it was 
a day respected by Jews and Christians, 
vii. c. vii. 1.) 

It IB the only day ot Muharram observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, botng the day on which 
it in said God created Adam and Eve, heaven 
and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, lifo, 
and death. It is kept by the Sunnis as a fast. 

[ML'HAUKAM.J 

ASIYA H (^^). The wife of 

Pharaoh. One of the four perfect women 
(the Virgin Mary, Kh adijah. and Fatimah, 
being the other three). See Miahkdtu 7-3/ri- 
adbih^ XKiv. c. 22. She is mentioned in tho 
Qui’un (Surah Ixvi. 11) . “ And God striketh 
out a parable for those who believe : the wife 
of Pharaoh, when she said* * My Lord, build 
for me a house with Thee m Paradise, and 
save me from Pharaoh and bis works, and 
save uie from the unjust people.” 

ASL Cause, first principle, 

foundation. A<l~wafiii* ^ “cause aiul effect,” 
“ fundainentul aud dernative principle.” 

ASMA’U ’LLAH (*1» [bod, 

NAMES OF.] 

*ASR (yflc). The afternoon 

prayer [fkayers.] Tho title of the cilird 
Surah of the Qur'an. 

ASS. According to the Imfim 

Abu llanifali, the as*; is an unclean animal, and 
Its desh and milk uie unlawful , nor is zuLdt to 
be given on an nss (Hamilton's iltdduah^ 
vol. 1 . 16, iv. 74, 86.) 

ASSISTANTS, [ansab.] 
ASTROLOGY. Arabic ‘Ilmu 'n- 

nujUm. Qatiidah says, referring to the Qur’an, 
that Gpd has created stars for three uses : 
(I) as an ornament to the heavens (Surah 
Ixvii. 5) ; (2) to stone tho Devil with (Surah 
Ixvii. 5) ; and (3) to direct travellers through 
the forests and on the sea (Surah xv. 16 ). 
Muhammad condemns those who study the 
stars for any other pni^iose (A/iVAXrJr, xxi. 
c. iii. pt, iii.), and consequently the science of 
Astrology is not considered lawful in Islam. 

ASWAD An impostor 

who, in the time of Muhammad, claimed 
the prophetic o£Boe. His name was 'Aihalah 
ibn Ka'b, and ho belonged to tho tribe 
of *Aub, of which ho was nn inBuent^ -chief. 
He was surnamed H-Himdr^ QT “The 
Master of the Ass,” * because ho used 

* But 'another rfladlng is Za *Z>£hinidr, f)r«*{re 
with the veil.*' 
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frequently to say, ** The master of the ass 
is coming unto me,” and pretended to recoive 
his revelations from two angels, named Suhaik 
and Shuraik. Being a good hand at legerde- 
mainl and having a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on thoN multitude by the strange- 
feats which he shewed them, and- the elo- 
quence of his discourse. By these means he 
greatly increased his power, and having made 
himself master of Najran and the territory of 
T&'if* on the death of Badhan, the governor 
of Yaman for Muhammad, he seized that pro- 
vince also, killing Shahr, the son of B&dhan, 
and taking to wife his widow Azad, whose 
father, he had also slain. The news being 
brought to ATuhammad, he sent to his friends 
and to the tribe of Hamdan, a party of whom 
conspiring with Qais ibn *Abd Yaghuth, who 
bore Aswad a grudge, and with FlrQz and 
Aswad’s wife, broke by night into his house, 
where Firuz surprised him and cut off his 
head. While dying, it is said that he roared 
like a bull, at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, but 'were sent away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next nooming the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to be 
made, viz. 1 bear witness that Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God, and that ’Aihala is a 
liar”; and letters were immediately 'sent 
away to Muhammad, with an account of 
what had 'been done ; but a messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, which he imparted to 
his Companions a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abu Bakr 
was chosen Ehalif. It is said that Muham- 
mad on his occasion told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides Musailimah and As- 
wad, should appearJ The whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad’s rebellion to his 
death was four months. 

ATHEIST. [oABBi.} 

'ATIRAH The sacrifice , 

offered by the idolatrous Arabs in the month 
of Rajab. It was allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement of his. mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. JlfisAbaf,Jbook iv. c. 50, 
Let there b6 no Fara^ nor * Atirah.” 

ATTTApiTlT LU. “the 

greetings.” A part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the Takhlru 'l-Qu*ud, after 
every two raifahs. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels* upon the ^ound. His left 
foot bent *under him, he sits upon it, and 
places his hands upon his knees, and says : — 
**The adorations (i.e. at-tahiyatu) of the 
tongue are for God, and also of the body and | 
of alms-giving. Peace be on thee, 0 Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God’s righteous 
aervants.” {^Mishkdt, iv., c. xvi.) [ fbater .] 

AUGURY, [fa’l.] 


AYATU ’l-FATH 

AULlTA pi. of toalh 

** Favonrjtes of God.” The expression ocoura 
in the Qurin in the following verse, Are not 
the favourites of God those on whom no fear 
shall come, nor shall they be put to grief ? 
(Surah X. 63). 

AUTAD Lit. “props or 

pillars.” A 'term used by the Suhs for the 
four saints, by whom the four coiners of the 
world are said to be supported. 

A‘OZU BILLAH (aUW An- 
other name for the Ta'auwu^, or the prayer 
4 n the daily liturgy : “ I seek refuge with God 
ffum the cursed Satan.” [prayeb.] 

AVENGER OP BL(JOD. In tlie 

Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment for wilful murder is left to the 
next of kin ; but in the Jewish code 
the avenger of blood was compelled to take 
the life of the murderer, w-hilst in the Muslim 
code he may accept compensation, vide 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 173, 0 believers ! retaliation 
(Qi^ds) fcfr blood-shedding is prescribed to 
you : the tree man for the free, and the slave 
for the slave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom his brother shall make any 
remission is to b.e dealt with equitably ; and 
a payment should be made to him with 
liberality. This is a relaxation (t.f. of the 
stricter /ex ta/ionis) from your Lord, and a 
mercy.” [QibA8.3 ^ 

AYAH LU. “a sign, or 

miracle ” The term used for one of the 
smaller portions of the chapters of thoQur’w, 
which we call versos. The number of verses 
is often set down after the title of the chapter, 
but the verses are not marked in the text as 
they are in our English Bibles. The number 
of verses in the Qur’an is variously estimated, 
but they are generally said to bo about six 
thousand two hundred, [qur'an.] 

al-A‘TANU ’5-SABITAH (oVsV 
pi. of *ayn, in the sense of 
** the^essence ” of .a thing. The established 
essences. A term used by the $iifl mystics 
.to express dgures emblematic of the names 
of God. OAbdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of 
Technical Terms of the SuJ is. Sprengera 
edition.) 

AYATU ’L-PATH ^\). JAt. 

“The verse of victory.” The flity-ninth 
verse of the Suratu ’1-An*am (vi.) of the 
Qur’an. ^ The powers of this verse are said bo 
be 80 great, that if a person constantly recite 
it he will obtain bis desires. It is generally 
recited with this object forty times aRer each 
season of prayer. It is as follows : — “ And with 
Him are the keys of the secret things ; none 
knoweth them bnt He ; and He khowetb what- 
ever is on the land and in the sea ; and no 
leaf falleth -but He knoweth it ; neither is thero 
a grain in the darknesses of the earth, nor a 
green thing nor a dry thing, but it is noted in 
a clear book ” 



AYATU 'l-HIFZ 


‘azabu’l-qabu 27^ 


AYATU ’L-^IFZ The 

Tersea of protoction.** Certain veracs of 
the Qui''an which are usually inacribed on 
amulets. They are : — Surah ii. 25G, And 
the preservation of both (heaven and earth) is 
no burden unto Him.” Surah xii. 64, God 
is*the beat protector.” .^urah xiii. 12, “ They 
guard him by the command of God.” Surah 
XV. 17, “ We guard him from every devil 
driven away by atones." Surah xxxvii. 7, 
“ A protection against every rebellious devil.” 


ATATU’L-KURSI 

“ The verse of the throne ” Verse 256 of 
the Suratu 'l-Baqarah, or chap. ii. of the 
Qur’an. It is related {Mmhkdt^ book.iv., 
c. xix., part iii.) thfit ^Vll heard Muham- 
mad say in the pulpit, ** that persod who 
repeats the Ayatu U-Aur.\i after every prayei, 
nothing prevents him entering into Paradise 
but life ; and whoever says it w'hen he goes to 
his bed-chamber, God will keep h.m in safety, 
together with his house and the house of his 
neighbour. The verse is as follows : — God I 
There is no God but He *, the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber aeizeth Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belongeth whatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth. Who is 
he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own permission? He-knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what shall be after 
them ; yet nought of His knowledge do they 
comprehend, save what He willeth. His 
THRONE reacheth ovei the heavens and the 
earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not ; and He is the High, the Great ” 

AYATa’L.MAWARlS(o-jjV\i\). 

“ The verse of jnberitunres ” The twelfth 
verse of the Suratu ’n-m.sa, or fourth chapter 
Of the Qur’an. It relates to inheritance, and 
is the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
subject. It is given in the article on Inhe- 
ritance. [inheritance ] 

AYIMMATU’L-ASMA 

** The leading names.’’ The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely : — 


AUUayy 
Al~'Alim 
A Murid 

Js-Sami* 

Al-Baur 

Al-MutakaUim 


The Living. 
The Knowing. 
The Purpose!-. 
The Poweiful. 
The Hearer. 
The Seer. 

The Speaker. 


‘ATISHAH (^Vc). The dauji^hter 

of Abu Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu- 
Iiammad, to whom she was married when 
only nine years of age. She survived her 
husband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
A.ii. 68 (a.d. 678), aged sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title of Ummu 'l-Mu^minin, ** The 
Mother of the Believers.” 


AYMAN (uW^), pi. of Tamin. 

[(IATH8.] 

AYYlMU’L-BlZ “ The 

days of the bright nights,” mentioned in the 
Mishkdt (book vii. c. 7, part 3), as days on 


which Mul^ammad did not eat, whether halt- 
ing or marching. They are the I3th, I4th, 
and L6th nights of the month. (See Lane’a 
Diet., p. 284.) 

AYYAMU 'L-QAKR ^y). The 

day of rest after the day of sacrifice at the 
Pilgrimage, [hajj.] 

AYYAMU'N-NAHR 

The season of sacrifice at the Pilgrimage. 
[hajj.] • 

AYYAMU’T - TASHRIQ (^V— 
The three days after the 
feast of sacrifice at Mm^ during the Pilgrim- 
age. So called because the flesh of the 
victims IS then dried, or because they are not 
slain until after sun-rise, [hajj, pilgrimage.] 

AYYIM (^.^). A legal term for 

a woman having no husband, whether she ba 
a virgin or a widow. 

‘AZABU’L-QABR 

The pumshment of the grave.” That all 
persons, whether believers or not, undergo 
some punishment in their graves, is a funda- 
mental article of the Muslim belief. These 
punishments are described in the following 
Hadis on the authority of Abu Hurairah : — 

** The Prophet of God said. When a corpse 
is placed m its grave, two black angels come 
to it, :witb blue eyes. The name of the one is 
Munkar and of the other Nakir, and they inter- 
rogate the dead person concerning the Prophet 
of God. If he bo a Muslim, he will bear 
w'ltness to the Unity of God and the mij^iou 
of Muhammad. The angels will then -s^,^ 

* We knew thou wouldst say so’; and the 
grave will then expand seventy times seventy 
yards m length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A bght will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, * Sleep.’ Then the 
dead person will say, * Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this?* Then 
the angels will say, * Sleep like the brido- 
groom, till God shall raise thee up from the 
g^avo on the Day of Resurrection.' But if 
the corpse be that of. an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, * W'hat sayest- thou aboht the 
Prophet?’ and he will reply, ‘I. know 
him not.* And then tbo angels will say, 

* We knew thou wouldst say so.* Then the 

ground w'lll be ordered to close in upon him, 
and it will break his sides, and iuni his right 
side to hialeft, and he w-ill suffer pei’petunl 
punishment till God raise him therefrom.’* 
In another tradition, recorded by ^Auas, it is 
said, ** The wicked will |bo struck with a 
rod (mttrat/ak), and they will roar out, and 
their cries will be heard by all animals that 
may be near the grave excepting man and the 
genii.” (AfisAitdf, book.i., c. v.). ' 

All Muhammadan doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Sunni or Shl*ah) believe in the literal intei - 
pretation of these punishments in the grave, 
which arc said to take place as soon as the 
funeral party has left the graye-yard. .V 
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iaI of the TtHona traditions on tho snb- 
jeet zntist conTince any onprojvdioed mind 
that Mabammad intended to teaeh a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this snbjeot. 
It is related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding throngh a grsTe-yard, his 
mnlet hearing the groans of the dead, tried to 
throw his master. On that occasion, Muham- 
mad said, **lf I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying, I would ask God to 
give yon the power of hearing what I hear.*' 
SHaikb ‘Abdu l-Haqq, in his commentary on 
the Mishkat^ says, ** The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they aije not either 
imaginary or figurative.” {MishkdU book i., 
'Chap. V. ; see Persian edition with ^Abdn *1- 
Qaqq’s commehtary.) 

AZAL Eternity wHti re- 

spect to the past, as distinguished from ahad 
eternity without end. 

AZAN Lif. “announcement.” 

^e call or summons to public prayers pro- 
claimed by the Mu’a^in (or crier) — in small 
mosques from the side of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosques from the 
minaret. 

It is in Arabic as follows : — 

m 4111 m 
dill :)1 4)1 i ^1 J«Ail .4111 431 S ^1 aeiil- 

^1 A^al . 4111 (■)! a^I . 

- S*U1 — 4131 1 a » % <# 

. cjSl 

.dill SI din.^AlSl .^^1 dUl 

AUdhu akhar! AUahu akbarj Alfdhu 
akhar! Alldhu akbar ! Ashhadu an Id ildha 
ilia 'lldh! Aahhjadu an Id ildha ilia Hldh ! Aah- 
hadu anna Muhammadan raauluAldh! Ash^ 
hadu anna Muhammadan rasuMldh ! Hayya 
*ala V-yofafi / Hayya *aia V-^a/dfi / ijayya 
*ala U^faldh.^ Hayya *ala U~/aldhI Alfahu 
a/cbarl Alldhu akhar ! Ld tidha itlaUldht 

Which is translated 

God is most great ! God is most great ! 
God is most great 1 God is most great ! I 
testify that there is no god but God I 1 tes- 
tify that there is no god but God ! I testify 
that Muhammad is the Apostle of God I I 
testify that Mub<>^>unad is the Apostle of God ! 
Gome to prayer ! Come to prayer ! Come to 
aalvation ! Comp to salvation ! God is most 
great ! God is most great 1 There is no god 
but God ! ” 

In the Azan in the early morning, after the 
words, ** Gome to salvation I ” is added A^Ull 
. 8 jUl — ^^1 mA. 

Aa-^alutu khatnin mina 'n^winmi! A9‘Saldtu 
ichairun mina 'n~naumiS “Prayer is better 
than sleep ! Prayer is better than sleep I ” 

_ The ShPahs make a slight alteration in the 
Azan, by adding tho words, ^^le 
J^jJl ^ ^ Hayya •ala 

ifhairi 'l-'amaii ! Hayya *ald Irhairi 'l-'amafi / 

Come to the best of works ! Come to the 


best of works I ** and by repeating the last 
sentence of the A£an, “ There is no god but 
God,” twice instead of onoe, as in the Sunni 
Az&n. 

When the. Asan is recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religions feeling ito respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mu’azzin cries :~r 

“ Allahu akbar ! All&hu akbar ! Allihu 
akhar I Allahu akbar ! ” 

Those who hear it repeat : — 

“ Allahu akbar ! Allahu akbar I AlUhn 
akbar! Allahu akbar ! ” 

The Mu’azzin says— 

“ 1 testify That there is no god but God ; I 
testify that there is no God but God.” 

They reply— 

“1 tbstify that there is no God but God; 

I testify that there is no god but God.” 

Mn'azzin. — “1 testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

Reply.— “ I testify that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Mu'a^in. — “ Come to prayer.” 

Reply. — “ I have no power nor strength but 
from God- the most High and Great.” 

Mu’azfsin. — “ Come to salvation.” 

Reply. — “ What God willeth will be; what 
Ho willeth not willeth not be.” , 

The recital of the Azan must be listened to 
with great reverqnce. If a person be walk- 
ing at the time, he should stand still ; if re- 
clining, Sit up. Mr. Lane, in bis Modem 
Egyptians^ says, “ Most of the Mu’a^zins of 
Cairo hare harmonious and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the utmost pitch ; yot 
there is a pimple and solemn melody m their 
chants which is very striking, particularly in 
the stillness of tho night.” But Vdmbery re- 
marks that “ the Turkistanees most carefully 
avoid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which the Azan is cried in the west is here 
fin Bokhara) declared sinful, and the beautiful 
melancholy notes which, in the silent hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minarets on the Bosphorus, fascinat- 
ing every hearer, wonld.be listened to by the 
Bokhariot with feelings only of detestation.” 

The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple cry, “ Come to public prayer.” After 
the Qiblah was changed, Muhammad be- 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Chnstian bell ; but neither was grateful to the 
Prophet’s ear. The Azw, of call to prayer 
was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin, thus : — “ W’hile the 
matter was under discussion, *Abdu ’llah, a 
Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell. *Abdu ’llah 
sought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bringing together the assembly of the 
faithful. “1 will show thee a better way,” 
replied tho stranger ; “ let a crier cry aloud, 
‘God is most great,’ &c.” Waking from 
sleep, *Abdu 'llah proceeded to Mul^ammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Kdtibu 'A 
Wdhd}.) Hishami recites the Story as if 
‘Abdu’llkh had actually met tho man. 

Bingham, in his Antiyuitiea (voL ii., book 
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Tiii. chap, vil), relates that, in the monastery 
of Tirgina which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady, set up and goremed at Jerusalem, the 
signal for prayer was given by one going 
about and singing ** Hallelujah ! ” for that 
was their call to church, as St. Jeroma 
informs us. 

The Az&n is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either by one of -the congre- 
gation, or by the Mu’azzin or crier, who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore- 
fingers in his ears, and recite the formula 
which has been given above. 

It must not be recited by an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 

AZAE (jijl). Terah, the father 
of Abraham. Surah, vi. 74, **And when 
Abrahim said to his father Azar, Takest thou 
images as gods ? " 

The Eastern authors unanimously a^ee 
tnat he was a statuary, or carver of i^ls ; 
and he is represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to be 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was a very honourable one, and 
that he was a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he was, be- 
cause he made his idols for him, and was 
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Gsce1l6nt In hi. art. Soma of the Rahbina set 

Terah was a priest and chief of the order.” 

(Sale.) 

al-AZARIQAH a sect'jof' 

heretics founded by Nafi* ibn al-Azraq, who 
say that ‘All was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing him. (See cuA- 
Shahrastdm, ed. Cureton, p. Haarbruecker's 
translation, L, p. 133. 

al-‘AZBA’ (oW-tall), The slit-eared; 

one of Muhammad's favourite camels. 

al-A^HA [‘idiPl-azha.'] 

al-*AZIM One of the 

ninety-nine special names of Ood. **Tha 
groat One.” 

'AZiMAH (^^). An incanta- 

tion. [exorcism.] 

al-*AZIZ (^>*51). One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs m the Qur'an. It means ^ the 
powerful, or the mighty One.” 

‘AZRA’iL The angel of 

Death. Mentioned in the Qur^an under the* 
title of Malaku 7-Afauf, Surah xxxii. 11, ^ Tho 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause you to die.” [malako 'i.-maut.] 


B. 


BABEL. Arabic Bdhil, Men- 
tioned once in the Quran, Surah )i. V0: 
** Sorcery did they teach to men, and what 
had been revealed to the two angels Harut and 
Marut at Babil.” Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-head of the science of 
magic. They^suppose Harfit and MaruH to be 
two angels who, m consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to be tempted. They 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
w hetber they would be punished now or here- 
after, chose the former, and are still sus- 
pended by the feet at B^bel in a rocky pit, 
and are tbe great teachers of magic. (Lane’s 
Thofisand and One Nights ^ ch. iii. note 14.) 
Vide Tafsir-t-'Azixi in loco, 

BABU 'L-ABWAB 

Lit. “ The door of doors.” A term used by the 
Sufis for repentance. (*Abdu ’r-Rmzzaq's 
jDictionary of Sufi Terms,') 

BABU ’S-SALAM (^1 

“ The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
nacred mosque at Makkah through whigh 
Mul>ammad entered when he was elected by 
the Quraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift tho 
Black Stone into its place. It was originally 


called tbe Bab Barn Shaibah, tbe Gate of 
the Banu Sbaibah,” the family of Shaibah iba 
*Ueman, to whom Muhammad gave^the key 
of the Ka‘bah. Burkhardt saye that there are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton says, The Babu's-Salam resembles in 
its isolation a' triumphal arch, and ia built ol 
cut stone.” (Burton’s Pilyrimage^ voL li. 
p. 174. See Muir’s Lifs of Mahomet, pp« 
28, 29.) 

BABU ’N-NISA, (V-Jl wW). “ The 

Women's Gate.” In later years, as Mu'^ammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each a room or house on the ^same side of 
the mosquo at al-Madlnah. From these be 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himself, and the eastern gate still 
bears in its name, Babu 'n-Nisa', the memory 
of the arrangement. (Muir's Life of Maho* 
met, iii. p. 20.) 

BACKBITING. Anything secretly 

whispered of an absent person which is cal- 
culated to injure ,him, and which is true, is 
called Ghlbah^ a faUo accusation being ex- 
pressed by Buhtan, Abu Hurairah says, 
** The question was pat to the Prophet, ^ Do 
you know what backbiting ia ? ’ and he replied^ 
* It is saying anything bad of a Muslim.’ It 
was then said, * But what is it if it is true ? ’ 
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And he said, * If it is true it is Ghihak, and if 
it is a false accusation, it is BuAtdn (i.e. 
slander).' ” ^Mishkdt^ xzii. c. z.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject : — ** The best of God’s servants 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
God. The worst of God's servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” ** He who wears two faces in this 
world shall have two' tongues of fire in the day 
of the ResuiTection.” ** It is unworthy of a 
believer to injure people’s reputations, or to 
curse anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.*’ ** The best atonement you can make 
lor backbiting is to say, * O God pardon me 
and him (whom 1 have injured).'.” Aliahkdt, 
zzii. c. z. 

BADAWl A name given 

to the Bedjuin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedouin is only a corruption of the 
plural of this word, which is derived from 
Badto ^Bddiyohs « a desert.” 

AL-BAPr is one of the 

ninety-nine ^'special names of God. It means 
** He who originates.” It. occurs in the Qur’air, 
Surah ii. Ill He is the wonderful originator 
of the heavens and the earth; when Ha 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 
« Bo,’ and it is.” 

BADE, The battle of. Arabic, 

Ghazioaiu U-I^dr. The first battle of Badr 
was fought iu the month of Ramazan, a.h. 
2 (March, a.d. 624), between Muhammad 
and the Quraish. Many of the principal men 
of the Quraish wore slain, including Abu 
Jahl, whose head was brought to the Pio- 
pbet, and wh^^n it was cast at his feet, he 
exclaimed, " Ii is more acceptable to me than 
the choicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle was over, some of the prisoners were 
cruelly murdcied. Husain says the losses of 
:fhe Qui'aish at Badr were seventy killed and 
seventy prisonr^rs. This victory at Badr con- 
solidated the power of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most importanc events of history. An account 
of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muliammad. 

The second nattle of Badr was a bloodless 
victory, and toek place in the month ^u. ’1- 
Qa’dah, a.h. 4 (Apnl, a.d. 626). 

BAHiRA A Nestoriau 

monk whom Muhammad met when he was 
journeying back from Syria to Makkafa, and 
who is said to have perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. His Christian 
name is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Sprenger tLmks tnat Joanira remained with 
Muhammad, and it has been suggested that 
there is an allusion to this monk in the 
Qur’an, Surah zvi. 105 : We know that 
they say, is only a man who teacheth 
him.’” Husain the commentator says on this 
passage that the Prophet w'as in the bubit of 


• ba^ 

going every evening to a Christian to hear 
the Taurat and Iniil. Tayiir-i-fTuaaini; 
Sale, p. 223 ; Muirs Zi/e of Mahoin^t^ 
p. 72.) 

BAHIRAHCV')- (1.) Ashe-camel. 

she-goat or ewe, which bad given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
mother of which diad brought forth ten 
females consecutively before her. 

In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremonies, 
snob as slitting the animal’s ear, &c., all of 
which are forbidden in the Qur’an : ** God 
hath not ordained any Bal>irah.” (Surah v. 
102 .) 

BAI‘ , pi. huifiV). A sale ; 

commercial dealing ; barter. Bav , or sale,” in 
the langnage^f the law, signifies an exchange 
of property for property with the mutual con- 
sent of parties. For the rules concerning 
sales and barter, see Hamilton’s Hiddyuh^ 
vol. ii. 860 ; Baillie’s Muhammadan Law of 
Sale ; The Fatdwd *.4 /ampin. 

Sale, in its oi dinary acceptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price in money. The word has a more com- 
prehensive meaning in the Muhammadan 
law, and applied to every exchange of pro- 
perty for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, aifd replaced to the lender by 
a similar quantity of the same kind. This 
transaction, which is truly an exchange of 
property for property, is termed par;; in the 
Muhammadan law. 

Between bai-ter and sale there is no essen- 
tial distinction in most systems of law, and 
the joint subject may in general be considoi- 
ably simplified by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course has been adopted in tho 
Muhammadan law, which obliges tho reader 
to fix his attention on both sides of tho con- 
tract. This may at first appear to him to be 
an unnecessary complication of the subject, 
but when he becomes acquainted with the 
definition of pi ice, and the rules for tho pro- 
hibition of excess in the exchange of a large 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
foim of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
equal difficulties. 

The first point which seems to require his 
attention is the meaning of the word pro- 
peily ” as it occurs in the definition of sale. 
The original tei-m (jndl), whic)i has been thus 
translated, is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyers to be that which can be taken 
possession of and secured.” This clofinition 
seems to imply that it is tangible or corpo- 
real, and things or substances ore accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights are 
not mdl, and cannot therefore be lawfully sold 
apart from the corporeal things with which 
they may happen to be ''connected Of such 
lights one of tho most impoitant is the right 
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a ereditor to- exact parent oi a debt, 
^'hich is not a proper snbjeot.of sale. In 
other words, debits cannot, by the 'Muham- 
madan law, any more than by the common 
laws of England and Scotland, be lawfully 
sold. ■ 

Thinj/s are commonly divided into move- 
able and immoveable, the latter compre- 
hending land and things permanently attached 
to it. But the distinction is not of much im- 
portance in the Muhammadan law, as the 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguished 
from that Of other kinde of property. 

A more important division of things is that 
into fHtfili and kammi. The former are things 
which, when they happen to perish, are to be 
replaced by an equal quantity of something 
similar to them ; and the latter are things 
which, in the same circumstances | are to be 
replaced by their value. Thesd two classes 
have been aptly styled “ similars '* and ** dis- 
similar s "by Mr Hamilton, in his translation 
^of the Hidayah. Similars are things which 
are usually sold or exchanged by \reigkt, or 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry 
or liquid measure ; and dissimilars are things 
which are not sold or exchanged in either of 
these ways. Articles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonly sold or exchanged by 
number or tale, are classed with the first 
•division of tiings, and may be termed ** simi- 
lars of tale " ; while articles which differ mate- 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exchanged by number, belong to the 
second division, and may be called dissimi- 
lars of tale." Dirhams and dinars , the only 
•coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of weight. 

Similars of weight and capacity are dis- 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re- 
markable way When one article of weight 
is sold or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of measure is sold or ex- 
changed for another of measure, the delivery 
of both ihust be immediate from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again,- the 
articles exchanged are also of the same kind, 
, as when wheat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only be reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of both before the separa- 
tion of the parties, but also absolute equality 
of weight or measure, according as the articles 
are weighable or measurable, and any excess 
on either side is also unlawful and prohibited. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of i*e6a, or ** usury," which is a marked 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 
The word reba proporly signifies “ excess,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
law which corresponds to tho words ** interest ” 
and ** usury," in the sense attached to them 
in the English language; but it was expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantilge from loans, and that 
artioaTar kind of advantage which is caltod 
y UB interest, and consists in the receiving 
back from the borrower a larger quantity 
than was actually lent to him, was efieetually 
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? revenM by the two rules above-mentioned.^ 
bese, like some other prmoiples of Mul^am- 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness that may' to us seem inopmmen* 
surate with their importance, but are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine origin. 

Similars of weight and capacity have a 
common feature ol resemblance, which dis- 
tinguishes them Jn their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
peculiarity their treatment in the Muham- 
madan law. They are aggregates of minute 
parts, which are eithOr exactly alike, or so 
nearly resemble each other, that the differ- 
ence between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason t(ey are usually dealt with in 
bulk, regard being had only to the whole of a 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 
parts^ of which it is composed. V^hen sold 
in thfs manner they are said to be indeter- 
minate. They may, however^ be rendered 
specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
purpose in all cases. But something short 
of this would snfiSoe for all similars but 
money. Thus, flour, or any 'kind of grain, 
may be rendered specific by being enclosed 
in a sack ; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into casks or jars ; and though the vessels 
are not actually produced at the time of con- 
tract, their contents may be sufficiently par- 
ticularised by description of the vessels and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
bei:^ thus particularised, and dirhams and 
dinars are frequently referred to in the fol- 
lowing pages as things which cannot be ren- 
dered specific by description, or specification, 
as it is more literally termed. Hence, money 
is said to be always indeterminate. Other 
similars, including similars of tale, are some- 
times specific and som</times indeterminate'. 
Dissimilars, including those of tale, are always 
specific. 

When similars are sold indeterminately, 
the purchaser has no right to any specific 
portion of them until it be separated fi om a 
general mass, and marked or identified as 
the subject of the contract. From the 
moment of offer till actual delivery, he has 
nothing to rely upon but the seller's obliga- 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered tho 
direct subject of the contract. Similars taken 
indeterminately are accordingly termed dayrn^ 
or ** obligations,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken specifically, they are clashed 
with dissimilars, under the general name of* 
*ayn. The literal meaning of this term is 
substance or thing " ; but when opposed to 
dayn it means something determinate or spe- 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus be 
divided into two classes, specific and indeter- 
minate ; or. if we substitute for the latter tho 
word ** obligation," and omit the word spe- 
cific” as unnecessary when not opposed to 
“ indeterminate," these classes may, according 
to the view of .Muhammadan lawyers, be 
describe^ as things and obligations. 

^herei.s some degree of presumption in nsfaig 
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a word in any other than its ordinary acccptn- 
tion ; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr. 
Baillie says) 1 haTo yentured to employ the 
word *'* obligation " to signify indeterminate 
Wngs. My reasons for doing so are these : first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
word dayn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Muhammadan law ; second, 
it preseryes consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the effect of sale 
.is said to be to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
add that this effect follows the contract im< 
mediately before leciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
considered the subject of the contract, and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly stated that 
there is no transfer of property to the purchaser, 
when similars of weight of capacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, until actual 
possession take place. The difficulty dis- 
appears if we consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be the sub- 
ject of contract ; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
eeller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi- 
lars and dissimilars, money — which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate — is 
therefore' an obligation ; dissimilars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations-; 
and other similars, except money, being some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances. , 

Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
advert more particularly to the other sense in 
which the word dayn is frequently employed 
in the Muhammadan law. It means strictly 
“ obligatioa,** as already observed ; but the 
obligation may be either that of the contract- 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
former sense deyn is not only a proper sub- 
ject of traffic, but forms* the sole subject of 
one important kind of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed* But when dayn is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subject of traffic, 
and, as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
soldi In the following pages dayn has been 
always translated by the word “ debt " when it 
8ig[iiifies the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word ** obligation,” when it sig- 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himself, though when the things represented by 
the* obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces- 
sary 'to substitute the expression, ^Mndeter- 
minate things." 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con- 
founded under one general name in the Mu- 
hammadan law, it is sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other as the price. In this view the former 
is termed mabi*, and the latter $aman. 
§amany or “ price, ** is defined to be dayn fi 
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gtmmrtli, or, literally, an ” obligation in rospon- 
sibility." From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonasm, it would appear that tho 
word dayn is sometimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense dislinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price; for though cloth, when properly de- 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the similarity of its parts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale, it is only when it is not im- 
mediately delivered, but is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur- 
pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham- 
madan law of sale, funded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be opposed 
to credit, that is, that both the things ex- 
changed cannot, be allowed to remain on the 
responsibility of the parties. Hence, it is 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its definition above gi\en, admits 
of being left on responsibility, and accord- 
ingly a stipulation for delay in the payment 
of the price is quite lawful and valid. It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful.- 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in which the thing sold is 
always indeterminate, and the price is paid 
in advance. It may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation for delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale. The 
object of this i ule may have been to prevent 
any change of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in consequence 
arise belw^ecn the pai ties. But if they were 
allowed to select whichever they pleased of 
the articles «changed to stand for the price, 
and the other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualities, the object of the 
last-montioned rule, whatever it may have 
been, might be defeated. This seems to have 
led to another anangement of things into 
different classes, according to their capacities 
for supporting the functions of price or of 
the thing sold in a contract of sale. The first 
class comprehends dirhams and dinars, which 
are always price The second class comprises 
the whole division of dissimilars (with tho 
single exception of cloth), which are always 
the thing sold, or subject of sale, in a con- 
tract. The third class comprises, first, all 
similars of capacity ; second, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dinars; and, 
third, all similars of tale. ‘The whole of this 
class is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes the thing sold, and some- 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
cloth, and the copper coin called fuliis. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing sold in 
the purchaser. This, as already remarked, is 
called its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of complete- 
ness, according as this effect la immediate^ 
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anspdndedy inTalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
must first of all be duly constituted or con- 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to its operation, which occasions a sus- 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fully competent to act for himself, or 
may have insufficient anthori^ty, or no autho- 
rity whatever, over the subject of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent 'or ratification of some other person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may bo some taint of ille- 
gality in. the mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may bo other circumstances 
connected with it, whrch render it invalid 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. But even though a sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous grounds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground" of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings us to another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation. 
The Prophet himself recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a locus pemtentifE, or 
option, for three days in all his purchases. 
This has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may bo reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides this, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which ho has purchased 
without seeing, and also on account of defects 
in the thing sold. The greatest of all defects 
is a want of title or right jn the seller. The 
two last options to tho purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defcots on the part of tho seller, in which 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re- 
sembles tho Scotch than the English law of 
sale. 

There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
Nihdynh, of which eight are mentioned and 
explained. Four of these, which have refer- 
ence to the thing sold, may rcqnire some 
notice in this place. The first, called ilfu- 
y^nyaznh^ is described as a sale of things for 
thing<», and corresponds nearly with barter ; 
but the word “ thing ” Qayn) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muqdyazah i.s therefore 
pi'operly an exchange of specific for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged were 
on both sides or on either side indetevminate, 
the transaction would not, I ^hink, be a 
muqdyazahf though still barter The second 
salo is called and is defined to 'be an 

exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of this contract are dirhams and 
dindrSf which being obligations, the defini- 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a ^r/, and every sale of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a far/, so that the definition 
is redundant as well aa defective. It is essen- 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both ^he thiugs exchanged should be delivered 
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and taken possession of before the separatidh 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as silver for silver, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly equal by 
weight. Theso rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of rc6«, or “ usury,” as already ex- 
plained ; and tho whole of sar/, which is'^ 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as a 
continiled illustration of tho doctrine of re6a. 
Tho third kind of sale is salam. It has been 
already observed that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for a postponement of the delivery 
of the/ thing sold, except under one particular 
form of sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, literally, “an advance”, 
and in a salam sale tho price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered at a 
future fixed time. It is only^ things of tho 
class of similars that can be sold in this way» 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi- 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga- 
tion , while, on the other hand, as the price 
must bo actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before tho separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its being money, be produced, and in 
consequence bo particularised or specific, a 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above. 
Until actual payment or delivery of the price, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga- 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
1 goods are both termed “ debts,” and are 
adduced in the same chapter us examples of 
the principle that the sale of a debt, that' is, 
of the money or goods which a person ia 
under engagement to pay oi deliver, before 
possession, is invalid The last of the sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be the sale of things 
for obligations. ^ 

There is another transaction which comes 
within the definition of sale, and has beon 
already noticed, but may bo further adverted 
to in this place. It is that which is called 
Qarz in the Arabic, and ** loan ” In the Engbsb 
language. The borrower acquires an abso- 
lute right of property in the things lent, and 
'come.s .under an engagement to rotilrn an 
equal quantity of things of the same kind. 
Tho transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa- 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for the prevention of rebay or 
“usui*y,” must be strictly observed. Hence 
it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or any stipulation by the lender for 
interest to be paid by the borrower are alike 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rules 
for preventing usury, or tho taking any inter- 
est on tho loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con- 
sidered lawful to take a pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledges were ordi- 

6 
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narilj of moTftble property ; when giTon as 
MOiiiity for a debt, and the pledge happened 
to perish in the hands of the pawnee, the debt 
was held to be released to the extent of the 
Taloe of the pledge. Land, thongh scarcely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes made 
the^ subject of pledge, and devices were 
adored for enabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in the state of pledge. But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who In all ages and countries ha ve^ been of a 
grasping disposition, and the obedient of a 
sale with a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. _ ^ the latter, the condi- 
tion is usually expressed in one of two ways, 
viz. either that the sale shall become void, 
or that the lender bhall resell to the seller, on 
parent of principal and interest at an 
assigned term. The first of these forms 
would be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to reconvey to the 
seller on repayment of the loan seems to 
have been in use probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europa It is probable 
that a term was fixed within which the re- 
payment should be made. If repayment 
were made at the assigned term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, the pro- 
perty, would remain his own, and the differ- 
ence between its value and the price or sum 
lent might have been made an ample compen- 
sation for'the loss of interest. This form of 
sale, which was called Bai'^u %v)afdy seems to 
have been strictly legal according to the most 
approve^ authorities, though held to be what 
the law calls abominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting sale there is no material 
difference between the Mnhnmmadan and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept- 
ance, which are expressed or implied in all 
cases, must be so connected as to obviate any 
donbt of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham- 
madan law requires that both shall be inter- 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
and that no other business shall be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its accept- 
ance. A very slight interruption 'is sufficient 
to break th^ continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate theimeeting in a technical sense, 
thongh the parties shonld still remain in per- 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
the interruption of an offer made before it 
would be insufficient to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted with the manners of 
Easteni countries, where the people arc often 
very dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be restiieted; for when the word 
occurs in other narts of the law, as, for 
icstshee, when it la said of a ^atf contract 


that the things exohauged must be taken pos- 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal coznmunicatioa may 
be inconvenient in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declared 
his acceptance of it on receiving the commu- 
nication and apprehending its contents. 

When a sale is lawfully contracted, the 
property in the things exchanged passes im- 
mediately from and to the parties respeo- 
iively. In a legal sale, deli very and possession 
are not necessary for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, the purchaser is 
not liable for accidental loss, and the seller 
has a lien for the price on tbe thing sold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta- 
mount to possession taken by tho other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of great importance 
to ascertain when there is a sufficient deli- 
very ; and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in tbe Fatdwd 
^Alamgiri. It sometimes happens that a 
person purchases a thing of which he is 
already in possession, and it then becomes 
important to determine in what cases his 
previous possession is convertible into a pos- 
session under the purchase. Unless so con- 
■ verted, it would bo held that there is no 
delivery under the sale, and tbe seller would 
of course retain hU lien and remain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Thongh possession is hot necessary to com- 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal ; for here property does not pass till 
possession ier taken. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
liable to be set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
reference to the fact of tho person complain- 
ing being able to come before him with wbat 
in legal phraseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by bis law 
to interfere for the sake of the law itself, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, for the right 
of God, which it is the duty of tbe judge to 
vindicate, though by so doing he may afford 
assistance to a party who personally may 
have no just claim to his interference. (TAe 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, according to the 
Haneefee Code, from the Fatawa Alamgiri,hy 
Neil B, E. Baillie. Smith, Elder & Oo., 
Londop.) 

BAIL. Arabic Jcafdlah, Bkil 

is of two descriptions : Kafdlah hi-n-nafs, op 
“ security for the person Kafdlah hi-l-mdl, or 
« security for property.” In the English courta 
in India, bail for the person is termed 
Hdzir-t^amdru, and hail for property Zamdnah^ 
or security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
except in cases . of punishment {Hudud) and 
retaliation {Hiddydh^ voL ii. p. 576 .) 

iX'BA'lS One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God, It means 



BAITU *L-HAMb 

who awakes”; “The Awakener** (In 
the Day of Rosurrection). 

BAITU ’L-HAMb v»^). 

Th^ House of Praise.” An expression which 
occurs in the Traditions (Mishkat v. 7). 
When the soul of a child is taken, God aays, 
Build a house for my servant in Paradise 
and call it a house of praise'* 

BAITU ’L-HARAM «>«}). 

“ The Sacred House.” A name given to the 
Meccan mosque, [masjidu ’l-habam.] 

BAITU 'L-HIKMAH 

Xit. “ The House of Wisdom.” A term used 
hy Sufis for the heart of the sincere seekers 
after God. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’a Dictionary of 
Sitfi Terms.) 

BAITU 'L-LAH ( 411 ^ “The 

House of God.” A name given to the Mcccan 
mosque, [mabjidd ’l-haram.] 

BAITU ’L-MAL ^). Lit 

The House of Property.” The public trea- 
sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not ' 
allowed to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for the public good. 

The sources of income are : (1) Zakat, or 
the legal tax raised upon ^and, personal pro- 
perty, and merchandise, which, after deduct- 
ing the expense of collecting, should bo ex- 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 
([2) The fifth of all spoils and booty taken 
in war. (3) The produce of mines and of 
treasure -trove. (45 Property for which there 
is no owner, (S) The Jisiyah, or lax levied 
on unbelievers. (Hidayah. Arabic ed., vol. i. 
p. 462.) 

al-BAITU ’L-MA‘MUR 

Lit ‘‘ The Inhabited House.” 

A house in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi^raj or night- 
journey. It is said to be immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. [biTraj.] 

BAITU ’L-MIDRAS 

Tho House of Instruction.” A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abu Hurairah) for a 
Jewish school (jSdishkdt, zvii. c. xi.) In 

Heb.tth-jpn 

al-BAITU ’L-MUQADDAS 

“The H0I7 House.” A 
name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 
[al-masjidu ’l^aqsa.] 

BAITU ’L-QUDS ^). 

Lit, “ The House of Holiness.” A term used 
by the $uflB for the heart of the true seeker 
after God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
(Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

' BArU ’L-WARA firf). The 

%ord wafd means the performance of a pro- 
mise, and the Bai^u 7- Wajd is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in the hands of, the pawnee, who is 
not its propritor, nor is he free to make use 
of it. without the permission of the owner. 
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There are different opinions about the legality 
of this form of sale, but it is now the conunon 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it ie 
usually styled Bai^ bi-*l-wafd, (See BaiUie’a 
Muhammcidcai Law oj Saie^ p. 30^) 

al-BAITINAH IhA«The 

Evidence.” A title given to the XGVxnth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. 

BA‘L(J«»),Heb.^y5^,f.e. “Lord.” 

The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
PhcBnician nations. It is known to the 
Muhammadans as an idol worshipped fn the 
days of the Prophet Elisha. (See wiyana 7- 
Lughak.). 

BALAAM. There is said to be an 

allusion to Balaam in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 
174, “ Recite to them the story of him to 
whom we gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and he 
was of those who were beguiled.” 

The commentary of the Jal^ain says that 
ho was a learned man amongst the Israelites, 
who was requested by the Canaanites to 
curse Moses at the time when he was about to 
attack the Jahbdrun or “ giants,” a tribe of the 
Canaanites. Balaam at first refused to do so 
but at last yielded, when valuable presents 
were made to him. (See Tafsiru 
p. 142.) 

BALAD (At). Lit. Any country, 

district, or town, regarded as an habitation. 
Al-Bahdf the sacted territory of Makkah* A 
title given to the zeth Surah, in whioh tho 
word occurs. 

BALIGH (^^). Of years of legal 

maturity ; adult,” [pubebtt.] 

BANISHMENT. Arabic s-i/l 
Taghrlh. Expatriation for fornication is' 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
the Imam ash-Shafi 4, although it is not allowed 
hy the other doctors of tho law, and it is also 
a punishment inflicted upon highway robbers. 

BANKRUPT. There is. no pro- 
vision in the Muhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and so placing him beyond 
the reach of his creditors ; but the Qa^l can. 
declare a debtor insolvent, and free him from 
the obligation of zededt and almsgiving. 

BAHUlSRl’lL(J.nrV)- 

Children of Israel.” A title of the xrnth 
Surah or chapter of the Qur’an, called also 
Suratu *l~Mi^rdj, 

BAHUN The plural of ibn 

(Heb. “ Sons ; postenty ; 

tribe.” The word is more familiar to English 
readers in its inflected form Bani,^ The tribes 
whose names occur frequently in the early 
history of Islim, and are mentioned in the 
Traditions, are the Banu-Quraisk, Banu ’n- 
Najjdr^ Banu - Qaraizah, Band - KindruA. 
Band ’n-Nazr, Bemu-Khuzd'ak, Banu-Bakrl 
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Bamu^^Anir^ • Sanu - Asad, Banu • Fazdrah, 
Bdnu~ldhyin^ Banu-Tamim, Banu-Umaiyah, 
Bdnu^Zanrah, and Banu~IsrSll, 

BAPTISM. The ouly allusion to 

baptism in the Qur’an is .found in Surah ii. 
132: “(We have) the baptism of God, and who 
ia better to baptise than God ? ” Tho word 
here translated baptism is $ibghah, lit. 
“ dye,” which, the commentators al< Jalalain 
and al-BaizawI say, may, by compaiison, refer 
to ‘Ohristian baptism, “ for,” says al-BaizawI, 
“the Nasara (Christians) were mthe habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they called al-Ma'‘mud\yah and said it purified 
them and confirmed them as Christians.” (See 
Tafslru H- Jalalain and Tafslru H-Baizdwi, in 
loco.^ 

AL-BAQI 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ He who remains ; ” “ The Everlasting One.” 

al-BAQAKAH (a/^0. “TheCow.” 

The title of tho second Surah of the Qur’an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifer 
mentioned in verse 63, “ When Moses said to 
his people, God commandeth you to sacrifi 9 e 
a cow.” 

BAQPU ’L.GHARQAD(Aiydl g^), 
or for shortness al-Baqi (g^\). The 
burying -ground at al-Madinah, which Muham- 
znadused to frequent at night to pray for for- 
giyeness for the dead. {Mishkdt, iv. c. 20.) 

BABA* AH (Sal/). “ Immunity, or 

security.” A title given to tho ixth Chapter 
of the Qur’an, called also jSuratu *t‘Tau6ah, 
“ The Chapter of Repentance.” It is reniai k- 
able as being tho only ISurah without the 
introductory form, “ In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this omission. Some com- 
mentators say that tho prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speaks 
chiefly of God’s wrath. 

SiLRAH-i-WAFAT 

Barak (Urdu) “twelve,” and Wafdt. The 
twelfth day of the month Rahi^u ’1-Awwal, 
observe^ in commemoration of Muhammad's 
death. 

It seems torbe a day instituted by the Mu> 
hammadans of India, and is not observed 
universally amongst the Muslims of all coun- 
tries. On this day Fdtihahs are recited for 
Muhammad’s soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques portions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of tho Prophet’s excel- 
lences are read. 

The Wahhabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the early Muslims. 

al-BARA IBN ‘AZIB (tH 

One of the Compapions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of tho 
Dit^h, and in most of his subsequent engage- 
ments. He assisted in conquering the district 


of Rai, A..H. 22, and was with the Khalifab 
<A1I at the battle of the' Camel, A.H. 36., 

AL-BARr (cs;V^). “ The Maker.’* 

One of tho ninety-nine special names of God. 

It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lix. 24 : “ He ia 
God the Creator, tho Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 

BARIQAH £iY.“Refulgencei 
lightning.” A term used by the Siifia for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (*Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of §ufi Terms.) 

BARNABAS, the Gospel o^. The 

Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar- 
nabas existed in Arabic, and it is believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this spurious gospel. 

“ Of this gospel the Moriscocs in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there is iu 
the library of Prince Eugene of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appears to be no original forgery of tli» 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
servo their purpose ; and in particular^ 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (St. 
John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26; xvi. 7), they have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyto, that is, “ the famous or illustrious, 
by which they pretend their prophet was- 
foretold by name, that being the signification, 
of Muhammad in Arabic ; and this they say 
to justify that passage in the Qur’an (Surah 
61) whole Jesus is formally asserted to have' 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of the same import. 
From^ these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans quote 
several passages of which there are not tho 
least footsteps in the Now Testament.’* 
(Sale.) 

After Mr. Sale had written the eftract 
which we have quoted, he inspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apocry- 
phal gospel, of which he gives the following 
account: — . > 

“ The book is a moderate quarto, in Spanisn, 
written in a very legible hand, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un- 
equal length, and four hundred and twenty 
pages ; and is said, in the front, to be trans- 
lated from the Italian by an Aragoniau 
Moslem named Mo^tafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original MS., who was a Christian 
monk called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Ii'enaius 
(among others), wherein he speaks against 
St. Paul, alleging for his authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi- 
rous to find this gospel ; and that God, of bis 
mercy, having made him very intimate with. 
Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they were toge- 
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tiler in that Pope’s library, his Holiness fall 
■asleep, and he, to employ himself, roachingf 
^own a book to read, the first he laid his 
hand on proved to be .the very gospel he 
'wanted ; overjoyed at the discovery, ho 
acrupled not to hide his prize in his sleeve, 
and on the Pope’s awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to 
Muhammadanism. 

“ This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com- 
plete history of Jesus Christ,- from His birth 
.to His ascension, and most of the circum- 
st^ces of the four real gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, lo favour tho Muham- 
madan system. From the design of the 
whole, and the frequent interp6lations of 
stories and passages, wherein Muhammad is 
spoken of and foretold by name, as tho mes- 
senger of God, and the great prophet who 
was to perfect tho dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most bare-faced f9rgery. One 
particular I observe therein induces me to 
believe it to have been dressed up by a rene- 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in his new 
religion, and not educated as a Muhammadan 
(unless the fault bo imputed to tho Spanish, 
or, perhaps, tho Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler). I moan the giving to 
Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Masih^ *.e. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qur’an, and is constantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to their own Prophet. The passages 
produced from the Italian MS. by M. de la 
Monnoye are to be seen in this Spanish ver- 
sion almost word for word,” • 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in his Hqmp- 
ton Lectures of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, which relate to the supposed cruci- 
fixion of Judas in tho place of oui* Lord, 
and which wo insert : — 

** Judas came near to the people with whom 
^esus was ; and when He hoard the noiso He 
entered into the house where the disciples 
slept. And God, seeing the fear and danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrall to carry Him out of the 
world. 

“ And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window which looks towards tho 
south. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blessing God, 
in the company .of angels, till near the end of 
the world.’* (Chapter 216.) 

“ And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from which Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
Bleeping. And tho Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech with Jesus. 

« We believing that it was He, said to him, 
Master, whom seekost thou ? And he said to 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselves, 
^sinco ye do not know Judas Iscariot. 

**At this time thu eoldiery entered; and 
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seeing Judas so like in every respect to Jesus, 
laid hands upon him,” &c. (Chapter 217.) 

“ In which (Chap. 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the traitor. 

** The soldiers afterwards took Judas and 
bound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that be was n'ot Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afraid ; for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel ; and we have, bound thee, because 
we know thou hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. 

‘‘ I came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him ; and yo have hound me, who am 
your guide. Tho soldiers lost their patience, 
hearing this, and they began to go with him, 
striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerusalem,” &c. &c. (Chapter 218.) 

“They carried him to Mount Calvary, 
where they executed criminals, and orucified 
him, stripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but cry out, 

0 my God, why hast th'ou forsaken me, that 

1 should dio unjustly, when tho real male- 
factor hath escaped ? I say in truth that ho 
was so like m person, figure, and gesture lo 
Jesus, that as many as knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter; for 
which reason many left his doctrine, believing 
that it had boon false ; as He had said that 
Ho should not die till the end of the world. 

“ But those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under- 
stood to be Jesus : not recollecting what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death, weep- 
ing continually. And by means of Joseph 
Abarimatheas (sic), they obtained from the 
president tho body of Judas. And they took 
him down from tho cross, burying him 
with much lamentation in the new sepulchre 
of Joseph ; having wrapped him up in linen 
and precious ointments.” (Chapter 219.) 

“ They all returned, each man to his 
house: and ho who writeth, with James and 
John, went with the mother of Jesus to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and hid it ; spreading a 
report that lie (i.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence spiouig great confusion among 
the people. 

“ And the High Priest commanded, unaer 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him ; and on this account raised a great per- 
secution, banishing some, tormenting others, 
and even stoning some to death : because it 
was not in the power of anyone to be silent 
on this subject. And then came nows to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again. And 
he that writeth desired tho mother of J esua 
to leave off her lamentation. And Mai*y 
said, Let us go to Jerusalem, to soe.if it is 
truth. If I see Him 1 shall die content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“The Virgin returned to Jerusalem with 
him that writeth, and James and John, tho 
same day that the decree of the High PrisBl 
came out. ' 

“ And as she feared God, though she knew 
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tli« Mummd WAS xinjust, she entreated those 
vhe talked Tvith her not to speak of her Son. 
Vho'oan say, how we were then affected? 
Ood, who knows the heart of man, knows 
ihafk between the grief for the death of Judas, 
who&i we understood to be Jesus, and the 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired. And the angels who were the 
gurdiane of Mary went up to heaTen the 
third day, and told Jesus what was passing. 
And He, mored with compassion for His 
mother, entreated of Ood that Ho might be 
seen by Hie disciples. And the Gompas- 
elonate God ordered His four favourite angols 
to place Him withfa His own house, and to 
guard Him three days ; that they and they 
only might see Him, who believed in His doc- 
trine. Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, into the house of His mother, where 
were the two sisters, Martha and Mary, and 
Lazarus, and he that writeth, and John and 
James, and Peter. And when they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the eArth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Fear not, for I am your Master. Lament not 
henceforth, for 1 am alive. They were asto- 
nished at eeeing Jesus, because they thought 
Hiia dead. And Maiy weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave Thee power to raise 
up the dead, did He consent that Thou 
ehouldest die, with so much reproach and 
•^hame to Thy relations and friends, and so 
'much Thy doctrine, leaving ua all in 

'desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother, Believe me. for 1 tell thee the truth, 
1 have not been dead ; for God has reserved 
Me for the end of the world. In saying this 
He desired the angels to manifest themselves, 
and to tell how He had passed through every- 
At the instant they appeared like four 
suiis ; and all present prostrated themselves 
on the ground, overcome by the presence of 
the angels. And Jesus gave to all of them 
something to cover themselves with, that they 
might be able to hear the angels speak. 

** And Jesus said to ^is mother. These are 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows His 
sterets ; Michael fights with His enemies ; 
Asrafiel will cite all to judgment; and Azrael 
i^eceives the . souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by the command of God, 
taken, up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
wished to bring on. Jesus. And he that 
writeth said, la it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
in the world? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishost. 

And he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being so compassionate, 
could afflict us so much, in giving us to 
understand that Thou wast be that suffered, 
for we have been very near dying ? And 
Thou being a prophet, why did He suffer 
Thee to faU under disgrace, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two> 
robbers ? Jesus answered, Believe Me, Bar- 
nabas, let the fault be ever so small God 
ebastiseth it with much punishment. And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 


with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief ; that He might not ohastisu 
it in the other world. Ana%hough I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devils might not mock Me on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that 1 
should be mocked in this world. 

“ And this xhocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God (i.e. Muhammad) shall 
come, who shall undeceive all believers. 
And then He-said, Just art Thou, 0 Oodl and 
to thee only bolongeth the honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever.” (Chapter 221.) 

‘‘And then Ho said, Barnabas, that thou, 
by all means write my gospel, relating every- 
thing which has ^appep^d in the world con- 
cerning Me; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithfnl may be undeceived, 
knowing the truth. He that writeth said^ 
Master, I will do it as Thou commandest me, 
God willing : but 1 did not see all that hap- 
pened with Judas. Jesus answered. Herd' 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nibo- 
demus, and Joseph Abarimatheas (sic), and 
some of the seventy-two disciples. When they 
were come, they did eat with Him ; and oa 
the third day He commanded them all to go to 
the mount of Olives with His mother : because 
He was to return to heaven. All the apostles 
and disciples went, except twenty-five of tbe 
seventy -two, who had fled to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while tb^y 
were all in prayer, Jesus came with mady 
angels (blessing God), with so much bright- 
ness that they all bent their faces to tbo 
ground. And Jesus raised them up, saying. 
Fear not your Master, who comes to tako 
leave of you ; and to recommend you to Gdd 
Our Lord, by the mercies received from Hia 
bounty : and be He with you 1 

“ And upon this He disappeared wiik 
the angols ; all of us remaining amazed at the 
^ great brightness in which he left 
(Chapter 222). 

al-BARB One of the ninety- 
nine special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means “ pious,” or good.” As 
applied to God, it means “The Beneficent 
One.” 

BABTEB. [bai*.] 

BABZA^ G) A tbiiig 

that intervenes between any tw6 things; a 
bar ; an obstruction ; or a thing that makes a 
separation between two things. Ih which 
stnse it is used in the Qu’ran in two places. 
Surah xxv. 65, “ He hath put ah iutershaoe 
between them Tt.e. the two seas), and a bamer 
which it is forbidden them to pass.*’ Sfirah 
Iv. 20, “ Yet between them (the two seas') is a 
harrier.” 

(2) The interval between the present life 
, and that which is t6 come. See Qnr’&n, 
Surah xt'iii. 99, “ And say, My Jjord, I seek 
refuge with Thee from the inoi^ngs fit tbs 
' devils, and I seek refuge with Thei from their 
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Bienoe. Until when death eomee to any 
e of th^m, he says, My Lord! send me 
.ck (to life), if haply I may do right in that 
liich I hare left. Not so 1 A mere word that 
I speaks I But behind them there is harzakh 

bar), until the day when they shall be 
ised And when the trumpet shall be 
own, there shall be no relation between 
em on that day, nor shall they beg of each 
her then.” Upon this verse the commentator 
ii^awi says : ^^'Barzakh is an intervening state ^ 
d'fV, * a barrier *) between death and the Day 
Judgment, and whoever dies enters it.” The 
mmentator Husain remarks : ** Barza!^ is 
partition (mdnt*) between the living and the 
ay of Judgment, namely, the grave in which 
ey will remain until the resurrection.” The 
»mmentators al-Jalalain speak of it as a 
ijiz^ or intervening state between death 
id judgment. *Abdu'r-Razzaq in his X)tc- 
onarif of Technical Terms of the Sufis 
iprenger’s Edition), gives & similar defini- 
Dn. * 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
liters in at least two senses, some using it for 
Le place of the dead, the grave, and others 
r the state of departed souls between death 
id judgment. 

The condition of believers in the grave is held 
\ be one of undisturbed rest, but that of unbe- 
Bvers one of torment ; for Muhammad is 
dated to have said, There are appointed 
ir the grave of the unbeliever ninety-nine 
irpents to bite him untii the Day of ^sur- 
»dtion.” (Mishkdtf i. c. 5, p. 12.) The word 
sems generally to be used in the sense of 
ades, for every person who dies is said to 
iter aUBarzakh. 

Lit “Raising.” (1) 

he Day of flesuiTeqtion. (2) The office of 
messenger or prophet. 

BASS MONEY. The sale of one 

ure dirham and two base ones in exchange for 
wo pure dirhams and one bane one is lawful. 
;y two base ones gheUatain), are to be 
nderstood such as pass amongst merchants 
ut are rejected at the public treasury. 
Hiddyah^ vol. ii. 560.) 

al-BA^lR One of the 

inety-nine speciiu names of Qod. It fre- 
uently occurs in the Qur’an, and means 
The All-seeing One.” 

BASIBAH IM. “Penetra- 

ion.” The sight of the heart as distinguished 
rom the sight of the eye (Ba 9 drah or Ba^ar), 

L terin used by theologians to express that 
nlightenment of the heart “ whereby the 
piritual man can understand spiritual things 
rith as much certainty as the natural m&n 
an see objects with the 'sight of the eye.” 
''he word occurs twice in the Qnr'&n, Si^ah 
ii. 108, *' This is my way ; I cir unto God, 
eating on c/ear evtfl&nee;** Surah Ixxv. 14, 

' A man shall be svidSsnee against himself.” 

al-BASIT One of the 

liaety-nine special names of God. It means 


BAZAQ 

<*He who spreads, or stretches onti^'^and 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 16. As 
applied to God, it means, ** He who dispenses 
riches,” Ac. 

BASTARD Moalndu ’s-mnd). 

An illegitimate child has, according to Mu« 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse- 
quently the law does not allow the father to 
interfere with his illegitimate child, even for 
the purposes /of education. He cannot inherit 
the property oi his father, but he is aeknow- 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillie’s Digest^ "p. 482). «The evidence of a 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the immorality of his parents ; but 
the Imam Malik maintains that hfs testimony 
is not to be accej^d with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. (Hiddyah, voL ii. 692.) 

BATHINO. The Arabic term for 
ordinary bathing is gAosZ, and 

that for the religious purification of the whole 
body ghu$L In all large mosques, and in most 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun- 
tries, there are bathing-rooms erected, bqth 
for the ordinary purposes of bathing and 
for .the religions purification. An account 
of the legal purification will be 'found .in the 
article ohusl. Although purifications and 
bathing form so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanliness does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generally in this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindi! 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
observed in bathing, and'the clothes from the 
waist downwards should not be taken/off at 
such times. {Mishkdt^ ii, o. iv.) 

BATIL (v3^W). That which is false 

in doctrine. 

AL-BlTIN (1) One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
<*that which is hidden or concealed;” “ The 
Hidden One,” or **He that knows liidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theolo^ 
for that wl^h is hidden in its meaning, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident. 

BATtJL ( Jysf). Iftt “ A shoot or 

offset of a palm-tree cut off from its mother 
tree ; ” a virgin ” (as cut off or withheld from 
men). The term aUBatul is applied to 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
she was separated from the other women of 

her age by her excellences. Heb. nSljlZl 

Bethdldh. 

BA'C’S A Syriac word, 

MH’iya “petition, prayer”), 

which, in the dietiona^ oZ-Qomics, is said to 
mean the Ohristian Easter ; and also prayera 
for rain, or the Istisqd of the Ch^ians. 
{Majmu H~Bihdr^ p. 101.) 

BlZAQ or BlZIQ A pm- 

Ubitad Uqnor. Tha Jniea of tba giapa boiled 
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until a quantity leas than two-thirda eyapo- 
raten. 

nj^EAlKD. Arabic lihyah or 
ictqan. The beard is regarded 
by Mnalima as the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, **Do the opposite of the polytheists and 
let your beard ^ovr long.” (Mishkdt, xa. iv.) 
And the growing of a beard ia said to be 
Fitrah^ or one of those customs which have 
been observed by every Prophet, [fttrah.] 

BEAUTY, Female. “ The maiden, 

whose loveliness inspires the most impas- 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
is celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the cane among plants, and ia elegant as 
the<twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colour of her hair, which (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just ‘em- 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
descends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the centre of each cheek ; 
and a mole is considered an additional chaim. 
The Arabs, indeed, ara particularly extrava- 
gant in their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, which, according to its place, is com- 
pared to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
The eyes of the Arab beauty are intensely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond ; they are full of brilliancy ; but this 
is softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, which is full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be inAproved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kuhl ; for this 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what the Arabs 
term natural kuhl The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forenead is wide, and fair as 
ivory ; the nose straight, the mouth small ; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 

like pearls set in coral.” The forms of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates; 
the waist is slender ; the hips are wide and 
large ; the feet and hands small ; ,the fingers 
tapering, and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint .imparted by the leaves 
of itnnd. 

The followii^ is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty, given by an unknown 
author, quoted by Al-lshaqi : — 

*< Four things in a woman should be black : 
the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the eye- 
lashes, and the dark part of the eyes ; four 
white : the complexion the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs ; four red : 
the tongue, the lips, the middle of the cheeks, 
and the gumz; four round: the head, the 
neck, the fore-arms, and the ankles ; four 
long : the back, the fingers, the arms, and the 
legs ; four wide : the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips ; four fine : the eye-brows, 
the nose, the lips, and the fingers ; four thick: 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees ; four small : 
the ears, the breasts, the hands, and the fe^.** 
(Lane’s Arabian Nights^ voL i. p. 26.) 


BEGGING. It is not lawful for 

any person possessing sufficient food for a 
day and night to beg (^Durru 'l~Mul^tdr, p. 
108), and it is related that the Prophet said t 
** Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
with which a man wounds his own face.” It 
is better for a mao to take> a rope and bring 
in a bundle of sticks to sell than to beg.” 
“ A man who continues to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
his face.” (Mtshkdt^ Book vi. chap, v.) 

BlEINGS. According to Muham- 
madan belief, there are three different species 
of created intelligent beings : (1^ Angels 
{MaWikah)y who are said to bo created of 
light ; (2) Genii (Jit'nn), who are created of 
fire ; (3) Mankind (Z/wd/i), created of earth. 
These intelligent beings are called Zawu 7- 
^Uqulf or “ Rational beings,” whilst unintelli- 
gent beings ” are called Ghair Zawi 7-* Uqul, 
Hayawdni-Ndtiq is also a term used for 
rational beings (who can speak\ and 
Hayawdni-^Ajam for all irrational creatures. 
[jinn.] 

BELIEVERS. The tehns used 

for believerp are — Mu*min, pi. MxCminun : and 
Muslim^ pi. Muslimun. The difference ex- 
pressed in these two words is explained in the 
Traditions, in a HadU given in the Sahlh of 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mu'min is one who has Imdn^ or “faith;” 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, His 
angels, His inspired books, Hia prophets, the 
‘ Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil ; and that a Muslim is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that, there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives zakdt^ 
or “ legal alms,” and fasts in the month of 
Ramazan, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
as follows (see Suratu 'l-Baqarah^ Surah ii. 
76) 

“They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, they shall be the inmates 
of Paradise, — therein to abide for ever.” 

Surat ^n-Nisd , Surah iv. 60 : — 

“ Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens *noath which the rivers flow — therein 
to abide eternally ; therein shall they have 
I wives of stainless purity : and we will bring 
them into shadowing shades.” 

Suratu *l~A^df, Surah vii. 40: — 

“Those who have believed and done the 
things which are right, (we will lay on no one 
a burden beyond his power) — these shall be 
inmates of Paradise : for ever shall they abide 
therein ; 

“ And will we remove whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms ; rivers shall roll at their feet ; 
and they shall say, * Praise be to God who 
hath guided us hither! We had not been 
guided had not God guided ns I Of a surety 
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the A^oitlei of our Lord came to ue with 
truth. And a voice shall cry to them, * Thie 
is Paradise, of which, as the meed of yoi;ir 
works, ye are made heirs.' 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Pire, Now have we found 
what our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
ye too found what your Lord promised you to 
ho true?* And they shall answer, ‘ Yes^’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 
* The curse of Qod be upon the evil doers, 

** Who turn men aside from the way of 
God, and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not in the life to come I ' 

“ And between them shall be a partition ; 
and on the wall al-A*raf, shall be men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
cry to the inmates of Paradise, * Peace be on 
you ! ’ but they shall not yet enter it, although 
they long to do so. 

^‘And when their eyes are turned ^towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they shall say, *0 
cur Lord 1 place us not with the offending 
people.’ 

“ And they who are upon a]-A*raf shall cry 
to those whom they shall know by their 
tokens, * Your amassings and your pride have 
avkiled you nothing. 

“ * Are these they on whom ye sware Ood 
would not bestow mercy? Enter ye into 
Paradise ! -woere no fear shall be upon you, 
neither shall ye put to grief.* 

** And the inmates of the fire shall cry to 
the inmates of Paradise : * Poui; upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments Ood hath given 
you ? ’ They shall they, ‘ Truly Ood hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers." 

For a further descriptions of the Mubam- 
madan future state the reader is referred to 
the aiticle paradise, which deals . more 
directly with the sensual character of the 
heaveh supposed to be in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is a description of. the 
believer which is given in the Qur’an, Sur^tu 
^L-Afuminlrit the xxiiird Surah, v. 1 : — 

** Happy now the Believers, 

Who humlile themselves ifi their prayer. 
And who keep aloof from vaih words, 

And who are doers of alms-deeds (zakdt), 
And who restrain their appetites,. 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 
their right hands possess; for in that case 
they shall be free from hlnmo 
But they whose desires reaoh further than 
this are transgressors :) 

And who tend well their trusts and their 
covenants. 

And who keep them strictly to their 
prayers : 

These shall be the heritors, who shall in- 
herit Paradise, to abide therein for evbr." 

BELLS, [naqus.] 

BENEFICE. [WAQF.] 
BENEFICENCE (Arabic 

eamahah) is coinmended by Mubemmad as 
une of the evidences of faith. {Miahkdt, Book 
1 0. L part 8.) ' 
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Amr ibn ^Abaratah relates: came to 

the Prophet and said, * 0 Prophet, w^t ie 
Islanv? ' And he said, * It is purity of speech 
and hospitality.* I then s^id, * And what is 
faith?’ And he said, * Patience and bene* 
Jicence.** 

BENJ’AMIN. Hob. 

Binydmln. The youngest 
of the children of Jacob. He is not men- 
tioned by name in the Qur’an, but he is 
referred to in Surah xii. 69, And when they 
entered in unto Joseph, he took his brother 
(t.e. Benjamin) to stay with him. He said 
Verily I am thy brother, then fake not that 
ill which they have been doing. And when 
he had equipped them with their equipment, 
he placed the drinking-cup in his brother’s 
pack," &c. [JOSEPH.} 

BEQUESTS. Arabic waslyah, 

pi. wa^dyd. A bequest or will can be made 
verbally, although it is held to be better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are necessary to establish either a , verbal 
bequest or a written will. A bequest in favour 
of a stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the whole property, in valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
make a bequest in favour of another from 
whom he has received a mortal wound, it is 
not valid, and if a legatee slay bis testator the 
bequest in his favour is void. A beq^uest 
made to part of the heirs is not valid unless 
the other heirs give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim ^in favour of an unbe- 
liever, or of an unbeliever in favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. If a person be involved in 
debt, legacies bequeathed by him are not 
lawful. A bequest in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the foetus happen to 
be less thaq six months old at the time of the 
making of the will. . 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove it, it is 
generally held not to a retractation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it lakes effect after his death. 

If a person - will that ** the pilgrimage in- 
cumbent on him be performed on his behalf 
after his death," hia heirs must depute a 
person for the purpose, and supply him with 
the necessary expenses. (Hamilton’s Hidduah, 
vol. iv. 466.) 

BESTIALITY is said hj Muslim 

jurists to be the result of the most vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of senti- 
ment. But if a man commit it, he does not 
incur the ffadd, or stated punishment, as the 
act is not considered to have the properties 
of whoredom ; the offender is to be punished 
by a discretionary correction (7’a*2tr). Ac- 
cording to Muslim law, the beast should ba 
killed, and if it be of an eatable species, it 
should be burnt. (Hiddyah^ voL ii. 

Obs. According to the Mosaic code, a mas 
guilty of this crime was silzuly to be put to 
death. (Ex. xviii. 19.) 

6 
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BETROTHAL, [kbitbah.] 
Bl'AH (^^). A Christian church. 

The word occurs in a tradition in the Mishkdt 
(iv. 0 . Tii. 2), and is translated by *Abda *1- 
J^qq “ Kalisak.” [church.] 

BID‘AH A novelty or in- 

novation in religion ;■ heresy ; schism. 

BIER. Arabic SjW jinazah^eLTkd 

janazah. The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In most 
Muhammadan countries the ordinary charpoy^ 
or << bedstead,” is used for the bier, which, in 
the case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[burial.] 

BIHISHT The Persian 

word for the celestial regions, [paradise, 

JANNAH, F1RDAU8.] 

BILADU ’L-ISLAM 

■■ The countries of Islam.” A term used in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. It 
is synonymous with the term Daru ’1-IsIm. 
[daru ’l-islam.] 

BILAL The first Mu^azzin 

3r caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyssiman slave who had been 
ransomed ‘by Abu Bakr. He was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Muhammad honoured and distinguished 
him as the “ drst fruits of Abyssinia.” He 
STLTTived the Prophet. 

BILQIS The Queen of 

Saba’, who visited Solomon and became one 
of his queens. An account of her, as it is 
given in the Qur’an, will be found in the 
story of King Solomon, [solomon.] 

BINT LABtJN (or* “ The 

daughter of a milk-giver.” A female camel 
two years old ; so called because the mother 
is then suckling another foal The proper 
age for a camel given in zakdt^ or ** legal 
alms,” for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. 

BINT MAKHA? cuo,). 

**The daughter of a pregnant.” A female 
camel passed one year ; so called because 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper age for a cam^ given in zukat, or 
alms,” for caimels from twenty-five in number 
up to thirty^five. 

BIOGRAPHERS OP MUHAM- 
MAD. Although the Qur’an may be said to 
be the key-stone to the biography of Muham- 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
teferences to the personal history of the Pro- 
phet. The Traditions, or Al^adif, form the 
chief material for all biographical histories. 
[TRADinoK.] The first who attempted to 
compile an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was az-Zuhri, who died 
A.u. 124, and whose work, no longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibn Khallikan. The earliest 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
are— Ibn Ish&q, ▲.H 151; Al-Waqidi, A.u. 


207; Ibn HishEm, a.h. 218; Al-BukhErl 
Hiistory), a.h. 268; At-Tabari, A.H. 810. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the moat 
noted are those by Ibnu *1- Asir, a.h. 680, and 
lsma*il Abu ’1-fida’, a.r. 732. Abu ’1-lldE’s 
work was translated into Latin by John 
Gagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.d. 
1728, and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergymen at DufTus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at El^in. The 
first life of Muhammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which 'first ap- 
peared in 1723, and afterwards passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabpd, India, a.d. 1851 ; but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of his work 
in German, at Berlin, ' 18G9. ' The only com- 
plete life of Muhammad in English which has 
any pretension to original research, is the 
well-known of Mahomet Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., London, 
1858-61 ; Second Edition, one vol, London, 
1877). 

BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called osmd’it 

’r-ft/a/ (fit. “ The Names of Men ”). The most 
celebrated ^of these is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Ibn Khalbkan. which has always been, 
considered a work of the highest importance 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu- 
hammadan people. Ibn Khallikan died A.H. 
681 (a.d. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mac- 
Gnckin De Slane (Paris, 1843). 

BIRDS. It is commonly believed 

by the Muhammadans that all kinds ef birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by which they communicate their thoughts to 
each other, and^ in the Qur’an (Surah «xxvii. 
16) it is stated tfiat King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 

BFR ZAMZAM yu). The 

well of Zamzam. [zam-zam.] 

BI’R MA'ONAH A). The 

well of Ma^unah. A celebrafea spot four 
marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhammad’s followers were slain by the 
Banii ‘Amir and Banu Sulaim. He professed 
to have received a special 'message from, 
heaven regardii^ these martyrs, which runs 
thus : — Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with us, 
and we are well pleased with Him.” It is a 
remarkable verse, as having for some I’eaion 
or other been cancelled, and removed from, 
the Qur’an. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ voL 
iii. p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of. According 

to the I^Em Abju ^anIfah, if a married weman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, 'her 
claim is not to be valid unless the birth of 
of the child la attested by the teetimohy -of 
one woman. But in the oaee of a father, inae- 
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much as the claim of parentage is a matter 
which relates purely to himself, his testimony 
alone is to be accepted: 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf- 
ficient with respect to births but with regard 
to- parentage, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. ^ 

If the woman be in her 'iddah [*iddah] 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of the 
midwife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but the evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton’s 
Hiddyah, vol. iii. p. 184.) 

It is also ruled that it is not lawful for a 
person to give evidence to anything which he 
has not seen, except in the cases of btiih^ 
death, and marriage, (Vol. ii. 676.) 

BISHABAH (8;^). [bushba.] 

BI-SUAR‘ (2/i ^). Lit. “ With- 
out the law.” A term supplied to those 
mystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qur’an. Antinomians. [sufi.] 

BISMILLAH (4131 ^). Lit. “ In 

the name of Ood.” An ejaculation frequently 
used at the commencement of any under- 
taking. There are two forms of the Bis- 
millah : — 

1. Bi-*smi ^Uahi -rahmani 'r-rahim, i e. 
“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful.” This is used at the commencement 
<of meals, putting on new clothes, beginning 
any now work, and at the commencement of 
books. It occurs at the head of every chapter 
or surah in the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the ixth (i.e. the Suratu H-BarffaK). 

2. Bi-smi HIdhi 'lldhi'H-akhar, i.e. “In the 
name of God, God jtho Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the com- 
mencement of a battle, &c., the attribute of 
mercy being omitted on such occasions. 

The formula Bi-smi 'Hdhi W~rahmdni 
rnhim is of Jewish origin. It was in the first 
instance taught to the Qui'aish by Umaiyah 
of Ta’if, the poet, who was a contempotary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile joui'neys into 
Arabia Petrxa and Syria, had made himself 
acquainted with the sacred books and doc- 
trines of Jews and Christians. {Kitdbu ’/- 
Aghdni, 16, Delhi; quoted by Kodwell.) 

BI!^A‘AH (^W). A sliare in a 

mercantile adventure. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 

BLACK STONE, [al-hajabu 'l- 

ABWAD.] • 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic kufr. 

Lit. *■ to hide ” (the truth). It includes a denial 
of any of the essential principles of Isl^. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen- 
tenced to death in Muhanlmadan countries. 
[afobtast.] 

BLEEDING. Arabic Jyd- 

mah. The two great cures recommended by 
Mul^mmad were blood-letting and drinking 
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honey , and he tai^ht that it was nnlncky to 
be bled on a Fiiday, Saturday, or Sunday, 
the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky dato the seventeenth of the 
month. (^Mishkdt, xxi. c. 1.) 

BLIND, "Ifhe. Arabic A*mdf pi. 

*Unigdn. It is not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in Jihad, or a religious war. 
And, according to the Imam AbuHanifah, the 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Imam Zufar maintains that such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevails. Sales and purchases 
made by a blind person are lawful (Hamil- 
ton's lliddyah, vol ii., pp. 141, 402, 682.) 

BLOOD. The sale of blood is 
unlawful (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. il 
p. 428.) 

BLOOD, The Avenger of. [qisas.] 
BLOOD, Issue of. [istihazah.] 
BOASTING. Arabic mufd~ 

kharak. Muhammad is related to have said 
“ I swear by God, a tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers; for they are 
nothing more than coals from hell-fire (i e. 
they wore idolaters) ; and if you do not leave 
off boasting, verily you will be more hateful 
in the sight of God than a black-beetle. Man- 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the earth.” {Mishkdt, xxii. c. 13.) 

BOOKS OP MOSES, [taueat.] 
BOOKS, StealiDfv. The hand of a 

thief is not to bo cut off for stealing a book 
whatever bo the subject of which it treats 
because the object of the theft can only be th( 
contents of tho book, and not the book itself 
But yet, it 13 to be observed, the hand h 
to be cut off for stealing “ an account book;’ 
because m this caso it is evident that the 
object of tho theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper and material of whicl 
the book is made. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol 
ii. 82.) 

BOOTS, [shoes.] 

BREACH OF TRUST. Arabic 
khiydnah. The punishment of 
amputation of the hand is not lufiicted for a 
breach of tiust. And if a guest steal the pro- 
'perty of his host ^^hilst he is staying in his 
house, tho hand is not cut off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim law being a less offence than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of trust is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. il pp. 98-102.) 

BRIBERY (Arabic riahwaK) 
is not mentioned in the Qur’aji. In the Fatdwa 
*Alamgirl it is stated that presents to magis- 
trates are of various kinds ; for example,' if a 
present be made in order to establish a friend- 
ship, it is lawful; but if it be given toinfiuence 
the decision of the judge in the donor’s 
favour, it is unlawful It is also said, if a 
present be made to a judge from a sense of 
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fear, it is lawful to give it, }m% nnlawfal to 
accept it. (Hamilton's Hiddyah^ voL iii. 
p.8d2.) 

BU‘ Ag, Battle of. Arabic 

^arb Bu*d^, A battle fought betvreen the 
l^nil Khazrai and Band Ans, about sia 
jeors before the flight of Muhammad from 
Makkah. 

BUHTAN accu- 

sation ; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Qar*ah : — I 

Sdrah iv. 112 : “ Whoso comnuts a fault or I 
sin, and throws it upon one who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (Jmhtdn) and mani- 
fests in.” 

Surah xziv. 15 : And why did ye not say 
when ye heard it, * It is not for us to speak uf 
this'? 'Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
nughty'calumny (buhidn)." [backbiting.] 

BUKA (•'^). Heb. he wept. 

Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode- 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham- 
mad, whojs related to have said, ‘‘Whatever 
is from the eyes (t e. tears), and whatever is 
^om the heart (i.e. sorrow), are from God ; 
but what IS from the hands and tongue is 
from the devil. Keep yourselves, 0 women, 
from waihng, which is the noise of the devil.” 
(Mishkdt^ V. c. vii.) The custom of wailing at 
the tombs of the dead is, however, common m 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
^ightSf Lane’s Modern Egyptians^ Shaw’s 
Travth in Barbary.) [bobial.] 

al-BUKBARI A short 

title given to the well-known collection of 
Sunni traditions hy Abu * Abdu ’ilah Muham- 
mad ibn l6ma‘il ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mughirab 
' al-Ju‘fi al-Bukhari. v^ho ^as bom at Bukhara. 
▲.B. 194 (A.D. biO), and died at the village of 
Khartang near Samarqand, a.il 256 (a.i>. 
b70). IBs oompilation compnses upwards of 
7,0u0 traditions of the acts and sayings of the 
prophet, selected from a mass of b00,000. His 
book is called the SahVi of al-Bukhdri, and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour. It is said that he was so 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a prostration m worship 
before the Alnughty before he recorded each 
tradition. 

BUlfflTU NA9§AR (j-i 

** Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by JalUu 
'd-dm that there is a reference to his army 
taking «7enisalem in the Qnr'an, Surah xvij. 8, 

And when the threat lor the last (crime) 
came (to bo inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
barm your faces, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time.” The author 
of the Qjdmus says that Buf^t is ** son,” and 
Ma 99 ar, ** an idol,” i.e. the. son of Na^^ar.” 

BtJLAS “ Despair.” The 

name of one of the chambers of bell, where 
the proud will drink of the yellow water of 
',the infernal regions. (Mishkdt, xxii. c. 20.) 
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BTTEAQ (jV)' “Thebripht 

one.” The animal upon which Muhammad is 
said to have performed the nocturnal journey 
called Mi'rdj. He was a white animal, be* 
tween the size of a mule and an a^s, having- 
two wings. (Majma^u H- Bihar ^ p. 89.) Mu- 
liammad’s conception of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike the Assyrian gryphon, of whick 
Mr. Layard gives a sketch, [mi^baj.] 



THE ASSTBIAN GRYPHON (Layard ii. 459). 

BURGLARY is punished as an 
ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the niceties of Mu- 
hammadan Kiw, according to the Hanafi code, 
that if a thief break through the wall of the 
house, and enter therein, and take the pro- 
perty, and deliver it to an accompbee standing 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of the' 
parties, because the thief who entered the 
house did not carry out the property. 
(Hiddyaht vol. li. 103.) 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD (ijW 

Jindzah or Jundzah). The term Jandzah is used 
both for the bier and for the Muhammadan 
funeral serMce The burial service is founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and varies 
but little in diffeient countries, although the 
ceremonies connected with the funeral proces- 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of the 
deceased precede the corpse, whilst the female 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afghan- 
istan, women do not "usually attend funerals, 
and the friends and relatives of the deceased 
walk behind the bier. There is a tradition 
amongst some Muhammadans that no ono 
should precede the ' corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghanistan 
are usually very simple m their arrange- 
ments, and are said to be more in accordance 
with the practice of the Prophet, than 
those of Egypt and Turkey. It is considered 
a very mentonous act to carry 'the bier, and 
four from among the near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, carry 
it on their shoulders. Unhke our Christian 
custom of walking slowly to the grave, the 
Mul^ammadans carry their dead quickly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, that it is good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happin^ssi 
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and if he be a bad man, it i^ well to pnt 
wickednesa away from one’s shoulders. Fu- 
nerals should always be attended on foo| ; for 
it is said that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebukad his people for folio wirig on horse- 
back. Have you no shamo ? ” said he, 
*• since God’s angels go on foot, and you go upon 
the backs of quadrupeds ? ” It is a highly 
meritorious act to attend a funeral, whether 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a coange of .feeling on the 
pai-t of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
Jews and Christians. “ A bier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up ; and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jew. *lt is 
the holder of a soul,’ be replied, * from which 
wc should take warning and fear.’” This 
rule is said to have been abrogated, for, “ on one 
ono occasion the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be higher than 
bis bead, and he therefore stood up.” (Mtsh- 
kdtj V. 0 . V.) Notwithstanding these con- 
tradictory tiaditions, we bebeve that in all 
countries Muhammadans ar^wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jews and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred an office ; but either in 
a mosque, or in some open space near the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave- 
yard. The owner of the corpse, i.e. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service ; but it is usually said by 
the family Imam, or the Qazl. 

The following is the order of the service:— 

Some one present calls cut, — 

“ Here begin the prayers for the dead.” 

Then those present arrange themselves in 
three, five, or seven rows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qibluh-w.'irds (i.e. towards 
Makkah). Jhe Imam stands in front of the 
ranks opposite the bead (the ShPahs stand 
opposite tbe loins of a man) of the corpse, if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. ■ 

The whole company having taken up 
the Qiydm, or standing position, the Imam 
recites the Niyah 

“ I purpose to perform prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takhirs.” 

Then placing his hands to the lobes of his 
ears, ho says the first Takhir. 

“ God IS great 1 ” 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below the navel, ho 
recites the Suhhdn . — 

•* Holiness to Thee, O God, 

And to Thee be praise. 

Great is Thy Name. 

Great is Thy Greatness. 

Great is Thy Praise. 

There is no deity but Thee.” 

Then follows the second ToAftir:— 

“ God IS great ! ” 

Then the Durud ■ — 

** 0 (yod, have mercy on Muhammad and 
upon his deecendants. as Thou didst bestow 
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mercy, and peace, and blessing, and compas* 
eion, and great kindness .upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

** Thou art praised, and Thou art great 1 

God, bless Muhammad and his de- 
scendants, as Thou didst bless and didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra- 
ham and upon his descendants.” 

Then follows the third Takhir : — 

“ God is great I ” 

After which the following prayer (Z)u*d) is 
recited : — 

0 God, forgive our living and our dead 
and those of us who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men and our women. 0 
God, those v^hom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst us, keep alive in Islam, and those, 
whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith.” 

Then follows the fourth Takhir 
“ God is great ! ” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says 

“ Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says : — 

“Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

The Takhir is recifed by the Imam aloud, 
but the Suhhdn, tho Safdm, the Durud, and 
the Du^d, are recited by the Im^ and the 
people in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on tbe 
ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased’s soul, and after- 
wards addressing the relatives they say, “ It 
is tbo decree of God ” To which tbe chief 
mourner replies, “ I am pleased with the will 
of God.” Ho then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, “ There is permis- 
sion to depart.” 

Those who wish to return to their houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
tbe grave. The corpse is then placed on its 
back in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, the face being turned 
towaids Makkah. The persons who place 
the corpse in the grave repeat the following 
sentence : “ We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro- 
phet.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the recess, which is called the iahd, (b 
closed in with unburnt bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth. [grave.] In some 
countries it is usual to recite verse 57 of the 
xxth Surah of tho Qur’An as the clods of 
earth me thrown into tho grave; but this 
pi actico is objected to by the Wahhabis, and 
by many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows : — 

“ From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created you, and unto it will We return you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time.” 

After the burial, the people offer a fdiihah 
(?.e. tho first chapter of the Qui’un) in the 
name of tbo deceastd, and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces from the 
grave they offer another fdtihah ; for at this 
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janetnre, it is said, the tx7o aagele Munkir 
EDd' Nakir examine the deceased as to his 
faith, [punishments of the grave.] After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli- 
gious mendicants as a propitiatoiy offering to 
God, m the name of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should be to the height of a man’s chest, if for 
a man, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the Idhid or lahd. The dead are seldom 
interred in coffins, although they are not pro- 
hibited. 

To build tombs with stones or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur’an upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis ; but large stone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham- 
madan countries, and very frequently they 
bear inscriptions. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the giave, 
and to recite selections from the Qur’an. 
Those who can afford to pay Maulavis, 
employ these learned men to recite the whole 
of the Qur an at the graves of their deceased 
relatives; and, the Qur'an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at once. During the days 
of mourning the relatives abstain from wear- 
ing any article of dross of a bright colour, 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 

A funeri^ procession in Egypt is graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Lane m his Modern 
Egyptians. We give the account as it con- 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. 

** The first persons dre about six or more 
poor men, called * Yamaniyah,’ mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a moderate pace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy tone, the profession of faith 
f There is no deity but God ; Muhammad is 
God's Apostle ; God favour and preserve him !’). 
They are followed by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
oases, by two or more persons of some sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
This is a general custom at the funeral of a 
darwesh. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys ; one of them carries a mufthaf 
(or copy of the Qur’an), or a volume consist- 
ing of one of fhe thirty sections of the Qur’an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
sticks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yamaniyah, 
usually some words of a poem called the 
Hashriyahf descriptive of the events of the 
ikst day, the judgment, Ac. The school- 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
18 borne head-foremost. Three or' four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a sboi-t distance; then three or four 
other friends bear it a little further; and 
then these are in like manner relieved. Casual 
passengers, also, often take part in this ser- 
vice, which is esteemed highly meritorious. 
Behind the bier walk the female mourners ; 


1 bometimes a group of more than a doeen, or 
twenty ; with their hair dishevelled, though 
generally concealed by the head-veil ; crying 
and shrieking, as before described ; and often, 
the hired mourners accompany them, cele- 
brating the praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and domestics of the 
deceased are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton stuff or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind : the ends hanging down a few 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand- 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she some- 
times holds over her shoulders, and at other 
times twirls w'ith both hands over her head, 
or before her face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of tho youths, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com- 
pose a strange discord. 

** The funeral procession of a man of wealth, 
or of a person of t^e middle classes, is some- 
times preceded by three or four or more 
I camels, bearing bread and water to give to 
I the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 
persons. The foremost of these are tho 
Yamaniyah, who chant tho profession of the 
faith, as described above. They arc generally 
followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
and some learned and devout persons w'ho 
have been invited to attend tho funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or more faqihs, chant- 
ing the ‘ Suratu ’l-An‘am ’ (the vith chapter of 
tho Qur’an) ; and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the ‘Surat Yu-sin ’ (the xxxvith 
chapter) ; another, chanting tho ' Suratu ’1- 
Kahf’ (tho xvmth chapter); and another 
chanting the ‘ Suratu ’d-Dukjian * (the XLivth 
chapter). These are followed by some mun- 
ahids, singing tho ‘ Burdah ; ’ and those by 
ceitain persons called ‘ Ashabu '1-Ahzab,’ who 
arc membois of religious oidors founded by 
celebrated shaikhs. There arc generally four 
or more of the older of the Hizbu 's-Sadat, a 
similar group of the Hi/bu 'sh-Sbuzill, and 
another of the Hizbu 'sh-bha‘rawi ; each group 
chants a paiticiilar form of prayer. After 
them arc generally home two or more half- 
furled flags, the banners of one or other of 
the principal orders of darweshes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the bier, and the 
female mourners, as in the proeession before- 
described, and, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these be men of rank. A butfalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh 
is to be distributed to the po.or, sometimes 
closes the procession. 

** The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of the great 'Ulama, is still more numerously 
attended, and the bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A ‘ wall ’ is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. 'Women follow his bier, but, instead 
of wailing, as they would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
* zagharit ’; and if these cries are discontinued 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro* 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super* 
natural power rivets them to the spot on 
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•which they stand. Very often, It is said, a 

* wall ’ impels the bearers of his corpse to a 
particular spot, ^he following anecdote, 
describing an ingenions mode of pnzzling a 
dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing the corpse of a * wall ’ to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called Baba n-Navr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they, found themselves unable to 
proceed farther, from the cause above-men- 
tioned. * It seems/ said one of the bearers, 

* that the shaikh is determined not to be 
buried in the cemetery of Babu 'n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do ? * They were all much 
perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
himself, they did not immediately yield to hia 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and then 
advancing with a quick step, they thought by 
such an impetus to force the corpse through 
the gateway ; but their efforts were unsuccess- 
ful ; and the same experiment they repeated in 
vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult ; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to themi * Let us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy ; he then will not know 
in what direction we are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.' This they 
Aid ; the saint was puzzled as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which he had 
so striven to avoid. 

** In the fhnerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Yamanl- 
yah, chanting the profession of the faith, and 
by some male relations of the deceased ; and* 
followed by the female mourners ; unless the 
deceased were of s family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world ; in which 
case, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall give a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decorous funerals of this kind that I have 
witnessed ; it was that of a young, unmarried 
lady. Two men, each bearing a large, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamanlyah, who chanted in an unusually 
low and solemn manner. These faqirs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakihs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qur’an. Next after the latter was a man 
bearing a large branch of ‘Nabq* (or lote- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
side of him .walked a person bearing a tail 
aliiff or cane, to the top of which were at- 
tached several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various coloured paper. These were fol- 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver * qumqum ' of rose-water, and the 
other bearing, on a similar tray, a * mib^arah* 
tf gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub- 
Btaiioe (as benzoin, or frankincensel was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
Ihoif contents on the way, and were after- 
wards used to perfume the sepulchral vault. 
Passengers were ocoasionally sprinkled 
•• 
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^ with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon a small (ray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lumps of paste of * hinna.' The bier was 
covered with rich shawls, and its shahid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the safa,' a * qusnab 
almas* (a long ornament of gold and dia- 
monds worn over the forehead), and, upon its 
flat top, a rich diamond qurs. These were 
the jewels of the deceased, or were, perhaps, 
as is often the case, borrowed for the occa- 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, &c.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses ; 
and only the last two or three of them were 
wailing ; these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another funeral-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high raflk, the Yama- 
nlyah were followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers ; and one of them 
honoured me so profusely as to wet my 
dress very uncomfortably ; after which, he 
poured a small quantity into my hands ; and 
1 wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver 'mibkharah. 
with perfume; and the other two carried a 
silver ’azqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shahid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled assM, 
together with several naddabahs, followed.*^ 

BURNING THE DEAD. Therp 

is no express injunction, in either the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although' the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
said, Punish not with God's ^punishment 
(which is fire), for it is not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God." (Jdishkdt^ xiv 
c. V. part 1.) 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully conscious of pain as a 
living body, for *Ayishah said, that the Prophet 
said, ** The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing it in life.'* (^Mishkat^ v. 
c. vi. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion! There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the burning of a corpse in any way pre- 
vents its soul entering paradise. 

BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 

forbidden by Muslim law. ^Ikrimah relates 
that some apostates from Islam were brought 
to the ]^alifah * All, and he burnt them ; and 
when Ibn ^Abbas heard of it, he said, ** Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them ; for the Prophet said, * Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is net 
fit for anyone to punish ^with fire but God.*” 
{MUhkdt, xiv. d. v., part 1.) 



4 ^ BUBQA* 

BUBQA* The veil or cover- 

lug used for the seclasion of women when 
walking abroad, [veiling of women.] 

BUirtTi (c;;»)- hit- “Towers,” 
which some interpret as real towers wherein 
the aageW keep watch. A term used for the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, [signs of the 
zoDiao.] Al'Buruj is the title of the Lxxxvth 
Surah of the Qur'an. 

BURYING OF THE DEAD. It 

is said by commentators that God taught 
tnankind to bury thOir dead when “ God sent 
a crow to scratch the earth, to show him 
rOain)how he might hide his brothers body." 
rQur'w, Surah v. 34; Ta/sir-i-Husatm, in 
loco.) The custom of burying their dead is 
uniTcrsal in Islam. The ceremonies con- 
nected with funerals Will be found in the 
article on Burial, [bobial.] 

BURTING-GROUND. ArabiciysA- 

maqbarat or maqbarah, The place of graves." 
Persian Qflbr-gah^ or Qflbrtstan. They are 
Boknetimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqad^ a “ cemetery ” dr sleeping-place," 
but the name has not obtained a general 
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application to burial-gronnus in the East as 1^ 
has in the West. They are generally^ situated 
outside the city, the graves being“ covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones,, 
those on the graves of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
much neglected. The Wahhabis hold it to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect tha 
graves of the dead, the erection of brick tombs 
being forbidden. (Hidayak^ Arabic ed.^vol. i, 
p. 90.) A grave-yard does not become public 
propejiiy until the proprietor formally makes 
a gift or bequest of it. {Hiddyahy vol ii., 

р. 367.) 

BUSHRA “ Good news ; ” 

“ the gospel." A word used in the Traditions 
for the publication of Islam. (il/isA^df,zziv. 

с. i.) “ Accept good news, 0 ye eons of 
Tamim,” which 'Abdu 'l-Haqq says maans 

embrace Islam." 

BUYING. [bai‘.] 

BUZURG Xit. “ preat.” k 

Persian word used in the East for ar'ssintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank. 
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C.SISAR. The Arabic and Persian 

form of the Latin Caesar in Q/ai^ar, The 
word occurs in the traditions of the §abihu 
Muslim (vol. ii. p. 99;, where it is applied to 
the Emperor Hcraclius, who received a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islam, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August; A.D. 628. The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spartianus, in his life of Aelius 
verus (c. ii.), mentions four' different opinions 
respecting its origin : (1) That the word sig- 
nified an el^ephant in the language of the Moors,, 
and was 'given as a surname to one. of the Julii 
because he had killed an elephant ; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Jimi because he had 
been edt (caesus') out of his mother's womb 
afteb her death'; or (3) Because he bad been 
bom with a great quantity of hair (caesaries') 
on his head; or (^) Because he had azure- 
coloured (caesii) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by .the Arabic- 
Persian Dictionary the Ghiyd^u 'i-LughdU 
The first of the Julian family who occurs 
m history as having obtained the surname of 
Oasar is Sex. Julius Gasar, prator in b.c. 
20S. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus aa the adopted son of the 
dictator, and was by Augustus handed down 
to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued to 
be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members, either by adoption or* female 
descent, of Casar's family ; but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained it as part of their 


titles, and it was the practice to prefix it to 
their own name, as, for instance, Imperator 
Casar Domitianus Augustus. The title was 
superseded ' in the Greek ^ Empire^ under 
Alexis Commenus by that of Sebastberator. 
In the west, it was conferred on Charles the 
Great, and was home by those who succeeded 
him on the imperial throne. Although this 
dignity came to an end with the resignation 
of Francis 11. in 1806, the title Kaiser is still 
assumed by the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, and more recently by the Queen of 
England as QflUar-i-Hindy or Empress of 
India. 

CAIN. Arabic Qabil (Qdbil), 

The account of Gain and Abel as given in the 
Qur'an, Surah v. 30, will be found in the 
article abel. The Commentatorii say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction ordered Cain 
to marry Abel's twin sister, and Abel to marry 
Cain's, but that Cain refused. They were then 
ordered to submit the question by making a 
sucriflee, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
fatted lamb of hi& flock. {Tafmru H-Baizawl,. 
in loco.) 

CALEB. Arabic Kdlab. The son 
of Jephunneh (Yufannah). He is not men- 
tioned in the Q^in, but his name occurs in 
^e Tafnlru ’/-Baif dioi, in Surah iv. 18, 
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OAIiF, GM3LDEN, The, which the 

Israelites worshipped, is mentioned five times 
in the Qnr*an. Sdrahs ii. 48, 88; !▼. lEd; 
Tii. 146 ; xx. 90. In Surah xx. 90, the person 
who made it is said to be as-Samirl. [mobbb.] 

CALIPH, [khalifah.] 
CALFMNT is expressed by the 

wovd QJdhah, which means anything whis- 
pered to the detriment of an absent person, 
although it be true. Buhidn, expressing a 
false accusation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the Qur’an and Hadis, [ohibau.] 

CAMEL. Arabic Ihih In the 

Qur’an (Siirah Ixxxviii. 17), the institution of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned as an 
example of God’s wisdom and kindness : Do 
they not look then at the camel how she is 
created.” As a proof of the great usefulness 
of the camol to the Arabian, and of the 
manner in which its ver}' existence has in- 
fluenced his language, it is remarkable that 
in almost every page of the Arabic Dic- 
tionary Qflmuit (as also in Richardson’s 
edition), there is some reference to a camel. 

Camels are a lawful sacrifice on the great 
festivals and on other occasions. And al- 
though it is lawful to slay a camel by zahh, 
or by merely cutting its throat, the most 
eligible method, according to Muslim law, is 
to slay a camel by naAr, or by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat near the breast-bone, 
because, says Abu Hanifah, it is according to 
the sunnah, or practice of Muhammad, and also 
because in that part of the throat throe blood- 
vessels of a camel are combined. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hiddyahf vol. iv. p. 72 ) There is zakdt^ 
ur legal alms, on camels, [zakat.] Muham- 
madan law rules that the person who leads a 
string of camels is responsible for anything 
any one of the camels may injure or tread 
down. {Ihid.f iv. 379.) 

CANAAN. Arabic Kan' an. Ac- 
cording to al-Jalulain and al-BaizilwI, the 
commentators, Canaan was the unbelieving 
son of Noah, but, according to tho Qdmus 
dictionary, the grandson, who was drowned 
in the flood, and whose case is recorded in 
the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44). He is said to bo 
a son of Noah’s wdfo Wrrilah, who was an in- 
fidel. And tho Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son — for he was apart — * Embark with us, 
O my child I and bo not with tho unboliovers.’ 
He said, * I will betake mo to a mountain that 
shall secure mo from the water.’ Ho said, 
*None shall bo socura this day from tho 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among th6 drowned.” 

CAPTIVES. Awr, pi. TJadra and 

Usarff. • With respect to captives, the Imam, 
or leader of the army, has it in his choice to 
slay them, because the Prophot put cap- 
tives to death, and also because slaying them 
terminates wickedness”; or, he may if he 
choose make them slaves. It is not lawful 


I lor the ImSm to send oaptivsB back to tlieir 
home and country, because that would be to 
strengthen the cause of infidelity against 
Islam. If they become Muslims after their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may be sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must .not be suffered to 
return to his country, and it is not lawful to 
release a captive gratuitously. The onljr 
method of dividing plunder which consists of 
slaves, is by selling them at tl^ end of tho 
e»edition and then dividing the money. 
{Hiddyahf ii. 160.) [sLATXBT.J 

CARAVAN. Persian Kdrwdn, 

Arabic Q^lah. As the roads in the East 
are often unsafe and lead througli dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual defenoa and 'comfort. 
These companies are called both kdrwdn 
and qdfilahi 'The party is always imder the 
direction of a paid director, who Is called 
Karwan- or Qafllah-RdsAt. If a caravan is 
attacked on the road, the Mubammadan law 
allows tho punishment of crucifixion for the 
offence. (mddyoA, voL ii. 181.) But it is a 
curious provision of the Muslim law that if 
Borne of the travellers in a caravan commit 
a robbery upon others of the same caravan, 
punishment (t.e. of amputation) is not in- 
curred by them. (Vol. ii. 137.) 

CARRION (Arabic Maitah) is for- 
bidden in the Qur’an, Surah il 80. << That 
which dieth of itself and blood, and swine’a 
flesh, and that over which any other name 
than that of God hath been invoked, is for- 
bidden. But he who shall partake of them 
by constraint, without lust or wilfulneBBi na 
sin shall be upon him.” 

CASTING LOTS. Zalom, op 

casting lots by shooting arrows, was an 
ancient Arabic custom, which is forbidden by 
Muhammad in his Qur’an, Surah v. 4 ; but 
qur*ahf or casting lots, in its ordinary sense* 
is not forbidden, for *Ayishah relates that 
when tho Prophet went on a journey, he used 
to cast lots as to which wife he should taka 
with him. (Mishkdt Bdbu ’/-Qa^am.) 

CATS. Arabic Hirrah. Accord- 
ing to a Hadis of Abu Qutadah, who was on» 
of tho Companions, Muhammad said, “ Gats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us.** 
lie used water from which a cat had drunk 
for his purifications, and his wife *Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from which a cat had eaten. 
(Mtshkdtf book iii., c. 10, pt. 2.) 

CATTLE. Arabic An'dm, They 

are said in the Qur’an to be the gift of God*^ 
Surah xl. 79, “ God it is who hath made for 
you cattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 
others.” 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such, 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, Ac., 
are not subject to zakdt, neither is there zakdt 
on cattle who are left to forage tor one half 
year or more. (Hiddyah^ i. 18.) 

Al-An‘am is the title of the sixth SOrab of 
the Qur’an. 
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CATE, The Companions of the 

(Anbie Afhibu'l-kahf), or tbe Seven Sleepere 
of isphesuB, form the subject of one of the 
«hihpterB of the Qur'an, Surah sviii. G. 
[abhabu *l-kahf.] 

CELIBACY (Arabic ^Uzuhah), 

although not absolutely condemned by Mu- 
hammad, is held to be a lower form of life to 
that of marriage. It is related that ‘Usmdn 
ibn Ma^i^un wished to lead a eelebate life, and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said ho, “ When 
a Muslipi marries he perfects his religion." 
(^Mishkdt, hoo^ xii. c. x\.) 

CEYLON. Arabic Sarandlh. The 

Commentators say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
island of Ceylon, and £vo near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance, con- 
ducted by the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ^Arafah ; and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
opecies. (D'Herbelot, Bill. Orient. ^ p. 55.) 

CHASTITY. ' “ Neither their (the 

Muslims’) tenets nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to come into competition 
with Chnstian, or even with Jewish morality. 
«... For instance, wo call the Muslims 
chasto because they abstained from indis- 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of co- 
habitation with * all that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,' or, in other 
words, with any possible number of damsels 
he might choose to purchase, or receive in 
^ift, or take captive in war.” t^Muir’s Life of 
Jdcjtmnet^ vol. i. 272. [concubinage, slaves, 

XUT^AH, DIVORCE, MARBIAOB.] 

CHARITY, as it implies tenderness 

and aflfection, is expressed by huhh, or mahah- 
bah ; as it denotes almsgiving, it is ^adaqah. 
He who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called mubihhu H-fuqarff, 

CHEBJJBIM. Arabic Karubl, pi. 

Karubin ; Lit. “ Those who are near.” Heb. 

The word karubin is used by the 

commentator al-Baizaw!, for the angels men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, Surah xl. 70 : Those 
around it (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” Al-Baizawi 
says the Karubin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
God. {Tafsiru *l~Baizdwif Tafsiru Husainj 
tn loco.) 

^ CHESS. Arabic Shatranj, Ac- 
cor^ng to the Hid&yah, It is an abomi- 
nation to play at chesB, dice, or any other 


game, for if anything be staked it is 
gambling (rnnisir), which is expressly for* 
bidden in the Qur'an ; or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is useless and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of a Afuslim to be vain 
except three : the breaking in of his horse, tho 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himself with his wives. < Several of tho 
learned, however, doem too game at chess 
lawful as having a tendency to quicken tho 
understanding. This is the opinion of ash- 
A^hdfii. If a man play at ches.s for a stake, it 
destroys the integiity of his charactoi, but if 
he do not play for a stake, tho integrity of his 
character is not a fleeted. (Hamilton's Hidu^ 
yahy veL iv. p. 122.) 

CHILDREN. Arabic Aulad. 

There arc no special injunctions in the 
Qur’an regarding the cusioihs to ho ob- 
served at llio birth of an infant (ciieumci- 
sion not being even once mentioned in that 
book), nor with rcferonce to the train- 
ing and instruction of the vuung; l*^.it the 
subject is frequently referred to in tho Tra- 
ditions and hi Muhammad.in books on Fthics. 
Muhammadans have so laigelv incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus in India with their 
own, especially tboso ob.sci ved at the births of 
children, that it is sometimes diQicuU to dis- 
tinguish those which are sjiccial cbariirteris- 
tics of Islam; many of the ciistuins recorded 
in Herklot's Mumlmansy for example, being 
merely those fommon to Hindus ns well ns 
Muhammadans. We shall, however, endea- 
vour to describe those wliieh are generally 
admitted to have some authoiily in the pre- 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the huth of ii child, after ho Iia.s 
been properly washed with water and bound 
in swaddling clothes, ho is enn iod by the mid- 
wife to the assembly of male relatives .and 
friends, who have met on tho occasion, when 
the chief MauIaw^I, or sonic person present, 
recites .the Azdn. or summons to prayer 
[azan], in the infant’s light ear, and tho 
jqdmahj which is the Azi'in with tho addition 
of the words, “Wo aie standing up for 
prayers ” [iqamah], in tho left car ; a custom 
which is founded on the example of tbe Pro- 
phet, who is related to have done so at tho 
birth of his grandson Hasan {Alishkdtj book 
xviii. c. iv. 2). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and insoits it into the infant’s 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex- 
ample of Muhammad. {Miahkdt^ book xviii. 
c. iv. 1.) This ceremony being over, alms are 
distributed! and fdiihahs aro i ceiled for tho 
health and prosperity of^he child. According 
to the traditions, tho amount of silver given 
in alms should be of the same weight ns 
the hair on the infant's head — tho child’s 
head being shaved for this purpose. (Aizs/i- 
kdt, ibid., part 2.) The friends and neigh- 
bours then visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatory compliments on tho 
joyf^ occasion. 

(2.) The naming of the child should, accord- 
ing to the Traditions (Mishkut, ibid.)t bo 
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^iven on tho seventh day ; the child beings 
either named after some member of tho 
family, or after some saint venerated by tho 
family, or some name snggested by tho au- 
spicious hour, the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac, [exorcism.] 

(3.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the ceremony of ^Aqlqah, established by 
Muhammad himself (Bdbu U-^Aqiqah in 
Arabic Ed. Sahlh of Abu Daiid, vol. ii. p. 30) 
It consists of a saciifice to God, in the name 
•of the child, of two ho-goats for a boy, and 
one hc-goat for a girl. Tho goats must be 
not above a year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it they oiTer the 
following prayer ; — “0 God 1 I offer to thee 
instead of my own offspring, life for life, 
blood for blood, head for head, bone for bone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great God, I dq sacrifice this goat ! ’* 

(4.) Tho mother is purified on the /orficf A 
‘day, when she is at liberty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in the swinging cradle pecu- 
liar to eastern households. It is a day of 
some rejoicing amongst the members of the 
Ha ram. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the age of four years, 
four months, and four days, he is taught tho 
Bismillah ; that is, to recite tho inscription 
which occurs at the commencement* of the 
t^ur'an : Bi~smi *lidht V-rahmdni 'r~rahhn.^^ 
In the name of God tho Merciful, tho Gra- 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabet, and to 
recite certain chapters of the Qur’w by rote. 

(6.), According to tho opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the circumcision of tho child should 
take place in his seventh year ; tho opera- 
tion being generally performed by the barber. 
[circumcision.] The child is not required to 
observe all the customs of the Muslim law 
until he has arrived at puberty [puberty] ; 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as he has been circumcised. 

(7.) The time irhen the child has finished 
reciting the whole of the Qur’dn, once through, 
is also regarded as an important epoch in the 
life of a child. On this occasion tho scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presents 
bim with trays of sweetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

As we have already remarked, the instruc- 
tion of youth is a frequent subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim ' Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
Akhldq-i-JaWi. is an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan ideas on the subject: — 
The first requisite is to employ a proper 
nurse of a well-balanced temperament, for 
the qualities, both temperamental and spiri- 
tual, of the nurse are communicated to the 
'infant. Next, since we aro recommended by 
Ihe Traditions to give the name on the seventh 
<lay (after birth), the precept had better be 
«op£ormed to. in delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a 
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deliberate selection of an appropiiato name. 
For, if we give the child an ill-assorted one. 
his whole life is embittered in consequence 
Honce caution iu determining tho name is one 
of the parent’s obligations towards his off- 
spring. 

If wo would prevent the child’s acquiriu:' 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves m 
educate him as soon as weaned. For thougli 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten- 
dency to Vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first requisite is to restrain him abso- 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex- 
cesses which are chaiacteiised as vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any insciiption. Next to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and rules of propriety, and, according as his 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 
from their neglect. Thus, at the age of 
seven, we are told by tho Traditions to enjoin 
him merely to say his prayers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blows. By praising the good and censuring 
tho bad, we should render him emulous of 
right and apprehensive of wrong. We should 
commend him when he performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate him when ho commits 
a reprehensible one ; and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to positive cen- 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow audacious. ‘ If he keep his fault a 
secret, we are not to rend away the^ disguise ; 
but if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating the 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat- 
ing him from its repetition. We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and reproof, for fear of his growing used to 
cen^e, and contracting a habit of reckless- 
ness; and thus, according to the proverb, 
“ Men grow eager for that which is withheld,” 
feeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For 
these icasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On meat, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is the 
practice of women only to prize tho colour- 
ing and figuring of dress ; that men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
meal-taking are those in which he should be 
earliest instructed, as far as be can acquire 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper ^nd of eating is health and not 
gratification ; that food and drink are a sort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst ; 
and just as medicines are only tq be taken in 
the measure of need, according as sickness 
may require their influence, food and drink 
are only to be used in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to a single dish. His 
appetite should also be checked^ that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let him not be a lover of delicacies. Ho 
should now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, in order that in time of need he may bo 
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able to snbrist on that. Habits like these are 
better than riches. Let his principal meal be 
made in the evening rather than the morning, 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude during the day. Flesh let him have 
sparingly, or he will grow heavy and dull 
Sweetmeats and other such aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise all 
liquid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively so 
on boys, impairing them both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rashness, auda- 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prac- 
tice is sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
he should not be allowed unnecessarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to reprehensible conver- 
sation. His food should not be given to him 
till he has despatched his tasks, unless suf- 
fering from positive exhaustion. He must be 
forbidden to conceal any of his actions, lest 
■he grow bold in impropriety ; for, manifestly, 
the motive to concealment can be no other 
than an idea that they are culpable. Sleep- 
ing In the day and sleeping overmuch at night 
should be prohibited. Soft clothing and all 
the' uses of Inxm-y, such as cool retreats in 
the hot season, and fires and fur in the cold, 
he should be taught to abstain from; he 
should be inured to exercise, foot-walking, 
horse-riding, and all other appropriate accom- 
plishments. 

Next, let him learn the proprieties of con- 
versation and behaviour. Let him not be 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair and 
womanly attention* to dress, nor be presented 
with rings till the proper time for wearing 
them. Let him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of his ancestry or worldly advan- 
tages. Let him be restrained from speaking 
nntruths or from swearing in any case, whether 
true or false ; for an oath is wrongful in any- 
one, and repugnant to the letter of the Tradi- 
tions, saving when required by the interest 
of the public. And even though oaths may 
be requisite to men, to boys they never can 
be so. Let him be trained to silence, to 
speaking only when addressed, to listening in 
the presence of his elders, and expressing 
himself correctly. 

For an instructor he should have a man of 
principle and intelligence, well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli- 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and huma- 
nity, well acquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiquette of dining in their 
company, -and with the terms of intercourse 
with air classes of mankind. It is desir- 
able that others of his kind, and especially 
sons of noblemen, whose manners have 
always a distinguished elegance, should be 
at school with him, so that in their society 
he may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and exert himself with emulation in his 
studies. If the instructor correct him with 
blows, he must be forbidden to cry, for that 
Is the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the other hand, the instructor must be care- 
ful not t(/ resort to blows, except he is wit- 
ness of an offence openly committed. When 


compelled to inflict them, it is desirable iir 
the outset to make them small in number and 
great in pain ; otherwise the warning is not so- 
efficacious, apd he may grow audacioua 
enough to repeat the offence. 

Lot him bo encouraged to liberality, and 
taught to look with contempt on the perish- 
able things of this world ; for niore ill comes, 
from the love of money than from the simoom 
of the desert, or the serpent of the field. The* 
Imam al-Ohazzali, in commenting on the text„ 
“ Presorve mo and them from idolatry,” says- 
that by idols is here meant gold and silver ; 
and Abraham’s prayer is that he and his 
descendants may be kept far removed from 
the worship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their affections on them ; because the 
love of those was the root of all evil. In hia 
leisure hours he may be all6wod to play^ 
provided it does not lead to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When the discerning power begins to pre- 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
the original object of worldly possessions i.s 
the maintenance of health ; so that the body 
may be made to last the period requisite to- 
the spirit’s qualifying itself for the life- 
I eternal. Then, if he is to belong to the 
I scientific classes, let him bo instructed in the 
sciences. Let him be employed (as soon as- 
disengaged from studying the essentials of the 
religion) in acquiring the sciences. The best 
course is to ascertain, by examination of the 
youth’s character, for what science or art he* 
is best qualified, and employ him accord- 
ingly ; for, agreeably .,0 the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not created to the same person 
everyone is not qualified for every ppofess- 
sion,but each for a particular one. 

This, indeed, is the expression of a prin- 
ciple by which the fortunes of man and of tho 
world are regulated. With the old philoso- 
phers it was a practice to inspect the hoto- 
Bcopo of nativity, and to devote the child to 
that profession which appeared from tho 
planetary positions to be suitable to his 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro- 
fession, he can acquire it with little pains ;; 
and when unadapted, the utmost he can do is- 
but to waste his time and defer his esta- 
blishment in life. When* a profession bears- 
an incongruity with his nature, and means, 
and appUances are unpropitious, we should 
» not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
all of succeeding with the first ; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecu- 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
system which will call into play the- ardour 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtusity and lassitude. 

As soon as he is perfect in a profession,, 
let him be required to gain his livelihood 
thereby; in order that, from an experience- 
of its advantages, he may strive to master 
it completely, and make full progress in 
the minutias of its principles.. And for tfaia. 
livelihood be must be trained to look to- 
that honourable emolument which charac- 
terises the wel|-connected. He must not. 
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depend on the provision afforded by his 
father. For it generally happens, when the 
eons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents' opulence, are debarred from acquir- 
ing a profession, that' they sink by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune into utter insignificance. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe- 
dient to provide him with a consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning. The 
Kings of Fars, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
them off to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemite 
•chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, especially if at all ad- 
vanced in years ; like hard wood which is 
with difficulty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave, when asked why 
his intimacies lay chiefly among the young. 

In training daughters to that which befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
•chastity, modesty, and the other qualities 
already appropriated to women — no care can 
be too great. They should be made emulous 
-of acquiring the virtues of thoir sex, but must 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach the marriageable ago, no 
time should bo lost in marrying them to 
proper mates. (See Akhldq-i-Jaldli^ Thomp- 
son's ed.) 

CHILD STEALING. The hand 

of a thief is not to bo cut off for stealing a 
free-born child, although there bo ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not piopcrty, 
and the ornaments arc only appendages ; and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
tho child up when it was crying, with a view 
to appease it, and to deliver it to the nurse. 
But Abu Yusuf docs notiagrco with Hanifah ; 
for he says where tho value of tho ornaments 
amounts to tendirms, amputation is incurred. 
Amputation is also inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is property, 
although Ahu Yusuf says it is not. (^Hidd- 
yah, ii. 91.) 

CHOSROES. Arabic Khusraw. 

The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting him to Islam. Ho is 
said to be Nausherwan. (See Gkiydsu 
Luffhdt, in loco ; rdfor also to Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. 54 n.) 

CHRIST. [jESUS CHRIST.] 
CHRISTIANITY and CHRIS- 

TIANS. Arabic, Na^rdnxyah, “ Christianity”; 
the terms used for Christians being Na^rdn, 
pi. Na^dra, or ‘/saioi. 

Christianity seems to have been widely dif- 
fused in Arabia at the time of Muhammad. 
According to Caussin de Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity existed 
amongst the Banu Taghlib of Mesopotamia, 
the Banu *Abdu 'l-Qais, tho Banu Haris of. 
Hajrin, the Banu Ghassan of Syria, and 
other tribes between al-Madinah and al- 
-Kufah. 
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The historian Philostorges (JUmU Ecekt, 
lib. 1, c. 8) tells us that a monk named Theo- 
hilus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
y the Emperor Constance, a.d 342, ,to the 
mrnyarite King of Yaman, and obtained per- 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Christianity ; one^ at 
Zafar, another at ‘Adan, and a third at Hur- 
muz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Najran in the fifth century. A 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, quoted by Caussin de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
^an‘a' which was the wonder of the ago, the 
Roman Emperor and tho Viceroy of Abyssinia 
f urnishmg the materials and workmen for the 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyssinia to perform a pilgrimage 
to this new church instead of to the Ka*bah ; 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and to have given rise to the " War of the Ele- 
phant,” when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an oath that he would destroy tho 
Meccan temple, and marched at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
elephant. This *<War of the Elephant” 
marks the period of Muhammad's birth. 

[MUHAMMAD.] 

The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as ** expiring under a motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the courage nor the force to raise 
her head or display her national charms to 
a darkened and deluded world.” Doubtless 
much of tho success of Islam in its earUer 
stage was due to the state of degradation into 
which tho Christian Church had fallen, ^he 
bitter dissensions of the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites are matters of 
history, and must have held up the religion of 
Jesus to tho ridicule of the heathen world. 
Tho controversies regarding the nature and 
person of oui* Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheisis, led by a Syrian philoso- 
pher named John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for Muhammad’s 
conception of the Blessed Trinity. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary had also given rise to 
n religious controversy between the Antiduo- 
Marianites and the Collyridians ; the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to a position of a 
goddess. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned away from Christianity and 
endeavoured to construct a religion on the , 
lines of Judaism, [judaibm.] 

Al-Baizawi and other Muslim commenta- 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Chris- 
tian instruction from learned Christians, 
named Jubra and Yasara (al-Baizawi on 
Surah xvi. 105), and that on this account the 
Quraish said, It is only some mortal that 
teachos him 1 ” For the Traditions relate 
that Muhammad used to atop and listen to 
these two Christians as they read aloud the 
Books of Moses (Taurdi) and the Nqw Testa- 
ment (/fyi/). But it is remarkable that Mu- 
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^mmad diould, after all, have obtained enoh 
a cursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qur’an (extraots of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that he was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was §ibghiah, or the dyeing of the 
Ghnstians* clothes ; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of tho Lord’s 
Supper (which is uncei-tain), it was “a table 
sent out of heaven that it may be a rocui'ring 
festival.” The doctrine of the Trinity is snp- 
posed to be a Tritheism of God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is urged from the fact 
that He and His mother *‘both ate food.” 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the' 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary tho 
sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Mul^ammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seems to have won the sym- 
pathy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews ; but the abstruse cha- 
racter of their creed, as shown in their end- 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ, and the 
idolatrous character of their wbrship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churches, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
refoimition of a degraded and idolatrous 
people like tho ancient Arabians. The 
Jewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad’s 
system will be treated of in another place. 

[JDDAISU.] 

The following selections from the Qur’an 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur’an there is not a single quotation from 
the New Testament, and it is noticeable that 
nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Surahs ; Surah ii. being 
according to JalMu ’d-din Suyuti, one of the 
earliest chapters given at Makkah, and 
Surah v. the last. 

Surah v. 85 : — 

“Of all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
God, to be the most intense in hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shalt certainly find 
those to be nearest in affection to them who 
say, *We are Christians.’ This, because 
there are amongst them priests (qissisun) 
and monks, and because they are not 
proud.” 

Surah ii. 69 

“ Verily, they who believe (Muslims), and 
they who follow the Jewish religion, imd the 
Christians, and the Sabeites — whoever of 
these believeth in God and the last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come upon them, neither shall they be 
grieved.” 

(TAe some verge occurs again in Surah v. 


Surah ii. 105 : — 

“ And they say, * None but Jews or Chris* 
tians shall enter Paradise : * This is their 
wishc Say: Give your proofs if ye speak, 
the truth. But they who set their faco 
with resignation Godward, and do what la 
right, — their reward is with their Lord ; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
bo grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, * Tho 
Christians lean on naught : ’ * On naught 
lean the Jews,’ say the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Book. So with liko 
words say they vrho have no knowledge. 
But on the resuivection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God’s name 
from being remembered in His temples, 
and who hasteth to ruin them ? Such men 
cannot enter them but with fear. Thoira 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor- 
ment in the next. The East and the West 
is God’s: therefore, whichever way ye turn,, 
there is the face of God. Truly God is 
immense and knoweth all. " And they say,. 
*God hath a son:’ No! Praise be to 
Him ! But — His, whatever is in the Heavens 
and the Earth ! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth ! 
And when He decreeth a thing. He only 
saith to it, * Be,‘ and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say, ‘ Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign ... 1’ So, 
with like words, said those who were 
before them : their hearts are alike. 
Clear signs have we already shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidings and a warner: and of tho 
people of Hell thou shalt not, be questioned. 
But until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor Christfkns vrill be satisfied with 
thee. Say: Verily, guidance of God, — 
that is the guidance I And if, after 
* the Knowledge,’ which hath reached 
thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
find neither helper nor protector against 
God." 

Surah iv. 166 : — 

“ Nay, but God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief, — and for their 
having spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny, — and for their saying, ‘ Verily wo 
have slain the Messiah (J/asiA), Jesus (*Isfz) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.’ Yet 
they slew him not, and they crucified him not, 
but they had only his likeness. And they who 
differed about him wore in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but God took 
him up to Hixnself. And God is Mighty, 
Wise!” 

Surah ii. 130 : — 

“They say, moreover, 'Become* Jews or 
Christians that ye may have the true 
guidance.’ Sat : Nay 1 the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, ^and not 
one of those who join gods with God I 
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Say -yo: * Wo bolievo in God, and that 
■which hath boon sent down to us, and ' 
that which liath boon sont down to Abia- 
ham and Ishmaol and Isaac and Jacob and 
tho tribes; and that which hath boon 
given to Moses and to Jesus, and that 
which was given to tbo pro])bcts fiom their 
Lord. No difTeronco do wo innko between 
any^of them: and to God aie wo rosignod 
(Muslims).’ If, tliorofore, they bolievo evon 
as ye beliovo, tlicn have they true guid- 
ance ; but if they turn back, then do they 
cut themselves ofT jiom you ■ and God will 
suffleo to piotecJ thee against them, for He 
is tho Iloaror, tho Knowor. Tbo Baptism 
of God, and who is bettor to baptize than 
God ? *And Him do wo .serve.’’ 

Surah v. 75 : — 

“ They surely are Infidels who say, ‘God 
is the third of three ; ’ for there is no God 
but one God: and if they refrain not fiom 
what they .say, .a grievous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as aie Infidels. 
Will they not, 'therefore, be turnod unto 
God, and ask pardon of Him? .since God 
is Forgiving, Merciful! Tho ^fe.ssiali, Son 
of Mary, is but an Apostle, other Apostles 
have flouiKshcd before him; and his mother 
was a just poison: they both ate food. 
Behold! how we make clear to them tho 
signs ! then behold how they turn aside ! 
Say: Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God I lie only Ho.srcth, Knowoth Say • 

O people of tho Book ! outstep noi bounds 
of truth 111 yoiii leligion; neither follow 
the desires of those who have already 
gone a.stray, and who have caused many to 
go astray, and have thomselvca gone astray 
from tho ovennoaa of the way. Those 
among tho children of Israel w'ho believed 
not were cursed by tbo tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, because 
they were rebellious, and bocanio transgres- 
sors : they forbade not one another the 
iniquity which they wrought I detestable 
are their actions I ” 

Sfirah V. 18- — 

“ And of tho.se who say, ‘ Wo aro Chris- 
tiana,’ have we accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what they 
were taught ; wherefore wo have stirred up 
enmity and hatred among them that shall 
last till the day of tho Resurrection; and in 
tho end will God toll them of their doings. 

O people of tho Scriptures I now is our 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed of those Scriptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book come to you from 
God, by w’hich God will guide him who 
shall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of peace, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to tho light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will Ho guide them. 
Infidels now aro thby who say, ‘ Verily 
God is al-Masih Ibn Maryam (the Messiah, 
son of Mary) 1 Sat : And who could aught 
obtaili from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-MasI^ Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who aro on tho earth together? For 
with God is the sovereignty of tho Hea- 
vens and of tho Earth, and of all that is 
between them 1 IJc createth what Ha will ; 
and over all thing.s is God potent. Say 
liic Jews and Christians, ‘ Sons are wo 
of God and His beloved.’ Say : Why then 
(loth Ho chastise you for your sins? Nay I 
ye .are but a part of tho men whom Ho 
hath created I ” 

Surah v. 58 : — 

“O Believers! take not the Jews or 
Christians ns friends. Thoy are but one 
anothoris friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for his friends, he surely is one of 
them! God will not gilide the evil-doers. 
So shalt thou see the diseased at heart 
speed away to them, and say, ‘ We fear lest 
a change of fortune bSfall us.' But haply 
God will of Himself bring about some vic- 
tory or event of His own ordering : then soon 
will thoy'icpoiit them of their secret imagin- 
ings.” 

Surah xxii. 18 : — 

“As to those wlio beliovo, and the Jews, 
nnd'tlic Saheites, and tho Christians, and tho 
M.sgi.ins, and those wlio join other gods with 
God, of a trutli, God shall decide between 
tliein on tlic dav of icsurrection : for God 
witness of all things.” 

Surah V 112: — 

“ Reinemlier when tho Apostles said—* O 
Jesus, Son of Mary ! is Thy Lord able to send 
dow'ii a fuinishcd T.IBLE to us out of 
Heaven?’ Ho said — ‘ Fear God if ye bo 
believers.* They said — * We desire to eat 
tliorcfrom, and to have our hearts assured; 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
tiuth to us, and to bo witnesses thereof.' 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said — ‘0 God, our 
Lord ! send down a table to us out of Hea- 
ven, that it may become a recurring festival 
to us, to the first of us and to the last 'of us, 
and a sign from Thee ; and do Thou nourish 
us, for Thou art the best of nourishers.' 
And God said — Veiily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you ; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely 
chastise him with a chastisement wherewith 
I w'ill not chastise any other creature. 
And when God shall say — ‘0 Jesus, Son 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind— 

Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God ? ” ’ Ho shall say — ‘ Glory be unto 
Thee 1 it is not for me to say that which I 
know to bo not the truth ; had I said that, 
verily Thou wouldcst have known it : Thou, 
knowost what is in me, but 1 know not what 
is in Thee : for Thou well knowest things 
unseen ! ” 

Surah xix. 35 : — 

“ This is Jesus, the son of Mary; this is a* 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt. It beseemeth not God to beget a 
son. Glory be to Him ! when He decreeth 
n thing, He only saith to it, Be, and it is. 
And verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord ; adore Him then. This is the right 
way. But The Sects have fallen to varianco 
among themselves about Jesus : but woe* 
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baeanae of the a-asembly of a great day, to 
those trho believe not 1 ” 

The only New Testament saints mentioned 
by name in the Qur'an, are John the Baptist, 
j^charias, and the Virgin Mary. 

In" the MUhkdtuH-Ma^ahih^ there are re- 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from the 
New Testament ; but whether they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos- 
sible to tell 

Abu Hurairah says the Prophet said, Of 
the seven persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it, so that his left 
hand knoweth not what the right hand 
doeth.” (Book i. c. ;,viiL pt. 1; comp. 
Matt. vL Sl) 

Again : “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robes.** (Book i. 
c. ix. pt. 2 ; comp. Matt. xii. 88.^ 

Again : The doqrs of the celestial regions 
ehall not open to them (the wicked) until a 
camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 
(Book c. iii.pt. 3; comp. Mark x. 
26.) 

Aba Umamah relates that the Prophet 
said, ** Blessed be Him who hath seen me. 
And blessed be him who hath not seen me 
^nd yet hath believed.** (Book xxiv. c. xxvL 
pt. 3 ; comp. John xx. 29.) 

Mu*a 2 relates that the Prophet said, ** Do 
imto aU men as you would they should do 
imto yon, and reject for others what you 
would reject for yourself.** (Book i. o. i. 
pt. 3 ; Matt. viL 12.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, ** VeriW God will say in the day of re- 
mirrection, O ye sons of men ! I was sick and 
ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
will sav, 0 Thou defender, how could we 
visit Thee, for Thou art thp Lord of the 
universe, and art free from sickness ? And 
God wiU say, 0 ye sons of men, did you not 
know that such a one of my servants was 
sick and ye did not visit him,** &c. dc. 
(Book T. c. L pt. 1 ; comp. Matt. xxv. 
21 .) 

Although it would be difScult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’an, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Christians 
are not in a state of salvation, and Laaia, or 
the ** blazing fire,*' mentioned in Surah Ixx. 
15, is, according to the Imam al-Baghawi, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of a Christian in a Muslim 
state is that of a Zimmi, or one who pays 
tribute to a Muhammadan governor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to jrepair any old church which may have 
been in existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islam, but he is not allowed to 
erect new ones; “for,” says Abu Hanifah, 

the' construction of churches or synagogues 
in Muslim territory is unlawful^ being for- 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It also behoves 
the Imim to make distinction between Mus- 
lims and (i.e. Christians, Jews, and 

ethers paying tribute). It is therefore not 


allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for this, says 
Abu Hanifah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and ^mTsts are 
not.” 

The wives also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the pubUc 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
doors, in order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for 
them! 

The learned have ruled that a ^immi 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of necessily, and if ho be thus of 
necessity allowed to ride, he should dismount 
when he meets a Muslim. (Hiddyah, vol. ii. 
219.) . 

A judge when he administers an oath 
to a Christian, must direct him to say: 
“I swear by God who sent the Gospel to 
Jesus.” 

It is a singular' ruling of the Muhammadan 
law that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bondage 
advanced by a Muslim. Abu Hanifah says 
if a boy be in the possession of two men, the 
one a Muslim and the other a Christian, and 
the Christian assert that the boy is his son, 
and the Muslim assert that he is his slave, 
he must be decreed to be the son of the 
Christian and free, because although Isl^ is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the claim of offspring and the claim 
of bondage. {Idem, vol. iv. 133.) 

Sir William Muir, reforring to Muhammad’s 
reception of the Band Hanifah and other 
Christian tribes, a.h. 9, says, “ On the depar- 
ture of the embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it running 
over from his own ablutions, and said to 
them', * When ye reach your country break 
down your church, sprinkle its site with this 
water, and build a Masjidin its place.* These 
commands they carried into ejfect, and aban- 
doned Christianity withouf compunction. 
To another Christian tribe he prohibited the 
practice of baptism; so that although the 
adults continued to be nominally Christian, 
their children grew up with no provision but 

that of the Qur’an It is no wonder 

th{it Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
from the peninsula.” (Life of Mahomet^ voL 
iv. 219.) 

CHUBCHES. Arabic Bta’A and 

KanUahy which terms include equally 
churches and synagogues. The construction, 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but as for places of worship which 
belonged to the Jews ok Christians before 
the country was conquered by the Muham- 
madan power, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because the buildings cannot endurb 
for ever, and, as the Imam of the Muslim 
army has left these people to the exercige of 
their own religion, it is a necessary inference 
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that lie has enga^^ed not to preveht them 
from building or repairing their churches or 
eynagognes. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
Afferent from their former situation, the 
Imam must prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her* 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings are allowed to 
be constiiicted, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation. \^at 
is here said is hold to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to . vil- 
lages, because as the “ tokens of Islam ” (t.e. 
prayer, festivals, &c.) appear in cities, zimmis 
{i.e. those paying tax for protection) should 
not be permitted to exhibit the tokens of 
their infidelity in the face of Islam. But as 
the tokens of Islam do not appear in vil- 
lages, the erection of churches and syna- 
gogues is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abu Hanifah held that this exemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants wore zimmis. 
He adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 
and Christians are prohibited from* construct- 
ing synagogues and churches, cither in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two religions cannot exist in the 
country of Arabia.” (Hiddyahj book ix. c. viii.) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the heirs of the founder. Accord- 
ing to Abu Hanifah, it is a pious appropria- 
tion ; but his two disciples hold such erections 
to bo sinful^ and only to bo considcied as or- 
dinary property. If a Jew or a Christian wnll 
that his house after his death shall be con- 
verted into either a 8}niagogue or chuich, the 
bequest is valid. {Hiddyah, book hi. c. vi.) 

The following tradition related by Talaq 
ibn ‘All (Mishkdt, iv. c. viii. 2) exhibits Mu- 
hammad’s determination to destroy Christian 
churches : ** We told the Prophet that there 
was a church on our ground*, and we re- 
quested the favour of his giving us the water 
w'hich remained after he had perfoimcd wazu. 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wazu and washed out his mouth ; after which 
ho poured the water for us into a vessel and 
ordered us to return, saying, • When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic 6i*aA), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 

CIRCUMCISION. Arabic Z/iifdn, 

khitdnah. or Hatnnh. Circumcision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur’an. The omission 
IS remarkable, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
bo sunnaA, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet {Fatdwa '•Alavigiri^ vol. iv. 
p. 237), and dating its institution from tho 
time of Abraham. There is no authentic 
account of tho circumcision of Muhammad, 
but it is assoried by sopio writers that he was 
bom circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminent scholars. (Eaddu U-Mukhtdr, 
wol. v. p. 836.) 
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In the Sahihti 'l-BuHari^ p. 081, a ‘short 
cl)apter is devoted to the subject of 
or ** oircumcision,” in which there. are three 
traditions : — 

Aba Hurairah relates that the Prophet^said 
one of the observances of Fitrah is circumci- 
sion. 

Aba Hurairah relates that the ^ophet 
said that Abraham was circumcised when he 
was eighty years old. 

Said ibn Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn * Abbas, “ How old were you when the 
Prophet died ? " He said, “ I was circumciaed 
in the days when it occurred.’* And Jubair 
says they did not circumcise in those days 
until men were full grown. 

It is recommended to be performed upon a 
boy between the ages of seven and twelve, but 
it is lawful to circumcise a child seven days 
after his birth In the case of a eenvert to 
Islam from some other creed, to whom the 
operation may be an occasion of great suffer- 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it is ^ 
considered expedient and proper for all new * 
converts to be circumcised. In all cases an 
adult is expected to circumcise himself, as it 
is a shame for an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

The circumcision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Fa- 
tdwa 'Alamgirij vol. iv. p. 237.) 

The barber is generally the person em- 
ployed for tho circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Muhammadans in 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A bit of stick is used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre- 
puce, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
frsenum, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of forceps, consisting of a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
tho extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch, and a half of the prepuce above and 
throo-quarters of an inch below. The for- 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn directly downwards. The 
haemorrhage which follows is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets bom in 
a circumcised state, namoW, Zakaiiya, Shis, 
Idris, Yusuf, Hanzalah, ^Isa, Musa, Adam, 
Nuh, Shu'aib, Sam, Lut, Salih, Sulaiman, 
Yahya, Hud, and Muhammad. Qf>urru ’f- 
Mn^tdr, p. 619.) 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 
MALS. All quadi'upeds that seize their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with their talons, are unlawful 
(hardm), the Prophet having prohibited man-, 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenas and foxes, beings both included 
under the class of animals of prey, nro un- 
lawful. (This is the doctrine of Abu Hanlfnh, 
but Bsh-Shad^i holds that they are lawful.) 
Elephants and wpasels are also animals of 
prey. Pelicans and kites are abominable 
(makruh\ because they devour dead bodies. 

Crows which feed on grain are mubah^ or 
indifferent, but carrion crows and ravens are 
unlawful. Abu Hanlfah says the magpie is 
indifferent (mubdh), but the Imam Yusuf says 
it is abominable {niakruK). 

Crocodiles and otters and wasps, and, in 
general, all insects are makruh, or abomin- 
able. The ass and the mule are both unlaw- 
ful. According to Abu Hanifah and Mdlik, 
horse-flesh is unlawful, but ash-Shafi'i says 
it is indifferent. The flesh of hares is also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives in the water, except 
fish, is lawful. But Malik allows them. 

Fishes dying of themselves are unlawful, 
and so are all animals who are not slain by 
Zabdb, {Hidduaht vol. iv. p. 74.) [zadah.] 

It must be observed that in Muhammadan 
law animals are either 4o/d/, ** lawful,” or 
muhdh, “indifferent,” or makruh^ ** abomin- 
able” (i.e. which is condemned but still is 
lawful), or ^ardnt, “ unlawful.” 

CLERGY. The Christian clergy 

are montioned^ the Qur’dn with expressions 
of comparative praise. Surah v. 85 : “ Thou 
wilt surely And that the strongest in enmity 
against those who believe are the Jews, and 
the idolaters; and thou wilt And those to bo 
nearest in affection to them who say ‘Wo 
are Christians'; that is because there are 
amongst them priests {qUsishi) and monks, 
and because they are not proud ” 

The Muhammadans have no class of people 
occupying the precise position of priests or 
clergy, although the Imams, or leadcis of 
prayers in the public assembly, are pei sons of 
learning appointed by the congregation. In 
Central Asia, it is usual to sot apart a learned 
man (well skilled in theology} by binding tho 
turban round his head, the act being per- 
foimed by a leading maulawi or scholar. 

In Turkey and the wcstein poition of 
Islam, those who are qualified to give an 
opinion in religious matters, and to take the 
load in guiding the people m spiritual a flairs, 
are called ^ulamff (pi. of *dUm), a teim which 
has, in Hindustan and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of maulawi^ a word derived from 
mauld, ** lord.” 

The recognised ofiBces in Islam correspond- 
ing to that of a priest or religious teacher, 
are, Imam, Mufti, and Qdfi. Imim (in addi- 
tion to its being used for the ^alifah, or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
leads the public prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin Aniistta, This official is ap- 
pointed either by the congregation, or by tho 
parish or section of the town or village, who 
frequent the mosque in which he leads tho 
prayers. Mufti is the legal adviser, who 
decides difficult religions questions, and 
assists the or Judge. the judge 


and the administrator of tho ^aw. Tho 
appointments of Mufti and Qflzi arc in 
the hands of the Muslim government of tho 
place. It is usual for the Quzi to tako 
tho lead in prayers at funerals, whilst tho 
Imam of tho parish gcuoially perfoims tho 
nikdh, or religious service at marriages. 
[makriaok ] 

These offices arc not necessarily hereditary, 
but it is usual in Muhammadan countrios 
for them to pass from father to son. In 
India at the present time there are families 
who retain the titles of Mufti and ildzi. 
although the duties connected with those 
offices are no longer performed by them. 

CAUTION (Arabic Hazar) i& 

enjoined by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said, A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
the same hole.” *■ lie is no perfect man who 
baa not fallen into tioublo, for there is no skil- 
ful physician but oxpciicnce.” “ When a man 
has spoken, and has then looked Arst to 
right and then to his left, what ho has said 
is aacred to those present, and they must 
not disclose it to others.” {^Mishkdt, xxii. 
c. xviii.) 

COINAGE, [money.] 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 

^Aahir, a collector of tho tenths ; and 'AmiC 
muta^addiq, a collector of alms. 

The I^allfah is to allow the officer em- 
ployed 111 tho collection of the zakdt as much 
out of It as IS in piopoition to his labour, and 
will icmunciate bimsolf and his assistants. 
{Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 54 ) 

COMMANDMENTS, The Ten. 

In the Quriin it is stated that God gave 
Moses ceituiii monitions on tables (of stone),, 
and also that he gave him nine cleai signs. 
(Sec Suiah vii. 142, and Suiab xvii. 103.) 
These two statcmenlb have poiplexcd the 
commentators very much, and every oAoit ia 
made by them to leconcile the nine signs 
with the Ten Commaiulmcnls, although it la 
evident fiom the Quriiii itself, that the nine 
clc.nr signs refer to the miracles of Mobos. 
[I'LAGULb OF EGYIU’ ] 

According to the Traditions, tho Prophet 
hinibclf was a little confused in the mutter, 
and may to some extent be responsible for tho 
mistakes of the commentators on his book, for 
it IS related {MiJtkut, book i. c. ii. pt. 2) that 
a Jew cumo to tbo Piophet and asked him 
about the iiinc (sir) wondeis which appealed 
by tbo bauds oi Moses. The Prophet said, 
“ Do not associate anything with God, do not 
steal, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do 
not tako an innocent before tho king to 
be killed, do not practise magic, do not takey 
interest, do not accuse an innocent woman of 
adultery, do not run away in battle, and 
especially for you, 0 Jews, not to work on 
the Sabbath.” ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq remarks on 
this tradition that the Jew asked about tho 
nino («ic) miracles (or plagues) of Egypt, and 
the Prophet gave him the Ten Command* 
meats. 
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OONCOBINK 


A oompaiiion of the Ten Oommaudmente 
giTen by the great Jewieh Uw-girer with those 
recorded, in the above tradition and' in the 
▼xth SQrah of the Qnr'An, verse 162, will show 
how imperfeetlv the Arabian Prophet was 
acquainted with the Old Testament scrip* 
tures. 

The commentator Qusain, who wrote four 
hundred yeaiu ago, says the following verses 
in the Suratu 'l-An^am (vi.).are those Ten 
Commandments which in every dispensation 
are incumbent on mankind, and cannot be 
abrogated (meaning undoubtedly the Ten 
Commandments given to Moses). 

** Sat : Come, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on you — (1) that ye assign 
not aught to Him as partner : (2) and that ye 
he good to your parents : (8) and that yo slay 
not your children, because of poverty; for 
them and for you will we provide : (4) and 
that ye come not near to pollutions, outward 
or inward : (5) and that ye slay not anyone 
whom Qod liath forbidden you, unless for 
a just cause. This hath he enjoined on 
you, to the intent (hat yc may understand. 
(0) And come not nigh to the substance of 
the orphan, but to improve it, until he come 
of age : (7) and use a full measure, and a 
just balance : We will not task a soul beyond 
its ability. (8) And when ye give judgment, 
observe justice, even though it be the affair 
of a kinsman, (9) and fulfil the covenant of 
Qod. This hath God enjoined you for your 
monition — And, ‘this is my right way’ 
Follow it then: (10) and follow noi other paths 
lest ye be soattered from His path. This 
hath He enjoined you, that ye may fear Him.” 
(Surah vi 162.) 

COMMANDER OP THE PAITH- 
PUL. Arabic Amlru *l-Mu*mimn 
A title given by the 
Maalims in the first instance to the first ICba* 
Ufah, Abu Bakr, and afterwards retained by 
succeeding Khalifaha. It is assumed by 

almost any Muhammadan ruler in the pre- 
sent day. 

COMMENTARIES, [qur'an.] 
COMMERCE. Arabic Tijdrah 

(6jbr). Commerce and merchandise 
are said in the' Qur'an to be of God.” Surah 
xvii. 68 : “ It IS your Lord who drives the 
ships for you in the sea that ye may seek 
after plenty from Him , verily He is ever mer- 
ciful to you. And when disti'oss touches you 
in the sea, those whom yo call upon, except 
Him, stray away from you ; but when He has 
brought you safe to shore, ye also turn away 
(from God) ; for man is ever ungrateful." 

Zakat is due on merchandise of eveiy 
description, in proportion to 5 yer cent. 

COMPANIONS, The. [ashab.] 
COMPULSION. Arabic Ikrah 
MubauiEnadan law makes 
provision for persons acting under oompiU* 
eioij, when the person who compels has it in 
his power to exeente what he orders, be he 
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a king or a thief. (Hiddyah, vol. ill. p. 462.) 
E.ff, a person forced Into a contract may dis- 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which is prohibited if he be compelled to do 
so, being threatened with loss of life or limb. 
Nor is a Mnslim guilty of sin who declares 
himself an unbeliever' when the loss of a limb 
or of life is threatened. According to the 
Imftm Aba Hanifah, if a Muslim be compelled 
to divorce his wife, the divorce is valid ; but 
with him the other three Imams are not 
agreed in this ruling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Surriyah 
(^77) > pi fiCLrdri. The Muhammadan 
rehgion appears to give almost unlimited 
license to concubina'ge, provided the woman 
be a slave, and not a fiee Muslim woman. 

These female slaves must be either (1) 
taken captive in war, (2) or purchased by 
money, (3) or the descendants of slaves. 
Even married womon, if taken in war, are, 
according to an injunction of the Qur’an, 
Surah iv. 28, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim conqueror^ “ (Unlawful) to you are 
married women, except such as your right 
hand possess (i.e taken in war, or purohased 
slaves).” This institution of conenbinsge is 
founded upon the example of Muhammad 
himself, who took Rihanah the Jewess as his 
concubine after the battle with the Banu 
Quraizah (a.h. 5), and also Maria the Copt,, 
who was sent him as a slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

Should a concubine bear her maste. a 
child, the Miihammadan law rules that aha 
and her offspiing are ipso facto free. For a 
further treatment of this subjecti see article 

on SLAVES. ‘ . I 

Amongst the Shi‘abs, the temporary mar- 
liage called Mut‘ah exhibits the worst form 
of concubinage, [mot* ah.] 

It is interesting to compare the condition 
of the concubine under Muslim law and under 
the Mosaic. Under the law of Moses, a con- 
cubine would generally be either a Hebrew 
girl bonght of her father, or a Gentile captive 
taken in war. So that whilst the Muham- 
madan law forbids concubinage with a free 
woman, the Mosaic law permitted it and legis- 
lated for it See Exodus xxi. : “ If a man' 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she 
shall not go out as men-servants do. If she 
please not her master who hath betrothed her 
to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed ; 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall hav» 
no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with 
her.” 

With regard to female slaves taken in war, 
the Mosaic law ruled. Deul. xxi. 10: “ When 
thou goest to war against thine enemies, 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands, and thou hast taken them 
captive, and soost a beautiful woman, and. 
hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldst 
have her to thy wife ; then thou shalt bring 
her to thine home, Ac. . . . And it shall be, 
if thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt 
let her go whither she^will; but thou shalt. 
not sell her,” Ac. 
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CONaSEQATION. TheAsBembly 

Of people in a mosque is called Jam*ah 
the term also being used in Afghan- 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu- 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayers ; for Muhammad has said, 
** The prayers which are said in a congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.” ** Say your prayers 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.” 
‘(^Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Ahiu Sunnah 
u>a Jam^ahj i.e. ** the people of the traditions 
and of the congregation,” in contradistinction 
to the ShPahs, who do not worship in a con- 
gregation unless the Imami or leader, be a 
man entirely free from sin. [imam.] 

The word jarn^ah is also used for an 
assembly of people collected to decide a ques- 
tion of law or theology, the ijmd^ being their 
decision, more frequently called ijm&u 7- 
wnmah, 

CONSCIENCE. There U no word 

in the QuVaa which exactly expresses 
the Christian conception of conscience. The 
word nafs which, according to Arabic 

lexicons, expresses very much the same idea 
as the Hebrew nepheaht **life, animal 

V *.* 

spirit, breath ” (Job xli. 21), seems to be used 
in the Qur’an to convey the meaning of con- 
science, although English translators render 
it ** souL” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of consciences spoken of in the 
Qur’an : (1) Na/s lawwdmah, the “ self- 
accusing soul or conscience ” (Surah Ixxv. 3). 
{2) Nafs ammdrah^ the ** soul or conscience 
prone to evil” (Silrah xii. 53). (3) Nafs 

mutma'innah^ the peaceful soul or con- 
science ” (Surah Ixxxix. 12), (4) Nafs muU 
hammdht the ** 80 ul or conscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good” (Surah 
Ixxxiv. 27.) 

It occurs also in the dense of conscience in 
the Traditions (^Mishkdt, book i. ch. i. pt. 3) ; 

When anything pricks your soul (nafs) for- 
sake it.” Abdu ’i-Haqq, in his Persian com- 
mentary on the Mishkdt, renders it by zdt, 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the precise idea. In Persian Mu- 
hammadan works, as well as in common con- 
versation, the word nafs is now used in its 
evil sense, of desire or passion, but it must 
be •evident that this is not its Qur’anic mean- 
ing. The word zimmah, which in later 
Arabic, together with is used 

to express conscience, has in the only pas- 
sage where it occurs in the Qur’an a decidedly 
different meaning, e,g. Surah ix. 8, 10, where 
it means clientship. Sale and Rodwell both 
translate it “faith,” but Palmer more accu- 
rately renders it “ ties of clientship.” 

CONVEESATION. The follow- 

ing instructions are given in the Qur’an re- 
garding talking and conversation. Surah 


xxxi. 17, “ Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice ; verily the most disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of asses.” Silrah ii. 
77, “ Speak to men kindly.” In the Tradi- 
tions, Ibn Ma8*ud relates that Muhammad 
said, “ May those people go to the Are of hell 
who speak much.” 

On the subject of conversation, Faqir Jani 
Muhammad As^ad, the author of the cele- 
brated ethical work entitled the AMdk-i’ 
JaldH^ p. 288, says : — 

“ He should not talk much, for it is a sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of considera- 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro- 
phet used to observe the strictest medium in 
his language ; so much so, that, in the moCt 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
the words he uttered. Buzurg' Jamihr used 
to say, ‘ When you see a person talking much 
without occasion, be snre he is out of bis 
senses.* Let him not give vent to expres- 
sions till he has determined in his own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however well known to the 
listener, the latter is not to intimate his ac- 
quaintance with it till the narrative is con- 
cluded. A question put to others he must 
not himself reply to ; if put to a body of 
which he is a member, let him not > prevent 
the others; and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till the other’s statement 
is completed, and then give his own, but in 
snob sort as ,not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
querist’s sentence is concluded. Conversa- 
tions and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in his presence, he is not 
to interfere in; and if people conceal what 
they are saying, be must not attempts furtively 
to overhear. To his elders he should speak 
with judgment, pitching his voice at a medium 
between high and low. Should any abstruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per- 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity he should 
never aim at. when not absolutely required ; 
on the contrary, let it be his endeavour to 
compress all he has to say. Neither should he 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched figures. 
He should beware of obscenity and bad lan- 
guage ; or if he must needs refer to an inde- 
cent subject, let him be content with allusion 
by metaphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicacy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade his respectability, 
and bring him into general disagreement and* 
dislike. Lot his language upon every occa- 
sion correspond with the exigency of his posi- 
tion ; and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it be only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calls 
for. Let him never, for right or wrong, en- 
gage in disputes with others of the company ; 
least of all with the elders or tho triflers of 
it : and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rules of 
candour. 

“ Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond the intellect of those be is addressing* 
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but adapt his disoouTBe to the judgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declared— 
' We of the prophetic order irre enjoined to ad- 
dress men in the measure of their understand- 
ings ’ : and Jesus (blessed bo he) said, * Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyance ’ 
(St. Matthew vii. 6 ?). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone’s gestures, 
actions, or words, nor give utterance to the 
language of menace. 

** Whea addressing a great person, let him 
begin with something ominous of good, as the 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

“From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whether heard or spoken, let 
him hold it essential to keep clear ; nay, even 
from any partnership with those addicted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than he 
speaks. It was the answer of a wise man to 
those who asked him why he did so, 
‘ Because,* said he, * God has given me two 
ears apd only one tongue*; which was as 
much as to say, < Hear twice as much as you 
speak.* ” 

CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 

M ADAN RELIGION. According to the author 
of the Hiddyah (vol. ii. 170), if a hostile in- 
fidel embrace Islam in a hostile country, his 
pbrson is his own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can his children be enslaved. His pro- 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case of one who has been first conquered and 
then embraces Islam, for his own person and 
bis children become slaves, and his wives are 
at the mercy of the victorious Muslim, whilst 
his lands also become the property of the 
State. 

COVENANT. The word in the 

Qur’an and the Traditions for God’s Cove- 
nant with His people is Mifidq. Muham- 
mad taught, both in the Qur’an and in the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind together and took a 
promise (wa^dali) and a covenant (inlsdq) from 
them. 

The account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 171 : — 

Thy Lord brought forth their descendants 
from the reins of the sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, * Am I 
not,’ said He, ‘ your Lord ? ’ They said, ‘ Yes, 
we witness it.* This we did, lest ye should 
say on the Day of Resurrection, ‘ Truly, of 
this were we heedless, because uninfoimed.* 

“Or lest ye should say, ‘Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with our 
Ood, and we are their seed after them : wilt 
thou destroy us for tho doings of vain 
men ? * ” 

But the story as told in tho Traditions is 
more graphic : — 

“ Ubai ibn Ka*b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Suratu ’1-A*rdf (verse 171) : 
When God created (tho spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he colleoted thorn together and 
made them of difi'orent tribes, and of different 
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^pearances, and gave them powers of speech. 
Then they began to speal^ and God took 
from them a promise (wa^efaA), and a covenant 
Qnifidq), and said, ‘ Am I hbt thy Lord?* 
They all answered and said, ‘ Thou art.“ 
Then God said, ‘Swear by the seven hea- 
vens and the seven earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in the resurrec- 
tion, We did not understand this. Know ye 
therefore that there is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Me. Do not associate 
anything with Me. I will verily send to you 
your own apostles who shall remind you of 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and 1 will 
send -to you your own books.* The sons of 
Adam then replied, ‘We are witnesses that 
Thou art our Lord {Habh), and our God 
(Allah). There is no Lord but Thee and no 
God but Thee.’ Then they confessed this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
amongst them those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and he said, ‘ 0 Lord- 
why didst Thou not make them all alike ? * 
And the Lord said, ‘ Truly I willed it thus in 
order that some of my servants may be 
thankful’ Then Adam saw amongst his pos- 
terity, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
these lamps there were hghts, and they were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
(nahuwah) and of apostleship (rasdlah^ 
And thus it is written in the Qur’w (Surah 
xxxiii. 7), ‘ Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thqe Mu- 
hammad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
and with Musa, and with Jesus tho Son of 
Mary, and wo made with them a covenant.* 
And (continues Ubai) Jesus was amongst the 
spirits.” (^Mishkdt^ Arabic Ed. Babu '1-Qadr.) 


COVEEINQ THE HEAD. Thef© 

is no injunction in either the Qur’an or Tra- 
ditions as to a man covering his head during 
prayers, although it is generally held to be 
more modest and correct for him to do so. 

With reference to women, the law is impe- 
rative, for ‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad 
said, “ God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
woman unless sho cover her head.” (Mishkdty 
iv. c. ix.) 

CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christians with having altered their 
sacred books. The word used by Muham- 
madan writers for this supposed corruption of 
the sacred Scriptures of the Jews and Chris- 
tians is Tahrif. 

The Imam Fakhru *d-dm Ruzl, in his com-» 
montary, Tafsir-i-Kablr, explains Tahrif ta 
moan “ to change, alter, or turn a^a any- 
thing froln the truth.” 'Muslim divfnes say; 
there 'are two kinds of tahrif namely, fa/i- 
rlfi-ma*nawi, a corruption of the meaning ; 
and tahrif -i-lafziy a coiTuption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversialists, when they 
become acquainted with the nature of the 
contents of the sacred books of the Jews and 
Chiistians, and of the impossibility of recon- 
oiluig the contents of the Qur’an ^ith those ot 
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the Mored Boriptoros, cliarge the Ohriatiane 
with the The^ say the 

OhiiatUiis hate expipged the word ahmad 
from the 'prophecies, and bare inserted the 
ezpreesion ** Son of God,** and the story of 
the emoifizion, death, and resun-ection of our 
bleeaed Lord. This view, however, is not the 
one held by the most celebrated of the Mus- 
lim commentators. 

The Imam Muhammad Isma^il al -Bukhari 
(p. 1127, line 7), records that Ibn ^Abbds iaid 
that ** the word Tal^Lrif (corruption) signifies 
to change a thing from its original nature ; 
and that there is no man who could corrupt 
a single word of what proceeded from Qod, 
ao that the Jews and Christians could coiTupt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
woi^s of God." 

Ibn Mazar and Ibn Abi Hatim state, in the 
commentary known as the Ta/sir Durr^i- 
Manfur, that they have it on the authority of 
Ibn Muniyah, that the Taurat (t.e. the books 
of Moses), and the Injil (t.e. the Gospels), are 
in the same state of purity in which they were 
sent down from heaven, and that no altera- 
tions had been made in them, but that the 
Jews were wont to deceive the people by un- 
sound arguments, and by wresting the sense 
of Scripture. 

Shah Waliyu 'llah, in his commentary, the 
Fauxu U’Kabir^ and also Ibh * Abbas, support 
the same view. 

This appeard to be the correct interpreta- 
tion of the various verses of the Qur’an 
chaiiging tne Jews with having corrupted the 
meaning of the sacred Scriptures. 

For example, Suratu Ali *Imran (iii.), 72 : 
** There are certainly some of them who read 
the Scriptures perversely, that ye may think 
what tdey read to be really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Scriptures ; and they say 
this is from God, but it is not from God , and 
they speak that which is false ccucerning God 
against their own knowledge.” 

The Imam Fakhru ’d-did, in his commen- 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
same character which occur in the Qur'an, 
says it refers to a tahrlf-i-jna^nairi^ and that 
it does not mean that the Jews altered the 
text, but merely that they made alterations 
in the course of reading. 

But whilst all the old commentators, who 
most probably had never seen a copy of the 
sacred books of the Jews and Cbiistians, only 
charge them with a tiihri/-t-ma*nawi, all 
modem controversialists amongst the Mu- 
hammadans contend for a tahr\f-\-lafzi, as 
being the only solution of the difficulty. 

In dealing with such opponents, the Chris- 
tian divine will avail himself of the following 
arguments : — 

1. The Qur'an does not charge the Jews 
and Christiana with corrupting the text of 
their sacred books ; and many learned Mus- 
lim commentators admit that 8i\ch is not the 
case. 

2. The Qur’an asserts that the Holy Scrip- 
jtnres of the Jews and' Christiaiis existed in 
the days of -Muhammgd, who invariably 
apeaka of them wi^ reverence and respect. 


ob:batios 

S. There now exiat mannacripts ot the Old 
and New Testaments of an earlier date thatf 
that of Muhammad (^.d. 610-682.) 

4. There are versions of the Old and New 
Testament now extant, which existed before 
Muhammad ; for example, the Septnagint, the 
Latin Vulgote, the Syriac, the Ooptio, and 
the Armenian versions. 

5. The Hexapla, or Ootapla of Origen, which 
dates four centuries before Muhammad, gives 
various versions of the Old Testament ^rip- 
turas in parallel columns. 

G. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Mnlnbar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, who were soparatod from the western 
world for centuries, possess the same Scrip- 
tures. 

7. In the works of Justin Martyr, who 
lived from a.d. 103 to 167, there are nume-> 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
prove that- they were exactly the same as 
thos'^ We have now. The same may be said 
of other early Christian writers. 

Muhammadan controveraialists of the pre- 
sent day urge that the numerous readings 
which exist in the Christian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted. But these do 
not affect, in the least, the main points at 
issue between the Christian and the Muslim. 
The Divine Sonship of Christ, the Father- 
hood of God, the Crucifixion, Death, and Re- 
swrection of Christ, and the Atonement, are 
all clearly stated in almost every book of the 
New Testament, whilst they are rejected by 
the Qur'an. 

' The most plausible of modem objections 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Chris- 
tians have /ost the /njii which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesus ; and that the New Tes- 
tament contains merely the Hadis, or Sunnah 
— the traditions banded down by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and others It is, 
of course, a mere assertion, unsupported by 
any proof , but it appears to be a line of 
argument which commends itself to many 
modern Muslims. 

CREATION. Arabic Khalqah, The 

following are the allusions to the Cieation which 
occur in the Qur’an, Surah 1. 37 : “ Of old We 
(God) created the heavens and the earth and all 
that IS between them in six days, and no wea- 
riness touched Us.” Surah xli. 8; “Do ye 
indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days 
created the earth ? Do ye assign Him equals ? 
The Lord of the World is He. And He hath 
placed on the earth the firm mountains which 
tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed ita nourishments throughout it 
(for the ^ravings of all are alike), in four 
days. Then He applied Himself to the 
heaven, which was but smoke : and to it and 
to the earth He said, ** Come ye, in obedience 
or against your will ? " and they both said, 
*‘We come obedient." And He dompleted 
them as seven heavens m two days, and in 
each heaven made known its office ; and We 
famiehed the lower heaven with lighta and 
guardian angels. This is the diaposition of 
the Almighty, the all-knowing' one." Sfixali 
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■KTi. 3 : ** Ho created the faeavene 'and the 
earth to set forth his truth, hi^b lot Him be 
exalted above the gods they'join with Him ! 
Man tuth He created out of a moist germ ; yet 
iol man is an open caviller. And the cattlol 
for you bath He created them, &c. . . . . 
Shall Ho who bath created be as he who 
bath not created ? Will ye not consider ? ” 
Surah xiii. 2 : ** It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, thou canst behold ; 
then seated Himself upon His throne, and 
imposed laws on the s\in and moon ; each 
Lravcllethto its appointeth goal. He ordereth 
pll things. Ho maketh His signs clear. 
Haply yc will have firm faith in a meeting 
with your Lord. And He it is who hath out- 
btrotched the earth, and placed on it the ftiTn 
pQountains, and livers; and of evciy fruit He 
hath placed on it two kinds. He causeth the 
pight to enshroud the day.'* Surah xxxv. 
12 : “ God created you of dust — then of the 
germs of life — then made you two sexes.'* 

According to the Traditions xxiv. 

t. i. pt. 3), God cieatcd the earth on Satur- 
day, the hills on Sunday, the trees on Monday, 
iftll unpleasant tbingsi on Tuesday, the light 
Ion Wednesday, the beasts on Thursday, and 
•Adam, who was the last of Creation, vras 
(created alter the time of afternoon prayers on 
iF rid ay. 

CREED. The Muhammadan Creed, 

or Kaltmatu *sh-shahddah (shortly Kalimah) is 
the well-known formula :-p- 

“ 1 testify that there is no deity but 
rOod, and Muhammad is the Apostle of 
’God.” 

It is the belief of Muhammadans that the 
Itirst part of this creed, which is called the 
nnfi wa isbdtf namely, “ There is no deity but 
-God,” has been the expression of belief of 
every prophet since the days of Adam, and 
that the second portion has been changed 
accoiding to the dispensation; for example, 
that in the days of Moses it would be : 

There is no deity but God, and Moses is 
the Convorser with God.” In the Christian 
dispensation it was : “ There is no deity 
but God, and Jesus is the Spirit of 
God ” 

Jabir relates that Muhammad said “ the 
keys of Parndisu are bearing witness that 
there is no deity but God.” 

The 1 coital of the Kulimah, or Creed, is 
the liist of Hve pillars of practical religion in 
Islam; and when anyone is conveitcd to 
Lslam he is required to repeat this formula, 
and the following are the conditions required 
of every Muslim with reference to it; — 

1. That it shall be repeated aloud, at 
least once in a life-time. 

2. Thai the meaning of it shall bo fully 
understood. 

3. That it shall be believed in by the 
heart ” 

4. That it shall bo professed until death. 

r>. That it shall bo recited corrcolly. 

6. That it shall be always professed and 
'declared without hesitation. 

(iS^rAu 7- Wiqdyah.'i 
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CREMATION. [bubhino thb 

DEAD.] 

CRESCENT. The figure of the 

crescent is the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the spe- 
cial emblem of the Muhammadan religion, 
although it is unknown to the Muhammadans 
of tho East. This figure, however, did .not 
originate with the Turks, but it was the 
s.v'mbol of sovereignty in the city of Byzan- 
tium previous to the Muslim conquest, as 
may be seen from the medals struck in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. The 
crescent has been the symbol of three dif- 
ferent orders of knighthood ; the first of 
w'hich was instituted by Charles I., King of 
Naples, A.D. 1268 ; the second in 1448 by 
Ren^ of Anjou ; the third by Sultan Selim 
in 1801. It must have been adopted by Mu- 
hammadans for the hrst time upon the over- 
throw of the Byzantine Empire by Muhammad 
IL, and it is now generally used by the 
Turks as the insignia of their creed. ■ 

CROCODILE. Arabic Thmah, 

The flesh of a crocodile is unlawful for food 
to a Muhammadan. (Hamilton’s Hidayah, 
iv. 74.) 

CROSS, The. Arabic As- The 

Qur’an denies the crucifixion of onr blessed 
Loid [crucifixion], and it is related by al- 
W^idi that Muhammad had such a repug- 
nance to the form of the cross that he broke 
everything brought into his house with that 
figure upon it. (Muir, iii. 61.) According to 
Abu Hurairab, the Piophet said, ** 1 swear by 
heaven, it i$ near, when Jesus the Son of Mary 
will descend from heaven upon your people, a 
just king, and He will break the cross, and kill 
the swine. (Mishkdt, xxiii. c. vL) The Imam 
Abu Y usuf says that if a cross or a crucifix is 
stolen from a church, amputation (the punish- 
ment for theft) is notincun-ed; but if it is 
stolen from a private dwelling it is theft. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 90.) 

CRUCIFIXION. The Crucifixion 

of the Lord Jesus Christ is denied by the 
teaching of the Qur'iln. [jesus CURIST.] It is 
a punishment sanctioned by the Muhamma- 
dan religion for highway robbers. (Hamil- 
ton’s IJiddyah, vol. ii. 131.) 

CRUELTY. A striking instabce 

of the cruelty of Muhammad’s character 
occurs in a tuuiition given in the 
Bukhdil (p. 1019). Anas relates, ‘‘Some 
of the people of the tribe of ‘Ukl came to the 
Prophet and embraced Islam ; but the air of 
aLMadmah did not agree with them, and they 
wanted to leave the place. And the Prophet 
ordered them to go where the camels given in 
alms were assembled, and to drink tbeir milk, 
which they did, and recovered from their 
.sickness. But after this they became apo- 
states, and renounced Islam, and stole the 
camols. Then tbo Prophet sent some people 
after them, and they were seized and brought 
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bMk to ol^Madinah. Tl^en the Prophet 
ordere4 their hands and their feet to be oat 
o£F as a ponishinent for theft, and their eyes 
to be palled oat. Bat the Prophet did not 
stofp the bleeding, and they died.” , And in 
another It reads, “ The Prophet ordered hot 
irons to be dram across their eyes, and then 
to be oast on the plain of al-Msdinah ; and 
when they asked for water it was not giren 
them, and they died.” 

Sir William Moir (vol. ir. p. 807) says : 
** Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as featores in the condact of Ma- 
bammad towards sach of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Qoraish who fell at Badr he 
exalted with savage satisfaction ; and several 


prisoners, aoonsed of no crime bat of soepti- 
oism and political opposition, were deliberately 
exeonted at h;s command. The Prince of 
^aibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasnres of his tribe, was, with his cousin, 
put to death on the pretext of having trea- 
cherously concealed them, and his wUe was 
led away captive to the tent of the con- 
queror. Sentence of exile was enforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madinah ; and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes.” 


D. 


DABBATU ‘L-AE? (u»j« A»U). 
lAt. ** The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who shall arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not believed in the revelations of God 
{vide Qur'an, Surah xxvii. 84): **And when 
sentence falls upon them we will bring forth 
a heetat out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, * Men of our signs would not 
be sure.*” According to the Traditions ho 
will be the third sign of the coming resurrec- 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of Sufab. (MUhkat, xxiii. c. iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwell have confounded the Dabbatu 
l-Arz with Al-Jassasah, the spy, mentioned 
in a tradition by Fatimah (jdishkat^ xxiiL 
o. iv.), and which is held to be a demon now 
in existence, [al-jabsasah.] For a descrip- 
tion of the Ddbbah, see the article on the 

BBSUBREOTION. 

DAB0T& West 

wind.” A term used by the Sufis to ex- 
press the lust of the flesh, knd its overwhelm- 
ing power in ^e heart of man. (Abdu *r- 
Razzaq's Dictiimary of Sufi Terms.) 

DAHHA (Vftfi.)). Plural of the 
Persian ao, t&n. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during which public mourning for 
*AU and his sons is observed by Shi*ah 
Muhammadans. (Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Terins.) 

ad-DAHB ( “ A long space 

of time.” A title given to the Lxxvith 
chapter of the Qur’an ; called also Suratu ’1- 
Insan, “ The Chapter of Man.” .The title is 
taken from the first verse of the chapter: 
” Did not there pass over man a long space of 
time?” 

DATTBl One who believes 

in the'^Btemity of matter, and asserts that 
the duration of this world is )rom eternity, 
and denies the Day of Resurrection and Judg- 


ment; an Atheist. (^Ghiyasu *i-Lughdi, irr 
loco.) 

DAIN A debt contracted 

with some definite term fixed for repayment,, 
as distinguished from (jarz^ which is used for 
a loan given without any fixed term for re 
payment, [dbbt.] 

DAJJAL Lit “ false, 

lying.” The name given in the Hadis to 
certain religions impostors who shall appoan 
in tho world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be about thirty. 

The Aiasihu 'd-Dajjdl, or “ the lying 
Christ,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dajjdls^ for an account of whom refer to 
article on masihu ’d-dajjal. 

DALiL f “ An argument ; a 

proof.” Dalil burhdm^ “a convincing argu- 
ment.” Dalil qaf*it ** a decisive proof.” 

DAMASCUS. Arabic Dimashq 

According to Jalalu 'd-din Suyuti, Damas- 
cus is tho second sacred city in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be the “ Iram of the 
columns” mbutioned in the Qur’an, Surah 
Ixxxix. 6, although this is not tho view of 
most Muslim writers, [iram.] Damascus is 
not mentioned in tho Qui-’^. With regard to 
the date of tho erection of tho city, Muham- 
madan historians differ. Some say it was 
built by a slave named Dimashq, who be- 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
tho patriarch by Nimrod ; others say Di- 
mashq was a slave belonging to Alexander the 
Great,. and that the city was built in his 
day. • 

Damascus was taken by Khulid in tho 
reign of the Khallfah *Umar, a. if. 13, and it 
became the capital of tho Umaiyade Khalifaha 
under Mu*awiyab, a.u. 41, and remained the 
chief city of Islam until the fall of that 
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dynasty, a.b. ^82, whan the Abhassides moTed 
their capital first to al-Kfifah and then to 
Bagdad. 

The great mosque at Damascus was erected 
by *Abdu '1-Malik ibn Marwan, the fifth Kha- 
Hfah of the Umaiyades. It was commenced 
A.H. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erected on tl^e ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and of a Christian church. 

The account, as given by Jalalu 'd-din 
Suyuti, in his History^ of the Temple of Jeru- 
ealem, is curious and interesting, showing thkt 
for a time Ihe Muslims and Christians wor- 
shipped in the same building together. 

** Here (in Damascus) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a church to worship 
God in. Some say, however, that this church 
was built by the Greeks : for *Abdu 'llah Ibn 
*Abbu8, having marched against Damascus and 
besieged it, demolished the walls, after he had 
entered the city by storm. Then there fell 
down a stone, having certain letters inscribed 
thereon in tho Greek language. They there- 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who could 
read Greek ; but he said, * Bring me in pitch 
the impression of the letters on the stone, 
which ho found to be as follows : * Woe unto 
thee, mother o£ shame I Pious is he who 
infiicts upon thee with usury tho ill which 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wall 
after four thousand years.’ Now, *Abdu ’llah’s 
entire name was ‘ Abdu ’Uuh Ibn *Ali Ibn *Abdi 
’llah Ibn *Abbus Ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Muqallib. 

“ Again, tho historian Ibn Isahir says: 
When God had granted unto the Musbms 
the possession, as conquerois of tho whole of 
Syria, Ho granted them among othor cities 
that of Damascus with its dependencies. Thus 
God sent down His mercy upon them, and tho 
cominandcr-in-chief of tho army (bo^eging 
Damascus), w'ho was cither Abu ^Ubaidah or, 
AS some say, Khulid Ibn al-Walid, wrote a 
treaty of capitulation and articles of sur- 
render. By these ho settled and appointed 
fourtooii churches to remain in tho hands of 
the Muslim.s. The church of which wo have 
epoken above was left open and free for 
future consideration. This was on tho plea 
that Khalid had entered tho city at the 
sword's point by the eastern gate; but that 
the Christians at the same time wore allowed 
to surrender by Abii ‘Ubnidah, who entered 
at tho western gale, opened under articles. 
This caused dissension ; hut at length it was 
agreed that half the place should be regarded 
AS having capitulated and half as stormed. 

*• The Muslims therefore took this church, 
and Abu *Ubaidah made it into a mosque. 
Ho was afterwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
and was tho first who prayed here, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
in the open area, now called tho Companions* 
Tower; but tho wall must then have been 
cut through, hard by tho leaning tower, if 
tho Companions really prayed in tho ‘ blessed 
precinct,’ At fltst the Christians and Mus- 
lims entered by tho saipo gate, which was 
• the gate of Adoration and Prayer,’ over 
against the Qiblah, where tho great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards the Ohrfstians changed 
and went into their church by the gate facing 
the west ; the Muslims taking the right-hand 
mosque. But the Christians were not suf- 
ferred to chant aloud, or recite their books 
or strike their bells (or clappers), in order 
to honour the Companions with reverence and 
fear. Also, Mu’awiyah built in his days a' 
house for the Amir, right opposite the 
mosque. Here he built a green chapel. 
This palace was noted for its perfection. 
Hero Mu*awiyah dwelt forty years ; nor did 
this state of things change from a.h. 14 to 
A.B. 86. But Al-Walid Ibn *Abdu *1-Malik 
began to think of ' destroying the churches, 
and of adding some to those already in tho 
hands of the Muslims, so as to construct one 
great mosque ; and this because some of tho 
Muslims were sore troubled by bearing the 
recitations of the Christians from the Gospel, 
and their uplifted voices in prayer. He de- 
signed, therefore, to remove them from the 
Muslims and to annex this spot to the other, 
so as to make one great mosque. Therefore 
he called for the Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those places 
which were in their hands, receiving in ex- 
change greater portimis in lieu thereof ; and 
also retaining four churches not mentioned in 
the treaty — the Church of Maria, the Church 
of the Crucified, just within the eastern gate, 
tho church Tallu ’1-Habn, and the Church of 
the Glorious Mother, occupied previously by 
tho h^rnishers. This, however, they vehe- 
mently refused to do. Thereupon the Khali - 
fah said, ^ Bring mo then the treaty which 
you possess since the time of the Com- 
panions.’ They brought it, therefore, and it 
was read in al-Walid's presence; when, lol 
the Church of Thomas, outside the gate of 
Thomas, hard by the river, did not enter into 
tho treaty, and was ona^of those called *the 
greater of churches left upon* (for future 
disposal). • There,' ho said, * this will I 
dosrtroy and convert it into a mosque.’ They 
said, * Nay, let it alone, 0 commander of the 
Faithful, oven although not mentioned among 
the churches, for we are content that you take 
tho chapel of the church.* To this agree- 
ment, then, bo hold them, and received from 
them the Qubbah (or chapel vault, dome) of 
tho chuicb. Then he summoned workmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
amirs, chiefs, and great men. But the Chris- 
tian bishops and priests coming, said, * O 
commander of the Faithful, we find in our 
books that whosoever shall demolish this 
church will, go mad.’ Then said tho Khali- 
fah, * And I am very willing to be mad with 
God’s inspiration ; therefore no one shall 
demolish it before me.’ Then he ascended 
tho western tower, which had two spires, 
and contained a monastic cell. Here he 
found a monk, whom he ordered to descend« 
The monk making difficulties, and linger- 
ing, al-Walid took him by the back of hia 
neck, and ceased not pushing him until 
he had thrown him down stairs. Then he 
ascended to the most lofty spot in the church, 
above the great altar, called *the Altar of 
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thd Ifulijzai’ Here . he seized the ends of 
his sasbi irhicih vas of a bright yellow colour, 
and fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he struck against the 
Tory topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Then ho called the amirs, and desired them 
to^pTlU down the building as quickly as pos- 
sihl& Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 

* Goa is great 1 ' three times ; also the Chris- 
tians loudly cried out with their wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jaii'un, whore they 
had assembled. AJ-Walid therefore desired 
the commander of his guard to inflict blows 
•upon them until they should depart, which he 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
the^ Christians had built in the great square 
here— altars and buildings and cloisters — 
until the whole square was one flat surface. 
He then resoWed to build a splendid pile, un- 
rivalled for beauty of architecture, which 
none could hereafter surpass. Al-Walld 
therefore commissioned the most eminent 
architects and mathematicians to build the 
mosque, according to the model they most 
preferred. His brother chiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and next 
to him presided Sulaiman ‘Abdu ’1-Malik. It 
is said that al-\Valid sent to the king of 
Greece to demand stone-masons and other 
"workmen, for the purpose of building this 
mosque in the way he desired, sending word, 
that if the king refused, he would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduce to 
utter ruin every church in his dominions, even 
the Church of the Holy City, and the Church 
of Edessa, and utterly destroy every vestige 
of the Greeks still remaining. The king of 
Greece, sent, therefore, numerous workmen, 
with a letter, expressing himself thus : * If 
thy father knoweth what thou doest, and per- 
mits it, then truly 1 accuse him of disgraceful 
conduct, and hlame him more than thee. If 
he nnderstandeth it not, but thou only art 
conscious, then I hlame thee above him.’ 
When the letter came to al-Walid, he wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled several per- 
sons for consnltation. One of these was a 
well-known poet, who said, * I will answer 
him, 0 Commander of the Faithful ! out of 
the Book of God.’ So said al-Walld, * Where, 
then, is that answer ? ’ He replied this verso, 

* David and Solomon, lo ! they assume a 
right to the corn-field, a right to the place 
where the people aro spearing their sheep. 
Also, we are witnesses of their decree; for Solo- 
mon hath given us to understand it, and both 
(David and Solomon) have come to us as judges 
and learned men.’ Al-Walid, by this reply, 
caused great surprise to the king of Greece. 
Al-Firsuk alludes to this in these verses : — 

<«I have made a separation between the 
Christians and their churches, and between the 
people who shine and those who are in dark- 
neBB.” 

I neglected for a season thus to apportion 
their happiness, I being a procrastinating vin- 
dicator of their grievances.’^ 
fi «<Thy Lord hath made thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
mosijues wherein good words are recited.” 


« Whilst they wete together in one place, 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly separated from others 
who, bohold 1 were adoring God and ido^8." 

** How shall the people of the Gross unite to 
ring their bells, when the reading of the 
Qur’an is perpetually intermingled ? ” 

I resolved then to remove them, just as 
did those wise men when they decreed them- 
selves a right to the secd-fiold and the 
flocks.” 

“ When al-Walld resolved to build the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloister, 
called ‘ the Vulture’s Chapel’ (a name given 
to it by the country-people, because the por- , 
ticos on each side look like two wings), he dug 
deep at the four comers of tho intended 
chapel, until they came to sweet and limpid 
water. Here they first placed the foundation 
of tho wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built with stone, and when the four corners 
were of sufficient height, they then built 
thereon the chapel ; but it fell down again. 
Then said al-Walid to some one of the mathe- 
maticians, who well knew the plan of tho 
Vulture’s Chapel, ‘ I wish you to build this 
chapel; for tho injunction of Ood hath been 
given me, and 1 am confident that no one but 
thyself may build it ’ He therefore built tho 
four corners, and covered lliom with wicker, 
and disappeared for a whole ycai , al-W.ilid 
not knowing where he was After a year, 
al-Walid dug down to the four corner foun- 
dations. Then ho (i.c. the .iichitoct) said, 

‘ Do not be in a hurry, 0 commander of tho 
Faithful!’ Then he found the mathemati- 
cian, who had a man's head with him He 
came to the four corners, and uncovered the 
wicker work, and lol all that bad been built 
above the earth had fallen down, until they 
were on a level with the earth. So be said, 
‘From this (work have I come)* Then he 
proceeded to build, and firmly fixed and sup- 
ported a beautiful fabric. 

“ Some person also said al-Walid wished to 
construct a brilliant chapel of pure gold, 
whereby the rank of the mosque might bo 
magnified. Hereupon the superintendent said 
unto him, ‘ You cannot ofTcct this.’ Upon 
which al-Walid struck him fifty blows with a 
wjhip, saying, ‘ Am I then incapable of ofTect- 
ing this?’ The man replied, ‘Certainly.* 
Then be said, ‘1 will, then, find out a way to 
know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thou hast’; which he did: and al-Walid 
melted it, and formed it into one large brick, 
which contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
But the man said, ‘O Commander of the 
Faithful I we shall require so many thousand 
bricks of this sort, if thou dost possess them ; 
nor will this suffice for our work. Al-Walid 
seeing that he was true and just, presented 
him with fifty dln^s , and when al-Walid 
roofed the great precinct, he adorned the 
roof, as well as tho whole extent of the pa^ve- 
ment, with a surface of gold. Some of al- 
Walid's family also said onto him, ‘ They who 
come after thee will emulate tbco in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque more commodious 
every year,’ Upon this al-Walid ordered all the 
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lead of the oeimtry to be ooUeoted together. In 
order to constmct therewith an exterior out- 
ward covering, answering to' the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the side-posts that supported the roof. So 
they collected lead thro^hout all Syria and 
many other countries ; and whilst they were 
returning, they met with a certain wonaan 
who possessed a weight of lead — a weight of 
many talents. They began to chaffer with 
the woman for it ; but she refused to sell it, 
except for its weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in- 
formingf him of ^his, who replied, * Buy it 
from her, even for its weight m silver.* When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, she 
said, * Now that you h^ve agreed to my pro- 
posal, and are satisfied to give the' weight in 
silver, 1 give the weight as an offering unto 
God, to serve for the roof of the mosque.' 
Hereupon ' they marked one comer of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, * This 
is God's.’ Some say the woman was an 
Israelite ; some say that they sought for 
lead in open ditches oi holes, and came to a 
stone sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
sepulchre, whence they brought forth a dead 
body, and laid it on the ground. Whilst drag- 
ging It out, the head fell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, which terrified them 
so much, that they rapidly fled away. This 
is said to have been the buri|il-place of King 
Saul Also, the guardian of the mosque came 
unto al-Walid and si«d, ‘0 Commander of 
the Faithful! men say that al-Walid hath ex- 
pended the money of the treasury unjustly.’ 
Hereupon al-Walid desired that all the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled, al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said, * Such and such reports have 
reached me' Then he said, *0 ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Muhajir ! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury.' Now it was carried upon 
mules. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the ohxpel, he poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales being then brought 
out, the whole was weighed, when it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come, even if 
nothing were odded ta the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
God for this. Then said the Khalifah. *0 
poople of Damascus 1 you boast among men 
of four things ; of your air, of youi water, of 
youi' cheerfulnosb, and of your gracefulness. 
Would that you would add to these a fifth, and 
become of* the number of those who praise 
God, anef are liberal in his service. Would 
that, thus changing, you would become thank- 
ful suppliants.’ 

Ln the Qiblah of this mosque were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled in lapis 
lazuli. Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sentence : * In the name 

of God, the Merciful and Compassionate 1 
There is no god but God. He is the ever- 
living, the self-subsisting Being, who never 
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slumbers nor steeps.- There Is no god hot 
God Ho has no partner. We will never 
adoro any but our Lord, the one God. Ow 
faith 18 Islam, and our Prophet is Muhammad. 
This mosque was built, and tbo cburchee 
which stood on the site of the chapel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of Ood, 
the Commander of the Faithful, al-Walld Ibn 
‘Abdu 1-Mahk Ibn Marwun, in tho' month 
Zu ’1-Qa‘dab, ▲.B. 8U.’ Upon another tablet 
was msenbed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur’an. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
spiral course of the snn, then the way 
of living which obtained -after the arrival 
of tho B'aithful at Damascus. Also, it is said, 
that all the floor of this mosque was divided 
iuto small slabs, and that the stone (earvii^) 
of the walls extended to the utmost pin- 
nacle. Above was a great golden vine, and 
above this were splendid enamelled knobs of 
green, red, blue, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed all countries and 
regions, especially the Ea*bah, above the 
tower; also all the countries to the right and 
left (of Makkah), and all the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees of every region, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
bad cornices of gold. Here was snspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched off 
into seven separate lights. In the tower of 
the Companions were two stones — beryls 
(some say they were the jewels called pearls); 
they were called * The Little Ones.' When 
the candles were put out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light. In the time of 
al-Amin Ibn ar- Rashid, Sulaiman, captau of 
the guard, was sent by that Khalifah to Da- 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring them 
to him'; which he did When al-Ma’mun dis- 
covered this, ho sent tnem to Damascus, as a 
proof of his brother’s misconduct. They 
afterwards agam vanished,' and in their place 
is a glass vessel In ibis mosque idl the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en- 
trance, are open, and have no bars or locks. 
Over each is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
the enamelled knobs. The capitals of the 
piHars were thickly covered with dead gild- 
ing. Here were also small galleries, to look 
down from, enclosed on the four sides of the 
skirting wall Al-Walid also built tho 
noi'thern mmaret, now called *the Bride* 
groom’s Tower.’ As to the western galleiy, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
comer of this was a cell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and used by the Greeks as an 
observatory. The two northern of theso fell, 
and the two opposite remained. In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was luilt up anew out of 
tbo Christians’ money, because they had me- 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower ^ut God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu- 
hammad is reported to have eaid, * I saw 
Jesus son of Muia come forth ftoBuneiz the 
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white minaret, east of the mosque, placing 
his hands npon the wings of two angels, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him was the 
Divine glory (the Shechinah). He was marked 
by the red tinge of baptism. This is the 
fmark of original sin.' Jesus (it is also said) 
shall come forth from the Whito Tower by 
the eastern gate, and shall enter the mosque. 
Then shall the word come forth for Jesus to 
fight with Antichrist at the corner, of tho 
city, as long as it shall please God.' Now, 
when this mosque (the slaves’ mosque) was 
completed, there was not to bo found upon 
the face of the earth a building more beau- 
tiful, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 
On whatever side, or area, or place, the spec- 
tator looked, he still thought that side or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In this 
mosque jrere certain talismans, placed therein 
since the time of the Greeks ; so that no veno- 
mous or stinging creature could by any means 
obtain entrance into this enclosure, neither 
seipent, scorpion, beetle, nor spider. They 
say, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
bmlt their nests there, nor was anything to bo 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans were buint by tho 
fire that consumed the mosque, which fire 
took place in the night of Sha*b§ji, a.h. 461. 
Al-Walid frequently prayed In the mosque. 
One night (it is related) he said to his 
people, wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; let no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.’ So when he came unto the 
gate of the Two Moments, he desired the 
gate to be opened, and entering in, he saw a 
man standing between the gate of the Two 
Moments and the gate of St. George, praying. 
He was rather nearer to the gate of St. 
George than to the other. So the Khalifah 
said unto his people, * Did 1 not charge you 
that no one should remain whilst 1 was pray- 
ing in the mosque ? ’ Then one of them said, 
•O Oommander of the Faithful! this is St 
George, who prays every night in tho mosque.’ 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thous&nd prayers. 

** Again. A certain man, going out of tho 
gate of the mosque which is near the Jairun, 
met Ea*b the scribe, who said, * Whither 
bound?’ He replied, ‘To the Baku ’1-Mu- 
qaddas, therein to pray.’ Then said Ea‘b, ‘ 1 
will show you a spot wherein whosoever 
rayeth shall receive the same blessings as if 
e prayed in the Baku ’1-Muqaddas.* Tho 
man, therefore, went with him. Then Ka'b 
showed him the space between the little 
gate from whence you-go to Abyssinia, that 
is, the space covered by tho arch of tho 
gate, containing about one hundred yards, 
to the west, and said, ‘ Whoso prayoth within 
those two points shall bo regarded as praying 
within the Baku ’l-Muqaddas.’ Now, this spot 
is said to be a spot fit to be sought by pilgrims. 
Here, it is asserted, is tho head of John, son 
of Zacharias (Peace bo with him I). For al* 
Walid Ibn Muslim being desired to show 
where John’s head was to be found, pointed 
with his hand to tho plastered pillar->tho 
fourth from the east comer. Zaid Ibn Wakad 
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says, * At the time it was proposed' to build 
the mosque of Damascus, 1 saw the head of 
John, son of Zacharias, brought forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the chapoL 
The hair of the head was unchanged.’ He 
says in another place, ‘ Being nominated by 
al-WaHd superintendent of the building, we- 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-\ValId. He came, therefore, unto us at 
night, with a wax taper in hio hand. Upon 
descending wo found an elaborately carved 
little shrine, three within three (i.^. within 
the first a second, within the second a third). 
Within this last was a sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket ; within which was tho 
head of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
casket was written, “ Here is the head of John, 
son of Zacharias. Peace bo with him I ” By 
al-Walld’s command we restored the head to 
the spot whence it had been taken. Tho 
pillais which are above this spot are inclined 
obliquely to tho others to distinguish the 
lace. There is also over it a pillar witli a 
ead in plaster.’ He assorts again, that 
when the nappy event occurred of the con- 
quest of Damascus, a certain person went up 
the stairs which led to the church,' then 
standing where the mosque now stands. 
Here the blood of John, son of Zacharias was 
soon to flow in torrents and to boil up, nor 
did tho blood sink down and become still 
until that seventy thousand had been slain 
over him. Tho spot where tho head was 
found is now called al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of the Narrow Cuve). 

“ In the days of ‘Umar, the Christians re- 
quested that he would confirm their claim to 
the right of meeting in those places which al- 
WaHd had taken from them and converted 
into mosques. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as thoir own from ‘Umar. 
Tho latter thought it right to restore them, 
what al-Walld had taken from them, but 
upon examination ho found that the churches 
without the suburbs were not comprehended 
in the articles of surrender by the Compa- 
nions, such, for example, as tho great Church 
of the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
tho Church of the Convent behind the Church 
of St. Thomas, and all tho churches of tho 
neighbouring villages. ‘Umar therefore gave 
them tho choice, either to restore them the 
churches they demanded, demolishing in that 
case all the other churches, or to leave those 
churches unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full consent to tho free use of tho open 
space by the Muslims. To this latter pro- 
posal thoy, after three days deliberation, 
agreed ; and proper writings wore drawn 
up on both hides. They gave the Muslims a 
deed of grant, and ‘Umar gave them full 
security and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to be compared to this mosque. It 
is said to be one of tho strongholds of 
Paradise, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
would long for Paradise when he looks upon 
his beautiful mosque. Al-Ma’muii came to 
Damascus in company with his brother al- 
Mu‘ta9im, and the Qa/H Yahya Ibn Aksain. 
Whilst viewing tho mosquo ho said, ‘ What is 
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the moatwondrons sight here?.* His brother 
eaid, * These offerings and pledges.* The Qazi 
said, * The marble and the columns. * Then said 
ii]«Ma*mun, * The most wondrons thing to me 
is, whether any other could be built at all like 
this.* ’* {Hist. Temple of JerusaUm, by Jalalu 
*d-dln, translated by Reynolds, p. 407.) 

DA*NCING. Arabic Baq». 

Dancing is generally held to be unlawful, 
although it does not dsppear to bo forbidden 
in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, but 
according to al-BukhwI (Arabic ed., p. 135), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of the great festival. Those who hold it 
to be unlawful quote the following verse from 
the Qur’an, Surah xvii. 39, “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
does not seem to refer to the subject. 

The §ufis make dancing a religious 
exorcise, but the Sunni Muslims consi^el^ It 
unlawful. {Hiddyatu 's-Sd'U^ p. 107.) 

DANIEL. Arabic Bfmiydl. A 

prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an interpreter of dreams. He is not men- 
tioned in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, 
but in the Qflsasu 'l-Ambiyd\ p. 231, it is 
stated that in the reign of BiMtu Naf^ar 
(Nebuchadnezzer) he was imprisoned; and 
when he was in prison, the king had a dream 
which he had forgotten, and hearing that 
Daniel was an interpreter of dreams, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presence 
of the King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone to the Lord 
Almighty. For this ho nearly lost his life, 
but was spared to interpret the king's dream, 
which was as follows : ** He saw a great idol, 
the head of which was of gold, above the 
navel of silver, below the navel of copper, the 
legs of iron, and the feet of clay. And sud- 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
.substances, so that the wind blew them in all 
directions ; but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it coveicd the whole 
earth.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to bo this : The idol represented 
different nations ; the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kipgcTt^m 
of his son, the copper the Romans, tho iron 
the Persians, and tho clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Romo 
should be descended ; tho great stone being 
u religion which should spread itself over tho 
whole earth in the last day. 

DAR “A house, dwelliug, 

habitation, land, country.” A word which is 
as6d in various combinations, e.g. : — 

ad-Ddr , Tho abode — tho city of 

al-MadInah. 

ad-Ddrain . Tho two abodes — this 
world and the next. 

Ddru 'l~adab . A seat of learning ; a 
university. 

Bdru '/-fiaqd* • Tho abode which re- 
maineth — heaven. 

Ddru 'I- fund • The abode which passoth 

away— earth* 
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Ddru 'l-giurdr . The abode of delusion^ 
the world. 

Ddru 'l-ljMzn The vale of tears — the 
earth. 

Ddru H-ihtilS . The abode of temptation 
— the world. 

Ddru H-khildfah The seat of the Imam or 
^allfah — capital 

Ddru 'l-kutub A library. 

Ddru H-f^uld The home of eternity — 

Paradise. 

€td‘DdTu'n-na^im The blessed abode-^Pa- 
radise. 

Ddru *l-qazff The Qazi’s court. 

Ddru *sh-shifd' A hospital. 

Ddru 's-surur The abode of joy— Para- 

dise. 

Ddru 'z-zarh . A mint. 

Ddru 'z~ziydfah A banqueting-room. 

[daBD ’L-BAWAB, DABU 'L-HARB, DABU *L- 
ISLAM, DABU ’L-QARAR, DARD ’S-SALAM, DABU 
’s-BALTANAU, DABU ’S-BAWAB.] 

DARGAH A royal egurt 

(Persian). In India it is a term used for a 
Muhammadan shrine or tomb of some reputed 
holy person, and which is the object of pil- 
grimage and adoration. (Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms.) 

DARU ’L-BAWAR OV' 

Lit. “ The abode of perdition.” ' A term used 
for hell in the Qur’an, Surah xiv. 33 : ** And 
have made their people to alight at the abods 
of perdition." 

DARU ’L-HARB (vr-.rJ^ jW), 

**The land of warfare.” According to the 
Dictionary Ghiydsu '1-Lugh.ut^ Ddru *l~borb 
IS “ a country belonging to mfidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam.'* According to 
the Qdmusy it is ** a country in which pSaco 
has not been proclaimed between Muslims 
and unbelievers.” 

In the Fatdwa'Alamgiri, voL ii. p. 854, it is 
written that a Ddru U-barb becomes a Ddru 
H-lsldm on one condition, namely, the promul-, 
gation of the edicts of Islam. The Tmftwi 
Muhammad, in his book called the Ziyddah, 
says a Ddtu U-Isldm again becomA a Daru 
harby according to Abu Uanifah, on three 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edict^of the 
unbelievers be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islam bo suppressed ; (2) That the country in 
question, bo adjoining a Ddru H-barb and no 
other Muslim country lie between them 
(that is, when tho duty of Jihad or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not the power t</carry it on). (3) That no 
protection (amdu) remains for either a 'Muslim 
or a ^immi ; viz. that amdnu H-awwaly or that 
first protection which was given them when the 
country was first conquered by Islam. The 
Imams Yusuf and Mul^ammad both say that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promuh 
gated in a country, it is sufficient to consti* 
tuto it a Ddru 'l-haib. 

In.tm Raddu H-Mukhtdr, vol. iii. p. 891, it 
is stated, “ If the edicts of Isl&m remain ia 
force, together with the edicts of the unbe« 
lievers, ^on tho country cannot be said to bo 
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m DSru %hoTh,'^ The important qneation as 
to whether a country in the position of Hin- 
dnstin may be oonsidered a bdni U-Isldm or 
a Ddru H-horh has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bei^al Civil Ser- 
vice, in his work entitled, Indian Musuimans^ 
which is the result of careful inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jihad, or a 
Grescentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71, in consequence of a Wahhabi con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of Christian rule in 
that country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmans, hinges upon the 
question whether India is Dam H-harh^ ** a 
land of warfare,” or Dam % I slam, a land 
of Islam.” 

The Muftis beldnging to the ^anlfi and 
Shafi*I sects at Makkah decided that, “ as long 
as even some of the peculiar observances of 
Islam prevail in a country, it is Dam 'l-lsldm'' 

The decision of the Mufti of theMalikl sect 
was very similar, being to the following effect : 
« A country does not become Dam 'l-harb 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or moat of the mjunc- 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law doctors of North India decided 
that, “ the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmans is essential in a Jihad, or reli- 
gious war, and also that there should be a 
probability of victory to the armies of Islam.” 

The Shj*ah decision on the subject was as 
follows: Jihad is lawful only when the 

armies of Islam are led by tL** rightful Imam, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex- 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of Ood. when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of lys 
parents, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey " 

The Sunnia and Shi'ahs aUke believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islam, when the 
whole world shall become^ followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia; but whilst the Snnnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great ond. whenever 
there is a probability of victory to tbo Mu- 
snlmans,” the Shl^abs, true to the one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Imam, [jihad.] 

dAjbu ’L-islam; (,j» — « 

** Land of Islam.” According to the Raddu 7- 
Muyudr, voL iii p. 391, it is .a conntiy 
in which the edicts of Isl^ are fully pro- 
mulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disabilities. They can worship 
God according to their own customs, provided 
ikeg ' are not idolaters ; but it must bo done 
without any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
and synagogues may be repaired, vv) new place 
of toorsAw can he erected,, ** The construction 
of chunmes, or synagbgues, in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawfnli'this being forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but if places of worship belong- 
Ing to Jewss or Christians, be destroyed, or 


fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because bufdings cannot endure for 
ever.” 

Idol tentples must, be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled accoxding to strict Muslim law. (fTt- 
ddy^, vol. ii. p. 219.) 

For further particulars, see artiole dabu 
’l-hahb. 

DAEIT ’L-QARAR jto). 

“ The abode that abideth.” An expression 
which occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xl. 42: ‘*0 
my people I this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the life to come is the mansion that 
abideth^ . 

DARU ’S-SALlM (,J jU). 

** The abode of peace.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah vi. 127 : “ For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Lord ! 
and in recompense for their works, shall He 
be their protector.” 

DARU *S.SALTANAH (iil-HjU). 

*'The seat of govormnont.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or a Muslim state. 

DARU 'S-SAWAB 

'* The house of recompense.” A name givon. 
to the Jannatu *Adn, o^ Garden of Eden, by 
the commentator al-Baizawi. 

DARVESH, DARWISH 

A Persian word for a religious mendicant A 
dervesh. It is derived from the word dar, 
“a door”, lit one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadans, th,c 
darvesh is called a faqir, which is the word 
generally used for religious mendicant orders 
in Arabic books. The subject is, therefore, 
considered in the article on faqib. 

DAUGHTERS. Arabic iBint, 
pi. Bandt; Heb. Bath In 

the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter is secured by a verse- in the Qur’an, 
burah jv 12 : *• With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons the 
portion of two daughters, and if there be 
daughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half.” 

The Sirdjipah explains the above aa 
follows : — 

Daughters begotten by the deceased take 
in three cases: half goes to one only, and two- 
thirds to two or more: and, if there be a 
son, the male has the share of two females,, 
and he makes them residuaries. The son's 
daughters are like the daughters begotten 
by the deceased ; and they may be in six 
cases : half goes to one only, and two-thirds 
to two or more, on failure of daughters he* 
gotten by the deceased ; with a single daugh- 
ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, com- 
pleting (with the daughter's half) two-thirds ; 
but, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 
be» in an equal degree with, or in a lower 
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degree than, them, a boy, who makes them 
residuaries. As to the remainder between 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females ; and all of the son's daughters are 
e^Lcluded by the son himself. 

** If a man leave throe son's daughters, 
some of them in lower degrees than othots, 
and three daughters of the son of anolhcr 
son, some of them in lower degree than 'othoi'>, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in lower degi cos 
than others, as in the following table, this is 
called the case of taahbih. , 

First set Second set. Third set. 

Son. Son. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son. Son 

Son, daughter Son, daughter. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son. daughter 

Son, daughter Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter 

“Here the cldc.«it of the first line ha<i none 
equal in degree 'Wnth her ; the middle one of 
the first line is equalled in degree by the 
eldest of the second, and the youngest of the 
first line is equalled by the middle one of 
the second, and bythecldc:>t of the thiid line; 
the youngest of the second line is equalled 
by the middle one of the tliiul line, and the 
youngest of the third set has no equal in 
degree. When thou hast couipi chended this, 
then wc say : the eldest of the first line has a 
moiety, the middle one of the (ii'it line has 
a siath, together with her equal in degice, to 
make up two-thirds , and those in lower 
degrees nev^r take an^'thing, unless there be 
a son with them, who makes them rcsidiia- 
rics, both her w’ho is equal to him in degree, 
and her who is above him, but w^ho is not 
entitled to a share'f^those below him aro ex- 
cluded.” (Ramsay’s ed. As-Sirafiyah ) 

The age of pubei*ty, or majority, of a 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; but in the absence of these signs, 
according to Abu Hanifah, she is n6t of age 
until she is eighteen. But the two Imams, 
Muhammad and Yusuf, fix the age at fifteen, 
and with this opinion the Imam ash-Sh^'i 
agrees. 

With regard to a daughter's freedom in a 
marriage contract, Shai^ *Abdu 'l-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the Traditions (vol. iii. 
p. 105), says, All the learned doctors are 
agreed that a virgin daughter, until .sho has 
arrived at the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disposal of her father or lawful guardian, 
but that in the event of a woman having been 
left a widow after she has attained the ago 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to marry 
whom she likes.” There is, however, he says, 
some difference of opinion as to the free- 
dom of a girl who has not beem married and 
has arrived at the age of pubeity. Abu 
Hanifah rules that she is entirely free from 
the control of her guai'dian with regard to her 
marriage, bat ash-Sbafi‘i rules otherwise. 
Again, as regards a widow who is not of 
age, Abfl Hanifah says she cannot marry 
without her guardian’s permission, but ash- 
Shafi*i says she is free. 
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iAoeording to the teaching of the Prophet, 
a virgin daughter gives her consent to mar- 
riage by silence.” He also taught *<that a 
woman ripe in years shall have her consent 
asked, and if she remain silent her silence is 
consent, but if she do not consent, she shall 
not be forced.’’ But this tradition is also to 
be compared with another, in which he said, 
‘^Theio is no marriage without the permissioii 
of the guardians.” {Mishkat^ xiii. c. iv. pt. 9.) 
Hence the difference between the learned 
doctors on this subject. 

The author of the AMdq-i-Jalati says it is 
not advisable to teach girls to read and vvrite, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Muhammadans in all parts of the world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to recite the Qui-'an and the liturgical 
prayers. 

The father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry his daughter at an early age, 
for Muhammad is related to have said, “ It 
is written in the Book of Moses, that who- 
soover docs not marry his daughter when she 
hath reached the age of twelve years is re- 
sponsihle for any sin she may commit.” 

The ancient Arabs used to call the angels 
the •* daughters of God,” and objected strongly, 
as the Badawis do in the present day, to 
female offspring, and they used to bury their 
infant d.iughters alive. These practices Mu- 
hammad reprobates in the Qur’an, Surah xvi. 
50 : And they ascribe daughters unto Ood I 
Glory be to Him! But they desire them not 
foi themselves. For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any on’e of them, 
dark shadows settle on bis face, and he is sad; 
he bideth him from the people because of 
the ill tidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it in the dust ? Are not their judg- 
ments wrong? ” 

Mr. Rod well remarks on this verse : Thus 
Rabbimsm teaches that to be a woman is a 
groat degradation. The modem Jew says in 
his Daily Prayers, fol. 5,6, “ Blessed art then, 
0 Lord our God ! King of the Universe ! who 
hath not made me a woman.” , 

DtTMAH A fortified town 

held by the Christian chief Ukaidar, who was 
defeated by the Muslim general Ehalid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, ▲.H. 9. 
But the mercenah-y character of Ukaidar's 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham- 
mad's death. (Muir's Ufe of MahomeU voL 
iv. p. 191.) 

DAVID. Arabic Ddwvd, or 
Ddivud. A king of Israel and a Prophet, 
to whom God revealed the Zabur, or Book 
of Psalms. [zABUR.] He has no special 
title or kalimahf as all Muslims are agreed 
that he was not a law-giver or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him in 
the Qur'an is exceedingly meagre. It 48 
given' as follows, with the commentator's 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane 

'* And God gave him (David) the kingship 
over the children of Israel, and wisdom, a/tir 
the death of Samuel and Saul, and theg 
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[namely these two gifts] had not been given 
together to any one before Atm ; and He tanght 
him what He pleased, os the art of making 
eoata of mai7, and the language of birds. And 
were it not for Ood’s repelling men, one by 
another, surely the earth had become corrupt 
bu the predondnance the polytheists and the 
slaughter of the Muslims and the ruin of the 
plaaee of worship : but God is beneficent to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others." 
(Surah ii. 227.) 

Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come unto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory q/* David Jiaving been pre- 
vented going in unto him by the door^ because of 
his being engaged in devotion? When they 
went in unto David, and he was frightened at 
them, they said. Fear not : we are two oppos- 
ing parties. It is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each ; and it is said 
that they were two individuals, angels, who 
came as two litigants, to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine wives, and had desired the wife 
of a person who had none but her, and married 
her and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,] One of us hath wronged the other ; 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
be not unjust, but direct us into the right 
way. Verily this my brother in religion had 
nine-and-ninety ewes, and 1 had one owe; and 
he said. Make me her keeper. And he over- 
came me in the dispute. — And the other con- 
fessed him to have spoken truth. — [David] 
said, Verily he hath wronged thee in demand- 
ing thy ewe to add her to hi^ ewes ; and verily 
many associates wrong one another, except 
those who believe and do righteous deeds : 
and few indeed are they. — And the two angels 
said, ascending in their [proper or assumed] 
forms to heaven, The man hath passed sentence 
against himself. So David was admonished. 
And David perceived that We had tried him 
by his love of that woman ; wherefore he asked 
pardon of his Lord, and fell down bowing 
Mmself (or prostrating himself^, and repented. 
So We forgave him that ; and verily for him 
f was ordained] a high rank with Us (that i.s, 
an increase of good fortune in this world), and 
[there shall be for him] an excellent retreat 
in the world to come." (Surah xxxviii. 20-24.) 

“We compelled the mountains to glorify 
TJs, with David, .And the birds also, on his com- 
manding them to do so, when he experienced 
languor; and We did this. And We taught 
him the art of making coats of mail (}hr 
before his time plates of metal were used) for 
yon among mankind in general, that they 
might defend you from your suffering in 
warring with your enemies. — Will ye then, 
0 people of Mecca, be thankful for My 
favours, believing the apostles ? " (Surah xxi. 
79, 80.) 

Sale observes that Yahyathe .commentator, 
most rationally understands hereby the divine 
revelations which David received from God, 
and not the art of making coats of mail — 
The cauB6 of his applyii^ himself to this art 
is thus related in the Mirdtu *z-Zamdn : — He 
used to go forth in disguise; and when he 
louod any people who knew him not, he ap- 


proached them and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him ; but one dAy, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, ** An excellent man 
were David if he did not take from the publio 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contracted, and he begged of God to 
render him independent : so He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands as thread ; 
and he used to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money — whether gold or 
silver is not said], and with part of this he 
obtained food for himself, and part he gave in 
alms, and with part he fed his family. Hence 
an excellent coat of mail is often called by 
the Arabs “ Dawudi,” i.e. “ Davidoan.” (See 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights, chap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it is said, divided his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rexidering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 

DA‘WA A claim in a law- 

suit. A claim or demand. (See Hamilton’s 
lliddyah, voL iii. p. 63.) 

DA‘WAH Lit. “A call, in- 

vocation (? e. of God’s help) ” A term used to 
express a system of incant.ation which is held 
to bo lawful by orthodox Muhammadans ; 
whilst .sih ) , “ magic,” and Lahunah, “ fort.une- 
tclling,” are said to be unlawful, the Pro- 
phet having forbidden both. 

From the Muslim books it appears that 
Muhammad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spells and incantations, so lung as the 
words used were only those of the names of 
God, or of the good angels, and of the good 
genii , although the more strict ^amongst 
them (the Wahhabis, for example,) wduld say 
that only an invocation of God Himself was 
lawful — teaching which appears to be more 
in accordance with that of Muhammad, ho 
is related to have said, “ There is nothing 
wrong in using spells so long as you do nut 
associate anything with God.” (Mishkdt, xxi. 
c. i.) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms and amulets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the help 
of God by any ceremony, provided no ono is 
associated with Him. 

The science of da^wah has, however, been 
very much elaborated, and in many respects 
its teachers seem to have departed from tho 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub- 
ject. 

In India, tho most popular work on du^wah 
is the Jawdhiru Khamsak, by Shaikh Abu 
’l-Muwayyid of Gujerat, a.u. 950, in which he 
says the science is used for the following 
purposes. (1) To establish friendship or 
enmity between two persons. (2) To cause 
the cure, or the sickness and death, of a per- 
son. (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one's wishes, both temporal and spiritual. 
(4) To obtain defeat or victory in battle. 
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This book If largely made up of fflndn 
•oQBtomf whioh, in India, have become part of 
Mntammadaniam ; bat we shall endeavour 
to confine ourselveB to a consideration of 
those ' sections which exhibit the so-called 
science as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

In order to explain this bcoult science, we 
ehall consider it under the following divisions : 

1. The qualifications necessary for the 
■or the person who practices it. 

2. The tables required by the teacher, and 
their uses. 

8. An explanation of the terms nUab^zakdt^ 
^uiAr, 9u/?, fifaur, hazl^ and sari^u 7- 

^ahaht and their uses. 

4: The methods employed for coipmanding 
the presence of the genii. 

L When anyone enters upon the study of the 
science, he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or cat, or 
any stranger, is allowed to enter his dwelling- 
place, and he must purify his house by burn- 
ing wood-aloes, pastiles, and other sweet- 
scented perfumes.- He must take the utmost 
care that his body is in no way defiled, and he 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions 
constantly. A most important preparation 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days’ fast 
(chilla), when h.e must sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground, sleep as little as possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Exor- 
cists not unfrequently repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of the exorcist must depend upon 


the kind of nsma, or names of God he intends 
to recite If they are the asmffu *l-jala&yah, 
or •* terrible attributes ” of the Almighty,, then 
he must refrain from the use of meat, fish, 
eggs, honey, and musk. If they are the 
aamffu 'l-jamdllydh, or “ amiable attributes,’' 
he must abstain from butter, curds, vinegar, 
salt, and ambergrise. If he intends to recite 
both attributes, he must then abstain from 
such things as garlic, onions, and assafcstida. 

It is also of the utmost importance that the 
exorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should be care- 
ful not to make a display of his powers before 
the world, but tre/isure up in biq bo^om the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con- 
sidled very dangerous to his own life for a 
novice to practice the science of exorcism. 

II. lyevious to reciting any of the names 
or attributes of God for the establishment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any person, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of his 
or her name in the Arabic alphabet, which 
letters are considered by exorcists to be con- 
nected with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
‘the seven planets, and the four elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from the 
JawdhtTu *l- Kha msahf occur, in a similar form, 
iir all books on exorcism, give the above com- 
binations, together with the nature of the per- 
fume to be burnt, and the names of the presid- 
ing genius and guardian angel. These tables 
may be considered the key to the whole 
Science of exorcism. 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Ahjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

■ 

E 

■ 

■ 

■ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

m 

Am, 


Jami*, 

Dayydn. 

Hadl 

The Number of the Attribute. 

66 

113 

114 

65 

20 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

God. 

Eternal 

Assembler 

Reckoner. 

Guide. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

■9 


Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Friendship. 

Love. 

Love. 


Enmity, 

• The Elements. [Arha^ah'Aimir.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

mm 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

BlackAloes 

Sugar. 

Cinnamon. 

Red Sandal 

White 

Sandal 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Burij,-.) 

PamL 

Ram. 

Jauzff 

Twins. 

Saratdn. 

Crab. 

BnU. 

Hamal, 

Ram. 

The Planets. 

{Kawakih.) 

Zutial, 

Saturn. 

Mushtari, 

Jupiter. 

MirrikL 

Mors. 

Shams, 

Sun. 

Zuhrah, 

Venus. 

The Genii ‘(Jmn.) 

Qayupfish. 

Donfish. 

Nulush. 

Twayush. 

Hush. 

The Guardian Angels. {MwookkiL) 

Isrofli 

JibraU 

Ealka’n. 

Dorda’il 

Durbft’a 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 


^ . j 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 



The Number of the Attribute. 

4G 

37 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Friond. 

Purifier. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Love. 

Love. 

The Elements. 

(^Arha'ah ‘ylndsii.) 

Air. 

lYater. 

The Perfume of tho Letter. 

Camphor. 

Honey. 

The Signs of tho Zodiac. 

(Buritj ) 

Jauzd\ 

Twins. 

Saratdn. 

Crab. 

Tho PJanets. ^ 

(JCawdkih ) 

‘ Uidrid. 
Mercury. 

Qflmai. 

Moon. 

The Genii. (Jinn.) 

Puyush. 

Kapush. 

The Guardian Angel. 

• (Muwakkil.) 

Raftma'il. 

Sharkall. 

Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

20 ^ 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

Kafi. 

Latif. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

Ill 

129 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Sufficient 

Benignant. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

B 

Separation. 

The Elements. 

QArba^ak *And8ir.) 

Water. 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

White rose 
leaves. 

Apples. 

Tbe Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buruj.) 

*Aqrah. 

Scorpion. 

^$aur. 

Bull. 

The Planets. 

(Kawdkib.) 

Shama. 

Sun. 

Zuhrah. 

Venus. 

The Genii. (Jinn.) 

Kadyfish. 

*Adyush. 

The Guardian Angels. 

(MuwakkiL) 

Ehamra'O. 

TataU, 


■ 

H 

10 ^ 

Haqq. 

1^9 

jdsin. 

108 

215 

130 

Truth. 

Holy. 

Chief. 


Terrible. 

Amiable, 

Hatred. 


Attraction. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Air. 

Saffron. 

Musk. 

Rose 

Leaves. 

Jady. 

Ilamiil. 

Mizdn. 



,iiU 

Malik. 


90 


jC. 

250 

Li^ht. 


180 

Hearer. 


Terrible. 

Love. 



Hatred. Desire. 



Lion. Scales. Archer. 

*[/tdrid Qamar. Zuhal 


Mercury. Moon. Saturn. 



Ruyall. Haiall. I Ham- 


'wukll 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to tho.dl6;a<f [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

9 K ) 

O 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

‘Aft. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

110 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Exalted. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. j 

Riches. 

The Elements. 

(^Arba'ah *Andfiir.) 1 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

White 

Pepper. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

{Biiriij.) 

Sumfniiah. 

Virgin. 

The Planets. 

(^Kau'dLih.) 

Mushtai i. 
JujHter. 



Faitdh. 



Samad. Qddir. Rath. 


Ecita- Powerful. Lord, 
blishcd. ^ 


Terrible. Combined. Terrible. 


Intimacy. Desire. Friend- 
ship. 


Air. Water. Earth. 


Nutmeg. Orange. Rosewater. 


Hut. Sumhulah. 

Fish. Virgin. 


Mill s 


Latyush. Kalapush. Shamyush. Rahush. 


Shams. Zuhrah. 

Sun. Venu". 


^Utdrid. 

Mercury. 


The Guardian Angels. 

(Muwakfiil ) 


Luma’ll I Sarhmu il. Ahjmu II. j ^Itru'il. AmwakiL 


Letters of the Alphabet aiTangod 
according to the Ab)ad [aiuad], 
with their respective number 

300 ^ 

400 - 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

•S/k// c’. 

Tan icdb. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

4G0 

4011 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Accepter. 

Forgiver. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Enmity. 

Sleepless- 

ness. 

The Elements. 

{Arh^ah * Anadir.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

The Perfume of tho Letter. 

White Aloes. 

Amber. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

{Buruj.) 

*Aqrab. 

Scorpion. 

Dalw, 

Watering Pot. 

The Planets. 

(Kawdkib.) 

Qamar. 

Moon. 

ZuhaL 

Saturn 

The Genii. (Jinn.) 

Tashyush. 

Latyush. 



90.S 


Stable. 


Terrible. 


Hatred. 


Khdhq. 


731 


Creator 


Combined. 


Levo. 



The Guardian Angels. 

{Aluwakkil.') 



Mushtari. 

Jupiter. 


Twahyush. 


MikaU 


Mirnkh. 

Mars. 


Dalayush. 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

R|||||H 

■ 


1000 ^ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. ^ 

Zakir. 

^rr. 

Zakir. 

(^ UT . 

The Number of the Attribute. 

921 

1001 

1106 

1285 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Rememberer. 

Punisher. 

Evident. 

Great 

Forgiven. 

The Glass of the Attribute. 

Combined. 

Terrible. 

Temble. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Hatred. 

Hatred. 

Enmity. 

Conva- 

lescence. 

The Elements. 

{Arba'ah ‘And^ir.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

\ 

Earth. 

I The Perfume of the Letter. 

Sweet 

Basil. 

Laburnam. 

Jasmine. 

Cloves. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(^Biiruj.) • 

Qflus. 

Archer. 

- Dalw. 
Watering 
Pot. 

Hut. 

Fish. 

Hut. 

Fish. 

The Planets. 

(^Kawdkib.') 

Shams. 

Sun. 

Zuhrak. 

Venus. 

*Ufdrid. 

Mercury. 

Qjcnnar. . 
Moon. 

The Genii. 

(Jinn.) 

Twakapush. 

Ghayush. 

Ohafupush. 

^Arkupush. 

The Guardian Angel 

(Muwakkil) 



Nura’il 

Nukha’il 


The sex of the signs of the Zodiac (huruj) has been determined as in the following table. 
Between males and females exists friendship ; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmity; between females and hermaphrodites the most inveterate 
enmity : — 

MALES. FEMALES. HERMAPHRODITES. 

Bull . Burj-i-S^ur, Twins. . Burj-i-Jauzff. 

Scales* . Burj-i-Mxzan. Virgin . Burj-i-Sumbulah, 

Grab . . Burj^i-Saratdn, Goats . . Burj-t-Jady, 

Watering 
Pot . 


Bam 
Lion 
Scorpion 
Fish . 
Archer 


Burj-i-HamaL 
Burj-i-Amd, 
Burj-i-^ Aqrab, 
, Burj-i-Hut. 
Burj-i-Qaus, 


Burj^i-Dalw, 


Astrologists have determined the relative dispositions of the planets {kawdkib) to be as 
follows 


Venus 

and 

Saturn. 

Venus 

and 

Moon. 

Jupiter j 
and 
Venus. 

Jupiter 

and 

Sun. 

Sun 

and 

Moon. 

Jupiter 

and 

Moon. 

Sun 

and 

Venus. 

Friendship. 

Moon 

and 

Mercury. 

Saturn 

and 

Mercury. 

Jupiter 

and 

Mercury. 

Mars 

and 

Mercury. 

Venus 

and 

Mercury. 

Mars 

and 

Venus. 

Sun 

and 

Mercury. 

Mixed Friendship and 
> Enmity or Indiffer- 
) ence. 

Saturn 

and 

Sun. 

Satm-n 

and 

Moon. 

Mars 

and 

Moon. 

Mars 

and 

Sun. 

Saturn 

and 

Sun. 

Jupiter 

and 

Mars. 

> Jupiter 
and 

SatoriL 

1 Enn&ity. 
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The four elements (arha'ah *andfiir) stand in relation to each other as follows 


Water and Water. Earth and Earth. 

Fire and Fire. Air and Air. 

1* Friendship. 

Fire and Air. Air and Water. 

> Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
) or Indifference. 

Fire and Water. Earth and Water. 

Fire and Earth. 

Enmity. 


Ah an illustration of the uso of these tables, 
two persons, Akram and Raliimah, contom- 
lato a matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
now if it will be a happy union or other- 
wise. 

The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (arba*ah *andsi}), the signs of the 
zodiac (6urii; ), and the planets are 

amicably or immicably disposed to each other 
in the cases of these two indniduals, and also 
if there is a combination expressed in the ism 
or name of God connected with then initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akram is ahj\ and that of Rahimah, r/?, and 
a reference to the foregoing tables will pro- 
duce the following results : — 

Akram. Ruhimah. 

(r/')- (^j)- 


Initial letter. 

Alif V 

Ru j. 

The quality of 
the letter. 

Friendship. 

Friendship. 

The element. 

Fire. 

Earth. 

The attribute. 

Allah. ' 

Rabb. 

The quality of 
the attribute. 

Terrible. 

Terrible. 

The planet. 

Saturn 

Mercury. 

The Dign of the 
zodiac. 

The ram. 

The virgin. 

The perfume. ' 

Black aloes. 

Rose water. 

The genius. 

Qayupush. 

Rahush. 

The angel. 

Isrofll. 

AmwakiL 


In considering this case, the exorcist will 
observe that there is a combination in the 
attributes of God, both belonging to the asmau 
*l-jaldliyahf or terrible attributes. There is also 
a combination in the quality of the letters, 
both implying friendship. Their respective 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show a combi- 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 
or, perhaps, indifiference. The sign of the 
zodiac, the ram being a male, and that of the 
virgin a hermaphrodite, show a possible alter- 
nation of friendship and enmity between the 
parties. The elements, iif'e and earth, being 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appears 
that there will be nothing against these two per- 
sons, Akram and Rahimah forming a matrimo- 
nial alliance, and that they may reasonably ex- 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
usually falls to the lot of the hunian race. 
Should the good offices of the oxoroist be re- 


quested, he will, by incantation, according to 
the table given, appeal, to the Almighty as 
Allah and Rabb, call in the aid of the genii 
Qayupush and Rahush, and of the guardian 
angels, fsrafll and Amwakil. The perfumes he 
will burn in his numerous recitals will be black 
aloes and rose-water, and so bring about a 
speedy increase in the happiness of the per- 
sons of Akram and Rahimah 1 

III. As we have already explained, the in- 
cantations used by exorcists consist in the 
recital of cither the names or attributes of 
God, or of certain formulas which are given in 
bpdks on the subject. In the Jawdhiru 7- 
Khamsah. there w'ere many forms of incanta- 
tion, but we select the following one to illus- 
trate the subject : — 

J 

Snbhdnaka! Id ildhaUld antal Rabba- 
huUi-shaCin ! wa wdri^ahu ! wa rdziqahu ! wa 
rdhimahu I 

Glory be to Thee I There is no deity but 
Thee I The Lord of All I and the Inheritor 
thereof ! and the Provider therefor ! and the 
Merciful thereon ! 


This incantation consists of forty-four 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by the following table : — 


1 

u* 

Sla 

60 

2 

S' 

Ba 

2 

3 

c 

Ha 

8 

4r 

\ 

Alif 

1 

5 

o 

Nun 

-50 

6 

d) 

Xaf 

20 

7 

J 

Lam 

30 

8 

\ 

AUf 

1 

9 


Alif 

1 

10 

J 

Lam 

30 

11 


Ha 

5 

12 

\ 

Alif 

1 

13 

J 

Lam 

30 

14 

J 

Lam 

30 

15 

\ 

Alif 

1 

16 

\ 

AUf 

1 

17 

o 

Nun 

50 

18 

•£» 

Ta 

400 
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19 


Ba 

200 

20 


Ba 

2 

21 

V* 

Ba 

2 

22 

is) 

Kaf 

20 

23 

J- 

Lam 

SO 

24 

3 

Lam 

30 

25 


Shin 

800 

26 

sS 

Ya 

10 

27 

b 

Hamzab 

1 

28 


Wau 

6 

29 

y 

Wau 

6 

30 

\ 

Alif 

1 

31 

j 

Ba 

200 

32 


S.a 

500 

33 


Ha 

5 

34 

y 

Wau 

6 

35 

j 

Ba 

200 

36 


Alif 

1 

37 

j 

Za 

7 

38 

s3 

Qfif 

100 

39 


Ha 

5 

40 


*Wau 

6 

41 

j 

Ba 

200 

42 

i 

Alif 

1 

43 

c 

Ha 

8 

44 

c 

MIm 

40 

45 


Ha 

5 


2613 


In reciting such an invocation, units aro 
reckoned as hundreds, tens as thousands, hun- 
dreds us tens of thousands, and thousands as 
hundreds of thousands 
In the above formula — 

Its nisabt or fi^wcd estate, is tho 
number of letters (i.e. 45) put 
into thousands = . . 4,500 

Its zukdt, or alms, is tho half of 
the ni^db added to itself, 

4.500 and 2,250= . 6,750 

Its *iishr, or tithes, is half of the 
above half added to the zakdt^ 

6,750 and 1,125= . . . 7,876 

Its qufl^OT lock, is half of 1,125a 563 

Its dauTf or circle, is obtained by 
adding to its qujl the btiih of 
the *ushr and then doubling 
the total 

563 

7,875 


8,438 

8,438 

16,676 

Its baztf or gift, is the fixed 
number . • . . . 

7,000 

Its or seal, is the fixed 

number 

1,200 

Its sarVu *l-ijdbah, or speedy 
answer, is the fixed nwnber . 

12,000 

Total 4 • • 

66;764 


After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, ho should, in 
order to make'n reply more certain, treblo 
the ni^db, making it 135,000, and then add 
2,613, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total of 137,613 recitals. 
Tho number of these recitals should bo divided 
as nearly as possible in equal parts for ea^h 
day’s reading, provided it be completed within 
foity days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the exorcist becomes com- 
pletely transported, and, whether asleep or 
awnko, he finds himself accompanied 'by 
spirits and genii, to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of earth. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorcist. 

IV. If the exorcist wish to command the' 
presence of genii in behalf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. He must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room and fast for forty days. 
Ho should besmear the chamber with red 
ochre, and, having purified himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call tho 
genius or demon. ‘ He must, however, first 
find out what special genii arc required to 
effect his purpose If, for example, he is 
about to call in tho aid of TDese spirits in be- 
half of .L person named Babram (^1^) bo wilt 
find out, first, tho special gcmi presiding over 
the n.ime, the letters of wbieh are, omitting 
the vowel points, B H R A M Upon refer- 
ence to the table it will be seen that they aro 
Danush, Hush. Rtihu««b. Qayupush, and Maj- 
bush. He must then find out what arc tho 
spceial names of Ood indicated by these 
letters*, which wc find in the table arc <i/-^dr/i, 
••the Etenial," a/- //rtf/i, •• the Guido, ‘Vi; 

“the Lord,' Allah, “God,” nl-Mahk, “ the 
King *' lie must then ascertain the power of 
tho letteis, indicating the number of times for 
the recital, which \m11 be thus — 

B. 2 equal to 200 
H, 5 500 

K, 200 ,. 20,000 

A, 1 „ '100 

M, 40 4,000 

Total ~24,tt06 

The exorcist should then, in order to call 
in the help of the genii, recite the following 
formula, not fewer than 24,800 times . — 

Yu Danushul for the sake of the BteriUil 
One I 

Yu Hushul for the sake of tho Guido ! 

Ya RahQshu ! for the sake of the Lord I 
Ye QayupQshu I for tho sake of Allah I 
Ya Majbushu ! for the sake of the King I 
The exorcist will perform this recital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and bum the per- 
fumes indicated according to the table foi; tho 
letters of Bahram’s name. 

There are very many other methods of 
porfopaing this exorcism, but the foregoing 
willfufflce as & specimea of the kind of ser- 
Tice, ^[maoio.] 
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DAY 

DAT. The Muhammadan day 

commences at sun-set , our Thursday even- 
ing, for example, being the beginning of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic iTium denotes 
the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahdr^ the 
day in contradistinction to tbo night {UlU). 
Tho days of the week are as follows : — 

Yaumu "l-ahad^ first-day, Sunday. 

Yaumu V-ijjnam, second day, Monday. 

Yaumu third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu U-arbffy fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaujuu H~^amiSy Thursday. 

Yaumu H~jum^ahy Day- of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu \-sabty Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of tho days of the week, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious ; tho others evil. 
(C/dnun-i-Zs/Jm, p. 403.) Friday is tho .spe- 
cial day appointed by Muhammad for meet- 
ing in tho chiof mosquo for public woibhip. 
[FRIDAY.] 

DAY OP JUDGMENT, [resur- 

BECTION.] 

DEATH. Arabic Maut ; Wafdt, 

It is diLCmctly taught in the Qur'an that 
the hour of death is fixed for every livii^g 
creaturq. 

Surah xvi. 63 If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing. Ho would not leave on 
the earth a single living creature ; but Ho 
respites them until a stated time ; and when 
their time comos they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor ctin they hasten it.** 

Surah hi. 182: “Every soul must , taste 
death, and ye shall only be paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Surah L 17 : “ The agony of death shall 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinful to wish for death : “ Wish not 
ior death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
works, for peradventuro thou mayost increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor oven if 
thou art a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God’s pardon.” 

One day the Prophet said : “ ^Vhosoever 
loves to meet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, God will 
dislike to meet him.” Then ^Ayishah said, 
** Truly we all dislike death and consider it a 
great a£Biction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
dost not understand me. When death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resigpiation, and so it is that there is nothing 
which a belie ver^likes so much as death.” 

Al-Bara’ ibn *Azib, one of the Companions, 
eays : — 

“ 1 came out with tho Prophet at tho 
funeral of ono of the assistants, and wo arrived 
Just at the grave, before they had interred 
the body, and the Prophet sat down, and we 
sat around him with our heads down, and 
were so silent, that you might say that birds 
were sitting upon our hoads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet’s hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Then bo raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to his compa- 
Jiions, * Seek tho protection of God from tho 
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punishinents of the grave.* After that he 
said : * Verily, when a Muslim separateth 
from the world and bringcth his soul to futu- 
rity, angels descend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose faces are white. You might 
say their faces are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of tho shrouds of paradise, and per- 
fumes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyes ran see. After 
which the Angel of Death {Mataku U-Maut) 
comes to the dcceofied and sits at his head, 
and says, *■* O pure soul, come forth to God's 
pardon and pleasure.” Then the soul comos 
out, issuing like water from a bag, and tho 
Angel of Death takes it ; and when ho takes 
it, tho angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for tho tw'inkling of an eye. But when 
tho Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his assistants, 
in whose hands is a shroud, and they put it 
into tho shroud and w'ith the perfumes, when 
a fmgrance issues from tho soul like the smell 
of tho best musk that is to be found on the 
faco of the earth. Then the angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con- 
course of angels who do not say, “ What is 
this pure soul, and who is owner of it ? ” And 
they say, “ Such a ono, the son of such a one,’* 
calling him by the best names by which ho 
was known in the world, till they reach tho 
lowest region of heaven with him. And tho 
angels ask the door to bo opened for him, 
which is done. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, tho angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on till it roaches tho 
Kcvcnth heaven, when God says, “ Write tho 
name of My servant in ‘Illiyfin, and return 
him towards tho earth, that is, to his body 
which is buried in the earth, because I havo 
created man from earth and return him to it, 
and x\ill bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at first.” Then the souls are 
returned into their bodies, w'hen two angels 
[biunkar and nakir] come to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up. and say to him, 
“ Who is thy Lord ? ” He replies, “ My Lord 
is God.” Then they say, “ What is thy reli- 
gion?” He says, Islam." Then they say, 
“ What is this man who is ‘^ent to you? " (/.e. 
tho Prophet). He says, “ Ho is the Prophet 
of God.” Then thev say, ‘'What is your proof 
of his mission?” He says, I road the l)ouk 
of God, and believed in it, and I proved it to 
be true." Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, “ My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore throw for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dress him in clothes from Para- 
dise, and open a door for him towards Para- 
dise.” Then peace and perfumes come for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can see. Then a 
man with a beautiful face comes to him, 
elegantly dressed, and perfumed, and he says, 
“ Be joyful in that which hath made thee so, 
this is the day wbicli was promised thee.” 
Then the dead person says to him, “ Who art 
thou, for thy face is perfectly beautiful ? ” And 
tho man replies, '*1 am thy good deeds.” 
Then tho dead person cries out, “0 Lordi 
liustoD tho resurrection for my sake ! ’! ' 
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“ * Bat/ continaed the Pi'ophet, * when an 
infidel dles^ and is about to pass from the 
world and bring his soul to futurity, black- 
faoed angels come down to him and with 
them saokcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can see, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to sit at 
his head, and says, “ 0 impure soul 1 come 
forth to the wrath of God.** Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidel’s body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot spit is 
drawn out of wet wool. 

* Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
do not allow it to remain with him the twink- 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack- 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can be met with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pass by any assembly of angels who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an one, the son of such an ono, 
and they mention him by the worst named 
that he bore in the world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to be opened, but it cannot be done.* Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse : * The doors of 
the ceUstial regions shall not be opened for them^ 
nor shall they enter into paradise till a camel 
passes through the eye of a needle.' Then God 
says, * Write his history in Sijjin,’ which is the 
lowest earth ; then his soul is thrown down 
with violence. Afterwards the Prophet re- 
peated this verse : * Unite no partner with 
God, for whoever uniteth gods with God is like 
that which falleih from high, and the birds 
snatch it away, or the wind waf{eth it to a dis- 
tant place,' Then his soul is replaced in his 
body, and two angels [muvkab and nakir'I 
come to him and jset him up, and say, * Who* 
is thy Lord?’ He says, 'Alas! alasl I do 
not know.’ Then they say,, *What is thy 
religion ? ’ He says, * Alas ! alas I 1 do 
not know.’ And they say to him, * What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you ? ’ He says, * Alas I alas 1 I do not know.' 
Then a voice comes from above, saying, < He 
lieth ; therefore spread a bed of fire for him 
and open a door for him towards hell.’ Then 
the heat and hot winds of hell come to him, 
and his grave is made tight upon him, so as to 
squeeze his ribs. And a man with a hideous 
countenance comes to him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile smell, and he says, * Be joyful in 
that which maketh thee miserable ; this is 
the day that was promised thee.’ Then the 
dead man says, * Who art thou ? Thy face 
is hideous, and brings wickedness.’ He says, 

' I am thy impure actions.’ Then the dead 
person says, * 0 Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account 1 ’ ” 

' The ceremonies attending the death of a 
Muslim are described as follows by Jafir 
Sharif in Herklot’s Opniin-i-lsldm, as fol- 
lows : — , 

. Four or fife days previous to a sick man’s 
approaching his dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of his son or any other p'erson, in the 
presence of two or more witnesses, and either 
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deUvers it to others or retains it by him. Id. 
it he likewise appoints his executor. When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur’&n is ^ent for, and requested to repeat 
with a loud voice the SQrah Ya Sin (or chap, 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experience- 
an easy concentration. It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it 6noe, 
observed that it was a bad and dark place, 
and unworthy of its presence I Then the 
Just and. Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “ lamps of light,” and com- 
manded the spirit to*re-entei^ It went in a 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, There is no pleas- 
ing sound here for me to listen to.” It ia 
generally understood from the best works of 
the mystics of the East, that it was owing to 
this circumstance that the Almighty created 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the soxmd 
of this music became so delighted that it 
entered Adam’s lA)dy. Commentators on the 
Qur’an, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines have written, that that sotind je- 
sembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Suratu Ya Sin ; it is therefore advisable 
to read at the hour of death this chapter 
for tranquillising the soul. 

The Kalimatu ’sh-shahadah [cbeed] is 
also read with an audible voice by those 
present. They do not require the patient 
to read it himself, as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat the Ealimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but the pious retain their mental facul- 
ties and converse till the very last. The fol- 
lowing is a most serious religious rule amongst 
us, viz. that if a person desire the patient, to 
repeat the Kab'mah, and the sick man ex- 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dubious ; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that the sltters-by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope that the sick 
man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 
it to his recollection, and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own min'd. In general, when a per- 
son is on the point of death, they pour sAar- 
hat, made of sugar and water, down his throat, 
to facilitate the exit of the vital spark, and 
some procure the holy water of .the Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The moment the spirit has 
fled, the mouth is closed; because, if left 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec- 
tacle. The two great toes are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs remaining apart. 
They burn perfumes near the corpse Should 
the individual have died in the evening, tha 
shrouding and burial take place before mid- 
night ; if he die at a later hour, or should 
the articles required not be procurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on the fol- 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are ^rformed the better, for it is not 
proper to xeep a corpse long in the house^ 
and for this reason the Prophet said that 
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If he WM a good liian, the eooner he #biiried 
the more qnloklj he will reach heaTen ; if a 
bad mao, he should be speedily buried, in 
order that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house; as also that the relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province it is to wash and shroud the corpse 
for payment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tives do it themselves. In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig a hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pro- 
cess, and prevent its spreading over a large 
surface, as some men and women consider it 
bad to tread on such water. Then they place 
the corpse on a bed, country-cot, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these matters, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Having stripped the corpse and laid it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to the 
west, they cover it with a cloth — reaching, if it 
be a man, from the navel to the calves of the 
legs, if a woman, extending from the chest to 
the feet — and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently and mb 
the abdomen four or five times, then pour 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 
filth with soap, d^c., by means of flocks of 
cotton or cloth ; after which, laying the body 
on the sides, they wash them ; then the back, 
and the rest of the body ; but gently, because, 
life having but just departed, the body is 
still warm and not insensible to pain. After 
this they wash and clean it well, so that no 
offensive smell may remain. They never 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, but 
clean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform wuzu * for him, t.e. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi- 
ties up to the elbows, make nuuah [masah] 
on his head, and throw water on his feet ; 
these latter constituting the four parts of the 
wnzu ceremony [ablutions]. They thep put 
some camphor with water into a new large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to the feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the feet, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kalimatu 'sh^shahddah 
is repeated, either by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put ou 
the shroud. The shroud consists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and five if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, 1st, a funpf, or 
tzdr, reaching from the navel down to the 
knees or ankle-joints ; 2nd, a pami^, or 
kurta^ or alfd ; its length is from the neck to 
the knees or ankles ; Srd, a lijdjah^ or sheet, 
from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth : 
one a rinoA-ftancf, or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pits to above the ankle-joints ; 
the other a damnl^ which encircles the head 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
aide, The manner of shrouding is as follows : 
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having placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smake of perfumes^ 
the lifdfah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the lunfi or isdr, and above that the qamXf ; 
and on the latter the einah-band, if it be a 
woman ; the damni is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must be care- 
fully brought by Itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. ^Svr- 
Tnah is to be applied to the eyes with a tent 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pice, and camphor to seven places, viz. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of the hands, on the knees and gfreat toes, 
after which the different shrouds are to bo 
properly put on one after another as they lay. 
The colour of the shroud is to be white ; no 
other is admissible. It is of no consequence, 
however, fif a coloured cloth is spread 
over the bier; which, after the funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
faqir who resides in the burying-ground, or 
to any other person, in charity. Previous to 
shrouding the body, they tear shreds from 
the cloths for the purpose of tying them on ; 
and after shrouding the body, they tie one 
band above the head, a second below the feet, 
and a third about the chest, leaving about six 
or seven fingers' breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the feet, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the bead and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which he had settled upon her ; but it 
is preferable that she remit it while he is still 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she is to remit it 
on receiving the intelligence of his demise. 

Should his mother be present, she likewise 
says, ** The milk with which I suckled thee I 
freely bestow on thee " ; but this is merely a 
custom in India; it is neither enjoined in 
books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. [obavb, 

BUUAL.] 

DEATH, EVIDENCE OP. The 

Muhammadan law admits of the evidence of 
death given in a court of justice being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
that death is an event of such a* nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a few. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one man or woman is suf- 
ficient, “ because death is not seen by many, 
since, as it occasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided." 

If a person say he was present at the burial 
of another, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. {Hidayakf voL iv« 
p. 678.) 

DEBT. In MiitammaflaTi Inr 

there are two words used for debt. 

or money boiTowed with some fixed 
term of payment, and qarz or mohay 

lent without any definite understanding as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allowed (Htdayah, vol ii p 624) 

Upon the decease of a debtor, the law 
demands that after the paMnent of the 
funeral expenses, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies 

To engage m a Jibad or religious war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt [jihad, dain, qarz J 

DECORUM, or modesty of demea- 
nour between the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Mnshm law, and a special chapter is de\oted 
to It in the Durru 'UMukhiar and other orka 
on Muhammadan law 

A man is not allowed to look at a woman 
except at her hands and face, nor is he allowed 
to touch her But a physician is permitted to 
exercise the duties of his profession Avithout 
restnction 

A judge in the exercise of his office may 
look in the face of a woman, and witnesses 
are hnder the same necessity 

DECREES OF GOD, The Arabic 

Qadar or Taqdtr [predE8TD«ation ] 

DEEDS. Wntten deeds are, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan law, of three kinds 
I Mustalnn i-77uir£uin, or regular documents, 
such as are executed on paper, and have a 
regular title, superscription, Ac, which are 
equivalent to oral declaration, whether the 
person be present or absent IL Mustabin i 
ghaxr i-morsum, or irregular documents, 
such as are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or the leaf of a tree, or upon paper with 
out any title or superscription or signature 
111 Ghair i-musUibin^ writings which are 
not documents in any sense such as are de- 
lineated m the air or in the water by the 
motions of a dumb person 

DEFENDANT. Arabic mudda*a 
^alathi (AbV® Lit i “ A claim 

upon him” 

The author of the Hidayah (vol iii p G3) 
says a defendant is a person who, if he should 
wish to avoid the htigation, is compellable to 
sustain It. Some have defined a plaintiff, with 
respect to any article of property, to be a 
person who, from his being disseized of the 
said article, has no right to it but by the 
estabhshment of proof and a defendant to 
be a person who has a plea of right to that 
article from his seizing or possession of it 

The Imam Muhammad has said that a 
defendant is a person who denies This is 
correct , but it requires a skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distmguish the denier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appearance 
is efficient, and it frequently happens that a 
person 18 in appearance the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality he is the defendant Thus a trustee, 
when be says to the owner of the deposit, 1 
have restored to you your deposit,' appears 
to be plamtiff, inasmuch as be pleads the re 
turn of the deposit , yet in reality he is the 
defendant, since he demes the obligation of 
responsibihty, and hence his assertion, corro- 
borated by an oath, must be credited. 


DBLIBEBATipN (Aiabie 
ta’annl ib enjoined by Mu- 

hammad m the Traditions He is related to 
have said, “ Deliberation m your under- 
takings 18 pleasing to Ood, and hurry (^ajalah') 
18 pleasing to the devil ” “ Dehberation le 
best in e\erything except in the things con- 
cerning eteimtv ” (//aaiff-i Tirmiit) 

DELUGE, The Arabic Tufdn 
The story of the deluge is 
given by Muhammad in his Qur’an, to the 
Arabians as a “ secret history^ revealed to 
them (Surah xi 51) The following are the 
allusions to it in the Qur’an — 

Surah Ixix 11 — 

“ When the Flood rose high, we bare yon in 
the Ark, 

“ That we might make that event a warn- 
ing to you, and that the retaimng ear might 
retain it ’ 

*^urah liv 9 — 

** Before them the people of Noah treated 
the truth as a lie Our servant did they charge 
with falsehood, and <aid * Demoniac 1 ’ and he 
was rejected 

“ Then cned he lo his Lord, ‘ Verily, they 
prevail against me , xpme thou therefore to 
mv succour ' ^ 

‘‘So wo ipcned the gates of Heaven with 
water which foil in torrents, 

** And we caused the earth to break forth 
with spnngbjand their waters mot by settled 
decree 

** And we bare him on a lessel made with 
plknks and nails 

** Under our eyes it floated on a recom 
pense to him who bad been rejected with un- 
belief 

** And we left it a sign but, is there any 
one who receives the warning? 

And how great was my vengeance and my 
menace I ” 

Surah xi 38 — 

“ And it was revealed unto Noah ' Venly, 
none of tby people shall bebeve, save they 
who have believed already, therefore be not 
thou grieved at their doings 

‘ But build the A?k under onr eye and 
after our revelation "and plead not with me 
for the tvil doers, for they are to be 
drowned 

** bo be built the Ark , and whenever the 
chiefs of bis people passed by they laughed 
bim to scorn said he Though ye laugh at 
us, we truly shall laugh at you, even as ye 
laugh at us ind in the end yc shall know 
“ On whom a punishment shall come that 
shall shame him and on whom shall light a 
lastly punishment ’ 

** Jnus was it until our sentence came to 
pass, and the earth’s surface boiled up * We 
said, • Carry into it one pair of every kind, and 
thy family, except him on whom sontence 
hath before been passed, and those who have 
believed ’ Bat there beheved not with him 
except a few 

** And he said, * Embark ye therein In 
the name of God be its course and its nding 
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at anchor! Truly my Lord is right Ora- 
cions, MercifnL’ 

^ And the Ark moTed on with them amid 
waTO^ like mountains : and Noah called to 
his son — for he was apart — * Embark with 
ns, O my child ! and be not with the nn- 
believers.’ 

“ He said, * I will betake me to a mountain 
that shall secure me from the water.* He 
-said, * None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned. 

** And it was said, ' O Earth I swallow up 
thy water ’ ; and * cease, O Heaven ! ' And the 
water abated, and the decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-JudI; and it was 
said, * Avaunt ! ye tribe of the wicked ! * 

And Noah called on his Lord and said, 
** 0 Lord I verily my son is of my family : and 
thy promise js true, and thou art the most 
just of judges.’ 

** He said, * 0 Noahl verily, he is not of thy 
family . in this thou actest not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof thou knowest nought : 
1 warn thee that thou become not of the igno- 
rant.’ 

He said, * To thee verily, 0 my Lord, do I 
repair lest I ask that of thee wherein I have 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me I shall be one oi the 
lOdt* 

It was said to him, * 0 Noah I debark with 
peace from Us, and with blessings on thee 
and on peoples from those who are with thee ; 
but as for part, we will enjETer them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievous punishment from us to be inflicted.’ 

*• This is a secret history which we reveal 
to thee. Thou didst not know them, thou nor 
thy people before this.” 

DEMONS, [detils, genii.] 

DEPOETMENT. Arabic *ilmu 
*Umu'd8harah Persian 

nishasi u haxkhdat. The Tra^tionists lake 
some pains to explain the precise manner 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts are not always uni- 
iorm and consistent. For exiunple, whilst 
*Abbad relates that ho saw the Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg, over the 
other, Jabir says the Prophet distinctly for- 
bade it., 

Modesty of deportment is enjoined in the 
Qur’an, Surah xvii. 39 : ** W&lk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the commentators say 
means that the believer is not to toss his head 
or his arms as he walks. Surah xxv. 64: 
** The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, and when 
the ignorant address them say, ‘ Peace ! ” 

Faqir Jmi Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of the celebrated ethical work, the Af^idq-i- 
Jaldliy gives thQ following advice as regards 
general dopoilment: — 

Ho should not hurry aa 'ho walks, for 
that is a sign of lovity ; neither should he be 
unreasonably tardy, for thAt is a token of dul- 
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ness. Lctr him neither stalk like the over* 
bearing, nor agitate himself in the way of 
women and eunuchs ; but constantly observe 
the middle course. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be- 
tokens bewilderment ; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates a mind over- 
come by sorrow and anxiety. In riding, no 
less, the same medium is to be observed. 
When he sits, let him not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. He must never lueel 
except in deference to his king, his preceptor, 
and his father, or other such person. Let 
him not rest bis head on his knee or his hand, 
for that iH a mark of dejection and indolence. 
Neither let him hold his neck awry, nor in- 
dulge in foohsh tricks, such as playing with 
his fingers or other joints. Let him avoid 
twisting round or stretching himself. In spit- 
ting and blowing bis nose, let him be careful 
that no one sees or hears him that be blow 
it not towards the Qiblab, nor upon his hand, 
his skirt, or sleeve-lappet. 

When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher than his proper sta- 
tion. If he be himself the head of the party, 
be can sit as he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wherever it may be. If he has 
inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his own as soon ae he dis- 
covers Ids mistake; should his own be occu- 
pied , he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying himself. 

** In the presence of his male or female 
domestics, let him never bare anythixig but 
lus hands and bis face: the parts from his 
knee to his navel let him never expose at all ; 
neither in public nor private, except on occa- 
sion s of necessity for [ablation and the like. 
( Vide Gen. ix. 20 ; Lev. xviL 6, xx. 11 ; Dent, 
xxii. 30.) 

He mnst not sleep in the presence of other 
persons, or lie on his back, particnlarly as 
the habit of snoring is thereby encouraged. 

** Should sleep overpower him in the midst 
of a party, let him get up, if possible, or else 
dispel the drowsiness by relating some etory, 
entering on some debate, and the like. But 
if he is with a set of persons who sleep them- 
Golves, let him either bear them company or 
leave them. 

The upshot of the whole is thia : Xet him 
60 boliave as not to incommode or disgust 
others ; and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be formed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any pains which their acquirement may cost 
him .” Ayjfdq-UJcUdR^ ThomikBon’e Tranala- 
tion, p. 292.) 

DEPOSIT (Arabic vjodi^cLk 
Luo., pi. traddt*), in the language of 

the law, signifies a thing entrusted to the 
care of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called or depositor; the person en- 

trusted with it is mitda^ or trusts, and the 
property deposited is weedVah^ which lite- 
lally means *he leavinfj of a thing with, 
another. 
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AccordiDg to the Ihddyah^ the following 
are the rules of Islum regarding deposits. 

A . trustee is not responsible for deposit 
unlesB he trrnagress with respect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst' it is in his caic,and 
the loss has not been occasioned by any fault 
of his, the trustee has not to make good the 
loss, because the Prophet said, '‘'an honest 
trustee is not respom^ible ’’ 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him> 
self or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the person is a member of his own family, 
but if he gives it to a stranger he rcndois 
himself responsible. 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo- 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee becomes 
responsible. 

If the trustee mix the deposit (as of grain, 
oil, &c.) with his own property, in such a 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
the depositor can claim to share equally in 
the w’hole property. But if the mixture bo 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a proportionate sharer in the whole. 

If the trustee deny the deposit upon de-, 
mand, he i.s re.sponsiblo in case of the loss of 
it. But not if the denial be made to a 
stranger, because (says Abu Yusuf) the denial 
may bo made for the sake of preserving it. 

In the case of a deposit by two persons, 
the trustee cannot deliver to oithoi his share, 
except it be in the presence of the other. And 
■when two person.s receive a divibihlc aiticlc in 
trust, each must keep one half, although these 
restrictions are not rcgaided when they aro 
held to bo inconvement, or century to custom. 

DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 

to be descended from Janii, the progenitor of 
the evil genii. PIc is .said to liave been named 
‘Azazil, and to have pos^qgsed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom But when God 
created Adam, the devil lefu^ed to prostrate 
before him, and he wa.s therefore c.\pclled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon Satan ; but upon socking a 
respite, ho obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when he will bo destroyed. ( I'jf/c 
Qur'an, Surah vii. 113 ) According to tho 
QuVan, tho devil was created of fire, whilst 
Adam wa.*! created of day. There are two 
words used in tho Qiir an to denote this great 
spirit of evil: (1), Shaitan 

an Arabic word derived from shatn, “ opposi- 
tion,” i.c. “ one who opposes ; (2) Iblis 
8ta)3oXos)» “devil,” from balas, “a 
wicked or profligate person,” «.c. “the wicked 
one.” The former expression occur.s in the 
Qur*^ fifty-two times, and tho latter only 
nine, whilst m some verses (e.(j. Surah ii. 32- 
31) the two w'cid.s Shmtdn and Ibiis occur 
for the same personality. According to tho 
AfajinaUi V-Bihdr^ shaifdn denotes one who is 
fur from tho truth, and iblis one who is with- 
out hope. 

The following is the teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concei-ning the machinatioQ.s 
of the devil {Alishkdtf book i. c. in.) : — 


“ * Verily, the devil enters into man as the- 
blood into his body. 

“ ‘ There is not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.’ Tho 
Companions said, ‘ Do you include yourself in 
this? ’ lie said, ‘ Yes, for me also ; but God 
has given me victory over the devil, and ho 
docs not direct me except in what is good.’ 

“ There is not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her son (Jesus), but ia 
touched by tho devil at tho time ct its birth, 
hence the child makes a lend noiso from tho 
touch. 

“Devil rests his throne upo^ the waters, 
and sends his armies to excite coittontion and 
strife amongst mankind; and those in hi.s 
armies who aro nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do tho most mischief. 
One of them returns to the devil and says, 
‘ I have done so and so.’ and ho says, * Yoa 
have done nothing ’ ; after that another comes, 
and says. * 1 did not quit him till 1 made a 
division between him and his wife’ ; then tho 
devil appoints him a place near himself, and 
says, ‘ You are a good assistant.’ 

“ The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel also ; the business of tho 
devil is to do evil, and that of tho angel to 
teach him tho truth ; and he who meets with 
truth and goodness in his mind, let him know 
it proceeds from God, and let him praise God ; 
and he who finds the other, let him seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“ Then the Prophet read this verso of tho 
Qmaii: ‘The devil threatens you with 
poverty if yo bestow in charity ; and orders 
you to pursue avaiico ; but God promises you. 
grace and abundance from chanty.’ 

“‘Usman said, ‘ 0 Prophet of God! indeed 
the devil intrudes himself between me and 
mv prayei.^, and my reading perplexes mo.*’ 
Tlien tho Piophet said, ‘This is a demon 
called lyianzab, who casts doubt into prayer : 
when you aio aware of it, take protection 
with God, and spit over your left arm threo 
times.* *LNmun said, ‘Bo it so’; and all 
doubt and pciplcxity was dispelled.” 

DEVIL, The Machinations of the- 

[VVASW'ASAB.] 

DIBAGHAH “Tanning.*^ 

According to the Traditions, tho skins of 
animals am unclean until they aro tanned. 
Muhammad said, “ Take nothing for any 
animals that shall have died until you tan 
thoir skills.” And again, “ Tanning purifies.” 
{Alishkdt, book in. c. xi. 2.) 

DIMASHQ [DAMASCUS.] 

DIN The Arabic word for 

religion" It is used ospocially for tho icli- 
gioQ of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but it IS also used for idolatrous religion. 
[keligion.] 

DINAR (jUjj), Greek 

A gold com of one misqdl weight, or ninety- 
six barley grains, worth about ton shillings. 



DIRHAM 

J^ccording to Mr. Hussey {Ancient Weights, 
p. 142), tho average iveight of the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth v^as 
“flixty grains, whilst tho English shilling con- 
tains eighty grains. Mr Lane, in his Arabic 
dictionaiy, says, “its weight i.s seventy-one 
barley-corns and a half, nearly, reckoning the 
4ldniq as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths , 
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but if it be said that the ddmq is eight gi'ains 
of wheat, then the dinar is sixty-cight grain^ 
of wheal and four-sevenths. It is the same 
as the miaqdiy The dinar is only mentioned 
once in the Qur’an, Surah ii. Gtl : “ And some of 
them if thou cntiust them with e. dinar, ho 
will not give it back.” It frequently occuis 
in books of lav 



A GOLD DINAB OF HEBACLIUS, A.D. 621. WEIGHT SIXTY GRAlNfi. ACTUAL SIZE. 
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DIRHAM Gwjek 

A silver coin, tho shape of which resembled 
that of a date stone. During tho calipbato of 
•Umar, it was changed into a circular foim : 
and in the time of Zubair. it was impressed \ 
with the words zl/ZJ/i, “ God,” haiakak *• bles.s- 
ing.” Hajjuj stamped upon it tho chapter of 
the Qur’an called llihliis (cxii.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts aio given of their weights, 
some saying that they woioof ten, or nine, or 
'SIX, or five mifiqals’, whilst otlicis give tho 
weights' of twenty, twelve, and ten qhdts, 
assorting at tho .same time that ^Umar bad 
taken a diiham of each kind, and formed a 
com of fourteen qlrdts, being tho third part 
of tho aggregate sum. (Blochmann’s Ain-i- 
Akhnn, p. 3G.) 

Tho dll ham, although it is frequently men- 
tioned m books of law, only occurs onco in 
tho Quran, Surah xii. 20, “And they sold 


him (Joseph) for a mean price, dirhams 
counted out, and ihqy palled with him 
cheaply ” 

DIRRAH Vulg. durrah. 

A .scourge made cither of a llat piece of 
leather oi of twisted thongs, and used by tho 
, public censor of morals and leligion, called 
I the This scourge is milicted either 

for tho omls^lon of the tlaily prayer, or for 
the committal of .sin'<. which aio punishable 
by the law with the iiilliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and diunkcnncss. It is 
related that the Khalifah ‘Umar punished his 
son with tJio diriiih for drunkenness, and that 
ho died from its cfiocts. ( Tat ikh-i^Khamis, 
vol. 11 . p. 252 ) 

The word used in the Qur'an and Hadiq for 
this scorn go IS jaldah, and m theological 
woiks, ,saut ; but diirah is now the word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims. 



A DIRRAU USED DY A MUIITASID IN THE PESHAWAR VALLEY. 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Qhazwatii 'l-Khandaq 
Tho defence of .il-Madmah against tho Banii 
Quiaizah, a u. 5, when a trench was dug by 
tho advice of balmaii, and the army of ui- 


Madinab was posted within it. After a 
month’s siege, the enemy retired, and the 
almost bloodless victory is ascribed by Mu- 
hammad in tho Qur’an to tho intorposilion of 
Pi evidence Surah xxxiii. 9: “Remember 
God’s favours to you when boats camo to you 
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and we eent against them a wind and hosts (of 
angels)* that ye could not see, but Ood knew 
wbiat ye were doing." (Muir’s Life of Maho- 
met, voL iii. p. 268.) 

DIVINATION. Kahdnah, or for- 

telling future events, is unlawful in Islam. 

Mu*awiyah ibn Hakim relates : ** I said to 
the Prophet, ‘ O Messenger of God, wo used 
to ^0 some things in the time of ignorance of 
which we are not sure now. For example, 
we used to consult diviners about future 
events 7 * The Prophet said, * Now that you 
have embraced Islam you must not consult 
them.' Then I said, ‘And we used to take 
bad omens ? ’ The I^ophet said, ‘ If from a 
bad omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hinder you from doing the work you 
had intended to do.' Then I said, ‘ And we 
used to draw lines on the ground ? ' And the 
Prophet said, ‘ There was one of the Prophets 
who used to draw lines on the ground, there- 
fore if you can draw a Ime hke him it is 
good, otherwise it is vain.'” 

‘Ayishah says “ the people asked the Pro- 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said, ‘ You must not believe 
anything they say.' The people then said, 
* But, 0 Prophet ! they sometimes toll what 
is true?' The Prophet replied, ‘Because 
one of the genii steals away the ti*uth and 
carries it into the diviner's ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundred Lies to one tiixth."' 
[HAGIC.] 

DIVORCE. Arabic faldq 

In its primitivo sense the word taldq means 
dismission, but in law it signihos a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law of divorce is 
founded upon express injunctions contained 
in the Qur’w, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very large section in 
all Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

L The teaching of the Qur^dn on the subject 
is as follows : — 

Surah ii. 226 : — 

“ They who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait four months ; but if they go 
back from their purpose, then verily Ood is 
Gracious, Merciful : 

“ And if they resolve on a divorce, then 
verily God is He who Heareth, Knoweth. 

1 “ The divorced shall wait the result, until 

they have had their courses thrice, nor ought 
they to conceal what God hath created in 
their wombs, if they believe in God and the 
last day ; and it will be more just in their 
husbands to bring them back when in this 
state, if they desire what is right. And it is 
for the women to act as they (the husbands) 
act by them, in all fairness ; but the men are 
a stra above them. God is Mighty, Wise. 

** Ye may give sentence of divorce to your 
wives twice : Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it is not allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ye have given to them, unless both fear 
that th^ cannot keep within the bounds set 
up by Cfod. And if ye fear that thoy can- 


not observe the ordinances of God, no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption. 
Those are the bounds of God : therefore over- 
step them not ; for whoever oversteppdth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

But if the husband give sentence of divorce^ 
to her a third ttmCj it is not lawful for him to 
take her again, until she shall have married 
another husband ; and if he also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if they- 
retum to each other, thinking that they can 
keep Vithin the bounds fixed by God. And 
these are the bounds of God; He maketh 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

“ But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, either retain 
them with generosity, or put them away with 
generosity : but retain them not by constraint 
so as to bo unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a jest ; but remem- 
ber God's favour towards you, and the Bool^ 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
know that God’s knowledge embraceth every- 
thing. 

And when ye divorce your wives, and 
they have waited the prescribed time, hinder 
them not from marrying the husbands when 
they have agreed among themselves in an 
honourable way. This warning is for him 
among you who believeth in God and in the 
last day. This is most pure for you, and moqt 
decent. God knoweth, but ye know not. 

“ Mothers, when divorced, shall give suck 
to their children two full years, if the' father 
desire that the suckling be completed; and 
such maintenance and clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on the father. No per- 
son shall be charged beyond his means. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her* 
child, nor a father for his child : And the 
same with the father's heir. 3ut if they 
choose to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
ye choose to have a nurse for your children, 
it shall be no fault in you, in case ye pay 
what ye promised her according to that which 
is fair. Fear God, and know that God seeth 
what ye do. 

* * * • • 

*< It shall be no crime in you if ye divorce- 
your wives so long as yo have not consum- 
mated the marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what is needful for them 
— he who is in ample circumstances accord- 
ing to his means, and he who is straitened, 
according to his means — with fairness : This 
is binding on those who do what is right. 

“ But if ye divorce them before consum- 
mation, and have already settled a dowry on 
them, ye shall give them half of what ye have 
settled, unless they make a release, or ho 
make a release in whose hand is the marriage 
tie. But if ye make a release, it will be 
nearer to piety." 

Surah Ixv. 1 : — 

*‘0 Prophet I when ye divorce women^. 
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diToroe them at their special times. And 
reckon those times exactly, and fear GK>d yonr 
Lord. Put them not forth from their houses, 
nor allow them to depart, unless they have 
committed a proven adultery. This is the 
f)reCept of God; and whoso transgresseth 
the precept of God, assuredly imperilleth his 
own self. Thou knowest not whether, after 
this, God may hot cause >Bomething new to 
nccur which may bring you together again. 

^ “ And when they have reached their set 
time, then either keep them with kindness, or 
in kindness part from them- And take up- 
right witnesses from among you, and bear 
witness as unto God. This is a caution fofr 
him who believeth in God and in the latter 
day. And whose, feareth God, to him will He 
grant a prosperous issue, and will provide for 
him whence he reckoned not upon ft. 

**And for him who putteth his trust in 
Him will God b^ all-sufflcient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. FoY everything hath God 
assigned a period. ■ 

As to such of your wives as have no hope 
of the recurrence of their times, if ye have 
doubts in regard to them, then reckon three 
months, and let the same be the term of 
those who have not yet had them. And as 
to those who are with child, their period shall 
be until they are delivered of their burden. 
God will make His command easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 

<* Lodge the divorced wherever ye lodge, ac- 
cording to your means ; and distress them 
not by putting them to straits. And if they 
are pregnant, then be at charges for them till 
they are delivered of their burden ; and if 
they suckle your children, then pay them 
their hire and consult among yourselves, and 
act generously : And if herein ye meet with 
obstacles, then let another f^psale suckle for 
him.** 

IL The teaching of Muhammad on the 
g^ral subject of Divorce is expressed in the 
*’^aditions as follows : — 

** The thing which is lawful but disliked by 
God is divorce.” 

** The woman who asks her husband to 
divorce her without a cause, the smell of 
Paradise is forbidden her.” 

There are three things which, whether 
done in joke or in earnest, shall be consi- 
dered serious and efifectual, namely, marriage, 
divorce, and taking a wife back.” 

‘'Every* divorce is lawful except a mad- 
man’s.” 

« Cursed be the second husband who makes 
the wife (divorced) lawful for her first hus- 
band, and cursed be the ^st husband for 
whom she is made lawful.**-— xiii. 
e. XV.) 

III. 5unni Muhammadan Doctors are not 
agreed as to the Moral Status of Divorce. 

The Imftm ash-Sh&fil, referring to the 
three kinds of divorce (which will be after- 
wards explained), says : “ They are unexcep- 
tionable and legal because divorce is in itself 
a lawful act, whence it is that certain laws 
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have been Instituted respecting it ; and this 
legality prevents any idea of danger being 
amexed to it. But, on the other hand, the 
Tin fan Abu Hanifah and his disciples say 
that divorce is in itself a dangerous and dis- 
approved procedure, as it dissolves marriage, 
an institution which involves many circum- 
stances both of a spiritual as well as of a 
temporal nature. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, but on the ground of urgency of 
release from an unsuitable wife. And in reply 
to as^-Shafi'i, they say that the legality of 
divorce does not prevent its being considered 
dangerous, because it involves matters of both 
a »iritual and temporal character. 

The author of the Sharhu % Wiqdyah, p. 108, 
says: — ^“Divorce is an abominable transac- 
tion4in the sight of Gh>d, therefore such an 
act should only take place from necessity, 
and it is best to only make the one sentence 
of divorce (t.e. ^aldqu H-ahsan). 

IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce :^Divoree 
may be given either in the present time or 
may be referred to some future period. It 
may be pronounced by the husband either 
before or after the consummation of the mar- 
riage. It may be either given in writing or 
verbally. 

The words by which divorce can be given 
are of two kinds: — SarVi, or "express,” as 
when the husband says, " Thou art divorced ” ; 
and Idndyaht or " metaphorical,” as when he 
says, " Thou art free ; thou art cut off; veil 
yourself I Arise ! seek for a mate,” Ac. Ac. 

Divorce is'divided into taldqu *s-sutu^, or 
that which is according to the Qurifai and the 
Traditions, and taldqu *l-badi\ o*f a novel or 
heterodox divorce, which, although it is con- 
sidered lawful, is not considered religious. 

Taldqu 's-sunnah is either the ahsan, or " the 
most laudable,” or hasan^ the " laudable ” me- 
thod. Taldqu H~ahsan^ or the " most laudable ” 
method of divorce, is when the husband once 
expressly pronounces to his enjoyed but un- 
pregnant wile the sentence, "Thou art di- 
vorced 1 ” when she is in tvhr or a state of 
purity, during which he has had no carnal 
connection with her, and then leaves her to 
complete the prescribed ‘iddhA, or " period of 
three months.” Until the expiration of the 
Hddah^ the divorce is revocable, but after the 
period is complete, it is irreversible, and if 
the husband wishes to take his wife back, 
they must go through the ceremony of mar- 
riage. But it must be observed that after 
the taldqu 'l-ahsan, the woman is not, as in 
* the other kinds of divorce, compelled to marry 
another man, and be divorced before she can 
return to her former husband All that is 
re(}nired is a re-marriage. The apthor of the 
Hiddyah says this mode of divorce is called 
a^soa, or "most laudable,” because it was 
usually Sidopted by the Oompanions of the 
IVophet, and also because it leaves it in the 
power of the husband to take his wife back, 
and she thus remains a lawful subject for re- 
marriage to him. Some European writers 6n 
Muhammadanism have overlooked this fact 
in condemning the MusUm system of divorce. 

The tbldqu l-haaan^ or " laudable divorce,” 
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If whan ihn hnahand repadlateB an enjoyed 
wife by three fentenoee of diyoroe, either ez- 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentenoe in 
each fiiAr, or ** period of purity.” Imam 
Hilik oondemne this kind of diyorce, and 
fays it la irregular. But Abu Hanifah holds 
it to be ha»an^ or '* good.” 

The ialaqu H-hadi% or ** irregular form of 
diyoroe,” ia when the husband repudiates bis 
wife by three sentenoes, either express or 
metaphorical, given them one at a time: 
** Thou art divorced I Thou art divorced ! 
Thou art divorced I ” Or, “ Thou art free I 
Thou art free I Thou art free!” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping three 
atones, is held to be a sufficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Hiddyah^ to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
logal effect. 

In both these kinds of divorce, hadi* and 
^asofi, the divorce is revocable (rafi) after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 

K ’in) after the third sentence. After both 
an and 6adi* divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti- 
tuted this (somewhat disgraceful) arrange- 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
ydaqu *l-ahtan, 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or without 
assigning any cause. The divorce of every 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un- 
derstanding and of matnre age ; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

If a man pronounce a divorce whilst in a 
state of inebriety from drinking fermented 
liquor, such as wine, the divorce takes place. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether he be free or a 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
jest, or by a mere slip of the ton^e, 
instead of some other word. (Fatdwa-i-* Alam- 
glri, vol. i. p. 497.) 

A sick man may divorce his wife, even 
though he be on his death-bed. 

An agent or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also cortain conditions 
which require a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally require to be ratified by a decree 
from the Qizi or judge — 

(1.) Jubb. That is, when the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is called majbub. 
In this case the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if the defect occurred before marriage. Gases 
of evident madness and leprosy are treated in 
the same way. Divorce can be obtained at 
onca ^ 

(2.) ‘ZThnaA, <5b “ impotence.” (This in- 
clodea TQtqt ** vulva impervia conmft”; and 


qam^ vulva anieriorv parte enoicens.") In 
oases of impotenoy In either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
judge. 

(8.) Inequality of race or tribe, A woman 
cannot be compelled to marry a man who be- 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in case of such 
a marriage, the elders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce ; but if the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contraOt remains^ 

(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place. 

(5.) Refusal of Islam, If one of the par- 
ties embrace Islam, the judge must offer it 
to the other throe distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(6.) La^n^ or “ imprecation.” That is, 
when a husband charges his wife with adul- 
tery, the charge is investigated, but if. there 
is no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guUty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
^vorce must be decreed. 

(7.) //o’, or “ vow.” When a husband 
m^es a vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no less than four months, 
and keeps the vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place. 

(8.) Reason of property. If a husband be- 
come the proprietor of his wife (a slave), or 
the wife the proprietor of her husband (a 
slave), divorce takes place. 

(9.) An invalid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nikahf or ** marriage cere- 
mony,” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

(10.) Difference of country For example, 
if a husband flee from a daru *l~harb, or “ land 
of enmity,” i.c. “ a non-Muslim country," to a 
ddru l-Isldm^ or country of Islam,” and his 
wife refuse to perform hijrak (flight) and to 
accompany him, she is divorced. 

(11.) Apostasy from I sldm. The author of 
the Radau l-Alul^tdr (vol. ii. p. 643) says : 
“When a man or woman apostatises from 
Islam, then an immediate dissolution (/a£^) 
of the marriage takes place, whether the 
apostasy bo of the man of of the woman, 
without a decree from the Qdz?.” And again, 
(p. 645), *' If both husband and wife aposta- 
tise at the same time, their marriage bond 
remains ; and if at any future time the parties 
again return to Islazp, no re-marriage is 
necessary to constitute them man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, a dissolution of the marriage 
takes place ipso facto'' 

Mr. J. D. S. Boyle, of Lahore, says: 
relevant to this subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie’s excellent work on the 
Indian Criminal Codes^ p. 446. The question 
is as to the effect of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage relation, and whether sexual 
intercourse with the apostate renders a per- 
son liable to be convicted for adultery under 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Code. A. and 
B., Mahommedans, married under tho Ma- 
hommedan law, are converted to Christianity. 
The wife, B., is first converted, but continues 
to live with her husband ; subsequently the 
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Bn^and, A., is convertod. Subsequent to 
the conversion of B., A. and^B., still living to- 
g^ether as husband and wife, both professing 
Christianity, B. has sexual intercourse with 
C. Will a conviction hold against G. under 
{Section 497 ? Both Macnaghten and Baillie 
aay the marriage becomes dissolved by apos- 
tasy of either par^, and Qradj, in his version 
of Hamilton's niddyah^ p. 66, says : ** If 
either husband or wife apostatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce; according to Abu EUineefa and Abu 
Toosuf. Imam Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

' Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa's 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Gases which might decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allah- 
abad : at the former place in rt Af^ Hosein v. 
Sadte and at the latter Zuburdust 

Khan Y. Wife. But from certain remarks to 
be found in the judgment of the High Court, 
N. W. P., the Courts of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the most essential point. 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 
Begum’s plea) that her marriage contract was 
dissolved by reason of her own apostasy, a 
sufficient answer to a suit brought by her 
Mahommedan husband for restitution of con- 
jugal rights ; i .e. Does the apostasy of a Ma- 
bommedan wife dissolve a marriage contract 
against the express wish of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar-ool-karb (land of war)? for 
India, it fs contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar- oof '■Islam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos- 
tasy by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights. They argued that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wish of the 
husband^ could not be entertained ; in fact, 
that as regards her husband's volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights before the competent court of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before the Cazoe. (J udge). The Oudh 
judges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the customs of the 
people amongst whom they lived. The Oudh 
Court evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus- 
band or the wife ; also between apostasy to a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
Does such an essential difference exist ? The 
point before the High Court N. W. P. was : 
Can a Mahommedan professing Christianity 
subsequent to his marriage with a Mussul- 
mani, according to the Mahommedan law, 
obtain a decree for dissolution of that mar- 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, his wife having 
subsequently to him professed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife ? or whether the 
wife’s contention is sound, that her marriage 
was cancelled by her husband’s apostasy? 
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They held the apostasy of the husband dis- 
solved the marriage tie. This the Oudh 
Court admits, but the point before the 
Oudh Court was not before the High 
Court, N. W. P. ; nevertheless from comments 
made by the High Court, N. W. P., on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agree 
with the finding come to by the latter Court, 
on the point before it. 

** Now, Mr. Currie asks jn the above extract, 
does such an essential difference exist be- 
tween apostasy to a book — that is, to Akita/jee 
faith — and apostasy to idol worship ? Answer- 
ing this question necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Mahommedan law, a man may 
lawfully marry a kitabeeah, but marriage 
with a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan law is, that 
when one of the parties turns to a state of 
religion that would render the marriage con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
what was legal before is made void. A Ma- 
hommedan woman, becoming a kitabeeah^ 
does not render the marriage void, for there 
is nothing to render the marriage contract 
illegal if it were still to be enter^ into ; but 
if the Mahommedan woman becomes an idol- 
atress, the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned to a state of religion that would 
render the marriage contract illegal if it were 
still to be entered into ; a Mahommedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, consequently, would not 
be separated' from her husband, b^ause she 
belongs to the reUgion of the book, that is, 
a kitabee faith. Tf a kitabeeah becomes an 
idolatress, the marriage is dissolved, but if 
she change from one religion to another, and 
still remain a kitabeeah^ the marriage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is oorreot in 
its decision, that the Mahommedan wife's con- 
version to Christianity did not render the mar- 
riage null and void, but that a suit for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights would lie; and 
taking the case of G. having sexual inter- 
course with R the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction upder Section 497, 
Indian Penal Code, would hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think that the 
Oudh Court is correct when it states that 
* apostasy by the wife without the wish of the 
husband could not be entertained^ in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s vobtibu, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised.' 

** So far as rega^ a woman's apostatising 
to a kitabee faith, this bolds good ; but if a 
woman turns to Paganism, ipso facto the mar- 
riage is void, and does not depend upon the 
volition of the husband (having regard to the 
principle we have adverted to above), so that 
the husband under such circumstances could' 
not maintain a smt ioY conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good against. C., 
under Section 497, Indian Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wife of A., who 
has apostatised to Paganism. The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
the principles of Mahommedan law, as to the 
effect of a husband apostatispig 'from Islum. 

12 
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Mahommedan law, a xnarriaga by female 
Moeleia with a man not of the Mahommedan 
faith is unlawful: applying the principle 
quoted before, the man haying turned to a 
state of reli^on that would render the con- 
tract iDegal if it were 'still to be entered into, 
the marriage is Toid. The apostasy of the 
husband dissolyes the mflOrriage tie; conse- 
quently there does exist an essential dif^ 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
wcnnan, of the apostasy of the husband or the 
wife; ^0 between apostasy to a futh ip a 
book, that is, a reyealed reli^on haring a 
book of faith, and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the rigl^ to cease to 
be a Mahommedan in the fullest Mnse of the 
word; and to becozhe a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
-rights and obligations of a British subject.** 
(Bomt. Grtenwa^ff Ac., 2, Hyde's JUports, 
A mamal of Laws relatiwf to Muhamma^ 
dans and their Relations of Xi/s.) 

V. In addition to the forms of diyorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
peculiar nature, called Muib', muhdra'akt and 
9ihar, 

The fprm of divorce known as l^uia\ is when, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
the law to obtain from him a release from the 
marriage tie. The khula* is generally effected 
by the husband giying back the dower or part 
thereof. When the ayersion is on the part of 
the husband, it' is generally held that he 
should grant his wife’s request without com- 
pensation ; but this is purely a matter of con- 
science, and not of law. 

Muhdro^ah is a diyorce which is effected by 
a mutual releasa 

^ihoTf from ffoAr, ** back,** is a kind of 
divorce which is effected by a husband liken- 
ing his wife to any j)art or member of the 
body of any of his kinswomen within the pro- 
hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
to say to his wife, ** Thou art to me like the 
back of my mother.” The motive of the 
husband in saying so must be examined, and 
if it appear that he meant divorce, his wife is 
not lawful to Jiim until -he have made expia- 
tloi\ by freeing a slave, or by fagting two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (See 
Qur'an, Surah Iriii. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see the 
Hiddyah and its Commentary, the Kifdvah ; 
Ihtrru H~Mukhtar and its Commentary f the 
Raddu r~Mukhtdr; the Fatdwd-t~*Alamgiri; 
Hamilton’s English Edition, Eiddyah ; Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1873.) <j 

YL The Shi^ah law of Divorce differs. only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shi'ah law, a man must be an 
adqjlt of understanding, of free choice and 
win, and of design and intention, when he 
divoroes his wife. A marked contrast to the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can the Shiah divorce be effected 
in any language of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and be pronounced in Arabic 
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(if the husband understand that language), 
and it must be spoken and not written. A 
divorce amongst the ShPahs does not take 
effect if given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It is also absolutely 
necessary that the sentence should be pro- 
nounced. by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as witnesses, who shall hear 
and testify to the wording of the divorce. 

(For the Shl*ah law of divorce, see Shir^ata 
'l»Is!dm\ Tahriru 'l-Ahkdm; Mafdiih\ Mr. 
Neil Baillie’s Digest of Mubamniadan Law ; 
Imamiah Code ; Tagore Law Lectures, 1874>') 

YU Compared with the Mosaic Law, 
When compared w^ the Mosaic law, it will 
be seen that by th? latter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was *' some uncleanness ** 
in the Wife, and that whilst in Islam a husband 
can take back his divorced wife, in the law of 
Glod it was not permitted. See Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 

When a man hath taken a wife, and mar- 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her ; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give tt in her 
hand, and send her out of his house. 

‘‘ And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man’s wife. 

** And t/ the latter husband hate her, and 
write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth if 
in her hand, and sendeth her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife ; 

** Her former husband, which sent her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
alter Chat she is defiled; for that is abomina- 
tion before the Lord : and thou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy 
Qod giveth thee for an inheritance.” 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
was ** some uncleanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this' by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of the New Testament. 
The School of Shammai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as standing on 
too weak a ground. 

Matt. V. 82: ** But I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

. It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillel, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at the will and caprice of her husband. 

Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, ^who had had fifty wives, so 
that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. We have cases of Muhammad’s own 
•> Companions ” not much better. This is the 
natural and legitimate effect of the law. 

Sir William Muir (Xt/eq/’AfoAomef, vol iii. 
p. 806) says : ** The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown to -Mahometans, except- 
ing when the* Chririian example ia4)y chance 
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followed; and even there,' the continuance of | 
the bond is purely dependent on the will of 
the husband. ... I believe the morale of 
Hindu society, where polygamy is less encou- 
raged, to be" sounder, in a very marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.” 

DlV^AN (^) Muham- 

madan law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in which the 
Qa^l's records are kept. ( 2 ) It is also a 
court of justice, a royal court. (3) Also a 
minister of state; the chief officer in a Mu- 
hammadan state ; a finance minister. (4) In 
British courts a law-suit is called diwanif when 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
Jaujddrif or “ criminal suit." (5) A collec- 
^on of odes is called a dtwdn^ e g Diwdn~i‘ 
ildjiz^ “ the Poems of Hafiz.” 

DIYAH A pecuniarj com- 

pensation for any offence upon the person. 
[fines.] 

DOGS (Arabic halb^ pi. h>luh \ Heb. 

^^ 3 ) are unclean animals , for according to . 

a tradition by Abu Hurairah, Muhammad said 
that when a dog drinks in a vessel, it must 
be washed seven times, and that the first clean- 
sing should be with earth (^Mishkdt, book 
iii c li pt 1 ) 

“ Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can distinguish the awful form of 
Azra‘il, the Angel of Death ” (Burton’s 
ArnbiOy vo\ \ p*2lK)) 

Ibn *Umr says that dogs used to come into 
the Masjid at Makkah in the time of the 
Prophet, but the Companions never purified 
tlic mosque when the dog was dry. 

The Imam Abu Yusuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that bites is unlawful, v^bilst the imam 
ash-Shafi'i has said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, because the Prophet said 
the wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden Abu Uanifah holds that dogs 
which are trained to hunt or watch may be 
law'fully sold. (Hamilton’s Iliddgah^ vol. ii. 
p. 643 ) 

It IB lawful to bunt with a trained dog, 
and the sign of a dog being trained is that he 
catches game three times without killing it. 
The dog must bo let slip with the ejaculation: 
BismiUdhi U/dht Akbar ! “ In the name of God, 
the great God I ” when all game seized by him 
becomes lawful food This custom is founded 
upon a verse in the Qur’an, Surah 6 : 

'* Lawful for you are all good things and what 
ye have taught beasts of prey to catch, train- 
ing them like dogs ; ye teach them as God 
taught you. And mention the name of God 
over it.” 

Rules for hunting with dogs will be found 
in Hamilton’s IJiddgah, vol. iv p. 170. 

DOG STAR. Sirius, or the dog 

star, was an object of worship amongst the 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur’an, 
under the name of ash-Shi*ra, Surah liii. 50 : 

** He (God) ie the Lord of the Dog Star.” 


DOWER. Arabic, mahr 
Heb. (”^rTb)* Power is considered by 

some lawyers to be an effect of the marriage 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract — the wife ; while others consider 
that it is in exchange for the usufruct of the 
wife, and its payment is necessary, as upon 
the provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec- 
tion. Thus, it is indispensable a fortiori, so 
much so, that if it were not mentioned m the 
marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wife In 
such case, the amount of dower will be to the 
extent of the dowers of the women of her 
rank and of the ladies of her father's family. 
Special beauty or accomplishments may, how- 
ever, be pleaded for recovering a larger 
award than the customary dower, where the 
amount of dower is not mentioned m the con- 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
dower; it may be to a very large amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, but its mimmum is never less 
than ten dirhams ; so where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. The dower need not invariably 
be in currency, or even in metal ; everything, 
except carrion, blood, w'lne, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom’s own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the law to be a good dower. 

Dower is generally divided mto two parts, 
termed “ prompt,'” and mu'ajjal^ 

“dcfciTed.” The portion is exigible 
on entering into the contract, while the mu'aj- 
jal part of the dower is payable upon dissolu- 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
IS payable, and is sometimes paid, at the 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
been the general practice (at least in India) 
to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation it remains due at all times — the 
wife’s light to the same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wife’s (or her guar- 
dian’s) objoct in leaving the exigible part of 
the dower unrealised, seems to be that theie 
may always exist a valid guarantee for the 
good treatment of her by her husband. The 
women of the respectable classes reserve their 
right and pow'or to demand their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should re- 
quire the exercise thereof. The custom of 
fixing heavy dowers, generally beyond the 
husband’.s means, especially in India, seems 
to be based upon the intention of checking 
the husband from ill-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman, 
as also from wrongfully or causelessly di- 
vorcing the former. For in the case of divorce 
the woman can demand the full pa}'ment of 
tho dower. In the event of the death of the 
husband, the payment of the dower has the 
first claim on tho estate after funeral ex- 
penses ; the law regarding it as a just debt. 
{Tagoie Law Lectures ^ 1873^ p. 341; Hiddycdi^, 
vol. i. p. 122 .) 
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breams. Arabic ; 

mcmam ; ruyd* The term 

Hfled for a bad dream is Au/zn, and for an ordi- 
nary dream mandm, ruyd* being used to express 
a heavenly vision, [rdya.] 

According to the traditions, the Prophet is 
related to have said, ** A good dream is of God's 
favour and a bad dream is of the devil ; there- 
fore, when any of you dreams a dream 'which 
is such as he is pleased with, then he must not 
tell it, to any but a beloved friend ; and when 
he dreams a bad droam, then let him seek 
protection from God both from its evil and 
from the wickedness of Satan ; and let him 
spit three times over his left shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shall come nigh him.” ** The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-break.” ** Good dreams are one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (MisAkdt, xzi. c. iv.) 

DRESS. Arabic lihda (’(j-U-.J). 

Decent apparel at the time of public worship 
is enjoined in the Qur'an, Surah vii. 29 : “ 0 
children of Adam I wear your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any mosque *' Excess in 
apparel and extravagance in dress are re- 
proved, Siirah vii. 25: “We (God) have sent 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid gaiments ; but the raiment of piety, 
tins is the best.” 

According to the Iliddyah (vol. iv. p. 92), a 
dress of silk is not lawful for men, but 
women are permitted to wear it. Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ornaments of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keeping 
handkerchiefs in the hand, except for neces- 
sary use, is also forbidden. 

The following are some of the sayings of 
the Prophet with regard to dress, as recorded 
in the Traditions. Mtshkdt, xx. c. i. : “ God 
will not look at him on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion who shall wear long garments from 
pride." “ Whoever wears a silken garment 
in this world shall not wear it in the next.'’ 

“ God will not have compassion upon him 
who wears long trousers (i.e. below the 
ankle) from pride." “ It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, but it is unlawful for the men." 

“ Wear white clothes, because they are the 
cleanest, and the most agreeable ; and biiry 
your dead in white clothes.” 

Accoiding to the Ti editions, ^ho dress of 
Muhammad was exceedingly simple. It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
izdr, or “ under 'garment ” which hung down 
three or four inches below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his shouldors. These ' 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
drawers, completed the Prophet's wardrobe. 
His dress was generally of white, but he also 
wore green, red, and yellow, and sometimes a 
black woollen dress. It is said by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkah he 
wore a black turban. The end of his turban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to wrap it many times round his bead. 


DRESS 

It is said, “the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled clothes of an oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
yamanl cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
dress, but he cast it aside afterwards, saying, 
“ it doth not become the faithful to wear 
silk.” He once prayed in a spotted mantle, 
but the spots diverted his attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
cAoffa or khaftdn^ ended at the wrist, and he 
never wore long robes reaching to his ankles. 

At first, he wore a gold ring with the stone 
inwards on his right hand, but it distracted 
his attention when preaching, and ho changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which were 
often old and cobblorl, w'ere of the Hazramaut 
pattern, with two thongs. And bo was in the 
habit of praying with his shoes on. Thhoes.] 

The example of Muhammad has doubtless 
influenccl the customs of his followers in tbo 
matter of dress, the fashion of which has re- 
mained almost the same in eastern Muham- 
madan countries centuries past ; for although 
there are varieties of dress in Eastern as well 
as in European countries, still there are one 
or two characteristics of dress which are 
common to all oriental nations which have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban folded 
round the head, the white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the ivaist by a run- 
ning string ; the qamis^ or “ shirt,’' the tAa/*- 
tdrty or “ coat," and the liingi, or “ scarf.” The 
qamif is the same as the ketoneth of the He- 
brews, and the \itvjv of the Greeks, a kind of 
long shirt with short sleeves, the ends of 
which extend over the trousers or drawers, 
reaching below the knees. The khaftdn 

answers to the Hebrew meil (1 Sam. 

xviii 4), a tunic worn as an outer garment. 
The Jewish *^3]} teged, or HvOto simlahf 

must have been similar, to the quadrangular 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Central 
Asia, and called a /unpi, and similar to the 
*abd' of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
ways, either wrapped round the body, or worn 
over 'the shoulders, and sometimes folded as 
a covering for the head. 

The dress of Muhammadans in Egypt is 
very minutely described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modem Egyptians^ vol. i. p. 36. 

The diess of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Egypt consists of the fol- 
lowing articles. First a pair of full drawers 
of linen or cotton tied round the body by a 
running string or band, the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silks, though con- 
cealed by the outer dress. The drawers 
descend a bttle below the knees or to the 
ankles ; but many of the Arabs will not wear 
long drawers, because prohibited by the Pro- 
phet. Next is worn a qarma or “ shirt," with 
very full sleeves, reaching to the wnst ; it is 
made of linen of a loose open texture, or of 
cotton stuff,' or of muslin, or silk, or of a 
mixture of silk and cotton in strips, but 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in cool 
weather, most persons wear a audeyrte^ wkich 
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is A short vest of cloth, or of striped coloured 
silk, or cotton, without sleeves. Over the 
shirt and the audeyrte^ or the former alone, is 
worn a long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(called kaftan) descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingors* ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or about the middle of 
the fore-arm, so that the hand is generally ex- 
posed, though it may bo concealed by the 
sleeve when necessary, for it is customary to 
cover the hands in the presence of a person of 
jigh rank. Hound this vest is wound the 
girdle, which is a coloured shawl, or a long 
piece of white-figured muslin. 

Tho ordinary outer robe is n long cloth 
coat, of any colour, culled by the Turks 
jtibbaht but by the Egyptians gihbeh^ the 
sleeves of which reach not quite to the wrist, 
tjome persons also wear a beneesh^ which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan^ but more ample ; it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should be worn over 
the other cloth coat, but many persons wear 
it instead of the gihbeh. 

Another robe, called farageeyeh^ nearly re- 
sembles the beneesh ; it has very long sleeves, 
but these are not slit, and it is chiefly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In cold or 
cool weather, a kind of black woollen cloak, 
called abdyehy is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. 

In winter, also, many persona wrap a muslin 
If other shawl (such as they use for a tur* 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which is often changed ; 
next a tarboosh ^ which is a red cloth cap, also 
fitting close to the bea^with a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown ; lastly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which is wound round the far- 
boosh. Thus is formed the* turban. The 
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kashmere shawl is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two or throe 
tarbooshes one over another. A shereef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wears a green 
turban, or is privileged to do so, but no other 
person ; and it is not common far any but a 
shereef to wear a bright green dress. Stock- 
ings «are not in use, but seme few penons in 


cold weather wear woollen or cotton socks. 
The shoes are of thick red morocco, pointed, 
and turning up at the toes. Some persons 
also wear inner shoes of soft yellow morocco, 
and with soles of the same ; the outer shoes 
are taken oS on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner ; for this reason the 
former are often worn turned down at the 
heel. 

The costume of the men of the lower 
orders is very simple. These, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and full shirt or gown of blue 
linen or> cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waist, and 
having wide sleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle; for which ser- 
vants often substitute a broad red belt of 
woollen stuff or of leather, generally contain- 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of a white, red, or yellow 
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woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round a tarboosh, under 
which is a white or brown felt cap ; but many 
are so poor, as to have no other cap than the 
latter, no turban, nor even drawers, nor shoes, 
but only the blue or brown shirt, or merely a 
few rags, while many, on the other hand, wear 
a sudeyree under the blue shirt, and some, par- 
ticularly servants in the houses of great men, 
wear a white shirt, a sudeyree. and a kaftan, 
or gibbeh, or both, and the blue shirt over 
all. The full sleeves of this shirt are some- 
times drawn up by means of a cord, which 
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MMM rovzd Mob sboulder tnd eroitos be- 
biiidy where it is tied in a knot. This custom 
ic adopted by spirants (particularly grooms), 
who hate cords of crimson or dark blue silk 
for this purpose. 

In cold -weather, many persons of the lower 
classes wear an abayeh, like that before de- 
scril^, but coarser and sometimes (instead 
of being black) hating broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white, but the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the abayeh, of black or .deep blue woollen 
stuff, is also tery commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeh. The shoes are of red oe yellow 
morocco, or of sheep-skin. Those of the 
groom are of dark red morocco, '^hose of the 
door-keeper and the water-carrier of a private 
houae, generally yellow. 

The Muslims are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts and 
the Jews, who (as well as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultan who are not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light -brown tur- 
bans, and generally dull-coloured dresses. 

The diatinction of sects, families, dynasties, 
Ac., among the Muslim Arabs by thai colour 
of the tTU’ban and other articles of dress, is of 
very early origin. There are not many dif- 
ferent forms of turbans now worn in Egypt ; 
that worn by most of the servants is pecu- 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twists one above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common among the 
middle and higher classes of the tradesmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also very formal, but less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguisbed by its width. The Ulama and men 
of religion and letters in general used to wear, 
as some do still, one particulaily wide and 
formal called a mukleh. The turban is much 
respected. In the houses of the more ^^^.'llthy 
classes, there is usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This is often sent with 
the furniture of a bride ; as it i.s common for 
a lady to hate one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any other 
purpose. 

The dress of the women of the middle and 
iiigher orders is handsome .nnd elegant 
Their shirt is very full, like th.at of the men, 
but shorter, not reaching to the knees, it is 
also, generally, of the same kind of material 
as the men's shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black A pair of very wide trou- 
sers /(called shintiydn) of a coloured striped 
stuff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeb ; its lower ex- 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below' 
the knee with running strings, but it is suf- 
ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
almost to the ground, when attached in this 
manner. Over the shirt and shintiyan is worn 
a long test (called yelek). of the same mate- 
rial as the latter; it nearly resembles the 
kaftan of the men, but is more tight to the 
body and arms ; the sleetcs also are longer, 


and ft Is made 40 buttdh down tfao front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over ; it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In general; the'^elek is cut in such a man- 
ner as to leave half of the bosom* uncovered, 
except by the shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to ^he most approved fashion it should be of 
sufficient length to reach to the gi'ound, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more. A short vest (called anteree) 
reaching only a little below the waist, and 
exactly resembling a yelek of which the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawl, 
or an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago- 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two corners that are folded to- 
gether hanging down behind ; or sometimes 
the lady's girdle is folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like that of the men, but 
more loosely. 

Over the yelek is worn n gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually embroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs jn form from 
the gibbeh of the men, chiefly in being not so 
wide, particulaily in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelek. Instead of this, 
a jacket (called saltah)^ generally of cloth or 
velvet, and embroidered in the same manner 
as the gibbeh. is often worn. 

The head-dress consists of a taUeeyeh and 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (called 
fat oodeeyeh) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly lound, composing 
w'hat is called a rabtah Two or more such 
kerchiefs were commonly u.sed a short time 
since, and still are sometimes to form the ladies' 
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turban, but always wound in a high flat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of the men. A kind of crown, called kurs, 
and other ornaments, are attached to the ladies’ 
head-dress. A long piece of white muslin, 
embroidered at each end with coloured silke 
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«nd gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, &c., and spangles, rests 
upon the head, and hangs down behind, 
nearly or quite to the ground ; this is called 
ftfrAoa, it is the head-veil; the face-veil 1 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
over the forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number; these hang down the 
back. To each braid of hair are usually 
Added thre6 black silk cords with little orna- 
ments 0^ gold, &o., attached to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cut rather abort, but 
two full locks hang down on each side, of the 
face ; these are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Few of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socks, but many of them wear mezz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow or rdd morocco, some- 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they step off the matted or carpeted 
pari of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellowmorocco, with high -pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches in height, 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, Ac. 

The riding or walking attire is called fes- 
yeerth. Whenever a lady leaves the house, 
shs wears, in addition to what has been above 
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described, flrst, a large, loose gown (called 
tih or MhWeSt the sleeves of which are nearly 
Aqual in wiath to the whole length of the 
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gown; it is of silk, generally of a pink or 
rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka* or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
white muslin, concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reuching nearly to the 
feet. It is suspended at the top by a narrow 
band, which passes up the forehead, and 
which is sewed, as are also the two upper 
corners of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com- 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk| 
each ell-wide, and three yards long; these 
are sewed together, at or near the selvages 
(according to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally , with respect to the 
manner in which it is worn ; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewed inside the upper part, 
about six inchea from the edge, to tie round 
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the head. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladiee of Egypt in holding the front 
part so as to conceal all but that ^rtion of 
the veil that is above the hands. The un- 
married ladies wear a habarah of white ailk, 
or a shawl. Some females of the xniddle 
classes, who cannot afford to purchase a ha- 
barah, wear instead of it an eesdr (isdr^ 
which is a piece of white calico, of the same 
form and size as the former, and is worn in 
the same manner. On the feet are worn short 
boots or socks (called hhuff\ of yellow mo- 
rocco, and over these the baboog The dress 
of a large proportion of those women of the 
lower orders who are not of the poorest class, 
consists of a pair of trousers or drawers 
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(slmiltt-in -f onA to the shintiyftn of the ladies, 
'but genmllj of plain white cotton or linen% 
a blue linen or dotton shirt (not quite so full 
as that oi the men), reaching to the feet, a 
burka* of a kind of coarse black crape, and a 
dark blue tarhah of muslin or linen. Sonae 
wear, over the long shirt, or instead of the 
latfer, a linen tob, of the same form as that 
of the ladies ; and within the long shirt, some 
we$r a shoH white shirt ; and some, a sudey- 
ree also, or an anteree. The sleeves of the 
tob are often turned up over the head ; either' 
to prerent their being incommodious, or to 
supply the place of a tarhah. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the reiy poor classes wear, as a cover- 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah, composed of two pieces of cotton, 
woven in small chequers of blue and white, 
or cross stripes, with a miztui*e of red at each 
end. It is called miUiyeh\ iii general it is 
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worn in the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah. The upper part 
of the black burka* is often ornamented with 
false pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
flat ornaments of the same metal (called bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, and a gold coin 
beneath ; also with some coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels of brass or silver (called oyooii) 
attached to the comers. A square black silk 
kerchief (called asbeh'), with a border of rod 
and yellow, js .bound round the head, doubled 
diagonally^ and tied with a single* knot behind ; 
ory instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee- 


yeh are worn, though by rory few women o 
the lower classes. 

The best kind of shoes worn by tha 
females of the lower orders are of red. 
morocco, turned up, but generally round, at 
the toes. The burka’ and shoes arc most 
common in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throughout lower Egypt ; but 
in Upper Egypt, the burka’ is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon. 
To supply the place of the former, when neces- 
sary, a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, so as to conceal nearly all the coun- 
tenance except one eye. 

' Many of the women of the lower orders,, 
even in the metropolis, never conceal their 
faces. 

' Throughout the greater part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women, merely con- 
sists of the blue shirt or tob and tarhah. In 
the southern parts of Upper Egypt chiefly 
above Akhmeem, most of the women envelop 
themselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a Au/d/eeyeA), wrapping it 
round the body and attaching the upper parts 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, is almost as dis- 
guising as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets. Ac., and some- 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum- 
bent upon them to cover the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
requisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several times females in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the body but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr. Burckhardt, in his Notes on the Bedouins 
and 'Wahahys (p. 47), thus describes the dress 
of the Badawls of the desert: — 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
shirt, over which the wealthy put a kombar, 
or ** long gown,” as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of kilk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
however, do not wekr the komhar^ but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Ba gh dad, and called tnesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
(worn over the mesoumy), is called abba. 
The Baghdad abbas are moat esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called boush. (In the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, are called mesklakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aenezes, 
but frequently among the sheiks of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes interwoven with gold, and 
worth as much as teii pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do not wear drawers ; they walk and' 
ride usually barefooted, even the richest of 
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themi although they generally esteem yellow 
boots and red shoes. All the Bedouins wear 
on the bead, instead of tho red Turkish cap, 
a turban or square kerchief, of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed ; the turbnn is called 
keffie ; this they fold about the head so that 
one corner falls backward, and two other 
corners hang over tho fore part of the shoul- 
ders ; with these two corners they cover their 
faces to protect them from the sun’s rays, or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal their features 
if they wish to bo unknown. Tho keffie is 
yellow or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
keffie tho Aenozes lie, instead of a turban, a 
cord round tho head , this cord is of camel’M 
hair, and called akal. Some tie a handker- 
chief about the head, and it is then called 
ahutfe. A few rich sheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu- 
facture, striped red and white ; they some- 
times also use red caps or tukie (called in 
Syria tarhomfi)^ and under those they wear a 
smaller cap of camera hair, called maarnka 
(in Syria arkye^ where it is generally made of 
fine cotton studf). 
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The Aonezes arc distinguisliod at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins by the long 
tresses of their hair. They never shave 
their black hair, but cherish it fiom infancy, 
till they can twist it in tresses, that hang 
ovei the cheeks down to the breast ; these 


tresses are called ker<mn. Some few Aenezes 
wear girdlos of leather, others tie a cord or 
a piece of rag over the shirt Men and women 
wear from infancy a leather girdle around tho 
nakod waist, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thick as one’s 
finger. I heard that the women tio their 
thongs separated from each other, round the 
waist. Both men and women adorn tho 
girdles with pieces of ribands or amulets. The 
Aenezes called it hhakou ; tho Ahl el Shemal 
call it bereim. In summer the boys, until the 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked ; 
hut I never saw any young girl in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of tho desert the girls, at that early age, were 
not more encumbered by clothing than their 
little brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wear 
over the shirt a pGlis.so,made of several sheep- 
skins stitched together; many wear these 
skins oven in summer, because experience has 
taught them that the more warmly a person 
is clothed, the loss ho suffers from the sun. 
The Arabs endure the inclemency of the 
rainy season in a wonderful manner. While 
everything around them suffers from the 
cold, they sloop barefooted in an open tont, 
j where the fire is not kept up beyond mid- 
night. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt' in his mantle upon the burning 
sand, and exposed to the rays of an intensely 
hot sun The ladies’ dress is a wide cotton 
gown of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black ; 
on their heads they w'ear a kerchief called 
shauber or »n?^Toutic,the young females having 
it of a red colour, the old of black. All tho 
Ranalla ladies wear black silk kerchiefs, two 
yards square, called shale kds ; these are mad© 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
oy the Aenezo ladies, both in the ears and 
noses ; tho ear-rings they call terkie (pi. <e- 
Jidy), the small nose-rings shedrej the larger 
(some of \\hich are three inches and a half in 
diameter;, A/icrani. All tho women puncture 
their lips and dye them blue ; this kind of 
tattooing they call bertoum^ and apply it like- 
wise in spotting their temples and foreheads. 
The ^c^■hll.u^ \N omen puncture their cheeks, 
breast", and arms, and the Ammour women 
their ankles. Several men also adorn their 
arms in the same manner. Tho Bedouin 
ladies half cover their faces with a darl:- 
coloured veil, called nekye, which is so tied 
as to conceal the chin and mouth. Tho 
Egyptian women’s veil {berkoa) is used >y 
tho Kebly Arabs. Round their ^v^ists tho 
Aenoze ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colouis ; the rich also have silver bracelets 
and some v.ear silver chains about tho neck 
Both in summer and winter tho men and 
women go barefooted. 

Captain Burton, in his account of Zanzibar^ 
(vol. i. p. 382), says : — 

The Arab's head-dress in a himmeh or ko- 
I fiyyuh (red fez), a Surat ca/bf/e or 

a white skull-cap, worn under a turban 
(A Uemba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 
mixed. Usually it is of fine blue and whit© 
cotton check, embroidered and fringed with a 
broad red border, with the end<i banging in 
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unequal, leo^ha oTer one ehoulder. The 
ooiffore .is highly pieturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, however, have modified 
its vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat,resembling a tiara. The essen- 
tial body-clothing, and the succedaneum for 
trousers is an izor (nguo yaku C/nni), or loin- 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven feet 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakah or kunddvt, a rope of 
plaited thongs ; the rich prefer a fine embroi- 
dered stuff from Oman, supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
^abs admit the innovation of drawers (surd- 
wali). The jama or upper garment is a collar- 
less coat, of the best broad-cloth, leek-green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It is 
secured over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kizbdo is a kjnd of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust; some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The dishdashes (in Kisawa- 
hili Khanzu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midshin, is 
made of calico (J>aftah), American drill and 
Other stuffs called doriydh^ tarabuzun^ and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by khuzerangt, 
a coarse cotton, stained dingy red-yellow, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark’s oil. 

Kespectable men guard the stomach with a 
hizdm, generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
shawl ; others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
The outer garment for chilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Persian jubbeh^ jokhah^ or 
caftan^ of European broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

The palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Hojaz, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (AiVz, in Kisawahili Hirizi). The 
eyes are blackened with kohl, or antimony of 
El Sham — here, not Syria, but tlio region 
about Mcccah — and the mquth crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

Dr. Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk- 
estan (vol. i. p. 122), says : — 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears loose baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waist, with a cord 
and tassel ; this is a necessary ailiclo of dress, 
and is never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar- 
ment. and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on the legs, . 
so that the person is almost naked. Over 
this is worn a long shirt, either white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and ‘with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders it somewhat difficult 
to put the head through. The sleeves arr 


long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chapan, varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chapan is a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front ; and inor- 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long as is necessary ; 
exceedingly inconvenient, but useful to con- 
ceal the hands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, these are usually made of Rus- 
sian prints, or of the native alatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, either striped or 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially rod, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes soon men with as many as 
four or five of these gowns, even in summer ; 
they say that it keops out the heat. In 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
cloth, and lined with fine lamb-skin or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large handkerchief, or a 
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small shawl; at times, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a bit of rope or cord, as a mark^ 
of ignominy. From the girdle hang the acces- 
sory knives and several small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, for 
combs, money, Ac. On the head there 14 a 
skull-cap ; these in Tashkent are always em-’ 
broidered with silk ; in Bukhara they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in cross- 
stitch in gay patterns. The turban, called 
tchilpfivh, or forty turns,” is very long ; and 
if the wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should bo of fine thin material, which is 
chiefly imported from England. It requires 
cousiderable experience to wind one properly 
round the head, so that the folds will bo well 
made and the appearance fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left shoulder, 
but i.s usually, except at prayer time, tucked 
in over the top Should this end be on the 
right shoulder, it is said to be in the Afghan 
style. The majority of turbans are white 
particularly ^o in Tashkent, though white is 
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especially the colour of the rniiHahs and reli^ 
gious people, 'whose learning is judged by tho 
size of their turbans. In general, merchants 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 



AN AFGHAN ML'LLAH. 

At home the men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear either a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and very small high heels, 
or long soft boots, the sole and upper being 
made of the same material. In the street, 
one must in addition put on either a slipper or 
golosh, or wear riding-boots made of bright 
green horse hide, with turned-up pointed 
toes and very small high heels. 

The dress of tho women, in shape and . 
fashion, differs but little from that of the I 
men, as they wear similar trousers and shirts, 
though, in addition, they have long gowns, 
usually of bright-coloured silk, which extend 
from the neck to the ground. They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklace.s, and 
little amulets, pendents in their hair, and 
car-rings, and occasionally even a nose-ring. 
This is by no means so ugly as is supposed : a 
pretty girl with a torquoisoring in one nostril 
is not at all unsightly. On the contrary, there 
is something piquant in it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waists, made of woven horse-hair, and over 
that is thrown a dark blue, or green khahf, 
tho sleeves of which, tied together at the 
ends, dangle behind. Tho theory of this dull 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob- 
servation, and certainly for that purpose they 
have devised the most ugly and unseemly 


costume that could bo imagined. They arc, 
however, very inquisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-streets one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their veils. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has been 
often described, both by ancient and modem 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the last century. The 
turban, as a head-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 
lamb’s wool, the appearance of which is 
sometimes improved by being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly. 
Their upper garments are either made of 
chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimme^i 
with gold or silver lace ; they also wear bro- 
cade ; and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great 
variety. It is not customary for any person, 
except tho king, to wear jewels ; but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays 
of theso ornaments ; and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magni- 
ficence. They assert that when the monarch 
is dressed in bis most splendid robes, and is 
seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazzling brilliancy of his attire. 

DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this subject, and en- 
titled Bdbu H-Ashribah. The example of Mu- 
hammad in bis habit of drinking, having in- 
fluenced the Eastern world in its habits, the 
following traditions are noticeable. Anas 
says “ the Prophet has forbidden drinking 
water standing,’ and that he used to take 
•breath three times in drinking: and would say 
drinking in this way cools the stomach, 
quenches the thirst, and gives health and 
vigour to tho body. 

Ibn ‘Abbas says the Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the mouth of a leather 
bag. 

Umm Salimah says “the Prophet said, 
Ho who drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hell fire." {Mishkdt^ book xix. c. iii.) 

DRINKING VESSELS. There 

are four drinking vessels which Muslims were 
forbidden by their Prophet to drink out of 
{Mishkdt, bk. i., c. i.) /tan?a7n,a “green vessel ” ; 
dubbd\ a large gourd hollowed out ; naqxr, a 
cup made from the hollowed root of a tree; 
muzaffat. a vessel covered with pitch, or with 
a glutinous substance. Those four kinds of 
vessels seem to have been used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition. ’ 

When a dog drinks from a vessel used by 
man, it should be washed seven times. 
(MtsMdt, book iii. c. ix. pt. i.) 

DROWNING. Arabic gharaq 
(v3;^). It is a strange anomaly in 

Muhammadan law. according to the teaching 
of Abu Hanifab, that if a person cause the 
death of another by immersing him under 
water until he die, the offence does not 
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amount to murder, and retaliation (9t>d^)ia not 
.inoornd. The arguments of the learned divine 
are as follows : First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod,, as is seldom or ever 
used in murder. Now, it is said in the Tradi- 
tions that death produced by. a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine is merely 
incnrred, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia- 
tion requires the observance of a perfect 
equality ; but between drowmng and wound- 
ing there is no equality, the former being 
slmrt of the latter with regard to damaging 
the body, [mdbdeb.] 

DRUNKENNESS. Shurh (v/i) 

denotes the state of a person who has taken in- 
tozioatfng liquor, whilst ^ukr implies a 

state of drnnkenness. Wine of any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis- 
tinction is made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a dmnkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
•done so, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
lie ehall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in a state of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
uase of a slave, with forty stripes. {Hiddyah^ 
Yol. it p. 57 ; Mishkdti bk. xv. c iv.) [ruamr.] 

DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 

of Muhammadans, which arose about the be> 

, ginning of the eleventh century in the moun- 
tains of Syria. They are now chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
by al-Hakim, the fanatical ]^hallfah of tho 
Fatimite race, who reigned at Cairo, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-DarazI, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

De Sacy, in his Ex]Wi,€ de la Religion des 
Druzea^ gives the following summary of tbeir 
belief : — 

“To acknowledge only one God, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of His being 
and of His attributes ; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words ; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity ; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth ago of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah ; that that was the last of His mani- 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected ; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try tho faith of His 
servants, to give room for tho apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em- 
braced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards , that in a short time ho 
wonld appear again, full of glory and of 
ttiajesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend Ks empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever; to be^ve that Universal Intelhgenco is 
the first of Sod’s creatures, tho only direct 
production W His omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at th^ epoch of each 


of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
under the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad ; 
that it is by His ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced ; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he is tho prime minister of the true roli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from tho Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel ; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts^ as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is ho to whom 
Hakim will confide his sword, to make h:a 
religion triumph, to conquer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one ; to know 
the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them ; to give to 
each the obedience and submission ^bich is 
their due ; to confess that every soul has 
been created by tho Universal Intelligence ; 
that the number of men is always the same ; 
and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attach- 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel- 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation; to practise the seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin- 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the most 
entire resignation and submission to tho will 
of God : to confess that all preceding reli- 
gions have only been types more or less per- 
fect of true religion, -that all their ceremonial 
observances arc only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of true religion requires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the rebgious system taught 
in the books of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

There is a very fnll and correct account of 
tho religious belief of tho Druzes in the /2c- 
searches into the Religions of Syria^ by the 
Rev. J. Worlabet, MD. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet gives the following Catechism of 
the Druzes, which expresses their bohof with 
fegard to Christianity — 

“ Q What do ye say ronceming tho gospel 
which tho Christians hold? 

“ A. That it 13 true ; for it is the sayinga 
of tho Lord Christ, who was Salman el Pha- 
risy durmg tho life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh tho son of Ali — not the false Christ 
who was born of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

“ Q. Where was the true Christ when the 
false Christ was with tho disciples ? 

** A. He was among the diseiples. He uttered 
the truths of the gospel ahd taught Christ, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but when Jesus disobeyed the 
true Christ, he put hatred into tho hearts of 
the Jews, so that they crucified him. 
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" What became of him after the cmcifixion ? 

A. They pnt him into a grave, and the 
tme Christ came and stole him, and gave out 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
out of tho dead. 

“ Q. Why did he act in this manner ? 

A. That he might establish the Christian 
leligion, and confirm its followers in w'hat he 
had taught them. 

“ Q. Wby did he act in such a manner as to 
establish error ? 

A. So that the Unitarians should be con- 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“ Q. Who was it that came from tho grave 
and entered among the disciples whcir the 
doors were shut ? 

“ A. Tho living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and blave of our Lord. 

“ Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it ? 

“ A. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Johm” 

Q. Why did not the Christians acknow- 
ledge the. unity of God? 

** A. Because God had not so decreed. 

“ Q. Why does God permit the introduction 
of ovil and infidelity ? 

** A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

“ Q- If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does he punish those who follow 
them ? 

** A. Because when He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 

“ Q. How can a deluded man obey, when 
ho is ignorant of the true state of tho case ? 

*• A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable to his 
creatures for his dealings with them.” 

DU‘A* “Prayer.” The word 

is generally used for supplication, as dis- 
tinguished from ^a/dt, or the hturgical form 
of prayer, e.y. Qur’an, Surah xiv. 42 . “0 my 
Lord ! make me and my posterity to bo con- 
stant m prayer 0 our Lord I and 

accept my supplication (c/a‘d’). [prayers ] 

DU'A’-I-MA’StJR •'-CO). 

Lit. “Recorded prayer.” A term used for 
prayers which were offered up by tho Pro- 
phet, and have been handed down m the 
Traditions. 

DU'A’U ’L-QTJNCTT .Vcj), 

called also tho Qunutu 7- Witr, “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the qarffah in the night prayer. Recited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
in the Traditions. It is as follows : — 

M 0 God, we seek help from Thco, and for- 
giveness of sins. 

“ We believe in Thee and trust in Thoe. 

“ We praise Thee. We thank Thee. Wo 
are not unthankful. 

^ We expel, and we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

W,o serve Thee only, and to Thoo do wo 
pray. 

“ We seek Thee, wo prostrate oarselves and 
we serve Thee. 
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“ We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 

“Surely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels.” 

DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 

following the remarks of al-Baizawi the 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dualistic doctrine that Light and Dark- 
ness were two co-etemal principles, in the 
Qur’an, Surah vi. 1 : “ Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into bemg the Darkness and tho L'ght.” 
(Palmer’s Qur'an, voL i. p. 115 ; al-Baizawi in 
/oco.) 

ad-DUKHAN (aL^jLJ\). “The 

Smoke.” The title of the XLivth chapter of 
the Qur’^, in which the words occur (9th 
verso) : “ Expect thou the day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable smoke.” 

DULDUL The name of 

the Prophet's mule which he gave to ‘All. 

DUMB, The. Arabic ahkam 

pi huLni. 

The intelligiblo signs of a dumb person 
suffice to 'verify his bequests and render them 
valid ; bo may also execute a marriage con- 
tract, or give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
purchase, or sue or incur punishment by signs, 
but he cannot sue in a case of qi^d$, or reta- 
liation for murder. This rule does not apply 
to a person who has been deprived of speech, 
Imt merely to one who has been'born dumb. 
{Hiddyahj vol. iv. p. 668.) A dumb person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith 'by a sign. 

ad-DURRATU 'L-BAI?A' 

Lit. “ The pearl of light.” A 
term used by §ufi mystics to express the 
*dqlu 'l^awwalf tho first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at tho beginning 
of tho animate vrorld. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.') 

DURUD a Persian word. 

Arabic as- Salat A benedic- 

*ion ; imploring mercy. A part of tho stated 
prayer, recited immediately after tho Tashah- 
fiuiij whilst in the same posture. It is as 'fol- 
lows ; “ 0 God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants ! Tho’: 
art to be praised, and Thou art great! O 
God, bless 5lubammad aud his descendants as 
Thou didst bless Abraham and his descen- 
dants. Thou art to be praised and Thou art 
great.” , The merits of this form of prayer 
are said to be very great ; for, according 1 ') 
Anas, the Prophet said, “ Ho who recites :t 
will have blessings on his head ten times, ten 
sins will be forgiven, and he will be exalte! 
t(«n steps.” (^Mishkdt, book iv.~ c. xviL) 
[prayer.] 

Dt)'ZAl^[ The Persian 

■\7ord for hell, [hell.] 

DYER. According tp^Ule Imani, 

Abu Hanifah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty ,to 
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detain it until he receiveliiB hire for dyeing it ; 
and if the i[$loth perish in his hands whilst it 
is detained, he is not responsible. (J3iddyah\ 
yoL iii. 320.) 

DYING, The, Very special in- 
structions are giren in Muslim books as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durru 7- 
Mul^tdr (p. 88), the friends of tho dying are 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah ; but if this 
be not convenient, his feet should be placed 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kalimatu 'sh-Shahddah should then be 
recited, and the Surah Ya-Sin (xxxvi.) and 
Suratu V-Ra*d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qur'w. When the spirit has departed 
from tho body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and tho arms straight’ 
ened, and the body should bo perfumed, and 
no uncloan person should be suffered to 
approach tho corpse. Immediate steps should 
then be taken for the washing of the corpse. 
[death.] 


E. 


EAE-EINGSj NOSE.-EmGS. In 

the East it is the universal custom of Mu- 
hammadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not unfrequently worn by young men and 
'Children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for- 
bidden in the Traditions ; for Abu Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, ** Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or the nose of u 
friend a ring of hell fire, let him put in the ear 
or the nose of his friend a gold ring . . . . 
let your ornament be of silver.” And Asma’ 
bint Yazid relates the same tradition. (Mish- 
kdtf book XX. c. 11, part 2.) 



EAETH, The. Arabic arz 

Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens [heaven] one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance between each of these 
regions being five hundred years’ journey 
(^Mishkdtf book xxiv. c. i. part 3.) 

In the Qur’an the earth is said to be stretched 
out like a carpet or bed (Surah ii. 20 ; xiii. 3 ; 
Ixxviii. 6), which expression the ancient com- 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
was a vast plane, but circular ; and (Surah 
xxxix. 67) to be but a handful in the sight 
of God, wnich in the last day shall be changed 
into another earth (Surah xiv. 49). 

The .earth is believed by Muhammadan 


writers to be surrounded by a groat sea 
called af-Bahru 'l-Muhit^ or the circumambient 
ocean, which is bounded by tho mountains of 
Q^. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred years’ journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to tho uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( ydjiij wa Mdjuj) and the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain terras incognitcp in the 
midst of the mountains of Qaf arc said to bo 
inhabited by the jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah (or Jerusalem according to 
others) is situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Muhit is tho ^Arshu H-Iblis^ or “ Throne 
of Satan.” Tho western portion of the Muhit 
is often called the Bahru or “ Sea 

of Darkness,” and in the south-west comer 
of tho earth is tho Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khizr drank, and in virtue of which he 
still lives, and will live till the Day of Judg- 
ment. The mountains of Qaf which bound 
the great sea Muhit, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to be of 
green chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the mountains of 
Quf bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country being a thou- 
sand years’ journey. 

Tho .seven earths, which are five hundied 
years’ journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and each of those 
seven regions has its special occupants. 
Tho occupants of tho Jirst are men, genii, 
and animals ; tho second is occupied by tho 
suffocating^ wind which destroyed tho infidel 
tribe of ‘Ad (Surah Ixix. 6) ; the third is 
lillod with tho stones of hell, mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 22 ; Ixvi. 6) as “ the fuel of 
which is men and stones ” ; tho fourth by the 
sulphur of hell ; the fifth by tho serpents of 
hell ; tho sixth by the scorpions of hell, which 
aro in size and colour liko black mules, and 
have tails like spears ; and the seventh by 
the devil and his angels. Our earth is said 
to be supported on the shoulders of an angel* 
who stands upon a rock of ruby, which rock 
is supported on a huge bull with four thou- 
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•and eyes, and the same number of ears, 
noses, months, ^ton^es, and feet; between 
every one of ea6h is a distance of five hnn- 
dred years* journey. The name of this bull 
is Kujuta, who is supported by an' enormous 
fish, the name of which is BahamuU 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the carth^s 
formation; but the statements of Muham- 
madan commentators are so wild on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 

- EAEiTHQTJAKE, The. Arabic 
az Zalzalah The title of the 

xcixth Surah of the Qur’an, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 
day : — 

*• When the Earth with her quaking shall 
quake 

“ And the Earth shall cast forth her bur- 
dens, 

“ And man shall say, What ailethher? 

“ On that day shall she toll out her 
tidings, 

“ Because thy Lord shall have inspired her 

“ On that day shall men come forward in 
throngs to behold their works, 

“ And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of good shall behold it, 

“ And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of evil shall behold it.” 

EATING. According to the Tra- 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God's name, to 
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return thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and with their shoes off, and to lick the 
pMte when the meal is finished. The follow- 
ing aro some of Muhammad’s precepts on the 
subject : — 

**The Devil has power over that food 
which is eaten without remembering God." 

“ Repeat the namo of God. Eat with the 
right hand and eat from before you.** 

“ When a man comes into a house at meal- 
time, and remembers the name of God, the 
devil says to his followers, * There is no place 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
‘ supper for us.** 

When anyone eats ho must not wash his 
fingers until he has first licked them.” 

“ Whoever oats a dish and licks it after- 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 
him.” 

“ When victuals are placed before you, eat 
them with your shoes off, because taking off 
your shoes will case your feet.” ("‘Abdu ’1- 
Uaqq adds, and do it out of respect to the 
food.”) 

Whoever cats from a plate and licks it 
afterwards, tho dish says to him, * May God 
free you from hell as you have freed me 
from the devils licking me.*” 

Qatadah says that Anas said : ** The 

Prophet did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending their backs.” {Mishkat, Arabic ed., 
lidhu 

The following^ directions aro given for eat- 
ing, by Faqir Muhammad As^ad, the author 
of the A^ldq-i-Jaldii. (Thompson’s English 
Translation, p. 294) : — 

Fir.st of .all, he should wash his hands, 
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month, and nose. Before ^ginning he should 
say, * In the name of God * (Bismilldh) ; and 
after ending h.e mnst say, * Glory to God ' 
(^Al-bomdu lillih). He is not to be in a hurry 
to begin, unless he is the master of the feast ; 
he must not dirty his hands, or clothes, or 
the table-linen ; he must not eat with more 
than three fingers, nor open his mouth wide ; 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yet keep them too long un- 
ewallowed. He must not suck his fingers in 
the course of , eating; but after he has eaten, 
he may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

<* Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on hjs own account, but 
let him offer it to others. * He must not spill 
the grease upon his fingers, or so as to wet 
his Spread and salt. He must not eye his com- 
rades in the mid.st of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to oat from every quarter. 
What ho has once put into his mouth (such 
-as bones, drc.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth ; if a bone 
has found its way there, lot' him remove it 
unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges- 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mouth into the cup. Let him .so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to eat the relics of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 


** Whfire he is Ta guest, he must stay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest disoontinuo eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where ho 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is 
himself the host, he must not continue eat- 
ing when the rest have stayed their hands, so 
that something may bo left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

“ If he has occasion to drink in the courso 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in his throat or mouth may bo audible to 
others. Ho must not pick his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extract from between them ; and 
so of what may be extracted by the tooth- 
pick, let him throw it aside so a.s to disgust 
no one. 

** When tlio time comes for washing his 
hand.s, lot him bo exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 
must be his particularity in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostriN. He must not void 
his rheum into the basin; even llic water in 
which bis mouth has been rinsed, lot him 
cover with his band ns he throws it 
away. 

“ Neither must ho take the turn from 
others in washing his liuiubs, saving when ho 
is master of the entertainment, and then ho 
should be tbo lirst t > 
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CHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan countries, 
where the people have not been brought in 
contact with Hindus, with caste prejudices, 
Muslims never hesitate to cat with Jews and 
Christians, provided the dynk and victuals 
.arc such as are lawful in Islam. Since the 
British occupation of India, the question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadans will 
eat with Englishmen. Syud Ahmad Khun, 


C.S.I., has written a book, in which ho proves 
that it is lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to be in accordance with the 
teaching of the Qur'an. Surah v. 7 : “ Law- 
ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
tbo food of the people of the Book (i.e. Jews 
and Christians) is lawful for you, and your 
food is lawful for them.” 

Al-Baizdwi, commenting on this verse. 
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says ; « This verse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is slain, lawfully (sa&A) or not, and 
this vorse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. 'But on one occasion Khallfah 
‘All did not observe its injunctions with re- 
gard to the Banu Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 
because he said these people^ were not Chris- 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wine-drinking. And he 
does not include amongst the people of the 
book, the Majusis, although ho included the 
Majusis with the people of the Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, according to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majusis, viz. ‘ Treat the Majusis as you 
would treat the people of the Book, but do 
not marry with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (Tafsiru H-Baizdwi^ p. 216.) 

The commentators, al-Kamalun, say the 
only question raised was that of anim.'ils 
slain by Jews and Christians, and the learned 
are all agroed that animals slam by them are 
lawful. (Ta/siru H-Jaldlain wa'l-Kamdlain^ 
p. 93.) 

Tho following Hadis is given in the Sahih 
Muslim on tho subject . Abu Sa-labah related, 
“ I said, 0 Prophet of God I Verily we live in 
a land belonging to tho people of the Book 
(i.e. Jews or Christiana); is it lawful for us 
to eat out of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, Tho ordei for dishes is this : if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them ; but if 
yo cannot, then wash those of tho people of 
the Book and cat from them.” 

Tho Imam Nawawi, the commentator on 
the Sahih Muslim, says Abu Da’ud has 
given this Hadis in a somewhat diflcrent 
foiiii to that in the text. Ho says. “Abu 
Sadaliah relates, wc were passing through 
the country of the people of the Book (? e. 
Chii.sliaiis), and they were cooking pigs' 
llesh m their dishes, and dunking wmc from 
tin'll ^cssels.” “For” (continues Xawawi), 
“the Icained arc all agiecd that it is lawful 
to cat with Jews and Chxistians unless their 
vessels are polluted wnth wine or pork, in 
which case they must be washed before they 
aic used.” (.'5a/i77i JIusliin ica Sharhu aVa- 
uaivi. p. IfG.) 

ECLIPSE. The Arabic khrisuf 
is used to denote either an 
eclipso of tho aun or of tho moon Mish- 
kdtf book iv. c. li.) ; but it is more specially 
applied to an eclipse of the moon ; and kusu/ 
for an eclipse of the suj| 
il^nardaon’a Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak‘ahs, are enjoined in the 
Traditions book iv. c. li.) at the 

time of an eclipse of either the sun or 
moon. 

‘Abdu llah ibn *Abbas says : “ There was 
an oebpse of tho sun in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and ho recited prayers, and tho people 
recited after him ; and he stood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Chapter of the Cow (t.e. Surah ii.). Then he 
performed a lozig rukuS after which ho raised 
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up his head and stood a long time, which 
was under the first standing ; after which ho 
did the second ruku‘, whi9h was the same as 
tho first in point of time ; then he raised his 
head up from the second ruku* ; and per- 
formed two prostrations, as is customary. 
Then he stood up a long time, in the second 
rak'ah, and this was shorter than tho first 
standing, in tho first rak‘ah ; after which he 
did a* long ruku* in the second rak‘ah, and 
this was under the first ruku*, in tho first 
rak'ah. After this, ho raised up his head, 
and stood a long time ; and this was shorter 
than the first, in tho' second rak'ah. 
Then he did a long rukm ; and this was 
not BO grcai: as the first, in the second 
rak'ah. Then he rose up, and performed two 
prostrations ; and after repcatmg the creed, 
and giving the aaliim, ho concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bright. And tho 
Prophet said, ‘ Verily, the sun and moon are 
two signs, amongst those which prove the 
existence of God, and arc not eclipsed on 
account of tho lifo or death of any person; 
and when yo see this, i cmember God.' Tho 
(k^rapanions said, ‘ O Prophet ! Wo saw you 
about to take something in the place where 
vou stood in prayer, after whicli we saw you 
diaw back a little.’ And tho Prophet said, 
‘•I saw Paiadise, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if 1 had taken it and 
gi\en it to you, verily you would have eaten 
of it as long as tho world lasts. I also savr 
hell, and nover saw such a horrid sight till this 
day ; and I saw ttat they were mostly women 
there.' And the Companions said, '0 Pro- 
phet, why are most of the people of hell 
'Nomeii?' He said, ‘On account of their 
inlidclity ; not on account of their dis- 
oliodicnce to God, but that they are ungrate- 
ful to their husbands, and hide tho good 
tilings done them ; and if you do good to ono 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault in you, they will say, I never 
t.aw yon perform a good work.’” (J\Iiskkdt, 
book iv. c. li.) 

EDEN. Arabic 'Adn wbicli 

al-BairawI says means “ a fixed abode.” The 
Hebrew m is generally understood by 

Hebrew scholars to mean “pleasnro” or 
“ delight.” 

The word *Adn is not nsed in the Qur'an 
for the residence of our first parent's, the term 
used being nl-junnahy “the garden”; although 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed in 
calling it the Jaiinatu ^Adn^ or “Garden of 
Eden.” Tho expressions, Jannatu 'Adn , '' the 
Garden of Eden,” and Janndtu ^Adn, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qur’an, but in each case they aro used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of celestial bhss. 
[paradise.] 

According to the Qur’an, it seems clear 
that Jannatu *Adn is considered to be a 
place in heaven, and not a terrestrial para- 
dise, and heuee a difficulty arises as to the 
locality of that Edon from which Adam fell 
Is it the same place as tho fourth abode of 

14 
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celestial bliss ? or, was it a garden situated in 
some part of earth? Al-Baizawl says that 
some people havo thought this Eden was 
eitnated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Firis and Eirman. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru or 

**the House of Recompense," 'phich is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens ; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandibf and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near'Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named <Arafah (t.e. “ the place 
of recognition); and that he afterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon, where they con- 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir (^Majma^u 'I- Bihar ^ p. 
225), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihun and Jaihfm are 
said to be rivers in “ the garden " (al-Jan- 
naK), says the terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
made them rivers of paradise. And m 
another place {idem, p. 164) the same author 
says the four rivers ^ihdn (Jaxartea), 
Jaihdn (Jihon), Furdt (Euphrates), and Nil 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Saihan and Jaihan arc not the 
same as Jaihun and Jaihan, but that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 

EDUCATION. Education without 

religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all books of Traditions there 
are sections speciallv devoted to the con- 
sideration of knowledge, but only so fai us 
it relates to a knowledge of God, and of 
“God’s Book'' rSee Sahihu 'l~Bukhdri. Ildhii 7- 
*//m.) The people who read the “ Book of 
God" are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as “ assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend- 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God encompahsing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of education in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con- 
sidered superfluous, and even dangerous. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leaders 
there have always been two classes — those 
who afiPect the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sufi mystics 
and the Faqirs [faqir] ; and those who, by a 
careful study of the Qur’an, the Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity, have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and are known in Turkey as the ‘ Ulamd', or 
“ learned,” and in India, as Maulawis. 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know- 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learning is considered dangerous to 
the faith, and it is discouraged by the reli- 
gious, although some assert that Muhammad 
has encouraged learumg of all kinds in the 
Qur’an, by the following verse, SOrah ii. 272 :-r- 


" He giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lnno, in his Modem Egyptians, says : 
“ The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education, 
of their children ; generally contenting them- 
selves with instilling into their young minds a 
few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a school. As early as possible, 
the child is taught to say, ‘i testify that 
there is no deity but God, and 1 testify that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle.’ Ho receives 
also lessons of religicrus pride, and learns to 
hate tlie Christians, and all other sects but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced ago.” 

In connection with all mosques of impor- 
tance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur- 
key, Egypt, Persia, or India, there are small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the training of students of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries is' 
first taught bis alpliabct, which he learns 
from a small board, on which the letters are 
written by the teacher. He then becomes 
acquainted with the numerical value of each 
letter. [abjad.] After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-niuo names of God, and 
other simple words taken from the Qur’an. 
[dOD ] When he has mastered the spelling 
of words, bo proceeds to learn thi* first 
chapter of the Qur’an, then the hist chapter, 
and gradually leadh through the whole 
Qur’an in Arabic*, w Inch he usually does with- 
out understanding a word of it llaung 
finished the ()ui‘.in, w’luch is cun^idcied uii 
incumbent religious duty, the pupil is m- 
fitructed in the elements of grammar, and 
perhajis a few simple rules of arithmetic. 
To this IS added a knowledge of one Ilindu- 
stiini, or Persi in book. The ability to load 
a single Persian book like the Gxdisidn or 
Boston, IS conhidored in Central Asia to bo 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi- 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulaw’i usually 
devoting him.self to the study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. 

Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talabatu (sing, tdlib) ’/-‘i/wi, or “ seekers after 
knowledge,” the usual course of study is ai 
follows: a^-^arf, giammatical inflection; an- 
nahw, syntax ; al-mantiq, logic ; al-hisdb, arith- 
metic ; al-jabr wa 'l-muqdbalah, algebra ; al- 
ma*na 'l-baydn, rhetoric and versification ; 
al-Jiqh, jurisprudence; al-^aqd'id, schola.stic 
theology ; at-tnfbir, commentaries on the 
Qur’an; ‘i/mu H-u^ul, treatises on exegesis, 
and the principles and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam ; al-ahddl$, the traditions 
and commentaries thereon. Those are usually 
regarded as different branches of learning, 
and it is not often that a Maulawi, or 
attains to the knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar will be oolobrated os 
being well educated in ed^abodifi, bat he may 
be weak in al-Jiqh. The teacher, when in- 
stmeting his pupils, seats himself on the 
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ground wifb his hoarci s all seated round him 
in a ling Instiuction in mosques is usually 
given in the early moining, aftei the morning 
rivci, and continues faomo thico oi four 
oum It IS again icnowod foi a short time 
aftoi the inid daj |di 1301 

btudents in inosquos are genf’ially sup 
ported by the people of the pinsh^ (oacli 
mosque having its section or parish), who 
can bo called upon foi food for all tho in- 
mates of a moaquo cvciy morning and even- 
ing Not unficfjucntly mosques aic endowed 
with land, 01 itnts of shops and houses, for 
tlio psymcnl of jiiofcssois jMi Line speaks 
of a mosque in Ciiio, which had an endow 
mont for the supjioit of three hundicd blind 
studciitb The great mosque al Azhai^ m 
Cano, IS the laigcst and most influential seat 
of learning in Islam In 1875, when the 
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present writer visited it, it had as many as 
6,000 students gathered fiom all parts of 
the Muhammadan woild 

In India almost oveiy mosque of impor- 
tance has its class of students of dninity, hut 
they are not established for the purposes of 
geneial education, but foi the training < f 
students of divinity who will in time become 
the Imams of mosques borne of tho Maula- 
wis aio men held m great reputation as 
Aiabic scholars, but thej are, as a rule, voiy 
deficient in general knowledge and informa- 
tion Whethei we look to India, or Persia, or 
Eg>pt, or Turkey, the attitude of Muham- 
madanism IS undoubtedly ono in direct anta- 
gonism to the spread of soculai education 
Much has been made bv some writers of 
tho libeial pationage extended to literature 
and science by ‘Abdu 1 -Rahman and his suc- 
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ecssors as IChalifahs of Cardova in the Middle 
Ages But theie was nothing oiiginal, 01 
Isl imic, in the lileiaturc thus patronised foi, 
as Piofessor Ucibciwcg romaiks in his IIis 
X(Uj of Phtlusophi/, “tho whole philosophy of 
Uie Arabians was a foim of Aiistotolnnism 
tompcicd moio or less with Noo Platomc con 
ccptions ” Tho philosophical woiks of the 
Greeks and thoir woiks of medical and phy 
sical sdence, were tianslatcd fiom Greek 
into Aiahic by Syrian Christnns, and not b> 
Arabian Muslims Muhammadans cannot bo 
altogether credited with these literary under- 
takings 

Al-Maqqaii, in his of the Dynasties 

0/* iSpai/i, has an interesting notico of educa- 
tion m that country, in which ho writes 
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“ Respecting the state of science among tho 
Andalu'sians (Spaniaids), wo must own in 
justice that the people of that country were 
tho most aident lovers of knowledge, as well 
as iboBo who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an igno- 
rant one , indeed, science was so much es- 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to acquire it, did ovcrything m his 
power to distinguish himself, and conceal 
from tho people his want of instruction, for 
an Ignorant man was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on tho contrary, was 
not only respected by all, nobles and plebeians, 
but w as trusted and consulted on every occa- 
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aion; his name was in every mouth, his 
po'wer and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distinguished in all the occa- 
sions of life. 

** Owing to this, rich men in Oordova, how- 
ever illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifi- 
cence writers and poets, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec- 
tions of books ; so that, independently of the 
famous library founded by the ^alifah al- 
B&kim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit to have contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there wore in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea of know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its inhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for collection increase, says Ibn Sa‘id, that 
any man in power, or bolding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his owjb, and would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting books, 
merely in order that people might say, — Such 
a one has a very fine library, or, ho possesses 
a unique copy of such a book, or, he has a 
copy of such a work in the hand-writing of 
such a one.*’ 

EGKJS. According to the Iraarr; 
Abu Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. (^Hidayah^ voL ii. p. 415.) 

EGYPT. Arabic Misr (/^). The 

land of Egypt is mentioned several times in 
the Qur*an in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In the year a.u. 7 (a.d. 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mu- 
qauqis, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kmdly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 

ELEMENTS. Arabic aU^Andsiru 
7-ar6a‘afe “The four 

elements ** of fire (ndr), air (hawa)^ water (nid’), 
and earth (arz), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows : Fire, hot and dry ; 
air, hot and cold ; water, cold and wet ; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
the so-called science of Da‘wah. [da^wah.J 

ELEPHANT, The yfear of. Arabic 
%Fil ( The year in 
which Muhammad was bom. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu '1- Ashram, ah Abys- 
sinian Christian and Viceroy of the King of 
§an‘a’ in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number of elephants upon Makkah, 
with the intention of destroying the Ea*bah. 
He was defeated and his army destroyed in 
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so sudden a nlanner, as to givei rise to the 
legend embodied in the ovth Bfirah of the 
Qur’an, which is known as the Ohapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is oonjeotured 
that small-pox broke out amongst the army. 
[abhabu ’l-fil.] 

, ELIJAH. Arabic Hyde 
Ilydsin ; Heb. : New 

Testament, ’HXia?. A prophet men- 

tioned in the following verses in the Qur’&n 

Surah xxxvii. 123: “ Verily Hyda (Elias) 
was of the Apostles ; and when he said to his 
people, ‘Will ye not fear, Do ye call upon 
Ba4 and leave the best of Creators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a liar; 
verily, they shall surely bo arraigned, save 
God*s fiincere servants. And we left him 
amongst posterity. Peace upon Ilyasln 
(Elias) verily, thus do we reward those -who 
do well ; verily he was of oi\r servants who 
believe.” 

Surah vi. 85 : And Zachariah and John, 
and Jesus, and /fyds, all righteous ones.” 

Al-Baizawi says, ** It has been said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefatbor of Noah, 
whilst others say ho was tho son of Yasin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses.” [IDRIB.] 

ELISHA. Arabic oL rasa* (e-Jl). 
Heb. EJieha is mentioned 

twice iu the Qur'^, under tho name a/- 
Ydsa*. 

Surah xxxviii. 48 : “ And ' remember 

Ishmael and Elisha, and Zu ’l*kifl, for each 
was righteous.” 

Surah vi. 85, 86: “And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Elias, all righteousness , and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have Wo prefeired above tho worlds.” 

Tho Commentators give no account of him 
except that ho was the son of Ukhtuh, 
although the Biblo says he was the son of 
Shaphat. Husain says be was /6nu H-^ajuz 
(the son of the old woman). 

ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
aUBaydn (tjWOi which is defined in 
the Ghiydsu U-Lu^ak as speaking fluently 
and eloquently, occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Surah Iv. 3 : “ He created man : he hath 
taught him distinct speech.'* The word also 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’an is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in tho Tra- 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Altadis : — Ibn ‘Umar says the Prophet said, 
“ May they go to hell who amplify their words." 
Abu Umamah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence {al-haydn) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas*ud relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Vain talking and '‘mbellishing {baydn) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” ‘Amr ibn al- 
relates that the Prophet said, ” I have 
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been ordered to speak little, and verily it 
is best to speak little.” (^Mishkaty book 
zzii. c. is.) 

EMANCIPATION OP SLAVES. 
Arabic rtdq The emancipa- 

tion of slaves is recommended by the Pro- 
phet, but the recommendation applies cxclu- 
sirely to slaves who arc of tho Muslim faith. 
Ho 18 related to have said : “ Whoever frees 
a Muslim slave God will redeem that person 
from hell-lire member for member.” (Mtsh- 
kdtf book xiii. c. xix.) It is therefore laud- 
able in a man to release his slave or for a 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they may secure freedom in the next woild. 
‘(Hidai/ahy vol. i. p. 420 ) 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 

orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
persons who have embraced tho Muslim 
faith are cnfi anchised , alt olheu arc called 
npon to pay a poll tax for which 

thoy obtain sccuntj* (amdn). Those rc^ident.s 
in a Muslim counliy who are not Muham- 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dress and to leaide in a special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrace tho Muslim faith do not 
bocomo Ipso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master bo an unbeliever, in which case their 
becoming Miishms secures their emancipation. 
^immiSf or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durru U-Mukhtdr, in loco.) 

ENOCH. [iDRis.] 

ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 

enter suddenly or abruptly into any person's 
home or apartment, is reckoned a great inri- 
vihty mall eastern countiics. With Muham- 
madans it IS a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter a house Tho custom is 
founded upon an expie^s injunction in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 57-01 — 

“ 0 yo who believe 1 let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence ; — before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after tho evening prayer 
These are youi three limes of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, after 
these titncSf when yo go your rounds oj at- 
tendance on one another, thei/ come in without 
permission. Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs : and God is Knowing, Wise ! 

“ And when your children come of age, lev 
thorn ask leave to come into your presence, 
as thoy who were before them asked it 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs 
and Qod is Knowing, Wise. 

“ As to women who are past childbearing, 
nod have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their onia- 
mentSi Yet if they abstain from this, it will 
be bettor for them: and God Hoareth, 
Enoweth. 

** No crime shall it be in the blind, or in the 
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lame, or in the sick, to eat at your tables : or 
in yourselves, if ye eat in your own houses, or 
in tho houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of your 
sisters, or of your uncles on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father’s side, or of 
your uncles on the mother’s side, or of your 
aunts on tho mother’s side, or in those of 
which ye possess tho keys, or in tho house of 
your friend. No blame shall attach to you 
whether yo oat together or apart. 

“Anri when yo enter houses, salute ono 
another with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus doth God make clear to you 
Hi.s signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

Tho following are tho traditions given in 
the Mishknt on the subject (book xxii. c. ii.): 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do not 
permit anyone to enter your home unless bo 
gives a salam first.” ‘Abdu ’Hah ibn Mas‘ud 
says tho Prophet said, “ The signal for your 
permission to enter is that you lift up the 
curtain and enter until I prevent you.” ‘ Abdu 
’Hah ibn Busr says, “ Whenever the Prophet 
came to tho door of a house, ho would not 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, ‘The peace of God be with 
you.’ ” ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar says the Prophet told 
him to ask leave to enter even tho room of his 
mother. 

ENVY. Arabic Hasad (J^). 

The w ord occurs twice m tho Qur’azL 

Stirah ii. 103 : “ Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un- 
bolicveis, even after ye have once behoved, 
and that through envy." 

Surah cxiii. . '^1 seek refuge from 

tho evil of the entious when he envies." 

EPHESUS, The Seven Sleepers of. 

[abuadd ’l-kauf.] 

ESOP. The Luqman of the Qur’an 

is generally supposed by European writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of his life 
of Esop from tho traditions he met with in 
the East conceining Luqman^ [luqm.vn.] 

ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (z.e. Ihuse who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer for their 
actual sms in a puigatorinl hell. But thosO 
who haM^ not embraced Islam will suffer a 
never-ending torment m “ the fire” (an-ndr). 

Surah ii. 37 : “ Those who misbelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the follows of 
hell, they shall dwell therein for ever” 
(Jchdlidun). 

Surah xi. 108, 109 : “ And as for those who 
are wretched — w hy in the Hi e shall they groan 
and sob I to dwqll therein for ever {^dlidun) 
as long as the heavens and tho eaith endure.” 

Al-Buizawi says tho exprcosion “ as long as 
the heavens and tho earth endure,” is au 
Arabic idiom expressing that wbioli 
eternaL 
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Ibn ^Arabi (died a.d. 638), in h!s book 
Fu^uau 1-IIikam^ says tlio word khdiid in the 
verses quoted above docs not imply eternal 
duration, but a period, or afjo, of long dura- 
tion. Al-Baizuwi, the commentator, also 
aclmits that the liteial meaning of the woid 
only expresses a period of extended dura- 
tion ; but the Jaltilfin and Husain both con- 
tend that its meaning is that of abadi, or 
“never ending,” in ^\hieh no being will bo 
annihilated, and which no one can over 
escape. 

It is also to bo observed that this word 
hhdhd is that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise:— 

Surah xi. 110: “As for those who are glad 
— why in Paradise ! to dwell therein for ever ” 
(JUiaUdun\ 

EUCHAEIST, OR LORD’S 

SUPPPjR. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur'an, that there is no diioct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwcll think that theio is 
B reference to it in the follo^Miig passages in 
the Qur’an, buiah v. 112-11 1 . — 

“Remember when the Apostles said: — O 
Jesus, bon of iMar 5 ^ is thy Lord able to send 
down a tablf {tnd'idah^ ‘ a table,’ especially one 
covered w’lth Mctuala) to us out of heaven ? 
Ho said, Fear God if yc bo behcvcia. They 
said: — Wo desire to cat thcicfiom, and to 
have our hearts assuicd ; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken tiuth to us, and wo 
be witnesses thereof Jesus, Sou of Maiy, 
said ; — * 0 God, our Lord I send down a tabU 
to us out of heaven, that it may become a re- 
curiing festival to us, to the liist of us, and 
to the last of us, and a sign from Thee; and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thou ait the best of 
nourishers.’ ” 

Muslim commentators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of these ver.scs,but none of them 
suggest the institution of the Lord’.s Suppei 
as an exjilanation. The interpretations aic 
as confused as the levelation. 

Accoidiijg to the Imam al-Baghawi, ‘Am- 
mar ibn Yasir said that the Prophet said it 
was Jlesh and head which was sent down 
from heaven; but because the Chustians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
UKUikeys I 

Ibn ‘Abbiis says that after a thirty da>s’ 
fast, a table was .sent down with seven loavc^i 
and seven lishes, and the whole company ot 
disciples ate and weie hllcd (St. ]\latt xv 
34). Tho commentatois al-Jalaliin also 
give these two cx]jlanations, and tho Sacia- 
ment of the Loul’s Su]q)ei is never once sug- 
gested by any Muslim doitoi m explanation 
of the above veiscs. 

EUNUCH. Arabic Mas? (^). 

Although in all parts of the East it is usual 
foi wealthy Muhammadans to keep an esta- 
blishment of eunuchs to guaid the female 
meriibeis of the household, it has been stiictly 
foi bidden by Muhammad for any of his fol- 
lowers to make themselves such, or to make 
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others. ‘Usmoii ibn Maz‘un came to him and 
said, “ O Prophet 1 permit mo to become a 
eunuch.” But Muhammad said, “ He is not 
of my people who makes another a eunuch or 
becomes so himself. The mannci in which 
my people become eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” book iv. c. viii.) 

EVE. Arabic Hawwa My-®-). 

[ADAM.] 

EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahddah 
The law of evidence is very 

clearly laid down in all Miihammadaii books 
of law, especially in the Iliddi/ah^ and tho 
Diuni ^l-MuUitd), and it is intoicsting to 
obsoivc the dilTcronce between the law of 
evidence as piovided for in the law of Moses, 
and that laid down in Muhammadan books. 
In the Pont.itcuch two witnesses at least 
were loquired to establish any chai go (Xiiin 
XXXV. 30), and the witness who withliehl tho 
truth was censured (Lev. v. 1), w’hilst slan- 
dcious lepoiis and ofUcioiis wilnosscs woio 
discouiagcd (Ex. xxiii. 1 , Lev xix. KJ), and 
false w'ltiicsscs were pumslicd w itli tho punish- 
ment due to the ollence they sought to esta- 
blish (Dcut. xix. 1(>). According to Josephu.s, 
w'onieii and slaves w^erc not admitted to gi\o 
evidence. {Ant. iv. c. 8, s 15.) 

The Sunni law, as explained by the author 
of the Hidfiynh (vol. in. p. 604), is in many 
respects the same as the Jow'ish and is as 
follows : — 

It 18 the duty of witnesses to boar testi- 
monv, anil it is not lawful loi them to conceal 
it, when the party conecined demands it from 
them. JSoeauso it is w’rittcn in tho Qur’an, 
Sui.ih 11 2S2, “Let not witnesses withhold 
their evidence when it is demanded of them.’’ 
And again, “ Conceal not your testimony, 
for whoc\cr conceals his testimony is an 
olTendei.” 

The ic(|Uisition of the party is a condition, 
because the delivery of evidence is the light 
of the paity icquiiing it, and thcicfoio rests 
upon lij.s requisition id it, as is tho case with 
respect to all other lights. 

In cases inducing corporal punishment, 
witnesses arc at lihcity either to give or 
withhold their testimony a.s they please ; 
because in such case they aie distiactcd be- 
tween tw’o laudable actioius , namely, tho 
establishment of the punishment, and tho 
piesci v.ition of tho cuiuiiiaVfl chaiaclei. Tlio 
concealment of vice is, nioicover, picferable; 
because the iiiojihot said to a pci son that had 
borne testinioiiy, “ Wnhj.it icouhl httve btm 
be t to J 07 yon, ij yon bad concealed i/”., and 
also bcc.iuso ho elsewhere said, ‘ II7;pfrc?' 
co7\ceaf:x the riosoj las hrnthe}' Muslim^ shall 
have a rol diawn oio his own cii/nes in both 
worlds by God" Besides, it has been incul- 
cated both by tho Piitphct and hia Compa- 
nions as commendable to assi.st in tho jno- 
^cntlon of coijioial jiunishincnt , and this is 
an evident aigiimcnl for tho coneealment of 
such evidence ns tends to establish it. It is 
incumbent, howc\cr, in the case of the/ 1, to 
bear evidence to the piopcUy^ by testifying 
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that " a certain person took such property,’* 
in order to preserve the right of the pro- 
prietor; bnt the 'word taken must be used 
Instead of stolen^ to the end that tho crime 
may be kept concoalod ; besides, if tho word 
stolen were used, tho thief would be rendered 
liable to amputation ; and as, whore amputa- 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
tho property, the proprietor’s right would.be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required in a case of whore- 
dom is that of four men, as has been ruled hi 
tho QurW (Surah xxiv. 3) ; and the testi- 
mony of a woman in such a case is not ad- 
mitted ; because, az-Zuhrl says, in the time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc- 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
tho evidence of women in all oases inducing 
punishment or retaliation,” and also because 
the testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt, as it is merely a substitute for evi- 
dence, being accepted only where tho testi- 
mony of men cannot bo had ; and therefore 
it is not adhaitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt. 

Tho evidence required in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to tho 
text of tho Qur’an ; and the testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Znhri above quoted. In. 
all other cases the evidence required is that 
of two monfor of one man and two women, 
whether tho case relate to property or to 
other rights, such as mairiaye^ divorce, 
agency, executorship, or tho like. Ash-Bhfifrl 
has said that the evidence of one man and 
two women cannot bo admitted, excepting in 
cases that relate to property, or its depen- 
dencies, such as hire, bail, and so forth ; 
because the evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defect of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 
cases. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where one woman, for 
instance, declares that a corta'in woman 
brought forth a cerium child). In tho same 
manner also, tho ovulcnce, of one woman is 
Bullyiicnt with rca]50ct to virginity, or with 
lospect to the defects of that part of a 
woman whrdi is concealed from man. Tho 
pi inciplo of the law in theso cases is derived 
from a traditional saying of tho Prophet : 
“ Tho evidence of women is valid with 
respect to such things as it is not fitting for 
man to behold.” Ash-Shfifhi holds tho ovi- 
deffco of four women to be a necessary con- 
dition in such casos. 

Tho evidence of a woman with respect to 
isiihldl (the noise mado by a child at its 
birth), is not admissibly, in tho opinion of 
Abu Hanifah, so far as rolatos to tho osta- 
blishment of tho right of heritage in tho 
child ; because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by men ; but is admis- 
sible BO far as relates to the necessity of 
reading fuperal prayers over the child ; 
because these prayers are merely a matter of 
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religion: in consequence of her dTidenee, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to be 
repeated over it. The two disciples, Mu- 
hammad and Abu Yusuf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
the right of heritage also ; because the noise 
in question being made at the birth, none but 
women can be supposed to be present when 
it is made. The evidence of a woman, there- 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
to a living birth; and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, so also is 
it in the other. 

In all rights, whether of property or other- 
wise, the probity of the witness, and the use 
of the word ashhadu, “ I bear witness,” is 
absolutely requisite, even in the .case of the 
evidence of women with respect to birth and 
the like. If, therefore, a witness should say, 
I know,” or ‘‘ I know with certainty,” with- 
out making uso of the word ashhadu, in that 
ckso his evidence cannot be admitted. With 
respect to \,\io probity of the witness, it is in- 
dispensable, because it is written in tho 
Qui’an, Surah Ixv. 2, “ Take the evidence of 
two just men” ; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a probahihty of the 
truth. 

If tho defendant throw a reproach on tho 
witnesses, it is in that case incumbent on the 
Qazi to institute an enquiry into their cha- 
racter ; because, in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false- 
hood as being a thing prohibited m the reli- 
gion ho professes, so also is it probable that 
ono Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

It IS not lawful for a person to give evi- 
dence to such things as ho has not actually 
seen, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
mariiago, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requisite that he give it in an absolute 
manner, by hiiying, for instance, “ I bear tes- 
timony that A. is the son of B,’* and not, “ I 
bear testimony so and so, because I have' 
heard I't,” for m that case tho QazI cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any person who is pro- 
perty — that is to say, a slavo, malo* or female 
— is not admissible ; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature ; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own poison, it follows 
that he can have no aXithority over others, a 
fortiori. 

The testimony of a person that has been 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is said in tho Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 4, 
“ But as to those who accuse married per- 
sons of whoredom, and produce not four wit- 
nesses of tho f.ict, scouigo them with fonr- 
scoro stripes, and receive not their testimony 
for ever ; for huch are infamous prevari- 
cators, — excepting those who shall after- 
wards lepent.” ' 

If au infidel w'ho has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, his evidence is then admissible ; for 
‘ although, 'on account of the said puniahment^ 
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he had lost the degree in which he was before 
qualified to give eyidence (that is, in all 
matters t)iat related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
ao^nires a new competency in regard to 
evidence (namely, competency to give evi- 
dence relative to Muslims), which he did not 
possess before, and which is not affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir- 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admissible, because the Prophet has so or- 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com- 
munion of benefits between those degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degi'eo a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, Wo aro 
not to credit the evidence of a wife concern- 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
his wife ; or of a slave concerning hia master ; 
or of a master concerning his slave ; or, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling." 

•The testimony of ono partner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
propci'ty, is not admissible ; because it is in 
some degree in favour of himself. Tho tes- 
timony, however, of partners, in favour of 
each other, in matters not relating to their 
joint property, is admissible, because in ib 
there is no room for suspicion. Tho testi- 
mony of a person who has committed a great 
crime, such as induces punishment, is not 
admissible, because in consequence of such 
crime he is unjust. The testimony of a 
person who goes naked mto tho public bath 
IS inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action m tho exposure of his 
nakedness. 

Tho testimony of a person who receives 
usm'y IS madmibsible ; and so, also, of one 
who plays for a stake at dice or chess. The 
evidence of a peison guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible ; 
because where a man is not ro framed, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as those, 
bo exposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

The evidence of a jierson vbo openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro- 
phet and their disciples is not admissible, 
because of hia appaicnt want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, where a person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to the^i, 
because in such case tho want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of zimmLv with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they bo of different religions. 

The Imam Abu Uanifah is of opinion that 
a false witness must be stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. Tho tv;o disciples are 
of opinion that ho must^bc scourged and con- 
fined; and this also is tho opinion of ash- 
Sh^^L 

The mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this:-*!! the witness be a sojourner in any 


pnblio street or market-place, let him 
sent to that street or market place ; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayers (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any other) ; and let the 
stigmatiser inform the people that the Qazi 
salutes them, and informs them that ho has 
I deteotod this person in giving false evidence ; 
that they must, therefore, beware of him 
themselves, and likewise desire others to be- 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to tho Qilzi passing any docroo, it becomes 
void; if, on the contrary, the Qazi pass a 
decree, and tho witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, tho decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unless it be made in the presence of the 
Qazi. 

EVIL EYE. Isdhatu H-Ain (^M 
Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an ovil eye. Asma* 
bint *Umnis relates that she said, O Pro- 
phet, the family of Ja‘far are affected by the 
baneful influences of an evil eye ; may I use 
f’-pells for thorn or not?" Tho Prophet said, 
“ Yes, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overcome fate, it would be 
an ovil eye.” (J^Iishkdt, book xxi. c. i. 
part 2.) 

EXECUTION. The Muhamma- 
dan mode of execution is as follows : — Tho 
executioner (jalldd) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, -while with a sharp 
.sword or axe ho aims a blow at tho back of 
the neck, and tho head is detached at tho 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, piactiscd in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

If a Qazi say, I have sentenced such a 
person to bo stoned, or to have his hand cut 
off, or to be killed, do you thcicforo do it , it 
is lawful for that person to whom tho Quzi 
has given the order to e.oiTy it out. 

And according to Abu Ilanifah, if the Qiizi 
ordoi tho executioner to cut off the right 
hand, and the executioner wilfully cut off the 
left, ho 13 not liable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree uith him. 

EXECUTOR. Arabic Wasl 
a term also used for the testator ; 
waJcil waslyah 

An executor having accepted his appointment 
in the prcsonco of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to withdraw, and any act 
indicative of his having accepted th6 position 
of executor binds him to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim may not appoint a slave, or a 
reprobate {fdsiq) or an infidel as his executor, 
and in the event of bis doing so, tho Qazi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of the testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of age. 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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one. of them die, the Qaz! araet appoint a 
euhatitate in office. 

In the cases of infants 'or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to possess himself pro 
teni, of their property, but he cannot trade 
with his ward's portion. 

If a person die without appointing an 
executor, the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it is an arrangement of Muslim 
law that his father is his executor and not 
his eldest son. (f^Hiddyahy vol. \y. p. G54.) 

EXILES, ,The. [HUHajiRUN.] 

EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
vmjud expresses a substance, 

or essence, or existence. According to Mu- 
hammadan writers (see Ghiyanu *l-Lugh(ih), 
existences are of three kinds ■. Wdjibu 7- 
wujud, ** a necessary existence,” e.g. Almighty 
Ood ; mumhnu H-imijud^ a possible exist- 
ence,” e.g. the human kind ; viumtani*u 7- 
wujudr “ an impossible existence,” e^g. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These terms are used by Muhammadan 
scholars when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelists. 

EXORCISM, [da^wah.] 
EXPIATION. The doctrine of 

expiation or atonement for neglected duties, 
eins of omission and, commission, is distin- 
guished in the Muslim religion fiom the doc- 
trine of sacrifice ; sacrifices being strictly 
confined to the ‘Idu 'l-Azba', or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage. 

There arc two words emploved in the 
Qur'an to express the docti ino of expiation : 
kaffdrah from kajr, “to hide”; and 

fidyah fi'om Jidd\ “ to exchange, or 

ransom.” 

(1) Kaffdrah occurs in the following 
verses : — 

Surah v. 49 : — 

“ And therein (Ex. xxi. 23) have we enacted 
for them, *Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation : ’ — Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms shall have there- 
in the expiation of his «in ; and whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down — such 
are the transgressors.” 

Surah V. 91; — f 

“ God will not punish you for a mistaken 
word in your oaths : but he will punish you 
in regard to an oath, taken seriously. Its ex- 
piation shall be to feed ten poor persons with 
such middling food as ye feed your own 
families with, or to clothe ihem ; or to sot 
free a captive. But he who cannot find 
means, shall fast three days. This is the 
expiation of your oaths when ye shall have 
sworn.” 

Surah ▼. j96 : — 

«* O believers I kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among you shall 
purposely kill it, shall compensate for it in^ 
domeatio animals of equal value (according 
to the Judgment of two Just persons among 
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yon), to be brought as an offering to the 
Ka*bab ; or in expiation thereof shall feed the 
poor ; or as the equivalent of this shall fast, 
that he may taste the ill consequence of his 
deed. God forgiveth what is past; but who- 
ever doeth it again, God ^ill take vengeance 
on him ; for God is mighty and vengeance is 
His.” 

(2) Fidyah occurs in the following verses 

Surah ii. 180: — 

•* But he amongst you who is ill, or on a 
joumoy, then let him fast another number of 
days ; and those who are fit to fast and do not, 
the expiation of this shall be the maintenance 
of a poor man. And he who of his own 
accord performeth s good work, shall derive 
good from it : and good shall it be for you to 
fast — if ye knew it.” 

Surah ii. 192 : — 

“ Accomplish the Pilgrimage and Visitation 
of the holy places in honour of God : and if 
ye be hemmed in by foes, send whatever offer- 
ing shall be the easiest ahd shave not your 
heads until the offering reach the place of 
sacrifice. But whoever among you is aiok, or 
hath an ailment of the head, must expiate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering.” 

Surah Ivii. 13 : — 

“ On that day the hypocrites, both men and 
women, shall say to those who believe, 

* Tarry for us, that we may kindle our light 
at yours.' It shall be said, * Return ye back, 
and seek light for yourselves.' But between 
them shall beset a wall with a gateway, within 
which shall be the Mercy, and in front, with- 
out it, the Torment. They shall cry to them, 
‘Were we not with you ? ' They shall say, 

* Yes 1 but ye led yourselves into temptation, 
and ye delayed, and ye doubted, and the 
good things ye craved deceived you, till the 
doom of God aiTived ; — and the deceiver de- 
ceived you in regard to God.' 

“ On that day, therefore, no erpiafion. shall 
bo taken from you or from those who be- 
lieve not r^your abode the fire 1 — This shall 
t be your master ! and wretched the journey 
thither 1 ’* 

(3) In theological books the tei-m kaffdratu 
'z-zunubj “ the atonement for sins,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 
pilgrimage. There is also a popnlar saying that 
ziydratu U-qubur is kaffdratu '^-zunuo, t.e. the 
visiting of shrines of the saints is an atone- 
ment for sins. 

Theologians define the terms kaffdrah and 
fidyah as expressing that expiation which is 
due to God, whilst diyah and are that 

which is due to man. [fines, sacrifices.] 

For that expiation wnich is made by free- 
ing a slave, the word, tahrir is used, a word 
which implies setting a slave free for God’s 
sake, although the word docs not in any sense 
mean a ransom or atonement for sin. It 
occurs in the Qur'an, Surah iv. 94, “ Whoso- 
ever kills a believer by mistake let him VBU 
a believing neck ” (i.e. a Muslim slave). 

■ EXTRAVAGANCE. Arabic lardf 
Aji extravagant person or 

15 
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S rodigal is mustif^ or mubazzirf and ia oon- 
emned in the Qur'in : — 

SQrah xvii. 28, 29 : ** Waste not wastefnlly, 
for the wasteful were eyer the brothers of 
the devil ; and the deyil is eyer ungrateful to 
his Lord.*’ 

Shrah yii. 29 : ** 0 sons of men, take your 
omatnents to eyery mosque; and eat and 
drink, but be not extrayagant, for He loyes 
not the extrayagant.” 

EYES. Arabic *Ayn (o^) ; pi. 

Uyurif A^yurif A'yan. **If a person strike 
another in the eye, so as to force .the member 
with its yessels out of the' socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preserve a perfect equality in extracting an 
eye. But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflict^, as in this ease equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender's corresponding eye with a hot iron.” 
(JBiddycJit iv. 294.) 

There is a tradition by Malik that the diyah 
or *‘fine’^ for blinding one eye is fifteen camels. 
{Mi^hkdt^ book xiv. 167.) [evil etb.] 

EZEKIEL. Arabic Hizqil, Not 

mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be ah allusion to Ezekiel's vision 
the dry bones (Ezek. xxzyii. 1) in the 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 244 : — 

** Dost thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death ; 
and Qod said to them *Die,* and He then 
quickened them again ? ” 

Al-Bai?ftwi says that a number of Israelites 
fled from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fear of ^the plague, and 
were struck dead, but Ezel^l raised them 
to life again. 

The Eamalsji say he is perhaps the same 
as Zu 'l-Eifl. [zu *l-kifl.] 

EZRA. Arabic *Uzair. ^ The son 
ol Sharabyft’f the scribe. Mentioned only 
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once by name in the Qur’an, Silrah iz» 

30:— 

The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a son of 
God.” 

Al-Baizawi says that during the Babylonish 
captivity the taurdt (the law) was lost, and 
that as there was no one who remembered 
the law when the Jews returned from cap- 
tivity, God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
years. And that when the Jews saw him thus 
raised from the dead, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have been ren* 
vealed in the Qur'^, Surah ii. 261 : — 

“ [Hast thou not considered] him who 
'passed by a' city (whiich was Jerusafem)^ 
riding upon an ass, and having with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel of the )mce of grapes 
and he was < Uzair, and it was falling do wn 
upon its roofs, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
it f He said, wondering at the power of God, 
How will God quicken this after its death ? 
— And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life : and He 
said unto him, How long hast thou tarried 
here f — He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day.— /hr he slept in the first part of 
the day, and was deprived of his life, and was 
reanimated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years: but look at 
thy food and thy drink : they have not be- 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
’And he beheld it dead, and its bones whits 
and shining. — We have done this that thou 
mayest know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the reat/rrecfton unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine ass, how We will raise 
them ; then We will clothe them with flesh. 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were clothed with flesh, and life 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There- 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he said, I know ^that God is able to accom- 
plish everything.” 


P. 


FAP (t5*). Boo^ obtained from 

infidels. According to mhammad ibn Tahir, 
/at* is booty taken from a country which sub- 
nits to Islam without resistance, ad distin- 
guished from ghanimah, or plunder. The 
Khalifah *Umar ^aid it was the special pri- 
vilege of the Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunder, a privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet. 

*Auf ibn Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without ohe. 
(fldishkat, book xviL c. xii.) 

FAITH. [iMAN.] 

PAI?-I-AQDAS uM, Per- 

fiian). Communications of divine 
grace made %o angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


al-PAJR “ The Daybreak.” 

The title of the Lzzxixth Surah of the 
Qur'an, in the first verse of which the word 
occurs. 

FA’L (J^). A good omen, as dia- 

tinguished from tiydrahy ** a bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have said,'** Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, “ What is a 
good omen?” And he replied, ,** Any good 
word which any of you may hear.” 

Ibn 'Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men’s names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

^ Qat'an ibn Qabisah says, “ The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of* 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, which were done by the idolaters 
of Arabia.” (Alishkdt, book zxi. c. ii.) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 
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amongst the Muhammadime of Indie. For 
example, if a person start out on an impor- 
tant journey, and he meet a woman first, he 
will take it as a bad omen, and if hd meet a 
man he will regard it as a good one, 

AL-FALAQ “The Day- 

break.” The title of the oxiiith Surah of the 
Qur’Sn. The word signifies cleaving^ and de- 
notes the breaking forth of the light from the 
darkness. 

FALL, The (of Adam). Is kaown 

amongst Muslim writers as zallatu Adam, 
“ the fall,” or slip of Adam. The term zallaJi, 
“ a slip ” or “ error,” being applied to pro- 
phets, but not zamb, “ a sin,” which they say 
Projjhets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adam’s 
as given in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 33 : — 

And we said, * 0 Adam ! dwell thou and 
thy wife in tlie Garden, and oat ye plentifully 
therefrom wherever ye list ; hut to this tree 
come not nigh, lest ye become of the trans- 
gressors.’ 

^'But Satan made them slip (azal/akumd) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said, 
Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
•other: and there shall be for you iii the 
earth a dwelling-place, and a provision for a 
time.’ ” 

Surah vii. 18-24 : — 

‘ And, 0 Adam ! dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise, and eat ye whence ye will, but to 
this tree approach not, lest ye become of the 
imjust doers.’ 

“ Then Satan whispered them to show 
them their nakedness, which had been hidden 
from them both. And he said, * This tree 
hath your Lord foi bidden you, only lest ye 
should become angels, or lest yc should be- 
come immortals.’ 

“ And ho sware to them both, * Verily I 
am unto you one ^^ho couiiselleth aright.’ 

So ho beguiled them by deceits . and 
when they had tasted of the tree, their naked- 
ness appealed to them, and they began to 
sew together upon thcuisolves the leaves of 
the garden. And their Lord called to them, 
■* Did I not forbid you this tree, and did I not 
-say to you, “Verily, -Satan is your declared 
enemy ” ? ’ 

“ They said, ‘ 0 our Lord I With ourselves 
have we dealt unjustly . if thou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, we shall surely be 
of those who perish.’ 

“ He said. ‘ Get ye down, the one of ^ou an 
enemy to the other; and on earth ahall be 
yotfr dwelling, and your provision for a 
£eason.’ 

“ He said, * On it shall yo live, and on it 
ahall ye die, and from it shall ye I o taken 
forth.’” 

Surah xx. 114-120: — 

“And of old We madb a covenant with 
Adam; but he'forgal it \ and we found^no 
firmness v/ purpose in him. 

“ And when We said to the angels, * Fall 
down and worship Adam,' they worshipped 
all, save Eblis, who refused: and We said, 
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• 0 Adam I this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive yon 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched ; 

“ ‘ For to thee is it granted that thou shalt 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thou be 
naked ; 

“ And that thou shalt not thirst therein, 
neither shalt thou parch with heat * ; 

'*But Satan whispered him: said he, *0 
Adam ! shall 1 shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that faileth not,? ' 

And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
to sew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
went astray. 

“ Afterwards his Lord chose him for him- 
self, and was turned towards him, and guided 
him.” 

The Muslim Commentators are much per- 
plexed as to the scene of the fall of Adam. 
From the text of the Qur'^ it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was m heaven 
and not on earth ; and the tradition, that when 
Adam was cast forth he fell on the island of 
Ceylon, would support this view. But al- 
Baizawi sa^^s some say the Garden of Eden 
w'as situated either in the country of the 
Philistines or in Fans, and that Adam was 
cast out of it and sent in the direction of 
Hindustan. But this view he rejects, and 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was m the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred before 
Adam and Eve inhabited this earth of ours. 
[eden.] 

The Muhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the effects of Adam’s fall upon the 
human race. 

FALSE WiraESS. The Imam 

Abu Hanifah is of opinion that a false wit- 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows; but the Imams ash- 
Shati'i, Viisuf, and Muhamirad aie of opinion 
that he should be sc ourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness \vas 
punished with the punishment of the oi'ience 
it sought to establish. Deut. xx. 19 : “ Thou 
shall do unto him as he had thought to do 
unto his brother.” fEviDE>CE.] 

FAN A' («*^). Extinction. The 
last stage in the ^ufiistic jpurney. [ao- 
Fiisai.] 

FAQiH (^). A Muhammadan 

lawyer or theologian. The term is still re- 
tained m Spamsh as aljaqui, [fiqq.] 

FAQlR (^). Persian da'i week. 
The Arabic word faqir signifies “ poor”; but 
it is used m the sense of being in need of 
mercy, and poor in the sight of God, rather 
than m need of worldly assistance. Darwesh 
is a Persian word, derived from dar, “ a 
door,” I'.e. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are gencrall}’ used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious faqirs are 
divided into two great classes, the ba slvax^ 
(with the law), or those who govern their 
conduct according the principles of Islaxil ; 
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and the be shar* (without the law), or those 
who do not rule their lives according to the 
principles of any leligious creed, although 
they call themseUes Musulmans The foi- 
mer are called safik^ or travelleis on the 
pathway (^tarlqah) to heaven and the latter 
are either dzdd (free), or majzdb (abstracted) 
The sdlik embrace the various religious 
orders who peiform the zihs^ described in 
the article zikr. 

The Majzdb faqirs aie totally absorbed in 
religious reverie The Azdd shave their 
beards, whiskeis,moustachios, e\ e-brows, and 
eye-lashes, and lead lives of celibacy 

The Azdd and il/o/zu/i faqirs can scarcely 
be said to be 'Nluhammadans, as they do not 
say the icgular pra^eis oi obseivo the oidi- 
nances of Islam, so that a desrnption of then 
various sects does not fall NMthin the limits of 
this woik The Salik faqiis aie divided into 
very numerous oideis , but then chief ditlei 
ence consists in then bilsilah^ oi chain of 
succession, fiom their gieat teachers, the 
Khalifahs Abu Baki and'Ali, who are said 
to have been the founders of the religious 
Older of faqirs 

It IS impossible to become acquainted with 
all the rules and ceiemonies of the numeious 
orders of faqns, foi, like those of the Fiee 
masons and othoi secret societies, they aie 
not divulged to the uninitiated 

The doctiines of the daiwesh orders are 
those of the Sufi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of ^^oicises called zikrs^oT 
“ recitals ” [ziivr, suf iism ] 

M D'Ohsson, in his relebiated work on the 
Ottoman Empire^ traces the oiigin of the 
order of faqns to the time of Muhammad 
llimself — 

“In the first year of the Hijrab, forty five 
citizens of Makkah joined themselves to as 
manv otheis of al Madinah They took un 
oath of hdelitv to the doctiines of then Pro 
phet, and formed a sect or fratoinity, the 
object of which was to establish among 
themselves a communitv of property, and to 
pcifoim eveiy day certnn leli^ious pnctices 
in a spiiit of penitence and mortih^ation To 
distinguish themselves fium othei Muham 
madans, they took the mine of Sufis 
[iLHiSM] This name wIiilIi 1 iti i was at 
tiibuted to the most /oilous paitizans of 
Iblain, is the same still in use to iiidicite any 
Musulmin who retires fioin the world to 
btud 3 , to lead a life of pious contemplation 
and to follow the most painful evcKisos of in 
exaggerated devotion To the name of Sufi 
they added also that of faqn because then 
maxim was to icnouncc the goods of the 
caith, and to live in an entire abnegation of 
all w 01 Idly enjoyments, following theieby the 
wolds of the Prophet, al faqju faUin^ oi 
‘Poveity IS my pride’ I ollowing then ex- 
ample, Abu Baki and SVli cst.iblished, even 
dunng the life-time of the Piophet and under 
his own e\eb, religious oidcrs, over which 
each piesided, with Zikis oi peculiai icli- 
gious exercises, established by them sepa- 
latdly, and a vow taken by each of the volun 
taiy disciples foiming them. On his decease. 
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Abu Bakr made over hia o£9cq of president to 
one Salmonu ’1-Farisi, and *Ali to al-Hasanu 
'1-Basii, and each of these chaiges were con- 
seciated under the title Khalifah. ot suc- 
cossoi The two first successors followed 
the example of the Khalifahs of Isliim, and 
transmi^tted it to then successois, and these 
in tuin'to others, the most aged and vener- 
able of then frateinity Some among tbom^ 
led by the deliiium of tho imagination, wan- 
dered away fiom the piimitive lules of their 
society, and con\erted, fium time to time,, 
theso fiatornitics into a multitude of religioua 
oideis 

“ They were doubtlessly emboldened fa 
this enteipiibe by that of a locluse who, la 
the th ity seventh yeai of the Hijrah (a d 
6o7) formed the fii&t order of anchoiets of 
the greatest austei ity, named U wais al-Kaiani„ 
a native of Kaiu, in Yanian, who one da\r 
announced that tho ai changek Gabi lel had 
appealed to him in a dieam, and in tho 
name of the Eteinal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the woild, and to givo himself 
up to a life of contemplation and penitchce 
Tins visional y pietended also to have received 
fiom that heavenly visitor the plan of his 
future conduct, and the rules of his institu- 
tion These consisted in a continual absti- 
nence, in retirement from socict>, in an aban- 
donment of tho pleasures of innocent nature, 
and in the recital of an infinity of prayeis 
day and night {Ztkrs) Uwais even added ta 
these practices He went so far as to draw 
out hib teeth, in honour, it is said, of tho 
Prophet, who had lost two of his own in the 
celebrated battle of Ghud He rcijuired his 
disciples to make the same sacrihcc Ho 
pietended that all those who would be espe- 
cially favouied by heaven, and really called 
to the exercises of his Oidei, should lose 
then toeth in a supernatural manner , that an 
angel should diuw out their teeth whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep , and that on awaken- 
ing they should find them by their bedside 
The experiences of such a vocation were- 
doubtless too scveie to attract many prose- 
lytes to the Older , it only enjoyed a certain, 
degice of attraction foi fanatics and ciedu- 
loush ignoiant people dunng the first days 
of Islam bince then it has remained m 
Yaman, wheie it originated, and where its 
partisans weie always but few in number ” 

It was about au (ad 7bb), that the 
Shaikh Alwun, a mystic renowned for hit» 
leligious fervour, founded the hibt regular 
ordei of faqns, now known as the A/wanit/aA, 
with its special rules and icligious exercises, 
although similar associations of men without 
strict niles had existed fiom the days of Abu. 
Bakr, the fust l^alifah And although 
there is the formal declaration of Muham- 
mad, “ Lot there be no monasticism in IsUm,*^ 
still the inclinations of Eastern races to a 
solitary and a contemplative life, cairied it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho- 
dox Islam, and now Ibeie is scarcely a 
maulawi or learned man of reputation in 
Iblam who is not a membor of some religioua 
order. 
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Each century gaTe birth to new orders, 
named after their respective .founders, but in 
the present day there is no means of ascer- 
taining the actual number of these associa- 


tions of mystic Muslims. M. D'Ohsson, in 
the work already quoted, gives a list of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means comd 
prehensive. 


No. 

Name of the 
Order. 

Founder. 

Place of the 
Founder's Shrine. 

Date. 

▲.H. 

Date. 

A.D. 

1 

Alwaniyah . 

Shaikh Alwan 

Jeddah . 

149 

766 

2 

Adhamiyah . 

Ibrahim ibn Adham 

Damascus 

161 

777 

3 

Baslamiyah . , 

Bayazid Basiami 

Jabal Bastam 

261 

874 

4 

Saqatiyah 

Sirri Saqati 

Baghdad 

295 

907 

5 

Qadiriyah 

Abdu 'l-Qadir Jilani 

'Baghdad : 

561 

1165 

6 

Rufaiyah . 

Saiyid Ahmad Rufai 

Baghdad 

576 

1182 

7 

Suhrwardiyah 

Sbibabu ’d-Din 

Baghdad 

602 

1205 

8 

Kabrawiyah . 

Najmu ’d-Din . 

Khawazim . 

617 

1220 

9 

Sbaziliyah 

Abu '1- Hasan . 

Makkah 

656 

1258 

10 

Maulawiyah . 

Jalalu ’d'Din Rumi . 

Conyah . 

672 

1273 

11 

Badawiyah . 

Abu 'l-Fitan Ahmad 

Tanta, Egypt 

675 

1276 

12 

Naqshbandiyah 

Pir Muhammad 

Qasri Arifan 

719 

1319 

13 

Sadiyah . 

Sadu ’d-Din 

Datfiascus 

736 

1335 

14 

Bakhtashiyah 

Ha)i Bakhtash . 

Kir Sher 

736' • 

1357 

15 

Khalwatiyah 

Umar Khalwati 

Capsarea 

800 

1397 

16 

Zainiyab 

Zainu ’d-Din 

Kufah . 

838 i 

1438 

17 

Babaiyah 

Abdu ’l-Gbani . 

Adrianople . 

870 

1465 

18 

Babiamiyah . 

Haji Bahrami . 

Angora . 

676 1 

1471 

19 

Ashrafiyah . 

Ashraf Rumi . 

Chin Iznic 

899 

1493 

20 

Bakriyah 

Abu Bakr Wafai 

Aleppo . 

902 

1496 

21 

Sunbuliyah . 

Sunbul Yusuf Bulawi 

Constantinople 

936 

1529 

22 

Oulshaniyah . 

Ibrahim Gulshahi . 

Cairo . 

940 j 

1533 

23 

Ighit Bashijah 

Shamsu ’d-Din . 

Magnesia 

951 

1544 

24 

Umm Sunaniyah . 

Shaikh Umm Sunan * 

Constantinople 

959 

1552 

25 

Jalwatiyah . 

Pir Uftadi 

Broosa . 

988 

1580 

26 

Ashaqiyah . 

Hasanii 'd-Dln . 

Constantinople 

1001 1 

1592 

27 

Shamsiyah . 

.Shamsu ’d-Din . 

Madinab 

1010 

1601 

28 

Sunan Ummiyah . 

Alim Snnan Ummi . 

Alwali 

1079 

1668 

29 

Niyaziyah 

Muhammad Niyaz . 

Lemnos 

1100 

1694 

30 

Muradiyali 

Murad Shami . 

Constantinople 

1132 

1719 

31 

Nuruddiniyah 

Nuru 'd-Din 

Constantinople 

1146 

1733 

32 

Jamaliyah 

Jamalu ’d-Din . 

Constantinople 

1164 

1750 


I^allfali, All, gave birth to all the others. 
Each order has its siisilah, or chain of suc- 
cession, from one of these two great 
founders. 

The Naqshbandiyah, who are the followers 
of lUiwajali Pir Muhammad Naqshband, are 
a very numerous order. They usually per- 
form the Zih-i- Kh afi, or silent devotions, 
described in the account of ziKB. 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called the khdtini khdwjagan ; once, at least, 
the htUjhfar (Prayer for Forgiveness); seven 
times the sa/dmdt; seven times the Fdtii^ah 
(first chapter of the Qur'an); nine times the 
chapter of the Qur’^ called Inshirdh (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, the Ikkld$ (Chapter cxii.). 
To these arc added the ceremonies called 
Zikr. [ziKB.] 

For those recitals they meet together onco 
a week. Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after the fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In each city, 
suburb, or quarter, the members of thia 
association, divided into different bodies, 
assemble at the house of their respective p^ 
or sh 4 i^, wber^^ 9 fi&t 6 d^ they perfonSL their 


Three of these orders, the Bastamiyah,'the 
Naqshbandiyah, and the Bakhtashiyah, de- 



A BASTAMI eHAlKH. {Brown.)\ 

Bcend from the original order established by 
.the first Khalifah, Abu Bakr. The fpurth 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra- 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the assembly respond in 
chorus, “ Hu (He),” or “ Allah ! ” In some 
cities, the Naqshbandlyah have especial 
halls, consecrated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shail^ only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a special turban. 

The Bakhtashlyah was founded by a 
native of Bul^axa, and is celebrated as 
being the order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. The 
symbol of their oi der is the mystic girdle, 
which they put off and on seven times, 
eaying : — 

1. I tie up greediness, and unbind gene* 
rosity.” 

2. I tie up anger, and unbind meekness.*’ 

3. ** I tie up avarice, and unbind piety.** 

4. ** 1 tie up ignoi ance, and unbind the fear 
of God.” 

5. ** I tie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6. “I tie up hunger, and unbind (spiiitual) 
contentment.” 

7. ** I tie up Satanism and unbind Divine- 
Hess.” 

The Maulawiyah are the most popular reli- 
gious order of faqirs m the Turkish empire. 



TBB lUULAWl OS DANCING DABWE8B. 

They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their zikrs and various religious perform- 
ances Constantinople and Cairo, the 
dancing,” or “ whirling ’* daryroshes. They 
were founded by the Maulawi Jalalu *d-din 
ar-RumI, the renowned author of the Afasnawi, 
a book much road in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Isl^. 

They have service at their takyah, or “ con- 
vent,” evei 7 Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o'clock. There are about twenty performers, 
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with high round felt caps and brown mantles.. 
At a given signal they all fall flat on their 
faces, and rise and walk slowly round and 
round with their arms folded, bowing and 
turning slowly several times. They then cast 



THIS MAULAWI OR DANCING DARWZ8H. 

off -their mantles and appear in long bell- 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then begin 
to spin, revolving, dancing and tormng with 
extraordinary velocity, [zikb.] 



THE MAULAWI OB DANCINO OABWE8H. 


The Qadiriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid *Abdn *1-Qadir, snmamed Pir-i-Dasta- 
gir, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They prao- 
tiso both the Zikr-i-Jali and, the 
Khafi, Most ofMJie Sunni Ma^awis on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egypt it is most popular among 
fishermen. 

The Chishtiyah are followers of Mu*izm *d* 
din Banda Nawaz, snrnamed the Gisu 
daraZf or the long-ringletted,” His shrine 
is at Calburgah. 

The Shl'ahs generally become faqirs of this 
Order. They axe partial to vocal music, for 
the founder of the order remarked that 


mnt 
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singing was the food and support of the sonL 
They {>srfonn the described in 

the article on zikb. 

The Jalaliyah were founded by Saiyid 
Jalala ’d-din, of Bukhara. They are met 
with in Central Asia. Religious mendicants 
are often of this order. 

The Suhrwardiyah are a popular order in 
Afghanistan, and comprise a number of learned 
men. They are the followers of Shihabu *d- 
dln of Suhrward of al>*Iraq. These are the 
most noted orders of ha shxir* faqira. 

The he ehar*‘ faqlrs are very numerous. 

Th4 most popular order in India is that 
of the Murdariyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdar, of Syiia, whose shrine is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From these have sprung 
the Malang faqlrs, who crowd the bazaars of 
India. They wear their hair matted and tied 
in a knot. The Rufa^iyah order is also a nume- 
rous one in some parts of India. They prac- 
tise the most severe discipline, and mortify 
themselves by beating their bodies. Th^y are 
known in Turkey and Egypt as the “Howl- 
ing Darweshes ” 

Another well-known order of darweshes is 
the Qalandariuahf or “ Wandering Darweshes,” 
founded by Qalandar Yusuf al-AudalusI, a 



^ A QALANDAR. {BrOWU.) 

native of Spam. He was tor a time a member 
of the Bakhtashis ; but having been dismissed 
from the order, he established one of his own» 
with the obligation of perpetual travelling. 
The Qalandar faqir is a prominent character 
fn Eastern romance. 

Each order is established on different prin- 
ciples, and has its rules and statutes and 
peculiar devotions. These characteristics ex- 
tend even to the garments worn by their fol- 
io Wbrs. Each order has, in fact, a particular 


dress, and amongst the greater past of them 
this is chosen so as to mark a difference in 
that of the shaikh from that of the ordinary 
members. It ia perceived principally in the tur- 
bans, the shape of the coat, the colours, and the 
nature of the stuff of which the dresses are 
made. The shaikhs wear robes of green or 
white cloth; and any of those who in winter 
hue them with fur, use that kind called petit 
gris and zibaline martin. Few darweshes nse 



^ RU7A‘I IN ECSTATICB. (HlOUTfl.) 


cloth for their di ess Black or white felt dresses 
called ^ahd\ such as are made in some of the 
cities of Anatoha, are tho most usual Those 



THS SHAIKH OR THE DANCINOb.nA&WESHXS AT 
CAIRO. {From a P/iotograpA) 

who wear black felt are ther Jal^ttfs^ anf 
thoQadiris. The latter have adopted it for 
their boots» and muslin for their turbans^ 
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ihttManlainf «tid theBakris, 
wear tall cape oalled MSAa,inad6 also of felt ; 
#nd others, enoh aa the Rtifa'is, use short 
aaps oalled Taqlyah, to which is added a 
coarse cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the darweshes is called tdj^ which signifies 
a '* crown.** These turbans are of different 
fonus, either from the manner in which the 
muslin is folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
which corers the top of the head. The cloth 



AN SOTPHAN FAKIR. (From a Photograph,) , 

is in sereral gores. Some have four, as the 
Adhamfs ; some six, as the Qadiris and 
the Sa*dis; the Gulshanls hare eight; the 
Bahhtashis twelve ; and the Jalwatis eighteen. 



AN BOTFiUN FAQiB, (From a Photograph.) 

Tthe darweshes carry about with them one 
Of Othor of the'" following articles : a small 
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crooked ' stick or iron, which the detotea 
places under his arm-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on which there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwashed body, a 
bag made of lamb-skin, a kashkul or ^g- 
gaPs wallet, v 

Generally, all the darweshes allow their 
beards and mnstachios to grow. Some of the 
orders — ihe-Qddiris, Rufa'is, Khalwatis. Gul* 
shanis, Jalwatis, and tho'Nuru 'd-dinis — still 
wear long hair, in memory of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of his disciples. Soma 
allow their hair to fall over their shoulders ; 
others tie it up and put it under their turban. 

Whilst private Musulm^s are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastime, the 
darweshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
religion and piety. These rosaries have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninety-nine beads, 
which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity [god]. Some have them always in 
their hands, others in their girdles ; and all 
are required to recite, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 
[tasbiu.] 

The individual who desires to enter an 
order is received in an assembly of the fra« 
ternity, presided over by the shaildi, .who 
touches his hand and breathes in his ear 
three times the words, “ Ld ildha il/a 'lldh *' 
(“ There is no god but God ”), commanding 
him to repeat them 101, 151, or 301 times 
each day. This ceremony is called the 
Talqln. The recipient, faithful to the orders 
pf his chief, obligatos himself to spend his 
time in perfect retirement, and to report to 
the shai^ the visions or dreams which he 
may have during the course of his novitiate. 
These dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of his vocation, and his spiritual 
advancement in the order, serve likewise as 
so many supernatural means to direct the 
shaikh regarding the periods when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the -initiation, " Yd AUdh ! ** 
(** O God 1 ”), and successively all the others 
to the last, “ Yd Qcihhdr / ” (“ 0 avengeful 
God I ”). The full, complement of this exer- 
cise is called ChiUek^ or “ forty days,” a 
period sometimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more or less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
his novitiate, be is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Takmllu *s- 
Suluk^ and acquired the degree of perfec- 
tion for his solemn admission into the corps 
to which he has devoted himself. During 
all his novitiate, the recipient bears the name 
of Murid, or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended celestial career 
takes the title of M^rshid, or “ Spiritual 
Guide.” 

The founder of the Alwanis laid out the 
first rules of this novitiate ; they were sub- 
sequently perfected by the institution of the 
QSdiris, and more so by the Klhalwatis. 
The darweshes of these two last societies are. 
distinguished in some countries by the deco- 
ration of their turban, on the top of whioh 
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sre embroidered the words ilSha tUd 

'lldh ” (There is no god but God) 

The tests of the novice among the Maula« 
'wis seem to be still more severe, and the 
reception of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to their older The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive days in the lowest 
grade, on which account he is called the 
karra kolak (jackal) If he fails in this 
service only one day, or is absent one 
night, he is obliged to recommence his novi- 
tiate The chief of the kitchen, or ashji 
ba&hi, one of the most notable of the dar 
weshes, presents him to the shaikh, who, 
seated in an angle of the sof i, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent The candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a scat before 
him on a mat, which covers the floor of the 
hall The chief of the kitchen places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikh 
takes off his cap and holds it ovei his head, 
reciting the following Pcrsi in distich the com- 
position of the founder of the oidoi — 

“ It 18 tiuc gioatncss and felicity to close 
the heart to all human passions, the aban- 
donment of the vanities of this woild is the 
happy effect of the Mctoruus sticngth given 
by the grace of our Holy Prophet 

These verses are followed by the exor 
dium of the Takhir, “i4//a/iu at bar — God is 
great, after which the shaikh coveis the 
head of the new darwesh, who now rises and 
places himself with the \&hjibablii in the 
middle of the hall wheio the} assume the 
most humble posture, their h inds crossed 
upon the breast, the left foot ONOr the right 
foct, and the head inclined towards the left 
shouldei The shaikh iddrcsscs these words 
to the head of the kitchen — 

‘ May the services of this darwesh, thy 
hrothej" be agreeable to the t hi one of tho 
Eternal ind in the eyes of our Pii (the 
foundti of the oidir) mi} his satisfaction, 
hiH fclitity and hi^i glory glow in this nest 
of tho huml Ic in the ci 11 of the pooi , 
lot us exclaim ' Hu ' ' in honoui of our 
Maulawi ’ 

They inswci Hu ' and the accepted 
noMCL, arising fiom his placi , kisses the 
hind of the shiikh, who it this moment 
addresses to him seme pattrnil exhortations 
onthesubjeet of tho duties of his new condi 
tioii, and closes b\ oi doling all the dai weshes 
of the meeting to lecogmscand embrace their 
neyjt-hrothcr 

The following is said to be the usual 
method of admitting a Muhammadan to tho 
ordei of a ba sAew* faqir iii India Having 
first poi formed tho legal ablutions, tho niuiid 
(disciple) seats himself before the murshid 
(spiritual guide) The murshid then takes 
the murid’s light hand, and lequires of him 
a confession of sin accoiding to Jthe following 
form — 

** 1 ask forgiveness of the great Ood than 
Whom there is no other doiW, the Etei nal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One 1 turn to 
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Him for repentance, and beg Hia grace and 
forgiveness ’* 

This, or a similar form of repentance, is 
repeated several times The murid then 
repeats after the murshid — 

** I beg for the favour of Qod and of the 
Prophet, and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (here naming the mui shid) not to 
change or to separate from him God is our 
witness By the great God There is no 
deity but God Amen ” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of tho Qur’an, and the murid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
muishid's band 

After the initiatory rito, the murid under 
goes a senes of instructions, including tho 
zikrSf which ho is required to lepcat daily 
The murid frequently visits his muishid, and 
sometimes the mursbids proceed on a ciicuit 
of visitation to their disciples The place 
whore these “ holy men” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacred, a 
small flag is hoisted on a tree, and it is fenced 
in Such places are called “ takyah^ and are 
protected and kept free from pollution by 
some faqir engaged for the purpose 

Another account of the admission of a 
murid^ or ‘ disciple, ’ into tho order of Qadi- 
iiyab faqirs, is given by Tawakkul Beg in tb^ 
Journal xXsiatique — 

“ Having been introduced by Akhundl 
Mulla Muhammad to Shaikh Mulla Shah, my 
heart, through frequent intercourse with 
lum, was filled with such a burning dcsiro 
to arrive at a true knowledge of tho mystical 
science, that I fomid no sleep by night, noi* 
rest by day When the initiation commenced, 
I passed the whole night without sleep, and 
lepeated innumorable times tho Suratu ’1- 
Ikhlas — 

‘ Say He is God alone , 

God the eternal 

He begetteth not, and He is' not be<* 
gotten 

And there is none like unto Him ’ 

(Surah cxii ) 

“Whosoever repeats this Surah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows I desired 
that the shaikh should bestow on me his 
love No sooner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shai^ became full of 
a\mpathy for me On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence. During the 
whole of that night he concentiatod his 
thoughts on mo, whilst I gave myself up to< 
inward meditation Three nightd passed in 
this way On the fourth night the shaikJi 
said — ‘Let Mulla Sanghim and Salih Beg, 
who are veiy susceptible to ecstatic emo- 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta^ 
wakkul Beg ’ 

“ They did so, whilst I passed the wholei 
night in meditation, with my face turned to-* 
ward Makkah As the morning drew near„ 
a little light came into my mind, but 1 could 
not distinguish form or colour After the> 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shaikh 
who bade me inform him of my mentaL 
stata I replied that I had seen a light withi 

16 
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my inward eye. On hearing the ehai^ 
became animated and said: ‘Thy heait is 
dark, but the time is come when I will show 
myself clearly to thee.* He then ordoied 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im- 
press his features on my mind "Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered rao to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and lu 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my heart opened. He asked me what 1 saw 
1 said that I saw anotboi Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulla Shuh Tho bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the, shaikh in front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 

ogam I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried . ‘ O master ! whether 1 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you I see.’ I then saw a 
dazzling figure approach me The shaikh 
told me to say to tho apparition, ‘ What is 
your name?’ In my spirit I put the ques- 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart 
kflam ‘Abdu ’l-QiiJii al-Jilani, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened.’ Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of tho saint. 
I would repeat the whole Qur’an every Friday 
night. 

*• Mulla Shah then said . * The spiritual 
world has boon shown to thee In all its 
beauty ’ I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the shaikh The following day I saw tho 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and legions of 
isaintB and angels After three months 1 en- 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more During the whole 
of this time the shaikh continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of tho 
Unity and of the knowlege of God ; but as 
yet he did not show me the absolute reality 
It was not until a year had passed that 1 
arrived at the true conception of unity Then 
in words such as these 1 told the shaikh of 
my inspiratioa ‘ I look upon the body as 
only dust and water, I regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas 1 that in separation 
from ,Thee (God) so much of my life has 
passed. TAou ivert I and I knew it not' 
The shaikh was delighted, and said that tho 
truth of the union with God was now clearly 
revealed to me. Then addressing those who 
were present, he said — 

Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc- 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spheres of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, he 
entered the colourless region He has now 
attained to the Unity ; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
inward eye gams strength and power.* ” 

Each institution imposes on its darweshes 
cfie obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them- 
selves, and which consist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movements. In each con- 
vent th^ere is a room consecrated to theso 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con- 
etruction; it contains no ornaments of any 
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nature the middle of the room, turned to- 
wards Makkah, contains iijniche or mihrab^m 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly mado 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikh of 
the Community rocliiu's ; over the nicho tho 
name of tho founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is surmounted 
by two otheis — one containing the Confession 
of Faith, and tho other tho words “ Bisinil- 
lah," &c (“In tho name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In others are seen 
on the wall to tho right and the left of tho 
niche tablets, on J^’hich are written in large 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu- 
hammad, and those of the four first Khalifabs. 
At others are seen tho names of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of tho Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qur’an, or others of a 
moial character 

The exercises wrhich are followed in these 
Lallrt are of various kinds, a description of 
which IS given in tho account of zikb ^ 

The more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, so as to give thomsclves up 
foi whole hours to prayer and meditation ; 
the others pass very often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hu and AUdh^ or 
rather the phrase, Ld ildfia illd 'Udk So as 
to drive away sleep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for wholo nights in very uncom- 
fortable positions They sit with their feet 
on tho ground, the two hands resting i\pon 
their knees they fasten themselves in this 
attitude by a band of leather pa.s.sod over 
their nock and logs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilleh. There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the woild, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living only on bread and water for twelve 
da 3 ^s succcs-jively, in honour of the twelve 
Imams of the race of ‘Ali. This retirement is 
called Khahvah They pretend that the 
shaikh ‘Arm* Khalwati was tho first to fol- 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left his retirement, 
he heard a celcsUal voice saying, “0‘Amr 
Khalwrati. w hy dost thou abandon us ? ” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, ho felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days to 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order under the^namo of Khal walls, a name 
signifying ‘•living in retirement.” For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
solitude and abstinence The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consocutivoly, called by 
them aUarb^aun (forty). Amongst them all 
their object is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, aBjl the glorifica- 
tion of I.slam ; the prosperity of the state, and 
tho general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of tho orders, such as tho Alwanis the Ad- 
hamis, tho Qadiris, the Rufa‘is, the Naqsh- 
bandis, the Khalwatis, &c., are considered as 
the cardinal orders ; for which reason they 
call themselves tho UsulSt or “Originals/^ 
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They give to the others the names of the 
Faru^, or “Branches,” .signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their iiliation 
or emanation from the Hrst. The order of 
the Naqshbandls and Khalwatis hold, how- 
ever, the first rank in the temporal line ; the 
one on account of the confoinnty of its sta- 
tutes to the ^principles of the ten first con- 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principil citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it ; and 
the other, because of its being the aouice of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qudiiis, Maulawis, Baldita*.liTs, Rufa‘is, 
and the Sa'dis, aie the mo^t distinguislied, 
especially the three fust, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul- 
titude of the miracles .attiibuted to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit wluch is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh is allowed to 
beg, especially in ]jul)lic The only exception 
is among the Bal^ta&his, who deem it meri- 
torious to live by alms ; and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but oven the 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the chanty of their brethren. 

They only express their requests by the 
words “ Shayid Ulldh” a corruption from 

Shayun li-Hldh^" which means, “Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to live only by the labour of tbeir 
hands, m imitation of Haji Bakhtash, their 
founder; and, like him, they make spoons 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It is these, also, who fashion the 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which aie 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweahes of their order, and the 
kashkulsy or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alms. 

Although in no wdse bound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
.oven to return to the world, and there to 
adopt any opcupation which may please their 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes uao of 
this liberty. Each one regai ds it as a sacred 
duty to end his days in the diess of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they are so exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accompanies all their conduct, not 
only in tho interior of the cloisters, but oven 
iii.private life. One never meets them any- 
where but with head bent and the most 
Irespectful countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and tho 
Bakhtashis, except by tho exclamation, “ Yd 
Mu/** The words ill bi-lldh^ “ thanks to God,” 
frequently are used in their conversation ; and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial spirits, super- 
natural objocts, Ac. 

They are seldom exposed to the trouble 
and vexations pf ambition, because the most 
ancient darweshes are those who may aspire 
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to the grade of shaikh, or soperior of the 
convent. The shaikhs aro named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisu '!• 
Masha’ikh (chief of shaikhs). Thoso of tho 
Maulawis have the distinctive title of Gho- 
leby Efendi. All reside in the same cities 
which contain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, called by tho name of Astaneh 
signifying “ the court.” They are subordi- 
nate to the Mufti of the capital, who exor- 
cises absolute jurisdiction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the Shaijdiu ’1-lslam has the 
right of removing all the generals of the va- 
rious yiders, even thoso of the Qadiria, tho 
Maulaw'Is, and of the Bakhtashis. although 
the dignity be hereditary m their family, on 
account of their all three bemg sprung from 
tho blood of the same founders of theii 
orders. The Mufti has likewise the right to 
confirm the shaikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the oiders. 

(See The Dervishes or Oriental /Spiritualism i 
by John P. Brown ; Malcolm’s Persia ; Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians'. D’Ohsson's Ottoman Em- 
pire; Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey; Herklott's 
Musalmans'^ Tazkiiatu *l~Auliyd^ by Shailrij 
Faridu ’d-Din al-‘ Attar.) 

FAQR (^). The life of a Faqir 

or an ascetic. 

FARA‘ The first-born of 

either camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the com- 
mencement of his mission, but afterwards 
abolished. (Mishkdt, book iv. c. 50.) 

FARA’IZ (u^V)» P^- Farlzah. 

“ Iiihontanccs.” A teim used for the law of 
inherilanco, or ‘//wu *l-Fard'iz. Farizah means 
literally an ordinance of God, and this branch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta- 
blished fully m tho Qur’an, Surah iv. [inhe- 
RITJlXCE.] 

FARAQ (v5/). Lit, “ Separation.’' 

Faraq-i-Aimoal is a term used by Sufi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is diawn away from a contempla- 
tion of God by a contemplation of his crea- 
tion; and faraq-i-^dni (the second separa- 
tion) is when the soul is constantly contem- 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (*Abda ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of SuJ i Terms.') 

FARAQLiT The Arabic 

rendering of the Greek irapajtXrjTO^^ “ Para- 
clete.” Muhammadan writers assert that it 
IS tho original of the word translated Ahmad 
in the following verse in the Qur’^, Surah 
Ixi. V. 6 : — 

“And call to mind when Jesus, son of 
Mary, said: — *0 children of Israeli Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting thp 
Taurdt revealed before me, and giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shall come after 
whose name is Alsmad.'* 

Ahmad is another derivative of the root to 
vbicb siubuniDti bekpgs, tigwiTug, Ulb« it. 
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the Praised.” It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect copies of St. John zvi. 7, 
n’opaxXijTOs may haye been rendered tt^- 
KXvr09, which in some early Arabic transla- 
tion of the Gospel may have been translated 
In the MajmaHL a work 

written three hundred years ago, the word 
Jdraqtit is said to mean a distinguisher be- 
tween truth and error The word also occurs 
several times in the well-known Shi^ah work, 
the Hayatu V- QnlUb (vide Merrick's transla- 
tion, page 86). The author says, **It is well 
known that his (the Prophet's) name in the 
Taurat is Muadmudd^ in the gospels (Injil) 
Tdbtahi and in the Psalms (Zabur) Farak- 
lett'* And again (p. 308), “ God said to 
Jesns, 0 Son of my handmaid . . . verily 
I will send the chosen of prophets, Ahmad, 
whom 1 have selected of all my creatures, 
even Farkaleei^ my friend and servant.” 
[jESUS.] 

FABSA]^ (fr-;*)- Persian Far- 
eang. A land measure which occurs in Mu- 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 

FARWAH An Arab of the 

Banu Juzsm and Governor of 'Amman, who 
is represented by tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Islam. * Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman authorities crucified him. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, voL il p. 103.) 

FARZ That which is obli- 

gatory. A term used lor those rules and or- 
dinan^'cs ui religion which are said to have 
been established and enjoined by God Him- 
self, as distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called iunnah. 

FAE? KIFA’I u*y). A 

command which is imperative (farz) upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eight 
or ten performs it, it is sufficient (kifSi), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. 

They are generally held to be five in num- 
ber : (1) To return a salutation ; (2) To visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare ; ^) 
To follow a bier on foot to the grave ; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner ; (6) Replying 
to a sneeze, [sneezino.] 

They are also said to be six or seven in 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following: (1) To give advice when 
asked for it ; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath; To assist a person in 
distress. 'Abdu l-l^qq says this last injunc- 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of a 
Muslim or an infidel. (Miskkdt, book v. c. L 
part 1.) 

PAE?tr ’L-‘AIN uy). An 

injTmction or ordinance the obligation of 
which extends to every Moslim, as prayer, 
fasting, Ac. 

FASID A seditious or re* 

bellious person 


FASTING 

FASIQ a term used in 

SltttAnunadaa Uw tor a reprobate pereon 
who neglects decorum iy his dress and beha- 
viour. The acceptance of such a person's evi- 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a Muslim citizen, although he may profess 
Islam. 

FASTING. Aiubio Saum 
Persian Bozah {}}}))• Fasting was 
highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro- 
phet and observed by devout Muslims : — 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Rama- 
zan, This month's fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur'an (Surah ii. 180) and is therefore com- 
pulsory. [RAMAZAN.] 

(2) The day ^Ashurd'. The tenth day of 
the month Muharram. This is a voluntary 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by all 
Muslims, for Abu Qatadah relates that the 
Prophet said ho hoped that the fast of 
'Ashura’ would cover the sins of the coming 
year. (Mishkdt, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
['ashura'.] 

(3) The six days following the ^lda,'UFitr. 
Abu Aiyub relates that the Prophet said, 

The person who fasts the month of Rama- 
?in, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtain the rewards of 
a continued fast.” (Mishkdt, book vii. ch. vii* 
pt. 1.) 

(4) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week are recommended as fast days, as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed- 
nesday. Abu Hurairah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, " The actions of God’s servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thursdays.” (Mishkdi, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The month of Sha'ban. 'Ayishah re- 
lates that the PVophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.” (Mishkdt, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It is seldom observed in the present day. 

(6) The 13th, 14th, and 15th of each 
month. These days are termed al-ayydmu 
biz. z.e. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad himself as fasts. (Mishkdt, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2 ) These are generally ob- 
served by devout Musb’ms. 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muham- 
mad said was the fast observed by David, 
King of Israel. (Miehkdt, book vii oh. vii 
pt 1.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words 

** Every good act that a man does shall 
receive from ten to seven hundred rewards, 
but the rewards of fasting are beyond bo^ds, 
for fasting is for God alone, and He will give 
its rewards.” 

He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God's sake.” 

" There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the pekson who fasts breaks it, and the 
other in the next world when he meets hie 
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Lord. The very amell of the Booth of • 
keeper of a .fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of musk.” 

** Fasting is a shield.” 

“ When any of you fast utter no bad words, 
nor raise your voice in strife. If anyone 
abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying; let him say that he is keeping a 
{MishhaU book vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 

FATE, [predestination.] 

al-FATH “The victory.” 

The title of the XLvnith Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 
“ Verily We (God) have given thee an obvious 
victory, that God mfvy pardon thee thy for- 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer says “ Some of the com- 
mentators take this to mean sms committed 
by Muhammad before his call and after it. 
Others refer the word to the liaison with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar- 
riage with Zainab, the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-BaizawI, al-Jalalan, 
al-Eamalan, and Husain, give the last in- 
terpretation. They all say it refers to his 
sins before and after his call to the Apostle- 
ship. 

FATHER. In the Sunni law of 
inheritance, a father is a sharer in the pro- 
perty of his son or son’s son, taking one-sixth, 
but if his son die unmarried and without 
tissue, the father is the residuary and takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of qi^a^ or retalia- 
tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
not to be slain, for the Prophet has said, 

Retaliation must not be executed upon the 
parent for his offspring ” ; and Abu Hanifah 
adds, ** because as the parent is the efficient 
cause of his child’s existence, it is not proper 
that the child should require or be the occasion 
of his father’s death ” ; whence it is that a son 
is forbidden to shoot his father, when in the 
army of the enemy, or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the testimony of 'a 
father for or against -his child is not admitted 
in a court of law. 

al-FITIIJAH m. « The 

opening one.” The first chapter of the 
Qur’an, called also the Suratu 'l-Hamdy or 
the ** Chapter of Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the PatemosteT is recited 
by Roman Catholics. It is repeated over sick 
persons as a means of healing and also 
recited as an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs m each rak^ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Surah in the Qur’an, 
and to have called it the Qur’dnu or 

the ** exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sab^ H~Ma^dnii or the ** seven recitals,” 
as it contains seven verses; also Ummu 7- 
Qur'dh, the “ Mother of the Qur’an.’’ Accord- 
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tng to a aaying of the Prophet, the /atihah 
was revealed twice; once at Makkab and 
once at al-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabio 
of the Fatihah into English characters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in which the 
Qur’an is written : — 

“ Al-kamdu li-Udhi Rabbi H~*dlamin, 
Ar-rahmdni 'r-rablm. 

Mdliki yaumi 'd~din. 

lydka na*budUf wa-iydka nastaHn. 

Ikdind *s-ifirdta H-mustaqxm. 

$irdta 'llazina an*amta 'alaihim. 

Ghairi H-mayhzubi *cdaihimy wald 
zdllln. 

Which is translated by Rodwell in his, English 
Qur'an as follows : — 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds t 
The Compassionate, the Merciful 1 
King on the Day of Judgment I 
Thee do we worship, and to Thee do we 
cry for help 1 

Guide Thou us on the right path ! 

The path of those id whom Thou art 
gracious ! 

Not of those with whom Thou art an- 
gered, nor of those who go astray.” 

PATIMAH (W.U). A daughter 

of Muhammad, by his first wife Khadijah. 
She mamed'Ali the cousin of Muhammad, by 
whom she had three sons, al-Hasan, al-Husain, 
and al-Muhsin ; the latter died in infancy. 
From the two former are descended the pos« 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 

* She IS spoken of’ by the Prophet as one of the 
four perfect women, and is called al-Batul, or 
**the Virgin,” by which is meant one who had 
renounced the World, also Fdtiwatu 'a- 
zuhrdf or “ tho befiutiful Fatimah.” 

There are three women of the name of 
'Fatimah mentioned in the Traditions : (1) 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad ; (2) 
The mother of *A1I; (3) The daughter of 
Hamzah, the uncle of Muhammad. 

al-FATIMIYAH (ioelUJl). « The 

Fatimides.” A dynasty of Khilifahs who 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
AD. 908 to A.D. 1171.' They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of the founder of 
their dynasty Abu Muhammad <Ubaidu 
’llah, who asserted that he was a Saiyid, 
And descended from Fatimah, the daughter 
of the Prophet and *A1L His opponents de* 
dared he was the grandson of a Jew of tha 
Magian religion. 

There were in all fourteen Khalifahs of 
this dynasty : — * 

1. 'UbatduHldhf the first Fatimides Khali- 
fah, was bom a.d. 882. Having incurred the 
displeasure of al-Muktafi, the reigning Abas- 
side Khalifah. he was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstances he was raised in 
A.D. 910 from n dungeon in Segelmeasa to 
sovereign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or the Director of the Faithful” 
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[mahdx.] sabdufid the Amirs in the 

noi*th of Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abassides, and estabhshed his autho- 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
Egypt. He founded Mahadi o,n the site of 
the ancient Aphiodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred miles south of 
Tunis, and made it his capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu- 
hammadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the titles of 
l^alifah and Ainiru ’l-Mu’minin, “ Prince of 
the Faithful ” His dects ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his annies frequently 
invaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
success. 

(2) Al-QiL’im succeeded his father in a.d. 
933. During his reign, an impostor, Abii 
Yazid, originally an Ethiopian sla^ c, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he was enabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was so successful 
in his military expeditions as to deprive al- j 
Qaim of all his dominions, and confine him to I 
his capital, Mabadi, which ho was besieging ' 
when al-Qa'im died. 

(3) Al-Mansur succeeded his father in 
A.D. 940, when the kingdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and prudence be regained the greater part of 
the dominions of his grandfather ^Ubaidu 
'llah, defeated the usurper Abu Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power whjch enabled his 
eon al-Mu*izz to conquer Egypt. 

(4) Al-Mu'izz (a d 955) was the m<ist 
powerful of the Fatiinide Khalifahs. He was 
fiuccessful in a na\al war with Spam, and 
took the island of Sicily ; but his most cele- 
brated conquest w'as that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in a.d 972. Tw’o years after- 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
I^alifah was omitted in the Friday prayers, 
and his own sub.stituted in its place ; from 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Abasside ^alifahs is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by ‘Ubaidu ’llah. The .armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquered the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

(5^ Al-^^Aziz (a.d 97ft). The dominions re- 
cently acquiicd by al-Muuzz were secured to 
the Fatimide Khalifahs by the wise govern- 
ment of his son, al-‘AzIz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) Al-Hakivi was only eleven years of age 
when he succeeded his father in a.d. 996 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By his order 
the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.d 1009). His persecutions 
of the Christians induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
■earned his folly so far as to seek to become 


the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that he was the express image of God. He 
was assassinated in a.d 1021, aqd was suc- 
ceeded by his Son. 

(7) A^i-ZMr (A.D. 1021) was not so cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Vizirs. In his reign the powef of the 
Fatimide l^alifahs began to decline. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty ; secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared n 9 t disobey. In addi- 
tion to the evils of misgovernment, Egypt 
was afflicted in the reign of az-^ahir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-MasUin^ii (a.d. 1037) vras only nine 
years old when he succeeded his father. The 
Turks m\aded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok, a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom They advanced to the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al-Musia'-h (a.d. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustansir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vizir Afzal, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole of 
al-Muata‘li’s leign. The invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afzal a fn\ curable opportunity for the reco- 
very of Jeiusalem Refusing to assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and de- 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders. 
Anxious to recover bis loss, he led an im- 
mense army in the same year against Jeru- 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Cru-^ 
sadeis neai A.scalon. 

(10) Al-Amir (a.d. 1101). 

(11) Al-Hdfiz (a.d.1129). 

(12) Ai-Zafir (A.D. 1149). 

(13) Kl-Fffiz (A.D. 1154). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. 

. (14) Al~^Azid (a.d. 1160) w^s the last 
Khaliiah of the Fatimide dynasty At thp 
commencement of his reign Egypt wae 
divided into two factions, the respective 
chiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis- 
puted for tho dignity of Vizir. Shawir im*^ 
plored the assistance of Nuru’d-dln, who sent 
an army mto Egypt under the command of 
Shirk uh, by means of which his rival was 
crushed. But becoming jealous of NuTU.’d- 
din's power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkub from the 
country. Nuru ’d-din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commandei, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, the 
celebrated Salahu ’d-din (Saladin). Shirk uh 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri aflorded 
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«hortly afterwards a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
jiftnr driving Shirkiih out of the' country, 
meditated the design of reducing it to hia own 
authority. Shiiwir, alarmed at the success 
of Amauri, entreated the assistance of Nuru 
M-din, who sent iShirkuh for the third time at 
the head of a numerous army. Ho repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea- 
cherous Vizir to death. Shlrkiih succeeded 
to his dignity, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Vizir. As Nuru ’d- 
dm was attached to ihe interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama- 
tion of al-lvlustahdl, the Abasside Khallfab, 
and for depriving the Fatimidcs of the Khali- 
fale. ’Azid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards, [kualifaij.] 

FATQ (uM)* “ Opening.** A 

term used by §ufi mystics to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment in ci cation. ('Abdu 'r-Razzaq'a Diet 
of Svfi Terms. ) 

PATEAH (»^). Lit. “ Languor,’* 

or “ Intermission '* (1) The intervM between 
the supposed revelation of the xcvith Surah 
of the Qur’an and the LXXivth and xciiird 
Surahs It is during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
ho contemplated suicide hy intending to cast 
himself from Mount Hira . The accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various arc the pciiods assigned to it, 
VIZ. from seven months to seven years. 

(2) The term is also used for the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
( Ghiydhu 'l-Lvghah in loco.) 

(3) A term' used by {?ufi mystics for a de- 
clension in spiritual life. (*Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s 
Diet of $uf i Terms.) 

al-FATTAH “The Opener ** 

of that which is di^cult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxxiv., “ For Ho is the opener who knows.” 

FATWA A religious or 

judicial sentence pronounced by the Khalifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qazl. It is generally 
written. The following is a fatwa delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the que.stion as to 
whether India is a Ddru 'I-Isldm. Fatwas are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic : — 

“ All praises are due to the Almighty, who 
is Lord of all the creation I 
0 Almighty, increase my knowledge I 
As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islam prevail in it, it 
is the Diiru ’l-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 
Highl 

This is the Fatwa passed by one who 

hopes for the secret favour of the Al- 
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mighty, whh praises God, and prays for 

blessings and peace on his Piophet. 

(Signed) Jamal ibn ‘Annii 'l-lao 
Shaikh ‘Umaru l-Hanafi, the 
present Mufti of Makkah (the 
Honoured). 

May God favour him and his father ” 

FAUJDAR (jWyi). An officer of 
tho Moghul Government who was invested 
nitb the charge of the pobce, and junsdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal j.udge. 
Faujddrt is a term now used m British couits 
for a criminal suit as opposed to diwdni, or 
civil 

FAUTU ’L-HAJJ ««,*). The 

end of the Pilgrimage. [riLGKiMAGE.] 

FAZL (J-4*). Lit “That which 

remains over and above; redundant.” A 
woid used in the Qur’an for God’s grace or 
kindness Surah ii. 244 : “ God is Lord of 
ijKirc to men, hut most men give no thankf^." 
The Chiistian idea of divine gi‘ace, as in tho 
New Testament, seems to be better expressed 
by fatfz-i-aqdns. 

PAZtTLl m. “That 

which is in excess.” A term used in Muham- 
madan law for anything unauthorised, e.g, 
hai*-i-fa:uti, is an unauthorised sale. Nikdh- 
i~fazuli is an unauthorised marriage, when 
the contracts are made by an unauthorised 
agent 

FEAST DAYS. Arabic 'id (•^) ; 

dual ‘if/an; pluial a*ydd. The two great 
festivals of tho Muhammadans are, the *Idu 
7-iPifr, and the *Idu 'l-Azhd. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated as days of re- 
joicing are, the Shab-i-Daidt^ or the fifteenth 
day of Sha‘bun ; the Nau-Roz., or New Year's 
day ; the Akhir-i-Chahdr tihamha^ or the 
last Wednesday of the month of $afar; tho 
Laylatu V-Raghaib, or the first Friday in 
the month of tho month Rajah ; the Maulud, 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An account these feasts is given under 
their lespcctive titles. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE, which 

existed amongst the ancient Arabians,* was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur an 

Surah xvi. GO ; For v^hen the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on hia face, and he is 
sad. He hideth himself from tho people be- 
cause of the bad news : shall ho keep it with 
di.sgraco or bui*y it in the dust? Are not 
their judgments wrong." 

Surah xvii. 33 ; “ Kill not your children for 
fear of want : for them and for you will Wo 
(God) provide.” 

Surah Ixxxi. 8 : “ . . . And when the dam- 
sel that had been buried alive shall be aske^ 
(at the Day of Judgment) for what crime she 
was put to death.” 

FIDYAH A ransom. From 

Jidd\ ** to ransom,” “ to exchange.” An expia« 
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tion for Bin, or for daties unperformed. The 
irord ooonre three times in the Qur’an : — 

Sdr^ ii. 180: <*For those who are able to 
keep it (the fast) and yet break it, there shall 
l>e as an expiation the maintenance of a poor 
man.** 

Sfurah ii. 192 : “ Perform the pilgrimage 
and the risitation of the holy places.' . . . But 
whooTer among you is sick, or hath an ail- 
ment of the head, must expiate by fasting, or 
alms, or a sacrifice.'* 

Surah Ivii. 14 : « On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall be taken from 
you (i.e. the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe ; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in the Qur’an for the 
same idea is kaffdrah. [kaffabah, expia- 
tion.] 

FIG. Arabic at-Tin (o^')- The 

title of the xcvth Surah of the Qur’an, so 
called because Muhammad makes the Al- 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
Al-Baizawl says God swears by figs because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
because they can be eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are easy of digestion, and help 
to carry off the phlegm, and gravel in the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstiuctions 
of tho liver, and also cure piles and gout. 
{Ta/atru H-Baizdw'iy in loco). 

FIJAR Lit. “ That which 

is unlawful.” A term given to a series of sacri- 
legious wars carried on between the Quraisb, 
and the Banu Hawilzin, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about a.d. 580-590. (Muir, 
vol. ii. 3.) 

al-FIL The title of the 

evth Surah of the Qur’an, as it gives an 
account of the Ashdbu 'I’Filf or “People of 
the Elephant ’’ [elephant.] 

FINES. Arabic Diyah (^'>). A 

term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
sum exacted for ^ny offence upon the person, 
in consideration for the claim of or 

retaliation, not being insisted upon (This 
does not apply to wilful murder ) A full and 
complete fine is that levied upon a person for 
manslaughter, which consists of either one 
hundred female camels or ten thousand dir- 
hams (silver), or one thousand dinars (gold) 
The fine for slaying a woman is half that 
for slaying a man, “because the rank of a 
woman is lower than that of a man, so also 
her faculties and uses!” The fine for slay- 
ing a stmmi (bo ho a Jew, Christian, or ido- 
later) is the same as for slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also levied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beard, or the hair of the scalp, or the whiskers, 
or both eyebrows, so that they never grow 
again, “ because the beauty of the countenance 
is thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due for any fellow parts, 
as for two eyes, two lips, Ac., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of the complete 


fine is due, and as every finger has three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must be paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. from tbe crown of 
the head to the chin, are specially treated, 
and are termed shijdj. Of shijdj, or ** face 
wounds,” there are ten : (1) hdri/cLh, or such 
as draw no blood — a mere scratch ; (2) cfdmi- 
yaA, a scratch which draws blood, without 
causing it to fiow ; (3) damlyaht a scratch 
which causes blood to flow ; (4) 6d:PaA, a cut 
through the skin ; (5) mutaldhimah, a cut 
to the flesh ; (6) siorndq^ a wound reaching 
into the pericranium; (7) muzihah^ a wound 
which lays bate the bone; (8J hd&himah^ a 
fracture of the skull ; (9) mundkilah^ a frac- 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
the .skull, (10) dnunahy a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmah wound, a third of the com- 
plete fine IS due Fifteen camels arc due for 
a mundkilab., ten for a hdshimah^ five for a 
muzihah, and so on. 

All other wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according to the 
above scale, but are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on the subject sea 
“ Bubu ’1-Diyah ” in the Durru l-Mukhtdr, oi 
the IJidduah, or the Futdwd ^A(amu\r\, or the 
Raddu H-Muhtdt. 

FIQH (4Ai). The dogmatic theo- 
logy of the Muslims Works on Muhammadan 
law, whcthei civil or i eligiou.s The books most 
lead by the S>iinnis are the Iliddyah, written 
by ,1 learned man named ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr, 
AH pait of vhich has been tianslated 
by the late Colonel Charles Hamilton; tho 
Dunu l-Mukhtdr. by “Alau ’d-din, a.H. 1088 ; 
ihc IShnrhu'l-Wiqdyah, by ‘Ubaidu ’llah ibn 
Mas'fid, AH. -745, the Raddu U-Aluhtdr, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn ‘.Vbidi ’d-din, 
and the Fatdwa 'Alamqhi Amongst the 
Imamiyah School, or Shi'ahs, the principal 
works are Kildbu 'sh-Shardv^ by Abu '1- 
Hasan ‘Ali (a h 32G) ; the Muqnv f i H-Fiqh, 
by Abu Ja-far (ah. 3G0) , the Sbard^i'u'l- 
Islam, by Shaikh Najmu 'd-din (a.b G79); 
and the Jdmvu Abbdsi, by Bahu'u 'd-dln 
(A.H. 1031). 

FIRASAH or fardsah. A 

Siifi term for the enlightenment of the heart 
A penetration into the secrets of the un- 
known. *Jlmu U-Jirdsah, “ The science of 
physiognomy.” 

FIRASH “ A couch.** 

In Muhammadan law “ a wife.” 

FIR'AUN (cjyV)- [phaeoah.] 
FIRDAUS The highest 

stage of celestial bliss, [paradise.] 
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FIBE. Arabic ndv (^b)i (1) The 

term an-nar, *<the fire ,”18 generally need in 
the Qor’in and the TraditionB for ^^helL” 
(2) In the Qor’an (SCrah xxxvii. 29) the 
power of God is declared as being able to 
**gire 6re ont of a green tree.'* On which 
al-Baiz&wi says **the usual way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of wood toge- 
ther, one of which is inarkh and the other 
and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. (8) The burning to 
death of human beings is condemned by 
Mu^mmad, who said ** Let no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.’* 

FIEST-BOBN. Although the 

Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in so many of his logal enactments, he 
has carefully avoided any legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
such a marked feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which the first-born of man and beast were 
devoted to Ood, and were redeemed with a 
price. In the Muslim law of inheritance, all 
the sons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father’s inheritance. (Dcut. xxi. 17.) 

In cases of chiefship, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherits, but it rests en- 
tirely upon his fitness for the position Very 
often the eldest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also the case amongst the Jews when Solo- 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Rings 1 . 30 , ii. 32.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from his having had no son 
to survive him. 

FISH. Arabic samak (ulU^). (1) 

Fish ^hich, dying of themselves, float upon 
the surface of the water, arc abominated, 
according to Abii Hanifah. Ash-Shafi*i. 
and Mfilik say they are indifTcrent Abu 
Hanifah teaches that fish which are killed 
by accident are lawful, but such as die 
of themselves without any accident arc un- 
lawful. There an', how ever, diffei ent opinions 
reeardmg those which die of extreme heat or 
cold. 

(2) In the law of sale, it is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not yet caught, nor is it 
lawful to sell fish which the vendor may 
hayp caught and afterwards thrown into a 
lafge tank. 

(3) Whilst the destruction of all animals, 
except noxious ones, is fui bidden during the 
pilgrimage, fishing in tho sea is permitted by 
the Quran, Suruli v. 97 : “ Lawful for you is 
tho game of the sea.” 

FITAN (ejJ!*), pi. of fiUiah, Sedi- 

tions ; strifes ; commotions. 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotiona which shall precede the Resur- 
rection. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
in all tho books of traditions. fSeo thhihu V- 
Bu^ari, p. 1045 ; Saljiihu Muahm^ p. 388.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, “There 
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will be ghalifahs after me that will not go 
the straight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow mv example, bat in those times 
there will be the hearte of devils in the bodies 
of men.” ^uzai^ah then said to him, “O 
Prophet, what shall I do if I live to see 
those days ? ” And the Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who, has the rule over you, even though 
he flog your back and take your money.” 

$afiyah, in a tradition (Recorded in at-Tir- 
mizl and Abu Da'ud), said that Muhammad 
said that the succession would last for thirty 
years, and that the ’‘four rightly directed 
^alifahs ” reigned exactly that time : Abu 
Bakr, two years ; ‘Umar, ten ; ‘Usman, 
twelve ; and ‘All, sis. 

A mover or leader of sedition is called a 
haghi or rebel, [rebellion.] , 

FITRAH {Ijoi). Lit. « Nature.” 

Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
before the time of Mnhammad, which have 
not been forbidden by him. * 

‘Ayisbah relates that the Prophet said: 
“ There are ten qualities of the prophets — 
clipping the mustachios, so that they do not 
enter ^he mouth, not cutting or shaving the 
heard, cleansing the teeth (t.e. miinDdJc)^ 
cleansing the nostrils with water at the 
usual ablutions, cutting the nails, •cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling ont the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the hair of the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at the time 
of ablution.” (See Sahihu Mustim.) 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that the devil resides 
in the nose during the night. (Seek ^f»^A;df,) 

There is a chapter in the Avesta of the 
Parsees, containing injunctions as to the 
pacing of the nails of the hands and feet. 

FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 

ISLAM (1) Shahddah, or bearing witness 
that there is no deity but God ; (2) Sa/dt, or 
the observance of the five stated periods of 
prayer : (3) Zakdt, giving the legal alms once 
a year : (4) Snum, fasting during the whole of 
the month of Ramazan , (5) Hajjy the pil- 
gi image to Makkah once in a life-time. 
They aic also called the five foundations of 
practtcp. as distinguished from the six foun- 
dations of faiUl. [ISLAM, IMAN.] 

FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 

KNOWLEDGE, which are with God alone, are 
.said to be found in the last verse of the Siirnli 
Luqmiin (xxxist, 34) of the Qur'an: *‘Ood! 
with Him is (1) the Knowledge of the Hour; 
(2) and He sendeth down rain ; (3) and He 
knowetb what is in the wombs ; (4) but no 
.soul knoweth what shall be on tho morrow; 
(.5) neither knoweth any soul in what land he- 
.shall die. Verily God is knowing and is in- 
formed of all.'* 

f IVE SENSES,. T.he. Arabic al. 

/lawiUmtl^’l-khamsah 

According to Muhammadan writers,, there ar» 

five external (fdftnrO senses, and five internal 
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(hatfni) seniei. The former being those Uto 
f^onlties known amongst European writers as 
seeing (fro^iroA), hearing (sa»u*aA), smelling 
(sAoiniiuiA), taste; touch -.(/^icsaAX 

^e latter: common sense (hiss-i-mushtarak), 
the imaginative faculty (quwat-i-LhaydC)t the 
thinking faculty ( 9 t(u>at-t-mufa.«arrt/aA), the in- 
Itinotive faculty (quwat-i-wdhimah), the re- 
tentive faculty (qiiwat-i-kdjizah). 

^^r8«l)lC Q/T^h (r^). pi. 

Of^imoA. The injunctions contained in the 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 167) respecting food are as 
follows : ** 0 ye who believe 1 oat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Onij that which dieth of itself, and blood, and 
swine’s flesh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But he who shall 
partake of them by constraint, without desire, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall be upon him. 
Verily God is forgiving and merciful.” 
Surah v. 92. : “ O Believers I wine {khimr) and 
games of chance, and statues, and divining- 
arrpws are only an abomination of Satan’s 
work I Avoid them that ye may prosper.” 

The other injunctions concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

No animal, except fish and locusts, is lirwful 
food unless it be slaughtered according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across the throat and cutting the wind- 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, re- 
peating at the same time the Avords *■ Bi'smi 
Uldhif AUdhu dkbar” i.e. ** In the name of 
God^ God is great.” Auchan animal, so slaugh- 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, Christians, or 
Muhammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either ao idolater, or an apostate fi om Islam , 
is not lawfuL 

^ahhy or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. If^fiydri, or of choice, and 
/ 2 £trdri, or of necessity. The former being 
the slanghtering of animals in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words B^smi *Udhi^ Alldhu 
akhar must be said at the time of the dis- 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from^ the gun. 

According to the Hiddyah, all quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un- 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them. Hyenas, fpzes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, carrion 
crows, ravens, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
mules, wasps, and in general all insects, are 
forbidden. But there is some doubt as to the 
lawfulness of horses’ flesh. Fishep dying of 
themselves are also forbidden. 

The prohibition of wine in the Qur’an under 
the Word khamr is held to exclude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendency, such as 
opium, chars, bhang, and tobacco. 

A Muslim can have no religious scruples 
fo eat with a Ghristiui, as long as the food 


irOBNIOATION 

eaten !s of a lawful kind. Saiyid AJsmaB 
Khi,n Bah^ur, O.S.L, has written a tteatlse 
proving that Muhammadans can eat with the 
Ahl-i~Kitdby namely, Jews or Christians. The 
Muhammadans of India, .whilst they will eat 
food cooked by idolatrous Hindus, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Euro- 
pean Christians ; and they often refuse to 
allow Christians to 'draw water from the 
public wells, although Hindus are permitted 
to do so. Such objections arise solely from 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, no such* objections exist ; and no 
doubt much evil has been caused by Govern- 
ment alloAving Hindustani Mpslims to create 
a religious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conquerors, [eating.] 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The.' Mea- 

tioned in the Qur’an, S^rah ii. 33 : “ And we 
(God) said, ‘ 0 Adam, dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradiso and eat therefrom amply as you 
wish ; but do not draw near this tree ’ {shaja- 
rah).'' 

Concerning this^ tree, the Commentators 
have various opinions. Husain says some 
say it was a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (Jiintah) 
from a Avheat stalk, [auam, fali-J 

FORGIVENESS, [pardon, ‘apu.] 
FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Enjoined in the Qur’an in the following 
words (Surah xhi. 38) : Let the recompense 
of evil be only a like evil — but he who for- 
giveth and maketh peace, shall find his 
rcAvard for it from God ; verily He loveth not 
those who act unjustly. And there shall be 
no way open (i.e. no blame) against those 
who, after being wronged, avenge themselves. 
.... Whoso beareth wrongs and forgiveth— 
this is a bounden duty.” 

FORNICATION. Arabic *ma*(»^3). 

The word zinff includes both fornication with 
an unmarried person, and adultery with a 
married person, [adulteut.] 

The sin.of fornication must be established, 
as in the case of adultery, either by proofs or 
by confession. 

To establish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa- 
tion against a woman of chaste reputation 
and fail to establish it, be must be punished 
with eighty stripesJ [qazf.] 

When a person for conscience sake con- 
fesses the sin of^' fornication, the confession 
must be repeated four times at four different 
appearances before a qazi,and the person con- 
fessing must be very exact and particular as 
to the circumstances, so that there can be no 
mistake. A self-Faccused person may also 
retract the confession at any period before, or 
during, the infliction of the punishment, and 
the retractation must be accepted. 

The punishment for fornication is one hun- 
dred stripes (or fifty for a slave). The 
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tooxLTglng to be inflicted upon a man stand- 
ing and upon a woman sitting; and the 
.woman is notito be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, 
which has no knots uptn it, and the stripes 
should be given not all upon the same part 
Cf the body, [dirrah.] 

In some countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication, 
especially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the following 
Terse in the Qur'an, Surah xxiv. 2-5 : — 

** The whore and the whoiemongcr — scourge 
each of them with an hundied stripes; and 
let not compassion keep you from caiiying out 
the sentence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day : And let some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

** The whoremonger shall not marry other 
than a whoie or an idolatress : and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater. Such alliances are forbidden 
to the faithful. 

“They who defame vii-tuoiis .women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them w-ith 
^fotn score stripes, and receive ye not thoir tes- 
timony for ever, for these aie perverse 
peisons — 

“Save those who afterwaids repent and 
live viituously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful ! ” 

The' Muhammadan law differs from Jewish 
law with legard to fornication; sec Exodus 
xxu. 1C, 17 : — “ If 11 man entice a maul that 
is not betrothed, and he with her, he shall 
surely endow hei to be his wife. If hci fathei 
utterly refuse to give liei unto him. he shall 
pay money accoi-dmg to the dow'i y of mi gins.” 
Deut. xxii. 25-29: — “ If a damsel that is a 
Til gin be betiQlhed unto a husband, and a man 
find her in the city and lie with hei, then ^Q 
shall bring them out unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them w'lth stones that they 
die: the damsel because she cried not, being 
in the city, and the man because he hath 
humbled his neighbour's wife ; so shall thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
man force her and lie with her, then the man 
only that lay with her .shall die. But unto 
the damsel shalt thou do nothing : there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death. . . . If a 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, w^hich is 
betrothed, and lay bold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with her shall give uhto the dam- 
sel’s father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall bo his wife ; because he hath humbled 
ber, he imay not put her away all his 
days.” 

FORTUNE - TELLING. Arabic 
Tcdhandh Mu'awiyah ibn 

Hakam relates that he asked the Prophet if 
it w’cre right to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and he replied, “ Since you 
have embraced Islra, you must not consult 
them.” ^ [magic.} * 
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FOSTERAGE. Arabic TCLfa^ah^ 
rizd^ah According to Abu 

Qanifah, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months ; but the two disciples, Yusuf and Mu- 
hammad, hold it to be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintains that it is three years. Fos- 
terage with re.spect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kinds , first, where 
a woman takes a strange child to nurse, by 
which all futuie matiimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or her 
relations w'lthm the prohibited degrees, Is 
rendered illegal , secondly, where a woman 
nurses two cbiJclien, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits any future 
maitrimonial connection between them. For 
farther pailiculars on this subject, see Ha- 
milton’s 7/zr/a^a A, vol 1 page Lb7 

FOUNDLING. Arabic laqit (M). 

Lit. “ That w'hich is picked up '* The per- 
son who finds the child is called the mul- 
tagit. taking up of a foundling is said 

to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
the finder sees that the child's life is in peiil, 
it IS an incumbent religious duty'. (^Hiddyah^ 
vol. 11 p 252.) ' 

The maintenance of a foundling is defrayed 
from the public tieasury, but the finder is 
not to demand an} thing for his trouble and 
expense, but aftei the finding of the child 
has hcen reported to the magistrate, the child 
IS legally placed under the care of the i/iuf- 
taqit, and supported by the state. A found- 
ling IS declared to be free, and not a slavey 
and unless he be found on the land or pro- 
perty of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
u Muslim. But if the child be found on the 
pioppitv of a Jew or Christian, he will be de- 
claied'a Jew’ or Chiistian as the case may 
be. The muUaqit cannot contract the found- 
ling in marnage without the sanction of tho 
mugistiate, but be may send him to school 
and in every respect see to his education and 
tiaining w’ltbout consulting the magistrate. 

FRIDAY. Arabic Jum'ah 

** The Day of Assembly." The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on w hich they assemble in the Jdmi^ 
^Mas)\d, or chief mosque, and recite two 
rik^ahs of prayeis and listen to the oration, 
or l^utbah at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in tho Traditions to have 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine command. He says, “Friday wgs or- 
dered as a divine day of worship both for the 
Jew and Christian, but they have acted con- 
trary to the command The Jew 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday,*^ 
According to the same traditions, Friday is 
“ the best day on ^ivhich the sun rises, 
the day on which Adam was takexi 49to 
Paradise and turned out of it, the day on 
which be repented and on which he died!/ It 
will also be the Day of Resurrection.” 

There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains all the good he asks of the Almighty, 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim who through 
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negligence omits prayer for three encoesslTe 
Fridays. Muhammad said : — 

** ^hoerer bathes on Friday and comes to 
prayers in the beginning and comes on foot 
and sets near.the Imam and listens to the 
^kutbah, and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every step he took will get the rewards 
of a whole year's worshipping and rewards of 
one year’s fast and one year's prayings at 
night.” 

** There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, one of them who comes 
to the masjid talking triflingly, and this is 
what he gets -instead of rewards ; and there is 
a man who is present for making supplica- 
tions, and he asks God, and if He wills He 
gives him, if not, refuses; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and is 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Friday covers his sins till the next, and 
three days longer ; for God says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ten in return.” 
(Mishkal, book iv. c. xliii.) [ khutbah .] 

FRIENDSHIP with Jews and 

Christians is condemned in the Qur’an, Surah 
V. 56 : 0 ye who believe 1 take not the Jews 

and Christians for your friends (or patrons] ; 
they are the friends of each other; but 
whoso amongst you takes them for friends, 
verily he is of them, and, verily, Ood guides 
not an unjust people.” 

FRUITS OF THE EARTH are 

described in the Qur’an as evidences of God's 
love and care for hia creatures. 

Surah vi. 142 : — 

**He it is who produceth gardens of the 
vine trellised and untrellised, and the palm 
trees, and the corn of various food, and olives, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike. Eat of 
their fruit when they bear fruit, and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingathering: 
and be not prodigal, for God loveth not the 
prodigal” 

Surah xiii. 3 : — 

“And He it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers : and of every fruit He hath placed 
on it two kinds : He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in this are signs 
for those who reflect. 

** And on the earth hard by each other are 
its various portions: gardens of grapes and 
com, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Though watered by the same water, yet 
some make we more excellent as food than 
other : Verily in all this are signs for those 
wha understand.” 

PUaiTIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 

either male or female, is called abtq 
The capture uf a fugitive slave is a laudable 


act, and the captor is ontitlod to a reward of 
forty dirhams. (2) A fugitive on account of 
religion is called muhdjir ( y^^). Special 
blessings are promis^to those who floe their 
country on account c^hoir boing Muslims. * 

Surah iv. 101 : “ Whosoever flees in thO' 
way of God shall And in the earth a spaciousF 
refuge.” 

Surah zxii. 57 3 *' Those who flee in Qod *0 
way and then are slain or die, God will pro*^ 
vide them with a godly provision.” [sLAVESr 

MUHAJiB.] 

FULS (u^)* An idol (or an idol 

temple), belonging to the Bani ^ trib» 
divided between the profession of idolatry 
and Christianity. Destroyed by ‘Ali by order 
of Muhammad, am, 630. (Muir, voL iv. p* 
177.) 

FUNERAL. Arabic jandzdh 

[burial.] 

FURAT — 1). The river 

Euphrates, said to be one of the rivers of 
Eden, [eden.] - 

AL.FURQAN (oV5/«). (1) The title 
of the xxvtb Surah of the Qur’an. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur’an (Surah ii. 181; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 
Taurat revealed to Moses (Surah il. 50 ; xxi. 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 
of Badr (Surah viii. 42). (5) A term used ^y 
Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani-' 
mous in interpretating the word furqdn to 
mean that which distinguishes between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word perek, or pirka^ from the same rootr 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 

FUS9ILAT (.J-U). Lit. •• Were 

made plain.” A title of the XList Surah of 
the Qur’an, from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Surah is also known as 
the Hdmlm as-Sajdah, to distingush it from the 
Surah xxxnnd, which is also c ailed os-iSajdh A, 
or “ Adoration.” 

FUTURE LIFE. The immortality 

of the soul and the reality of a future life are 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhammad, and very numerous are the 
references to it in the Qur’an. The whole 
system of Islam is based upon the belief in 
the future existence of the soul of man. A 
descriptioin of the special character of this 
future life will be found in the article on 

PARADISE. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Ddru H-Akhirat, Ddru 'l-Baqa" 
Ddru Uqhd, 
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GABIl(;^). [majus.] 

GABRIEL. Arabic Jihrail 
^ Qur’an Jibril ( 

The angelic being who is supposed to have 
“been tbo medium of the revelation of the 
■Qur’^ to Muhammad. Ho is mentioned 
only twice in tbo Qur’an by namo. Suratu *1- 
Baqarab ii. 91 : Whoso is the enemy of 
Gabriel — for ho hath by God’s leavo caused 
to descend on thy heart the confirmation of 
previous revelations,” &c. And again in 
Suratu ’t-Tahrim, Ixvi. 4 : “ God is his Pro- 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup- 
posed to be spoken of in Surahs ii 81, 254; 
V. 109 ; xvi. 104, as “ the Holy Spirit,” Ruhu 
*l‘Qudu8; in Surah xxvi. 193, as ‘^tbe Faith- 
ful Spirit,” ar-Ruhu H'Am\n\ and in Itii. 5, as 
** one teriible in power,” Shadidu 'l-Quwd. 

The account of Gabriol’s first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as follows by Abu 
*1-Fida’: “ Muhammad was w'ont to retire to 
Mount Hira for a month every year. When 
the year of his mission came, he wont to 
Mount Hira in the month of Ramaziin for tho 
purpose of sojourning there, having his 
family with him *, and there he abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleased 
to bless him. Gabriel came to him, and said 
to him, * Recite I ’ And he replied, * What 
shall I recite?* And ho said, ‘ Recite thou, 
in tho namo of thy Lord who created Created 
man from clots of blood. Recite thou ! For 
the Lord is most Beneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not ' After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and hoard a voice from heaven 
which said, * Thou art tho Messenger of God 
and I am Gabriel ' He continued standing in 
bis place to contemplate Gabriel until ho 
withdrew.” [qdran.] 

Sir William Muir says : It is clear that at 
a later period at least, if not from tbo first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
such misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by tho power of tho Holy 
^ost, which overshadowed her. But it was 
<&briel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of the Saviour. The Roly Ghost 
was therefore another namo for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third person 
in the Trinity I ” 

With reference to the verse quoted above, 
from the Suratu l-Baqarah, Sale says the 
Commentators say that the Jews asked what 
angel it was that brought the Qur’in to Mu- 
l^ammad, and on being told that it was 
Gabriel) they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the messenger of wTath and judg- 
:meDt ; but that if it had been Michael they 


would have believed on him, because that 
angel was their friend, and the messenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that tho 
only distinct asseriion of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revelation, occurs in a 
Madanlyah Surah. 

Gabriel is called in Muslim books ar-Ruhu 7- 
A^zanit “ The Supremo Spirit”; ar~Ruku 7- J/?t- 
karranij" The Honoured Spirit ” ; Ruhu */-Ilgd\ 
“ The Spirit of casting into”; Ruhu 'l-QuduH, 
“ Tho Holy Spirit ” ; and ar-Rubu U-Amin, 

The Faithful Spirit. 

GAMBLING (Arabic maisiTj 
; qimdr jUi) is forbidden in the 

Qur'an. 

Surah ii. 216 : “ They will ask thee con- 
cerning vvuno, and games of chance. Say both 
IS a groat sin, and advantage also, to men, 
but their sin is greater than their advan- 
tage.” 

Surah v. 93 : “ Only would Satan sow 
hatred and strife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
the remembrance of God, and from prayer: 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them? ” 

The evidence of a gambler is not admis- 
sible in a Muhammadan court of law, because 
gaming is a great crime. {^Uiddyah ii. 

p. 688.) 

GARDEN. Arabic jannah ; 
Heb. p, pi. In the Qur’an the 

residence of our first parents is called 
Ai-jannah, “the garden,” and not Jannatu 
^Adn, or the “Garden of Eden,” Jannatu 
^Adn being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Al^janndt, “ the gardens,” is a term frequently 
used in the Qur’an for the state of heavenly 
joy ; and tho stages of paradise, which are 
eight, are known as — (1) The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (3) The 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The garden of 
Eden, (5) The garden of refuge, (6) The 
garden of delight, (7) The garden of ^ILliyun, 
(8) The garden of Paradise, [paradise.] 

GENU. Arabic jinn and 

jdnn Muhammad was a sincere 

believer in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has loft a record of his belief in the 
Lxxiind chapter of his Qur’an, entitled the 
Suratu %Jinn. It opens thus : — 

“ Say : It hath been revealed to me that a 
company of JINN listened and said, — Verily, 
we have heard a marvellous discourse 
(Qur’an); 

“It gmideth to the truth; wherefore we 
believed in it, and we will not henceforth Join 
any being with our Lord ; 

“ And He, — may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted 1 — hath taken no eponee neither 
hath he any offspring. 
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«< Bat tlie foolish among as hath Bpolcen of 
God that which is onjust ; 

*‘And we Terily thoagbt thgt uo 6nd 
amongst men or jinn womd hare uttered a 
lie against God. 

“ There are indeed people among men, who 
have sought for refuge onto people among 
jinn : but they only increased their folly : 

“ And they thought as ye think, that God 
would not raise any from the dead. 

“And the Heavens did we essay, but 
found them filled with a mighty garrison, and^ 
with flaming darts ; ' 

“ And we sat on some of the seats to listen, 
but whoever listeneth findeth an ambush 
rtady for him of flaming darts.” 

The following exhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late Mr. Lane (the 
learned author of the Modern Egyptians and 
of Notes on the Arabian Nights), but slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre- 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of five orders, namely, 
Jann (^\ho are the leest powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitans (or devils), ‘Ifrlts, and Mai ids The 
last, it is added, are the most powerful ; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as ceitam 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jann are generally used indisciimi- 
nately as names of the whole species, whether 
good or bad, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shaitan is com- 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
•I/i it is a powerful evil genius ; a Marid, an 
evil genius of the most powerful class. The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, evil ones) are 
called by the Persians Deres, the most 
powerful evil Jinn, Narahs (which signifies 
“males,” though they are said to be males 
and females) ; the good Jinn , Piris, though 
this teim is commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the ^ophet, it is said, 

“ The Jann were created of a smokeless fire.” 
The word which signifies “ a smokeless fire ’ 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
“the flame of fire.” Al-Jauhari (in the Sihah) 
renders it rightly ; and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblis created. Al-Jdnn 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Qur’an (Surah xv. 
27) : “ And the Jann [the father of the Jinn, 
t.e. Iblis] we had created before [I'.e. before 
the creation of Adam] of the fire of the 
Samum [t.e. of the fire without smoke].” 
Jann also signifies “ a serpent,” as in other 
passages of the Qur’an, and is used in the 
same book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally believed to be used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several appa- 
rently contr^ctory traditions from the Pro- 
pheti which are reconciled by what has been 
above stated ; in one it is said that Iblis was 
the father of all the Jann and Shaitan ; Jann 
being here synonymous with Jinn ; in another, 
that J^ was the father of aU the Jinn, here 
Jann bein^ used as a name for IhRt. 
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**It is held,” says al-Qarwini, “thkt thn 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume various forms. 
People differ* in oq^on respecting these 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Shaitans 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
MnHazilahs [a sect of Mushm freethinkers], 
and some hold that God, whose name be 
exalted, created the angels of the light of 
fire, and the Jinq of its flame [but this is at 
variance with the general opimon], and the 
Shaitans of its smoke [which is also at 
variance with ihe common opinion] ; and that 
[all] these kinds of beings are [usually] in- 
visible to men, but that they assume what 
forms they please, and when thoir form be* 
comes condensed they are visible.” This last 
remark illustrates several descriptions of 
genii in the Arabian Nights, where the form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
like an enormous pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and less gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jann [or 
Jinn] two thousand years before Adam [or, 
according to some writers, much earlier], and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn; others, that they had only preachers or 
admonishers ; others, again, that seventy 
apostles were sent, befoie Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly 
believed that the preadamitc Jinn were go- 
verned by forty (or, according to some, 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab wnters give the name of Sulniman (or 
Solomon) ; and that they derive their appel- 
lation fiom the last of these, who was called 
Jann ibn Jann, and who, some say, built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-QazwinI: — , 

“ It is related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the sea. and the plains and the 
mountains ; and the favours of God were mul- 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law ; but they 
transgressed and offended, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth 1 whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and of 
those who were made prisoners was *AzazIl 
(afterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slaughter was made among them. At 
that time, *Azazil was young; he grew up 
among the angels [and probably fpr that 
reason was called one of them], and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of them ; and his days were pro- 
longed until he became their chief ; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, * When w» 
said unto the Angele, W’orship ye AdaiPi and 
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f all] worshipped except Iblis, [who] was 
one] of the Jinn.* (SQrah L 49).*^, 

Iblis, we are told by another authority, 
was sent as a governor upon the earth, and 
judged among the Jinfi a thousand years, 
after which he ascended into hoaven, and re- 
mained employed in worship until the crea- 
tion of Adam. The name of Iblis was origi- 
nally, according to some, *AzazIl (as before 
mentioned), and according to others, al- Haris ; 
his patronymic is Abu Munnah or Abu *1- 
Qhimr. It is disputed whether he was of 
the angels or of the Jinn. There aVe three 
opinions on this point : (1) That he was of the 
angols, from a tradition from Ibn ^Abbas ; 
(2) That ho was gf the Shaitans (or evil 
Jinn), as it is said in the Qur'an, “ Except 
Iblis' [who] was [one] of the Jinn”; this was 
the opinion of al-Ilasanu 'UBasri, and is that 
commonly held ; (3) That he was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jinn, but created alone 
of fire. Ibn 'Abbas founds his opinion on 
the same text from which al-Hasanu '1-BasrI 
derives his ; " When we said unto the angels, 
worship yc Adam, and [all] worshipped ex- 
cept Iblis. [who] Was Tone] of the Jinn ’* 
(before quoted) , which ne explains by say- 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among the angels are called *‘the Jinn,” be- 
cause they aie veiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on account of their superioritv ; 
and that Iblis was one of these Jinn. ^ 
adds, that he had the government of the 
lowest hoaven and of the earth, and was 
caTled the Ta’us (/if. ** Peacock ”) of the 
angels ; Hod that there, was not a spot in the 
lowest heaven but be had prostrated himself 
upon it ; but when the Jinn rebelled upon the 
earth, God sent a troop of angels, who dmve 
them to the islands and mountains ; and Iblis 
being elated with prido, and refusing to pro- 
strate himself before Adam, God transformed 
him into a Shaitan. But this reasomng is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented as saying, ** Thou hast created 
me of fire, and 'has created him [Adam] of 
earth.” It is therefore argued, ** If he were 
created originally of fire, how was he created 
of light ? for the angels were [all] created of 
light.” The former verse may be explained 
by the tradition that Iblis. having been .taken 
captive, was exalted amonjg the angels ; or, 
perhaps, there is an ellipsis after the word 
Angels”; for it might be inferred that the 
odknmand given to the Angels was also (and 
a /britori) to be obeyed by the Jinn., 

According to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
Shaitans are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer existence. ** The Shaitans,” 
it is added, ** are the children of Iblis, and 
die not but with him ; whereas the [uther] 
Jinn die before him, though they may live 
many centuries. But this is nob altogether 
accordant with- the popular belief: Iblis and 
many other evil Jmn are to survive mankind, 
butNthey are to die before the general resur- 
rection, as also even the angels, the last of 
whom will be the Angel of Death, ^zra'iL 
Yet not all* the evil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 
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hurled at them from heaven ; wherefore, the 
Arabs, whan they see a shooting star (i/uAd6), 
often exclaim, * May God transfix the enemy 
of the faith ! * Many also are killed by other 
Jinn, and some even by men. The fire of 
which the Jinn is created circulates in his 
veins, in place of blood ; therefore, when he 
receives a mortal wound, this fire, issuing 
from his veins, generally consumes him to 
ashes. 

The Jinn, it has been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with human beings ; in which latter c»e, 
the offspring partakes of the nature of l^th 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the angels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguished the five sons of their chief, 
Iblis ; namely, Tir, who brings about calami- 
ties, losses, and injuries ; a1-A*.war, who en- 
courages debauchery ; Sut, who suggests lies ; 
Daaim, who causes hatred between man and 
wife ; and Zalambur, who presides over places 
of trafiBc. 

The most common forms and habitations 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now be 
described. The following traditions from the 
Prophet are to the purpose 

The Jmn are of various shapes, having the 
forms of serpents, scorpions, lions, wolves, 
jackals, dec. The Jinn are of three kinds — 
one on the land, one on the sea, and one in 
the air The Jmn consist of forty troops, 
each troop consisting of six hundred thou- 
sand. The Jinn are of three kinds — one have 
wings and fly ; another are snakes and dogs ; 
and the third move about from place to place 
like men. Domestic snakes are asserted to 
be Jinn on the s^e authority. 

The Prophet ordered hid followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intruded at 
prayers ; but on other occasions, he seems to 
have required first to admonish them to 
depart, and then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however, differ in opinion 
whether all kinds of snakes or seiqSents 
should be admonished first ; or whether any 
should; for the Prophet, say they, took a 
covenant of the Jinn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command], that they should 
not enter the houses of the faithful ; there- 
fore, it IS argued, if they enter, they break 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without previous admonishment. Yet 
it is related that 'Ayishah, one of the Pro- 
phot’s wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream,, and fear- 
ing that It might have been a Muslim Jinni, as 
it did not enter her chamber, when she was 
undressed, gave in alms, as an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about ^300), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the shapes of serpents, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 
case they are sometimes of the stature of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. B good, they are generally resplen- 
dimtly handsome; if exU, horribly hideous. 
They become invisible at pleasure t^y a rapid 
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•ztenaion or rarefaotioB of tlie partioles 
•which compose them), or snddenly disappear 
in ^he earth or air, or through a solid wajL 
Many Muslims in the present day profess 
t9 haye seeu and held intercourse with 
them. 

The Zsu&croA, which is a whirlwind that 
raises the sand or dust in the form of a 
pillar of prodigious height, often seen sweep- 
ing across the deserts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the flight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 

riding in the whirlwind,” the Arabs often 
exclaim, **&on! Ironl” (^Hadid! Hadidl) 
or, “Ironi thou unlucky 1 ” (fiadid! yd 
Maahuni !), as the Jinn are supposed to have 
A great dread of that metal ; or thev exclaim, 
<*Qod is most great 1” (Alldhu atbar!) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jinn is in the mountains of Qaf, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and the firma- 
ment ; and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
wells, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, &c,, on the ground, or enter a bath, or 
let down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say. 

Permission 1 ” or “Permission, ye blessed 1 ” 
(^Izn! or Izn yd Mubdrakun!). The evil 
spirits (or evil genii'), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con- 
tinue, however, to ascend to the confines of 
the lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblls in the fol- 
lowing tradition, applies also to the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides His chief abode 
[among men] is the bath ; his chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food is whatever is killed without the 
name of Ood being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu’a^in, 
the mizmar (a musical pipe), i.e. any musical 
instrument) ; his Qur’an, poetry ; bis written 
character, the marks made in geomancy ; 
his speech, falsehood ; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par- 
ticular jnacoB, was the opinion of the early 
Arabs. It is said in the Qur'an (Surah 
Ixxii. 6), “ And there were certain men who 
sought refuge with certain of the Jinn.” In 
the commentary of the Jalalan, I find the 
following remark on these words: — ^‘*When 
they halted, on their journey, inr a place of 


fear, each man said, * I seek refuge with thg 
lord of this place, from the mischief of his 
foolish ones I In illustration of this, I may 

insert the following tradition, translated from 
a/-Qasiotni:— “It is related by a certain 
narrator of traditions, that he descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off a .ewe from among them ; and he arose, 
and raised his voioe, and cried, * 0 inhabitant 
of the valley whereupon he heard a voioe 
saying, * 0 wolf, restore to him his sheep ! ’ 
and the wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and depSHed.” The same opinion is held by 
the modem Ar^bs, Ihough probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo. It is believed that each 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathodsmon, which has the form 
of ajserpent. 

It has already been mentioned t^at sotne of 
the Jinn are Muslims, and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
duties of religion, namely, prayers, alms- 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama- 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
* Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

No man, it is said, ever obtained sneb ab- 
solute power over the Jinn as Sulaiman ibn 
Da’ud (Solomon, the son of David). This he 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come doyrn to him from 
heaven. It was a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name ” of God 
[▲L-iSMiT ’l-a‘zam], and was partly composed 
of brass and partly of iron. With the hi ass ho 
stamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn; with the iron (for a reason befoio men- 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or devila. 
Over both orders he had unlimited power, as 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generally said, the wild beasts. His wa/ir, 
Asaf Che son of Barkhlyah, is also said to 
have been acquainted with “ the most great 
name,” by uttering which the greatest mira- 
cles may bo performed, even that of raising 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved 
on his ring, Sulaiman compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the true faith, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons. 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Sulaiman is given to the universal monarchs 
of the preadamite Jinn ; luiless the story of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
confounding him with those kings of the 
Jinn. 

The in juries related to have been inflicted 
upon human beings by evil genii are of various 
kinds. Genii arc said to have ofte{n carried 
off beautiful women, whom they have forcibly 
kept as their wives or concubines. Malicious or 
disturbed genii are asserted often to station 
themsolves on the roofs, or at the windows^ 
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hotifles, ktd to throw down bricks and 
atones on persons passing by. When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to persecute terriblv any 
person who goes to reside in it. They are 
also very apt to pilfer provisions, &c. Many 
learned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, repeat the 
words, <<In the name of God, the Gompap- 
aionate, the Merciful ! *' on locking the doors 
-of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
-covering the bread-basket, or an}thing con- 
taining food. During the month of Ramazan, 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison ; and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
eometimes repeat the words above mentioned, 
n-nd sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart- 
ments of their houses. 

To complete this sketch of Arabian myth- 
ology, an account must bo added of several 
oreatures generally believed to be of inferior 
•orders of the Jinn. One of these is tho 
Ohul, which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaijban, or evil genii, that eats men, and 
is also described by some as a Jinn, oi an 
enchanter, who assumes various forms. The 
GJiuls are said to appear in the forms of 
various animals, and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous shapes ; to haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots ; to feed 
upon dead human bodies;^ and to kill and 
devour any human creature vs bo has the 
misfortune to fall in their wav ; whence the 
term “ Ghul ” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respecting tho Ghul is, that it is a demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the deserts, resembling both man and bruto ; 
that it appears to n person travelling alone 
in the night and in solitaiy places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a traveller, 
lures him out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this : that, when tho Shai- 
tans attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the coxrflnes of the* lowest heaven], they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt ; 
some falling into a sea, or rather a largo 
river (bakr)y become converted into croco- 
diles ; and some, falling upon the land, be- 
•come Qhuls* The same author adds the fol- 
lowing* tradition : “ The Qhul is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms and appearances; and atKi-ms that 
sey^al of the Companions of the Prophet 
saw Qbuls in their travels ; and that *Umar 
among them saw a Qhul while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islam, and struck it with his 
sword.” 

It appears that “ Qhul ” is, properly speak- 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kihd above described ; the maje is called 
< Qutnib.” It is said that these beings, and 
the Qk^ddar, or Gha^rr&r, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblis and of a wife whom 
God created for him of the flre of the Samum 
(which hetw signifles, as in an instance 
before mentioned, ** a smokelees fire ”) ; and 
that they sprang from an egg. The female 
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Qhul, it is added, appears to men in the 
deserts, in various forms, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitutes herself to 
them. 

The SMat, or Si^la’, is an 9 ther demoniacal 
creature, described by some [or rather, by 
most authors] as of the Jinn. It is said that 
it is mostly found in forests ; and that when 
it captures a man, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country ; that sometime the wolf would 
hunt one of them by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seized it, the Si‘la’ would 
cry out, “ Come to my help, for the wolf de- 
voureth me I ” or it would cry, “Who will 
liberate me ? I have a hundred dinars, and 
he shall receive them I ” But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of tho Si4a\ no 
one would liberate it; and so the wolf 
would eat it. 

An island in the sea pf China (!?In) is called 
“ the island of tho Si'la’,’’ by Arab geographers, 
from its being said to be inhabited by the 
demons so named; they are described as 
creatures of hideous forms, supposed toibe 
Shaitans, the offspring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men. 

The Qhaddar is another creature of a simi- 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes m Tiha- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said that it entices a man to it, and either 
tortures him in a manner not to be described, 
or merely terrifies him, and leaves him. 

The Dalhuii is also a demoniacal being, in- 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich. It 
eats the flesh of men whom the sea casts on 
the shore from wrecks. Some say that a 
Dalhun once attacked a ship on the sea, and 
desired to take the crew ; but they odntended 
with it; whereupon it uttered a cry which 
caused them to fall on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal cretffure, 
having the form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally) ; and it is be- 
lieved that the Nasnas is the offspring of a 
Shiqq and of a human being. The Shiqq 
appears to travellers ; and it was a demon of 
tl^s kind who killed, and was killed by *A1- 
qamah, the son of Safwan, the son of Umai- 
yah, of whom it is well known that he was 
killed by a Jinn. So says al-QazwmL 

The Nasnas (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being; having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with w'hich it hops with much agility ; as 
being found in the woods of al-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speecli ; “ but God,” it is 
added, “ is all knowing.” It is said that it is 
found in Hazramaut as well as al-Yaman ; and 
that one was brought alive to al-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a face, which was in its breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. The p^ple of 
^af ramant, it is added, eat it ; and its flesh 
is sweet. It is only generated in their country. 
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A fiiAtt ^ho went there aseeHed that he saw 
B oaptnred Nasnaa, which cried out for mercy, 
honjuring him by God and by himself. 

A race of people whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
called Jabah (supposed to be Java), in tho 
sea of Hind, or India. A hind of Nasnus is 
also described as inhabiting tho island of Raij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

Tho Hatif is a being that is heard, but not 
seen ; and is often mentioned by Arab writers. 
It is generally tho communicator of some 
intelligence in the way of advice, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane's Modem Egyptians ; 
Lane's Nates on the Arabian Nghtsi) 

GENTILES. Arabic Tfmmi (^5^^ 

from umniy “a mother”); pi. umnuyun^ tit 
<< Ignorant as new-born babes.” Hebrew 

According to al-Baiziiwi, all tho 

peoplo of the earth who do not possess a 
divine Book. In tho Qur'an, the term is spe- 
cially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 

Surah Ixii. 2: **Ho (God) it is who sent 
unto tho Gentiles a Prophet, amongst them to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book, tho wMsdom, 
although they were before in obvious error.” 

^EO^GI’E, St. [JIBJIS, AL-KHIZR.] 

Al-QBABAH (iUULJl). «The 

desert.” A name given to the open plain 
near al-Afadinah. 

QBABN Fraud or deceit 

in sales. 

QBADDAB a species of 

demon said to be found on the borders of 
al-Yaman. [oEiin.] 

. <lirADlR A festival of 

the Shl^ahs on tho 18th of the month of Zu 1- 
Qijjah, when three images of dough filled 
with honey are made to represent Abu Bakr, 
•XJmari and ‘Usman, which are stuck with 
knives, and the honey is sipped as typical of 
the blood of the usurping ^alifahs. The 
festival is named from Ghadir. “ a pool,” and 
the festival commemorates, it is said, Muham- 
mad having declared *Ali his successor at 
Qhadlr Khum, a watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-MadInah. 

QSAIB (s-^). Lit. “ Secret.” 

The terms Ghaihu H-Huwlydh, Secret es- 
sence,” and df- Ghaihu 'UMutlaqs ** the absolute 
unknowable,” are used by $ufi mystics to 
express the- natui'e of God. (*Abdu 'r-Raz- 
zaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

QBAIRAH (V^). ** Jealousy.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ There 
is a kind of jealousy (yhairaK) which God 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy which 
be abominates. The jealousy which God 
likes is when a man has susjJicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a stranger ; 
the jealousy which God abominates is when, 
without cause, a man harbours in his heart a 
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bad opinion of his wife.” (Mishkdt^ book 
xiii. c. XV. pt. 2.) « 

(aiAIR.LMAHDI(^A9-y^). Lit. 

“ Without Mahdi.” A small sect trho believe 
that tho Imam Mahdi will not reappear. They 
say that, one Saiyid Muhammad of Jcypore 
was the real Mahdi, the twelfth Imam, and 
that he has now gone nover more to return. 
They venerate him as highly as they do tho 
Prophet, and consider all other Muslima to 
bo unbelievers. On tho night called Lailatu 
'1-Qadr, in the month of Ramazan, they meet 
and repeat two rak'ah prayers. After that act 
of devotion is over, they say : “ God is Al- 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
Qur'iin and Mahdi are just and true. Imam 
Mahdi is come and gone. Whosoever disbe- 
lieves this is an infidel.” They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qflnun-i~Isldm.) 

QJBLAMARAT plural of 

ghamrah, « abyss.” A word used to express 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Qur'iin, 
Surah vi. 93 : “ But couldst thou see when 
tho ungodly are in the foods of death (^«/- 
mardtu 'l-maut). and the angels roach forth 
their hands, saying, 'Yield up your souls : — 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu- 
miliating punishment.* ” 

al-QHANI “The Inde- 

pendent One.” One of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces- 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lx. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer, » He is ncA.” 

(|S^B (s— fc). “ Using by force ; 

usurpation.” 

Qhgsb, in its literal sense, means the for- 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signi^es the taking of 
the property of another which is valuable 
and sacred, without the consent of the pro- 
prietor, in such a manner as to destroy the 
proprietor’s possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put- 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another ; because by the use of the slave 
of another, and by loading the quadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car- 
.pet of another tho possession of the pro-, 
prietor is not destroyed It is to be observed 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is-held in ■ 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon- 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con- 
trary, he should not have made the usurpa- 
tion knowingly and wilfully (as where a per- 
son destroys property on the supposition of 
its belonging to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), he is iu^^that 
case also’ liabla for a compensation, because 
a compensation is the right of iqen ; but he is 
not an offender, as his* erroneous offenoo ie 
cancelled. ^Hiddyah; voL iii. p. 622.) 
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AL-OHASHITAH 

al-QHASHIYAH “The 

Covoring, Ovorwhclming ” A name given to 
Iho Lxxxviiith Surah of the Qur’an, the word 
occurring in the (IrHt verso for tho Day of 
Judgment: ‘* Has there conio to thee tho 
story of the overwhelming ? " 

IHASIL ( J-^). “ A washer of 

the dead.” An official is generally appointed 
for this purpose by the Imam of the parish. 

(zHASSAN a tribe of 

Arabs inhabiting the western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Muhammad. 
(See Muir’s Li/'e of Mahomet^ vol. i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 

OHATAFAN (oW.fc). .An Arabian 

tribe descended from Qais. 

(iHAUS Lit. “ One to whom 

wo can cry for help.” A meduator. A title 
given to a Muhammadan saint. Some hold 
it to bo tho 'highest order of sanctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
Qntb. According to tho (i/nijfisu '/•Lughfth 
it is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of Qutb^ 

QHAZAB (s— A-t). “Anger,” 

“ wrath.”, A word used frequently in tho 
Qui’*an for tho wrath of CJod, e.q. Surah iv. 
95 : “ God shall be angry with him.” 

QHAZI Oiie who fights in 

the cause of Islam. A hero ; a warrior. One 
who slays an infidel. It is also a title of 
distinction conferred by Muslim rulers upon 
generals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empire tho tillo of Ghazl implies 
something similar to our ** Field Marshal.” 
The Prophet is related to have said, *‘God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
tho road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet. Ho shall, if ho bo 
nut killed, rotui-n to his home with plunder 
and 10 wards. And if he die, his reward is 
paradise.” fMishkat, book xvii. c. 1.) 

QHAZWAH A militarr 

force when it is load by either an Apostle 
(^Rasul) or an Im^. A small force com- 
manded by one of the Imm’s lieutenants is a 
or brigade. (See Ghiydsu U-Luakah. 

in toco.) 

♦l-QHAZZALI Abu 

llainld Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al- Ghnzzdli. is a well known Sunni 
doctor surnamed Hujjatu H- Islam (“ tho proof 
of Isl^ ”). He was a native of Tus, and for 
Bometimo a professor in tho college at Nai- 
sapur. Bom a.u. 450 (a.d. 1058), died a.u. 
505 (a.d. 1111), at fus. Hie exposition 
on tho nature of God will bo found in tho 
article OOD. His great theological work is 
the /Ayd’u ‘ Ulumi 'd-Din. 

QHIBAH “Slander; 

calumny.” Anything whispered of an absent 
person to his detriment, although it be true. 
(fiuhtan expressing a false accusation.) 
fjH^hah is condemned in the Qur’an (Surah 
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xlix. 12) . ‘*0 believer.^, avoid frequent sus- 
picions, for some suspicions aro a crime ; 
neither lot ono of you traduce (ghibah) another 
in his absence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and calumny 
in the Traditions (vide Mishkaty book xxii. 
ch. X.) 

OHIPAR (jU-*). An Arabian 

tribo in the time of Muhammad who inha- 
bited a tract of country in tho vicinity of al- 
Madinah. They wore descendants of Abu 
Zairi ’1-Ghifarp 

QHISHAWAH Lit. “A 

covering.” A dimness in the eye. A word 
used in the Qur’an for spiritual blindness. 
Surah ii. 6 : “ Their hearts and their ears 
hath God scaled up, and over their eyes is a 
covering*' 

QHISLIN The water, 

blood, and matter, supposed by Muhamma- 
dans to run down the skin and flesh of the 
damned in hell. See Qur’an, Surah lux. 86 : 
**No friend shall he have here that day, 
nor food but gk^&lin** 

GHQL (Jy^). A man-deYouriDg 

demon of tho woods. A species of Jinn 

[OENII.] 

QHULAM pi. ghilmah. A 

boy under age. A term used in modem 
Muslim for .*i slave, the legal word being 
*a5(/. It occurs in tho Qur’an for a son. 
Surah lii. 42 : ‘‘ She (Mary) said, ‘ How can 
1 have a son when a man has not touched 
me?” 

QUULAT (Hi). Lit. “The Zea- 

lots.” A title given to a leading sect of the 
Shrubs who, through their excessive zeal for 
tho Imams, have raised them abbvo the 
degree of human beings. 

(zHULCL (Jyf^). Defrauding or 

purloining any part of tho lawful plunder in 
a jihad or religious war. Forbidden in tl^e 
Qur’^, Surah in. 155: “But he who shall 
defraud, shall como forth with his defraud- 
ings on the day of the resun*ection : then shall 
every soul be paid what it hath merited, and 
they shall not bo treated with injustice.” 

QHURAB (s^V). Lit. “ A crow.” 

(rhur'dbu *l-Bain : “'The crow "of separation.” 
A term used by the ^ufi mystics for a cei-tain 
state of separation from God. (*Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of §ufi Tenns.) 

QBUBRAH (S/). A fine of five 

hundred dirhams. A slave of that value. It 
is tho fine for a person striking a woman 
so as to occasion a miscarriage. {Hiddgah, 
vol. iv. p. 552.) 

QBUSL (J-A), as distinguished 

from g&asl (washing) is the religious act of 
bathing the whole body after a legal im- 
purity. It is founded upon the express in- 
junotion of the Qur’an, Surah v. 9 ; “ If ye era 
polluted then purify yourselves.” And the 
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Traditions most minutely relate the occasions 
on which the Prophet performed the cere- 
mony of ghuslf or bathing. The Muslim 
teachers of all sects are unanimous in pre- 
scribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
junuby or impuie: (1) Hayzy menses; (2) 
nt/fls, puerperium ; (3) jima^y coitus ; (4) 
ihtildm^ pollutio nocturna. It is absolutely 
necessary that every part of the body should 
be washed, for ‘Ali relates that the Prophet 
said, ** He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will bo punished in hell accord- 
ingly.” (Miskkdty book ii. c. Tiii.) 

QHUSL MASNtJN 

Lit. “ Washings which are Sunnah.*’ 

Such washings are founded upon the Sun- 
nah, or precept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they are not supposed to be of 
divine institution. They are four in number : 
(1) Upon tho admission of a conveii; to 
Islam ; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festivals; (3) After washing the 
dead ; (4) After blood-letting. (See ^hihu 
p. 39, Bdhu V- Ghusl.) Akrimah 
relates that people came from al-*lraq and 
asked Jbn ^Abbas if ho believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
^Abbas replied, ^ No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and 1 will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. The people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, * 0 men I 
bathe ye on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.”* (Matthew’s Mishkdt,To\ i. 
p. 120, from the Hadis of Abu Da’ud.) 

GIANTS. There is but one allu- 
sion to giants in the Qur’an, namely, to the 
tribe *Ad, who are spoken of as men ** with 
lofty statures” (Surah Ixxxix. 6}, and tho 
commentator, Shah *Abdu ’1-AzIz of Delhi, 
says they were men of not less than twelve 
yards in stature. According to a tradition in 
the Kitdbu ^sh-Shafah by tho Qazi *Ayaz 
(p. 65), Adam was sixty yards in height. 
In the Ghiydsu 'l-Lughahy^ giant named 
is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 3,600 years, and that he was so 
high, that the flood in the days of Noah only 
reached to his waist. There are traditions 
and stories of giants whose graves exist unto 
the present day, throughout the whole of 
Asia. Opposite the Church Mission House at 
Peshawur is a grave nine yards long, which 
is held in groat reverence by both Mul^am- 
madans and Hindus. Do la Belle, in his 
Travels in Persioy vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which exist in Persia. Giant graves in 
^indtfBtan are numerous. 

GIDEON. In the Qur’an there is 

evidently a contusion in one passage between 
tho story of Saul as told therein, and the 
account of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
as the following extracts will show x — 

And when Saul marched forth with his 
iorces, he said, * God will test you by a river : 
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He who drinketh of it shall not be of my 
band ; but he who shall not taste it, drinking 
a drink out of the hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.* And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it. And when they had passed it, 
he and those who believed with him, the 
former said, ‘ Wo have no strength this day 
against Goliath (Jalut) and his forces : ’ But 
they who held it as certain that they must 
meet God, said, ^ How oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a "numerous host ! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.'” 
(Surah ii. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vii. 5 : — 

“ So they brought down the people unto 
the water ; and the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself ; likewise every one that bowetb 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lord 
said. By tho throe hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianiles into thine 
hand ** , 

GIFTS. Arabic hihah (^), pi. 

hibdt. A deed of gift. The term hibah in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exchange. He who makes the gift is called 
tho wdhiby or donor; the thing given, mauhuh ; 
and tho person ^o whom it is given is mauhub' 
laku. 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
^ft when he said, “A donor preserves his 
right to bis gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it.” Although there is another 
tradition which says : " Let not a donor re- 
tract his gift ; but let a father if ho pleases 
retract his gift to his son.” Ash-Shafi‘I 
maintains that it is not lawful to retract a 
gift, except it be from a father to a son. All 
the doctors are agreed that to, retract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : The 
retraction of a gift is like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
stranger may be retracted, but ifbt a gift t j 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the mut aa’ 
consent of the parties, should bo effecte x by 
a decree of the Qa?i, or judge. 
vol. iii. p. 290.) 

GIRDLE. Arabic nitdq (j^). 

Amongst the Bakhtashls and several other 
orders of faqirs, investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into tne order. Tjie 
Bakhtashls say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after (him 
fifteen other prophets wore it in succession, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu*aib, Job, Joseph, Abra- 
ham, Hnsha*, Yusha*, Jirjis, Jonas, $alih, 
Zakariah, al-KU?r, Ilyas, and Jesus. (Brown’s 
Dervishes y p. 146.) 

GNOSTICS. THq singular cor- 
respondence between the allusions to the cru- 
cifixion in the Corkn, and the wild specula- 
tions of the early heretics, have led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from llgypt 



^I^efore th^ Bixth centoxy, and there ie no 
* reason, for snppoBing that it had at any tune 
.gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no afflnit}' between the Bupemataralism of the 
Gnostics and Docetss, and the rationalism of 
the Corftn. According to the former, the 
Deity must be removed far from the gross 
contact of evil matter ; and the .ffion Christ, 
which alighted upon Jesus at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, 
Josus Christ was a mere man — wonderfully 
born, indced-^but still an ordinary man, a 
servant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before him. But although there is no ground 
for believing that Gnostic' doctrines were 
taught to Mahomet, yet 6omc of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserved in Syrian* 
tradition, may have come to the cars of his 
informants (the chief of whom, oven on 
Christian topics, seem to have been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Christian doctrine), and have been by 
them adopted ks a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great barrier between Jews and Chris- 
tians.” (Muir's Xjife of Mahomet^ new cd. 
p. ICl.) 

001^. The name of the Creator of 

the Universe in the Qur'an is Alldh^ which is 
the title given to the Supremo Being by Mu- 
hammadans of every race and language. 

Allah is supposed to bo derived fiom iVdA, 
a deity or god, with the addition of the defi- 
nite article al — Af-ifdA, “ the God ” — or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, it is from fdA, t.r. 
Al-ldhy “ the secret one.” But Abu Hanifah 
says that just as the essencp of God is un- 
changeable, so is His name, and that Allah 
has ever been the name of the Eternal Being. 
(See Ghiya$u 'l-Lughah,') 

Allah may be an Arabic renderpig of the 

Hebrew ef, and the unused root 
ii/, “to'be strong,” or from 

gular form of D'’ri*7N- It is expressed in 

Persian and Hindustani by the word Khuda^ 
derived from the Persian Hud, self ; the 
self-existing one. 

Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qur’an is Habb, which is 
generally translated in English versions of the 
Qur’an, ** Lord.” It seems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Kvpiof of the New Testa- 
ment. The word is upderstood by Muslims 
to mean ** the sustainer,” but it is probably 

derived from the Hebrew HS*! rabbah, “ a 
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stronghold,” or from its root rab, which, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, means ** a multitude,” or 
anything of size or importance. 

The title Allah is called the Ismu 'z-^df, 
or, the essential name of God, all other titles, 
including Habb, being considered Asf/id’u V- 
$tfdt, or ** attributes ” of the Divine Being. 
These attributes are called a/- Asmd’u V-^usnd, 


or tlie “excellent names.” The expression 
occurs in the Qur’an (Surah vil 179), “ But 
God’s are excell^t nauies, call on Him 
thereby.” This^rse is commented upon in 
the Traditions, and Abu Hurairah says that 
Muhammad said, “Verily, there are ninety- 
nine names of God, and whoever recites them 
shall enter into Paradise.” 


In the same traditii 
attributes) are given as 

1. Ar~Rahmdn 

2. Ar-Rahlm . 

3. AUUalik . 

4.. A/-QuddiZ5. 

5. A^Saldm . 

6. Al-Mu'min 

7. Al-Mnhaimin 

8. Al-*‘Az\z 

9. Al-Jabbar . 

10. Al‘Mntaknbbir . 

11. AUKhdliq 

12 AUBdii 

13 Al-Mmtnwwir . 

14. Al-Qhaffdr 

15. Al-Qfihndr 
IG. Al-Wiihhdb 

17. Ar-Razzdq 

18. Al-Faltdh 
yj. Al-^Alim . 

20. Al-Qdbiz . 

21. Al-Bdsit . 

22. Al-Khdfiz . .. 

23. Ar-Jtdji* . 

24. Al^Mu^izz . 

25. Al-Muzil . 

2G. As-Sdnn^ . 

27. Al-Bosh , 

28. Al-Hdlcim . 

29. Al-'Adl . 

30. AULaff . 

31. Al-Khablr . 

32. Al-lfalim . 

33. Al-*Azim . 

34. Al-Ghnfur 
35 Ash-Shakur 

36. Al-^All 

37. Al-Kablr . 

38. Al- Haf iz . i . 

39. Al-Muqlt . ' . 

40. Al-Hasih . 

41. Al-Jalil . 

42. Al-Karim . 

43. Ar-Baqib . 

44. Al-Mu}ib . 

45. A I- Wdsi* , 

46. Al- Hakim . 

47. Al- Wadud 

48. Al-Majid . 

49. Al-Bdi^ 

50. Ash- Shahid 

51. Al-Hnqq . 

52. Al- Wakll . 

63. Al-Qjawl . 

54. Al-Matln . 

66. Al- Wall . 

66. Al-Hamld . 

67. Al-Muhfi . 

68. Al-Mubdi . 

69. Al-Mu*id . 

60. Al-Mahfi . 


)n these names (or 
follows : — 

The Merciful. 

The Compassionate. 
The King. 

The Holy. t 
The Peace. / 

The Faithful. 

The Protector. 

The Mighty. . 

The Repairer. 

The Great. 

Tho Creator. 

The Maker. ' 

The Fashioner. 

The Forgiver. 

The Dominant. 

The Bestower. 

The Provider. ■ 

Tho Opener, j 
The Knower. 

Tho Restrainer. 

Tho Spreader. 

The Abaser. 

The Exaltcr. 

The Honourer. 

Tho Destroyer. 

Tlie Hearer. 

The Seer. 

The Ruler. ♦ 

The Just. ^ 

The Subtle.’ 

The iVwaro. 

The Clement. 

The Grand. 

Tho Forgiving. 

Tho Grateful. 

The Exalted. 

The Groat. 

Tho Guardian. 

Tho Strengthoner. 
Tho Reckoner. 

The Majestic. 

The Generous 
Tho Watcher. 

The Approver. 

Tho Comprehensive. 
The Wise. 

The Loving. ■ 

The Gloiious 
The Raiser. 

The Witness. 

Tho Truth. 

Tho Advocate. 

Tho Strong. 

Tho Finn. 

The Patron. 

The Laudable. 

The Counter. 

Tho Beginner. 

Tho Restorer. 

The Quickener. 
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€1. AUMumM . . Tho Killer. 

«2. AUHaiy • . The Lining. 

63. At~ilaiyunt ^ The Subsisting 

64. Al~ Wajid . . Tho Finder. 

65. At-Mafid . . Tho Glorious. 

66. Al‘ Wahid . . The One. 

67. Ah-Snmad, . Tho Eternal 

68. Al-Ofidir . . Tho Powerful. 

69. AUMuqtadir . The Prevailing. 

70. Al-Muqaddim . The Biinging for- 

ward. 

71. Al~M\Ca khlch ir . Tho Defcn*er. 

^.At’Awwcd. . Tho First. 

73. Al-Akhir . . Tho Last. 

74. Am-^^ir . . Tho Evident. 

75. Al-Baim . . Tho Hidden. 

76. AU Wall . . The Governor. 

77. Al-Muta'ali . The Exulted. 

78. Al-Barr . . Tho Righteous. 

79. At-Tauwdh . Tho Acceptor of 

Repentance. 

80. Al-Muntaqim . The Avenger. 

61. Al-'^Afuw . . The Pardoner. 

82. Ar~Ka\f . . The Kind. 

83. Malika H-Mulk . Tho Ruler of tho 

Kingdom. 

84. Za 'l-Jaldli wa V- The Lord of Majesty 

/Liam . . and Liboiality. 

S5. Al-Mitqsif, . Tho Equitable. 

86. Al~Jdmi* . . The Collector. 

S7. Af-Ghani . . Tho Independent. 

88. Al-Mughnl . Tlio Enrichcr. ■ 

89. Al’-Mu'ti . . The Gwer. 

90. AUMdnp . . Tho Withholdcr. 

91. Az^Zdrr . Tho Distresser. 

92. An-Ndf> . . Tho Profiler. 

93. An-Nur . . The Light. 

94. Al-Hddi . The Guide. 

95. Al~BadV . . The Incoiuparublo. 

96. Al-Bdqi . . Tho Endunng. 

97. Al-Wdiis . . Tho Inheritor. 

98. Ar~ Rashid. . The Director. 

99. A^-Sahur . . Tho Patient. 

The list either begins or closes with Allah, 
thus completing tho number of one hundred 
names, which are usually recited on a i osary 
in the ceremony of Zikr [zikr], as ^Yell as at 
all leisure moments, by devout Muslims. Tho 
Wahhabis do not uso a rosary, but count 
the names on their fingers, which they say 
was the custom of tho Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad did 
not use a rosary. 

According to the Traditions {Mishkdt, book 
X. c. i.), the Almighty has an exalted 
name ” known as the Ismu 7-A‘rrtwi, which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
either in the Suratu 'l-Baqarah, the second 
chapter of the Qm-’an, I58th vciso, or in tho 
Suratu Ali *Imrdn, the third chapter, first 
verse. The names of God which occur in 
these two verses are ar- Rahman, “ the Mer- 
ciful,” ar-RahAni, “ The Compassionate,” al- 
Haiy, “tho Living,” and aUQfliyuin, “tho 
Subsisting.” There is, however, another tra- 
dition, from which it would ’appear that the 
name may be -either al-Ahad, “ tho Ono,” or 
us-^amaa, “ the Eternal.” 

*Abdu ’1-Kaqq, in his remarks on these 
traditio 2 i 0 j says that it is generally held, ac- 


cording to a tradition by *Ayishah, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. Tho compilor of 
tho 'f-Ta'ii/af says it is none other 

than the name of AHdh, 

The Prophet having said that whouvor 
calls upon God by this name shall obtain all 
his desires {Mishkdt, book x. c. i. pt. 2), tho 
various sects of faqirs and mystics spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain whut 
tho name really is [da^wah], and the person 
who is able to assert that he has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses great in- 
fluence over the minds of the superstitious. 

There can bo little doubt that the discus- 
sion regarding this exalted name has arisen 
from tho circumstance that Muhammad bo- 
canio awaro of tho fact that tho Jews never 
recited tho great name of Jehovah, and spoke 
of it as “ tho groat and terrible name," “ the 
peculiar name ” of God. 

Tho attributes of God ns expressed in tho 
ninoty-niiicpamos, are divided into tho asmiTu 
H-jaldliyah, or tho gloiious nttiibutos, and 
tho asmd'u H-jamdliyah, or the terrible atti i- 
butos. Such names as ar-Rahim, “ tho Mer- 
ciful,” al-Karim, “ tho Kind,” and al 'Afuw, 
“ tho Forgivor,” belonging to tho former; and 
al-Qawi, “ tbo Strong,” al-Munfaqim, Xho 
Avenger,” and al-Qddir, “tho Powerful,” to 
tho latter. 

In praying to God it is iisnal for tho wor- 
shipper to iiddicss the Almighty by that 
numo or attribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For oxampio, if praying for pardon, ho 
will address God as oithci ul-*A/uw, “tho 
Pardoner,” or at-Tuuwdb, “ tho Receiver of 
repentance.’ 

A belief in the existence of God, llis Unity, 
His Absolute Power, and in the other essen- 
tial attributes of an Eternal iind Almighty 
Being, is the most important part of tho 
Muslim religion, and is supposed to he ex- 
pressed m tho tw'o clauses of tho well-known 
formula 

m 

Ld ildha I Ida 'l-lahn. 

Thcro is no doity But Allah. 

The first clause, “Thero is no doity,” is 
known as tho Nnfi, or that w^hich is rejected, 
and the second clause, “ But Allah,” as tho 
Ifibiit, or that which is cstabhshod, tho 
term Nafi iva-lsbdt being applied to tho first 
two clauses of the Muslim's Kaliniah^ or 
creed. 

Tho teaching of Muhammad in his Qur’an 
as to the natuic of God, forms such an im- 
portant consideration in an exposition of 
Islam, that no apology is needed for full and 
lengthy quotations from that book on the 
Bubjoct. 

The following verses are arranged in 
chronological order according to Jaldlu W- 
din as-SuyutVs list : — 

Suratu U-ll^lds» Chapter cxiii. 

(One of the earliest chapters of th» 
Qur’w ) 

“ Say, He is Qod, One [God] 

“ God, the Eternal 
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^He bej^etteth not nor is begotten, 

** And there is nono*cqual unto Him.* 

Suratu 'l-A*rdf. Chapter vii. 62. 

(Giron at al-Mndinah.) 

“Verily your Lord is God, who created the 
heavens and the eailh in six days : then He 
ascended tho throne. Ho causeth the night 
to cover the day ; it follo^weth it swiftly : and 
He created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, made subject utterly to His command. 
Do not tho whole creation and command be- 
long to Him ? Blessed be God, the Lord of 
the Worlds." 

Suratu Marifam, Chapter six. 91-96. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“They say, ‘The Compassionate hath 
gotten offspring': Ye have done an impious 
thing. 

“ It wantoth little but that tho heavens be 
rent thereat, and that the earth cleave 
asunder, and that the mountains fall do^n in 
pieces. 

''For that they have attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it beseemeth not 
tho Compassionate to get offspring. 

" There ia none of all that are in the hea- 
vens and the earth but he shall come unto 
the Compassionate as a servant. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
ernef numbering. 

“ And each of them shall come unto Him 
•on the day of resurrection, alone. 

“ Verily those who have believed and have 
•done the things that are right, on them the 
'Compassionate will bestow [His] love.” 

Suratu *UHijr, Chapter zv. 16-26. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ Wo (God) have placed in heaven ike twelve 
aigna of the Zodiac^ and adorned them for the 
beholders with the constellationa ; 

“ And We have guarded them (hy means of 
shooting stars) from every accursed devil. 

“ Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursueth. 

" We have also spread forth the earth, andr 
thrown thereon firm mountains ^ and We have 
-caused to spring forth in it every kind [of 
green thing] w'cighed. 

“And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
not sustain ; 

“ And thero is not a thing but the store- 
houses thereof are with Us, and We send it 
not down save in determined quantities. 

“ We also send the fertilizing winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof ; and ye are not the 
Btorers of it. 

“ And verily We give life and death, and 
We are the heirs of all the creation, 

“We also know those who have gone 
before you, and We know those who iollow 
after [you]. 

“ And verily thy Lord will assemble them 
together ; for He is Wise, Knowing ” 

Suratu 'UAn'dm, Chapter vL 69-64. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ With Him are^ the keys of the hidden 
-things : 'none knoweth them but He : and He 
knoweth whatsoever is on the land and in 
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the sea, and there falleth not a leaf but Ho 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth, nor a moist thing nor a dry thing, 
but [it is notedlin a distinct writing. 

“ And it is He who taketh your souls at 
night, and knoweth what ye have gained in 
the day; then He reviveth you therein, that 
an appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Him shall ye return: then will He 
declare unto yon what ye have done. 

“ And He is the Supreme over His servants, 
and He sendeth watchers over you, until 
when death cometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail' 
not. 

“Then are they 'returned unto God their 
Lord, the True. Doth not judgment belong 
to Him? And He is the most quick of 
reckoners. 

“ Sat, Who delivereth you from the dark- 
nesses of the land and of the sea, when ye 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, saying, 
' If Thou deliver us from these dangers, we 
will assuredly be of [the number of] tho 
thankful*? 

Sat, God delivereth you from them and 
from every affliction.” 

Ib., 96-103:— 

“Verily God causeth the grain to come 
forth, and the date-stone : He bringeth forth 
the living from the dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living : This ia God ; 
then wherefore are yO turned away? 

“ He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning tim: this ia the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

" And it is He who hath ordained for you 
the stars, that ye may be guided by them in 
the darkness of the land and of the sea : Wo 
have clearly shown the signs of Our poy/er 
unto the people who know. 

“And it is He who hath produced you 
from one soul, and there is a place of rest and 
of storing ; . We have clearly shown the pi^ns 
to the people who understand. 

“ And it is He who hath^hnntjdown water 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germs of everytkdng, and We have daused 
the green thing to come forth therefrom, from 
which W'e draw forth grains massed; and 
from the palm-tree, from ,its fruit-branch, 
clusters of dates heaped together : and gar- 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome- 
granate, Uke one another and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when they bear fruit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

“ Yet they have set up the Jinn as partners 
of God, though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsely attri- 
buted to Him sons and daughters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high be He exalted abova 
that which they attribute [to Him] 1 

He is the Author of the heavens and the 
earth. How then should He have offspring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath eXQAtod 
everything and knoweth everything ? 

“ This ia God your Lord. There is nq Gqd 
but He, the Creator of everything ; therefore 
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worship ye Him; 'and He ie gnardian over 
ererything. 

** The eyes see Him not, but He seeth the 
eyes :'and He is the Gracious, the Knowing." 

jSuraftt Banl Isra'tl, Chapter Izvii, 1-4. 

' (Given at Makkah.) 

“ Blessed be He in whose hand is the domi- 
nion and who is all powerfuj ; 

“ Who hath created death and life, that 
He may prove yon, which of you [will be] 
best in works: and He is the Mighty, the 
Very-Forgiving : 

««Who hath created seven heavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
the creation of the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyes again to heaven. Dost thou see 
any fissures ? 

Then lift up the eyes again twice ; the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim.” 

Suratu H^*‘Ankahut. Chapter xxix. 40-43. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ The likeness of those who tako to them- 
selves Tutelars instead of God is as the like- 
ness of the spider, which maketh for herself 
a dwelling ; and the frailest of dwellings 
surely is the dwelling of the spider ! If they 
knew 1 

“ Verily God knowoth whatever thing they 
invoke in His stead ; and He is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

**And those parables we propound unto 
men : but none understand them except the 
wise. 

' ** God hath created the heavens and the 
earth in truth : verily therein is a sign unto 
the believers.” 

Suratu H-Baqarah. Chapter ii. 167-160. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ And your God is One God : there is no 
god but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea laden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and scattering about it all kinds of boasts ; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
clouds that are compelled to do service be- 
tween heaven land earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand. 

** Yet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, which they 
love as with the love of God: but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than these towards their idols." ' 

Ih., 256 

“ God ! There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seizeth Him not, nor sleep. To Him be- 
longeth whatsoever is in the Heavens and 
whatsoever is in the Earth. Who is he that 
shall intercede with Him, unless by His per- 
mission? He knoweth what [hath been] 
before them and what [shall be] after them, 
and they shall not compass aught of Hif 
knowledge save what He willeth. His Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the care of them burdeneth. Him not. 
And He ie the High, the Great 
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Surafu AU *7mrdn. Chapter iil 25^ 

(Given at al-Madlnah ) 

Say, 0 God,-to whom belongeth dominion,. 
Thou givest dominion to whom Thou wilt^ 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away ; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful. 

“ Thou causes! the night' to pass into the- 
day, and Thou causes! the day to pass into 
the night ; and Thou bringest forth the living 
from the dead, and Thou bringost forth tho 
dead from the living ; and Thou givest bus* 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without mea* 
sure.” 

Suratu W-Ra^d. Chapter xiii. 18. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

** It is He who maketh the lightning to 
appear unto you, [causing] fear and hope of^ 
lain^ and formeth the pregnant clouds. 

'^And the thunder proclaimeth His per- 
fection with HiS praise; and [likewise] the 
angels, in fear of Him. And He sendeth the 
thunderbolts, and strikcth with them whom 
Ho ploascth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God ; for He is mighty in power.” 

Suratu *n-Nis(P. Chapter iv. 51. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ Verily God will not forgive the a.ssoci.at- 
ing with Him [any other being as a god], but 
will forgive other .siiii unto w'honi He 
plbaseth ; and whoso associatctli [another] 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness.” 

'The following is an interpretation of the 
Mu.slim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famou.s scholastic divine, the 
Imam al-Gbazzali, in his book entitled nU 
Mnqsadu *l-asnd, an extract from which 
Ockloy has translated from PococL's Specimen 
Historice Arahwn : — 

** Praise be to God tho Creator and Restorer 
of all thiDg.s ; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs His sincere ser- 
vants into the right way and the straight 
path ; who favouroth them, who have once 
borne testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their confessions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom be the bless- 
ing and peace of God ; and to go after His 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essence and 
operation^ by the excellencies of His attri- 
butes, to the knowledge whereof no man 
attains but he that hath been taught by hear- 
ing. To these, as touching His essence, He 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 

S artner; singular, without anything like 
[im; uniform, having no contrary; separate, 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first ; eternal, having no beginning ; remain- 
ing for ever, having no end; continuing to 
eternity, without any termination. He per* 
sists, without ceasing to be ; remains with- 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
cease to be described by glorious attributes, 
nor is subject to any decree so as to be de* 
termined by any precise limits vr set timeSf 
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but 1b the First and the Last, and is within 
and without. 

( What God is not.) He, glorified be His 
name, is not a body enduod with form, nor a 
substance circumscribed with limits or deter- 
mined by measure ; neither does lie resemble 
bodies, as they are capable of being measured 
or divided. Neither is He a substance, neither 
do substances exist m Him ; neither is Ho an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in Him. 
Neither is ho like to anything that exists, 
neither is an3'thing like to Him , nor is ho 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended by 
bounds, nor circumscribed by the dilToronces 
of situation, nor contained in the heavens. 
Ho sits upon the throne, after that manner 
which Ho Himself hath described, and in that 
samo sense which Ho Himself means, which 
is a sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation; 
but both tho throno itself, and whatsoever is 
upon it, are sustained by the goodness of his 
power, and are subject to tho grasp of His 
hand. But Ho is above the throne, and above 
all things, even to tho utmost ends of the 
earth; but so above as at the same time not 
to be a whit nearer tho throne and the 
heaven; since He is exalted by (infinite) 
degrees above the throno no less than Ho is 
exalted above the earth, and at tho samo 
tinae is near to overj^thing that hath a being ; 
n..y, * nearer to man than their jugular veins, 
and is witness to everything ’ : though His 
nearness is not like tho nearness of bodies, 
as neither is His essenco like the essonco of 
bodies. Neither doth Ho exist m anything, 
neither doth anything exist in Him ; but Ho 
is too high to be contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by time ; for Ho 
was before time and place were created, and 
is now after the samo manner as Ho always 
was. He is also distinct from the creatures 
by His attributes, neither is there anything 
besides Himself in His essenco, nor is His 
essenco in any other besides Him. Ho is too 
holy to be subject to chango, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him ; but 
He abides through all generations with His 
glorious attributes, free from all danger of 
dissolution. As to tho attribute of p'>rfoc- 
tion. He wants no addition of llis poifoction. 
As to being, He is known to exist by the 
apprehension of tho undci standing ; and He 
is seep as He is by an ocular intuition, which 
will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
grace to tho holy in tho eternal mansion, com- 
pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious 
presence. 

“ {His power.) Ho, praised bo Ilis name, 
is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence ; neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him belongs the 
kingdom, and the power, and tho might. 
His is the dominion, and the excellency, and 
the creation, and the command thereof. The 
heavens are folded up in His right hand, and 
all creatures are couched within His grasp. 
His excellency consists m His creating and 
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producing, and His unity in communicating 
existence and a beginning of being. Ha^ 
created men and their works, and measured 
out their maintenance and their determined 
times. Nothing that is possible can escape 
Ills grasp, nor can the vicissitudes of things 
cludo his power. The effects of his might 
are innumerable, and the objects of his know- 
ledge infinite. 

(His knowledge.) He, praised be His 
name, knows all things that can be under- 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 
pass, from the extremities of the oarth to the 
highest heavens. Even tho weight of a pis- 
miro could not escape Him either in earth or 
heaven ; but Ho would perceive the creeping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upon 
the hard stone, and discern the motion of an 
atom m the open air. He knows what is 
secret and conceals it, and views the concep- 
tions of tho minds, and tho motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
socrets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, 
that never ceased to be His attribute from 
eternal eternity, and not by any new know- 
ledge, Buporadded to His essence, either in- 
hering or adventitious. 

will.) Ho, praised be His name, 
doth w'lll those things to bo that are, and dis- 
poses of all accidents. Nothing passes in the 
empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor 
much, nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor profitable nor hurtf.ul, nor faith nor in- 
fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignorance, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de- 
crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, but by 
His dctorminate counsel and decree, and His 
delinito sentence and will. Nor doth the 
>\ink of him that scetb, nor the subtlety of 
him that thinkoth, exceed the bounds of His 
will ; but it IS Ho who gave all things their 
beginning ; He is tho creator and restorer, the 
solo operator of what He pleases ; there is no 
roversing His dccroo nor delaying what He 
hath determined, nor is there any refuge to 
man from his rebellion against Him, but only 
His help and mercy ; nor hath any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
through His love and will. Though men, 
genii, angels and devils, should conspire to* 
gother either to put one single atom in 
motion, or cause it to cease its motion, with- 
out His will and approbation, they would not 
bo able to do it. His will subsists in His 
essence amongst the rest of His attributos, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attributes, by which He willed from eternity 
the existence of those things that He had 
decreed, which were produced in their proper 
seasons according to His eternal will, without 
any before or q/ler, and in agreement both 
with His knowledge and will, and not by me- 
thodising of thoughts, nor waiting for a 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
is in Him a hindrance from another. 

** (His hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
be Uis name, is hearing and seeing^ and 
heareth and -seoth. No audible object, how 
still soever, escapoth Hi^ hearing ; nor is any 
thing visible so small as to escape his sight ; 
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for diataace la no hindrance to Hla hearing, 
nor darkness to His sight He sees without 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears without any pas- 
sage or ear, even as He knoweth without a 
heart, and perloims His actions without the 
assi^ance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs. 

** (^His word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa- 
rated by the joining together of the lips or 
the motion of the tongue. The Qur*an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books 
sent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
42ur'&n, indeed, is read with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts : yet as subsist- 
ing in* the essence pf God, it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, even as the saints be- 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident. . And since these are his' attri- 
butes, He liVeth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth and operateth, and seeth and 
apeaketh,by life and knowledge, and will and 
hj^aring, and sight and word, not by His 
simple essence. 

** (JTis works.) He, praised be His name, 
jCZists after such a manner that nothing be- 
sides Him hath any being but what is pro- 
duced by His operation, and floweth from His 
justice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and most just model He is, more- 
over, wise in His works, and just in Hia 
decrees. But His justice is not to be com- 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of another; but no injustice 
can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there 
Is nothing that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not imputable to 
Him as meddling with thiggs not appertaining 
to Him. All things, Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel- 
ligible, sensible, were all created originally by 
dm. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light,, 
when as yet they were nothing at all, but He 
alone existing from eternity, neither was 
there any other, with. Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta- 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con- 
finnation of His word, whi6h was true from 
all eternity Not that. He stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them; but He manifestly 
declared His glory in creating and producing, 
and comman^ng, without being under any 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind- 
ness, the' showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him ; whereas it is in 
His pother to pour forth upon men a variety 
pf torments, and affiict them v^ith various 


kinds of sorrows and diseases, which, if Ho 
were to do, His justice could not be arraigned, 
nor would he be chargeable with injustice. 
Yet he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obedience on account 'of his promise and 
beneficence,. not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which He can be tied 
to perform ; nor can any injustice be sup- 
posed in Him, nor can He be under any obli- 
gation to any person whatsoever. That Hia 
creatures, however, should be bound to serve 
Him, arisoth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to carry to men His com- 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men are obliged to give credit to 
them in those things that they relate.” 

Included in the attributes of God as given 
in His ninety-nine titles or names, there are' 
the Hajt or Seven Attributes ; Muham- 
mad al-BarqawI has expressed them as 
follows : — 

(1) Haydt^ or Life. God Most High is 
alone to' be adored. He has neither associate 
nor equal. He is free from the imperfections 
of humanity. He i» neither begotten nor 
does He beget. He is invisible. He is with- 
out figure, form, colour or parts. His exist- 
ence has neither beginning nor end. Ho is 
immutable. If He so wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of timo and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant. 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation of a fly or that of the seven heavens. 
He receives fleither profit nor loss from what- 
ever may happen. If all the Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain no advantage. On the other 
hand, if all Believers became infidels, Ho 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether lu 
heaven or on earth. He knows the number 
qf the Iqaves of the 4rees, of the grains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what He ntters 
with His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom He has revealed them, knows the in- 
visible things. He is free frozil forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledge is 
eternal : it is not posterior to His essence. 

(3) Qudrahf or Power. He is Almighty. 
If He wills, He can raise the dead, make 
stones talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens 
and -the earth, and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands similal* to those destroyed. 
He can transport a man in a moment of time 
from the east to the west, or from the west tof 
the east, or to the seventh heaven, ^is 
power is eternal a priori and a posteriori. It 
is not posterior to His essence. 

(4) Irddah^ QT Will. Ho can do what Ha 
wills, and whatever Ho wills comes to pass. 
He is not obliged to act. £verything„good or 
evil, in this world exists by His will. Ho wills 
the faith of the believer and the piety of the 
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jreligiouB. If; fie 'wer^ to change His will 
*there would be'neither a true believer nor a 
pious man. He willeth also the unbelief of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
and, without that will, there would neither 
be unbelief nor irreligion. All we do we do by 
His will : what He willeth tot does not come 
to pass. If one should ask why Ood does 
not will that all men should believe, we 
answer : ** We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.** In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain m that state ; in making ser- 
pents, scorpions and pigs : in willing, in short, 
all that is evil, God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the will 
of God is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His essence. 

(5) Sam*t or Hearing. He hears all sounds 

whether low or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. > 

(6) Ba 9 ar, or Seeing. He sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black stone 
in a dark night ; yet He has no eye as men 
have. 

(7) Kalartiy or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do. He speaks to some 
of His servants without the intervention of 
another, even as He spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. He speaks to others by the instru- 
mentahty of Gabriel, and this is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets. It follows from this that ilie 
Qai'’an is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Sale*s Faith of Islam,) 

With regard to the Muhammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself : — 

** t There is no god but God,’ are words 
simply tantamount in English to the nega- 
tion of any deity save one alone ; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre- 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
person, in the Supremo Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all its simple and uncommunicable 
Oneness ; but besides this, the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su- 
preihe Being is also the only Agent, the only 
Force, the only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or iutelhgence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
ness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity The sole power, the 
sole motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God ; the rest is downright inertia and mere 
instiiimentality, from the highest archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Henoe, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
/permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or 
of Acti thus exclusively assigned to God, Who 
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absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for preser- 
ving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good. I say * relative,* 
cause it is clear that in such a theology no 
place is left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravagance, all is abridged in the auto- 
cratical will of the One great Agent: 'sic 
volOf sic jubeOf stet pro rations voluntas ’ ; or, 
more significantly still, in Arabic Ksma 
yeshao (ka-md ytuhSu)^ ‘as H6 wills it,* to 
quote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Coran. 

Thus immeasureably and eternally exalted 
above, and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one 'common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni<* 
present action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to 
His creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His aloner, and in return He 
receives nothing from them; for whatever 
they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, 
and from Him only. And, secondly, no supe- 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfully claimed by one creature over its 
fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un- 
exceptional servitude and abasement ; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to truth 
or to e'rror, to honour or shame, to hj^ppiness 
or misery, quite independently of their indi- 
vidual fitness, deserts, or advantage, and 
simply because ‘He wills it,* and 'as He 
wills it.’ 

•< One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled and 
unsympathising Power, would bo far above any- 
thing like passions, desires, or incliniAionB. Yet 
such IB not the case, for He has with respect 
to His creatures one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealousy of them, lest they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thus en- 
croach on His all-engrossing kingdom. Hence 
He is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea- 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin- 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti- 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
His slaves. His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may the better ac- 
knowledge His superiority, and know His 
power to bo above their power, His cunning 
above ^their cunning, His will above their 
will. His pride above their pride ; or rather, 
that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. 

“But He Himself, sterile in His inacces- 
sible height, neither loving nor enj'oying aught 
save His own and self-measured decree, with- 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no less 
barren of Himself than for His creatures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him- 
self is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the Tvbole system and creed that 
centres in Him. 

That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear, 
is exactly and literally that which the Coran 
conveys or intends to convey, I at present take 
for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought o\er 
the Arabic text (for' mere cursory lending, 
especially in a translation, amII not suffice), 
can hesitate to allow. ^ In fact, every phrase , 
of the preceding sentences, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has lioen taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for word, or at least mean- 
ing for meaning, from the *Book.’ the truest 
mirror of tho mind and scope of its writer. 

“And that such was in reality Maho- 
met’s mind and idea, is fully confirmed by 
tho witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 

Of this we have many authentic samples : the 
Saheeh (Sahih), the Commentaiy of Beydawi 
the Mishlnt vl Ma'^ahih^ and 
fifty similar works,*atTord ample tostimonv on 
this point. But for tho benefit of my readeis 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-head', of Islaraif 
doypsa, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, vet too chaiac- 
teristic to bo hero omitted, a lepctition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving ^Vallh^lb^s in 
Ncjed. 

“‘Accordingly, when God’ — ^o inns the 
tradition: I had better said, the blasphemy — 

‘ resolved to create the human race, He took 
into Hi 3 hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence nil mankind woie to bo frirmed. and 
in which they after a manner jue-oxistofl , and 
having then divided the clod into two equal 
portions, Ho threw the one half into hell, 
saying, “ These to eternal lire, and I caie 
not”; and projected the othci half into hea- 
ven, adding, “ and these to Par.xdisc, I caie 
not.”’ (Sec Mishkdtii ’/-J/asd6JA Balm 7- 
Qadr.) 

“Commentary would here he superHuous. 
But in this wo have bofoio us the adtuiuate 
idea of predestiilation, or, to give it a tiuei 
namo, pre-damnation, held and taught in the 
Echool of tho Coran. Paiadise and hell aie 
at once totally independent of lo\e oi hatied 
on tho part of the Deity, and of nionls oi de- 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the jiait 
of the creature; and, in tho coricspondiiig 
theory, rightly so, since tho very nr tions 
which wo call good or ill-doscrving, light oi 
wrong, wicked or virtuous, are in tluir es- 
sence all one and of one, and accoidiugly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
nor iccompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-regulating will 
of tho great despot may choose to assign or { 
impute to them. In a word, Ho burns one in- 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
chains and seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjo 3 'ment of nn ever- 
lasting brothel between forty celestial concu- 
bines, just and equally for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. 

“Men are thus all on one common leyel, 


here and hereafter, in their physical, socialr 
and moral light — the level of slaves to one 
BoU Master, of tools to one universal Agent. 
But the equalising process does not stop 
here: beasts, buds, fishes, insects, all parti- 
cipate of the same honour or debasement ; all 
are, like man, the slaves of God, the' tools 
and automata of His will; and hence Ma- 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in tho Coran he informs his followers, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are ‘ nations ’ 
like themselves, nor does any intrinsic dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity the 
‘ King, the Proud One, the Mighty, the Giant,*" 
&c., as he styles his God, may have been 
pleased to make, just as Ho willed it, and so 
long as He may >vill it. 

“However, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such association, he may con- 
sole himself by reflecting that, on the other 
hand, angels, ai'changcls, genii, devils, and 
whatever other spnitual beings may exist, 
aie no less on his level also; and that if he 
himself be no better than a camel, he is, how- 
ovei, no woiso than Gabriel or any soraph. 
And then, over all and above all, ‘ There is 
no god but God.’” — (^Central and Kasitm 
Arabia^ vol. i. p. 365.) 

GOG AND MAGOG. Arabic 
Ydjffj wa Mdjuj, also spelt Ma'juj 
u'a Ya'juj A barbarous 

people of Cential Asia, perhaps tho Turko- 
mans, who arc in the Qur’an -repiescnted as 
di>ing evil in the land in the days of Zu ’1- 
Qainain (or Alexander). See Suiah xviii. 
03_t)7 — 

‘•Tliey said, ‘0 Zii '1-Qarnainl voril}' Gog 
and Mai^og waste this land ; shall wo then pay 
thee liibiito, so thou build a lampnrt between 
U.S and them ? ’ 

•• He <-aul, ‘Bettor than your hibuto is tho 
might whole with my Loid hath strengthened 
me , but help me strenuous!}', and I will set a 
baiiiei between you and them. 

Bung me bluiks of iron,’ — until when it 
filled the spare between tbe mountain sides — 

• Plv,’ saul he, ‘ your bellows,’ — until wdicu ho 
bad made it icd with heat (liie), he said, — 

* Bung me molten brass that I may pour upon 
it.’ 

“ And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither woie they able to dig 
throiigli it. 

‘•‘This,’ said ho, ‘is a mcicy from my 
Loid,’ ■’ 

They' aio also spoken of in Siirah xxi. 95, 
96, as a pcojile who shall appear in the last 
days . — 

“ There is a ban on every city which wd 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

“ Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma- 
gog, and they shall hasten from every high 
land.” 

Al-BaizfiwT says Ytijiij and Mujuj are two 
tribes descended from Japheth tho son of 
Noah, and some say Yajuj bolon^ to the 
Turks and Majuj to the Jilsi (Comp 
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Szekiel xxxTiii. 2 ; xxxix. 1 ; Rex. xvi. 14 ; 

XX. 8.) 

GOLD. Arabic zahah ; Heb. 

snt, The zdkat imposed upon gold is upon 
twenty mi^qdls one-half misqal. and upon 
•every four misqals in excess, one qiriit, because 
the alms upon gold is one fortieth of the whole. 
This is due upon all gold, whether it be in com 
or in ornaments. But ash-Sbaii*! says it is 
not duo upon the ornaments of women or the 
rings of men. (Hiddyah. vol. i. p. 27 ) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
€xactly equal in point of weight, for Muham- 
mad said, “ Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rato according to weight, 
for any inequality in point of weight is usury.” 
(/cfem, vol. li. 652.) 

** It is not lawful for a man or woman to eat 
or drink out of gold or silver vessels.” (/c/cm, 
vol. VI. 8G.) 

GOLIATH. Arabic Jdhlt 

The giant whom King David slew. Men- 
tioned in the Qui’un, Suiah ii. 251: “And 
when they went forth to battle against Jalut 
and his army, they said, ‘ 0 Lord, give us 
p.'itience, and sticngthcn our feet, and help us 
against the infideld I ’ Therefoie tbev dis- 
comfited them by the will of God, and David 
slew Jalut.” 

The commentators have not ventured to 
give any account of Jalut. 

GOMORRAH. Arabic Ghamurah 
(ljyA±). Not mentioned by name in 
the Qur’an; but wti (JJmmunih aic un- 

derstood to bo the “oTciturncd cities’’ re- 
fer! ed to in Sill alls ix. 71, Ixix 9. 

GOOD WORKS. Arabic as^SillU 
hat According to the 

teaching of the Qur’an, good woiks w'lthout 
faith will not save from the toiments of 
hell. 

Surah xviii. 103-6 : ‘‘ Shall we tell you w bo 
aro they that have lo.st Ihoir labour most , 
whose eflorts in the piescnt lifo ha^o been 
mistaken, .snd who deemed that what lhe> 
did was light? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of tho Loid, or that thov 
should ever meet Him. Vain, thoretorc, nre 
their woiks; and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resurrection.’’ 

Faith 111 the above is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. With icferencc to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following is the teaching of 
^luhammad, as iccorded in the Traditions 
(J//*/i/tdf, book X. chap, in.): — 

“ When a man is brought to Islam and lie 
performs it well, God covers all Ins foimei 
sms, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
act, up to seven hundred, and even moic than 
that, whoKcas the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like- 
wise.” 

“ There are three persons whose actions 
arc not written ; one a person asleep until ho 
.awakes; tho secoudi a boy not arrived at 
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puberty ; the third, a madman until he re- 
covers his reason.” 

“ Verily, God recordeth both the good deeds 
and the evil deeds. He w’ho has proposed to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re- 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And he who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for 1pm God recordeth from ten 
to seven liundrcd good deeds (according to 
then merits) And he who intended to do 
evil ]»ut did it not, God recordeth one good 
act hut he who intendoth Jo do evil and doeth 
it, foi him God recordeth one cmI deed.” 

“Veiily, the condition of that person who 
doe-> eiil and after that good deeds, is like the 
condition of a man with tight armour on, 
which has troubled him. He does one good 
deed and tho lings of the armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls fiom his body.” 

“Verily there was a man amongst those 
who were before you to whom tho angel of 
death came to take bis soul, and he was 
nhked ‘Have you done any good act?’ He 
said in answer, ' 1 do not icmember that I 
have done any good.' It was said to him, 

‘ Look w'cll into yourself, and consider if you 
have done any good work. Ho .said, ‘ I do 
not find any good in myself, except that I 
used to buy and sell in the world and used to 
claim mv right from the iich, but allowed 
them then leisure to pay me w’hen they liked, 
and 1 foigave the }iooi.’ Then God brought 
that man into paradise.” 

“An adultCK'ss was forgiven, w'ho passed 
h> .1 dog at a w'cll, and the dog was holding 
out Ins tongue fioui tbiist, which was near 
killing linn The woman diew off her boot 
ami tied it to the end of hei veil, and drew 
watci foi the dog, and ga\e him to dunk, and 
she was foigncn on account of that act It 
was abked the Piojdiet, ‘ Veiily. are the;e re- 
wards for our doing good to ((uadiupcds, and 
giving them wutei to dunk ? ’ He said, ‘ There 
aic lew aids for beneliling every animal 
having a moist liver.’ ” 

“ Youi^ smiling in ^our bi other's face is 
alm^ , and >oui exlioiting mankind to vir- 
tuous deeds is alms, and your piohibiting 
the foi hidden isulnis; and your showingmen 
the load when tliev lose it is alms ; and your 
assisting the blind is alms ; and joui removing 
stones, tlioiiis, and hoiKS, which arc inconve- 
nient to man is alms, and your pouring 
water fioiii your bucket into that of -your 
hi other is alms for you.” 

GOSHAH-NISHIN (y-Ai «./). 

Lit. “ One vvho sits in a corner." A Persian 
term foi a devout pei.son vvho in retirement 
engages in the contemplation of the Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic IvjU 

A Icini applied to the whole ol the Sew Tes- 
tament hciipturcs. [new testament.] 

ORAMMAR. [iLMU *l-adab.] 
GRANDFATHER. Arabic jadd 
(a^). If a father die without appoint- 
ing an exccutui, the gi aiidfatlier lepiescnta 
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the father. And in making contracts of. mar- 
riage, the grandfather has precedence of nn 
executor, although the executor takes prece- 
dence in managing the property. {Hiddyahy 
ro]. iv. p. 555.) In case of the father being 
poor, it is the duty of the grandfather to act 
for his grandchild in the distribution of alms, 
&c. (idemy Tol. ii. p. 244.) 

GRANDMOTHER. Arabic jacicZa/i 
If the mother of an infant 
die, the right hizanah, or guardianship, rests 
irith the maternal grandmother m preference 
/O the paternal ; but if she be not nviiig, the 
oatemal grandmother has the right prior to 
iny other relation. The paternal grandmother 
s also entitled to a sixth of the effects of a 
ihild of her son, if the child’s mother be ^ead, 
<ii8 being the mother's share. (Hiddyahy vol. i. 

р. 386.) 

GRAVE. Arabic qahr ( ^) ; Heb. 
The graves of Muhammadans 
are so dug as to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah; consequently in India 
they are dug from noi-th to south It is usual 
to dig a grave the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
a recess at the bottom, which is called lahdy in 
which the body is placed. The body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
nnbumt bricks, and the grave is filled with 
earth and a mound raised over it. 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, ^all teach that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there- 
fore great care is taken to prevent any pres- 
sure upon the body. 

*Amir relates that his father SaM ibn Abl 
Waqqas said on his death-bed, Make a 
lafjLd for me towards Makkah, and put unbumt 
bricks upon my grave, as was done in the 
case of the Prophet {Sahi^u Muslim^ p. 211^ 

Sufyan at-Tammar relates thtft he ** saw tne 
Prophet's grave, and the top of it Was like a 
camel's back." (^Sahlhu 'l^Buf^dri.) 

Ibn ‘Abbas says a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” (^Miahkdt, book 
V. c. vi.) 

Jabir says the Prophet prohibited build- 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them." {Mishkdty book v. 

с. vi.) But notwithstanding this tradition 
(which is acted upon by the Wahhabis), 
masonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of Islam, and form some of the most striking 
specimens of Muhammadan architecture. 
[tombs.] 

GRAVE, The Punishments of the. 

[‘AZABU 'L-QABB.] 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-Bum 

by which is meant the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire. In the xxxtb chapter of the Qur’an, 
entitle'd the Suratu 'r-Rum, or the ** Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine ppwer by the Per- 
sians with a supposed prophecy of future sue* 
cesses. The chapter begins thus : — 

*‘Alif. Lam. Mim. THE GREEKS have 
been defeated 


In a land hard by : But after theSr defeat 
they shall defeat their foes, 

“'In -a few- years. Eirst and last .is .the 
affair with God. And on that day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

“ In the aid of their God : He aidetb whom 
He will ; and He is the Mighty, the Merciful. 

“ It is the promise of God : To his promise 
God will not be untrue : but most men know 
if not.” 

Following al-Baiza^i, the JalalAn, and 
other commentators, Sale remarks that^ 

The accomplishment of the prophecy con- 
tained in this passage, which is very famous 
among the Muhammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a convincing proof that 
the Qur’an really came down from heaven, it 
may be excusable to be a little particular. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasion of a great victory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the news whereof 
coming to Makkah, the infidels became 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham- 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like themselves, 
were idolators, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre- 
tended as well as Muhammad to worship one 
God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 
earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of his religion, to 
check which vain hopes it was foretold in the 
words of the text, that how improbable soever 
it might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the vanquished Greeks 
prevail as remarkably against the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
they do not exactly agree in the accounts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place the vic- 
toiy gained by the Persians in the fifth year 
before the Hijrnh, and their defeat by the 
Greeks in the second year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fought ; others placo the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh year after it, 
w'hen the expedition of al-Hudaibiyah was 
undertaken. The date of the victory gained 
by the Greeks m the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta- 
tors tell, of a wager laid by Abu Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Khalf. who turned this prophecy 
into ridicule. Abu Bakr at first laid tea 
young camels that the Persians should re- 
ceive an overthrow within three years, but on. 
his acquainting Muhammad with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that the word 
6i*z, made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate number of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised, 
him to prolong the time and to raise the 
wager, which he accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
should be nine years and the wager a hun- 
dred camels. Before the time was elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at U^ud, in 
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the third year of the Hi j rah ; but the eTont 
afterwards showinj^ that Abu Bakr had won, 
he receiTed the camels of Ubay*s heirs, and 
brought them in triumph to Muhammad. 
History informs us that the successes of 
Khosru Jarviz. King of Persia, who carried 
on a tfTrible war against the Greek empire, 
to roven^ the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phocas, were very great, and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
and-twenty years Particularly in the year 
of Christ 615, about the beginning of the 
sixth year before the Hijrah, the Persians, 
having the preceding year conquered Syria, 
made themselves masters of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem, which seems to be that signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing beat with the 
terms helre used, and most likely to alarm-the 
Arabs by reason of their vicinity to the scene 
of action ; and there was so little probability 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re- 
trieve their losses, much less to distress the 
Persians, that in the following years the 
arms of the latter made still farther and 
more considerable progresses, and at length 
they laid siege to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 625, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, \vhcn it was 
least expected, gained a remarkable victory 
over the Persians, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire, by car- 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Madayin; Heraclius en- 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
good fortune, to the deposition and doath of 
^osru. (Sale's Koran^ in /opo.) 

GEOVE, The. Arabic Axkah 

The A^hdbu ^l-Ailcah, or the people of the 
Grove,” are mentioned foui' times in the 
Qur’^, Surahs xv. 78, kxvi. 176, xxviii. 21, 
1. 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as .liars. The following 
particulars regarding ilTom are given iii Shrah 
xxvi. 170 : — 

The people of the grove of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

When Shu^aib -their brother said to them, 
‘ Will ye not feoi* God ? 

“ I truly am your trustworthy Apostle, 

** Fear God, then, and obey mo : 

V No reward ask I of you for this : my re- 
ward is of the Lord of the Worlds alone.” 

GUARDIANSHIP, Guardianship 

over a minor is of two kinds: U}Udyah 
(hh) , or guardianship -of tho property and 
education and marriage^ of the ward, and 
hizdnah or guardianship over ^ho 

rearing and bringing up of tho child. 

Guardians are either so by natural right or 
by testament, or by qppoiptment by a judge. 

The jguardiauahip of a minor for the ma- 
nagement and' preservation of his property 
devolves flrst'^ hiL or her father, then on 
the father’s executor, next on the paternal 
grandfather, then on his exeoutor, then on 
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*tho exeentOTB of such executors, next on the 
ruling power or his representative, the Qazi, 
or judge. 'In default of a father, father’s 
father, and their executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardians, it rests in 
tho Qazi to appoint a guardian of an infant’s 
property. The other paternal kinsmen who 
are termed remoie kindred, and the mother 
succeed, according to pi 'ximity, to the guar- 
dianship* of an infant for the purpose of ediv- 
cation and 'marriage ; they have no right to 
be guardians of his property, unless ap- 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or m 
the original proprietor's will, proved by com- 
petent witnesses. The mother’s right of 
guardianship is, however, forfeited upon her 
being remarried to a stranger, but regained 
when she is divorced by him, and has again 
become a widow. 

In default of the mother as well as of the 
paternal kindred of a minor, his maternal 
relations are, according to proximity, entitled 
to guardianship for the purposes of educa- 
tion and maiTiage, and not for the manage* 
ment of his property, unless so appointed in 
th^ late owner’s will or by the QazL 

The general rule is that a guardian, execu* 
tor, or anyone who has the care of the person 
and property of a minor, can enter into a 
contract which is or likely to be advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. 

A guardian may sell or purchase tnoveables 
on account of his ward, either for an 
lent or at such a rate as to occasion an incon- 
siderable loss, but not at such a rate as to 
make tho loss groat and apparent. {Hiddyah^ 
vol. iv. p. 553.) 

A guardian is allowed to borr6w money for 
the support and education of his ward, oven 
by pawmng the minor’s property ; the debt so 
contracted must be paid out of his (the 
minor’s) estat^e, or by nim when he comes of 
age. 

It Is not lawful for a gpiardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due to him, or into 
the hands of his child being an infant, or 
into the hands of his slave being a merchant 
and free from debt. CHiddyak^ vol. iv. 
214.) 

A father call pawn the goods of his infant 
child into his own hands for a debt due front 
the child, or into the hands of another ol his 
children being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on aocount of his 
own debt the goods belonging to his minor 
son, who on coining of age will redeem the 
goods discharging the debt, and have a claim 
on the father for the sum. 

^ The contract of pawn entered into by a 
father, vrith respect to his minor child’s goods 
cannot be annulled by the minor, even if it 
'were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all the persons, the best 
entitled to the custody (AtzdnoA) of her infant 
I child during mairiage and after separation 
I from her husband, unless she be an apestate^ 
or wicked, or unworthy to be troBtoS* 
{Fatduid-i-^ Alamgirit voL L p.-728.) 
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Next the mother's mother how higfh soeTer 
is entitled to the custody (kizdnah) of e 
child; failing her by death, or marriage, 
to a stranger, the full sister is entitled ; 
failing her by death or marriage to a 
stranger, the half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way the daughter 
.of the full sister, then the daughter of the 
half-sister by the mother. Next the maternal 
aunt ip the same way, and then the paternal 
aunts also in like manner. {Fatdwd*i-*Alani- 
^iri, vol. i. p. 728.) 

An umm~i~walaa (or a female slave who has 
borne a child to her master), when emanci- 
pated, obtains 'the right of taking her child. 
\Hiddyahi voL i. p. 389.) 

^ When it is necessary to remove a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, he 
is to be given up to his agnate male rela- 
tives Qa^dbahy Of these the father is the 
first, then the paternal grandfather, how 
higl;. soever, then the full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then the son of the 
full brother, then the son of the half-brother 
by the father, then the full paternal uncle, 
then the half paternal uncle by the father, 
then the sons of paternal uncles in the same 
order. But though a boy may be given up to 
the son of his paternal uncle, a girl should 
not be entrusted to him 

No male has any right to the custody of a 
female child, hut one who iB..within the pro- 
hibited degrees of relationship to her ; and an 
^a^dhah who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. (^Fatdwd-i-'Alamgm^ vol. i. p. 729.) 

A female's custody of a boy terminates 
when he is seven years old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 

Male custody of a boy continues till pu- 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of nerself. 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her *asdbah to take 
charge of her, or thp ^afdbdh is profligate, it 
is the duty of the judge to take cognizance of 
her condition; and if she can be trusted to 
take care of herself, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether she be a virgin or a soiyi- 
dahy and if not, he should place her with some 
female aTnin, or trustee, in whom be has con- 
fidence; for he is the superintendent of all 
iluslima {Fatdwd-U^Alamg^, voL I p. 73Q.) 


When a mother refuses to take chaige of a 
child without hire,.^t may be committed to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed the period of 
hizdnahf has no option to be with one parent 
in preference to the other, but must neces- 
sarily thenceforth remain in charge of the 
father, {fliddt/ahy vol. i. p. 389.) 

Before the completion of *idd<ihy or disso- 
lution of m<iiTiage, the proper place of Aizd- 
nah is that whore the husband and wife live, 
and the former cannot take away the child 
out of the custody of the latter. After com- 
pletion of her ^iddahy and separation from her 
husband, a woman can take her child to the 
place qf her nativity, provided the marriage 
had been contracted there, or it is so near 
from the place of separation or husband's 
residence, that if the husband should leave 
the latter in the morning to visit the child, 
he can return to his residence before night. 
There is also no objection to her removing 
with the child from a village to the city or 
chief town of the district, the same being ad- 
vantageous to the child, and in no respect 
injurious to the father. If the child's mother 
be dead, and its hizdnah or custody has 
passed to the maternal grandfather, she can- 
not remove the child to her own city, though 
the marriage had taken place there. Other 
women than the grandmother are like her in 
respect to the place of hizdnah. 

When an umm-i-walad'hB.^ been emancipated, 
jhe has no right to take her child from the 
city in which the feather is residing. 

{Hidduahy vol. i. ; Fatdwd-i-^A/amgiriy vol. i. ; 
Dxirru 'l-Mukhtdry p. 846 ; Jdmi^u V-Rumuz ; 
Tagore Lectures^ 1879 \ Baihe’s Digest^ p. 
430.) 

GUEST. Arabic zaif 

[HOSPITAUTr.] 

GURZ (Jy-T). (1) The Persian 

word for the mitraqahy or iron mace, where- 
with the infidel dead are smitten in their 
graves by the angels Munkur and Nakir. 
[‘AZABO 'L-QABB.] 

(3) An iron mace pointed at one end and 
having a knob at the other covered with 
spikes, and used by the Quiz Mar, or Rufa^i 
faqirs, for striking against their breasts in 
their devotional exercises. (C^nun-i-/s/dni, 
p. 291.) 


H. 


HABA* “Dust,” especially 

the finer particles which fly about and* are 
only conspicuous in the sun's rays. 

A term used by the $ufl mystics for those 
portions of matter Qiayula) which God has 
distributed in creation. (*Abdu 'r-Razzuq’s 
Diet, of §Afi Terms.) 


HABIB an-NAJJAR (jVJls-o,..). 

“ Habib the Carpontor," whose story is told 

in the Qur’an (Surah xxxvi. 12), as follows: 

“Sot forth to them the instance of the 
people of the city (i.e, of Antioch) when the 
Sent Ones came to it. 

“ When we sent two (t.<. John and Jude) 
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unto them and they charged them both with 
impoatore — thereforo with a third (i.e. Simon 
Peter) wo strongthoncd them : and they said, 
• Verily we are the Sent unto you of God.' 

“They said, ‘Ye are only men like us: 
Nought hath the God of Mercy -sent down. 
Ye do nolliing but lie.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Our Lord knowoth that wo 
are surely sent unto you ; 

“ ‘ To proclaim a clear message is our only 
duty * 

“ They said, ‘ Of a truth wo augur ill from 
you if yo desist not we will surely stone you, 
and a grievous punishment will surely befall 
you from us.* 

“They said, ‘Your augury of ill is with 
yourselves. Will ye be warned ? Nay, yo 
are an er ’’ng people.' 

“ Then f. < m the end of the city a man (i c 
Habib, the earpontor) came running He 
said, ‘ O my people ! follow the Sent Ones , 

“ ‘ Follow those who ask not of you a rc- 
eompenco, and who am rightly guided 

“•And why should I not worship Him who 
made me, and to whom yo shall bo brought 
back ? 

“ ‘ Shall I tako gods beside Him ? [f the 
i^^d of mercy be pleased to afflict me. their 
inLorcession will not avert from me aught, 
nor will they deliver . 

“* Truly then should I bo in a manifest error 

“ ‘ Verily, in your Lord have I believed , 
therefore hear me.’ 

“ — It was said to him, ‘ Enter thou into 
Paradise’ (i‘.e. aftei they bad stoned him to 
death). And ho said, ‘ Ob that my people 
know 

“ * How graeiou.s God hath been to me, and 
that He hath made me one of //i.f honoured 
ones.' 

“ But no arm sent we down out of heaven 
after his death, nor wore we then sending down 
vur angels — 

“There was but one shout from Gabiief 
and lo I they wore extinct 

“Oh! the misery that rests upon my ser- 
vants! No apostle cometh to them but they 
laugh him to scorn ” 

Al-Baizfiwi, the commentator, says the 
people of the City of Antioch were idolaters, 
and that Jesus sonttwoof his disciples, Yahyo 
and Yunas (John and Jude) to preach to them 
And when they arrived, they met Habib, the 
carpenter, to whom they made known their 
mission Habib said, “ What signs can yo 
show that ye are sent of God ? ” And the dis- 
ciples replied, “ We can heal the sick and 
give sight to those who are born blind, and 
cure the leprosy." Then Habib brought his 
sick son to them, and they laid their hands 
upon him and bo was healed. And Habib 
believed on Jesus, and he made known tho 
gospel to the people of tho city. Many of the 
people then came to tho disciples and were 
also healed. Tho news then reached the ear 
of tho governor of the city, and he sent for 
the two disciples and they preached to him. 
He replied* “ Is your God "different from our 
God ? ’* They said, “ Yes. Ho it is who 
made thee and thy gods.’* Tho governor then 
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sent them away and put them in prison 
When they were in prison, Jesus sent Sham*un 
(Simon Peter), and ho came secretly and made 
friends with the servants of tho governor, and 
In time gained access to the governor’s pre- 
sence, and performed a miracle m the pre- 
sence of tho governor by raising a child who 
had boon dead seven days. The child when 
raised from the dead, said he had seen Jesns 
Christ in heaven, and that he had interceded 
for the three disciples in prison. The 
governor believed and many others with 
him. Those who did not believe raised a dis- 
turbance in the city, and Habib tho carpenter 
exhorted them to believe. For this ho was 
stoned, and, having died, entered into Paradise. 

Habib’s tomb is still seen at Antioch, and is 
visited by Muhammadans as a shrine. 

HABIL [ABEL.] 

HABWAH The posture of 

flitting with tbo legs and thighs contracted 
towards the belly, the back bent forwards, 
and supported in that position by the arms 
crossed over the knees. Muslims are for- 
bidden to sit in this posture during tho re- 
cital of tho Khutbah on Fridays (^Mishlcdt, 
bodk iv p. 15, pt 2) as it inclines to drowsiness. 

II ADAS State of an un- 

clean person, of one who has not performed 
tho usual ablutions before prayer. 

H ADD (as^), pi. hvdud. In its pri- 
mitive sense hadd sigmlios “ obstruction,” 
whence a porter or gate-keeper is called 
hadddd, or “ obstructor, ” from his office of 
prohibiting people from entering. In law it 
expresses tho punishm'bnt3,thc limits of which 
have been deJined by Muhammad either in the 
Qui'an or in the Hadis. These puni'shmenta 
are(l) For aduheiif, stoning; (2) For /bmica- 
tion, a hundred stripes ; (3) For ike false 
accusation of a maiiied person with adultery 
(oi (iazf), eightv stripes, (4) For apostasy ^ 
death ; (5) For dnnkmq wine, eighty stripeo ; 

(6) Foi ///r/V,the cutting off of tho right hand ; 

(7) V or hi(jhway robbery : for simple robbery on 
the highway, the loss of hands and feet; for 
robbery wuth murder, death, either by tho 
sword or by crucifixion. (^Hiddyahy voL ii. 
p 1 [punishment.] 

al-HADID “Iron.” The 

title of tho Lvuth Surah of the Qur'an, in 
which tbo word occurs (verse 26) : “ We sent 
down non m which are both keen violence and 
advantages to men.” 

HADIS What happens 

for the first time; new, fresh. That which 
is born in timo as opposed to qadimy or that 
which is without a beginning, as God. 

HADlS pi. ahddls. [tra- 

dition.] 

HADIS QUDSI A 

divine saying. A term used for a haditt which 
relates a revelation from God in tho language 
of the Prophet. An example is found in tho 
Mishkdt (book i! c. i. pt. 1) : “ Abu Hnralrah 
said, ‘ The Prophet of Qod related these words 
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of God, *<Tho sons of Adam vex me, and 
abuse the nf^o, \rhoreas I nm Tlio AGE 
itself : In my hands are all events : I have 
made the day and night.” ' 

HADiTAH A present or 

offering made to persons of conscquonco, 
kings or rulers. 

HADT Cattle sacrificed at 

Makkah dui-ing tho Pilgrimage, as distin- 
guished from animals sacrificed on the Gioat 
Festival, which are called iizhh/n/i. These 
animals arc branded and sent off with strings 
round their necks, as offerings to tho sacred 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. (Mishkdt, book xi. c. viii.) 

HAFIZ (tiU). Lit. “ A guardian ” 
or Motector. (1) One of the names of God, 
al-MdJiz. (2) A governor, e.g. Hdfizu 
the guardian of the Makkan temple. (.*1) One 
who has committed the whole of the Qur'an 
to memory. 

■Usman relates that the Prophet said: 

The best person amongst you is he who has 
learnt the Qur’an and teaches it. (^MishLdt^ 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to comnut the Qur'an to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourablo distinction 
of 4 

HAFSAH One of Muham- 

mad’s wives. She was the daughter of *Umar, 
and the widow of j^nnais, an early convert 
to Islam. She married Muhammad about six 
months after her forfner husband’s death 
Daring the lifetime of the Prophet sho was a 
person of considerable influence in his coun- 
sels, being the daughter of <Umar. She sur- 
vived Muhammad some years, and has re- 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 

HAGAR. Arabic Hdjar 
The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of IshmaeL Al-6aizawi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham, (and from 
her was bom Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of Hajar (because she had a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham that he should put 
both the mother and child away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamzam [zamzam]. When the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there Was water in that place, 
they said to Hajar, ** If you will share with 
ns the water of this spring, we will share with 
yon the milk of onr herds,” and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(Ta/stru *l-Bai?dwif p. 424.) 

HATH. Arabic 8ha% aka'ar (/-■)• 
Heb. 

The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
fiame manner as the use of it for any purpose 
is unlawfoL Being a part of the human 
body, it is necessary to preserve it trom dis- 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
ialae hair. iHiddyah, voL iL p. 489.) [head.] 


HA’ITITAH (ijrfu.). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn llfi'iti, who 
said Ihorc .were two Gods, ono whoso oxis- 
tonco is from eternity (gadhn')^ i.fi, Allah, 
and the otlior who is created in time (mulunl^ 
i.r. .il-Masih ((’linst), and that it is ho 
^^ho will jiulge tlie world in tho last day. 
And he mnintainod th.il this is tho mo.Tning 
of tho words which occur in tho tiaditioiis i 
‘‘ God created nmn in his own im.*igc.'’ (A'zfJ6tt. 
'/-TVi'W/ri/, ill fnrn.) 

HAIWAN The animal 

creation : which is divided into haiiodn ndtiq, 
or ration.'il beings; and hniwdn Rdkit^ or 
irration.'il beings, [anihuls, iieinos.] 

al-HAIT (esJ') : Heb. '•H. “ The 

Living Ono.” Ono of tho ninety-nine attributes 
of God. Tho term frequently occurs in the 
Qur’an. 

HA’IZAH a menstruoua 

woman. [menstroatioiT.] 

HAJAR [haoar.] 

al-HAJARU ’L-ASWA1> 
Lit. “ The Black Stone.” 
The famous bl.ack stono which forms part of 
the sharp anglo of the Ka'bah in the temple 
at Makkah. Mr. Durkhardt says, “ It is an 
irregular oval, about seven inches in dia- 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed ; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken into as many pieces by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to 
determino accurately tho quahty of this 
stone, which has been worn to its present 
surfaco by the millions of touches and kissea 
it has received. It appeared to mo like a 
lava, containing soveral small extraneous par- 
tfclcs of a whitish and of a yellow substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proaching to black. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a border composed of a substance 
which 1 took to bo- a close comient of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quito tho 
same, brownish colour. This border servos 
to support its detached pieces ; it is two or 
three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above the surface of tho stone. Both the 
border and tho stono itself are encircled by a 
silver band, broader below than above, and on 
the two Bides, with a considerable swelling 
below, as if a part of the stono were hidden 
under it. Tho lower part of tho border is 
studded with silver nails.” 

Captain Burton remarks, “ The colour ap- 
peared to me black and nuitallic, and tha 
centre of tho stone was sunk about two inches 
below the metallic circle. Round tho sides 
was a reddish brown cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to the 
middle of the stone. The band is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. 1 found 
the aperture in whioh the stone is, ono span 
and three fingers broad.” 

According to Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad said 
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Che black stone came down from Paradise, 
and at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sins of the children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on tho Day of Resurrec- 
tion, when it will have two eyes, by which it 
will see and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
those who touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyrius, who wrote in tho second 
century, says “ The Arabians pay homage to I 
know not what god, which they represent by 
a quadrangular stone,” alluding to the Ka‘bah 
or temple which contains tho black stone. 
Tho Guobars or Ancient Persians, assert 
that the Black Stone was amongst tho 
images and relics left by Mahabad and his 
successors in the Ka*bah, and that it was an 
emblem of Saturn. -It is probably an aero- 
lite, and owes its reputation, like many others, 
to its fall from the sky. Its existence as an 
object of adoration in an iconoclastic religious 
system, can only bo accounted for by Muham- 
mad’s attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of tho falls of aerolites and 
meteoric stones through the atmosphere, is 
published ' in tho Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal^ from a work by Chladni in German, 
in which tho subject is ably and fully treated. 



TUE OAJAKU ’L-ASWAD. /07}.) 

HAJB A le^ term in 

the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify- 
ing tho cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJi also A person 

who has performed the bojjt or pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It is retained as a title of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage, c.^r. 
Jlaji Qfiisim^ i.e. “ Qasim tho Pilgrim.” [uajj. J 

UAJJ (e-). Lit “ setting out,” 
^ tending towards.” Tho pilgrimage to Mak- 
kah performed in the month of ^u ’l-Hijjnh, 
or the twelfth month of tho Muhammadan 
year. It is the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 
practical religion, and an incumbent religious 
duty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur’an. According to Muhammad it is a 
divme institution, and has tho following autho- 
Tity in the Qur’an for its duo observance : — 

(It is noticeable that all the verses in the 
Qur^dn with regard to the pilgrimage aie in the 
later Surahs, when theg (tre arranged in th^r 
chronological order*) 


Surah xxii. 28 : — 

“ And proclaim to the peoples a PILGRIM- 
AGE (hajj). Let them come to thee on foot 
and on every fleet camel, arriving by every 
deep defile : 

** That they may bear witness of its bene- 
fits to them, and may make mention of God’s 
name on the appointed days (i.e. the ten first 
days of Zu ’1-Hijjah), over the brute beasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus- 
tenance : Therefore eat thereof yourselves,’ ‘ 
and feed the needy, the poor : 

Then let them bring the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient House. 

** This do. And he that respecteth the 
sacred ordinances of God, this will be best 
for him with his Lord.” 

Surah ii. 153 : — 

** Verily, as-^afa and al-Marwah are among 
tho signs of God ; whoever then maketh a pil- 
grimage (haj/) to the temple, or visiteth it, 
shall not bo to blame if he go round about 
them both. And as fo^ him who Cf his own 
accord doeth what is good — God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 

Idem, 192 

Accomplish the pilgrimage (hojf), and 
the visitation Qutnroh) for God : a^4 ^ 7® be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall be the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

“ And when ye are safe from foes, he who 
contents himself with the visitation Qumrah) 
until the pilgrimage (hajj), shall bring what- 
ever offering shall be the easiest. But he 
who findeth nothing to offer, shall fast three 
days in tho pilgrimage itself, and seven days 
when ye return: they shall be ton days in 
all. This is binding on him whoso family 
shall not be present at the sacred Mosque (ac- 
Masjidu "l-hardm). And fear God, and know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

Let tho pilgrimage be made in the months 
already known (lc. Shawwal, Zu l-Qa^dahj 
and 2u ’1-Hijjah) ; whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgiimage* therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor transgress, nor wrangle 
in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 
God knoweth it. And provide for your 
journey: but the best provision is the fear of 
God : fear me, then, O men of understanding 1 
** It shall be no crime in you if ye seek an 
increase from your Lord (i.c. to trade) ; and 
when ye pass swiftly on from <Arafat, then 
remember God near the holy temple (al-Mas^ 
jidu H-hardm) ; and remember Him, becatiso 
Ho hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray : 

“Then pass on quickly where tho people 
uickly pass (i.e. from * Arafat), and ask par- 
on of God, for God is Forgiving, Mercifuh 
“And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remember your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense re- 
membrance ! Some men there are who say, 
( 0 oui' Lord I give us our portion in this 
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^orld :* but sncb sball haTe no portion in the 
next life: 

**And some say, *0 onr Lord I gWe us 
good in this world and good in the next, and 
£eep ns from the torment of the fire.* 

** They shall have the lot which they have 
merited : and God is swift to reckon. 

** Bear God in mind during the stated days : 
but if any haste away in two days (t.e. after 
the it shall be no fault in him : And if 
' any tarry longer, it shall be no fault in him, 
if he fear God. Fear God, then, and know 
that to Him shall ye be gathered.’* 

Surah iii. 90 : — 

“The first temple that was founded for 
mankind, was that in Bakkah (t.e. Makkab) — 
Blessed, and a guidance to human beings. 

In it are evident signs, oven the standing- 
place of Abraham Ibrahim) : and he 

who entereth it is safe. And the pilgrimage 
to the temple, is a service due to God from 
those who arc able to journey thither.” 

' Surah v. 2 : — 

“ O Believers ! violate neither the rites of 
God, nor the sacred month, nor the ofi'ering, 
nor its ornaments, (t.c. on the necks of ani- 
mals), nor those who press on to the sacred 
house (al-Baitu H-lIardm)^ seeking favour 
from their Lord and bis good pleasure in them.” 

The performance of the pilgrimage is in- 
cumbent upon every Muslim, once in his life- 
time, if he be an adult, free, sane, well in 
health, and has sufQcicnt money fur the ex- 
penses of the journey and for the support of 
nis family during his absence. 

If a woman perform the pilgrimage she 
must do it in company with hor husband, or 
a near relative (muhram). If she can obtain 
the protection of a near relative and ha.s the 
necessary expenses for the journey, it is not 
lawful for her husband to prevent her pcrfoim- 
ing the pilgrimage. This mahram is a iicar re- 
lative whom it is not law-f ul for her to marry. 

The Imam ash-Shafi‘I denies the neccs.sity 
of such attendance, stating that the Qur'an 
makes no such restriction. His objection is, 
however, met by a Tradition. “ A certain 
man camo to the Prophet and said : * My wife 
is about to make the hajj, but 1 am called to 
go on a warlike expedition.’ The Prophet 
said : * Turn away from the war and accom- 
pany thy wife in the hajj ’ ’* 

For a lawful hajj there arc three actions 
which are farz^ and five w’hich arc icdfib ; all 
the rest are sunnak or ?nu.st(i(iabb. Tiie Jmz 
* are : to wear no other garment cxcejit the 
i(irdm ; to stand in ^Arufut ; to make the 
tuwuf, or circuit round the Ka‘bah. 

The wdjib duties arc : to stay in al-Muzdali- 
fah ; to run between Mount aK-{jjufaand Mount 
al-Marwah; to perform the Ramyu ’r-Rijam, 
or the casting of the pebbles ; if the pilgrims 
are non-Mcccans, to make an extra tawdj ; to 
shave the head after the pilgrimage i.s over. 

The must bo made at the appointed 
season, burah ii. 193 : “ Let the pilgrimage 
be made in the months already known.” 
Those months are Shaww^, ’1-Qa<dah, and 
the first ten days of gu ’1-^ijjah. The actual 
bajj mast bo in the month 2u *l-bUj]ab, but 


the preparations for, and the niyoA, or In- 
tention of the hajj can be made in the two 
preceding months. The ^umrdh^ or ^ordinary 
visitation [<uMRaii], can be done at any 
time of the year except on the ninth and 
four succeeding days of Zu '1-Hijjah. On 
each of the various roads leading to Mak- 
kah, there are at a distance of about five 
or six miles from the city stages called 
Miqat. The following are the names. On 
the Madinah road, the stage is called Zu ’1- 
Hiillfah ; on the ‘Iraq road, Zulu *Arq ; on the 
Syrian road, Hujfah ; on the Najd road, 
Qam ; on the Yaman road, Yalamlam. 



THE PILGRIM. 


The following is the orthodox way of per- 
forming tlic pilgrimage, founded upon the cx- 
iiniplc of tliL* Prophet himself. (See Sahlhu 7- 
J3(tkhfht, Kttdbn 'l-Mandbik^ p. 205.) 

Ui)on the pilgrim’s arrival at the last 
.stage iicai Makkah, he bathes himself, and 
pci forms two iak*ah prayers, and then divest- 
ing himself of his clothc.s, he nsbumes the 
pilgrim’s sacred robe, which is called ihrdm. 
This garment consists of two seamless wrap- 
pcis, one being wrapped round the waist, and 
the othci thrown loosely over the shoulder, 
tho head being left uncovered. Sandals may 
also be worn, but not shoes or bools. After 
he has as.sulncd the pilgrim’s garb, lie must 
not anoint his head, shave any part of his 
body, paro bis nails, nor wear any other gar- 
ment than the i/ndm. The pilgrim having now 
entered upon tho hajj, faces Makkah, and 
makes tho nti/uh (intention), and says: “0 
God, I purpose to make the hajj ; malco this 
service easy to me and accept it from me.” 
He then proceeds on his journey to tho sacred 
city and on his way, as well as at different 
periods in tho pilgrimage, he recites, or sings 
with a loud voice, the pilgrim’s song, culled 
the Talbiyah (a word signifying waiting or 
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standing for orders). In Arabic it mns thus 
(as given in the Sahihu p. 210) : — 

“ Lahbaika / AUdhuvima ! Labbaika I 
Labhaika ! Ld Shdrika laka / Labbaika ! 
Inna *l-hamda wa 'n-ni^mata iakuy wa 7- 
mulku laka I 

Ld shdrika laka ! ” 

Which, following the Persian commentator, 
iAbdu ’1-Haqq, may be translated as follows : — 
“ I stand up for Thy service, 0 God ! I 
stand up t 

I stand up ! There is no partner with 
, Thee ! I stand up 1 

Verily Thine is the Praise, the Blessing 
and the Kingdom 1 

There is no partner with Thee ! 
Immediately on his arrival at Makkah bo 
performs legal ablutions in tbo l\lasjidu 1- 
haram, and then kisses tbo black stone (al- 
llajaru 'l-aswad). lie then encompasses the 
K.i‘bah seven limes, three times at a quick 
step or run, and four times at a slow ]>aeo. 
These acts aro called the lawtif^nd are pci- 
formed by cominf’iieing on the n;,dit and 
leaving the Ka‘bah on the left. Kaeh time 
as tho pilgrim passes lound the K.rb.ih, be 
touehc.s the Ruknu '1-Yamani, oi tlie Y.iin.mi 
cornel, and kisses the .s.icred black stone, llo 
then proceeds to tlic l^Iaqainu Ibi.ihini ('tbo 
place of Abraham), whole he recites the llJltb 
verso of tbo iind Suiab of the Qur’an, *• Take 
ye the station of Abiaham for a j)Iace of 
prayer," and perfoims t^\o rak‘ali jnavois, 
after which ho returns to the black stone and 
kisses it. Ho then goes to tho gate of tho 
temple lending to Mount as-Safu, and from it 
ascends tho hill, reciting tho 153rd \orsc of 
tho iiiul Surah of the Qur'an, ‘‘Veiily as-Safii 
and al-Marwah aro tho signs of God " Having 
anived at the summit of tho mount, turning 
towai ds tho Ka‘bah, he recites the folloNing : — 
“ There is no deity but only God ! God is 
groat I Thcie is no deity but God alonol 
Ho hath perfonned His piomise, and hath 
aided His servant and hath put to flight the 
hosts of infidels by Himself alone I ” 

These words aro lecitcd tbricc- Ho then 
runs from tbo toji of Mount as-Safa to the sum- 
mit of Mount al-Mai wah .seven tunes, i epo.itmg 
tho aforesaid prayers on the top of each hill. 
Thi.s is the .sLxlh day, the evening of which 
is spent at Makk.ih, whero he again encom- 
passes the K.i'bah. 

Upon tho seventh day he listens to the 
khulhab, or oiation, in tbo gi eat mosque, in 
which aro sot forth tbo excolloncc.s of the 
pilgi imago ;ind tho neeessjnv duties icquircd 
of all true Muslims on tho follo\Mng d.ivs. 

On the eighth day, which is called Terwi- 
yah, ho pioeeeds with bis fellow pilgrim.s to 
Mina, where ho .stays and peifuims tho usu.'il 
sorvicos of tho Muslim ritual, and remains 
the night 

The next day (tho ninth), after morning 
prayer, he proceeds to jMoiint ‘Arafat, where 
ho recites tho usual piaycis and li.stCns to 
another kliuthali. He then Icavos for al-Muz- 
dalifah, a placo midway between Mina and 
'Arafat, whoro ho should arrive for tho sun- 
sot prayer. 
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The next day, tho tenth, is the Yaumu Vi- 
Nahr, or the “ Day of Sacrifice," known all 
through the Muslim world and celebrated as 
ihe*IduH-Azhd. Early in the morning, tho 
pilgrims having said thoir prayers at Muzda- 
lifah, then proceed in a body to three pillars 
in Mina, tbo first of which is called tho 
Shfiitdnu H-Kabir, or “ Great Devil." Tho 
pilgrim casts seven stones at each of 
these pillars, the ceremony being called tho 
Ramyu *r-Iiijum, or casting of stones. Hold- 
ing tho rajm, or pebble between the thumb 
and fore-finger of the light hand, the pilgrim 
thiuwB It at a>distancc of not less than fihocn 
feet, and says — “ In the name of God, tho 
Almighty, I do thi.s, and in hatred of tho 
devil and his shame." The remaining six 
fatonos aic thrown in the same way. It is 
said that this ceremony has been perfoimcd 
ovL ‘1 Since the days of Abraham. The pil- 
gi iiii then returns to Mina and perfoims tho 
saei ilb o of the ^Jdu *l-Azhd. The victim may 
bo u slioc]), or a goat, or a cow^, or a camcl» 
accoiding to the mc.ina of the pilgiim. 

Pl.icmg its head towards tho Ka'bah, its 
fuic-b'gs being bandaged together, the pil- 
giim .stands on tho right side of his victim 
and idunges the knife into its throat with 
great foice, and cries with a loud voice, 
Akbar!'^ “God is great 1 0 God, 

accept this saciificc from mo ! ” 

This coiemouy concludes the pilgrimage, 
and tho hdjl or pilgrim then gots himself 
shavod and his nails paied, and the ihram 
01 pilgrim garment is removed. Although 
tho pilgrimage is over, he .should still rest at 
Makkah tho thicc following days, which aro 
known as the Ayydmu U-Ta.shriq, or the days 
of drying up of the blood of tho sacrifice. 
Three well-earned days of rest after the 
peiipatetio performance of the last four days. 

Befoic ho leaves Makkah ho should once 
more perform tho circuits round tho Ka‘bah 
and throw .stones at tho Satanic pillars at 
Minu. seven times. He should also drink of 
tho water of tho zanizuin well. 

Must ^Muslims then go to al-MadInah, and 
make tbcir .salutations at the shrine of Mu- 
hammad. This i.s regarded as an incumbent 
duty by all except tho Wahhabis, who hold 
that to make tbo visitation of the Piophct’s 
tomb a lehgious oeiemony is shirk j or asso- 
ciating the ercature with God. 

From the time the pilgrim has assumed 
the ihiam until he takes it olT, he must abstain 
from woi Idly affairs and devote himself ciitiioly 
to the duties of tho hajj. Ho is not allowed 
to hunt, though ho may catch fish if ho can. 
“ O Believers, kill no gamo while ye are on 
pilgnmage." (Surah v. 96.) Tho Prophet 
ul.so said : “ He who shows tho placo whero 
game is to be found is equally as bad as tho 
man who kills it.*’ Tho huji must not scratch 
himsolf, lest vermin bo destroyed, or a hair bo 
uprooted. Should ho feel uncomfortable, ho 
must rub himself with tho open palm of his 
hand^ The faco and hoad must bo left mi« 
covered, tho hair ou the hea4 and beard nn- 
washed and uncut. Shave not your heads 
until tho offering reach the place of sacrifice.'*’ 
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(800*831 ii. 192.) On arriTing at an elevated 
pli^e» on descending a valley, on meeting any 
one, on entering the city of Makkah or the 
sacred temple, the haji should continually 
repeat the word Labbaika, Lahbaika ” ; and 
w’henever he sees the Ka*bah he should recite 
the Takhir, “ God is great 1 ” and the Taljh 
“ There is no deity but God ! ” 

The pilgrimage known as the hajj, as has 
been already stated, can only be made on the 
appointed days of the month of Zu ’1-Hi]jah. 
A visit at any other time is called the *Umrah. 
['UHBAH.] If the pilgrim arrives as late as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spend that 
day, he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

The pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
proxy by Sunni Muslims, but is allowed by 
the Shl'ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
who cannot afford to^ perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
sum of money to be paid to a certain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Mushm have the' means of performing the 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kabirah^ or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
{Mishkai, book xi. ch. 1), the merits of a pil- 
grimage to Makkah are very great : — 

** He who makes a pilgrimage for God’s 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wickedly, shall return as pure from sin as the 
day on which he was born.” “ Verily, they 
(the hajj and the *umrah) put away poverty 
and siu hke the fires of a forgo removes 
dross. The reward of a pilgrimage is para- 
dise.” When you §ee a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and his supplications will be 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana- 
tion of the followmg terms which occur in 
this account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occl^ in this dictionary : *arafah, 
ATTAHU ’T-TABHRIQ, HAJARU ’L-ABWAII, HAJI, 
mRAM, MABWAH, MA8J1DU ’L-HABAM, BAQAMU 
IBRAHUf, MAHBAH, MIQAT, MUZDALIFAU, TA- 
VqAF, *nMBAH, RAMYU 'l-JIMAR, ZAMZAM, TiL- 
BIYAH, BCK'NU ’L-TAMANI, TABWIAH, KUUT- 
BAH, *IDn ’l-AZHA, SAFA. 

The Muslim who has performed the pil- 
grimage is called a haji, which title he retains, 
e^g. Haji Qdsm, the Pilgrim Qasim. 

Only five Englishmen are known to have 
visited' Makkah, and to have witnessed the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage : — Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, A.D. 1678; John Lewis Burck- 
bardt, a.d. 1814 ; Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, a.d. 1853; Mr. 'H. 
BickneU, a.d. 1862; Mr. T. F. Keane, 1880. 
The narratives of each of these “ pilgrims ” 
have been published. The first account in 
English of the visit of a European to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1603. His 
narrative was published in Willes and Eden’s 
Decades, a.ia 1556. 

Rrofessor Palmer. (“ Introduction ” to the 


Qur’an, p. liii.) says : — •• The ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage could not bo entirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for the Kaabah was too favourable and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur- 
pose in view. The traditions of Abraham the 
father of their race, and the founder of Mu- 
hammad's o^-n religion, ns he always declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the ancient temple a 
peculiar sanctitry in the Prophet’s eyes, and 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his (jihldhy he afterwards reverted to the 
KaA^h Itself. Here, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as well as at which, devo- 
tion had been paid from time immemorial; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common — the one thing which 
gave them oven the shadow of a national 
feeling ; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
enterprise. He therefore did the next best 
thing, he cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane’s Selections, p. Ixxxiv.) remarks : — 

“ This same pilgrimage is often urged as 
a sign of Mohammad’s tendency to supersti- 
tion and even idolatry. It is asked how the 
destroyer of* idols could have reconciled his 
conscience to tho circuits of the Ka'bah and 
the veneration of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil- 
grimage cannot certainly be defended against 
the charge of superstition; but It is easy to 
see why Mohammad enjoined them. They 
were hallowed to him by the memories of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
the sacred temple, and by the traditional ic- 
verenco of all his people ; and besides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that tho woi- 
ship in the Ka*bah would prove of real 
value to his rcligien. He swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoial part of tho 
coremoiliQs,, but ho retained tho pilgrimage 
to Mekka and the old veneration of tho 
temple for reasons of which it i.s imjiossiblo 
to dispute the wisdom He well know the 
consohdating effect of forming a ccntie to 
which bis followers should gather ; and henco 
he reasserted tho sanctity of tho black stono 
that * came down from heaven ’ ; ho ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim should pray looking towards tho Ka- 
bbah, and he enjoined him to make tho pil- 
grimage thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it all the mfluenco of centuries of associations. 
It carries the Muslim back to tho cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of his prophot ; it re- 
minds him of tho struggle between the old 
faith and the now, of the overthrow of the 
idols, and the establishment of the worship of 
the One God, And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims are 
worshipping towards the same sacred spot ; 
that he is one of a great company of be* 
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liovers, united by one faith, filled with the 
same hopoH, reverencing the same thing, wor- 
shipping tho samo God. Muhammad showed 
his knowledge of tho religious emotions in 
man when ho presorTed the sanctity of the 
temple of Islam.” 

Tho Makkan pilgrimage admits of no other 
•explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence wo find the 
superstition and .silly customs of the Hajj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
both monotheistic in its principle, and icono- 
clastic in its practices. 

A careful and critical study lof Islam will, 
wo think , convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on tho lines of tho Old Testament. Abraham, 
tho truo Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
his law-giver, and Jerusalem his Qiblah. But 
circumstances were ever wont to change not 
only the Prophet’s revelations, but also his 
mcM'al standards. Makkah became the Qib- 
lah ; and tho spoctaclo of tho Muslim world 
bowing in the direction of a black stone, 
whilst they worship tho one God, marks 
Islam, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as a reli- 
gion of compromise. 

Apologists of Islam have endeavoured to 


shield^ Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having ** forged the* name of God,” but we 
know of nothing which can. justify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of tho pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine enactment. 

The Wahhabis, the Puritans of Islam, re- 
gard the circumambulation of tho I^ophet’s 
tomb as snpeSrstitious (as skirkf or associating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
they justify t^e foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj ? If reverence for the Prophet’s tomb is 
shirk, what are tho« runnings at as-§afa and 
al-Marwah, the stoninga of the pillars, and the 
hissings of the black stone? No Muslim 
has evor yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so he 
wbuld be charged with the heresy of shirk ! 

Mr. W. S. Blunt in his Future oj Islam, 
hSs given some interesting statistics regard- 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in the year 
1880, which he obtained during a residence at 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
record kept for somo years pa%t at Jiddah, and 
checked as far as European subjeota are 
concerned, by reference to the consular 
agents residing there. 


Table of hie Mecca Pilgrimage of 1880. 


Nationality of Pilgrims.' 

Arriving by 
Sea. 

Arriving by 
Land. 

Total of Mussul- 
man population 
represented. 

Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from 




Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 




Arabia proper 

8,500 

1,000 

22,000,000 

Eg3'ptiana 

5,000 

1,000 

5,000,000 

Mogrebbins (“people of tho West”), that 

• 



is to say, Arabic-speaking Mussalmans 




from tho Barbary States, Tripoli, Tuni.s, 




Algiers, and Morocco. These are always 




classed together and are not easily dibtin- 




guishable from each other. 

C,000 

— 

18,000,000 

Arabs from Yemen 

3,000 j 

— 

2,500,000 

„ „ Oman and Hadramaut . - . . 

8,000 ' 



3,000,000 

„ „ Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of 




them Wahhabites . 

— 

5,000 

4,000,000 

„ „ Hejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 




Meccans .... 

— 

22,000 

2,000.000 

Negroes from Soudan . ... 

2,000 

— 

10,000.000 (?) 

„ „ Zanzibar 

1,000 

— 

1,500,000 

Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope . 

150 

— 


Persians 

0,000 

2,500 ' 

8,000,000 

Indians (British subjects) .... 

15,000 

— 

40,000,000 

Malays, chiefiy from Java and Dutch subjects 

12,000 

— 

30,000,000 

Chinc.se 

100 

— 

15,000,000 ‘ 

Mongols from tho Khanates, included in the 




Ottoman Haj 

•— 

— 

0,000.000 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, Ac. (Russian 




.subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj 

— 

— 

6,000,000 

Independent Afghans and Beluchis, included 




in the Indian and Persian Ilaj.s . 

— 

— 

3,000,000 ’ 

Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 

93,250. 



Total Census of Islam . 

176,000,000 
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?IAJJATU ’L-WADA‘ l^). 

Tha last or farewell pilgrimaf^e performed by 
Muhammad, and which is taken as the model 

an orthodox hajj. It is called tho ffajfu 
H-Akhar^OT Greater Pilj^rimage, in tho Quran, 
Surah ix. 3. (See Mishkdt^ book xi. ch. iii., 
and Muir’s Life of Mahomet.) It is supposed 
to hare commenced February 23, a.d. G32. 

HAJJ MABRCtR e^). An 

approved or accepted pilgrimage 
book xi. ch. i. pt. 2). l\ pilgrimmage to 
Makkah performed according to tho coudi- 
tions of Muslim law. 

HAKAM An arbitrator 

appointed by a qazi to settle disputes [t is 
not lawful to appoint cither a slavo or an 
unbeliever, or h slanderer, or an infant, as an 
arbitrator. (Hiddyah, vol. ii p. (138 ) 

According to the Qur’an, Sur.ib iv. 30, 
domestic quarrels should bo settled by .in 
arbitrator : — “If yo fear a breach between the 
two (i.e. husband and wife) tlien appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and an arbitrator 
from her people.” 

Al-Hakam, tho Abitrator, is one of tho 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although it is 
not so employed in the Qur’an. 

HAKIM ** A just rnlor.’* 

The term Ahkamti 'l~H<ilimin, “ the Mo^tJust 
of Rulers, is used for God, QuiMn, Surah 
xcv. 8; also, Khairu U- fldkimln, i.e “ Best of 
Rulers,” Surah vii. 85. 

HAKIM pi hikamtV ; Heb. 

Dpn* Lit “ A wise person.’* (1) A 

philosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine (3) 
Ai-Hakim, “The ’Wise One.” One of tho 
ninety-nine attributes of Ood It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’sin, e g. Surah ii 123 “ Thou 
art the Mighty and the Wise!'' 

HAL (J^)- A state, or condition. 

A term used by the Sufi my.stics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon the 
heart of nmn without hi.s intention or desire, 
such as sorrow, or fear, or pleasure, or dcsiio. 
or lust. Ifthe.se conditions are .stable .and in 
transient, they are called nudkah or mfigam ; 
but if they arc transient and fli'oting, they 
are called hdl. (Abdu V-Razziiq’.s Lictiunury 
of Siifi Terms.) 

A state of oc.stn.sy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It i.s con.sidorcd a 
divine gift and a sure prognostication of 
speedily arrivirig at “ The Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says (Oritnial Mysti- 
cism, p. 66), “ This as.siduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exceed- 
ingly attractive to an Oriental mind, and not 
nnfrequently produces a .state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena observed 
during the recent religious revivals. Such 
ecstatic state is considered a sure prognosti- 
cation of direct illumination of the heart by 
God, and constitutca^thc fifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) called hdl or ecstasy.” • - 

HALAL ( J5U). Lit “ That which 

IB.untied or loosed.” That which is lawful, 


AL-HAMD 

as distinguished from or that 'which iar 

unlawful. 

al-H ALIM “Tho Clement."' 

One of tho ninoty-nmo attributes of God. It 
occur.s in tho Qur’an, c.^. Surah ii. 225 . “God 
IS forgiving and dement'* 

HAMA’IL (J?Ua.). Lit “Things- 

su.spcnded.” An amulet or charm, [amulet.} 

HAMALAH (aJU— &-). Compensa- 
tion fur manslaughter or murder, called also 
litytik. [DH'An.J 

IIAMALATU ’L.‘ARSH 

Lit. “ Those who bear the 

till one.” Certain aiigcN mentioned in tho 
Qurrin, Sill all xl. 7- Tho.sr irfio bear the 
thttme (i f tho llamalatii 'l-■A^.‘^ll) and tho.so 
around it (m' the Kaiubin) relobrato tho 
pi.iiso of their Loid, and Ix'lievo in Him, and 
.I'^k pardnn for those who beliovo ” 

Al-Baghawi, tho eonimcntalor, says they 
aio eight angels of tho higliest rank. They 
aio .so tall that tlioir feel stand on the lowest 
stiatn of till' earth and tlioir heads roach 
the higliost heavens, the iini torso docs not 
leaeb up to their navels, and it is a journey 
of .seven hundred year.s from their oara to 
their '>hoiilders I (*1/ - Daghaivi, Bombay 
edition. \ol. li. p 23.) 

HAM AN The prime 

minister of Pharaoh Mentioned in the 

Qur’an in three different chapters. 

Surah xxviii 7 ■ “ For sinners were Pha- 
raoh and Ilaman.” 

Surah xxix 38 : “ Korah (Qarim) and Pha- 
raoh and llamsln ! with proofs of his mission 
did Moses come to them and they behaved 
proudly on the earth ” 

Surah xl 38 ■ — 

“And Phaiaoli said, ‘ O Ilamfui, build for 
me a towor that I may roach tho ll^onuo.^^ 

“ ‘ The avenues of tho hcavon.s, and m.sy 
mount to tlie God of Moses, for I verily deem 
him a liar ’ ’ 

Some Kurojican erilics think that Muham- 
mad has hcie made ilains'm the favourite of 
Aliasueruh and the enemy of the Jew’S, tho 
viziei of I^haiaoh The Ralihins make tins 
vi/iei to have been Korah, .fclhro, oi Balaam. 
{Midi Jalkut (HI Kx. eh. 1. Sect 1G2-1C8.) 

In the Mishkdt (hook iv. eh i. pt 3), there 
is a tradition that Muhammad said ho who 
neglcets prayers will he in hell with JCorah, 
Phaiaob, Haman, and Uhaiy ibn ^alf (an in- 
fidel whom Muhammad slew with his own 
hand at the battle of Uhud.) 

al-HAMD the “Praise.*" 

A title of tho first chapter of tho Qur’an. 
According to Kitahu ’1-Ta‘rifat, “praiso’*' 
(hamd) of God i.s of three kinds : — 

(1) Af-havidu tho praise of God 

with tho tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has made known Himself. (2) At 
hnmduH-Fidi,iho praise of God with tho body 
according to tho will of God (3) Athamdu 
'tlldli^ the praise of God with the heart and. 
spirit. 



AL-HAMIB 


HANIF 


al-HAMID “The Laud- 

able.’* The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, e,g. Surah xi 
76, “ Verily He is to be praised" 

HA MIM U). geven Surahs 
of the Qur’an begin with the letters c A, ^ 
and are called al-ffatudminL They are the 
XL, XLI, XLU, XLZn, XLIV, XLV, and XLVl. 
Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the moaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jalalu 'd-din aa-Suyuti 
u his Itqdiiy says these letters are simply 
initial letters, the meaning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn *Abbas‘ says tho 
letters ^ bt and ^ m, stand for ar- 

^kmaUf “the Merciful,” one of the attributes 
of God. 

Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to tho 
^or&n, says, “ Possibly the letters Ha^ Mim^ 
which are prefixed to numerous successive 
Suras were private marjks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
fumishod to Said when effecting his recension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
the letters prefixed to other Suras may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persona to whom the 
copies of tho respective Suras belonged.” 

HAMRAU ’L-ASAD 

A village or small town, tho scene of one of 
Muhammad’s expeditions against tho Quraish. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 
hundred fires to make tho Quraish believe 
that tho pursuing force was very large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, from Which it was 
about 60 miles. According to Burton, it is 
the modern Wasitah. 

“ At Hamr& al Asad, Mahomet made pri- 
soner one of tho enemy, the poet Abu Ozza, 
who bad loitered behind the rest. Uo had 
been taken prisoner at Bedr,'and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on the promise that ho would not 
again bear arms in tho war against tho 
Prophet. Ho now sought for mercy: ‘O 
Mahomet 1 ’ )io prayed, * forgive mo of thy 
grace.’ ‘ Nay, verily,’ said tho Prophet, ‘ a 
believer may not bo twioo bitten from tho 
same hole. Thou shall never retiu'n to 
Mecca, stroke thy board and say, I have 
Bgain deceived Mahomet. Lead him forth to 
execution 1 ’ So saying, ho motioned to a 
bystander, who with his sword struck off tho 
captive’s head.” (Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ 
new ed. p. 276.) 

HAMZAH Mul^ammad's 

nncle, who embraced Islam and became one 
of its bravest champions. Ho was at tho 
battle of Uhud and slew ‘Uqman, one of tho 
leaders of tho Quraish, but was soon after- 
wards himself killed by a wild negro named 
Wal]iahi, and his dead body shamefully muti- 
lated. At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to have said that Mamzah was ^ the lion of 
Ood and of His Apostle.” The warlike deeds 
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of Hamzab are recorded- in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamzah. 

HAMZIYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Hamzah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
be consigned to the Fire of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhammadans being that they will 
have a special place in al-A'raf. (Kitdbu ’f- 
Ta*rifdtf in loco.) 

HANAFI (^), UANIPI (oM-). 

A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam Abu^Hanlfah. [abd hakifael] 

HANBAL. [ibn hanbal.] 
HANBALl A member of 

the Hanbali sect of Sunni Muslims, [ibn 

HANBAL.] 

HAND. Arabic yad (•M), pL 
ayddt. Heb. 

(1) It is a rule with Mnslims to honour the 
right hand above the left; to use the right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left for actions which, though necessary, are 
unclean. Tho hands must be washed before 
prayers [ablutions] and before meals. 

(2) The expression yadti 'lldh, the “ hand of 
God,” occurs in the Qur’an: — 

Surah v. 60 : “ The Jews say, * God's hand 
is fettered ’ ; their hands are fettered, for they 
are cursed.” 

Surah xlviii. 10 : ** God’s hand is above 
their hands.” i 

There is a controversy between the ortho- 
dox Sunnis and tho Wahhabis regarding tbo 
expression, “ God’s hand.” The former main- 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
tho power of God, tho latter holding that it is 
litirai ; but that it is impossible tn say in what 
sense or manner God has a hand ; for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can the 
manner of His existence be understood ? 

HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 

of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to be abominablo 
(makriih). Many, however, hold that it is al- 
lowable, if done from motives of necessity. 
Thi.s, says Abu Hanifah, is approved ; for the 
practice is abominable only when it is done 
ostentatiously. (^Hiddyak, voL iv. p. 95.) 

BANIF pi. LU. 

“One who is iuclined.” (1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to Islam. (2) One orthodox 
in the faith. (3) One who is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Majma*u 't-Bibdr^ in loco.y 

The word occurs ten times in the Qur’an. 

1. — Six times for the religion of Abra- 
ham : — 

Surah ii. 129; “ They say, * Be ye Jews or 
Chi'istians so shall yo be guided I Say : * Not 
sol’ but the faith of Abraham, the J^anif, 
he was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah iii. GO : “ Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet a Christian, but he was a Hcmif re- 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

Idem^ 89 : “ Follow the faith of Abraham, 
a Huni/t who was not of the idolaters.” 

21 
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Siirah vl 162: <*The faith of Abraham, 
|^€ J^an{/','he 'waa not of the idolaters.” 

Siirah xtL 121 : “Verily Abraham was an 
Imim, o Hanljf'^ and was not of the idolaters.” 

Shrah 79: (Abraham said) “I have 
turned my face to Him 'who originated the 
heaTen and the earth as a and I am 

not of the idolaters.” 

n.-*^our times for one soimd in the 
faith 

Siirah x. 105 : “ Make steadfast thy face to 
the religion as a Hanxf^ and be not an 
idolater.” 

Surah zxii. 32: “Aroid speaking falsely 
being Hanifs to God, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

. Surah zcTiii. 4 : “ Being sincere in religion 
tittto Him, as Hanifs^ and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 

Sdrah zzz. 29: “Set thy face steadfast 
towards the religion as a HaniJ." 

.ni. — The term was also applied in the 
eiffly stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to search for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst these Hanifs were Wa- 
raqah, the Prophet’s cousin, and Zaid ibn 
‘Amr, sumamed the Enquirer. They were 
known as Hanifs, a word which originally 
meant “inclining one’s steps toward any- 
thing,” and therefore signified either a con- 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appears from 
the above terses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have first used it for the reli- 
^on of Abraham, but afterwards for any 
aincere professor of Islam. 

HAQIQAH “ Truth ; sin-- 

cerity.” 

(1) The essence pf a thing as meaning that 
by being which a thing is what it is. As 
when we say that a rational animal is the 
haqxqah of a human being. (See Kitdbu "t- 
Ta*ri/at.) ^ 

(2) A word or phrase used in its proper 
or original sense, as opposed to that which is 
figurative. A speech without’ trope or 
figure. 

(3) The sixth stage in the m3’stic journey 
of the $ufi, when hp is supposed to receive 
a revelation of the true nature of the God- 
head, and to have arrived at “ the Truth.” 

. Ai - HAQIQATU ’L - MUHAM- 
nADlVAH The 

original essence of Muhammad, the Nur-i- 
Muj^mmadiyak, or the Light of Muhammad, 
which is beueved to have been created before 
aU things. . (Kitdbu 'uTa^ri/dt^ in loco.') 

The Wahhabis do not believe in the pre- 
ozistence of their Prophet, and the doctrine 
is most probably an invention of the $ufi 
mystics in the early stages of Islam. 

According to the Imam Qastalini (Afu- 
vrahih-i-laduniya^ voL i. p. 12), it is related by 
Jabir ibn *Abdi ’Uah al-Anpari that the Pro- 
phet said, “ The first thing created was the 
light of your Prophet, which was created 


from the light of God. This light of min^ 
roamed about wherever God willed, and when 
the Almighty resolved to make the world, he 
divided this fight of Muhammad into four 
portions; from the first he created the Pen 
(qalam) f from the second, the Tablet (lauk) ; 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (*arsA) ; the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections : from the first were 
created the Hamalatu l-'Arsh, or the eight 
angels who support the throne of God ; from 
the second, the Irurst, or lower throne of God ; 
from the third, the angels; and the fourth, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea- 
vens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven paradises 
and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth 
section were created (1) the light of the 
eyes, (2) the light of the mind, (3) the light 
of the love of the Unity of God, (4) the re- 
maining portion of creation.” 

The author Of the Haydtu Quliib, a Shl'ah 
book of traditions (See Merrick’s translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respecting the crea- 
tions from this Light of Muhammad arc nume- 
rous and discordant, but that the discrepan- 
cies may possibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates tO different eras in the pro- 
cess of creation. “ The holy light of Mu- 
hammad,” he says, “dwelt under the empy- 
rean seventy-three thousand years, and then 
resided seventy thousand years in Para- 
dise. Afterwards it rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under the celestial 
tree called Sxdratu H-Muntahd^ and, emi- 
grating from heaven to heaven, arrived at 
length in the lowest of these celestial man- 
sions, where it remained until the Mo^t High 
willed the creation of Adam.” 

(A very curious account of the absurd be- 
lief of the Shi‘ahs on this subject will he 
found in Mr. Merrick’s edition of the Hiydiu 
^l-Qulub; Boston, 1850.) 

HAQIQI (^^jMb.). “ Literal,*' as 

opposed to that which is majaziy or figura- 
tive. 

HAQQ (^Ja-). “ Truth, justice.” 

A term used in theology for that which is 
true, e g. The word of God ; religion. In law 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed ; 
a claim. By the ^ufl mystics it is always 
used for the Divine Essence ; God. 

Al-Haqq, “ The Truth.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. 

al-HAQQAH (iiVJl). ut “ The 

surely Impending.” The title of the LZixth 
Surah of the Qur'an, in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: “The inevit- 
able I (al-Bdqqatu /). What is the inevit- 
able ? ” The word is understood by all com- 
mentators to mean the Day of Resurrection 
and Judgment. It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Qur’an. 

HAQQTJ ’L-'ABD ^). « The 

right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 
of an injured indiyidual to demand redress 
and jUBtice. 



HARIM 


HAQQD 'LL AH 

HAQQU’LLAH (m ‘‘Ttie 

i(jht of God." In law, the retributive chu'^- 
isoment which it is the duty of a magistrate! 

0 inflict for crime and offences against mora- 
ity and religion. In theology it moans 
irayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and other 
eligious duties. 

HAQQU 'L-TAQIN 

' A conviction of the truth.’’ A term used 
ly the Sufi mystics for a state in which the 
eeker after truth has in thought and rcflec- 
ion a positive evidence of his extinction and 
•f his being incorporated in the Essence of 
}od. [yaqim.] 

HAQQU 'N-N AS “The 

ight of men." A tenn in law implying the 
amo t^s Haqqu H-^Ab(L 

HABAM pi. Huram, “ That 
rhich is sacred. (1) Al-Iiaram^ the sacrod 
trocincts of Makkah or al-MadInah. (*J) 
laram^ the apartments of women in a Mu- 
lammadan household. [u4.rim] Ilurajn^ 

vives. 

HARAM(f*t^). l/if. “prohibited.” 

'hat which is unlawful. The word is used 

1 both a good and a bad sense, c.g Baitu 7- 
arow, the sacred house ; and Mdiu 'f-hardm, 
.nlawful possessions. Ibnu *l-hardm^ an illc- 
itimate son; Shahru U-haram, a sacred 
3onth. 

A thing is said to be hardm when it ie for- 
idden, as opposed to that which is baldly or 
iwful. A pilgrim is said to hardm as soon 
9 be has put on the piignm’s garb. - 

ITardmu 'Udh Id aja*/u is a form of oath 
bat a man will not do a thing. 

HARAMU ’L-MADINAH 

The sacred boundary of al- 

fadinah within which certain acts arc un- 
lv^ful which are lawful elsewhere. The 
miim Abu Hanifah says that although it is 
Bspectful to the position of the sacred city, as 
he birth-place of the Prophet, not to bear 
rms, or kill, or cut grass, A'c., still it is not, 
s in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli- 
louB duty. Accoiding to a tradition by ‘Ali 
3n Abi Talib book xL ch. xvi.), 

be Hududu 'l-Haramy or sacred limits of al- 
ladinah are from Jabal ‘Air to Saur. Ac- 
ording to Burton, the diameter of the Haram 
3 from ten toj twelve miles. (£f Medinah 
nd Meccahf vol. i. p. 3C2.) 

HARAMU MAKKAH 

lie sacred boundary of Mfikkah within which 
ertain acts are unlawf|il which are lawful 
Isewhere. It is not lawful to carry arms, or 
0 fight within its limits. Its thorns must 
ot be broken, nor it's game molested, nor 
aust anything be taken up which has fallen 
n the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
0 its owner. Its fresh grass or even its 
ry grass must not be cut; except the bog 
Qsh because it is used for black*- 

mith’s fires and for thatching houses. (A 
radition by Ibn ‘Abbas, Mishkdt, book xi. 
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eh ^v. pt. 1), ‘Abdu H-Haqq sayi that wheb * 
^mham, “the friend of God,” placed the 
iTfack stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka‘bah, its east, west, north, and south 
quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever tho brightness extended itself be- 
came the Hududu 'l-Haram, or the limits of 
the sacred city. These limits are marked by 
mandrs or pillars on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jairanah roads, regarding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis- 
tance. 

HAREEM. [habim.] 

HARES. Arabic amah, pi. aranxb, 
Heb. The flesh of the hare 

is lawful, for the Prophet ate it, and com- 
manded his companions to do so {Hiddyah, 
vol. iv. p. 75). A difference of opinion has in 
all ages existed as to the value of the hare 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Romans ate it in spite of an opinion that pre- 
vailed that it was not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is specified amongst the un- 
clean .animals (Lov. xi. 6 ; Dout xiv. 7). The 
Parseos do not eat hare’s flesh, nor do the 
Armenians. 

HARP (*-*;»“). (1) All extremity^ 

verge, or border. (2) A letter of the alpha- 
bet. (3) A particle in grammar. (4) A 
dialect of Arabia, or a mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs. The Qur’an is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialects 
{b^ahUvt iihruf). [qur’an.] (5) A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for the particle of any true 
essence. . 

HARIM, or HAREEM U,..). A 

word used especially in Turkey, Egypt,* and 
Syria, for the female apartments of a Mu- 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and India, the terms haramgah, mahalU 
sard.i and zandnah are used for the same place. 

Tho seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the Qur'an (Surah xxxiii. 6B\ in all Muham- 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain secluded at home, and nqt 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartdientB which are Lu an inclosed court- 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
incloBure is called the barviiy and sometimes 
haramy or in Persian zandn^y from zan, a 
“ woman ’’). Mr. Lane in his Modem Egyp^ 
tiansy has given a full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Meer Ali 
for the following very graphic and interesting 
description of a Muhammadan zananah or 
harim in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meer All was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, and re-v 
ided amongst the people of Lucknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus- 
band, she returned to England, and published 
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hor OhurvatioM on the Muealmane of India^ 
which was dedicated, with permission, to 
Queen Adelaide. 

M The habitable buildings of a native Mu- 
hammadan home arc raised a few steps from 
the court ; a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, which has no upper rooms ; the 
roof is flat, and the sides and back without 
wiQdowB, or 'any aperture through which air 
enu be received. The sides and back are 
m^ly high walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the- only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing the court-yard. The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme comers having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores ; doors are fixed to these 
closets, which are the only places I have seen 
with them in a zananah or mahall (house or 
palace occupied by females) ; the floor is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or stones; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded 
curtains, made to fit each opening between the 
pillars. Some zananabs have two rows of 
pillars in the halls with wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two divstinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth bo 
required ; this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants, slaves, 
Ac. is extensive. 

> **The wadded, curtains are called pardabs; 
these are sometimes made of woollen cloth, 
but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours^ in patchwork stylo, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
ftnd orOAmented way, according to their indi- 
vidual taste. 

** Besides the pardahs, the openings between 
tl^e pillars have blinds neatly made of fino 
bamboo strips, woven together with coloured 
cords ; these are called chicks. Many of them 
are painted green , others are more gaudy, 
both in colour and variety of patterns. Those 
blinds constitute a real comfort to everyone 
in India, as they admit air when let dow'ii, 
and at the same time shut out flics and other 
annoying insects ; besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by them — a dcsiiablc object 
to foreigners in particular. 

** The floors of tho halls arc first matted 
with the coarse date-leaf matting of the 
country, over which are spread shatranjis 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manu- 
facture of the.Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of bine and white, or shades of 
blue) ; a white calico carpet covers the shat- 
ranji on which the females take their seat. 

“ The bedsteads of the family are placed, 
during the day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at pleasure to any chosen 
spot for the mght’s reposo; often into the 
open court-yard, for the benefit of tho pure 
'air. They are all formed on one principle, 
differing only in size and quality ; they stand 
about half a yard from the floor, the legs 
round -and broad at bottom, narrowing as 
they rise towards the frame, which is laced 
over with a thick cotton tape, made for the 


purpose, and plaited in checquera, and thus* 
rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very 
pleasant to recline upon. The logs of these 
bedsteads are in some instances gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel 
paintings on fine wood ; the inferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and 
varnished. Tho servants’ bedsteads are of the 
common mango-wood without ornament, the 
lacing of these for tho sacking being of elastic 
string manufactured from the fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. 

“ Such are the bedsteads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mattresses: a- 
white quilt is spread on, the lacing, over 
which a calico sheet, tied at each corner of 
the bedstead with cords and tassels ; several' 
thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for the- 
head ; a muslin shoot for warm weather, and 
a well wadded razdi (coverlid) for winter is 
all those children of Nature doom essential to 
their comfort in • tho way of slooping. They 
havo no idea of night-dresses ; the same suit 
that adorns a lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a chango bo needed. Tho single 
article exchanged at night is the dupaUa (a 
small shawl for tho head), and that only 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em- 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico sheet 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles havo the same 
habits in common with tho meanest, but 
those who can afford shawls of Cashmere, 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold 
weather renders them bearable. Blanketa 
are never used except by tho poorest pea- 
santry, who wear them in lieu of bettor gar- 
ments night and day in the wuitei* season; 
they are always black, tho natuial colour of 
the wool. The quilts of tho higher ordeis 
are generally made of silk of the brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus- 
lin of assimilating colour ; they are usually 
bound with broad silvor ribands, and some- 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim- 
mings. Tho middling classes have fine 
chintz quilts, and tho servants and slaves 
coarse ones of the same matoiial ; but all are 
on the same plan, whether for a queen or tha 
meanest of her slaves, differing only in the 
quality of the material. Tho mistress of the 
house is easily distinguished by her seat of 
bonoui' in the hall of a zananah, a niasnad hot 
being allowed to any other person but the 
lady of tho mansion. Tho masnad carpet ia 
spread on tho floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about tho centre of tho halh and ia 
made ot many varieties of fabric — gold cloth, 
qmltcd silk, brocaded silk, velvet, flno chintz, 
or whatever may suit the lady’s taste, cir» 
cumstanccs, or conveDioncc. It is about twe 
yards square, and generally bordered or 
fringed, on which is placed tho all-important 
masnad. This article may bo understood by 
tho.so who have seen a laco-maker’s pillow in 
England, excepting only that tho masnad is 
about twenty times' the size of that useful 
little article in tho hands of our industrioua 
villagers. The masnad is covered with gold 
cloth, silk, velvet, or calico, with square piU^ 
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lows to oorrespond, for the dbows, the 
knees, Ac. This is the seat of honow, to be 
invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 
is a mark of favour to an equal or inferior : 
when a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually surrendored to her, aiyi 
the lady of the house takes her place most 
humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 
Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are 
very rarely to be seen in the zanunah, even of 
the very richest femalotv Chairs and sofas 
are produced when English visitors are ex- 
pected ; but the ladies of Hindustan prefer 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on tho^ 
carpet ; and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gentlewoman of the whole country has ever 
been seated at one ; and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
their meals being served on the floor, where 
(iastar (Swans' (table-cloths wo should call 
thexp) are spre^, but neither knives, forks, 
spoons, glasses, nor napkins, so essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amongst 
Europeans. But those who never knew i>uch 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor taste to appreciate them. ' 

“ On the several occasions, amongst native 
society, of aF>sembling in large parties, as at 
births and marriages, the halls, although ex- 
tensive, would bo inadequate to accommodate 
tho w'holo paity. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly flounced with muslm, 
supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the groat 
hall, by wooden platforms which are brought 
to a line with the building, and covered with 
shatranjif and white carpets to correspond 
with the floor-furniture of tho ball; and here 
the ladies sit by day and sloop by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon- 
venienco from the absence of their bedsteads, 
which could never bo arranged for the accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage — nor is it 
ever expected. 

** Tho usually barren look of these almost 
nnfurnishod halls, is on such occasions quito 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses ; tho brilliant display 
■ of jewels, tho glittering drapery of their 
dress, the various expressions of countenance, 
and different figures, tho multitude of female 
attendants and slaves, tho children of all 
ages and sizes in their vanously ornamental 
• drosses, aro subjects to attract both the eye 
and the mind of an observing visitor ; and tho 
hall, which when empty appeared desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

** Tho buzz of human voices, tho happy 
playfulness of tho children, the chaste sing- 
ing of the donijiis All up tho animated pic- 
ture. 1 have sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any feeling of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time 1 bad made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil home with increased delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a zanwah 
assembly. At first I pitied the apparent 
.nionotoDy ol their lives; but this feeli^ has 
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worn’ away by iqtimaey with the people, who 
are thus precluded from miving generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement ; and never having felt the 
sweets of bberty, would not know bow to 
use the boon if it were to be granted them. 
As the bird from the nest immured in a cage 
IB both cheerful and contented, so are the^a 
females. They have not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have natu- 
rally good understandings, and having leamod 
their duty they strive to fulfil it. So far 
as 1 have had any opportunity of making 
personal observations on their general cha- 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene- 
factresses to the distressed poor. These are 
their moral qualifications, and in their reli- 
gious duties, they are zealous in performing 
the several ordinances which they have been 
instructed by their parents or husbands to 
observe. If there be any merit in obeying the 
injunctions of their law-giver, those whom I 
have known most intimately, deserve praise 
since ‘ they are faithful in that they profess.' 

“To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
finement, this kind of hfe is by no means irk- 
some ; they have their employments and theur 
amusements, and though these aro not exactly 
to our taste, nor suited to our mode of educa- 
tion, they are not the less relished by those 
for whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder equally at some of our modes of dis- 
sipating time, and fancy we might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the 
Muslim ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimate, appear to me always happy, con- 
tented, and satisfied with tho seclusion to 
which they were born; they desire no other, 
and 1 havo ceased to regret they cannot be 
made partakers of that freedom of inter- 
course with 4ho worldj wc deem so essential 
to our happiness, since their health suffers 
nothing from that confinement, by which they 
are preserved from a variety of snares and 
temptations ; besides which, they would deem 
it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are not rela- 
tions. They aro educated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can havo no wish that 
tho custom should bo' changed, which keeps 
them apart from the society of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, an4 that they enjoy 
without rcstiaint. 

“ Those females who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin- 
ciple to keep themselves strictly from obser- 
vation; all who havo any regard for the 
ch.nractcr or the honour of their house, se- 
clude themselves from the eye of strangers, 
carefully instructing their young daughters 
to a rigid observance of their own prudent 
example. Little girls, when four years old^ 
arc kept strictly behind the pardah {lit, 

curtain"), and when they move abroad it 
is always in covered conveyances, and under 
tho guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who is equally tenacious aa the mother to 
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preserve the yoniifif lady's reputation unble* 
xnished by concealing her from the gaze of 
men. 

**The ladies of zananah life are not re- 
stricted from the society of their own sex ; 
they are, as I have before remarked, extra- 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable when entertained. To bo alouo is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her means tho 
number in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
companions, independent of slaves and domes- 
tics ; and there are some of the royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two or three hundred female dependants, of 
all classes. A well-filled zananah is a mark 
of gentility; and even the poorest lady in the* 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she cannot afford companions ; 
besides which they are miserable without 
society, the habit of associating with numbers 
having grown np with infancy to maturity : 

* to be alone,’ is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

** On occasions of assembling in largo par- 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no 'one expecting to be served by the 
servants of the bouse at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to bo pro- 
vided for ; and as the visit is always for three 
days and three nights (except on when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore- 
thought must be exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be accommodated in 
such a manner as may secure to her the re- 
putation of hospitality. 

** The kitchen and offices to the zananah, 

I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad- 
rangle ; they face the great or centre hall 
appropriated to the assembly. These kit- 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from the smoke 
— I say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet been introduced into the kitchens of tho 
natives. ^ 

**The fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatic style of cooking 
requiring no other contrivance. Roast or 
boiled joints are.never seen at the dinner of a 
native; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives* and forks are not 
understood to be amongst the useful appen- 
dages of a meal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stews and curries are the 
chief ; all the others are mere varieties. The 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
email lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and ce- 
mented with pounded poppy seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewers, they 
are grilled or roasted over a charcoal fire 
spre^ on the ground, and then called kahah, 
which word implies roast meat. 

« The kitchen of a zananah would be in- 
adequate to the business of cooking for a 
large assembly ; the most choice dishes only' 


(for the highly-favoured guests), are cookef 
by tho servants of the. establishment. The 
needed abundance required in entertaining a 
large party is provided by a regular buzur 
cook, several of whom establish themsclvos 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus- 
lim population. Orders boing previously 
given, the morning and evening dinners arci< 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
in covorod trays, each tray having portions of 
the several good things ordered, so that thero- 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at tho mansion. Tho food thus pre- 
pared by the bazar cook (ndnbaif he is 
called),! is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, Mr- 
(rice-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &c., 
coloured with saffron), sahns (curries) of 
many varieties, some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruits with or 
without meat; puidos of many sorts, A;a6d6s,. 
preserves, pickles, chatnis, and many other 
things too tedious to admit of detail. 

The bread in general use amongst natives 
is chiefiy unleavened : nothing in the likeness 
of English bread is to be seen at their meals ; 
and many object to its being fermented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a tree). 
Most of tho native bread is baked on iron 
plated over a charcoal fire. They have many 
varieties, both plain and rich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both in 
quality and flavour. 

The dinners, I have said, are brought into 
tho zananah, ready dished in tho native 
earthenware, on trays ; and as they neither 
use spoons nor forks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re- 
quired for display or ofioct, beyond the ex- 
cellent quality of tho food and its being well 
looked. In a large assembly all cannot dine 
at the dastarkhwdn of tho lady hostess, oven 
if privileged by their rank; they aie, there- 
fore, accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen,, 
or more, as may bo convenient; each lady 
having her companion at tho meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding flies with 
a chauri, to hand water, or to fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or to a neighbour- 
ing group. . Tho slaves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladies have finished, in 
any retired comer of the court-yard — always 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of 
their superiors. 

** Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the band 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it woifid be held unholy. 
This done, the lady turns to her meal, saying,. 
« Dismillah ! ” (In the name or to the praise 
of God I), and with the right hand conveys 
the food to her month (tho left hand is never 
used at meals) ; and although they partake 
of every variety of food placed before them, 
with no other aid than their fingers, yet the 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop a grain of rice, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers. The> 
custom must always be offensive to a foreign^ 
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^ye, and the habit none would wish to copy ; 
yet everyone who witnesses must admire 
the neat way in which eating is accomplished 
by these really * Children of Nature.' 

** The repast concluded, the lota (vessel 
with water), and the laggan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the bands and mouth), 
are passed round. To every person who, 
having announced by the < A8h-S.hukru li'lldh ! * 
(All thanks to God I) that she has finished*, 
the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called 6esan, — which answers the pur- 
pose of soap in removing grease, dsc. from the 
fingers — and then the water ifi due course. 
Soap has not even yet been brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer- 
men ; I have often been surprised that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub- 
stitute I have seen is the powdered pea. 

Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
v^th all classes of people *, they must be poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are always of metal, 
either brass, or copper lacquered over, or 
zinc ; in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are converted into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

** China or glass is comparatively but little 
used ; water is their only beverage, and this 
is preferred, in the absence of metal basins, 
out of the common red earthen kaiora (cup 
shaped like a vase). 

** China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles of 
food m ; but it is as common in the privacy 
of the palace, as well as in the huts of the 
peasantry, to see many choice things intro- 
duced at meals served up in the rude red 
earthen platter ; - many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic cookery being esteemed more palat- 
able from the earthen flavour of the new 
vessel in which it is served. 

“China tea-sets are very rarely found in 
the zananah, tea being used by the natives 
more as a medicine than a refreshment, ex- 
cept by such gentlemen as have frequent 
intercourse with the “ $dhib Log ” (English 
gentry), among whom they acquire a taste 
for this delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, niust have a severe cold to induce 
them to partake of the beverage oven as a 
remedy, but by no moans as a luxury. 1 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zananah 
wete sadly deficient in actual comfoi-ts, when 
1 found, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no preparations^ for breakfast 
going forward ; everyoifb scorned engaged in 
pan-eating, and smoking the huqqah, but no 
breakfast after the morning namaz. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal so common in 
Europe has never been introduced in Eastern 
circles. Their first meal is a good substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, after 
which follows pon knd the huqqah ; to this 
succeeds a sleep of two or three hours, pro- 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayCt 
-^the pious, I ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgence which would prevent the 


I discharge of this duty. The second meal 
I follows in twelve hours from the first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare ; after 
which they usually sleep i again until the 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

“ The huqqah (pipe) is almost in general use 
with females. It is a common practice with 
the lady of the house to present the huqqah 
she is smoking to hor favoured guest. This 
mark of attention always to be duly ap- 
preciated ; but such is the deference paid to 
parents, that a son can rarely he persuaded 
by an indulgent father or mother to smoke a 
huqqah in their revered presence ; this praise- 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard ; and the 
father makes him both his companion and 
his friend ; yet the most familiar endearments 
do not lessen the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and which I can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow up the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in onr Holy Scripture. 

“ The huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or a 
privilege, is a great dofiner of etiquette. In the 
presence of the king or reigning nawab, no 
subject, however high he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, can presuipe to smoke. la 
native courts, on state occasions, huqqahs are 
presented only to the Governor-General, the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, or the Resident at his 
court, who are considered equal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 
with him ; and they cannot consistOntly resist 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint is readily understood by the 
huqqah bardar to bring the huqqah, charged 
with the materials, without the addition o£ 
fire. Applications of the munhndl (mouth<* 
piece) to the mouth, indicates a sense of the 
honour conferred.” {^Observations on the Mu-- 
salmdns of /ndia, vol. L p. 304.) 

HARIS (^jU). A surDame which 
frequently occurs amongst “ tho Companions.” 
In the Taqiibu 't-Tabzib^ there arc not fewer 
that sixty-five persons of this name, of whom 
short biographical notes arc given. 

Haris ibn Naufal ibn al-Haris ibn ‘Abdi 1- 
Muttalib, was a Companion of some conse- 
quence ; ho lived close to tho house of the 
Prophet, and bad frequently to make room 
as the Prophet's Harim extended itself. 
[houses.] 

Haris ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughlrah. is 
another Companion, who lived at Makkahu 

Hdris so|i of Suwaid ibn Sumit, tho poet, 
was executed at Uhnd. 

HARISIYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu ’1-Haria, who in 
opposition to the sect Abaziyah, said it was 
not correct to say tho acts of men were not 
the acts of God. {Kitdbu ^t^Ta'rlfdty in loco.') 

HARCN [aABON.] 

HARCT WA MARCT (3 

Two angels mentioned in 
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the Qnt’iiL They are said to be two angela 
who, in cooseqtienoe of their compassion for 
the frailties of mankind, were sent down to 
earth to be tempted. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to chooee whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
fonner, and are still suspended by the feet 
at Babd in a rocky pit, where they are great 
teachers of magic. 

The account of these two angels in the 
Qur’an, is given in Surah il 96 : — 

** They (the Jews) followed what the devils 
taoght in the reign of Solcbion : not that Solo-' 
XDon was unbelieving, but the devils were un- 
believing. Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealod to the two 
angels, Harut and Marut, at Babel. Yet no 
man did these two teach until they had said, 
* We are only a temptation. Be not then an 
unbeliever.* From these two did men learn 
how to cause division between man and wife : 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
barm thereby. They leamdd, indeed, what 
would harm and not profit them ; and yet 
they knew that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the life to come 1 And vile 
the price for which they have sold themselves, 
—if they had but known it 1 *’ 

^SAD ‘‘Envy, malevo- 

lence, malice.** It occurs twice in the Qur*an. 

Surah iL 103 : ** Many of the people of the 
Book (i.e. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be- 
lieved, nut of selfish envy, even after the truth 
bath been clearly shewn them.^ 

Surah cxiii. 5 : ** 1 seek refuge .... from 
the envy of the envious when he envies.*' 

ai-IJASAU (t^— J)). The fifth 

Khalifah. The eldest son of Fatimah, the 
daughter of Muhammad ,«by her husband the 
Khalifah *A1L Bom a.h. 3. Died a.h. 49. 
He succeeded his father *Ali as Khalifah 
A.H. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Cabphate in favour of Mu‘u- 
wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by bis 
wife Ja^dah, who Was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yazid, the son of Mu^awiyah, by 
A promise of marrying her, which promise he 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
fifteen sons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, the descendants of iho 
Prophet. The history of al-Hasan, together with 
the tragical death of his brother al-Husam, 
form the plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
l^arram. [bu^aut, mphaeram, saitid.] 

HASHIM The great 

grandfather of Muhammad. Bom, according 
to M. C. de Perceval, ad. 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in a.d. 442. He married Sal- 
mah, by whom he had a son, ‘Abdu ’1-MuUa- 
lib. the father of *Abdu *llah, who was the 
father of Mubammad.^ The author of the 
Qatnus says HashimV original name was 
*Amr, but* be was suraamed Hashim on 
account of his hospitality in distributing 
bread Uiashmi to break bre^) to the pilgrims 
atMakW • r-a 


BAUZU ’l-kausab 

UASHE Lit. “ Going forth 

from one place, and assembling in' another." 
Hence the Word is used in the Qur'&n in two 
senses, viz. an .emigration and an assembly, 
c.y. Surah lix. 2 : It was He who drove forth 
from their homes th6Be 'people of the book 
(i.c. Jews) who misbeliev^, at the first emt- 
grationj* (Hence al-^ashr is the title of the 
Lixtb Surah of the Qur’an) Surah xxvii. 
17 : ** And his hosts of the jmn and men and 
birds were assembled for Solomon." 

The term Yaufiiti H-Hashr is therefore 
used for the Day of Resprroction, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
graves and assemble for judgment. It occurs 
in this sense in the Qur’an, Surah 1. 42 : — 
Verily we cause to live, and we cause to 
die. To us shall all return. 

“ On the day when the earth shall swiftly 
cleave asunder over the dead^ will this gather^ 
ing be easy to Us. 

al-HASIB (s— *— - fc-Ji). “ The 

Reckoner," in the Day of Judgment. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. The title 
occurs in the Qur’an three times. 

Surah iv. 7 : ** God sufficoth for taking 
account.’* 

Idem, 88 : ** God of all things takes an 
account." 

Surah xxxiii. 39 : ** God is good enough at 
reckoning up.’’ 

HASSAN ((;,L~^). The son of 
Sabit. A celebrated poet in the time of Mu- 
hammad, who embraced Islam. He is said 
to have liWsd 120 years, 60 of which were 
passed in idolatry and 60 in Islam. 

It is related in the Traditions that the Pro- 
phot on the day of 'battle with the Banu 
Quraizah, cried out, ** 0 Hassw ibn ^abit, 
abuse the infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you I " (Mishkat, booh xxii. 
ch. ix. pt. 1.) [poetry.] 

HATIB IBN ‘AMR s-tW). 

An early convert to Isl^, and one of the 
most trusted of Muhammad’s followers. He 
distinguished himself at the taking of Makkah. 

HAULANU 'L-HAUL e V)- 

” A complete year." A term used in Muham- 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before zakdt is required of it. 
{HidagrA, vol. i. p. 2.) 

HATJZU ;L-KAU§AE 

A pond or river in Paradise. According to 
Muhammad’s sayings in the Traditions 
{Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.), it is more than 
a month’s journey in circumference, its waters 
are whiter than snow and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. The word kautiar occurs 
once in the Qur’an, namely in Surah cviii., 
which derives therefrom its title, and where 
its translation and moaning is doubtful. 
** have given thee al'^Kamar” Al- 

Bai^awi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or abundant; or 
the pond al^Kauior which is mentioned in the 
Traditions. 



HAWA 

HAWA *' Deaire, lore ; 

hankering after. A term need by the $ufi 
mystics for lost, or unholy desire. Hawa-i- 
Ifaffdni, the lust of the flesh ” ; Ahl-i~Hawa^ 

“ a sceptic I an unbeliever." 

HAWAJIM Lit 

Assaults, shocks." A term used by the 
mystics for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
<‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Z>iP<. of Sufi Terms.) 

HAWAJIS “Thoughts.** 

A term used by the $ufl mystics for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (*Abda *r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HAWALAH A legal term 

signifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
by way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
it is transferred. {Iliddyah, voL ii. p. G06.) 

HAWAMlM A title given 

to the seven chapters of the Qur’an which 
begin with the letters ^ ^a ^ Mim, namely, 
XL, Suratu 'l-Mu’min ; XLX, Suratu Fussilat ; 
XLii, Sfiratu ’sh-Shura ; XLiii, Suratu '1-Zukh- 
ruf ; XLiv, Suratu ’d-Dukhan ; xlv, Suratu 
’I-Jaslyah ; XLVi, Suratu ’1-Ahqaf. 

For an explanation of the letters H M at 
the commencement of these Surahs, see 
HA MIM. 

It IS related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophet, " I am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is stiff 
and the Prophet replied, “ Then repeat throe 
of the Surahs beginning with Ha Mim." 
book viii. ch. i. pt. 3.) 

HAWARI The word used 

in the Qur’an (Suraks iii. 45 ; Ixi. 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesua Al-BaiziLwi, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it is derived 
from hawar, ** to be white," and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of hfo and sincerity ; or because 
they were respectable men and wore white 
garments. In the Traditions (Jdishkat^ book i. 
ch. vi. pt. 1) it is used for the followers of 
all the Prophets. The word may be derived 
from the iBthiopic hawryra^ ** to go, to be 
sent." 

al-HAWASSU ’L . XHAMSAH 

[five senses.] 

HAWAZIN (oj'yk). A great and 
wailik'c tribe of Arabia in the days of Mu- 
hammad, who dwelt between Makkah and 
at-Ta’if. Muhammad defeated them at the 
buttle of Hunain, a.h. 8, a victory which in 
the Qur’an, Surah ix. ^26, is ascribed to an- 
gelic aid. (See Muir’s Lijfe of Mahomet^ new 
ed. p. 432.) 

HAWIYAH A division of, 

hell. The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Qur’un, Surah ci. G, But as for him whose 
balance is light, hie dwelling shall be 
Bdmyahf 
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HAWK, The. Arabic 5a*a (jW), saqr 
(/-»). It is lawful to hunt with 
hawks provided they are trained. A hawk is 
held to be trained when she obeys the Toio 
of her master, [hunting.] 

HAT A* (•W®-). “ Shame, pudency, 

modesty." The word does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but in the Traditions it is said, ^'AUdhu 
hayiym^* i.e. “ God acts with modesty." By 
w'hich is understood that God hates that which ' 
is immodest or shameless. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said, “ Modesty (Aayd’J brings 
nothing but good.” {Mishkdtf book zxii. 
ch xix.) 

HAY AT (fiyeew). “Life.*' The 

word frequently occurs in the Qur'an, e.g. 
Surah xviii. 44, << Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the life of this world." Surah 
ii. 25, “ For you in retaliation is there life, O 
ye pn'',sessors of mindl" 

Al-Uaydtu 'd-dunyd, “ the worldly life,” is a 
term used in the Qur’an for those things in 
this world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

Surah it. 80 ; “ Those who have bought 
this worldly life with the future, the torment 
shall not be lightened from them nor shall 
they be helped." 

HAYCTLA ( “ Matter.*’ 

The first principle of ever}"thing material. 
It does not occur in either the Qur’an or the 
Iladls. 

HAYZ (gd-e-A.). MenseH. [mbn- 

8TRUATION.] 

HAZAR According to 

Arabic lexicons, the word means vigilance or 
a cautious fear, but it only occurs twice in 
the Qur'an, and in both instances it implied 
terror. 

Surah ii. 18 : “ They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap for fear of 
death." (Hazara 'l~Maut.) idem, 244; 
** Dost thou not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death." 

al-HAZARATTJ *L-KHAMS 
According to the 
Kitdhu 'i-Ta^rifdt, al-hazardtu 'l- JOi amsu % 
Ildhiyah, or ** the five divine existences," is a 
term used by the $ufi mystics for the follow- 
ing . 

1. Hdzratn H-ghaihi H-mutlaq, That ex- 
istence which is absolutely unknown, a.e. 
God. 

2. Hazratu *sh^skahddatt %mutlaqah. Those 
celestial (ajrdm) and terrestrial (ajsdm) ex- 
iatepces which are evident to the senses^ 

3. Hazratu *dlami U-arwah, That existence 
which consists of the spiritual world of angels 
and spirits. 

4 . ifazratu *dlami ^Umisidl, That existence, 
which is the unseen world, where there is the 
true likeness of everything which eifists OA 
the earth. 

6. Ifazratu The collective exla« 

tepoe of the four already menUoned* 
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^MINI (^U ^W). 

Bail for the persoxii Tvhich, accordix^ to the 
Imam Aba Qaxufah, is lawful Bail 7or pro- 
perty is called mdl zaminl. 

HA^RAH (V^)’ “ Presence.” 

This title of respect has no equivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac- 
ceptations. Applied to an officer of rank, it 
would mean '*your honour ” ; to a clergyman, 
** your rtverenee** \ to a king, your majesty” 
When applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacredness 
of his office and character, i.e. onr Saviour is 
called Hazratu f/sa, and the Virgin Mary, 
Hazratu Maryam. The word is much used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabic books. Hazratu 
'i/oA, the presence of Qod,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabic ra’s,rds ((jitt)). Heb. 

The author of the Baddu 7- 
A/uAfdr, voL i. p. 670, says : It is abominable 
(makruh) to eay the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laziness, but it 
is of no cons^uence if a Muslim say his* 
prayers with his head uncovered ffom a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for humility 
is a matter connected with the heart.” 

Amongst Muhammadans it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the head uncovered; consequently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
hammadans generally shave the head, but the 
Baluchis and many .other Muslim tribes wear 
long hair. 

The Egyptians shave all the rest of the 
hair, or leave only a small tuft (called 
shushaK) upon the crown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says : This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori- 
ginated in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be slain, 
the latter might cut off the head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, pn^his impure hand into the mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long ; but was probably adopted 
from the Turks, for it is generally neglected 
by the Badawis, and the custom of shaving 
the head is^f late origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. 

HEAVEN. Arabic 8amd* (bU-) ; 
Persian Asmd^ ; Heb. 

which expresses the firmament as distin- 
guished from FirdauSt or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss. [PABADISE.] lu the Qur’iin it is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Surah xxiii. 17 : “ And we have 
created above yon seven paths, nor arc we 
heedless of the creation.” By which the com- 
mentators understand that they are naths of 
the an^ls and of the celestial bodies. The 


creation of the heaven is declared to be for 
God's glory and not for His pastime. Surah 
xxi. 16: “We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
way of sport.” 

It is the general belief that at the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God’s power. Surah xxii. 64 : “ He 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad during the mi*raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol- 
lows : (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam's residence ; (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist’s and Jesus’; 
(3) of pearls, which is J oseph's ; (4) of 

white gold, which is Enoch's; (5) of silver 
which is Aaron's; (6) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses’; (7) which is Abraham’s^ 
These accounts are, however, most confused ; 
for in some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of which is that 
of the moon, the second Mofcury, tho third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, tho fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn ; each of 
which orbs was supposed by tho ancients t(? 
revolve round the earth in its proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance between each 
heavenly region is fivo hundred years' journey. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3). 

Tho Rabbis spoke of two heavens (cf. 
Deut. X. 14), “ The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens ,” or seven (cTrra ovpai'ovq ous rti/e? 
dpiOfMova-L KttT* iwavdpatriv, Clem. Alex. 
Strom , iv. 7, 636). “ Rescb Lakiscb dixit 
septem esse ceolos, quorum nomma sunt, 
1. velum ; 2. expansum ; 3. nubes ; 4. bnhita- 
culum ; 5. habitatio ; 0. sedes fixa ; 7 Araboth. 
(See Wetstcin, nd. 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, “ cws rpirov ovpavov'' 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, has led to some discussion, foi Orotiiis 
says the Jews divided the heaven into threo 
parts, (1) Nubiferum, the atmosphere; (2) 
Astriferum, the firmament; and 
rewn, the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 

HEBEB. [hud]. 

HEGIRA, [hijrah.] 

HEIRS. Arabic ' warn pi. 

waranah. [ inheritance .] 

HELL. The place of torment is 

most frequently spoken of in the Qur’an and 
Traditions as an-Ndr, “ the fire,” but tho 
word ./aAannam occui's about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisjons. 
Surah xv. 44 : “ Verily, hell (jahannani) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan). 
It has seven portals, and at every door there is 
a separate party of them.” 

The Persian word used for boll in books of 
theology is dozakj^ 
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The eeven diTisione of hell aiPe given by 
Muslim commentators as follows : — 

1. Jahannam ytiwa, the purga- 

torial hell for all Muhammadans. For accord- 
ing to the Qur’an, all Muslims will pass 
through the regions of hell. Surah xiz. 72 : 
** There is not one of you who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

8. La^a Surah xcvii. 5 : ** For La^d^ 

dragging by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned his back and wont away, and amassed 
and hoarded.” 

3. Al-Hutamah Surah civ. 4 : — 

*<Kay! for verily he shall be flung into 

al-Hutamah ; 

** And who shall teach thee what ql-Huta- 
mah is? 

** It is God’s kindled fire, 

Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned; 

**It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

*< Pn outstretched columns.” 

4. 5a‘ir ( je*—). Surah iv. 11 : “ Those who 
devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, aud they broil in 
sa'ir.” 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

6. Sdqar Surah liv. 47 : “ The 

sinners arerin error and excitement. On the 
day when they shall be dragged into the fire 
on their faces 1 Taste ye the touch of saqar ! ” 

Surah Ixxiv. 44: “What drove you into 
naqar 9 ” 

6. Al~Jalfxn\ Surah ii. 113 : 

** Thou shalt not oe questioned as to the fel- 
lows of a/- '’ {Afhdbu H~Jahim). 

(The word occurs in twenty other places). 

7. Hdwiydh Surah ci. 8 : “ As 

for him whose balance is light, his dwelling 
shall be Hdwiyah,^' 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utter recklessness which so characterizes 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al-BayhowU al-Baizawi^ and 
others) : (1) Jahannam^ the purgatorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Lazd, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (3) Al-Huiatnaht an intense fire 
for the Jews. (4) iJa'ir, a flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (6) Saqar^ a scorching fire for the 
Magi (6) Al-Jahlnii a huge' hot fire for ido- 
laters. (7) Hdtoiyahj bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the Qur’an will 
prove that there is not the least reason for 
assigning these regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sentence alrerady quoted : 
“ At each portal a separate party.” 

The teaching of the Qur’an (which is chiefly 
confined to those Surahs which, chronologi- 
cally arranged, ore the earliest), is as fol- 
lows : — 

Surah Ixxiv. 26-34 (generally hold to bo the 
second Surah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, a person 
of note amongst the unbelieving Makkans) : — 

“We will surely cast him into Snqar. 

“ And who shall teach thee what Saqar is ? 
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" It leavetb nought, it spareth noughti 
“ Blackening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen angels. 

“ None but angels have w^ made guardians 
of the fire (ashdbu ’n-ndr) : nor have we made 
this to be their number but to perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may be certain of the Truth, and 
that they who believe may increase their 
faith ; 

“And that they to whom the Scriptures 
have been given, and the believers, may not 
doubt ; 

“ And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbelievers may say. What meaneth God by 
this parable ? 

“ Thus God misleadeth whom He will, and 
whom He will He doth guide aright : and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself : 
and this is no other than a warning to man- 
kind.” 

Surah Ixxxviii. 1-7 : — 

“ Hath the tidings of the day that shall 
overshadow reached thee ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall be the coun- 
tenances of some, 

“ Travailing and worn, 

“ Burnt at the scorching fire, 

*“ Made to drink from a fountain fiercely 
boilii^. 

“No food shall they have but the fruit of 
?ari‘ (a bitter thorn), 

“ Which shall not fatten nor appease their 
hunger.” 

Surah Ixxviii. 21-30 : — 

“ Hell (Jahannam) truly shall be a place 
of snares, 

“ The home of transgressors, 

“ To abide therein ages ; 

“No coolness shall they tasto therein nor 
any drink, 

“Save Wling water and running sores; 

“ Meet recompence I 

“For they looked not forward to their 
account ; 

“ And they gave the lie to our signp, 
charging them with falsehood ; 

“ But we noted and wrote down all : 

“ * Taste this then : and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.’” 

The above aro all Madinah Surahs com- 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad’s 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Surahs are brief and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin ; e.g. Surah ix. 
69, “God hath promised to the hypocrites 
(i.e. dissemblers as far as Isldm was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hqll-fire to dwell therein for ever.’* 

The teaching of Muhammad in the Tradi- 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos- 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to be authentic. They 
are given on the authority of af-Bukharl and 
Muslim (Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. xv.): — 

“ * Th^ fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of hell fire.' It was said, ' O ' 
Proj^et of God ! verily the fire of the'wortd 
would be sufficient for punishing.* The PM- 
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phet replied, ‘ Hell-firo has been made more , 
than the fire of the ^orld by sixty-nine parts, 
every part of which is liko the fire of tho 
world.’ »» 

“ Verily, tho easiest of tho infemala in 
punishment, is he who shall have both his | 
shoes and thonj^s of them of hre, by which I 
the brains of his head boil, like tho boiling | 
of a copper furnace ; and he will not suppose 
thkt anyone is more severely punished than | 
himself; whilst verily, ho ia the least so.” 

“On the Day of Resurrection, the most 
luxurious of tho world will bo brought, and 
flipped once into tho fire ; after that it 
will he said, ‘O child of Adam, did you 
ever see any good, or did comfoit ever pass 
by you in the world ? ’ He will say, ‘ I swear 
by God I never saw any good, nor did com- 
fort ever come near mo.* And a man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in tho world 
will bo brought into paradise ; and it will he 
said to him, ‘ 0 son of Adam, did you evci 
see any trouble, and did distress ever come to 
you in the world ? ’ And he will say, ‘ I swear 
by Grod, O my Lord. I never suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I over see hardship.* ” 

“ There are some of the infomals that will 
be taken by the fire up to their ankles, and 
some up to theii knees, and somo up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.” 

“ Hell-firo burnt a thousand years so that 
it became red, and burnt another thousand 
3’cars till it became white; after that it burnt 
a thousand ycais till it became black; then 
hell lire is black and dark, and ncvei has any 
light.” 

“Verily, hot water will be poured upon 
the heads of the infcmals, and will jicnc- 
trate into their bellies, and will cut to pieces 
everything within them; so that they will 
come out at their feet ; and this is the mean- 
ing of the word of God, ‘ Boiling water shall 
be poured on their heads, and ovciy thing in 
their bellies shall he dissolved thereby,’ after 
that, they will be made as they were ” 

“ The infornals shall be drenched with 
yellow water, draught aftci draught, and it 
will be brought to their mouths and they will- 
he disgusted at it ; and when very near, it 
will scorch their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces God 
says, ‘ Thoy who must dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, will have the boiling water given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowels ’ , and 
God will say, * If the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, which will fry their faces ; it 
will bo a shocking beverage.’” 

For most of these circumstances relating to 
hell and the state of the damned, Muhammad 
was in all probability indebted to the Jews and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of whom agree 
in making seven distinct apartments in hell 
(Ni^hmat hayim, f. 32 ; Gemar Arubin, 
f. 19 ; Zohar. ad. Exod. xxvi S, &c. and 
Ili/dc de Eel. Vet. Per.s., p. 245), though they 
vary in other particulars. 

The former place an angel as a guard 
'Over each of these infernal apai-tmcnts, and 
suppose ho will intercede for tho misorable 


wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con- 
demnation. (Afir/rasA, Yafhit Shrmunt^ pt. 11, 
f. lie.) They also toach that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by intolerable cold {Zohar. ad. Exod. 
rij-.) as well as heat, and that thoir facc.i 
shall become black (Ynikut Shemun?, ubi 
.sup. f. 8(1); and believe those of their own 
religion shall also bo punished in hell hcic- 
after according to their crimes (for they hold 
that few or none will be found exactly righ- 
teous as to dcseivo no punishment at all,) 
hut will soon bo delivered thence, when they 
sbiill he sufficiently jiurged fiom their sins 
by thoir father Abraham, or at the interces- 
sion of him or somo other of the prophets. 

hai/iin^ f. 82 , Genun Arubin^ f 19.) 

Tho Magians allow but one angel to jne- 
sido over all the seven hells, w’ho is named 
by them Vanand Yozad, and, as they teach, 
as.signs punishments proportionate to each 
person’s crimes, lestiaining also tho tyranny 
and excessive cruelty of the devil, who would, 
if left to himself, toimont the damned be- 
yond thcii sentence {Hyde, dv Re/. 1 rt. 
Pets, p 182.) Those of this religion do also 
mention and dcsciibc various kinds of tor- 
ments wheicwith tho wicked will be punished 
in the next life , among which, though they 
reckon extreme cold to bo one, yet they do 
not admit fiic, out of respect, as it scoms, to 
that element, which they take to bo the re- 
presentation of the divine nature, and there- 
fore thoy lathcr choose to describe tho 
damned aouls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an intolerable stink, tho 
stinging and biting of seipcnts and w'lld 
beasts, tho cutting and tearing of the flesh 
by tho devils, excessive hunger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Eundeui. fbtd., p. 399; 
Sale's Pk . iJis ) 

The author of the i^hnrhu 'l-AluwdtjtJ'f 
p 580, also says * It is agreed amongst all 
orthodox Muslims that all unbelievers, with- 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever, and that they will nevei be free from 
toiment.” ‘‘But,” he adds, “ thcie are cer- 
tain heretics, who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny the eternity of the torments of tho 
fire. Kor, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fleshly that they come to an end. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes on burning foi over But 
to thi.s we reply that Ood is all powerful 
and can do as He likes ” 

The sect called ns-Sumfimiynb, founded by 
Samamah ibn Ashras an-Numairi, say ; “ The 
Jews, and Christians, and Ma|ii.si, and Zanii- 
diqab, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust, just as the animals and tho 
little children of unbelievers do ” (Sharhu V- 
Muwaqif. p. 033.) 

The same writer says (p 087) Besides 
those who arc unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
who arc sinners and ha ve committed great 
sins (kaba'it) wnll go to hell, but they will 
not remain there alw.iys, foi it ha.s been sAid 
in the Qur’an (Sr all vcix 7), '‘He who docs 
nil atom uf good fbalJ ^ec its reward.” 
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With reference to tho ycrno in tbe Qiir*an, 
«irfaich distinctly states that all Muslims 
shall enter hell (Sfirah xix. 73, “ There is 
not one of you tliat shsill not go down to it 
nl-KamiilAn, tho conimcntators, say, that ae- 
corilinpf to extant tinditions, all Muslims will 
cntoi hell, but it will bo cool and pleasant to 
those who have not committed j^ieat sins; 
or, according to some wntcr-s, they will 
Btmply pass along the bridge Sit aft which is 
over the infernal regions. 

HELPERS, The. [ansar.]. 

HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiraql 
( JiA). The Roman Eiii])cror to wliom 

Miihammad sent an embassy with a Icttei in- 
viting him to Islam, a if. 7, a n b‘JH. 

“In the autumn of this year (a.i>. b28), He- 
la'diue fullilled his vow of thanksgiving for tho 
wondeiful succo.ss which had crowned his aims 
(iiiPcisia), ho pcifoimcd on foot thcpilgii- 
mage fiom Edossa to Jcrusnlcm, where the 
• true cross,’ recorded fiom the Peisians, w^ns 
with Holomnity and pomp rcstoicd to the 
Holy Sepulchre While jiicparing for this 
journey, or during the journey itself, an un- 
couth despatch in the Aiabic character wms 
laid before Heinchus. It was forw’arded by 
the Oovcinor of Uostra, into whose bands it 
toad been doli\ercd by an Arab chief. Tho 
epistle was addicsscd to tho Emperor him- 
self, from * Mahomet tho Apostle of God,’ tho 
rude iinpressioQ of w'hose seal could he de- 
cipherc(i at the foot. In strange and simple 
accents like those of tho Piopbets of ohl. it 
summoned Heinchus to acknowledge the mis- 
sion of Mahomet, to cast aside the idolatrous 
worship of Josus and his Mother, and to le- 
turn to tho Cnlliolic faith of the one only 
God. The letter was probably cast aside, or 
preserved, it may be, as a sti.inge curiosity, 
the eilusiun of some harmless fanatic.” 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet, now ed. p. 383.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 
“Now the Empeior was at this time at 
Hims, pel forming a pedestrian journey, in 
fulHlment of the vow which ho had made, 
that, if the Romans overcame the Peisians, be 
would travel on foot from Constantinople tto 
Aeha (Jerusalem) tSo ha\ing read the 
letter, ho commanded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at HimvS. And thus 
he addressed them. — ‘ Ye chiefs of Rome! 
Do you desire safety and guidance, so that 
your kingdom shall he tiinily established, 
and that yo may follow the eominands of 
Jesus, Son ot Maiy i' ' ■ And what. O King! 

shall secure us this ? * Even that yc follow 

the Arabian Prophet,’ said Horacliu.s. Where* 
upon they all started aside like wild as*»eh of 
the desert, each raising his cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Whereupon Horaclius, 
despairing of tbcii conveision, and unwilling 
to lose his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test then constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisticd by thi.s 
display of Himness and devotion. The cour- 
tiers bowed thcii heads, md so the Prophet’s 
despatch wut lojcctcd." (Adf 26 M 'I- WaindL 
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p. 50, quoted by Muir, in a note to the above 
passage.) 

Tho letter written by Muhammad to Il'^ra- 
clius is, according to a tradition by Ihn 
‘Abbas, as follows : — 

“ In the name of God the Merciful, tho 
Compassionate. This letter is from Muham- 
m|id the Mes.scngcr of God, to Hiraql. chief of 
ar-Riini. Peace be upon whosoever has gone 
on the straight road I After this, I say, 
verily I call thee to Islam. Embrace Islam 
that ye may obtain peace. Embrace Islam 
and God will give thee a double reward If 
yo reject Islam, then on thee shall rest the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. O yd 
peojilo of tho Book (i.e. Christians) come 
to a cieed wliirh is laid down plainly betw'ecn 
us and you, that we will not serve other 
than God, noi associate aught with Him, nor 
take each other for lords rather than God. 
But if they turn back, then say, ‘Bear wit- 
ness that wo are Muslims.’ ” (C^ar’d/i, iiL 57 ) 
(See Snhihti p. 1 )8) 

The Shi'ah tiaditions give tho above letter 
almost vnhntim. (Sec Merrick’s HatjditkH- 
QuhV), p. ) 

“ Not long after, another despatoh, bearing 
tho .same seal, and couched in similar teims, 
leaehcd tho couit of Heraclms. It was ad* 
dres'.ed to Harith VII , Prince of the Banl 
Ghassan, who forw aided it to the Emperor, 
with an addrc‘*s from himself, soliciting per* 
mission to chastise the audacious impostor. 
But Heiaclius regarding tho ominpus voice 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade the 
expedition, and dcsiied that HArith should 
bo in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell the 
iDipenal train at tho approaching visitation 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that the kingdom which, unj^crceived 
by the woild, this obscuio Pretender was 
founding in Aiabia. would in a few short 
years wTcst from bis grasp that Holy City 
and the fair piovmccs which, with so mucli 
toil and so much glur}, he bad just recovered 
from the Peisians I ” (Muii’s Life of Maho- 
mettp. 384 ) 

(For the Shrah account of the embassy to 
Horaclius, see Merrick’s Ilaydtu 'i-Qulub, 

p. 88.) 

HERMAPHRODITE (Arabic 

Khuntd) IS a person who is possessed of 
the organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and foi whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vide Iftddynh^ 
vol. IV p. r).>9) For example, it is a rule, 
with inspect to equivocal hcrmaplirodite.s, 
that they nie requiicd to ohseive all tho 
more comprehensive points of tho spiiitual 
law, but not those concerning the pioprioty 
of which, in regard to them, any doubt exists 
In public prayer they must take their station 
betw'cen the men and the women, but in other 
respects observe tho customs of women. 
(fdrin, |) 561 .) 

HIBAH (^). A legal term ia 

Muhammadan law, which signifies a deed of 
gift, a transfer of pioperty, made immediately 
and without any exchange, [gifts. J 
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iQDiJ) " Mourning.” 

The state of ^ widow who abstains from 
aoentSt ornaments, &c., on account of the 
death of her husband. Hiddd must be ob> 
serred for a period of four months and ten 
days. (HiddyoA, toI. i. p. 870.) 

HIDlTAH Lit. “Guid- 

ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and frequently quoted in the pre- 
sent work.* There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled aJUHiddyah^ but this is called 
Hidayah ^Tl-furv^, or '* a guidance in parti- 
cular points.” It was composed by the 
Shaikh Burhanu ’d-din *Air, who was bom at 
Marghinan in Transoxania about ^.H. 530 
(▲.D. 1135), and died a.h. 693. 

There is an English translation of the 
Hiddyah (omitting the chapters on Prayer 
and Purification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
Tols., London, ajD. 1791. 

HIPZU ’L-'AHD t*-). Lit. 

**ThiB guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for remaining firm 
in that state in which God has brought them. 
(*Abdu V-Razzaq's Diet, of Sufi Terms.') 

HIGfHWAT ROBBERY. Arabic 
qat'u *i~tariq Peraian 

rahzani. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offence according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of which has been fixed by the 
Qur’an (Surah v. 37) : “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that they* be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet cut off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the^ Hidd- 
yoii, highway robbers are of four kinds, viz. 
(1) Those whq are seized before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
person in fear. These are to be imprisoned 
by the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
hand and left foot struck off. (3) Those who 
have committed m vder but have not robbed. 
Thepe are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have comniitted both robbery and mur- 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he please, he 
can first cut off a hand and foot, and then 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci- 
fixion ; or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

lUJAB (s^W^). A partition or 

curtain. Veiling or concealing. ^ 

(1) A term used for the'seclusion of women 
enjoined in the Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 53 : 
** And when ye ask them (the Prophet's 
wives) for an article, ask them from behind 
a curtain ; that is purer for your hearts and 
for theirs.” 

(2) A term used by the $ufi mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of man. (*Abdu ’r-^zz&q’s Diet, of 
$ufi Terms.) 
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fflJAZ Lit. “ A banier or 

anything similar b^ which two things are se'pa- 
rated.'^ The name al-Hijdz is givefl to that tract 
of country which separates Najd from Taha- 
mah, and is an irregular parallelogram about 
250 miles long and 160 miles 'mde. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma^ 
dans, for within its limits are the sacred cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway connected with the his- 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barr-en district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior ; and so desti- 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
necessaries of life, on the supplies of otheV 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Wadi 
Fatimah, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrah abounds in date 
trees. At-Ta’if, seventy-two miles from Mak- 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast are Jiddah 
' and Yambu*, the former being considered the 
port of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fiftv-five miles, and the latter that of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijaz is bounded eastward by 
a lofty rangeof mountains, which, near at-Xa’if, 
take the name of Jabalu ’1-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu- 
resque ; the small rivulets that descend from 
the rocks afford nourishment 'to the plains 
below, which are clothed with verdure and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare; fpr several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height ; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated pf these 
are a^-^afa, *Arafab and al-Marwah, which 
have always been connected with the rehgious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

J^IJR ()^). In its primitive sense 

means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is' either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. {Hiddyah, vol. lii. p. 468.) 

(2) Al-Hijr is a territory in the province ol 
al-Hijaz between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
the tribe of Samud dwelt. It is the title of 
the xvth Surah of the Qur’an, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occurs : “ The inha- 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes- 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HURAH (A/^). Lit. “ migration.*’ 
(l) The departure of Muhammad from Mak- 
kah. (2) The Muslim era. (3) The act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s flight from Mak- 
kah was the fourth day of the first month ol 
Rnbi', which by the calculation of M. Gaus- 
sin de Perceval was June 20tb, a.d. 622. 
The Hijrah, or the era of the ** Hegira,” was 
instituted seventeen years later by the Khalifah 
*Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the year, viz. Muharram, 
which day in the year when the era was esta- 
blished fell on Thursday the 15th of July 
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4.D. 622. But although <Umar instituted the 
official era, according to at-T<^barI, the cus- 
tom of referri^ to eventB as happening 
before or after the Hi j rah originated with 
Muhammad himself. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Terms gives the following method of ascer- 
taining the Muhammadan and Christian 
years 

Multiply the Hi jrah year by 2,977, the diflfe- 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years ; divide the product by 
100, and deduct the quotient from the Hijrab 

ear; add to the result 621,569 (the decimal 

eing the equivalent of the 15th July, plus 
12 days for the change of the Kalendar) ; and 
the quotient will be the Chnstian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thus, Hij. 1269 x 2-977 =3777 8, which 
divided by 100-37-778 and 1269-37-778- 
1231-222; this -i- 621-569 - 1852 791, the 
■decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
15 days, f.c. the 15th of Octobci, which 
is the commencement of the Hij year 1269 
The reverse formula for finding the corre- 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Chnstian 
year, is thus laid down: Subtract 622 fiom 
the current year; multiply tho lesult bv 
1-0307; cut off two decimals an 4 l add 46. 
the sum will he the year, which, when it has 
■A surplus decimal, requires the addition of 
1* thus, 1852-622-1230 ; 1230 x 1 0307 =r 
1267-761 ; 1267-76 + -46 - 1268 22 , add there- 
fore!, and nehave the equivalent llijiah ycai 
1269. 

The Persian era of Yozdegird commenced 
«n June 16th, a.d. 632, or ten years latei 
than the Hijrab 

HIKMAH AUhikmah, 

'•the wisdom," is a term used b\ the Sufi 
mystics to express a knowledge of the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they oxi^t and are seen, >Mth the 
study of their cause, effects, and u^es This 
is .said to be the >%i.sdoni mentioned in tho 
Qur’iin, Surah ii. 272 “ lie ((iod) hiingeth 
the wisdom (al~hiLuiuh) unto whom He wil- 
leth " 

The $ufi8 say there are four kinds of 
wisdom expiessod in the term al-hikmah ; — 

(1) Al-hikmatu “ spoken wis- 

dom," whirti is made known in the Qur’an, 
or in the T^rlqah, “ tho Path " (i.e the $iifi 
path). 

(2) Al-hthhatn H-vm.skutnh^ “ unspoken 
wisdom.” Such as understood only by Siifi 
mystics, and not by tbo natuiul inan. ^ 

(3) Al-hikmaiu H-majhiUak^ “ unknown wis- 
dom,” or those acts of tbo Creator the \Msdoin 
of which is unknown to the creature, such as 
the infliction of pain upon the crcaluics of 
God, the death of infants, or the eternal fire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
tve do not understand. 

(4) Al-hikmatu H-jdmVah^ “ collective wis- 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (jMqq)y 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (hdtU) and the rejection of it. (*Abdu 
V-Razz&q*s X>icf. of ^uf\ Te7ms.)j 
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HILAL The new moon. 

A term used for tho first three days of the' 
month. 

HILP (c-Alc). An oath ; a vow. 

An affidavit. Jf/l/ ndmah^ a written solemn 
declaration. Hdnfoue who takes an oath. 

HILPU 'L-PUZtJL (J^l oiU). 

A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Hashim, Zuhrah, and Taim, in tb« bouse of 
*Abdu ’llnb ibn Jud-an at Makkab, for tho 
huppression of violence and injustice at the 
restoration of peace after the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad was then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederacy ‘‘aroused 
an enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, 
which the exploits of the sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle." 

* # 

HILM (^) Bein^ mild, gentle, 

clement. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spiiit is roused to auger. Delaying in 
punching a tyrant. {Kitdbu 
Hence ul the Clement, is one of the 

attiibutes of God. 

niMA (^^54^). Lit. “ guarded, for- 
bidden '* A iioition of land leservod by tho 
lulci of u counliy as a glazing ground. (See 
Mishiat, book XII ch. i. pt. 1 .) “ Know ye 
that eveiy piinoe has a grazing ground which 
IS foi bidden to the people, and know ye tbo 
glazing place (hma) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men.” » 

HIMMAH (^). “ Resolution, 

strength, ability ” A term used by the Sufi 
nivstic-^ foi a dctei-niiiiation of the^cait to 
in-line itself entirclv to God. (‘Abdu 'i- 
Rnzzfiq's Did of Sufi 

HINNA’ (0U1-). The Lawso?iia 

mermts. or Eabtern privet, used for dyeing 
the hands and feet on festive occ.asion«5. 
[marriage.] Muhammad enjoined the use 
of hinn-ri’, and appiovcd of women staining* 
their hand.s and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it. and rccoinniended its 
uso for this puipose book xx. e. 4.) 

It has tbeiofure become a icligious custom, 
and is swinah. 

IIIQQAH (^). A female camel 

luined thiee years. The progor age for a 
cauit‘1 to he given in zakdt^ or legal alms, for 
camels fiom fuity-six to sixty in number. 

HIRA* The name of a 

mountain near Makkali, said to have been 
the scene uf the liist revelation gi.vcn to 
Muhamimad. [ml'IIammad.] 

HIRAQL Heraclius tho 

Roman Empcroi . to whom Muhauimad sent 
an embas.sy, a.h. 7, A.i>. 628. [heraclius.] 

HIRE. The Arabic term ijtirah 
which means the use and en- 
joyment of ])iopcrty fur a time, includes hire. 
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T0&U1, and lease. The hirer Is termed ajir^ 
er mujir. The person who receiYes the rent 
is the wKuata'jir. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in the Simni law with regard to ijaran, and 
for farther particulars the^ reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. iii. 
p 312, or in Arabic to such works as the 
Ihtrru U-MukhtarfFatawd-i-^Alarngiri, and the 
Raddu U^Muhtdr, in which works it is treated 
in the Bdbu 'Uljdrah, 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not Talid unless both the usufruct and the 
hire be particulai-ly known and specified, 
because there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, ** If a person hire another let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
ivrought upon may he detained until the 
workman he paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage in the article dui'ing such detention. 
If a person hire another to carry a letter to 
ail-Ba^rah and bring back an answer, and he 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and there find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he is not entitled to any wages what- 
ever! This strange ruling is according to 
Abu Hanifah and two of his disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says the messenger 
ought to be paid. 

It is lawful ta hire a house or shoj) for the 
purpose of residence, although no mention be 
made of the business to be followed in it, and 
the lessee is at libeity to carry on any busi- 
ness he pleases, unless it be mjuiious to the 
building, For example, a blacksmith or a 
fuller must not reside in the house, unless it 
is previously so agreed, since the exercise of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hiie or tease land for the 
purposes of cultivation, and in this case the 
hirer is entitled to the use of the road lead- 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (/ e. 
his turn of water) although no mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the article to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
, forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect : — 1 let the land on 
this occasion, that the lessee shall raise on 
it whatever he pleases.” 

If a person hire unoccupied land for the 
purposes of building or planting, it is lawful, 
but on the term of the lease expiring it is 
incumbent on the lessee to remove his build- 
ings and trees, and to, restore the land to the 
lessor m such a state as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or trees have 
no specific limit of existence, and if they were 
left on the land it might he injurious to the 

{ iroprietor. But it is otherwise when the 
and is hired or leased for the purpose of 
tillage, and the term of the lease expires at 
a time when the grain is yet unripe. In this 


ease, the grain must be suffered to remafir 
upon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an animal is lawful, either for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
hire an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person who lets it to hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article with which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, Ac. The hirer is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre- 
judicial article than wheat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, the 
hirer is responsible. 

{For the sayings of Muhammad on the sub- 
ject of hire and leases, refer to the Mishkdt, 
Bdbu 'l-Ijdrah.') 

“Avarice, greed, 

eagornoss.*’ Derivatives of the word occur 
three times in the Quriin. Surah ii. 90; 
** Thou wilt find them (the Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Surah iv. 128: “And ye moy 
not have it at all in youi power to treat your 
wives with equal justice, even though you be 
anxious to do so.” Surah xii. 104 : “ And yet 
most men, though thou mdently desire it, will 
not believe.” 

HISS “Understandings 

sense.” //*as 6dnn, internal sense ; hiss sdhir, 
external senbo; hiss mushtariL, common sense, 

HIZANAH AUhizdnah U 

the right of a mother to tho custody of her 
children Tho mother is of all persons the 
best entitled to the custody of her infant 
children during tho cuiinubiul relationship as 
well us after its dissolution.” {Fatdwd-i-' Alam- 
glri, lol. i. p. 728.) 

When the cbihlicn arc no longer dependent 
on the mother’s care, the father has a yight 
to educate and take charge of (hem, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among tho Ha- 
nafis, the mother is entitled to the custody of 
her daughter until she arrives at pubeity; 
but according to tho other throe ^unni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married. 

There i.s difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother’s custody 
over her male children. The Hanafis limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the Shulius 
and Malakis allow the boy tho optipn of re- 
maining under his mother’s guardianship 
until ho has arrived at puberty. Among the 
Shi'ahs, the mother is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they arc weaned, a 
period limited to two years. After the child 
is weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if u female, ou the mother. The 
mother’s custody of the girl continues to tho 
seventh year. 

The right of hizdnah is lost by the mother 
if she is man ied to a stranger, or if she mis*- 
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eondacts' herself, or if she changes her domi- 
cile so as to prevent the father or tutor from 
exercising tho necessary suporvision over the 
oliild. 

Apostasy is also n bar to tho oxorciso of 
the right of hizanah. A woman, consequently, 
who opostatizes from Islam, whothor before 
or after the right vests in hor, is disontitled 
from exorcising or rlsiraing the right of 
hizdnah in respect to a Muslim child. 

The custody of illogitimnto children ap- 
pertains excliiHivoly to tho mother and her 
relations. (PevKonol of Mukammadana ^ 

hy 8yud Amir Ali, p. 214.) [glaboian- 
BHir.] 

HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Ruhu 7- 
Quds Ci))- Tlie Holy Spirit is 

nientionod three times in the Qur’an In tho 
Sfiratu ’n-Nahl ('xvith, 104), as the inspiring 
ogent of the Qur'an “Say, Tho Holy Spirit 
brought it down fioin thy Loid in truth” 
And tvMco in the Suiatu 'l-llaipai ali (iind. 
81 and 2o4), as tho divine powoi «hieli aided 
the Lord .lesus “ and Wc* stKuigthened him by 
tho Holy Spirit ” fin both xor'^es) 

The .Jnhiliiri. .lUBaizawi, and the Muslim 
eommontators in goneial, say this Holy Spirit 
was tho iingol (iabnel who sanctified .lesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who also brought 
tho Qur'an down from bcavon and lovealod 
it to Muhammad 

^(•1 a furthei eonsiJei alion of the subject, 

eec spiKiT 7 '• 

HOMICIDE, [murder.] 

HONEY. Arabic ^asal (J— ^). In 

the Qur’an it is spoeially incnlione<l as the 
gift of (lod. Surah \vi 70- “ 'I'liv Lord in- 
spired the boo ‘ Take to houses in the moun- 
tains, and in the trees, and in the hive-, they 
\niild Then oat fiom e^ely fruit and walk 
in tho beaten paths of thv Loid.’ There 
couitith foilh fiom her body n draught 
varying in hue, in whicli is a euro for 
man.” 

HORSES. Arabic farns 
kkail ( pi- ihuijtil. Muhammad’s 

afTection for horses was very gieat, as was 
natural to an Arabian. Anas savs there was 
nothing the Prophet was sodond of as women 
and horses. Abu Qatadah' relates that Mu- 
hammad said : ** The best horses are .black 
with white foreheads and having a white 
upper lip.” But Abfi Wahhab says tho Pro- 
het considered a bay horse with white fore- 
ead, white fore and hind legs the host. An 
instance of tho way in which the traditionists 
sometimes contradict each other I (iMtsAkat, 
book xvii. c. ii.) 

Tn the Hidtlyah (Arabic edition, vol. Hi. 
p. 432) it is said that horses are of four 
kinds : (1) Dtriaun, Bursun, a heavy draught 
horse brought from foreign countries. f2) 
‘Afi 9 , a first blood horso of Arabia. (3) 
Hajm^ a half-bred horse whoso mother is an 
Arab and fiitbcr a foroigiior (4) A half-bred 
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korse whose father is an Arab and whose 
mother is a foreigner. 

In taking a share of plunder, a horseman 
is entitled to a double share, but he is not 
entitled to any more if ho keep more horses 
than one. 

HOSPITALITY. Arabic ifiydfah 
It is related that Muhammad 

sail! — 

Whoever believes in God and in the Day 
of Ilc*<urrcction uiiist respect his guest.” 

“ If a Muslim be the guest of a people and 
ho spends tho whole night without being en- 
tertained, it shall bo lawful for every Muslim 
piosont to take money and grain necessary 
for the entertainment of the man.” 

“It IS according to nay practice that the 
host shall come out with bis guest to the 
rlooi of Ins house.” (Mishkdt, book xix 
ch 11 .) 

Hospitnlitv is onj'oined in tho Qur'an. 
Surali iv 40 “Show kindness to your 
p.'iKMits, and to youi kindred, and to orphaiis, 
aud to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
IS akin and to your neighbour who is a 
stj.ingci , and the companion who is strange, 
and to the sun of the load.'* 

HOUR, The. Arabic aa-Sd^ah 
(icLJ\). i»Aterm frequently used in 
the Qur’un for the Day of Judgment. 

Suiah M .‘U . “ When the hour comes sud- 
denly u])oii them.” 

Suiah vii 18d;“They will ask you about 
the how for what time it is fixed.” 

Surah xv. 85: Verily the hour is surely 
coming ” 

sCuah XVI 79- “ Xor is the matter of 
hoHt aught but as the twinkling of an eye, or 
nighci still ” 

Sunih xxii I “Verily the earthquake of 
thv how IS n might V thing ” 

Surali liv 4G *• Nav the hour is their pro- 
mi*«cd time! and the hour is most severe and 
bitter " 

HOURS OF PRAYER. The 

tei ms “ Hours of Prayer ” and “ Canonical 
Houi a,” being used in the Christian Church 
(sou .Johnson’s Engf. Canons and Canons of 
Cuthbert, cb 15), we shall consider under 
thi.s title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer, [praybb.] They are five : { 1 ) Fajr 
( 7^). daybreak ; (2) ^uhr when the 

sun begins to decline at midday ; (3) r 
(j-ac), midway between guhr and magJhnb; 
(4) Maghrib evening; (5) 'Ishd 

when the night has closed in. Ac- 
cording to the Traditions {Miskkdt^ book 
xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad professed to 
have received his instructions to say prayer 
five times a day during the Mr raj, or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
GU>d, first ordered bins to pray fifty times a 
day, but that Moses advised him to get the 
Almighty to reduce the number of canonical 
hours to fi\e, he himself having tned fifty 

23 
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tfanM bii own people with very ill 
•neoeesl 

It 18 remerkable that there is but one., 
passage in the Qnr’fin, in which the stated 
hours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
mentions only /our and not five periods. 
Suratu V’Aum, zxx. 16, 17 : “ Glorify God when 
it is evening (tnaaff), and at morning (fubh), - 
and to Him be praise in the heavens and in 
the earth, — and at afternoon (*asAi), and at' 
noon-tide (jfuhr)." But al-Jalal&n, the com- 
mentators. say all are agreed that the term, 
*'when it is (evening or night), in- 

cludes both sunset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the maghrib and *isAd* prayers 
are included. 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jews. David says, “ Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray." ^s. Iv. 17.) 
Daniel '* kneeled upon his andes three 
times- a day." '^hese three, hours of the 
^e^s seem to have been continued by the 
Appstles (see Actk iii 1), and were transmitted 
to the early churoh in succeeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of those common hours 
which mark the divisions of the day, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 
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In scripture to' be more solemn than the 
rest.” (De Orat,^ c. 25.) And Olement of 
Alexandria says, ** If some fix stated hours 
t>f prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life." (Stom. 1. vii. c. 7, sect. 40.) 
Jerome says, “ There are three times in which 
the knees are bent to God. Tradition assigna 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour." 
(Com. in Don., c. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there seems to have 
been Jive stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
of Cappadocia speaks of five hours as suit- 
able for monks, namely, the morning, the 
third hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
evening. {Regulae fusius Tract. Resp. ad Qu., 
37, sections 3-5.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idea of Jive stated periods of 
prayer during his two journeys to Syria. 
But he changed the time, as will be seen 
from the table annexed, which was drawn up 
by Mr. Lane at Cairo, and shows the tlxpes of 
Muhammadan prayer with the apparent 
European time of sunset, in or near the lati- 
tude of Cairo at the commencement of each 
zodiacal month : — 



N.B.-^The time of noon, according to Muhammadan reckoning, on any particular day, sub- 
tracted from twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day according to European 
Tdokoning. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait (v£^), pi. 
huyiU; dar diydr, dur ; Heb. 

In the time of Muhammad 
the houses of the Arabs were made of 
a framework of jaridf or palm-sticks, co- 
vered over with a cloth of earners hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walls 
fif unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas- 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de- 
soription were the abodes of Muhammad’s 
family, ^urton, voL i. p. 488.) 

Sk William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the secretary of al-Wfiqidi 
ildfe of Mahomott new ed., p. 546), says : — 
**AmUllah ibn Yazfd relates, that he saw 
the house ih which the wives of the Prophet 
dwelt at the time when Omar ibn r*Abd) al- 
AJta» then governor of Medina (about ajb. 


100) demolished them. They were built of 
unbumt bricks, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branches, daubed (or built up) 
with mud ; he counted nine houses, each 
having separate apartments in the space from 
the house of Aye8ha,and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
Observing the dwelling-place of 0mm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it; 
and he told him that when the Prophet was 
absent on the_ expedition to Dfima, 0mm 
Salma built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unbumt bricks. When Mahomet 
returned, he went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, ‘ I pur- 
posed, 0 Prophet, to shut out the glances of 
men thereby I ' Mahomet answered, ' 0 0mm 
Salma I verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of a believer is 
building.’ A citizen of Medina present at 
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the thne, confirmed ibis account, and added 
that the curtains f Anglo-Indice, purdtu) of 
the doors were of luack hair-cloth. He was 

S resont, he said, when the despatch of the 
aliph Abd al Malik (a.h. 86-88) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within the area of the Mosque, 
and he never witnessed sorer weeping than 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
exclaimed, ‘ I wish, by the Lord 1 that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are ; then would those that spring up here- 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the earth, como and see what kind of 
building suiiiccd for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride* 

“ There were four houses of unbumt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branchcs ; and 





THE USUAL PLAN OF AN ORDINART HOUSE IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


five houses mtido of palm -branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say that they had leather cur- 
tains for the doors. One could reach the roof 
with the hand. The house of Haritha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife, he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged successively to remove his house 
and build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him, ‘ Verily, it shumoth me 
to turn Haritha over and over again out of 
his house.* ** 
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The houses of the rural poor in all parts of 
Islfim, in Tui-key, Egypt, Syria, Arabia. 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, are usually 
bulit either of mud or of unburnt bricks. In 
mountainous parts of Aghanistun they arc 
built of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivers) and mud. They aro generally one 
storey high, and of ono apartment in which 
the cattle aro also housed. The roofs 
are flat and aro formed of mud and straw 
laid upon branches of trees and rafters. The 
windows are small apertures, high up in the 
walls, and sometimes grated with wood. 



A BCUHAiniAPAN HOUSE IN PESHAWB. 


There are no chimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof thcro is an opening to emit the smoke, 
the fire being lighted on the ground in tho 
centre of the room. In front of tho houso 
there is an inclosure, cither of thorns or a 
mud wall, which secures privacy to the 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a hujiah^ or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visitors or guests; this chamber being 
common property of the section of the vil- 
lage, except in the case of cliicfs or wealthy 
land-owners, wko keep hujrahs of their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ much from those in the villages, 
except that there i.s sometimes an upper 
storey. In some parts of Afghanistw and 
Persia, it becomes nocossary for each house- 
holder to protect his dwelling, in which case 
a watch towor. of mud, is erected close to tha 
bouse. 
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The injunctions of Mu^mmad regarding 
the seclusion of women havo very greatly in- 
fluonced the plan and arrangement of ^luhain- 
madan dwelling-houses of the hotter class 
throughout the world, all respectable houses 
being so constructed as to seclude the female 
apartments from public view. In cities such 
as Cairo, Damascus, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Gabul, the prevailing plan of dwelling-houses 
is an entrance through a blank wall, whoso 
mean appearance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way and a few latticed win- 
dows. A respectable house usually consists 
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rato* qa^ati doscribod by Mr. Lano in biff 
Modem Egyptians^ vol. i. p. 3D, which is either 
on the ground or upper floor. Within tho 
first enclosure will bo tho stables for horses 
and cattlo, and in its centre a raised dais 
as seats for servants and attendants. It 
should bo noticed that thoro are no special 
bod-rooins in Eastern houses. Male visitor.^ 
and friends will sleep in tho verandahs of tho 
outer coui't, or on tho dhvun in tho upper 
court. 

Tho harim or women's apartments in tho 
inner court is entered by a small door. It is 



▲ MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN CAUtO. 

(Lane.) 


INTEBIOB OF A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE Dl 
CAIRO. (Lane.) 


of two courts, the first being that used by tho 
male visitors and guests, and the inner court 
is the harim or zananah reserved for tho 
female members of the family. Facing the 
outer court will be an upper chamber, or 
hald tMnak as it is called in Persian, the 
V7r€pt^v$ or upper room of the New Testa- 
ment, in which there will be a dxwdn, or 
raised seat or sofa, upon which the inmates 
con sit, eat, or sleep. This is the ustal re- 
ception room. In, Asia, this bala khanah 
seems to take the place of the more elabo- 


a quadrangle with verandahs on each of the 
four sides, formed by a row of pillars, the 
apertures of which are usually closed by 
sliding shutters. Tho back of the rooms 
being 'without windows, tho only air being 
admitted from the front of tho dwelling- 
place. The apartments are divided into long 
rooms, usually foui*, the exti'eme comers 
having small closets purposely built as store* 
rooms. On festive occasions these verandah 
rooms will be spread with handsome carpets* 
carpets and pillows being almost the only fur* 
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nitnre of an Eastern dwelling, chairs being 
ii modern invention. The roofs of these rooms 
lire flat, and as the top is fenced in with a 
harrier some four foet high, the female mem- 
bers of the household sleep on the top of the 
house in the hot weather, [harim.] 

In no point do Oriental habits differ more 
from European than in the use of the roof. 
Its flat surface, in fine weather the usual 
place of rcBoi-t, is made useful for various 
household purposes, as drying corn, hanging 
up lipen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of the inner court or harim, 
theie is usually a well, so that the female do- 
mestics are not obliged to leave the seclusion of 
the harim for vratcr-carrying. In a large court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which car- 
pets are spread, and on which the ladies sit 
or recline. In the better class of dwellings, 
there are numerous courtyards, and special 
ones are devoted to winter and summer uses. 
In Poshawur, most respectable houses have 
an imdorground room, called a tah JMnah^ 
where the inmates in the hot weather sleep at 
mid'day. These rooms aro exceedingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it is usual to put an inscription, 
either of the Kalimah, or Creed, or of some 
verso of the Qur’an. 

Wo have only attempted to describe, 
briefly, the ordinary dwelling-houses of Mu- 
hammadans, which are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world ; but in large wealthy 
cities, such as Damascus, Cairo, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there are very handsome houses, 
which would require a longer description 
than our space admits of. For Mrs. Meer 
All’s account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zananab, see harui 

HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic iati'zdn To enter 

suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
house or apartments, is reckoned a great 
incivility in the East, and the law on this sub- 
ject is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

Surah xxiv. 27-29: — 

**0 ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you : haply yo will bear this 
in mind. 

** And if ye find no one therein, then enter 
it not till leave be given you ; and if it be 
said to you, * Go ye back,* then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. 

** There shall be no harm in your entering 
houses m which no one dwellcth, for the 
supply of your needs : and God knoweth 
what yo do openly and what yo hide." 

The traditionists record numerous injunc- 
tions of Muhammad on the subject. A man 
asked the Prophet, “ Must I ask leave to 
.go in to see my mother?” He said, “Yes." 
Then the man said, But I stay in the same 
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house with her ! *’ The Prophet said : « But 
you must ask permission even if you stay in 
tho same house.’* Then the man said, ** But 
I wait upon her ! ’’ The Prophet said : What ! 
would you like to see her naked ? You must 
ask pcnnission." 

The Khalifah *Uniar said it was according 
to the teaching of tho Prophet that if you 
salam three times and got no reply, you must 
then go away from the house. 

Abu Hurairah says that the Prophet said : 
“ When anyone sends to call you then you 
can return with the messenger and enter the 
house without permission." {Muhkat^ book 
xxii. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

HU, HUWA (yfc). The personal 

pronoun of tho third person, singular, mas- 
cujinc, HE, i p. God, or Ho is. It occuis in 
the Qur an in this sense, e.g. Sur^h iii. 1, 

S AHdhn Id ildha ilia Iluwa^ ** God, 
there is no god but HE,” which sentence is 
called the najy ua mhdt (or that which is ic- 
jeeted, ** there is no god,** and that which is 
aflSrmed, “ but He.” The word is often used 
by !>ufl mystics in this form : b ya b yfc V> 

ya ya yd Au, yd hit, yd man Id 

y f^lamu md liu illd hu, “ 0 He (who is). 0 He 
(who is), 0 He whom no one knows what Ho 
Himself is but Himself." Some commentatois 
have supposed the word Hu to stand for tho 
exalted name of God, the Ismu which 

Muslim doctors say is only known to God. 
[JEUOVAII, I3MU 'L-A*ZAM.] 

HUBAL or HOBAL (J^). Tlic 

great image which stood over the well oi 
hollow within tho Ka‘hah. In the cavity be- 
neath were preserved the offerings and other 
treasures of tho temple. {At-Tfibari, p. 6, 
quoted by Muir.) The idol was destroyed by 
Muhammad at bis final conquest of Makkab, 
A.H. 8, a.d. G30. “ Mounted on (his camel) A1 
Caswa, he proceeded to the Kaabab, reve- 
rently saluted with his staff the sucicd stone 
and made tho seven ciicuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with the staff one by one to the 
numerous idols placed around, he commanded 
that they should bo hewn down. The great 
image of Hobal, reared as the tutelary deny 
of Mecca, in fiont of tho Kaabah, shared tho 
common fate. ‘ Tiuth hath come,' exclaimed 
Mahomet, in words of the Coran, as it fell 
with a crash to the ground, ■ and falsehood 
hath vanished; foi fabsohood is evanescent.’” 
(Surah xvii. 83). See Muir, Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 422. It Is remarkable that there 
is no distinct allusion to tho idol in the whole 
of the Qur’an 

HUBS Any bequest for 

pious purposes. A term used in ShiMh law 
for wut/f. Ajiything devoted to the servico 
of God. (See Daillic’b Imdmcea (Sode, 
p. 227.) 

HCD (•>,*). A prophet said to 

have been sent to the tribe of *Ad. Al- 
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3aif&wi says he was, <accordizw to some, the 
eon of *Abdu llah, the son of Rabah, iho son 
«of Khalud. the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Aus 
Ith'e son of Iram, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according to others, Hud was the son of 
Shalah, son of Arfakhshad. son of Sam, son 
of Noah. DUerbelot -thinks ho must be the 
Heber of the Bible (Judges ir. 1.) 

The following are the accounts given of 
him in the Qui-’an, Siirah vii 63-70: — 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hud. 
• O my people, said he, worship God ; ye have 
no Other God than Him : will yo not then 
fear Him ? ’ Said the unbelievingohiefs among 
his people, ‘ We ceitainly perceive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily we deem 
thee an impostor.’ He replied, ' 0 my people ! 
there is no unsoundness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds 
The messages of my Lord do I announce to 
you, and I am your faithful counsellor Mar- 
vel yo that a waming hath come to you from 
your Lord through one of yourselves that 
Ho may warn you ? But remember when He 
made you the suecossors of the people of 
Noah, and increased you in tallness of stature. 
Remember then the favours of God ; happilv 
it shall be well with you.’ They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor- 
ship one God only, and desert what oui 
fathers worshipped ? Then bring that upon 
us with w'hich thou threatenest us, if thou be 
a man of truth.’ He replied, ‘Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly light ‘on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
names that you and your fathers have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty ? Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you.’ And c delivered 
him and those who w ore on his aide by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
were not believers.” 

Surah xi. 52-63: — 

“ And unto ‘Ad We sent their brother Hud. 
He said, ‘ 0 my people, worship God. Ye 
bave no God beside Him. Lo, ye arc only 
devisers of a lie, 0 my people! I ask of 
you no recompense for this ; verily my recom- 
pense is with Him only who hath made me. 
Will ye not then understand? And 0 my 
people ! ask pardon of your Lord ; then 
|um unto Him with penitence ! He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you ; but turn not 
back with deeds of evil* They replied, ‘ O 
Hud, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persons to aban- 
don our gods at thy word, and we believe 
thee not. We can o^y say that some of our 
gods ha^e smitten thee with evil,* He said, 
< Now take I God to witness, and do ye also 
witness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with Gpd) beside him- 
self. Oonspire then against me altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, I trust in God, my 
Ixnd yonn No moving creature is there 
which He holdeth not by its forelock. Right, 
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truly, is the way in which my Lord gooth. So 
if ye tom back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sont to you, and 
my Lord will put another people in your 
place, nor shall ye at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord keepeth watch ovor all things.' 
And when our doom came to bo inflicted, Wo 
rescued Hud and those who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise- 
ment. And these men of *Ad gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord, and robellod against His 
mossengers and followed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious person ; followed there- 
fore wore they in this world by a curse ; and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall bo said 
to them, ‘ Did not, verily, the people of *Ad 
disbelieve their Lord ? ’ Was it not said, 
‘ x\way with ‘Ad, the people of Hud ? ’ ” 

Surah xxvi 123-131) : 

“ The people of 'Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. When their brother Hfid said to 
thorn, ‘Will yo not fear God? I tiuly an 
your apostle, worthy of all credit , fonr God 
then and obey me I ask of yon no icward 
for this, for my reward is of tho Lord of the 
worlds alono Build yo .a l.'indmark on every 
height, in pastime ? And raise ye structures 
to be yoiii lasting abodes’ And when yo put 
forth your power, do ye put it forth with 
harshness ? Fear ye God, then, and obey me ; 
and fear yc Him who hath plentoously be- 
stowed on you, yc well know what? Plcn- 
tcously bestowed on you flocks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I foar 
for you the punishment of a gi eat day ’ They 
said, ‘ It IS the same to us whether thou warn 
or warn us not . verily this is but si creation 
[talc] of the ancients, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.’ So they charged 
him with imposture and We destroyed them. 
Verily in this was a sign : yet most of them 
believed not.” 

al-HUDAIBIYAH A1- 

Hudaibiyah, a well on an open space on the 
verge of the Haram or sacred territory, which 
encircles Makkah. Celebrated as the scene of 
a truce between Muhammad and the Quraish 
known as the tiuce of nt-Hudaibiyah^ when the 
Prophet agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, but to defer his visit until the next, 
when they should not enter it with any wea- 
pons save those of the traveller, namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from Kdtibu 
’f- Wdqidi.) 

Tho treaty is referred to in the Qur'an as 
“ a victory,” in the XLViiith Surah, Ist verso r 
“ We have given theo an obvious victory.” A 
chapter which is said to have been revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which h^pened two 
years afterwards. (See al - Baizdwx^ in 
loco^ 

HUJJAH (^^). ''An areament; 

a proof.” The word occurs in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 145 : “ Tom your faces towards it 
(the Ka‘bab) that men may have no argnment 
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against yon, saTo only those of them who aye 
nnhist.** 

Snrfth ▼! 84: “These are our arguments 
which we gave to Abraham against his 
people." 

Silrah vi. 150 : “ God's is the perfect argn- 
ment (hujjatu *l-bdlighah), 

HUJJATU ’L-HAQQI *ALA ’L- 
ESALQ Jifi ^). Lit. 

“ The demonstration of truth upon the crea- 
ture." A term used by the mystics for 
the Itiaanu H-kamil^ or the “ perfect man," 
as Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon- 
stration of God's ^sdom and power before 
the angels of heaTon. As is stated in the 
Qur’an, SOrah ii. 29 : “ Thy Lord said I am 
about to place a Tioegerent (JcbaUfah) in the 
earth. (‘Abdu 'r-Razz&q's Diet, of $ufi 
Terms.) 

HUJBAH The ‘‘chamber** 

in which Mahammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to *Ayishah, the Prophet's favourite wife. It 
is situated behind the Masjidu 'n-Nabi, or 
Prophet's mosqne, at al-Madinah, and is an 
irre^ar square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosqne by a passage of about 
26 feet. Inside the Qujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 
and 'Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. V^atover 
this material may be, it is hung outside 'with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bed. 
The outer railing is separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron fll agree, 
painted green and gold. This fence, which 
connects the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Babu '1-Muwa- 
jihah (the Front Gatel, the B&bu Fatimah 
(the Gate of F&timah;, the Babu 'sh-Sham 
(the Syrian Gate), and the Babu 't-Taubah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only one which is not kept closed, and 
is the passage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro- 
phet's tomb. Above the Hujrah is the green 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
springing from a series of globes. Within 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, and 'Umar, with a space reserved 
for the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and be buried at al-Madinah. The grave 
of Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, is sup- 
posed to be in a separate part of the build- 
ing, although qome say she was buried in 
Baqi*. The Prophet’s body is said to be 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right cheek, 
the face fronting Makkah. Close behind him 
is placed Abu Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
h#,mmad'B shoulder, and then ‘Umar, who 


oeenples the same position with respect to 
his predecessor. Amongst Christian his- 
torians there was a popular story to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the coffin 
of their Prophet to be suspended in the air, 
which has no foundation whatever in Muslim 
literature, and Niebuhy thinks the story must 
have arisen from the rude pictures sold to 
strangers. Captain Burton gives the an- 
nexed plan of the building. 



1. Muhammad. 

2. Abii Bakr. 

8. 'Umar. 

4. The space for the tomb of Jesus 

5. F&ftimah. 


It is related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow his followers to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and consequently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madmah has been condemned by 
the Wahhabis and other Muslim reformers. 

In A.D. 1804, when al-Madinah was taken 
by the Wahhabis, their chief, Sa'ud, stripped 
the- tomb of all its valdables, and proclaimed 
that all prayers and exclamations addressed 
to it were idolatrous. (See Burton's Pitgri- 
voL ii.; Burckhardt’s Arabia and 
Wahhabis.) 

The garden annexed to the tomb is called 
ar-Rau^oJiy which is a title also given by 
some writers to the tomb itself. 

Aba Da'ud relates that al-Qasim the grand- 
son of Abu Bakr came to 'Ayishah and said, 
**0 Mother, lift up the curtain of the Pro- 
phet's tomb and of his two friends, Abu Bakr 
and 'Umar, and she uncovered the graves, 
which were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red graveL (JfisA^df, book v. oh. vL pt. 2.) 

A l-H U J U R A T 

“ Chambers.” The title of the xuxth SOrah 
of the Qur'an, in which the word occurs. 


HXTKM pi. aJ^dnt. “ Order ; 

command ; rule ; sentence ; Judgment, of 
God, or of the prophets, or of a ruler or 
judge." It occurs in different senses in the 
Qur'an, ao. 

SOrah iii. 78: “It beseemeth not a man, 
that GK)d should give him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment ax^d the Prophecy, and that 
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then he shoald nay to hie followere, * Bo ye 
worehippors of me, as \cell ae of God * ; but 
rather, *Bc ye perfect in things pertaining to 
God, since ye know the Scriptures and have 
studied deep.' ” 

(Both Sale and Rod well translate tho word 
at-huhw, “ the wisdom,” but Palmer rondors 
it more correctly, “ the judgment.”) 

Siirnh xii. 40: ‘‘Judgment is God's nlonc: 
He bids you worship only Him." 

Surah xxi. 79 : “ To each (David and Solo- 
mon) wo gave judgment and knowledge.” 

Al-huknm *sh-Shar*t^ “ the injunction of the 
law," is a term used for a cominnnd of God, 
which relates to the life and conduct of an 
adult Muslim. (^Kitdbu 't-Ta'}iJdf, in loro.) 

UULOL (jyi-). Lit. ;■ descend- 

ing ; alighting; transmigration.” A Sufi 
term for the indwelling light in tho soul of 
man. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 

is no trace in the Qur'an or Tradition.s of the 
immolation of human beings to the Deity as a. 
jreligioua rite. But M. C. de Porcival (vol. ii. 
p. 101) mentions a Ghassnnido piineo who was 
sacrificed tot Venus by Munzir, King of HinV 
Infanticide w*as common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to have been done cither, as 
amongst the Rajputs of India, from a feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of female 
children, or to avoid tho expense and 
trouble of rearing them. The latter seems 
to have been the ordinary reason; fur we 
read in the Qur'an, Surah xvii. .‘13: “Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 
[infanticide.] 

al-HUMAZAH (Wl). “The 

slanderer.” The title of tne civth Surah of 
the Qur'an, so called because it commences 
with the words : ** Woe wnte every elanderer.*' 
The passage is said to have been revealed 
ogainst al-Akbnas ibn Shariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 

HXJNAIN (t^). The name of a 

valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of tho 
Hijrah a battle took place between Muham- 
and the Banu Hawazio, when the latter 
were defeated. In the Qur'an, tho victory of 
tlnnain is ascribed to angehc assistance. 

SQrah ix. 25: “Verily God bath assisted 
you in many battle-fields and on the day of 
^nnaln." 

HUNTING. Arabic said ; 
Heb. T'S* There are special rules 

laid down n Mnslim law with regard to hunt- 
ing. (See Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 170.) 

It IS lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or a 
panther (Arabic fahd^ Persian yuz, which is 
an anhnal of the lynx species, hooded and 
'tuined like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game three times without eating it. 


HUB 

A hawk is trained when she attends to tho 
call of hor master. If tho dog or panther 
oat any part of the game it ia unlawful, but 
if a hawk eat of it, it it lawful ; but 
if the dog moroly eat the blood and not the 
(iosh, it is lawful. If a hunter take game 
alive which lii.s dog has wounded, he must 
slay it according to the law of namely, 

by cutting its tliroat, with the head turned 
Makkah-wnrds, and reciting, “ In the name of 
tho (ivoat God ! ” Tho law is the same with 
respect to game shot by an arrow. 

If a spoit.MiKin lot fly an arrow (or fire a 
gun) at game, he must repeat the invocation, 
“ In the name of the (ircat God I ” 

And then tho flesh becomes lawful if tho 
game is killed hy the shot. But if only 
wounded, the animal must be slain with tlio' 
invocation. Game hit by an nriow which has 
not a sharp point is unlawful, and so is that 
killed by thi owing pebbles. 

Game killed hy a Magian, or .an apostate, 
or a woisliippei of images is not f.iwful, 
because they aie not allowed to perform 
zabh. But that slain by a Cliiistian or ;i Jew 
is lawful. 

Hunting is not .'illowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limits of the sacred cities of 
Makkah and ahMadinah. 

‘Adi ibn Hutim {Mishkdt^ book xviii. ch. i ) 
gives the following tradition on the subject of 
hunting : — 

“ The Prophet said to me, ‘ When you send 
your clog in pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, as at slaying nn onirnnl ; then if your 
dog holds tho game for >ou, and you And it 
alive, then slay it ; but if you find your 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it ; but if the dog has eaten any of it, do not 
you cat it, for then the dog has kept it for 
himself. Then if you find another dog along 
^^ith yours, and the game is killed, do not 
cat of it; for veiily you cannot know which 
of the dogs killed it , and if the cither dog 
killed it, it might so bo that when be was lot 
loose after the game, tho name of God might 
not have been repeated. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the name of 
God, the same as in slaying an animal ; then 
if yon lose sight of the game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing but the impression of 
your own arrow, then eat it if you wish ; but 
if you find tho game drowned, do not oat of 
it, although the mark of your arrow should 
be in It.’" 

HUR the pluiul of ^ura. 

The women of Paradise described in tho 
Qur’an, e.g. Surah Iv. 66-78: — 

“ Therein shall be the damsels with retiring 
glances, whom nor man nor djinn hath 
touched before them : 

‘* Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will ye twain deny ? 

“ Like jaeyntbs and pearls: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“Shall the roward of good be aught but 
good? 

“ \Miich, &c. 
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■^And beaide these shall be two other 
gardens : 

“ Which, Ac. 

Of a dark green : 

Which, Ac. 

'* With gushing fountains in each ; 

“ Which, Ac. 

** In uach fruits and the palm and the 
pomegranato : 

“ Which, Ac. 

^ In each, the fair, the beauteous ones : 

“ Which, Ac. 

** With large dark eyeballs, kept close in 
their pavilions : 

“ W^hich, Ac. 

Whom man hath never touched, nor any 
Jjinn : 

“ Which, Ac. • 

“ Their spouses on soft green cushions and 
on boautifnl carpets shall recline: 

“ Which, Ac. , 

Blessed be the name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory.” 

AL- HUS AIN The second 

son of Fatimah. the daughter of Muhammad, 
by her husband ‘AH, the fourth Khalifa h. 
A brother to nl-^a8an, the fifth Khalifah. 
According to the Shi‘ahR, he was the third 
Khalifah. He was born a.h. 4, and died at 
Karbala a.h. G1, being cruelly slam in his 
oonflict with Yazid, the seventh Khalifah. 
stccordiog to the Sunnis. 

The martyrdom of al-Husain is celebrated 
by the Shi‘ahs every yoaf during the first ton 
^ays of the Muharram [moharram] , an 
Recount of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding the intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and incidents 
of the last days of tho “ Imam llusam” are 
enacted in the “ Miracle Play,” a translation 
of which has been given in English by Sir 
Lewis Pelly Tho following account is 
taken from the Preface to this work, p xi 
seqq. 

“Shortly after tho accession of Yezid 
^Yazid), Husnin received at Mecca secret 
messages from tho peojdc of Cufa (aUKOfah). 
ontreating him to place himself nt tho head 
of the army of the faithful in Babylonia 
Yezid, however, hud. full intimation of tbf 
intended levolt, and long before Husain could 
reach Cufa, the too easy governor of that 
city had been replaced by Obaidallah ('Ubai- 
<iu *lliih ibn Ziyad), tho resolute ruler of Bus- 
Rorah (al-Baarah),who by his rapid measure*, 
•disconcerted the plans of tho conspirators, and 
drove them to a premature oulbieak, and the 
surrender of their leader Muslim The latter 
foresaw tho ruin which he had hi ought on 
Jlusaiu, and shed bitter tears on that account 
when captured. His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid. On Husain arriving at tho 
confines of Babylonia, he was met by Hano 
-(al'^urr), who had been sent out by Obaidal- 
lah with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach. Husain, addressing them, as- 
serted hie title to the Califate, and invited 
them to submit to binr. Harro replied, ‘ W'e 
Are commanded as soon as we meet you to 
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bring you directly to Cufa into the presence 
of Obaidallah, the son of Ziyad.' Husain 
answered, ‘ I would sooner die than submit 
to that,* and gave the word to his men to 
ndo on ; hut Harro wheeled about and inter- 
cepted them. At the same time, Harro said, 

‘ I have no commission to fight with you, but 
1 am commiiuded not to part with you until 
I havo conducted you into Cufa'; but ha 
bade Husain to choose any road into that 
city ‘ that did not go directly back to Mecca,' 
and ‘do you,’ said he, ‘write to Yezid or 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, 
and perhaps it may please Ood I may meet 
with something that may bring me o^ with- 
out my being forced to an extremity on your 
account.’ Then he retreated his force a little 
to allow Husain to lead tho way towards 
Cufa, and Husain took the road that leads by 
Adib and Cndisia. This was on Thursday 
tho 1st of MohuiTum (Muharram), a.h. 61 
(a d. OHO). When night came on, he still con- 
tinued his march all through the night. As 
bo rude on be nodded a little, and waking 
.again, said, ‘ Men travel by night, and the 
destinies travel toward them ; this I know 
to bo a messago of death.' 

“ In the morning, after prayers were over, 
he mended his pace, and as be rode on'there 
came up a horseman, who took no notice of 
him, but saluted ‘Harro, and delivered to 
him a letter, giving orders from Obaidal- 
l.ih to lead Husain and his men into a place 
whcio was neither town nor fortiflc 4 tions, 
and there leave them till the Syrian forces 
should surround them. 

“ This was on Fiiday the ‘2nd of Mohnrrum. 
Tho day .sftcr, Amor ('Umar ibn Sa‘id) came 
upon them with four thousand men, who 
weic on their march to Dailam. They had 
been encamped without the walls of Cufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard of Husain's 
coming, bo commanded Amer to defer his 
march to Dailam and go against Husain. 
But one and all dissuaded him. * Beware 
that you go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lord, and cut off mercy from 
vou, for you bad better bo deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Ijord with the blood of Husain upon you.' 
Amcr was fain to acquiesce, but upon Obai- 
dallah renewing bis command with threats, 
he marched against Husain, and came up 
with him, .as aforesaid, on Saturday the 3rd 
of Mohurrum. 

“ On Amer sending to inquire of Husain 
what brought him thither, the latter leplied, 
‘ Tho Cufans wrote to me ; but since tliey 
reject me, I am willing to return to Mecca.' 
Amer was glad when he heard it, and said, ‘ I 
hope to I may bo excused from fighting 
against him.' Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah ; but Obaidallah sternly re- 
plied, ‘ Get between him and the river,' and 
Amer did so ; and the name of the place 
where ho cut Husain oif from the Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbala) : ‘ A'ier6 (an- 
guish) and Ae/d (vexation). Trouble nnd 
affliction,' said Husain when he heard it. 

“ Then Husain sought a conference with 
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Amir, In whioh he proposed either to go to 
Yeiid, to retnn to Mecos, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 
Obeidallah was at first inclined to aeoede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood np 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
9nsain, adding significantly that he had been 
informed of a long conference between 
and Amer. 

Then Obaidallah sent Shamer with orders 
to Amw, that if Husain would surrender un- 
conditiraally, he would be received ; if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and his men, and 
trample them under his feet. Should he 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Amer*s head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

** Thus parsed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Mohurrum. 
<hi the evening of the 9th, Amer drew up his 
forces close to Husain's camp, and himself 
rode up to Husain as he was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. I^usain desired Amer to give 
him time until the next morning, when he 
frould make his answer. 

M In the night his sister came weeping to 
his bedside, and, awaking him, exclaimed, 
* Alas for the desolation of my family I my 
mother Fatima is dead and my father Ali, 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc- 
tion that is past ! and alas (or the destruction 
that is to come I ' * Sister,’ Husain replied, 
' put your trust in God, and know that man 
is bom to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain ; evei^hing shall pass away but the 

E ssence of God, who created all things by 
is power, and shall make them by His 
power to pass away, and they shall return to 
Him alone. My father was better than me, 
and my mother was better than me ; and my 
brother was better than me ; and they and 
we and all Muslims have an example in the 
Apostle of God.* Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away to their homes. 
But they said, 'G<^ forbid that we should 
ever see ,the day wherein we survive you ! ’ 
Then he eo^nmanded them to cord their tents 
close together, and make a line of them, so 
as to keep out the enemy's horse. And he 
digged a trench behind his camp, which he 
filled with wood to be set on fire, so that 
he could only be attacked in front. The rest 
of the night he spent in prayer and supplica- 
tibn, while the enemy’s guard patrolled all 
night long round and round his camp. 

“ The next morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed hilnself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like; and one asking 
them what it meant. Husain replied plea- 
santly, * Alas I there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
these troopers come down upon us and slay 
us I* Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Coran before him, crying, * 0 God, Thou 
art my confidence in eveiy trouble and my 


hope in every adversity ! ’ and anbmlttad him- 
self to the judgment of his oompanions before 
the opened pages of the saorea volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep» 
when he cried out in bitter anguish seUf- 
reproachfully, * God rewaih the son of 
Abbas,’ in allusion to advice whioh his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him, 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
this moment a party of the enemy’s horse 
wheeled about and came np to Husain, who 
expected to be attacked by them. But it was 
Harro, who had quitted the ranks of the 
Syrian army, and had now come to die^with 
Husam, and testify his repentance before 
meh and God. As Harro rode into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
*Alas for you!’ Whereupon Amer com- 
manded his men to * bring np the colours.* 
As soon as they were set in front of the 
troops, Shamor shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, ‘ Bear witness that I shot the first 
arrow,' and so the fight began on both sides. 
It raged, chiefly in a series of single combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husam adding to the usual office the 

* Prayer of Fear,’ never need but in casea 
of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
fight was renewed, Husain was struck on the 
head by a sword. Faint with the loss of 
blood, he sat down by his tent and took upon 
his lap his little son Abdullah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corpse upon the ground, crying out, 

* We come from God and we return to Him. 
0 God, give me strength to bear these mis- 
fortunes.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
tho Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. Raising 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, ho stood for awhile and 
prayed earnestly. His little nephew, a beau- 
tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had bis 
hand out off with a sword, on which Husain 
again wept, saying, ‘ Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.’ 
Hounded on by Shamer, the Syrian ^roopa 
now surrounded him ; but Hnsain, nothing 
daunted, charged them right and left. In the 
midst of the fighting, his sister came between 
him and his slayers, crying out to Amer, 
how he could stand by and sec Husam slain. 
Whereupon, with tears trickling down his 
beard, Amer turned his face away ; but 
Shamer, with threats and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one wounded 
Husain upon the hand, and a second gashed 
him on the neck, and a third thrust him 
through the body with a spear. No sooner 
had he fallen to the ground than Shamer rode 
a troop of horsemen /.over his corpse, back- 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
afid mud. 

** Thus, twelve years after the death of his 
brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 
Ali, met his own death on the bloody plain 
of Eerbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
MohomuDi JL.H. 61 (a.d. 680;.” 



HUSBAND 

Fpm al-Hnsain and his brother al-Qasan 

re derived the descendants of the Pr<^het 
known throughout Islam as Saiyids. [bai- 
YID, HASAN, MUHA^AM.] 

HUSBAND. Arabic zauj 

A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further than respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respect to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging {Hidayah^ vol. i. 63), bi}t he ' 
may be imprisoned for the maintenance of his 
wife (Ibidem, voL ii. p. 628). The evidence of 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
by the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shi‘ah law I 
(ib.y vol. ii. p. 685). The Muhammadan 
law demands that a Muslim husband shall 
reside equally with each of his wives, unless 
one wife bestow her right upon another wife. 
(/A, vol. i. p. 184.) 

HUSNU ’L-KHULQ (oU3\ 

“ A good disposition." Abu Hnrairah re- 
lates that one of the Companions once asked ' 
Muhammad, “ What is the best thing that 
has been given to man?" and Muhammad 
replied, ** A good disposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heaviest 
thing which will be put in the scales of a 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition.^ (Mishkdt, book aaii. ch. nix. 

pt. a.) 

ai-HUTAMAH A divi. 

sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur*an, Surah 
civ. ; — 

“ Woe to every backbiter, 

“Who amasseth wealth and stofcth it 
against the future ! 

“ Ho thinketh surely that his wealth shall 
be with him for ever. 

Nay I for verily be shall bo flung into aU 
^utcunah, 

** And who shall teach thco what al-hufa- 
mah is? 

“ It is God’s kindled fire, 

‘‘ Which .shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned t 

*'lt shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

“ On outstretched columns." 

The Imam al-Baghawi says it is the divi- 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jews. 

HUWAIRJS One of the 

citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in consequence of his having pursued Zainab, 
Muhammad's daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah. He was 
afterwards seized and slain by ‘Ali. 
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IJXTZAIPAH (iAtJ-.). The son oJ 

al-Yaman. He was a “sworn companion*’ 
of the Prophet, one of the most eminent of 
the As hub, and it is recorded by Muslim the 
Traditionist, that he was specially instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yamftn, also 
called Hisl or Qusail, was likewise a com- 
panion, who Jell at Uhud. Huzaifah died 
in the time of l^lifate, a.h. 36. (See 
Taqribu U-Tangib, p. 51.) Sir William Muir 
says he was the Companion who first sug- 
gested to ‘Usman the necessity of the recen- 
sion of the Qur'an, A.H. 83. (Lt/e of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 556.) 

“ Hodzeifa, who had warred both in 
Armenia and Adzerb&ijan, and had observed 
the different readings of the Syrians, and of 
the men of Irdc, was alarmed at the number 
and extent of the variations, and warned 
Othmftn to interpose and ‘ stop the people 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Christians.’** 

HUZAIL ( The ancestor of 

the Banff Huzail, a tribe distinguished in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we learn 
from Burckhardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. (JVtmW 
in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 63, 66.) 

HYPOCRISY. Arabic riya 

a (jVA>), makr ()^), muddhanat 
t^). When there is an allusion 

to hypocrisy in the Qur’an, it refers to that 
class of people known as aUMunafiqun, or 
tho hypocrites of al-Madinah, who in the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [muva- 
fiqun], vide Surahs ii. 7 ; xxxiiL 47 ; Ivii. 13. 
But in the Traditions we have the following ' 
with reference to this sin, Mishkdt, book i, 
ch. iii. pt. 3) : — 

“ The sjgns of hypocrisy are three : speak- 
ing falsely, promising and not performing, and 
being perfidious when trusted." 

“ There are four qualities, which being 
possessed by anyone, constitute a complete 
hypocrite ; and whoever has one of the four 
has one hypocritical quality till he dlBcards 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery." 

HYPOCRITES. Arabic ' mUnd^ 
fiqtin ^ term applied bj 

Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma« 
dinah who during his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islam, but in secret were 
disaffected. 
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IBAHITAB 


IBK UAJAB 


1. 


TBleaYAH A sect of 

libertihea who consider all things lawfpl. 

IBAQ Tbe absconding of 

slsTos. The fugitive slave being termed dbiqt 
or, if he be an infant, zH^ or the strayed 
one. The restorer of a fugitive slave is en- 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, bat no 
reward is given for the restoration of a 
strayed infant slave, [slavert.] 

IBA^IYAH a sect of 

. Muslims founded by *Abdu 'Uah ibn Ibaz, who 
said that if a man commit a kabirah or great 
sin, he is an infidel, and not a believer. 
(Kitdbu 't~Ta*rifdt, in loco,) 

IBLiS [devil.] 

IBN ‘ABBAS (u-W* ‘Abdu 

'‘llib, the oldest son of *Abba8, and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of the most celebrated of 
the Companions, and the relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said tha^ the angel Qabriel 
appeared to him, when he was only ten years 
old, and revealed to him the meaning of the 
Qur'an, which accounted for his intimate 
acquaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the book. He was called Tarjumdnu '/-Qiir’an, 
or “ the interpreter of the Qur’an." He was 
^pointed Governor of al-Baerah by the 
Ualifah *Ali, which office he held for some 
time. He ^turned to the Hijaz and died at 
at-Ta’if A.H. €8 (a.d. 687), aged 72 years. 

IBN HANBAL ^0. The 

Imam Abfi *Abdi ’llah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder 61 the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was bom at Baghdad a.h. 164, a.d. 780, 
where he received his education under Yazid 
ibn Harun and Yahya ibn Sa*Id. On ash- 
Shafi*i coining to Baghdad (a.h. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by him in 
the traditions. In process of time he acquired 
a high reputation from his profound know- 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual law, and 
particularly for the extent of his emffition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prophet, 
of which it is said that he could repeat above 
a million. His fame began to spread just at 
the time when the disputes ran highest con- 
cerning the nature 'of the Qur’aii, which some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
nthers .maintained it to be created. Unfortu- 
nately for Ibn Hanbal, the ^alif ah al-Mutaeim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Khalifah’s order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, he afterwards 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mn^ 9 im, who, upon 
succeeding to the throne, issued a decree of 
general toleration, leaving every person at 
liberty to judge for himself upon this point. 
This tolerant S^allfah set the persecuted 


doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Oourt 
with the most honourable marks of distinction, 
and offering him a compensatory present of 
1,000 pieces -of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained the 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died A.H 241 (a.d. 855), aged 75. He ob- 
tained BO high a reputation for sanctity, that 
his funeral was attended by a train of ^,000 
men and 60,000 women ; and it is asserted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
century after his death, the sect of Ibn 
Hanbal were numerous and eyen powerful ; and 
uniting to their zeal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
troublesome as to require the strong arm of 
Government to keep them in order. Like 
most other fanatical sects, they dwindled 
away in process of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in their other tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims ; for they asserted 
that God had actually, set Muhammad upon 
hie throne, and constituted him bis substitute 
in* the government of the universe; an asser- 
tion which was regarded with horror, as an 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into great disrepute. This, however, did not 
happen until many years after Ibn Hanbal’s 
decease, and is in no degree attributed to him. 
He published only two works of note : one 
entitled tbe Mutnadf which is said to contain 
above 30,000 traditions selected from 750,000; 
and another, a collection of apothegms, or 
proverbs, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the government of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils, particularly 
l8mB*n al-BuJ^ari and Muslim Ibn Da’ud. 
His authority is but seldom quoted by any of 
the modem commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modem Wahhabis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) the teachings of 
Ahmad ibn ^anbal. 

IBN KBALLIKAN (cV53Li, 

The well-known Muhammadan biographer. 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkh. 
He was born at Arbelah, but resided at 
Damascus, where he filled the office of chief 
Qazi, and died a.h. 681 (a.d. 1282). His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baron de Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
The biographical notes in the present work 
are chiefiy from Ibn Khallikan’s work. 

IBN MUAH (^U ^\). Abu 
'Abdi *llah Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn MAjah 
al-QazwinI was maulawi of the tribe of 
RabPah, and a celebrated Q&fi;? of the Qur'an, 
and is known as the compiler of the Kitdbu ’s- 
Sunan, or Booh of Traditions." This work 



IBBAHIM 


IBN MAS'DD 

li eonnted one ot the aiz $a(iia, or enthentie 
coUeotioni of ^adi§. Born A.H. 209 (AoD. 824). 
Died A.H. 278 (a.d. 886\ 

IBN MAS'tTD (oyc— en')- ‘Abdu 

ll&h ibn Mas‘fld, ** a companion ” of consider- 
able note. One of the iliustrious **ten” 
QAsharah Mubaahsharah) to whom Mnham- 
mad gaye an assurance of Paradise. He was 
present at the battle of Badr and subsequent 
engagements. Died at al-Madinah ▲.h. 32, 
aged 60. 

IBN MUUAM The 

Muslim who slew the Khalifah ‘All. The 
author of the Haydtu *l-Qulub (Merrick^s 
Translation t p. 204) says when *Ali was 
martyred by Ibn Muljam his celestial hkeness 
(t.e. in the *Alamu appeared wounded 

also; wherefore angels -visit the similitude 
morning and evening and curse the name of 
Ibn Muljam.” 

IBN SAITAD (aVe-B A mys- 
terious personage who lived in the time of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Dajjalu *1-Masih, or the Anti- 
christ. *Abdu ’1-Haqq says some say he was 
a Jew of al-Madinah named *Abdu Mlah. 

Ibn *Umar relates that the Prophet went 
to Ibn $aiyad, accompanied by a party of 
his companions, and found him playing with 
boys ; and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty ; and Ibn S^aiyad had no intimation 
of the coming of the Prophet and the com- 
anions, till the Prophet struck him upon the 
ack, and said, Do you bear witness that I 
am the Prophet of Qod ? Then Ibn $aiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, ** I bear 
witness that you are the Prophet of the 
illiterate.” After that he said to the Prophet, 
« Do you bear witness that I am the Prophet 
of God?” Then the Prophet pressed him 
with both his hands and said, ** I believe in 
God and His Prophets”; and then said to 
Tbn ^aiyad, “ What do you look at ? ” tie 
said, ** Som'etimeB a person comes to me 
telling the truth ; and sometimes another 
person telling lies ; like as magicians, to 
whom devils bring truth and falsehood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comes to you, and 
brings you news, false and true.” After that, 
the ^ophet said, * Verily, I have concealed a 
revelation from you ” (which was the one in 
which there is mention of the smoke); and 
Ibn $aiyad said, **Ib it the one with the 
smoke ? ” Then the Prophet said, ** Begone t 
you cannot surpass your own degree ! ” Ibn 
*Umar said, “ 0 Prophet of God I do you 
permit me to strike off Ibn ^aiyad's head ? ” 
He said, “ If Ibn ^aiyad be Dajjal, you will 
not be able to kill him , because Jesus will be 
his slayer; and if he is not Dajjal there can 
be no good In your killing hiuL^* After this 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn Ea*b al-An^iii 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
'Ibn $aiyAd, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to what he 
would say, before Ibn $aJyid discovered him. 
And at this time Ibn Qaiyftd was lying upon 
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his bed, with a sheet over his face, talking to 
himself; and his mother saw the Prophet 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son, ** Muhammad is standing.” 
At this he became silent ; and the Prophet 
said, ** Had not his mother informed him he 
would have said something to have discovered 
what he is.” Then the Prophet repeated, 

** Praised be God, by that which is worthy of 
him”; and then mentioned Dajjal and said, 

** Verily, I fear for you from Dajjal ; there if* 
no Prophet but he alarmed his people about 
him. Verily, Noah frightened his people 
about Dajjal; but I will tell you a thing in 
the matter of Dajjal, which no one Prophet 
ever told his people : know that he is blind, 
and that verily God is not blind.” 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri says : “ Ibn ^lyad 
asked the Prophet about the earth of Paradise ; 
and ho said, * The earth of Paradise is in 
whiteness like flour twice sifted ; and in smell 
like pure musk.* And I accompanied Ibn 
$aiyad from al-Madinah to Makkah ; and he • 
said to me, * What trouble I have experienced 
from people's supposing me Dajjal 1 Have 
you not heard, O Ibn Saiyad, the Prophet 
of God say, ** Verily, Dajjal will have no 
children ” ? and I have ; and verily, the Prophet 
has said, Dajjal is an in£del,” and I am a 
Muslim ' ; and the Prophet said, ** Dajjal will 
neither enter al-Madinah nor Makkah ” ; and 
verily, I am going from al-MadInah and intend 
going to Makkah.' After that, Ibn $aiyad 
said, in the latter part of his speech, * Beware ; 
I swear by God, I know the place of Dajjal's 
birth, and where he stays : and 1 know his 
father and mother.' Then this made me 
doubtful ; and I said, ' May the remainder of 
your days be lost to j^ou.' A person present 
said to Ibn ^aiyad, * Would you like to be 
Dajjal ? ’ He said, * If I possessed what 
Dajjal is described to have, such as the power 
of leading astray, I should not dishke it.' '' 

Ibn *Umar says : “I met Ibn $aiyad when 
he had swollen eyes, and I said, * How long 
has this been ? ’ He said, * I do not know.' 
I said, * Do not know, now that your eyes are 
in your head ? ' He said, * If God pleased He 
could create eyes in your limbs, and they 
would not know anything about it; in this 
manner also, man is so employed as to be 
insensible to pains.' Then Ibn $aiyad made 
a noise from Us nose, louder than the braying 
of an ass.” (Mi^hkdty book xxiii. ch. v.) 

IBN *TJMA£ Ahxk 

*Abdi 'r-Rahman *Abdu Hah, son of *Umar 
the celebrated Khalifah. was one of the most 
eminent of the ** companions ” of Mul^am- 
• mad. He embraced Islam with his father 
when he was only eight years old. For a 
period of sixty years he occupied the leading 
position as a tr^tionist, and al-Bnkh&rL the 
collector of traditions, says the most authentic 
are those given on the authority of Ibn *Umar. 
He died at Makkah a.h. 73 (^.D. 692), aged 
64 years. 

IBBAHIM The patriajroh 

Abraham, [abraham.] 
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IBfiAHiM The infant 

60ki of Mahammad by nis alaye girl, 'Mary 
the Copt. Bom a.h. 8, died a.h. 10 (^.d. 
« 31 > 

*ID [festival.] 

,*IDAN The Dual of ‘Id, 

^ festival. The two festivals, the ‘Idu'l- 
and'ihe ‘Idu ’1-Azhu. 

•IDDAH (5j^). Lit. “Number.” 

The term of probation incumbent upon a 
woman in consequence of a dissolution of 
marrioge, either by divorce or the death of 
her husband. After a divorce the* period is 
^rce months, and after the death of her 
husband, four months and ten days, both 
periods being enjoined by the Qui-'iin (Surah 
l^v. 4 ; ii. 234.) 

‘IDG AH (6V5ju£). Lit. “ A place of 

festi\al.'’ A Persian term for the mu^alla^ or 
praying-place, set apart for the public prayers 
said on the two chief festivals, viz,. 'Idu '1- 
Fitr, and *Idu '1-Azha. [’IDAk.] 

IDIOTS. Arabic majn ii n (ar^) t pl- 

tnojdnin. Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, 
vol. i. p. 288, says : — 

“ An idiot or a fool is vulgai'ly regarded by 
them as a being whose mind is in heaven, 
while his grosser part mingles among ordi* 
nary mortals ; consequently he is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven. "Whatever 
enormities a reputed saint may commit (and 
there are many who are constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
aflFect his fame for sanctity ; for they are 
considered as the results of the abstraction 
of his mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, so that his passions are left without 
control. Lunatics who are dangerous to 
society are kept in coniinomont : but those 
W'ho are harmless are generally icgarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed saints of Egypt 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors.” 

IDOLATRY. The word used in 

the Qur’an for idolatry is shirk and 

for an idolater, muskfik pl- niushri- 

kun. In theological works the word wa^uni 
is used for an idolater (irasan, an 
idol), and ^ibddatu 'l-ausdn 
for idolatry. 

In one of, the earliest Surahs of the Qui'an 
(when chronologically arranged), hi 35-4.3, 
idolatry is condemned m the following lan< 
guage : — 

“ Were they created by nothing ? or were 
they the creators of themselves ? 

‘■Created they the Heavens and Earth? 
Kay, rather, they have no faith. 

“Hol^ they thy Lord’s treasures? Bear 
they the rule supreme ? 

“Have they a ladder for hearing the 
angels ? Let anyone who hath heard them 
bring a clear proof of it. 

“Hath Ood daughters and>ye sons? 

“Askest thou pay of them? They are 
themselves weight dowij with debts. 


Have they such a knowledge of the secret 
things that they can write them down ? 

“Desire they to lay snares for thee? But 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“ Have they any God beside God ? Glory 
be to God above ^hat they join with Him.” 

But they are. in a later Surah (nearly the 
last), ix. 28, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred temple at Makkah.' That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols in his last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House. 

“ O Believers I only they who join gods 
with God are unclean I Let them not, there- 
fore, after this their year, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of His abundance : 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In .s Surah given about the same time 
(iv. 51, IIB), idolatry is declared to be the un- 
pardonable sin : — 

“Yeiily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods with Himself I But other than 
this will Ho forgive to whom He plcaseth. 
And he who uniteh gods with God hath de- 
vised a great wickedness.” 

“God truly will not forgive the joining 
other goda with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to w'hom He will ; but he who joineth 
gods with God, hath erred with far-gone 
error.” 

Nor IS it lawful for Muslims to pray for the 
souls of idolaters, as is evident from Surah 
ix. 114 : — 

“ It IS not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they arc to be the inmates 
of Hell. 

“ For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
for his father, but in piiisuance of a promise 
which he had promised to him- but when it 
was shewn him that he w.is an enemy to God, 
ho declared himself clear of him. Yet 
Abraham was pitiful, kind ” 

Sir William Muir says (Int p rexii ) that 
“ Mahomet is related to have said that Amr 
son of Loliai (the tirst Khozaitc king, a d. 
200) was the earliest who dared to change 
the ' pure religion of Ishmacl,’ and set up 
idols brought from Syiia This, however, is 
a mcie Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly ovei'.jiiead the whole penin- 
sula from ii much moic remote period.” 

Fiom the chapteis from the Qur'an, already 
quoted, it will be seen that from the voiy 
fir.st Muhammad denounced idolatiy. But tho 
weakness of his position compelled him to ' 
move cautiously. The expressions contained 
in the al-Madinah Surahs, given when Mu- ' 
hammad could not enter Makkah, arc much 
more restrained than those in the Surahs 
given after the capture of Makkah and the 
destruction of the idols of tho Ka'hah. 

At an early period (shout the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry. Sir William Muir 
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(quoting from ai^T^>han, pp. 140-142, und 
Katihu %Waqidit p. 40)f 'My8: — 

**Oii « certain day, the chief men of 
Mecca, aisembled in a ^onp beside the Edaba, 
discussed, as was their wont, the affairs of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in a friendly manner, began 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with a description of the 6rst 
Tisit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un- 
folds a second vision of that angel, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
It then proceeds : — 

And see ye not Lit and Ozza, 

, And Manat the third besides 7 

When he had reached this verse, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thoughts w)iich had long possessed his soul, 
and put into his mouth words of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as he had been yearning that God might send 
unto his people, namely : — 

These are the exalted females. 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped 
for. 

The Goreish were astonished and delighted 
vrith this acknowledgment of their deities ; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
closing words, — 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 
serve Him, 

the whole assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor- 
shipped. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
firmities of age to bow down, took a handful 
of earth and worshipped, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

“ And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spoken, and they began 
to say, ‘ Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that giveth life and taketh it nway, 
that createth and supporteth. And as for 
these our goddesses, make interoession with 
Him for us ; wherefore, as thou hast con- 
ceded unto them a portion, we are content to 
follow thee.' 

‘*But their words disquieted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Gabiiel said, ‘What is this that thou hast 
done? thou hast repeated before the people 
words that I never gave unto thee.' So Ma- 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly ; and he said, ' I have spoken of God 
that which he hath not said.' But the Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored his con- 
fidence, and cancelled the verse, and revealed 
the true reading thereof (as it now stands), 
namely : — 

And see ye not Lit and Qzza, 

And Mankt the third besides 7 
. What! shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and female unto him 7 

That were indeed an unjust partition 1 
They are naught but names, which ye and 
your fathers have invented, 

“ Now, when the Goreish hoard this, they 
spoke among themselves, saying, * Mahomet 
Aath repented bis favourable mention of tho 
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rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.’ So the two Satanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe- 
lievers, and they increased their malice, and 
stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still greater severity.*’ (Sir W. Muir’s L>/e 
of MahomAt^ new ed. p. 86, seqq.) 

The Commentators do not refer to this cir- 
cumstance, anH pious Muhammadans would 
reject the whole story, but, as Sir W. Muir 
says, “ the authorities are too strong to be 
impugned.” 

These narratives of at-Tabar! and the 
secretary of al-W^idi are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad's subsequent com- 
promise with the idolatrous feelings of the 
people ; for whilst he removed the images 
from the Ea‘bah, he at the same time retamed 
the black stone as an object of superstitions 
reverence, and although he destroyed /sdf and 
Nd\lah^ the deities of as-Safa and al-Marwah, 
he still retained the “runnings to and fro,” 
an^ the “ stonings of the pillars,” as part of 
the sacred rites of what was intended to be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
most singular feature in the fetichism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to unshapen 
stones, and Muhammad found it impossible 
to construct his religion without some com- 
promise with the popular form of idolatry. 
It is a curious circumstance that so much of 
the zeal and bigotry of the Wahhabi puri- 
tans IS directed against the shirks or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob- 
jection to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and peculiar customs 
which form part of the rites of the Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. Arabic wasan pi. 

ausdn, also sanam pi. asnam, 

both words being used in the Qur'an. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur’an, viz. : — 

Surah iv. 52 ; Hast thon not observed 
those to whom a part of the Scriptures hath 
been given? They believe in al-Jiht and 
at-Tdghiity.ond say of the infidels, * These are 
guided in a better path than those who hold 
the faith.’ ” 

Surah liii. 19 : “ Have ye considered al-Ldt^ 
af-‘ Uzza, and Mandt the third 7 ” 

Surah Ixxi. 21 : “ They have plotted a great 
plot and said, “ Ye shall surely not leave your 
gods ye shall surely neither leave Wadd^ooT 
Suivd^ nor YaghuSy nor Ya*uqt nor Nasr, and 
they led astray many.” 

Al-Jibt and at-Tdfifhdt (the latter also men- 
tioned in Surah ii. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalulu 'd-dln, two idols of the Quraish whom 
certaib renegade Jews honoured in order to 
please the Quraish. 

Al-Ldt was the chief idol of the Banff 
Saqif at at-Ta'if. The name appears to be 
the feminine of Allah, God. 

At-* Uzza has been identified with Venus, bnt 
it was worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and was the deity of the Banff Gl^atafan. 
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Manat wan a l^rge sacrificial stone wor> 
■hipped bj the Banu Khnza'ah and Banu 
HnsaiL 

The five^ idols, Wadd^ Suwa}^ Yaghus^ 
Yd^uq^ and Nasr^ the commentators say, 
were originally five persons of eminence in 
the time of Adam, who after their deaths 
were worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd was worshipped by the Banu Eulb 
in the form of a man, and is said to have re- 
presented heaven. 

Suwd* was a female deity of the Banu 
Ham dan. 

Yaghdn was a deity of tho Banu Maahij 
and in the form of a lion. 

Ya^uq was an idol of the Banu Murad in 
the shape of a horse 

Nasr was, as its name implies, an image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Himyar 

It is said (according to Burkhardt, p 164) 
that at the-time of Muhammad's suppression 
of idol worship in the Makkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 360 idols in existence 

The chief of tho minor deities wsi^ Hubal^ 
an image of a man, and said to have been 
originally brought from Syria Other well 
known idols were Isaf^ an idol on Mount 
a8-$afa, and Nd'ilah^ an image on Mount al- 
Marwah, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not being able to divert entirely 
the regard of the people for them. 

Hahhak was a large sacred stone on which 
camels were sacrificed, and the Uajaru 7- 
Asioad^ or Black Stone, was an object, as it 
still is, of idolatrous worship In the Ra‘bah 
there were also images representing Abraham 
and Ishmael, each with divimng arrows in his 
hand. 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka*bah, seems to be without 
any authority. 

Although Herodotus does not refer to tho 
Ka‘bah, yet he mentions as one of the chief 
divimties of Arabia Ahht^ which is strong 
evidence of the existence of an idol called 
al~Ldt at that time as an object of worship 
(JBerod. iii. 8 ) [ioolatby ] 

IDBiS A prophet men- 

tioned twice in the Qur'&n, about whoso 
identity there is some discussion 

Surflih xix. 67 . ** Commemorate Idris 1 1 
the Book ; verily he was a man of truth and 
a Prophet, and we raised him to a lofty 
place.** 

Surah xxi. 85, **And Ishmael, and Idrij, 
and 2u ’1-kifl — all steadfast m patience.” 

Al-Baizawi says Idris was of the posterity 
of Shis (Seth), and a forefather of Noah, and 
his name was Uhnukh (Enoch, Heb 

Consecrated). He was called IdrU from dars^ 
** to instruct,” from his knowledge of divmo 
mysteries, and thirty portions of God’s sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him He was 
the first person who learned to write, and 
he was the inventor of the science of astro- 
nomy and arithmetic. 

I^usam says, ** In the /dfAi’ii 7- is 


‘^tten that Idris was bom one hundred 
years after the death of Adam ” 

The Jalalan say the meaning of the words 
in tho Qur’an, ** we raised him to a lofty place 
is that he liveth either in the fourth heaven, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that ho 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise. 

The Kamalan say, “ In the book called tho 
Rauzatu H-Ahhdht Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friend of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the heavens, and when they arrived in 
tho fourth heaven they met the Angel of 
Death The angel asked tho Angel of Death 
how many years there were remaining of the- 
life of Idris ; and the Angel of Death said, 

* Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him ? ' Idris then remained 
in the fourth heaven, and ho died in the wings 
of bis angel friend who had taken him from 
earth.” 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
Elijah (Ilyas) are the same persons But the 
accounts given seem to identify him with 
Enoch. 

‘lI)U *L-A2HA Vulg. 

Zuhdy The feast of sacrifice” Called 
also 'n-iVaAr , Qurhdn-*!d, Baqaiah-^Id 

(i e. the cow festival) , and in Turkey und 
Egypt ‘/c/u Bairdm It is also called the ^fdu 
U-kabir, the great festival, as distmguished 
from tho *Idu ’l~F i/r, which is called the minor 
festival, or at 'Idu 's-saghir 

It is celebrated on the tenth day of 
*1-Hijjah, and is part of the iites of the 
Makkan pilgrimage, altbongh it is observe^as 
well in all parts of Islam both as a day /of 
sacrifice and as a great festival It is founded 
on an injunction in the Qur'an, Surah xxii. 
33-38 

This do And they who respect the sym- 
bols of God, perform an action which pro- 
ceedoth from piety of heart. 

** Ye may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to the set time for slaying them , then, the 
place for sacnficing them is at the ancient 
House. 

“ And to every people have we appointed 
symbols, that they may commemorate the 
name of God ovei tho brute beasts which He 
hath provided for them And your God is 
the one God. To Him, therefore, surrender 
yourselves and boar thou good tidmgs to 
those who humble themselves, — 

** Whose hearts, when mention is made of 
God, thrill with awe , and to those who remain 
steadfast under all that bcfalleth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alma of that with 
which we have supplied them. 

** And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacnfice to God : much good have ye 
in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them when ye slay Mem, as 
they stand in a row ; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not, and him who 
asketh Thus have We subjected them te 
you^ to the intent ye should be thEskfuh 
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By no means can their flesh reabh nnto 
God, neither their blood ; ' but piety on your 
part reacboth Him. Thus hath He subjected 
them to you, that ye might magnify God for His 
guidance : moreover, announce glad tidings to 
those who do good deeds.’* 

The institution of the saoriflee was as 
.follows : — A few months after the Hijrah, or 
flight from Makkah, Muhammad, dwelling in 
al-Madinah, observed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
fast of the Atonement. A ti edition records 
that the Prophot asked them why they kept 
this fast. He was informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from the hands of Pharaoh 
** We have a greater right in Moses than 
they,” said Muhammad, so he fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to fast 
also. This was at the peiiod of his mission 
when Muhammad was friendly with the Jews 
of al-Madinah, who occa.sionally came to hear 
him preach. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended the synagogue. Then came the 
change of the Qiblnh from Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews were not so ready to 
change their creed as Muhammad had at 
llrst hoped. In the second year of the Hijrah. 
Muhammad and his followers did not partici- 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
instituted the -Idu ’1-Azha. The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in the habit of making an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this season 
of the year The oflering of animals in 
saeriBce formed a pait of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That poition 
— the sacrifice of animals — Muhammad 
adopted in the feast which now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast. 
This was well calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of the Makknns and to gain the goodwill 
of the Arabs. Muhammad could not theu 
make the pilgrimagp to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the in- 
habitants of the two cities; but on the tenth 
day of the month Zu '1-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his house at al-Madinah, and as.sembling 
his followers instituted the ^Idu ’1-Azha. Two 
young kids were brought before him. One 
be sacrificed and said . “O Lord I I saciificc 
this for my whole jjcople, all those who bear 
W'itnesB to Thy unity and to my mission. 
O Lord ! this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the Qur’an to connect 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, but 
it is generally held by Muhammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra- 
ham’s willingness to offer up his son ns a 
Riici'ifice. And Muhammadan writers gener- 
ally maintain that the son was Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the scene took place on 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as is stated in Genesis. 

The following is the account given by Mu- 
hammadan writers : — “ When Ibrahim (the 
pence of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to prepare a feast for 
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Him. Upon Ibrahim's (the friend ‘of God) 
requesting to know what He would have on 
the occasion, the Lord replied, ‘ Offer up thy 
son Isma^Il.’ Agreeably to God’s command 
he took Isma*!! to the Ka*bah to sacrifice 
him, and having fkid him down, he made 
several ineffectual strokes on bis throat with 
a knife, on which' Isma*Il observed, *Your 
eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for me you allow the knife to 
miss : it would be better if you blindfolded 
yourself with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me.’ Ibrahim acted upon his 
son's suggestion and having repeated the 
words ‘ Bi-smi ULahi^ alldhu akbar ’ (i.e. * In the 
name of God ! God is great 1 * ), he drew 
the knife across his son’s neck. In the mean- 
while, however, Gabriel had substituted a 
broad-tailed sheep for the youth l8ma‘n, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to his 
surprise, the sheep slain, and his son standing 
behind him.” (See Qji$a^u*l-AmhiyS.) 

It is a notable fact that whilst Muhammad 
professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying even the very fact of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, he made the “day of sacrifice'* 
the great central festival of his religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, related 
by ^Vyishah, who states that Muhammad 
said, Man hath not done anything ou tha 
‘Idu ’1-Azha more pleasing to God than spilU 
^ing blood; for verily the animal sacrificed 
' will come, on the day of resurrection, with 
Its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Verily its blood reacheth the acceptance of 
God, before it falleth upon the ground, there- 
fore bo joyful in it.” {Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. xlii. soc. 2.) 

Muhammad has thus become a witness to 
the doctrine of the Christian faith that “ with- 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission.” 
The animal sacrificed must be without blemish, 
and of full age ; but it may be either a goat^ 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. % 

The religious part of the festival is observed 
us follows ; — Tho people assemble in the morn- 
ing for prayer, in the *ldgah, or place erected 
outside the city for these special festival 
prayers. The whole congregation then .stand- 
ing in the usual order, the Imilm takes his 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak*ahB of prayer. After prayers the Imam 
ascends the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khutbah. or oration, on the subject of tho 
festival. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sell for tho fol- 
lowing specimen of the Khutbah : — 

“ In the name of God, tho Compassionate, 
tho Merciful. 

“ God is Great. There is no God bht God. 
God is Great ! God is Great and worthy of 
all praise. Ho is Holy. Day and night we 
should praise Him. He is without partner, 
without equal. All praise be to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes tho rich generous. Who 
provides t)^o sacrifice for the wise. He ia 
Groat, without an cquaL All praise 'be to 
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HSfU. ^atenl 1 testify that there is no God 
bui Gda. He is alone, without partner. This 
testinlbny is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham- 
mad is His servant who delivered His message. 
On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his' 
Companions may the peace of God rest. On 
you who are present, 0 congregation of 
Muslimin, may the mercy of God for ever 
rest.'- 0 servants of God ! our first duty is to 
fear Ood and to be kind. God has said, ‘ I will 
be with those who fear Me and are kind.' 

Know, 0 servants of God! that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will be the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. iDo not on this day foolish acts. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to utter the praises 
of God. Head the Kalimah, the Takbir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
Tak Dim 't-Tashriq. God is great! God is 
great ! There is no God but God ! God is 

f reat ! God is great ! All praise be to Him ! 

rom the morning of the -Arafah, aftei every 
farz rahah, it is good for a person to repeat 
the Takblru 't-Tashrlq. The woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whose Irniim is n permanent resident, should 
also repeat this Talhir. It .should be said at 
each Namaz until the Salatu 'l<*Asr of the 
Feast day (10th). Some, ho\\ever, say that 
it should be recited every day till the after- 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these arc the 
days of the Tashriq If the Imilui foigets 
to recite, let not the worshippei forget. 
Know, 0 believers, that every free man is ho 
is a $ahib-i-XiBub should ofler sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clotlie«;, bis tools, and hi:» 
household goods and slaves It is »ujib fur 
everyone to offer sacrifice for himself, but it 
IS not r ^lib order that he 'should do it for 
his children. A goat, a ram. or a co^, should 
be offered in sacnfice for every seven persons. 
The victim must not be one-eyed, blind. lame, 
or very thin. 

“ If you sacrifice a fat animal it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the Sirat. 
O Believers, thus said the Prophet, on \shom 
be the mercy and peace of God, * Sacrifice 
the victim with your own hands, this was the 
Sunnah of Ibrahim, on whom be peace.’ 

! ‘‘In the Kitabu Zadi 't-Tuqwa it ii said 
that, on the ‘Idu'1-Fiti and the ‘Idu 'l-Azliii, 
four nq/f rahahs should be said after the farz 
' Namaz of the *Id. In the first rnk all aftei 
! the Suratu 'l-Fatihnh recite the Suratu 'l-A‘l.i 
' (Surah Ixxvii) ; in the second, the Sin atu 'sh- 
Shams (Surah xci.), in the third, the Suratu 
“z-Zuha (Surah xciii.) . m Ihe fourth, tho 
Suratu '1-Ikhlas (cxii.). 

“ 0 Believers, if ye do so, God will pardon 
the sins of fifty years which uie past and of 
iifty years to come. The reading of these 
Surahs is equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the book.s God has sent by Uis 
prophete. 
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“ May God include us amongst thone who “ 
are accepted by Hitp, who act according te 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there ^ill be no feai 
in the Day of Resurrection; no sorrow in the 
examination at, the Day of Judgment. The 
best of all books is the Qur’an. 0 believers 
May God give to us and to you a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qur’an. May 
its verses be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the 5luslimln and the Muslimat. 

O believers, also seek for pardon. Truly God 
is the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. 0 be- 
lievers, the Khutbah i.s over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mus1;afa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.” 

The Khutbah being ended, the people all 
return to then homes. The head of tho 
family then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
Makkah says : 

In the name of the great God. 

** Verily. m> prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlds. He has no pnrtnei : that is what I 
am bidden: foi I am liist of those wlio are 
lesigned).” 

And then he slays the aiiiinnl. The flesh of ' 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the loinaining third reserved 
foi the family Quite apart fiom its religious 
ceiemonies. the festival is observed ns a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similai way to that of 
the minor lesti\ al or the ‘Idu 'l-Kit;!. [iiajj, 
I8H.MAbL, MACIUFICK.] 

‘TDU ’L-FITE J^e). Ul. 

“ Tlie B'esti%.il of the Breaking of the Fast.'* 
It IS called also ‘/r/w Rtirndzanj the '‘Idu 
\-Sndiuialt (Feast of Alms), and the '‘Ida \- 
(Minoi Festival). It commences aa 
soon a.s the month's fast in Ramazan 
over, and consequently on the first day of tha 
month of Shuwwul. It is specially a feast ol 
alrns-giving. ‘‘Biing out your alms,” said 
Ibn ‘Abbas, “ for ^ropbet has ordained 
this as a divine is^titution, one of barley 
or dates, or a half Sn‘ of wheat ; this is for 
every person, free or bond, man or woman, 
old or \oung, to purify thy fast (i.c. the 
month's fust just concluded) of any obsceno 
language, and to give victuals to the poor.” 
i^Mibhkut, book vi. eh. iii.) 

On this festival the people, having pre- 
viously distributed the alms which are called 
the Sddnqatu 'l-Fih, assemble in ihe vast 
nssemblv outside tho city in the Idguh, and. 
being led by the Imam, recite two rak'aha 
of prayer. After prayers the Irniim ascends 
the or pulpit, and 'dclivors the ^u/- 

btth, or oration. We are indebted to Mr. Sell 
for the ^following specimen of one of these 
sermons : — 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionat^i 
the Merciful. 
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Holy is God vho has opened the door of 
mercy f<^those who fast, and in mercy and 
hindnesr has granted {hem the right of en- 
trance into heaven. God is greater than all. 
There is no God save Him. God is great 1 
God is great ! and worthy of praise. It is of . 
His grace nnd favour that He rewards those 
who keep the fast. He has said: *I will 
give in the future world houses and palaces, 
and many excellent blessings to those who 
fast. God is great I God is gi'eat ! Holy is 
He who certainly sent the Qur'an to our Pro- 
phet in the month of Ramazan, nnd who sends 
angels to grant pence to all true believers. 
3od is great ! and worthy of all praise. We 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu 'l-Fi tr, 
that great blessing ; and we testify that be- 
side Him there is no God. He is alone. He 
has no partner. This witness which we give 
to His Unity will be a cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entrance to Para- 
dise. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of God) and all famous prophets 
arc His slaves. He is the Lord of genii and 
of men. From Him comes mercy nnd peace 
upon Muhammad and his family, so long as 
the world shall last. God is greater than .ill. 
There is none beside Him. God is great 1 
God is great! and worthy of all piaise. O 
company of Believers, 6 congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on 
you. He says that this Feast day is a bless- 
ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not be rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea- 
ven until you have given the sadaqah. 0 con- 
gregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
K wajib duty. Give to the pool some mea- 
sures of gram or its money equivalent. Your 
duty in Ramazan was to say the Tarawih 
prayers, to make supplication to (Tod, to sit 
and meditate (inikdj )and to lead the Qur'an. 
The religious duties of the fiist ten days of 
Ramazan gain the mercy of f»od, those of the 
bccond ten merit His pardon : whilst those of 
the last ten f*avc those uho do them from 
the punishment of hell. God has declared 
that Ramadan is .'i noble mouth, for is not one 
of its nights, the Lailatu 'l-Qjidr, better than a 
thousand months? On that night Gabiiel 
and the angels dc.secnded from heaven : till 
the morning breaks it i.s full of blessing. Its 
eloquent interpreter, and its clearest proof i.s 
the Qur'an, the Word of God, mo.st (ir.T cions. 
Holy is God who says in the Qur’an : ‘ This 
is a guide for men. a di§tinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ 0 Believers, in such a 
month be picsent, obey the order of your 
God, and fast ; but let the sick and the tra- 
vellers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days be lost, and say : * God 
is great! ’ and praise Him. God has made 
the fast easy for you. 0 Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur'an. Every verse of it is a benefit to ii.s 
and fills us with wisdom. God is the Be- 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourisher, the Merciful, the Cle- 
ment.” 

The Khtitbah being ended, the whole 'Con- 
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^egatioB raise their bands and offer a muna^ 
jdt for the remission of sina, the recovery of 
the sick, Increase of rain, abundance of com, 
preservation from mlsfortone, and freedom 
from debt. The Imam then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congregation saying Amm ** 
at the end of each supplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the congrega- 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 
mutual congratulations, and then return to 
their homes, and spend the rest of the day in 
feasting and merriment. 

Mrs. Mecr Hasan Ali, in her Observations 
on the Musalmans of India^ says : — 

“ The assemblies of the ladies on this fes- 
tival are marked by all the amusements and 
indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy 
in their secluded state. Sbme receiving, 
others paying visits in covered conveyances ; 
all doing honour to the day by wearing their 
best jewellery and most splendid dress. The 
Zan^ah rings with festive songs and loud 
music, the cheerful meeting of friends, the 
distribution of presents to dependants, and re- 
membrances to the poor 4 all is life and joy, 
cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy 
dfiy of festival, when the good lady of the 
mansion sits in state to receive presents from 
infeiiors and to grant proofs of her favour to 
otheis.” 

Mr. Lane, in his 'Modem Egyptians, voL ii. 
p. 238, thus describes the 'fdu '1-Fitr, as 
kept in Egypt : — 

Soon after sunrise on the first day, th^ 
people having all dressed in new, or in their 
best clothes, the men assemble in the 
mo.squcs, and perform the prayers of two 
rek’ahs, a Soonneh ordinance of the 'eed \ 
after which, the Khateeb delivers an exhorta- 
tion. Friends, meeting in the mosque, or in 
the street, or in each other's houses, congra- 
tulate and embrace and kiss each other. They 
generally visit each other for this purpose, 
home, oven of the lower classes, dress them- 
selves entirely in a new suit of clothes, and 
.almost everyone w'oars something new, if it bo 
only a pair of shoes. The servant ia presented 
with at least one new ^z'Lcle of dlothing by 
the master, and receives a few piasters from 
each of his master's friends, if they visit the 
house ; or even goes to those friends to con- 
gratulate them, and receives his present ; if 
be have served a former master, ho also visits 
him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
trouble ; and sometimes he brings a present 
of a dish of sweet cakes, and obtains, in re- 
turn, money of twice the value, or more. On 
the days of this ’eed, most of the people ot 
Cairo cat .salted fish, and thin, folded pan* 
cake.s, anil a kind of bun. Some families also 
pieparc a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with unions, and a quantity of treacle, vine- 
gar, and coarse flour; and the master usually 
pi'ocures dried fruits, such as nuts, raisins^ 
&c., for his family. Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, except those at which 
eatablos and sherbet are sold ; but thestreeta 
present a gay appearance, from the crowds 
of passengers in their holiday clothea 
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** On one or more days of this festival, some 

all of the memhers of most families, hut 
fbiefly the vroTnen, visit the tombs of their 
relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. [*idu ’l-azha.] 
The visitors, or -their servants, carry palm 
'branches, and sometimes sweet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the leaves only, are placed on 
the tomb. 

“ Numerous groups of women are seen on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the cemeteries in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro- 
vided, according to their circumstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometimes 
tents are pitched for them; the tent*? sur- 
round the tomb which is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the Fathhah. or. 

If they can afford it, employ a person to recite 
first the Soorat Ya’-Seen. or a largei portion 
of the Kuran. Often a khntmeh (or recital of 
the whole of the Qnrun) is performed at the 
tomb, or in the house, by several flckeos. 
Then men generally return immediately after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag- 
ments or leaves of the palm-brunch laid on 
the tomb ; the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon ; some of them (but these arc 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
conduct)* if they have a tent, pass the night 
in it, and remain until the end of the festi- 
val, or until jthc afternoon of the following 
Friday ; so, too, do the women of a family 
possessed of a private, enclosed burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
many such enclosures, and not a few with 
houses for the accommodation of the females 
in the midst of the public cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigues are said to be not uncom- 
mon with the femalcsS who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The gi eat cemetery • 
of Bab en-Nusr, in the desert tract imme- 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre- 
sents a remarkable scene on the two ’eed.s. 

In a part next the city-gate from which the 
burial-ground takes it.s name, many swings 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large 
tents, in some of which dancers, reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators; and tbroughont 
the burial-gronnd are seen numerous tents 
for the reception of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two or three days after the 'eed above 
described, the ‘Kisweh,’ or covering of the 
Kaabeh, which is sent annually with the 
great caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed in pro- 
cession from the citadel of the metropolis, 
where it is manufactured at the Sooltan’s 
expense, to the mosqne of the Hbasaneyn, 
to be sewed together and lined, preparatively 
to the approaching pilgrimage.” [kibwah.] 

The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals is not a custom in India. 
It is generally done in the Mu^rrami both 
by the Sonnis and the Shi'ahs 
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*rP*PAH (4te). ‘•Chastity, conti- 

nence, purity.” Ahlu “those who are 

chaste.” 

‘IPEIT A demon, or class 

of demons, mentioned in the Qur’an (Surah 
xxvii. 31>). They are said to be giants, and 
verj' malicious. The ghosts of the wicked 
dead are sometimes called by this name. 
[genii.] 

IFTAE Lit. “Breaking.” 

Breaking the month's fast on the evening of 
the ‘Idu ’1-Fitr, that is, at the first sight ol 
the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun- 
set dining the month of Ramazan. It i.s, ac- 
cording to the example of tho Prophet, to 
break the fast by catiug either dates or salt. 

IHDAD The period of 

mouining observed by a widow for her hu^- 
band. iiiimoly, four months and ten days. 
[mol rning.] 

IHLAL Lit “ Raising the 

voice *’ A term used for the Talbiyah. 

[TALUI\ AH.] 

IHRAM Lit. “Prohibit- 

ing ” The pilgrim’s dress, and also the state 
in which the pilgrim is held to be from the 
time ho assumes this distinctL]ire garb until 
ho lays it aside. It consists of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad One of these sheets, 
termed nda' thrown over the back, and, 
exposing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 
the right side in the style called wtshnljL. 
The othci, c.illcd i:dr, is wrapped round the 
loins fiom tho waist to the knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at tho middle. 

In the state of ihram, the pilgrim is for- 
bidden the following actions ; connection witb 
or kissing women, covering the face, per- 
fumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint- 
ing the head with oil, cutting the beard of 
shaving tho head, colouring the clothes, wash* 
ing the bead or beard with marsh mallows^ 
cuttmg the nails, plucking a blade of grass, 
cutting a green tree. But although the pil- 
grim is not allowed to hunt or slay animals, 
he may kill [the following noxious creatures: 
a lion, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a rat. For each offence 
against the rules of ihram, special sacrifices 
are ordained, according to the offence 
[hajj.] 

IHSAN (yL-kl). Lit. “To confer 

favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.” A term used in the Traditions for 
the sincere worship of God. Muhammad 
said Ihadn was “ both to worship God as if 
thou sawest Him, and to remember that God 
seost thee.” {Mishkdt, book i. ch. i. pt. 1.) 
The word is used in this sense by the Suft 
mystics. ('Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Terms.) 

IH^AN ((jjUfcl). Lit. “ Keeping a 
wile secluded.” A legal term for a marned 
mazL {Hiddtfoh^ voL fi. p. 49.) 
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IHSAEU ^L-HArf 

^ IHSARU’L-HAJJ(eJ^U.t). The 

■hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example : 

If a pilgrim be stopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, he is required to send an animal to 
be sacrificed at the Sacred City. {Iliddynh. 
Arabic ed., vol. i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaching of the Qur'an. 
Surah ii. 192. “ And if he bo prevented, then 

send whatever offering ^hall be easiest ■ and 
shave not your heads until the offering leach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoevei among 
you IS sick, or hath an ailment of tlie head, 
must expiate by fasting, or alms, or a victim 
for saciifice. And when ye are secure (fioin 
liindrancos) then he who delights in the vih- 
tation CUminh) of the holy place until the 
Pilgi image, shall bring whatever offering shall 
be the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgniiiagc 
and seven days v^hen ye return: they shall 
be ten days in all." 

IHTIKAR Hoarding up 

gijiin with the object of raising tho piicc 
Used foi monopoly of all kinds. Abu U.ani- 
fali rostiicls its use to a monopoly of tbo 
necessaries of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Muhammad, who ih related to ha\e said . 

WhoeN er monopolisoth is a sinner " ; •• Those 
uho bring grain to a city to sell at a fheap 
late ,11 e blessed, and they who keep it l'a<'k 
in Older to sell at a high rate are culled " 
(Mishkdt, book xii. eh. viii.) 

IHTILAM Pollulio ,wc. 

turufi \ nftei which fjhu,d^ or legal balhing, is 
absolutely necessary. [ruHiFiCAnoN J 

IHTIMAM “ Superiii. 

tcndencc : care " The trust or jurisdiction of 
u landowner over certain pcitions of land 

IHYAU ’L-MAWAT .M). 

Lit “ Tho revival of dead land'*.’’ A legal 
term foi the cultivation of wrustes. 

IHZAR a summons citing 

to appear before a Quzi or Judge. 

IJAB The first proposal 

made by one of the parties in negociating or 
concluding a bargain, [marriage.] 

IJARAH Price, Lire, wages, 

rent, profit, emolument, according to the sub- 
ject to which it apphes. [hire.] 

IJMA‘ The third founda- 

tion of Isliim. It literally means “ collecting,’* 
or “ assembling,” and in Muslim divinity it 
cxpresBcs the unanimous consent of the Muj- 
tahidun (learned doctors); or, as wo .sh(»uld 
call it, “ the unanimous coii.sent of the 
Fathers.” A Mujtahid is a Muslim divine of 
tho highest degree of learning, a title u.sually 
conferred by Muslim rulers, [mcjtaiiid.] 
There are three foundations of Ijind' : (1) 
Ittifdq-i- Qfluli, unanimous consent expressed 
in declaration of cTitnion ; { 2 ) Ithfdq-i-Fi^ti 
^exp^eBsed in unanimity of practice ; (3) / tufdq- , 
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i-Sakdti, when the majority of the Mujtahiduo 
signified their tacit asseiit to the opinions of 
the minority by “ si/ence ” or non-interference. 

The Mujtabidun capable of making Ifnid^ 
must be men of learning and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment.” 

There is great diversity of opinion as to up 
to what period in the history of Islam IJmd’ 
can be accepted. Some doctors assert that 
only the Jjnur of the Mujtabidun who were 
Ashdh (companions); others, that of those 
who wcie not only “companions” but “de- 
scendants’’ of the “Prophet,” can be ac- 
cepted ; whilst others accept the Ijmd^ of the 
(helpers), and of the Muhdjirun (fugi- 
tives), who wore dwellers in al-Madlnah with 
Muhammad. The majority of learned Muslim 
divine>, however, appear to think that //ma* 
may be collected in every age, although they 
admit that, owing to the numerous divisions 
which have arisen amongst Muhammadans, 
it has not been jDOssible since the days of tho 
Ffrha^n 't-Tdhr\n (i.e. the followers of the 
followers of the Companions). 

Tho following is considered to be the rela- 
tive value of Ijmd ' : — 

Th.at of the A&hdh (companions) is equal 
to liadifi Mutawdtir. That which was de- 
< ided afterwards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Ashab, is equal to 
Jladis^i - Khtbar - 1 - Mashhur^ and that upon 
which theie was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Ashdh. but has since been decided by tho 
later Mujtabidun is equal to Jladis-i~ Kh abar-i~ 
Wdhid. (liee Sjiid Ahmad Khan's Essay.) 

Some European wntei'? ronfusc the term 
Iinur with IjUhdd. But Ijtihdd is the de- 
duction made by a single Mujtahid, whilst 
////!«* is the collective opinion of a council of 
Mujtabidun, or enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the bhi'ahs there are .still Muj- 
t.^hulfin whose T/md* is accepted, but the 
Sunni'^ have four orthodox schools of in- 
tcrpietalion, named after their respective 
fouiiderR — Hanafi, Shafa*i, Malaki, and Ham- 
bali. The Wahhabis for tho most part reject 
I find’ collected after the death of the 
Companjons.*’ 

It will he easily understood what a fruitful 
source of religious dissension and sectarian 
strife this third foundation of th^ rule of 
faith is. Divided as the Christian Church is 
by its numerous sects, it will compare fa- 
^ourably with Muhammadanism even in this 
respect. Muhammad, it is related, prophesied 
that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 
into seventy -one sects ! and the Christiana 
into seventy-two ! so his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects ! But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
they have far exceeded the limits of Mu- 
hammad's prophecy ; for, according to *Abdu 
'l-Qadir al-Jiliini, there are at least 150. 

UTIHAD Lit. “Exer^, 

tion.” The logical deduction on a legal oif 
theological que.stion by a Mujtahid or leametl 
and enlightened doctor, as distinguished front 
Jjmd'f which is the coUectivo opinion o| % 
council of divines. 
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This ttsthod of attaining to a certun d^ea 
of anUiority in searohing into the principles 
of Jurisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra- 
ditions — 

** The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Ma'az to al-Yaman to receive some money col- 
lected for aims, whifih he was then to distri- 
bnte to the poor. On appointing him he said : 
• 0 Mu*az, by what rule will you act ? ’ Ho 
replied, * By the Law of the Qur'an.* * But 
if you find no direction therein ? ’ ‘ Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ ‘ But what if that fails ? ’ ‘ Then 

I will make an Ijtihddj and acf on that.* The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, * Praiso 
he«tp God who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleases.’ ’* 

The growth of this system of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni writer, Mirza Qusim Beg, 
Professor in the University of St. Petersburg 
(extracts from which are given in Sell's Faith 
of Islam), as follows : — 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown the 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that way He has sl^own to them the pre- 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur^an, and partly in the sayings of the 
l^wphot transmitted to posterity by the Com- 
paxiions and preserved in the Sunnah. That 
way is called the Shari‘ah (law). The rules 
thereof are called Ahkam*(commAndments). 

2. The Qur’an and the Sunnah, which since 
iheir manifestation are the primitive sources 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, viz. ‘Ilm-i-TafsIr, or the interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’an, and *Ihn-i-Hadis, or the 
study of Tradition. 

3. All the orders of the Law have regard 
either to the actions {Din), or to the belief 
{Imdn) of the faithful {MukalU f). 

4. As the Qui'w and the Sunnah are the 
principal sources from whence the precepts 
of the SharPah have been drawn, so the rules 
recognised as the principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of *Ilm-i-Fiqb, 
or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signifies conception, com- 

f irehension.” Thus Muhammad prayed foi 
bn Mas*ud : **May God make him compre- 
hend {Fagqaha-hu), and make him know the 
interpretation of the Qur’an." Muhammad in 
his quality of Judge and chief of the Believers 
decided, without ^ appeal or contradiction, all 
the. affairs of the people. His saying.s served 
as a guide to the Companions. After the 
death of the Prophet the first I^allfahs acted 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mean- 
while the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
Sittle by little the subject of controversy. 
Tt was then that men applied themselve.s 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Qur’w and the Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudence became a separate science. Xo 
science had as yet been'systematicaliy taught, 
and the early Musalmus did not possess 
booka which would serve for such teaching. 

' A change soon, however, took place. In the 

yea; in which the great joriaconsult of Syria 
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died (A.B. 80), Na*m&n"ibn S&bit, snmameiS 
Abu J^nifah, was bom. He is the most 
celebrated of the founders of the schools of 
jurispinidenco, a science which ranks flrst in 
all Muslim scats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur'^ with the comments made on it 
the Prophet and by the Companions ; they 
also knew the Traditions and their explana- 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from the Qur'an and the Sunnah. Such men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
tiaiiMnitted their knowledge to their scholars 
01 ally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the .second century of tho Hijrah that treatises 
on the different branches of tho Law were 
written, after which six schools {Mnzhabs) of 
lurispi udeuce were formed. The founders (all 
Imams of the first class) were Abu Hanlfah, 
the Imamu ’1-A*zam or greatest Imam (a.h. 

l.jO), Sufyan as-Sauri (a.h. ICl), Malik (a.h. 
171)). ash-Shafi*r (a.h. 204), Ibn Hanbal (a.h. 
241), and the Imitm DawQd az-?dhirl (a.h. 
270). The two .seels founded by as-Saurl and 
a/.-Zuhiil became extinct in the eighth cen- 
tury of tho Hijrah. Tho other four still remain. 
These men venerated one another. The 
younger ones speak with great respect of tho 
elder. Thus ush-ShuH'i says: “Xo one in 
the woild was so well versed in jurisprudence 
as Abu Hanlfah was, and ho who has read 
neither his works nor those of his disciples 
knows nothing of jurisprudence.'’ Ibn Hanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Sbafi‘i, in order that he might be cured 
of his malady ; but all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their own, for the 
right of I)tihdci is granted to those who are 
ical Mujtahidun. 

There are three degrees of Ijtihdd: 

1. /jtihdd/Vsh-Shfij\jihsohitc independenco 

m legislation, • 

2. Jjtfhdd/i 'f-AIazhnb, authority in the ju- 
dicial systems founded by tho Mujtahidun of 
the hist class. 

3. y’#’/-3/asd’«7, authority in caso.s 
which have not been decided by the authors 
of the four systems of jurispiudoncc. 

The first is called a complete and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
.special 

(1) Ijtihdd fl 'sh-Shar*. 

Absolute independence in legislation is the 
gift of God. Ho to whom it is given when 
seeking to discover the meaning of the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the jurisconsults of the first, and 
to some of the second and third centuries. 
The Companions, however, who were closely 
connected with tho Prophet, having trans- 
mitted immediately to their posterity the 
treasures of legislation, are looked upon as 
Mujtahidun of much higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus 
Abu Hanlfah says : That which comes to ua 
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from the Companions is on onr head and eyes 
(i.e. to be received with respect): as to that* 
which comes from the Tabi'un, they are men 
and we arc men.” 

Since the time of the Tubi‘fin this dei^free 
of Mujtahid has only been conferred on the 
six great Imams before mentioned. Theoreti- 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent on many conditions, and so no one now 
gains the honour. Theser conditions are 

1. The knowledge of the Qur’iin and all 
that is related to it ; that is to say, a com- 
plete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur’an and all their sub-divisions, their 
relationship to each other and their connec- 
tion with the orders of the Sunnah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur’an was written, he nhould 
have a perfect acquaintance with the literal 
meaning of the words, the speciality or gene- 
rality of each clause, the abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should be able to 
make clear the meaning of the obscure ” 
passages {Mutashdhih)^ to dibcriminate be- 
tween the literal and th^ allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Qui'an by heart with 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

3. He must have a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions,' or at deast of three thou^and 
of them. 

He must know their source, history, ob- 
ject, and their connection with the law*, of the 
Qur’an He should know by hc.art the mo^l 
important Traditions. 

4. A pious* and austere life. 

5. A profound knowledge of all the sciciices 
of the Law. 

Should anvone now aspire to such a 
degree another condition would be added, 
viz. : — 

G. A complete knowledge of the four schools 
of jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmount- 
able. On the one hand, there is the severity* 
of the 'Ulama', which requires from the can- 
didate things almost impossible ; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the ^UlamiVto^ their 
own Imams, for should such a man arise no 
one is bound now to listen to him. The Imuiii 
lha Hanbal said : Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imam.s drew theirs, and do 
not content your.self with following others, for 
that la certainly blindness of sight.” Thus 
the schools o{ the four Imams remain intact 
after a thousand years have passed, and so 
the ‘Ulama' recognise since the time of these 
Imams no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibii 
Hanbal wa.s the last. 

The right.s of the man who attained to this 
degree were very important. Ho >n:is not 
bound to be a diaciple of another, he wa.s a 
mediator between the Law and his folio wcr.s, 
for whom he e.stablishcd a system of legisla- 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He bad the righjD to 
explain the Qur’an, the Sunnah, and the 
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Ijmi^ according as he understood them. He 
used the Prophet's words, whilst his disciples 
only used his. Should a disciple find some 
discrepancy between a decision of his oyjrn 
Imam and the Qur'an or Traditions, he must 
abide by the decision of the Imam. The Law 
does not permit him to interpret after his ow'd 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imazb he cannot leave it and 
join another. He loses the right of private 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the first 
class can dispute the decision of one of the 
Imams. Theoretically, such Mujtahidun may 
still arise ; but, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 

(2 ) Jjtihdd ft H-Maihah. 

This degree has been granted to the imme- 
diate disciples of the great Imams who have 
elaborated the systems of their masters. Thev 
enjoyed the special consideration of the con- 
tempoiary -Ulama’, and of their respective 
Imams who in some cases bave^allowod them 
to retain their own opimon. The most famous 
of these men are the two disciples of Abu 
Hanlf.sh, Abii Yusuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-ILisan. In a secondary matter their opinion 
carrie.s great weight. It is laid down a.s a 
rule that a Mufti may follow the unanimoui 
opinion of these two even when it goes agumst 
that of Abu liunifah. 

(3) lifikad/n-MasiTil 

This is the degree of special independence. 
The candidates foi it should have a perfect 
knowledge of all the branches of jurispru- 
dence aocoiding to the four schools of the 
Aiabic language and literature. They can 
solve cases which come before them, giving 
reasons foi their judgment, or decide on eases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj- 
tahidun : but in either ease their decisions 
must always be in absolute kccordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidun of the first and 
second classes, and with the principle.s which 
guided them. Many of these men attained great 
celebrity during their lifetime, buf to most 
of them this rank is not accorded till after 
their death. Since their Imam Qazi Khan died 
(a.u .>02), no one has been recognised by the 
Sunnis as a Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There arc throe other inferior classo'* of 
jurists, called Muqallidun, or followers of the 
Mujtahidun ; but all that the highest in rank 
amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writing.s of the older juriscon- 
.sults. By some of the ‘Ulanxa’ they arc con<< 
sidcred to be equal to the Mujtahidun of tho 
third class. If there are several conflicting 
legal opinions on any po.int, they can select 
one opinion on which to base their dcc'isiom 
This A mere QazI cannot do. In such .*i caso 
he would have to refer to these men oif to. 
their writings for guidapee. They-aeetD to 
have written commentaries oh the legal sys- 
tem.s without o^inating anything neiP. Tho 
author of the aiddyah^ who tived at tb|]9^il<l 
of the sixth century, was a Muqallid. 

ITOJLAS (yUl). Xi<j “SiiKjiriqr.** 

(I) A theological term, implying that a Mw 
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lim performs his religious acts in the sight of 
God alone, and not to be seen of men. (2) 
the title of the oxnth Surah of the 
Qur’an. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thus : — 

Say, * He is Ood alone I 

God the Eternal I 

He begets not, and is not begotten ! 

Nor is there anyone like unto him I ' ” 

Arofessor Palmer says this chapter is 
generally known as a/'/^/d^, ** clearing one- 
self," i.e, of belief in any but one God. 

TKBAH (>)/)). [coMPUXiSioN.] 
‘IKEIMAH Lit. “A hen* 

pigeon." The son of Abu Jahl ibn Hish^i. 
A “ companion ” of the Prophet. He em- 
braced Islam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father. 
Abu Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Islam. He was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the battle of Badr, and com- 
manded the left wing of the Quraish army 
at Uhnd. He opposed the Prophet's advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
brought back by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and em- 
braced Islam. He became one of Abu Bakr’b 
generals, and died in his reign. 

‘IKRIMAH Abu ‘Abdi 

*llah *Iknmah ibn ^Abdi ’llah, was a slave 
belonging to Ibn *Abbus. His master took 
great pains to teach him the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and consequently he is known as 
a traditionist of some note. His master, Ibn 
* Abbas, died without giving him his liberty, 
and ‘All the son of Ibn ‘Abbas sold him to 
Khalid ibn Yazid for four thousand dinars. 
But ‘Ikrimah went to ‘Ali and said, “ You 
have sold your father’s learning for four thou- 
sand dinars 1 ’’ Upon this, ‘All, being ashamed, 
obtained Khalid’s consent to annul the bargain, 
and he granted ‘Ikrimah his liberty He died 
A.H. 107 (a.d. 725), aged 84. 

ILA' A form of divorce in 

which a man makes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not less 
than four -months and observes it invio- 
late. The divorce is thereby effected ipso 
facto^ without a decree of separation from the 
judge. See Qur’an, Suratu '1-Baqarah, ii. 226 : 

“ Those who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four months ; but if they 
break their vow, God is forgiving and merci- 
fnl." 

Sulannan ibn Yasar says : “ I was in com- 
panjrvrith about ten of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions, and every one said, ‘A man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until he 
return to her, or he shall divorce her."’ 
{Mishkat^ book uiii ch. xiii.) 

ILAH An object of worship 

or ador<ition ; z.e. a god, or deity. The term 
AUSh^ “God/’ being llali with tho definite 
article J\ a/, i e. al^ildk, “ the God." 


*ILM 

ILAHI (^\). Prom lUh, “ God.” 

(1) That which is divine, e.y. ad^dinu ’/-//dAi, 
the divine religion. (2) liM is also used for 
the era instituted by the Empe^r Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign, 
A.H. 963, A.n. 1556. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate suc- 
cessors, it never obtained currency, and is 
now obsolete. 

TLAN Publishing the 

notice of marriage by sending messengers to 
the houses of friends. A custom which is 
founded upon the express injunction of tho 
Prophet, as reported by ‘Ayishah: “Give 
notice of marriages, perform them in mosques, 
and beat drums for them." (^Mishkdt, book 
xiii. ch. iv. pt 2.) 

ILHAM [iNSPisATioN.] 

ai-ILHAMU' ’E-RABBANI 
[inspiration.] 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

An illegitimate child, Arabic waladu 'z-zinu' 
jj^), has legally no father, and a pu- 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from^the 
custody of such a child. Tho child only in- 
herits from its mother and the mother's 
relations, who in return inherit from him. 
{Tagoie Iaiw Lectures, 1873, pp. 123, 488.) 

•ILLIY0N ‘ The scTenth 

stage of celestial hhss. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Suratu ’t-Tartflf, Ixxxiii. 18 ; 
“ The register of the righteous is in ‘Illiyun.’’ 
See also Mnhkdt^ book v. ch. iii. pt. 3 : “ The 
angels follow it (the soul) thropgh each 
heaven, and the angels of one region pass it 
on to tho next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, ‘ Write the name of 
my servant in ^lUiyun, and leturn him to the 
earth, that is, to his body which is buried in 
tho earth ” 

‘ILM Lit. “ To koow ; 

knowledge." In Muslim theology, the word 
*lhn is always used for religious knowledge. 
‘Abdu ’l-IIaqq says it is tho knowledge of re 
ligiun as expressed in “ the Book " (Qur'an) and 
the “ Sunnah ’’ (Traditions), and is of two 
kinds, ^llmu'l-Mabddi, elementary knowledge, 
or that relating to the words and sentences 
of the Qur'an and Hadis ; and H-Ma- 

qasid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as taught in the Qur’itn 
and Hadis. There is also ^Ilmu 'l-Muku- 
shafah, revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge, or light, which shines into the 
heart of tho pious Muslim, whereby he be- 
comes enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledge is also called ^Ilinn 
l-Jlatjujah, or tho knowledge of the truth. It 
is related (MiMat, book ii. ch. i. Arabic cd.) 
that the Prophet said ‘11m is of three kinds, 
viz. Agdtu U-Muhkum, Sumiatu "l~Qai/n, and 
Farizatu '[•'‘Adit, and that whatever is be- 
yond these three is not necessary. Tho 
learned doctors explain these tcrips as fol- 
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lows : Aydtu 'UMukkam^ the established text 
■or verses of the Qur'an ; Sunnatu 7- QdVm, 
the correct Ahadis or Traditions ; and Fari- 
zatu H’^Adily the lawful interprotation of the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli- 
gious knowledge is very highly commended 
by Muhammad (see Mishkdtu 'l-Masdbihy in 
loco ) : — 

** The desire of knowledge is a divine com- 
mandment for every Muslim, and to instruct 
in knowledge thuso who are unworthy of il, 
is like putting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
necks of .swine " 

“ Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which ho hath, and concealeth it, will ho 
reined with a hndio of Hie on the Day of 
Resurrection." 

“ There are two .ivarKious person.s that are 
never satisfied one of them in knowledge, the 
more ho attains the more be do.sires , the 
other of the world, with the things of which 
he IS never satisfied ' 

“That person who will pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paraduio , and vonly the angels spread their 
arms to receive him that seekoth after know- 
ledge , and everything in heaven and earth 
will Hsk grace foi him. Vcnly the supe- 
1 verity of a learned man over a worshipper 
19 like that of the full moon over all the stars ” 

‘ILMCJ ’L-ADAB The 

science of Philology In Hdjji Khalfahy 
Lexicon, vol. i p 2L5, quoted by Lane, it is 

the science by which one guards again.st 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
respect to words and with respect to writing *’ 

The science of polite writing is classed 
under twelve heads • 1,/uy^a/i, lexicology ; 2, 
^arfy accidence , li, ishtiqdqy derivation ; 4, 
nahwy syntax , 5, mu'dni, sense or meaning •, G, 
/;aydii, eloquence, 7y'aruZy jirosody; 8,</«/ 
rhyme; 1), r«.smM V-X/mff, caligraphy ; 10,</a?c- 
ui>h-shi*ry versification; 11, mshau ’n-no>’r, 
prose compo.sition 1 2, /aw/iJcr/roA, dictation. 
These sections are i egardod as distinct sciences. 

‘ILMU ’L-AKHLAQ ^). 

Ethics ; morals. The best-known works on 
the subject are the Persian works — the 
AWdq-i-Jaidliy by Faqir Jani Muham- 
mad, A.H. y08, which has been translated 
into English, with reforoncos and notes, by 
W. F. Thompson, Esq. ^ondon, 1839) ; the 
AtldAq-i-Nasirly by Nasiru ’d-diii at-Tusi, 
A.II. G72 ; and the AWdq-i-Muhsini by the 
Maulawi Husain al-Kashifi (Husain the com- 
mentatoi), a.h. 910. 

‘ILMU ‘L-AKTAP ^). 

The science of divining fiy the shoulder- 
blades of sheep. It was the custom of the 
ancient Arabs to place the shoulder-bone of 
a sheep in the sun, and to examiiio it, and 
so divine by its marks future events, in tho 
same way as by tho science of palmistry 
(KuiA/u *z-^unun, in loco,) 

‘ILMU ’L-‘AQA’ID ^yj-c). 

PlLMU ’^-KALAM.] 
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‘ILMU’L.ASMA’(»U-J1^). The 

knowledge of the names, titles, or attributes 
of God. [god, ZIKR, SDFIISM.] 

‘ILMU *L-BATIN ^). The 

mystic science ; the same as Tasawwuf. 
fsuFiisM ] 

•‘ILMU*L-FALAK(c!JaA3\ ^). The 

science of Astronomy. According to the Mu- 
hammadans the earth is the centre of the 
astionomical system. The seven planets, 
which aro called tho nujumu 's-saiydrnt or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
stars, are 1, (iamar. Moon; 2y C7tdnJ, 
cury , 3, Zuhiahy Venus , 4, SAunis, Sun ; 5, 
Murikhy Mars ; <1, Mu^iAtariy Jupiter , 7, Zahaly 
Saturn. 

Tho Arabian arrangement of tho planets is 
that of IHolomy, who placed the earth in tho 
centre of the univeise, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose synodic revolution is the shortest 
of all, being performed in 29 J days. Next to 
the moon he placed Mercury, who returns to 
his conjunctions in IIG days. After Mercury 
followed V'enus, whoso periodic time is 5H4 
da 3 ’s Beyond Venus he placed tho sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond 
which lire the fixed starb. 

Tho signs of the zodiac {mintaqatuH-buruf) 
arc called. 1, Hamal, Ram; 2, aShur, Bull; 
3, Jauzd\ Twins ; 4, Suratdny Crab ; 5, A^ctdy 
Lion , G, SunbtilaA (Jtt an oar of com), Virgin ; 
7, Mizdn, Scales : 8, ^Aqraby Scorpion ; 9, Qauu 
(bow), Archer ; lOy Jady (he-goat), Capricorn ; 
11, Dalw (watering-pot), Aquarius ; 12, Huty 
Fish. 

‘ILMU ^L-FARA'IZ (uAnyJ\ ^). 

The law of inheritance, [xnhebitancb.] 

‘ILMU 'L-FIQH (d^\ ^). Juris- 

prudence , and the knowledge of all subjects 
coimccted w'ith practical religion. In the first 
place, Fiqh deals with tho five pillars of 
practical religion : 1, the recital of tho creed ; 
2, prayer, 3, fasting; 4, zakdt or almsgiving; 
5. hajj or pilgrimage : and in the second place 
with all questions of jurisprudence buch as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sale, evidence, 
slavery, partnership, warfare, d:c. &c. 

The chief Sunni works on the subject are ; 
Of the HanafI sect, the IIiddyahyWiG Fatawd- 
i-*Alamqir\y the Durr\t 't-j\htkhhtary and Raddu 
V-J/uA/dr; of the Shafi'i and Malaki sects, 
the Kitdbu'l-AnwdTy tho Muharrufy and tho 

Ihhiildfu H-A'immah. The best-known Shi‘ah 
works on jurisprudence aro the Shard^i'n 7- 
Isldmy the MaJdtUjty and the Jdmi^u 'sh^ 
Shatdt, 

‘ILMU ‘L-HADlS 

The science of tho Traditions - i.e. the various 
canons which have been established for ascer- 
taining the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions. Tho NiMhatu 
U-FikaPf with its commentary the Nuzhatu. 
'/i-iV«rar by Shababu ’d-din Ahmad al- 
‘Asqalilnl (Lee’s ed. Calcutta, 18G2), is a wclU 
Hnewn work on the subject. 
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•ILMU 'L.HANDASAH 

The science of Geometry. 

‘ILMU ’L-HIEMAH ^). 

Also ‘Ifmtt ‘i-FaUafah ^). 

[PHILOBOFHT.] 

‘ILMU ’L-^SAB 

Arithmetic. 

‘ILMXJ’L.ILAHIT^(«»WS^ jJi*). 

A knpwledge of divinity, [ihboloqy.3 
‘ILMU’L.INSHA’(.Uj 3^^). The 
art of Uteraiy composition, [iksha’.] 

TLMU’L-JABB (r-UeiJ^ iiJLa). 

Algebra. 

‘ILMir 'L-KATP (UU3^ ^). The 
science of .palmistxy said to have been 
practised by Daniel. 

‘ILMU ’L.£ALAM 

Scholastic theology. It is also known as 
*//7nu 7-*.^ the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kash/u 'ji-^unun 
defines it as **the science whereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of onr religions 
belief,” and it includes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 
God. 

*Hmu U~Kalam is the discussion of all sub- 
jects connected with the six articles of the 
Muslim Greed : 1, the Unity of God ; 2, the 
Angels ; 8, the Books ; 4, the Prophets ; 
5, the Day of Judgment ; 6, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Fiqh^ which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion— 1, recital of the Greed; 
2, prayer ; 3, fasting ; 4, zakat ; 6, hajj. 

The most celebrated works on the subject 
of *Aqa’id or *llmu ’1-Kalam are : Sharhu 
U~^Aqffid, by the Maulawi Mas*ud Sa*du 
*d-dm at-Taftazani, a.h. 792 ; the Sharf^u 
U-Muwdqif, by Saiyid Sharif Jurjanl 

TLMU ’L-LUGHAH (S*U\ 

Xjoxicbgraphy. [arauc lexicons.] 

TLMU ’L-MANTIQ 

Logical science, [looic.] 

‘ILMU Ti-MASAHAH (A.U.e« ^). 

Mensuration. 

TLMU 'L-MILAHAH V n 

e H ). The nautical art. The 

science of making and navigating shi^ 

‘ILMU ’L-MUSIQA fie). 

The science of Music, [misic.] 

‘ILMU ’L-UgUL (Jy.« ^). The 

science of the “ roots/’ or fundaqientals of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Quran, Ahadis, Ijma*, and Qiyas. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of interpre- 
tation of these four roots of Islam. An ex- 
lanation of the methods of this science will 
e found in the article on qur’an, Sect, viii., 
the same principles applying to the other 
three fundamentals. ‘ 

The best known works on the *Ilmu 1- 
Uflu are the Manor ^ by *Abdu *llab ibn 
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Al^ad an-Nasafl, 4 .H. 710, and its com- 
mentary, the Nuru Anwar \ also at-TanqUt^ 
by *Ubaidu ’llah ibn Mas^ud, a.h. 747, with 
its commentary, at~Tau:fthf by the same 
author," and a super-commentary, the TVi/- 
wi^Lu by Sa*du 'd-din Mas'fid ibn 

<Umar at-Taftftzinl, a.h. 792. 

al-‘ILMU /L-TAQIN 

Certain knowledge; demonstration; a reli- 
gious life ; a knowledge of the trdth. 

•ILMU’N.NABATAT(«»teWJl fie). 

Botany. The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

"^MU ’N-NUJUM 

Astrology. ** The science by which are dis- 
covered the events both of the present and of 
the future by means of the position of tbe 
stars.” (Kashfif'^f-gunun, in loco,'\ [astro- 
loot.] 

‘ILMU*R-RAML (J— 

Geomancy. A pretended divination by means 
of lines on the sand (rami). It is said to have 
been practised as a miracle by six prophets^ 
Viz. Adam, Idris, Luqman, Armiya ^Jere- 
miah), Sha'ya’ (Isaiah), Daniel (See Kash/u 
*;(-^unun, in loco.) , 

‘ILMU ’R-RIYA^AH Jlc). 

Mathematics. The author of the Kash/u 
^Zi-^unun says the science of Riydzah is 
divided into four sections : 1, handasak, 

geometry ; 2, astronomy ; 8, Itisdbp 

arithmetic; 4, musiqd, music. 

‘ILMU ’SH.SHI‘B (/iA« ^). 

[POXTBT.] 

•ILMU ’S-SIHE (^1 fie). The^ 

science of magic, [^oic.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SIMIYA’ (.WJl fie). 

Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

al.‘ILMU ’T-TABI‘I fi^\). 

Natural philosophy. 

‘ILMU 'T-TAJWID fie), 

called also *Ilmu Qird*ah. The science of 
reading the Qur’an correctly. The most popu- 
lar work on the subject is al-Muqaddamatu 
H-Jazariyaht by the Shaij^ Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (a.h. 833). 

‘ILMU 'T-TASAWWUF 

The mystic or contemplative 

science. [sugnsM.j 

‘ILMU 'T-TASHRIH fie). 

The science of anatomy. 

‘ILMU 'T-TAWARIKH (H-* 
or ‘ilmw 'UTa'rikh. Chrono* 
logy, history. For a complete list of Muham- 
madan histories of an early date, see Kashju 
's-Zundn in loco. 

‘ILMU T-TIBB ^). The 

science of Medicine. For a list of medical 
books of an early date, see Kash/u ’g-^nun, 
in loco. 

ILQA* (-Vd^). Lit. “ Injeetine ; 

infuing.” A theological .term need for the 
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ieachixig of the heart by the power of God. 
Inspiration of soul hi that which is good. 

IMAGES. It is unlawful for a 

Mnhammadan to have an image of any kind 
in his house. (^Mishkdt, book xx. ch. v.) 
[fictubeb, idols.] 

IMAM (fM). One whose leader- 
ship or example is to bo followed. A pat- 
tern ; a model ; an example of ovil. The 
term is used in the Qur'an in these senses. 

Surah ii. 118: Verily 1 have set- thee 
(Abraham) as an Inidin (or a leader) for 
mankind.” 

Surah xvii. 73: “The day when we will 
call all men by theii* Imdm (or leader).” 

Surah xxxvi. 11: “Everything we have 
set down in a ckar model." 

Surah xv. 79: “They (Sodom and Midian) 
are an obvious example" 

Surah xxv 74 : “ Make us a model to the 
pious ” 
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Muhammadans use the term in the follow* 
ing senses : — 

(1) The Imam, or Khalifah. of the Muslim 
people. The author of the Hiddynh says, by 
the lightful Imam is understood a person ia 
whom all the qualities essential to magis« 
tracy are united, such as Islamism. freed om^ 
sanity of intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into bis office by any 
tribe of Muslims, with their general consent ; 
whose view and intention is the advancc- 
hient of the true religion, and the strengtheu- 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and pro- 
perty; one who levies title and tribute ac- 
cording to law ; who, out of the public trea- 
sury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, qazis, muftis, philosophers, publi<> 
teachers, and so forth; and who is just in 
all his dealings with Muslims ; for whoever 
does not answer this description is not the 
right Imam, whence it is not incumbent to 
support such a one, but rather it is incum- 
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bent to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until such time as he either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct, or be slafn; as is 
written in the Ma^dinu %HaqSiq^ copied from 
the FawfftcL {Hiddyahf voL ii. p. 248.) 

For a discussion of this meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on khalifah, which is the 
term used for the Imam of the Sunni Muslims. 

(2) The Shl*ahs apply the term Jmdm to 
the twelve leaders of their sect whom they 
call the true Im&ms [sui'au], and not using 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do. The Shi‘ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate, and contrast un- 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 

In the Haydtu H-Quiub (Merrick’s edition, 
p. 208), Muhammad is said to have related : 
“ On the night of the ascension, the Most 
High commanded me to inquire of the past 
2>ropbets for ivhat rEKson they were exalted 


to that rank, and they all testified, We wero 
raised up on account of your prophetical 
offif'c. and.lhn Imdmate of *A1I ibn Abl Tdlib, 
and of thr Imams of your posterity. A divino 
voice then commanded, * Look on the right 
side of the empyrean.’ I looked and saw the 
.similitude of 'All and al-Hasan, and al- 
Husain, and 'All ibn al-Husain (alias Zainu '1 
'Abidin), and Muhammad al-Baqir, and Ja'fur 
as-Sadiq, and Musa al-Ka:;im, and 'All ibn 
Musa ar-Riza, and Muhammad at-Jaqi, and 
'All an-Naqi, and al-Hasan al-*AskarI, and al- 
Mahdl, all perfoiming prayers in a sea of 
light. These, said the Most High, are my 
proofs, vicegerents, and friends, and the la.st 
of them will take vengeance on my enemies.” 

(3) The Imam, or leader, of any systeiuxof 
theology or law. Abu Hanifah and the other 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Imams • 
and so are other leading doctors of dirinity. 
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The term is etill used for a religions leader. 
For 'example, the head of the Wahhabis on 
the North-West frontier of India is called 
the Imam, and so is the chief of Najd. 

(4) The Imam or leader of prayers in any 
Masjid. Mr. Sale says it answers to the 
Latin Antistes, Each mosque, however 
email, has its Imam, or priest, who is sup- 
ported by endowments. The o£Bce is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imam not 
being sot apart with any ceremony, as in the 
case of a Christian presbyter, nor the office 
being hereditary, as in the case of the Hindu 
Brahmins. The position of Imam in this 
sense is not imlike the skeliack, or legatusy of 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele- 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
reader of prayers in their name. But quite 
independent of the duly appointed minister 
of a mosque, who is respoui^iblo for its ser- 
vices, and receives its revenues, no congre- 
gation of Muslim worshippers^ can assemhle 
w-ithout one of the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and ^bo is 
said “ to act as Imam '' for the assembly. 

The rules laid down on this subjoct4 a*? 
given in the Traditions, are as follows (A/iaA- 
kdty book iv. ch xxvii . xxviii ) : — 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudi i says the Prophet 
said : “ When there are three persons, one of 
th^ must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, and the most worthy of them to 
act as such is he who repeats the Qur'an 
best.” 

Abu Maksud al-Ansari says the Prophet 
said : ** Let him act as Imam to a congrega- 
tion who knows the Qur'an thoroughly ; and 
if all present should be equal in that respect, 
then let him perform who is best mformed in 
the rules of prayer ; and if they are equal in 
this respect also, let him act us Imam who 
has fled for the sake of Islam ; and if equal m 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest ; but the governed must not act as 
Imam to the governor.” 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said : ** When any of you acts as Imam to 
others, he must bo concise in his prayers, be- 
cause there are decrepit, aged, and sick per- 
sons amongst them, and when any ono of you 
says his prayers alone, he*may be as prolix 
as he pleases, [masjtd ] 

IMAM-BAEAH (a> ^U^). A build- 
ing in which the festival of tho Muharram 
is celebrated, and service held in commemo- 
ration of the deaths of ‘All and his sons, al- 
Hasap and al-Husain. At other times, the 
tdziiUy or shrines, are preserved in it ; some- 
times it is used as the mausoleum of tho 
founder of the family, [muharram.] 

IMAMIYAH Lit. “The 

followers of the Imam.” The chief sect of the 
Shl'as, namely, those who acknowledge tho 
twelve Imams, [shi'ah.] 

IMAM MUBIN -W). “The 

cleaiLjrototype or model.” The expression 
ocou^wioe in the Qur’an, Surah xxxvi. 11, 
<• Sveryriuiig we do set down in 4 clear proto- 
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type ” (/i Imdmin Mublnin). Here it appears 
to be used for the Qur’an as an inspired 
record. Surah xv. 79, Verily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a clear example*' 
(labi - Imdmin Mubinin). Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Lahwu '/• 
Mahjuzy or the Tablet of Decrees. 

al-IMAMU, ’L-MAHDI (,.^-.31 

e » W). Lit. “The well>guided 

Leader.” Umm Salmah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will bo 
created among men when a I^alifah shall die ; 
and this shall be in the last days. And a man 
of the people of al-Madlnah will come forth 
and will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him Imam by flattery, but be will not 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imdm. Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthquake at 
Bada’ah, between Makkah and al-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall see this tho Abdal, 
t.e. the Substitutes or good people [abdal], 
will come from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-'Iraq. And after that a man shall be born 
of the Quraish, of the tnbe of Kalb, who wih 
also send an army against him i.e. al-Mahdi ; 
but he shall bo victorious. Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and wiU give strength to Islam upon tho earth, 
and he will remain on the earth seven years. 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayers 
in his behalf.” 

The Shi'ahs believe that al-Mabdi has 
already come and is still concealed in somo 
part of the earth. For they suppose him 
to bo the last of tho twelve Imams, named 
Muhammad ‘Abdu 'l-Qa^im [bhi'ahb], who 
will again appear in the last days. The 
Shi‘ahs say that Muhammad said, “ 0 ye 
people, I am the Prophet and ‘All is my heir, 
and from ns wiU descend al-Mahdl, tho soal 
of the Imams, who will conquer all religions 
and will take vengeance on the wicked.” 
(Ilatjdtu^l-Quluby i> 342.) 

rilAN, IMAN (tjUil). "Faith,” 
which, according to the Muhammadan doctors, 
is tho belief of the heart and the confession of 
the lips to the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds : I' man Mujmaly or the 
simple expression of faith in the teaching of 
the Qur’an and tho AhddiSy or Traditions , 
. and Vmdn Mufasso-U or a formal declaration 
of belief in the six articles of the Muslim 
Creed ; 1, in God ; 2, tho Angels of God ; 
8, the Books of God ; 4, the Prophets of 
God ; 5, the Day of Judgment ; 6, Predestina- 
tion to good and evil. In tho Traditions, 
I'mam includes practice (;Amal)y and all' that 
belongs to tho religious life of tho Muslim. 
It is related (Mtshkdi, book i. ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, *• That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who is pleased with God 
as his Lord, with Islam as his religion, 
and with Muhammad as the Prophet of God.** 
^d again (ib.), “The most excellent faith 
is to love him who loves God, and to hate 
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liim who hates Qod, to keep the tongue 
employed in repeating the name of God [zikr}, 
and to do unto men as yon would wish them 
to do unto you. and to reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Miihkdty book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
c.g. “ Woen anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin he 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
before he dies.” Good works, however, are 
the test of faith. A man asked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of his faith. He said, If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grieved for the evil which 
thou hast committed, then thou art a true 
beUever ” book i. ch. i.). Some of 

the Prophet’s friends oame to him and .said, 

“ Verily, we find in our minds .such wicked 
propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
speak of them.” The Prophet said, “Do 
you find them really bad?” They said, 
“ Yes." He said, “ This is an evidence of 
faith.” By which he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not have felt the wicked- 
ness of his heart. 

*IMLlQ (, 3 -Uc). The grandson of 
Shem, the son of Noah. The progenitor of 
the ^Amaliqah, the Amalekites of Scripture. 
They are said to be some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madinah. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

of the Virgin Mary. This doctrine was asserted 
by Muhammad {Mishkdt^ hook i. ch. lii. pt. 1). 
The Prophet said, “ There is not of the sons 
of Adam, except Mary and her Son, one born 
bnt is tonched by the Devil at the time of his 
birth, and the chJd makes a loud noise from 
the touch.” 

^Yhen or where the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception was first taught is quite 
unknown. Pen'one says that some writcis 
have ascribed its origin to Franco, and he 
himself is of opinion that it came from the 
Rasty and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Blunt’s Dictionary of Doc- 
trinal and Historical Theologyy in loco.) 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Church, by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1864 . 

IMMODESTY, [modesty.] 
IMPOSTURE. The Quraisli 

charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Sfirahs were given in answer to these 
charges : — 

Surah xxv. 5-7 : ** Those who misbelieve say, 
This is nothing hut a lie which he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it ' ; 
but they have wrought an injustice and a 
falsehood. And they say, ‘ They are old folk’s 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to 1^ morning and evening. 
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Say Ho sent it down who knows the secrets 
of heaven and earth.” 

Surah Ixix. 40-43 : “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speech of 
SL poet : — little is it ye believe ! 

“And it is not the f^peech of a soothsayer, 
— little is it that ye mind ! It is a revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the woilds.” 

IMPOTENCY. Arabic 'Andnah 
(ajU-c), 'Innlnah Both ac- 

cording to Sunni and Shi' ah law it cancels 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
QazI IS necessary before it can take effect. 
[divorce.] 

IMPRISONMENT. Arabic Sijn 

Hahs *-- ^ ). According 

to the Hanifi school of junsprudence, the 
person upon whom punishment or retaliation 
IS claimed, mu.st not be imprisoned until 
evidence be given, cither by two people of 
unknown character (that is, of whom it is 
not known whether they be just or unjust;, 
or by one just man who is known to the 
Qazi: 'because the imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on su.>>picion, and suspicion 
<;annot be confirmed but by the evidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of one 
just man. It it otheiwi.se in imprisonment 
on account of property , because the de- 
fendant, m that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
but upon the evidence of two just men ; for 
impri.sonmcnt on such an account is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to bo 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mahsut, 
under the head of duties of the Qazi, it is 
mentioned that, accordmg to the two disciples, 
the defendant, in a case of punishment for 
slander, oi of rotaliation, is not to he im« 
prisoned on the evidence of one just man, 
because, as the exaction of bail is in such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is, there* 
fore to be taken from him. T^licn a claimant 
establishes his right before the Qazi, and 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qui must not precipitately com- 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the right; after which, if he should attempt 
; to delay, the Qazi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the deciee of the Qa^i against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
debt due was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in the case of goods purchased for a 
price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a return), the Qazi must immedi- 
ately impirisoD him, because the property he 
received is a proof of his being possessed of 
wealth. In the same manner, the Qazi must 
imprison a refractory defendant w'ho has 
undertaken an obligation in virtue of some 
contract, such as marriage or bail, because 
his voluntary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of his possession of wealth, 
since no one is supposed to undertake what 
he is not competent to fulfil. 

A husband may be imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife, because in with- 
holding it he is guilty of oppression; bnt a 
father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to 
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bis son, because imprisonment is a species of 
severity wbioh a son has no right to be the 
cause of inflicting on his father ; in the^ame 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish- 
ments If, however, a father withhold main- 
tenance* from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. {Hiddyah^ vol. ii.) 

‘IMRAN According to 

Muhammadan writers the name of two diffe- 
rent persons*. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the oth'er the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
Qur’an confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. The verses are as follows : — 

Snrah iii. 3d j’ “ Verily, above all human 
beings did God choose Adam and Noah, and the 
family of ‘Imran, the one the posterity of the 
other ; and God heareth and knoweth. Re- 
member when the wife of ‘Imran said, ‘O my 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special service. . . . And I have named 
her Mary, and I commend her and her off- 
spring to Thy special protection.’ ” 

Surah Ixvi. 12: “And Mary the daughter 
of ‘Imran, evei; virgin, and into whose womb 
Wo breathed Our spirit.”. 

Surah xix. 29 : “‘0 sister of Aaron 1 thy 
father was not a wicked man, nor onchaste 
thy mothei'.’ And she luade a sign unto them 
pointing towards the babe.” • 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, says the 
‘Imran first mentioned in Surah iii. is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father of 
Mary the Virgin. He attempts to explain 
the anachronism in Surah xix. by stating 
that (1) Mary is called the sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison ; (2) or because she was 
of the Levitlcal race ; (3) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
lived at the time, and she is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him ! 

IMSAE Lit. “Keeping 

back.” The word occurs only once in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 228 : “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice ; then, keep them in reason or let them go 
in kindness.” 

The word is used in theological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God’s service, in opposition to Infdq. 

1N‘AM ((•^^). A gift; a bene- 
faction in general. A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the term is especially 
applied to grants of land held rent-free, and 
in hereditary and perpetual occupation ; the 
tenure came in time to be qualified by the 
reservation of a , portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeds 
exceeding the intended value, of the original 
assignment; the term is also vaguely applied 
to grants of rent-free land without reference 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants are also distinguishable by their origin 
from the ruling authorities, or from the village 
communities, and are again distin^piishable 
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I by peculiar reservations, or by their being 
, applioable to different objects. 

Sanad-i-In‘am is a grant emanating from 
the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per- 
petuity, and validified by a Sanad, or official 
deed of grant ; it usually comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned ; and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 

. Nisbat-i-In'om (from nisbah, “ a portion ”), - 
are lands gi anted rent-free by the village out 
of its own lands ; the loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by the village community. (Wil- 
son’s Ghssary of Indian Terms.) 

INCANTATION. [da‘wah, magic.] 
INCENSE. Arabic Bakhilr (jj*’-). 
Lvhdn (yW). Heb. Isaiah 

xliii. 23, &c. The use of incense fo^ms no 
part of the religious customs of the Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the Traditions. It is, how- 
ever, much used as an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Da‘wah. [da‘wah.] 

INFANTS, The Religion of. The 

general ^e is that the religion of an infant 
is the same as that of its parents. But 
where one of the parents is a Muhammadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must be 
accounted a Muhammadan, on the principle 
that where the reasons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to be given to that religion. 
{Hiddyahf toI. i. p. 177. Sharif lyak^ Ap- 
pendix No 71. Baillie’s Inheritance^ p. 28.) 

INFANT SALVATION. The 

author of Durru H-Mukhtdr. vol. i. p. 891, 
says ; Abu Hanifah gave no answer to the 
question whether the infants of mushrikun , 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves in the Day of , 
Judgment or not ; or whether they will in- ‘ 
herit the Tire (i.e. Hell), or go to Paradise 
(.lannah) or not. But Ibn. al-Hnmam haa 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
questions, and it is evident that Abu Hani- 
fah and others are at a loss to answer , 
them ; and, moreover, there are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So it 
is evident that in the matter of salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able to say anything regard- 
ing this matter. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
(tho disciple of Abu Hanifah), has said, 

“ I am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hell) until he has com- 
mitted Bin.” And Ibn Abi Sharif (a disciple 
of Ibn al-Hasan, says the Companions were 
silent regarding the question of the future 
of infants; but it is related by the Imam 
Nawawl (commentator on the Sahih Muslim) 
that there are three views regarding the sal- 
vation of infants Some say they will go to 
hell, some do not ventui'e an opinion on thai 
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4 ub]eot, and aome'oay they will enter Para* 
^iae ; and the last view he considers tlie cor- 
rect one, in accordance with the tradition 
whioh says, << Every child is bom according 
to the law of God.” 

INFAQ Lit. “Giving 

forth; expending.” The word occurs once 
in the Qur'an, Surah xvii. 102 : Did ye con- 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending {infdq)^ for man is ever niggardly.” 

The word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to imsdk. 

INFIDEL. There are several 

words used for those in a state of infidelity : 
1, kafir ( ), one who hides or denies the 
truth ; 2, mushrik one who gives 

companions to God; 3, mulhid one 

who has deviated from the truth ; 4, zandiq 
infidel or a zend-worshipper ; 
5, mundfiq one who secretly dis- 

believes in the mission of Muhammad ; G, 
mUrtadd (‘^/•), an apostate from Islam ; 7, 
dahri an atheist; 8, iva^amy 

a pagan or idolater. 

al-INFITAR “ The 

cleaving asunder.” The title of the Lxxxiind 
Surah of the Qur'an, in which the word 
occurs. Zamakkshari^ according to Savary, 
says that “ the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops from the clouds, 
and another for each grave on the face of the 
earth.” 

INHERITANCE. Arabic Fara'iz 
Miras The law of 

inheritance is called ^ifmu H-fataiz^Di Ulm-i- 
Mirdff. The verses in the Qur'an upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called Aydiu H-MawdriSj the Verses of Inhe- 
ritance; they begin at the 12th verso of Suratu 
*n-Nisa’, or the ivth chapter of the Qur’an, 
and-are as follows : — 

<< With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females ; and if they bo females more 
than two, then they shall have two-third.s of 
that which their father hath loft: but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
ahall each of them have a sixth part of what 
he hath left, if he have a child; but if be 
have no child, and his parents be his heirs, 
then his mother shall have the third; and if 
he have brethren, his mother .shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he shall have 
bequeathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantageous to yoi^ 
This is the law of God. • Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise 1 

**HBlf of what your wives leave shall be 
yours, if they have no issue; but if they 
have issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
shall be yours, after paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, and debts. 
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And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue ; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be- 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

If a man or woman make a distant rela- 
tion their heir, and he or she have a brother 
or a sister, each of these fwo shall have 'a 
sixth ; but if there are more than this, then 
shall they be sharers in a third, after pay- 
ment of the bequests he shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

“ Without loss to any one. This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and God is Knowing Gracious ! ” 
The earliest authority |n the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance js Zaid ibn Sub)t, 
and the present law is chiefly collected from 
bis sayings, as recorded in the Hadift. There 
are no very important differences between 
the Sunni and Slila^h law with reference to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former is the book as-Sirdjiyahi by Siraju 
*d-dln Muhammad, A.H. 600, which has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam- 
zujf by Sir W Jones, Calcutta, 1792. 

The Shl‘ah law of inheritance will be found 
in the Mafdiih and the Jdmi^u *sh-Shatdt. 

The property of a deceased Muslim is ap- 
plicable, in the first place, to the payment of 
his funeral expenses ; secondly, to the dis- 
charge of his debts ; and, thirdly, to the pay- 
ment of legacies as far as one-third of the* 
residue. The romaining two-thirds, with so 
much of the third as is not absorbed by 
legacies are the > pati imony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis- 
posing of more than a third of his property 
by will. (See As-Sirajiyah.) 

The clear residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debts, and lega- 
cies, descends to the heirs ; and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law bi^s pro- 
vided certain specific shares or portions, and 
who are thence denominated Sharers, or gauiu 
'l-Juruz. 

In most cases there must be a residue after 
the shares have been satisfied ; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that circumstance may be termed Residuaries, 
or 'ambah. 

It can «?oldom happen that the deceased 
should have no individual connected with him 
who w'ould fall under these two classes ; bntto 
guard against this possible contingency, tho 
law has provided another class of peisons, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re- 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re- 
moto position with respect to the inheritance, 
have been denominated DUtaut kindred, or 
^awu 'l-arhdm. 

“ As a general rule,” says Mr. Ameer Ali, 
** the law of succession, both among the Shiahs 
(Shi'ahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the as- 
sumption of intestacy. During bis lifetime a 
Mussulman has absolute power over his pro- 
peily, whether it is ancestral or self -acquired, 
or whether it is real or personaL He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. But 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, are required to have operation givea- 
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to theiki during the lifetime of the owner. If 
a gift be •made, the eubjeot matter of the 
gift mnst be made over to the donee during 
the lifetime of the donor ; he must, in fact, 
divest himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation- of the gift dependent upon the 
donor's death, would invalidate the donation, 
^o also in the case of endowments for chari- 
table or religious purposes. A disposition in 
favour of a charity, in order to be valid, 
should be accompanied by the complete 
divestment of all proprietary rights. As le- 
gards testamentary dispositions, the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, proudod 
it is not in favour of one who is entitled to 
share in the inheritance. For example, the 
proprietor may deviso by will one-third of his 
property to n stranger; should the devise, 
however, relate to more than ono-thnd, or 
should it be in favour of an heir, it would bo 
invalid. 

“This restriction on’ the testamentary 
powers of a Mussulman, which is not without 
analogy in some of tho Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as far as the majoi 
portion of tho estate and effects of a deceased 
propositus is concerned, tho distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

“ Intestacy is accordingly tho general rule 
among the Mussulmans ; and as almost in 
every case there are more heirs than one 
entitled to share in the inheritance of the de- 
ceased, it is important to bear in mind the 
points of contact as well as of divergenec be- 
tvreen the Shiah and the Sunni schooK 

“ As regards tho points of contact, it may 
be stated generally that both tho Sunnis and 
the Shiahs are agreed on the principle by 
which the individuals who aio entitled to an 
inheritance in the estate of the deceased can 
be distinguished from those who h:i\e no 
right. For example, a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of relations. In the absence of certain 
determinate rules, it w'ould bo exticuicly dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the non-inheriting relations. In order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render it easy 
to distinguish between the two classes of 
heirs, it is recognized by both the schools as 
a general rule, and one capable of universal 
application, that when a deceased Mussulman 
leaves behind him two relation.s. ono of whom 
18 connected with him through the other, 
the former shall not succeed whilst tho in- 
termediate person is alive For example, if 
a person on his 'death leave behind him a 
son and that son's son, thi.s latter will not 
succeed to his grandfather’s estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
-framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of a deceased individual, is adopted 
with some modification by the two .schooKs. 
For example, on the succession of male 
Agnates, the Suimis prefer the nearer in 
degree to tho more remote, whilst tho 
Shiahs apply the rule of nearness or propin- 
quity to all cases, without distinction of class 
or se}L. If a person die leaving behind Iw 


a brother’s son, and a brother's grandson, and 
his own daughter’s jion, among the Sunnis, th 9 
brother’s son being a male agnate and nearer 
to the decoased than tho brother’s grandson,, 
takes the inheritance in preference to tho 
others ; whilst among the Shiahs, the daugh- 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would exclude 
the others.” {Personal Lau)^ by Ameer Ali, 
p. 41 ) 

The law of inhcritanco, oven according to 
Muslim doctors of law, is acknowledged to bo 
an exceedingly difficult object of study , it will, 
therefore, bo impossible to follow it out in all 
its intricacies, but wo give a carefully-drawn 
table by Mr. A Ramsey, on the Sunni law\ 
and a mere simple one on Sbi'ah inheritance 
by Mr. Amcor Ali 

I.— SHARERS. 

• Are always ootitlcd to some .shares 
t Are liable to exclusion by others who arc nearer 
K Denotes those who henebt by the return 

* 1° Father (a) — As mere .s/i«rc», when 
a son or a son’s son, how low soe>er, he takes 
J. (/3 >-a s mere residuary, when no suc- 
cessor but himoolf, ho take.s the whole or 
with a sharoi, not a child or son’s child, how 
low soever, he takes what is loft by such 
sharer, (y). — As sharer and residuary, 
when thoie arc daughters and son’s daughter, 
but no son or son’s son, he, as sharer, takes 
jt, daughtei takes or two or more daugh- 
terh, , eon’s daughter } , and father tho re- 
maindei as residuary 

t True Grandfather, i.c. father’s 
father, his father and so forth, into whose-^ 
lino of relationship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 
brothers and sisters ; come.s into father's 
place when no father, but does not, like father, 
reduce mother’s share to J of residue, nor en- 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

t d'’ Half Brothers uy same Mother, 
take, in tho absence of children, or son’s de- 
scendants, and father and true grandfather, 
one two or more betw'cen them J. R 

* 4° Daughters ; when no sons, take, one 
^ ; two or more, between them : with sons 
become rcsiduaries and take each half a son’s 
share. R 

t 5° Son’s Daughters ; take as daughters, 
when there is no child ; take n6thing when 
there is a son or more daughters than one ; 
take ) when only one daughter; are made 
residuancs by brother or male cousin how low 
soever. R 

* (>° Mother : takes ), when there is a 
child pr son’s child, how low soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; takes when none of the.se: when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes ^ of 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
residue going to father : if no fathet, but 
grandfather, takes J of the whole. R 

t 7 ° True Grandmother, i.c. father’s or 
mother’s mother, how high soever ; when no 
mother, takes : if mpre than one, } between 
them. Paternal grandmother is excluded hy 
both father and mother ; maternal grand- 
mother by mother only. R 
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t 8^ Foil SntSRs, take as daughters 
Vrhen no children, son's children, how low 
soever, father, true grandfather or full bro* 
ther: with full brother, take half share of 
male : when daughters or son's daughters, how 
lo^ soever, but neither sons, nor sons' sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as residuaries what re- 
mains after daughter oi* son's daughter have 
had their share. R 

t 9** Half Sisters at same Father: as 
full sisters, when there are none: with one 
full sister, take ) ; when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
make§ them residuaries, and then they take 
half a male's share. R 

t 10° Half Szbtbrb bt Mother onlt: 
when no children or son's children how low 
soever, or father or true grahdfathe^ take, 
one } ; two or more J between them. R 

* 11° Husband : if no child or son’s child, 
how low soever, takes otherwise 

* 12° Wife : if no child or son’s child, how 
low soever, takes if otherwise, Several 
widoVs share cquiuly. 

Corollary. — Ah brothers and sisters are 
excluded by son, son’s son, how low soever, 
father or true grandfather. Half brothers 
and sisters, on father’s side, are excluded by 
these and also by full brother. Half brothers 
and sisters on mother’s side are excluded by 
any child or son's child, by father and true 
grandfather. 

n.— RESIDUARIES. 

A.— Residuaries in their own right, being 
ma/es into whose line of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 

(a.) Descendants, 

1. Son. 

2. Son’s son. 

S. Son’s son's son. 

4. Son of No. 3. 

4A. Son of No. 4. 

4B. 'And BO on, how low soever. 

(6) Ascendant^, 

5. Father. 

6. Father’s father. 

7. Father of No. 6. 

8. Father of No. 7. 

8A. Father of No. 8. 

8B. And so on, how high soever. 

(c.) CoUateials, 

9. Full brother. 

10. Half^rother by father. 

11. Son of No. 9. 

12. Son of No. 10. 

IIA. Son of No. 11. 

12A. Son of No. 12. 

IIB. Son of No. IIA. 

12B. Son of No. 12A. 

And so on, how low soever. 

f.8. Full paternal uncle by father. 

14. Half paternal uncle by father. 

16. Son of No. 13. 

;6. Son of No. 14. 

16A. Son of No. 15, 

16A. Son of No. 16. 

And so on, how low soever, 
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ir. Pdther’B fall paternal uncle by father’. 

side, * 

18. Father’s half paternal uncle by father's 

side. 

19. Son of No. 17. 

20. Son of No. 18. 

19A. Son of No. 19. 

20A. Son of No. 20. 

And so on, how low soever. 

21. Grandfather's full paternal uncle (by 

father's side. 

22. Grandfather’s half paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

23. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 22. 

23A. Son of No. 23. 

24A. Son of No. 24. 

And so on, how low soever. 

N.H.— a. A nearer Residuary in the above 
Table is preferred to and excludes a more 
remote. 

P. Where several Residuaries are in the 
same degree, they take per capita f not per 
alirpeSt i.e, they share equally. 

y. The v hole blood is preferred to and OR- 
eludes the half blood at each stage. 

B. — Residuaries in another's right, 
being Certain females, who are made residna- 
ries by males parallel to them ; but who, in 
the absence of such males, are only entitled 
to legal shares. These female Residuaries 
take each half as much as the parallel inale 
who makes them Residuaries. 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. I 

2. Son’s daughter made Residuary by son's 
son. 

3. Full sister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4. Half sister by father made Residuary by 
her brother. 

G. Residuaries with another, being cer- 
tain females who become residuaries with 
other females. 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters' 
sons. 

2. Half sisters by father. 

N.B . — When there are several Residuaries 
of different kinds or classes, e.g. residuaries 
in their own right and residuaries with 
another, propinquity to deceased gives a pre- 
ference : so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi- 
duary in himself, is the first. 

If there be Residuaries and no Sharers, tha 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharers, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by ^e doctrine 
of the “ Return.” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return. Isf, mother; 2nd^ grand- 
mother ; Srdy daughter ; 4f A, son's daughter ; 
othf full sister ; 6fA, half sister by father ; 
7fA, half brother or sister by mother. 

A posthumous child inherits. There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup- 
posed to die at the same time unless there 
ba proof otherwise. 

If there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
the property will go to the following clasa 
(Distant Kindred). 
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INfiDEITANOB 


UI^DISTAKT EINDKm 

CompTising all relatiTes, who are neitl^er 
Shares nor Residuaries. 

Glass 1. 

Descendants : Children of daughters and 
son's daughters. 

1. Daughter's son., 

2 . Daughter’s daughter. 

3. Son of No. 1. 

4. Daughter of No. L 

5. Son of No. 2. 

6. Daughter of No. 2, and so on, how low 
goerer, and whether male or female. 

. Son’s daughter’s son. 

. Son’s daughter’s daughter. 

2. Son of No. 7. 

‘10. Daughter of No. 7. 

,11. Son of No 8. 

12. Daughter of No. 8, and so on, how low 
ioever, and whether male or female. 

N.B. — (a) — Distant kindred of the fir.st 
class take according to proximity of degree ; 
but, when equal in this respect, those who 
claim through an heir, i.e. sharer or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

(0j^When the sexes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such ^fference of sex, e.g. daughter of daugh- 
ter’s son gets a portion double that of son 
of daughter's daughter, and when the claim- 
ants are equal in degree, but different in sox, 
males take twice as much as females. 

Class 2. 

Ascendants : False grandfathers and false 
j grandmothers. 

' I 13. Maternal grandfather. 

14. Father of No. 13, father of No. 14, and 
Bo on, how high soever (i e. all fahe grand- 
fathers). 

15. Maternal grandfather’s mother. 

16. Mother of No. 15, and so on, how high 
soever (i.e. all false grandmothers). 

NnB . — Rules (a) and ()9), applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 2. Further (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the maternal side. 

Class 3. 

Parents’ Descendants. 

17. Full brother’s daughter and her de- 
icendants. 


18. Full sister’s son. / 

}9. Full sister’s daughters and their de- 
scendants, how low soever. 

2^. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

23. Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how low soever. . / 

25. Son of half sister by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

iV.B. — Rules (a) and (/?) applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 3. Further (S) 
when two claimants are equal in respect of 
proximity, one who claims through a resi- 
duary 18 preferred to one who cannot so 
claim. 

Class 4. 

Descendants of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants.* 

28 Half paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants.* 

20. Father’s half brother by mother and 
his descendants * 

30. Father’s half sister by mother and her 
descendants * 

31. Maternal uncle and his descendants.* 

32. Maternal aunt and her descendant!?.* 

* Male or F**male, and how low soever 

N.B. (€)— The .Sides of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts of the whole blood are pre- 
ferred to tho.so of the half, and those con- 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 
the same mother only. (77) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by patcimal rela- 
tion gets twice as much as the claimant by 
maternal relation. {d) Where sides and 
strength of relation are equal, the malo gets 
twice as much as the female. 

I General Rule. — E ach of these classes ex- 

I eludes the next following class. 

IV. — Successor by Contract or Mutual 
Friendship.- 

V. — Successor of acknowledged Kin- 
dred. 

j VI. — Universal Legatee. 

VIL— Public Treasury. 





^or the Muhammadan law of inheritance 
in Englinh, refer to Sir William Jones' trans- 
lation of the Sirdjiyali (Calcutta, A.D. 1792), 
reprinted by Mr. Almaric Ramsey, ▲.D. 1869. 
Tne Muhammadan Law of Inheritance^ by 
Mr. K. B. E. Baillie, a.d. 1832 ; by Mr. S. G. 
Grady, a.d. 1869; also Personaf Law of the 
M uhammadans fhy Mr. Ameer All, 1880. The 
Arabic works on the subject arc : For Sunni 
law, as-Si7-djluah, ash- Sharif lyah, Hiddyah, 
Durrn 'l-Mukhtdr ; for Shl‘ah law, Wt- 

Shatnt^ Mafdtlh, Sha^ffi^u U-Isiduif Irshdd-i- 
Alld7nah.'\ 

INHIBITION. Arabic kijr ( 

which, in its primitire sense, means “interdic- 
tion or prevention." In the language of the 
law it signidos an interdiction of action with 
respect to a particular person ; the causes of 
inhibition being three : infancy, insanity, and 
sorritudo. 

Tbe acts of an infant, i.e. one under puberty, 
are unlawful, unless sanctioned by his guar- 
dian. The acts of a lunatic who .has no lucid 
intervals are not at all lawful; and so are 
those of a male or female slave. (Iltddyah^ 
iii. p. 468.) 

INITIAL LETTERS of the QurViu. 

[qcr’an.] 

INJiL > 1). Gr. EuayycXioi'. 

Evangel. Ir^il is used in the Qur'un, and in 
tbe Traditions, and in all Muhammadan 
theological works of un early date, foi the 
revelations made by (jod to Jcsuk. Bui in 
recent works ft is applied bv Muliammadans 
to the New Testament. The uoid oceui.s 
twelve times in the Qur'an, as m the following 
Surahs, which we luno an anged • fnonofoyi- 
cai/y, and not as they oecui in the Qur'an. 
(It will be seen that the cxpicssioii fnjV is 
not mentioned in the earhci Surahs. .Sec 
chronological table of Sinah.s in article 
QUk'am.) 

Surah vii. 156 . “ Who follow the Apostle 
— the illiterate Prophet, whom they find 
written dow’n with them m the Law (Tauidt) 
and the Gospel {Injlf)." 

Surah iii. 2 : “ lie has sent thcc a book 
{i.e. tho Qur'an) confirming what was before 
it, and has revealed the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidance of men." 

Surah iii. 43 : “ He will teach him the Book 
and Wisdom, and tho Law and the Gospel.'* 

Surah iii. 68 : *' Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and tho Gospel wore 
not revealed until after him.’' 

Siirah Ivii. 27 : “ Wo gave him (Josu^) tho 
Gospel, and wo placed m the hearts of those 
who followed liim kindne.sB and compassion." 

Surah alviii. 29 : “ Their marks are in 
(heir faces from the cfTocts of adoration: 


that is their similitude in the Law, and their 
similitude in the Gospel." 

Surah ix. 112: “ Promised in tiTith in the 
Law, in the Gospel, and in the Qur'an." 

Surah v. 50 : We brought him (Jesus) the 
Gospel," 

Surah v. 51 : <*Then let the people of the 
Go.spfl judge by what is revealed therein.” 

Surah v. 70 : “ And w’ere they Steadfast in 
the Law and in the Gospel?" 

Surah v. 72: “ Ye rest on nought until ye 
stand fast by the Law and tho Gospel and 
what is revealed to you from your Lord." 

Surah v. 110: “When I taught thee the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel.” 

There are also allusions to the Christian 
Scriptures in the following verses : — 

.Suiah xix. 31. (The infant Jesus said,) 
“Verily, 1 am the servant of God : Ho h^th 
given me the book, and He hath made toe a 
prophet.” 

Muhammad was much more indebted, to 
Judaism than Christianity for the teaching he 
received, which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish tho worship 
of tho One True God [cuRiBTiANiTr. Judaism], 
ami consequently we find more frequent allu- 
.sions to the Law of Moses than to tbe Gospel 
of Christ; and, as it has boon already stated, 
tbe icfcrences to the Gospel as a revelation 
are in the later biirahs. But in all leferences 
to the Injil as an inspired record, there is Dot 
one .single statement to the efiect that the 
Christians of Muhammad’s dav did Dot 
pos.Tess the genuine iSciiptures. In Surah i\. 
169, (N>hich IS an al-Madinah Siirah), the 
Chi ist lans aic charged \Mth extravagance, or 
crroi in doctiine, but not with not possessing 
the tiuo Gospels : — 

“Ye people of the Book ! commit not 
extravagance in your icligion; and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily tha 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, and His word which He placed in 
Mary, and a spirit from Him. Whoreforo, 
beliovo in God, and m His apostle ; and say 
not, — ‘the Trinity'; — refrain; it will be 
bettor for you. For verily God is one God; 
fur exalted is lie nbo\e the possibility that 
tbcic should be unto Him progeny! to Him 
beloDgetb whatever is in the heavens and in 
tbe earth, and He sufiiceth as a guaidiaii." 

In Siirah Ixi. 6, there is an appeal to the 
Gospel in support of Muhammad's mission, 
and the appeal is made without any doubt 
that be was referring to a genuine saying of 
Christ, well known to the Christians of that 
day. The verso is as follows 

“When Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
* 0 children of Israel ! verily, 1 am the apostlw 
of God to you, verifying the law thaV wa» 
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before me, and giving yon glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, whose name 
shall be Ahmad I * But when he~did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, ‘ This is 
manifest sorcery 1 * ** 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para- 
clete In John zvi. 7, the Muslims declaring 
that the word mpoKXrjTO^ has been substi- 
tuted for the Greek TrcpixXurd?, the word 
A^mad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised.” The charge which 
modem Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
COSBU^ON OF THE SCRIPTURES; but some 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found in an article in the Kashfu, 'z-^unun. It 
is a Bibliographical Dictionaiy, compiled by 
^ajji Khalifah about 200 years ago. The 
statements in its article on injil are such a 
strange mixture of fact and fiction that wc 
translate the article from the Arabic in ex~ 
tenso : — 

“ The Injil is a book which God revealed to 
"Isa ibn Maryam. In the work entitled a/- 
Muwahth (by Shihubu 'd-Din Ahmad al- 
Qastalani, died a.h. 923), it is recorded that 
the Injil was first revealed in the Syriac 
tongue, and has since been translated into 
seventeen languages. But in the Sakihu 
%Bukharl (a.h. 256), in the story of ^Varaqah 
ibn Naufal, it is related that the Injil was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by Zamakhshail (a-U- 
638) in the Kashshaf^ the InjH was revealed 
to Jesus on the 13th day of the month Rama- 
E&n, although some say it was on the 18th 
day of that month, 1200 years after the reve- 
lation of the Zabur (Psalms) to Moses. 

** It is a disputed question whether or not 
the Injil abrogates the Law of Moses (TawdtX 
Some say that Jesus w'as not ,a Sdhibu 'sn- 
SharVah (a law -giver) ; for it is said in the 
Injil 



* I am not come to abrogate (tabdil) the Law 
ol Moses, but to fulfil it (takmif).' 

**But al-Baizawi (a.h. G85), in his com- 
mentary the Anwiru U-Tanzilf seems to prove 
that the Law of Jesus does abrogate the 
Law of Moses {Shar^u Musa), for there arc 
certain things revealed to Jesus which \\cre 
not revealed to Moses. 

** At the commencement of the Injil is 
inscribed the 

name of the Father and of the Son,’ d;c. 
And the Injil, w'hich is , now in the hands of 
the Christians, is merely a history of the 
Christ (Siratu H-Masih)y collected by his 
four companions Matta, Luqa, Marqu? and 
Y uhanna. 

“ In the book entitled the Tubfatu H-Adlh 
ft Raddi ^ald Ahli '^-Salib, or * A refutation 
of the servants of the Cross’ (written by 
^Abdu’llah, a pervert from Christianity to 
Islam, A.H. 828), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrupted the 
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religion of Jesus, and have added to it. An2 
that they wore not the Hatoariyun, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur’dn. Matla did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken up 
to heaven; and after the Ascension of Jesus 
he wrote in the city of Alexandria, with his 
own hand, his Injil, in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men- 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by others. Luqa also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by one Bulis (Paul), who was an 
Israelite, who himself had not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Ananiy d (Ananias). 
Marqus also did not see Jesus at all, but was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle Bitru, and received 
the Injil (Gospel) from that Apostle in the 
city of Rome. And his Gospel in many 
respects contradicts the statements of the 
other three. Yuhanna was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assert that Jesus was present 
at the marriage of Yuhanna, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It was the first 
miracle performed by Jesus. 

“When Yuhanna saw the miracle, he Was 
converted to Christianity, and loft his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth Injil (Gospel). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Ephesus. These are 
the four persons who altered and changed the 
true /nyi/, for there was only one /ryi/ revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesusr 
upon whom be peace, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians (^Nasdra) deny 
it. For example, Marqus has wTitten in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God, 
* I have sent an angel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of Jesus,’ whereas the worda^ 
are not in the book of Isaiah but in that of' 
Malachi. [See Mark i. 2. In the Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets"; 
but in the Revised Version we have “in 
Isaiah the prophet.”] 

“Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
[5ZC, .see. howevci. Malt. xii. 40], that Jesus 
baid, ' 31y body will icmain in the bell}’^ of 
the earth thiee days and three nights after 
my death, just as Jonas was in the whale’a 
belly ; ’ and it is evident it was not true, for 
Malta agrees with tho three other writers of 
the Gospels that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
on Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
of the night on Satuiday, and lose from the 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the belly of the eaiih one day 
and two nights. So there remains no doubt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the un- 
truth. For neither Jesus said of himself, nor 
did God in his Injil say of him, that Jesus- 
will bo killed or buried in the earth, for God 
has said (i.e. in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 156), 

‘ They slew him not, for certain ! Nay, God 
raised hmi up unto Himself.’ For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst tha 
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Christians. ' Other circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tu^fatu H-Adih. 
Then there are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (a/- Qfzw(iid\ upon which the Chris* 
tians are, with very few excepftona, universally 
Agreed, namely: (1) At-Tagbtis (Baptism); 
(2) Faith in the Ta^lifit or Trinity ; (3) the 
incarnation of the C/qnuni (i.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary ; (4) a belief 
in the Fitrah (i.e. the Holy Communion) ; 
(5) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
(C^'s^is). Those five foundations also are full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignorance.'’ 

“ In the work entitled af-Jnsanu 'l-Kdmil 
written by the Shaikh ‘Abdu’I-Karim ibn 
brahim al-Jili, lived a.h. 767-811) it is said 
that when the Christiana found that there 
was at the commencement of the InjU the 
superscription ^ i ^ ‘ in the 

name of the Father and Son,’ they took the 
words in their natural meaning, and [think- 
ing it ought to bo Ab^ father, Umm., mother, 
and /6n,. son] understood by A 6, the Spirit, 
hyUmm^ Mary, and by 7&n, Jesus ; and on this 
account they said, Sdli:tu ^alaxatirif i.e. * (God 
is) the third of three.’ (Surah v. 77.) But 
they did not understand that by A 6 is meant 
God Most High, by f/mm, the Mafiiyatu 7- 
Haqd'iqy or ‘Essence of Truth’’ (Quidditas 
ventatum), and by /6n, the Book of God, 
which is called the Wujudu H-Mutlaq^ or 
‘ Absolute Existence,’ being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Qur’^, Surah xiii. 9 : ‘ And with 
him is the Ummu ^l-Kildb, or the Mother of 
the Book.’ ” 

al-INSAN (cjU-iSl). The 

title of the Lxxvrth Surah of the Qur an, called 
also Suratu 'd-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first verse : *’ Did there not pass over 
man (ihsdn) a long space of time (dahr). 
duiing which he was a thing not worthy of 
remembrance.” 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according to tiadition, 
was first a figure of clay, and was left for 
forty years to dry, before God breathed into 
it ; but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he lies m the womb. 
.(See al-Baizdwij in loco,') 

al-INSANU ’L-KAMIL (yUiSI 
“ The perfect man.” A 
term used by the Sufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (KiidbuH~Ta*r\fdtj 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
‘Abdu ’1-KarIm ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A.H. 767-811). 

mSHA Lit. “Construc- 

ting ; raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forms of 
letter- writing. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, vol. i. 
p. 272, mentions the Shaikh of the great 
Mosque, the Azhar, as the author of a, col- 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary 
jtyle, such a collection being called an Inskd\ 
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INSHl’A ’LLAHU TA‘ALA 
^J^tS dUI). “ If it should please (Jod 
Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims, [ibtisna’.] . 

al-INSHIRAH “Ex- 

panding.” The title of the xcivth Surah of 
the Qur’an, which opens with the words 
“ Have w’e not expanded thy breast.” It is 
supposed to allude to the opening of Muham- 
mad’s heart in his infancy, when it is said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
«in. (See id-Baizdwi, in loco.) 

INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta- 

blished by a judicial decree; and after such 
a declaration a bequest by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinquish 
their claim, the bequest is then valid. (£fi- 
ddyah, iv. p. 475.) 

INSPIRATION. Arabic wahy 
(^^). According to the Nuru ’i- 
Anwdr, by Shail^ Jiwan Ahmad (a.h. 1130), 
inspiration is of two kinds. Wahy ^dhtr. 
external inspiration, or Wahy bdtin, internal 
inspiration. 

I. — Aj ternal Inspiration is of three kinds : — 

(1) IFaAyu Qi/i’nii, or that which was re- 
ceived from the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke to him. This is the only kind of 
inspiration admitted to be in the Qur'an. It 
!s sometimes called the Wahy matlu. 

(2) ishdratii 'l-Malak, or that which was 
received from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as when the Prophet said, “ the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.'’ 

(3) llhdm or Wahyu qalb, or that which 
was made known to the Prophet by the 
“ light of prophecy.*’ This kind of inspira- 
tion IS said to be possessed by WaCis or 
saints, in which case it may be either true or 
false. 

II. — Internal Inspiration is that which the 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mujtahidun, or en- 
lightened doctors of the law obtain it. It i.^ 
the belief of all oilhodox Muslims that thoii 
Prophet always spoke on matters of religior 
by the lower forms of inspiration (i.c. Ishdraih 
^•Malak, llhdm, or Wahyu qalb)\ and, con- 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in af 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Qur’an itself. The inspiratioi 
of the Hadis is called the Wahy ghan 
matlu. (See NCiml-Anwdr, p. 181; Mtsh- 
kdt, book i. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

Suratu 'n-Najm, liii. 2 : “ Your lord (sahib) 
erreth not, nor is he led astray, neithei 
speaketh he fiom impulse.” 

According to the strict Mukfimmadan doc- 
trine, every syllable of the Qur’an is of a 
directly divine origin, although wild rhapso- 
dical Surahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xcL, c., cii., ciii). do not at all bear marks 
of such an assumption, and were not pro- 
bably intended to be clothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High, which oha- 
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imeteiizeB the rest of the Qur'an. But when 
Muhammad's die was cast (the turning point 
in his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the speaker of His revelations, then these 
earlier S&rahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur'an, at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of Qflh Hldhu^ or 
“ Thus saith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould — not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet.) 

Tho following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldun, The sign that a 
man is inspired,” be says, is, that he is at 
limes completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His lespiration is stentorious and 
he seoms to be in a cataleptic fit, or in a 
SWQon. This, however, is meiely apparent; 
for in reality such an ecstans is an absorp- 
tidh into the invisible world ; and he has 
within his grasp what he aloue is able to con* 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequently these spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul- 
ties of man. They are oiiher whispered to 
him in a low tone, or an angel appears to him 
in human shape and tells him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstasis ceases, and the 
prophet remembers what he has heard." 

INTELLECT. Arabic *aql (Jte), 

fahm (<*«*), idrah 

^ The Faqir JanI Muhammad ibn As'ad, in 
his work iho AMdq-t-Jaldli, says : “ The rea- 
sonable mind has two pow’ers, (1) the power of 
perceiving t and (2) the power of wtpelling ; and 
each of these powers has tv o divisions : in the 
percipient power, 1st, an observative^intellect, 
which is the source of impression *?rom the 
cejestial sources, by the reception of those 
ideas which are the mateiials of knowledge; 
2nd, an active intellect, which, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote souicc 
of motion to the body ini its separate actions. 
Combined with the, appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originafes the occur- 
rence of many states productive of action or 
impact, as shame, laughing, crying; in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
legds to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
partial state; and in its relation with tho ob- 
servative sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the moans of oiiginating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, 
and the like. The impelling power has like- 
wise two divisions : 1st, tho vindictice power, 
which is the source of foicibly repelling 
what is disagreeable ; 2nd, the appetent power, 
which is the source of acquiring what is agree- 
able." (Thompson’s ed. p. 52.) 

INTERCALATION of the Year. 
Arabic nasT, The privilege of commuting 
the last of the throe continuous sacred months 
Wt tihe one succeeding it, the month S<q/ar, 
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in which ease Mubarram became secular, and 
Safar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval supposes 
that this innovation was introduced by Qu^aiy, 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham- 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah, and that the Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in every thirty* 
three. 

Tho custom of rwtsV was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
A.H. 10, as is stated in the Qur’an, Surah ix. 
36, 37:— 

“ Twelve months is the number of months 
with God, according to God’s book, since the 
day when He created tho heavens and the 
earth : of these four are sacred ; this is the 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
therein; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all : and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
3 'ear, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good tho number of months which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited." 

INTERCESSION. Arabic Sha^ 
fd*ah There is a general 

I belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Pi'ophet IS a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God ; but tho Wahhabis state 
that tho intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission (/zn) of God at the last 
dag, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur'an and the Traditions Seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Surah ii. 256 : “ Who is he that can inter- 
cede with Him but by His own permission ? " 

Surah xix. 90 : “ None shall meet (in the 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with tho God 
of mercy." 

Surah xx. 108 : “ No intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mer- 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
appiovo.” 

Surah xxxiv. 22 : “ No intercession shall 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
allowcth." 

Surah xxxix. 45 : “ Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Surah Ixxviii. 38: “On tho day whereon' 
tho spirit (Ruh) and tho angels shall stand 
ranged in order they bhall not utter a word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what is right." 

The statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in the Traditions, are as follows : — 

“ He is most fortunate in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his beai-t, without any mixture of hypo- 
crisy, * There is no doity but God.’ " 

“ I will intercede for those who shall hava 
committed great sins." 
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« Three claeBee will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, tho Pi-ophets, the Learned, tho 
Martyrs.” {Miahkdt^ book xxxiii. ch. xii.) 

The author of the Sharh-i-Muwdqif says 
(p. 588) : According to the Sunnis, the inter- 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who have committed great sins {ahiu 7- 
kabSir). for the purpose of removing punish- 
ment ; for Muhammad has said, My inter- 
cession is for those who have committed 
^reat sins.” But tho Mu‘tazilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention pf * 
punishment ; for it is said in the Qur ra. 
Surah ii. 45 : “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
shall intercession be accepted for it, nor shall 
compensation be taken from it, nor shall they 
^e helped.” 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. JThe 

state of the soul between the time of death 
and the resurrection is generally expressed 
by the term for an explana- 

tion of which refer to the article darzakh 
Sufi writers use the term ^Alam-i-Arwdh^ 

“ The world of spirits.” 

From tho Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of unconsciousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not; but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to ** sleep like the 
bridegi oom^^ it may he inferred that the in- 
termediate state of the Muslim is held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [punishments of 

THE GRAVE.] 

INZAR Listening or lend- 

ing an ear to the bankrupt's statement or 
petition. 

INZrAj (gVcyl). Lit. '* Being dis- 
turbed and moved from its place.” A term 
used by tho Sufi mystics for the movement 
and excitemont of the heart in the direction 
of God, through the effect either of a sermon, 
or .of music and singing. ('Abdu V-Razzaq's 
Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IQALAH “Cancelling.” In 

law, the cancelling oi dissolution of sale, or 
any other contract. 

IQAMAH Lit. “Causing^ 

to stand.” A recitation at the commence- 
ment of tho stated prayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It is the same as 
tho I’zan, with the addition of the sentence, 

“ Verily prayers are now ready ” {Qiadqdmati 
V-sa/di). The sentences are, however, recited 
singly by all the .sects except the'Hanafis who 
give it exactly as tho Tzan. It is not recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Muqtadi^ or 
“ follower.” In large mosques it is usual for 
the Mu'anin, or caller to prayer, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to be behind the Imam recites 
the lqdmah» [imam.] 
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IQBAB GV^)- Acknowledgment ; 

confession. 

(1) A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one's self in sales, con- 
tracts, and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of tho Muslim faith, or 
a confession of sin. (3) Iqrdr-ndmah, a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Iqrdr’ndmah 
ftaldfU a* deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Iqrdru 'l-a^dm, a confession of guilt by a 
prisoner. (6) Iqrdr *dmni, a public acknow- 
ledgment. 

IQTI?A (oV- 4;J^). Lif. “ Demanding.” 

A term used in tho exegesis of the Qur'&n for 
sentences which demand certain conditions, 
e.g Surah iv. 94: Whoso killeth a Mu'min 
(a believer) by mischance shall be bound to 
fiee a slave ” Hero tho condition demanded 
is that the slave shall be tho property of the 
person , who- frees him, and if he have not a 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
required^ 

IRADAH Purpose, will, 

intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or will of man (2) Jrddatu Hlah^ the will of 
God (3) According to the Sufi mystics, it 
iB^‘a dame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. ('Abdu 
'r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Teiins.) 

IRAM (j*;^). A place mentioned 

in the Qur'an, Surah Ixxzix. 6 ; Iram of the 
columns, the like of which has not been 
created in these lands.” 

It is related that ash-Shaddad, the son of 
‘Ad, ordered the construction of a tenrestial 
paradise in the desert of ‘Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the celestial one, and to be called 
Iram after his great grandfather. On going 
to take possession of it, he and all his 
people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven, and the paradise disappeared. 

al-*IRAQ ('j^;*3\). Lit. “A side, 

or shore.” A countiy frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from 'Ah- 
badan to ol-Mausil in length, and from al- 
Qadisiyah to Hal wan in breadth. Said to be 
so named because it was on the “ shore ” of 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Its prin- 
cipal cities were^al-Basrah and al-Kufah, and 
were called al-*lrdqdn^ or the Two ‘Iraqs. 

‘IRBAN CcjW®)- Earnest-money 

paid ID any legal transaction. 

IRHAS “ Laying the 

Foundation.” A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office; tor example, the 
existence of a light on the forehead of Mu- 
hammad’s ancestors is on Irhds. (Kitdbu 7* 
Ta-ri/dt.) 

IRON. Arabic aUHadld 

The title of Surah Ivii. in the Qur’an, in the 
25th verso of which it is said : “ We (God) sent 
down iron, in which are both keen violenoe and 
advantages to men.” Zamakhshari saye that 
Adam bronght down with him from Paradise 
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fire things made of iron, viz. an anvil, a pair 
of tongs, two hammers, a greater fund lessor, 
and a needle. • 

IBTIDAD [apostasy.] 

‘Isa (o-**)- The natne given to 
Jassa in uie Qnr’in and all Muliaminadan 
^tinga. [jKsns cbbist.] 

•ISAAC. Arabic lehdq 

The son of Abraham* He is mentioned in 
the.Qnr’an as specially the child of promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham ; and also 
as an inspired prophet. 

Surah xxi. 72 : “ And We (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Isaac and Jacob as a farther gift ; 
and we made them all righteous.” 

Surah xix. 50: 

** And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
QoSftfB bestowed on him /saac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a prophet. 

<*And we bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
tmth.” 

The birth of Isaac as a child of promise to 
Abraham is related in Surah xi. 72-77 : — 

**And our messengers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. * Peace,' said 
they. He said, ‘ Peace,’ and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf. 

** And when he saw that their hands 
touched it not, ho misliked them, and grow 
fearful. of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.’ 

“ His wife was standing by and laughed ; 
and we announced Isaac to her; and after 
Isaac, Jacob. 

She said, * Ah, woe is me ! shall I bear a 
son when I am old, and when this my husband 
is an old man ? This truly would be a mar- 
vellous thing.’ 

“ They said, < Marvellest thou at the com- 
mand of Qod ? God’s mercy and blessing be 
upon yon, 0 people of this house ; praise and 
glory are His due ? ’ 

“And when Abraham’s fear had passed 
away, and these glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot. 
Verily, Abraham was right kind# pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham's willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the Qur’an, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt but Isaac was 
intended, although al-Baizawi and many com- 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. The ac- 
count runs thus (Surah xxxvii. 97-113): — 

« And he said, ‘ Verily, 1 repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

“ * 0 Lord give me a son, of the righteous.’ 

We announced to him a youth of meek- 
ness. 

“ And when he became a full-grown youth, 

“ His father said to him, ‘ My son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacriBce thee ; 
therefore, consider what thou seest right' 

** He said, * My father, do what thou art 
bidden ; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me.’ j 

** And when they had surrendered them to | 
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the 'will of God, he laid him down upon h!a 
forehead. 

« We cried unto him, * 0 Abraham I 

^ * Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
See how we recompense the righteous. 

“ This was indeed a decisive test. 

“ And we ransomed his son with a Costly 
victim. 

‘‘And we left this for him among posterity , 

“ ‘ Peace be on Abraham ! ’ 

“ Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

“ For he was of our believing servants. 

“ And wo announced Isaac to him^a 
righteous prophet — 

“ And on him and on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were well-doers, and others, to their own^ 
hart ‘undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu 'l-Azha, is 
said to have been instituted* in commemora- 
tion of this event [‘idu ’l-azha.] 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his Essays 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham- 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up ; but our researches scarcely con- 
firm the learned Syud’s statement. Isma'il 
al- Bukhari, no mean authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-Baizawi. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to bo in favour of Isaac, and so does the toxt 
of the Qur’an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael ; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shl‘ah8 the opinion is now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael. 
[ishmael.] 

ISAIAH. Arabic 8ha*yd* (oV^Aa). 

The name is not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
al-BaizawI, the commentator, in remarking on 
Suratu ’1-Mi‘raj, xvii. 4 “ We decreed to 

the children of Isra’Il in the Book, ‘ Ye shall 
verily do evil in the earth twice,”’— says the 
two sins committed by the Israelites were 
first the murder of Sha‘yB ibn Amsiya (*.c. 
Isaiah, son of Amoz) or Armiya (i.c. Jere- 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zakarla 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 

I'§AR (^^^). Honouring another 

above oneself. Thinking of another’s gain 
rather than one’s own. The highest form of 
human friendship. 

‘ISHA’ (plAn). The Night Prayer. 

The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has well set in [prater.] 

ISHAQ (jW«^). [ISAAC.] 
ISHAQIYAH (^e^V^M^). A Shi'ah 

sect founded by a person named Ishaq, who 
held that the Spirit of God existed m the 
Khallfah ‘AIL 

ISHARATU 'L-MALAZ 

[INSPIBATION.] 

ISHMAEL. Arabic Ismd^U 
(Je®U-^). The eldest son of Abra< 
ham, by his “ wije ” Hagar. [hajab]. 
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(1) The pfogenitor of the Arabian race, 
And, according to the Qur'an, an inspired 
prophot. Surah xix. C6 : — 

And commemorate Ishmael in * the Bopk ; * 
for he was true to his promise, and was an 
Apostle, a prophet ; 

**And he enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
on his people, and was well-pleasing to his 
Lord.” 

(2) Said to have assisted his father in 
the construction of the Ka'bah. Surah ii. 
119, 121 

**And remember when wo appointed the 
Holy House as man’s resort and safe retreat, 
and said, ‘ Take ye the station of Abraham 
for a place of prayer.' And we commanded 
Abraham and Ishmael^ ‘ Purify my house for 
those who shall go in procession round it, and 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
thoHO who shall bow down and prostrate 
themsolvos.' 

• * • * • 

And when Abraham, with Ishmael, raised 
the foundations of the House, they aaiiL 
* O oui' Lord ! accept it from us ; for Thou 
art the Hearer, tho Knower.’ ” 

(S) Alsu mentionod in six other places. 

Sarah ii. 134: “Do ye say that Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and tho 
Tribes wore Jews, or Christians ? ” 

Surah iii. 78 . “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and tho Tribes.” 

Surah iv. ICl : “ And we inspired Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Jacob and the Tribes ” 

Surah vi. H(> : “ And /shmael and Elisha, 
und Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi. 85 : “ And Ishmid, and Idris, 
and Zu'l-Kifl, all those were of tho patient.\ 

Surah xxxviii. 48 : “ And remember Ishmael, 
and Elisha, and 'l-Kifl, for each was 
righteous.” 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Ishmael 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this : — i 

Genesis xxv. 12: “Now tbeso are tho 
generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, w’hom 
Hagar tho Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the names 
of the sons of Ishmael, according* to their 
generations : tho first-born of Ishmael, Ne- 
bajoth ; and Kcdar, and Adbcol, and Mibsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kodemah. These are tho sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names hy their castles, 
twelve princes according to their nations.” 

The names of these sons of Ishmael can 
still bo distinguished amongst the tiibes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
histoiy : Nebajoth (Nabayuf), the founder of 
the Nabathesn nation, who succeeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (Qatcfar) 
was also a famous tribe, so famous that the 
Badawls of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumah is still preserved in the 
name DOmatu 'l-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadur of 
modem Arabia, Muhammad is said to have 
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been descended from IshmaeTs second son 
Ked.ir (Qnidnr), through one named 'Adnun. 
Tho period >>etweon ‘Adnan and Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
others only four. Umm Salmab, one of tho 
Prophet's wives, said ‘Adnim was tho son of 
*Adad, the son of Humaisa, son of Nabat, son 
of Ishmael (See Abu ’l-Fidd’, p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, however, admit that tho pedigree 
of Muhammad beyond ^Adnan is uncertain; 
but they are unanimous in tracing his descent 
to ‘Adnun in the following lino : (1) Muham- 
mad, (2) ‘Abdu ’llah, (3) Abu Mut^alib, (4) 
Hdshim, (.5) ‘Abdu Manaf, (6) Qusiiiy, (7) 
Kilub, (8) Murrab, (9) Ka‘b, (10) Luwaiv, 
(ll)Ghalib, (12) Fihr, (13) Malik, (14) An- 
Nazr, (15) Kinanah, (16) Khuzaimah, (17) 
Mudrikah. (18) Al-Ya\, (19) Muzar, (20) 
Nizar, (21) Ma‘add, (22) ‘Adnan. 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
descent of Muhammad to Kcdar, tho son 
of Ishmael, and the view is one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah - the two chief Arabian tribes 
seem to have been the descendants of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (See Isaiah lx. 7.) “ All the flocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee.” 

(5) The account of Hagar leaving Abra- 
ham's home is given in numerous traditions. 
But there are two traditions given by Ibn 
‘Abbas, and recorded in the /Sahili of al- 
Bukharl, which are the foundation of Muham- 
madan history on the subject. We give them 
as they have been translated by S 3 rud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrative, vrhich can be compared with the 
traditions of Islam : — 

Tradition L 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his 
son, and -the boy's mother (Hagar), and left 
his country. 

And they had with them a skin full of 
water. 

Ishmael's mother di^k from out tho skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving at the place where Mecca 
now stands, she placed the child under a 
bush. 

Then Abraham returned to come back to 
his wife, and the mother of Ishmael followed 
him, 

Until she reached Keda. 

And she called out, “ O Abraham, with 
whom leavost thou me ? ” 

He answered, “ With God.” 

She replied, “ I am satisfied with my God." 

Then she returned, and commenced drink- 
ing out of the skin, and suckled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if she went and 
looked around, she might, perhaps, see some- 
one ; and she went. 

She ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight ; then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of Morva- 
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Then she said, ** I must now go and see 
how my child is.** And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of death ; but not 
being able to compose her mind, she said, 
** If I go and- look around, peradventure 1 
may see someone.” And accordingly she 
ascended the mountain of Safa, but oould 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seven times. 

She then said, **It will be better for me 
to go and see my. child.” But she suddenly 
heard a voice. 

And she replied, “ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ” 

The angel was Gabriel. 

The narrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his foot, said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water issued 
from the spot; and she began to widen the 
hole. 

is related by Ibn * Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to remain in its former state, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. 

Traditicn IL 

Abraham brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
and his son (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child dose by the 
spot where the Kaaba now stands under a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zamzem, near the lofty 
side of the temple—and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water — and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
full of dates. 

And a skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and Ishmaers 
mother ran after him. 

And said, ** Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore leavest thou me here ? 

In this wilderness, where there is no ono 
to pity me, neither is there anything to eat ? ” 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, “ Has God commanded thee to do this ? ” 

He answered, ** Yes.” 

** Then,” said she, *• God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Thereupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: **OLord, I have caused some of my 
offspring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, 0 Lord, that Jthey may 
be constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affected 
with kindness towards them ; and do thou 
bestow on them all sorts of fruits, that they 
may give thanks.” 

And the mother of Ishmael began to suckle 
her child, and to drink water out of the skin 
until it was emptied, 


And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her child was suffering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, and reached the mountain 
of Safa, that was near, and ascending it, 
looked at the plain. In the hope of seeing 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyone, she 
came down from the mountain. 

When she reached the desert, she girded 
up her loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended Mount 
Marva; but she coidd not see anyone. 

She repeated the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that this was the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these moun- 
tains during the Haj. 

And when she ascended the Marva mountain, 
she heard a voice. 

She was startled thereat ; and upon hearing 
it again, she said, “ Wherefore callest thou on 
me ? Assist me if thou canst ” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

He (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
issued forth ; and the mother of Ishmael com- 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which camo 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet 
said, ** May God bless the motl^or of Ishmael. 
Had she left the Zamzem as it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamzem would always have remained an 
overflowing fountain.’* 

Then she drank the water, and suckled 
her child. 


The account as given in the Bible, Genesis 
xxii. 9, is as follows : — 

** And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not he heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And God said unto 
Abraham, Let it not bo grievous in thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of thy bond- 
woman ; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice ; for ib Isaac shall 
thy seed bo called. And also of the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
he is thy seed. And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away ; and she departed, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beorsheba. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she oast the 
child under one of the shrubs. And she 
went, and set her down over against him a 
good way off, as it were a bow shot ; for she 
said,Xet me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her^ 
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What aileth thee, Hagar ? Fear not ; for God 
hath heard the voice' of the lad where he is. 
Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, for 1 will make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water ; and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad drink. And 
God was with the lad ; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran ; and 
his mother took him a wife out of the land of 
Egypt.” 

With reference to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syud Ahmad Khan 
remarks : — 

** Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
are, nevertheless, three veiy impoi-tant ques- 
tions which suggest Ihembclves respecting 
Ishmael’s settlement. 

“ First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmacl 
and hjs mother aftei expelling them from his 
home ? 

“ Secondly. Where did Ishmacl and Hagai 
settle after their wanderings in the desert ? 

“ Thirdly. Was it in the very spot whoie 
they had rested for the first time, oi in some 
other place ? 

“ The Koran mentions nothing on the sub- 
ject ; but there are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadccaes, which ticat of it, the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos- 
sessing sufficient authority, and from their 
not being traced up to the Prophet, arc as 
little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed miworthy of cicdit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and different 
occasions, wc do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more than has been 
done by the Scriptures themselves, which say 
that * He (Abiahaui) sent her (Hagar) away ; 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilder- 
ness of Boersbeba.' 

“ As for the two remaining questions, al- 
though the language of Scripture is not very 
clear — since, in one place it says, ‘ And he 
(Ishmacl) grow, and dwelt in the wilderness, 
and became an archer ’ (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
in another, * He (Ishmacl) dwelt in the wil- 
derness of Paran’ (Gen. xxi. 21), passages 
' which would certainly lead us to infer that 
Ishmacl had changed the place of his abode ; 
et, as no Christian commentator represents 
im as having removed from one placo to 
another, and as, moreover, neither the reli- 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confirm 4he abovo, it may 
be safely asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the placo whore they dwelt, 
and that by the word * wilderness ’ alone the 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing the 
position of ‘the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have seHled. 

** Oriental geographers mention three places 
as known by the appellation of Paran. First) 
that wilderness wherein the city off Mecca 
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now stands, and the mountains in its vicinity ; 
secondly, those mountains and a village which 
are situated in Eastern Egypt, or Arabia 
Petraea ; and thirdly, a district in the pro- 
vince off Samarcand.” 

(6) Al-Bai?awi says it was Ishmael, and npt 
Isaac, whom Abraham was willing to offer up 
as a sacrifice ; but this view is neither sup- 
ported by the text of the 'Qur’an nor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. Iff 
we compare Surah xi. 74 : “ And We announced 
Isaac (as the child of promise) to her,” with 
Surah xxxvii. 99 : We announced (as a 
child of promise) to him a youth of meekness ; 
and when ho became a full-grown youth, his 
father said to him, * My son, I have seen in a 
dieam that I should sacrifice thee’” — there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that, as 
far as the Qur’an is concerned, Isaac and 
not Ishmael is intended, [isaac.] 

The two commentators al-Kamalan quote 
a number of traditions on the subject. They 
say Ibn ‘Umar, I bn ‘Abbas, Hasan, and *Abda 
'Huh ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac ; 
whilst Ibn Mas‘ud, Mujahid, ‘Ikrimah, Qatd- 
dah, and Ibn Ishaq say it was Ishmael. But 
whatever may be the real facts of the case, it 
IS certain that popular tradition amongst both 
Sunnis and Shi‘ahs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the ‘Ida ’1-Azha, to have been estab- 
blishcd to commemorate the event. [‘IDU ’l- 

AZHA.] 

The author of the Shl‘ah w'ork, the Hayatu 
'l-Quiub (Merrick’s ed. p. 20) says: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abraham) was perfoiming the rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 
beloved child, ‘ I dreamed that I must sacrifice 
you ; n6w consider what is to be dcue with 
reference to such an admonition.* Ishmael 
replied, ‘ Do as you shall be commanded of 
God. Venfy your dream. You will find me 
endui'e patiently.’ But when Abraham was 
about to .sacrifice Ishmael, the Most High 
God made a black and white sheep his sub- 
stitute, a sheep which had been pasturing- 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the direct power of God for this event. Now 
every sheep qffered on Mount Mina, until the 
Day of Judgment is substitute, or a com- 
memoration of the substifute ^or Ishmael.” 

The idea is universal amongst Muhamma- 
dans that the incident took place on Mount 
Mina near Makkah, and not in the “ land of 
Moriah,” as stated in Genesis xxii. 3. (For a 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriem, see 
Mr. Geerge Grove’s article in Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible.) 

Sir William Muir says (Life of Mahomet, 
new cd. p. xvii.) : “By a summary adjust- 
ment, the story of Palestine became the story 
of the Hojkz. The precincts of the Kaaba 
were hallowed as the scene of Hagar’s distress, 
and the sacred well Zamzem as the source 
of her relief- The pilgi'ims hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa in memory of 
her hurried steps in search of water. It was 
Abraham and Ishmael who built the (Meccan) 
temple, placed in it the black atone, and 
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esUbliBhed for all mankind the pilgrimage to 
Arafat. In imitation of him At was that 
stones were flnng by pilgrims at Satan ; and 
sacrifices were offered at Min& in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son. And thus, although the indige- 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahamic 
legends, they came to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, the Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people a new and a spiritual system, iu 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. 
The rites of the Kaaba wore retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency ; 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam.’* 

‘ISHQ “ Love.’* A word 

used by mystic writers to express a divine 
love. The word, however, preferred by or- 
thodox Muslim writers for the love of 
God, or love to God, is f^uhb 

ISLAM Resignation to 

the will of God. The word generally used by 
Muhammadans themselves for their religion. 
*Abdu ’1-Haqq says it implies submission to 
the divine will ; and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observance of the five duties : 
{!) Bearing witness that there is but one 
God ; (2) Reciting the daily prayers ; (3) 
Giving the legal alms ; (4) Observing the 
Ramazu or month’s fast ; (6) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkah once in a lifetime. 

ii the Qur’an the word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islam is said to be the reli- 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from the following 
verses (Surah iii. 78, 79) : — “ Sat : We believe 
in Gh)d and in what hath been sent down to 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what was given to 
Moses, and Jesus and the Prophets from their 
Lord. We make no difference between them, 
and to Him are we resigned (i.e. Muslims). 
Whoso desircth any other religion than Islam, 
that religion shall never be accepted of Him, 
and in the next world he "shall be lost.” 

There are three words used by Muham- 
madan writers for religion, namely Din, 
Millah, and Mazhab ; and in the Kildbu 't- 
Ta^rxfdt, the difference implied in these words 
is said to be as follows : — Dm, as it stands in 
its relation to God, e.g. Dinu Hldh, the religion 
of God ; Millah, as it stands in relation to a 
prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
the religion of Abraham ; and Mazhab, as it 
stands in relation to the divines of Islam, e.g, 
Mazhab Hanajl, the religion or religious 
teaching of Abu Hanifah. The expression Din, 
however, is of general application, [religion.] 
Those who profess tlm religion of Islam are 
called Mnsalmans, Muslims, or Mu’mins. 

Ahlu *UKitdb, ** the people of the Book,” is 
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used for Muhammadans, Jews, and Chris* 
tians. 

I^M A sin ; anything for* 

bidden by the law. 

‘ISMAH (Aa-c). Lit, “Keeping 

back from sin.” The continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say was the 
state of each Prophet, and which is that of 
nfant childrep. 

ISMA'IL [ishmael.] 

ISMA’IL.(J..'U-^). The name of 

the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the iingol Gabriel in his last visit to the 
Prophot on his death-bed. He is said to 
command one hundred thousand angels. 
{Mtshkdt, book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 3.) 

ISMA'lLlYAH A 

Shl^ah sect who said that Isma'il ibn Ja'far 
aR-l>adiq was the tiuc Imam and not Musa 
al-Kazim, and who held that God was neither 
existent |nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor powerful nor helpless, &c. ; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to be associated with God, for 
Ho is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributes. (Kitdbu U~Ta*ri/dt, in loco.) 

ISM-I-JAIiALl ^1). Any 

of the attributes of God wbreo express His 
power and greatness, e.g. al’Hdktm, the 
Judge; aUAdil, the Just; al-Kabir, the 
Great, [god.] 

ISM-I-JAMALI ( JW ^1). Any 

of the attributes of God which express His 
mercy or condescension, e.g. ar-Rablm, the 
Compassionate; as-SamV, the Hearer; a/- 
Hdjiz, the Guardian. 

ISM'-I-SIPAH (aAo f^\). Name of 

a divine attribute. 

al-ISMU ’L-A'ZAM 

The exalted name of God, which is generally 
believed to be known only to the iS'ophets. 
Muhammad is related to have said that it 
occurs ineithei the Suratu ’1-Baqarah,ii. 256 : 

God (Allah) there is no God but Ho (//m), 
the Living {iil~Huiy), the Sclf-subsistcnt 
(a/- Qaiyum) ” ; or in the Suratu 'Ali Tmran, 
iii. 1, which contains the same words ; or in 
the Suratu Th Hu, xx. 110: “Faces shall be 
humbled before the Living (al-Haiy) and the 
Self-subsistent {al-Qjaiyum).” 

It is therefore generally held to be either 
Allah, or Uu, or al-JJaiy, or at-Qaiyum 
It is very probable that the mysterious 
title of the Divine Being refers to the groat 
name of Jehovah, the superstitions reverence 
for which on the part of the Jews must have 
been well known to Muliammad. 

ISMU ’Z-ZAT ^1). Name 

of the Divine Essence ; the essential name of 
God, i.e. Allah, or Hu, as distinguished from 
His attributes, [allau.] 

I8NA.‘ISHARIYAH 

Lit " The twelve eans.” Those Shrahs who 
acknowledge the twelve ImSms. [shi*ah.] j 
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ISQAT [1.BOBT10N.] 

ISBA [mi'baj.] 

ISRAEL. Arabic Itra'il 

The flumame of Y a*qub ^acob). ^-Bai^awi 
says the meaning of Isra’il in Hebrew is 
^fwatu Hlaht t.s. “the sincere friend of 
Ood ” ; or, as some say, *Ahdu HWi^ “ the ser- 
vant of God. Banu larffU, “ the children of 
Israel,’* is a term that frequently occurs in 
the Qm’&n. The xvuth chapter of the Qur’an, 
known as the Suratu 'l-Mi*raj^ is also called 
the Suratu Bani IsrSil. 

ISBAF Lit. “ Wasting.” 

Extravagance in religious duties, t.e. doing 
more than is required by the law. 

ISRAFIL The Arch- 

angel who will sound tne trumpet at the Day 
of Resurrection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the Qur’iui, or the Tradi- 
tions. 

ISBAB word used by 

the Arabs for a horse pricking up his ears, 
and not obeying the rein. A term in Muham- 
madan theology for persisting in any sin, 
and being determined to commit the sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OP BLOOD. Arabic Isti- 

hdzah [ mustahazah .] 

’ isTI’ANAH Seek- 

ing aid.” - Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Suratu ’1-Fatihah, or the 
first chapter of the Qur’an, which is part of 
the liturgical prayer: wa- 

lydka nasta'in^ “ Of Thee only do we seek . 
help.” 

ISTIBBA’ The puriflea- ' 

tion of the womb. The period of probation, 
of one menses, to be observed after the pur- 
chase of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before she is taken to her master’s bed. 

ISTIBSAR A Book of 

Muhammadan traditions, received by the 
Shl'ahs, compiled by Shaikh Nasi'ru ’d-Diii 
Abii Ja^far Muhammad atj-Tusi, AH. 672. 

ISTIDLAL A term used 

in the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs, [qur’an.] 

ISTIDBAJ Lit. “ Pro- 

moting by degrees, step by step.” The word 
occurs in the Qur’an for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah vii 181 : They who say our signs 
are lies. We (God) will bring them down step 
by step from whence they know not.” 

Surah Ixviii. 44 : “ We (God) will surely 
bring them down step by step from whence they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have j 
their way ; for My device is sure.” 

(/n this verse the sudden transition from the 
first person plural to the first person singular^ 
for me Almighty^ is peculiar ; it ts, however^of 
frequent occurrence in the Qur’an.) 
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ISTIQBFAR Seeking 

forgiveness of God. It is related of Muham- 
mad that ho said : — 

“ I swear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than sov'onty 
times daily. 

“ 0 men, repent and turn to God, for verily 
1 repent before Him one hundred times a 
day.” {Mishkdt, book x. ch. iii.) 

ISTIHA?AH The issue 

of blood of women ; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. {Vide tiishkal^ 
book iib ch. xvi.) 

ISTmSAN JDi7. « Ap- 

proving.” A term used in the exegesis of the 
Qur’an and of the Hadis. It implies the 
rejection of Qiyaa [qitab], and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of Islam that 
everything that is washed mtist be squeezed 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossible to squeeze 
a vessel, it is evident that it must be cleansed 
without squeezing. {Nuru *1- Anwar, p. 208.) 

ISTISJARAH ■ LU. 

“ Asking favours.” A prayer for special 
favours and blessings, consisting of the recital 
of two raJefah prayers, (fiiishkdi, book iv. 
ch. xl) 

Jabir says ; “ The Prophet taught the Isti~ 
khdrah, as he also did a chapter of the 
Qui’an; and he said, ‘When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two 
rak*ah prayers expressly for Istikhdiah, and 
afterwards recite the following supplication : 
O God, I supplicate Thy help, in Thy great 
wisdom ; and I pray for ability through Thy. 
power. 1 ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
knowest all, but I do not. Thou art powerful, 
and 1 am not. Thou knowest the secrets of 
men. O God I if the matter I am about to 
undoiiake is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy for mo, and 
give me success in it. But if it is bad for my 
faith, my life, and my futurity, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is good, and 
satisfy me. And the person praying shall 
mention in his prayer the business which he 
has in hand.’ ” 

This very simple and commendable injunc- 
tion has, however, been perverted to super- 
stitious uses. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, says : — 

“ Some persons'have recourse to the Qur’^ 
for an answer to their doubts. This they call 
making an “ istikhdrah,” or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Repeating three times the open- 
ing chapter, the 112th chapter, and the lifty- 
eighth verse of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 
draw their answer. 

“ The words often will not convey a 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negatiye according as their general tenour is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, or de-* 
nouncing a threat, &o. Instead of reading 
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the Beventh line of this page, sQmo count the 
number of letters kha and sheen 'which occur 
in the whole page ; and if the Ha’s predomi- 
nate, the inference is favourable. jAa repre- 
sents kheyr, or good ; sheen, shur,* or evil. 
There is another mode 'of istikhdr^ ; which 
is, to take hold of any two points of a sebhhah 
(or rosary), after reciting the Fafhhah three 
times, and then to count the beads between 
these two points, saying, in passing the first 
bead through the fingers, * [I assei-t] the 
absolute glory of Qod ; * in passmg the second, 

* Praise be to God ; ' in passing the third, 

* There is no deity but Gqd ; ’ and repeating 
these expressions in the same order, to the 
last bead. If the first expression fall to the 
last bead, the answer is afifirmative and fa- 
vqurable; if the second, indifferent; if the 
last, negative. This is practised by many 
persons. 

** Some, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something white or green, or water, if the 
action which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to elpect approaching good 
fortune ; and if not, by causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
recite the Fat'hhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words : * 0 God, favour 
our lord Mohammad ! ' — until they fall 
asleep.” (Modem Egyptians, vol. i. 338.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two rak^ah prayers before retiring 
to rest, in tbe hope that God will reveal His 
will in a dream during the night. 

ISTILAD Claim of off- 

spring. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a child bom to lum of a female 
slave, which he acknowledges as his own, 
whereby the slave becomes free. (Hiddyak, 
vol. i. p. 478.) 

ISTTLAH pi. IsHldkut. A 

phrase ; a term ; idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kitdbu't-Ta^iifdi says 
it is the agreement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special meamng to a word, 
over and above that which it has in its literal 
sense, but which is in. accordance with it. 

ISTINJA’ Abstersion ; 

concerning which there are most minute in- 
structions in the Traditions and in other 
books of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with tho left 
hand, with not less than three handfuls of 
water, or with three of dry earth. (Mish- 
kdt, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAQ The act 

of throwing water up into the nostrils, which 
is part of the religious ablation or wazii. 
[ABLUTIOk.] 

ISTIQAMAH (i—Ui-l). Lit. 

** Standing erect.” A term (1) used by the 
$ufi mystics for rectitude of life, purity of 
life ; (2) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of the Qur'an. 
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ISTIQBAL (JWfc-1). LU. “ Going 

forth to meet.” (1) A custom amongst Ori- 
entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival ; (2) turning the face towards 
Makkah for prayer; (3) a coming era or 
period ; the future. 

ISTIRJA* (eWru^). Lit. “Be- 

turning.” A term used for the act of appeal- 
ing to God for help in the time of affliction by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 150: Inna lilldhi wa innd 
ilaihi raji^un, “Verily, we belong to God, 
and verily wo shall return to God.” This 
formula is used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamity, especially in tbe 
presence of death. 

ISTISlU^ A law or 

injunction contained in a previous revelation 
(e.g. the Law of Moses) and not abrogated by 
the succeeding law-giver. 

ISTI5NA’ (.UA-.1). Lit. “Ei. 

cepting or excluding.” A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, “ If God will.” It is 
in accordance with the injunctions of tho 
Qur'^, Suiah xviii. 23: “And never say of 
anything, * Verily, I am going to do that to- 
morrow,’ without, ‘If God will.’” (Compare 
James iv. 15: “For ye ought to say, If 
the Lord will.”) ^ 

ISTISQA* (»Va.w.A-\). Prayers for 

ram, consisting of two rak*ah prayers. (ilfisA- 
kdt, book iv. ch. liii.) 

TTAQ Lit. “ Setting free.*' 

The manumission of slaves, [blayeky.] 

ITPIR [POTIPHAE.] 

TTIKAF Seeking retire- 

ment in a mosque during the last ten days of 
tbe Fast of Ramazan ; dui'ing which time tho 
w’orshipper does not leave the place, except for 
necessary pui poses. The time is spent in 
reciting the Quran and in performing the 
ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of the names 
and praises of tho Deity. 

‘ITQ " Being free.” In the 

language of the law it signifies the power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Hence the emancipation of slaves. (Hiddyah, 
vol. i. p. 413.) 

ITTIHAD (ov^i). Union; con- 

cord ; intimate friendship. A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for “ seeing the existence of 
all things visible as only existing in God.” 
(‘Abdu'r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IZN Permission, [inter- 

cession.] 

‘IZRA*IL (Jc»V). Tbe Angel of 
Death, or the MSaku 1-Maut, who comes to 
a man at the hour of death to carry his soul 
away from the body. Seu Qm'’aii, Surah 
xxxii. 11 : “ The Angel of Death shall take you 
away, he who is given charge of you. Then 
unto your Lord shall ye return.” 
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JABALU MUSA 

Muhammad ia related to have said that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a believer 
he sits at his head and says, “ 0 pure soul, 
oome forth to God’s pardon and pleasure!" 
And then the soul comes out as gently as 
water from a bag. But, in the case of an 
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infidel, the Angel of Death sits at his head und 
says, “0 impure soul, come forth to the 
wrath of God I " And then the Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wet 
wooL {Mishkdtf booh v. ch. ui.) 
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JABALU MtJSA The 

Mount of Moses; Mount ^nai. It is called 
in the Qur’an, SQrah ii. 60, at-Jur, <<The 
Mountain.” 

ai-JABAEITAH LU. 

The Necessitarians.” A sect of Muhamma- 
dans who deny free agency in man. 

They take their denomination from Jahr. 
which signifies necessity or compulsion ; ” 
because thoy hold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as he does by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
This sect is distinguished into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called pure Jabari- 
yahs ; and others, more moderate, who are 
therefore called middle Jaborlyahs. The 
former will not allow mon to be said either to 
act, or to have any power at all, either opera- 
tive or acquiring, asserting that man can do 
nothing, out produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agont. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish- 
ing are also the effects of necessity ; and the 
same they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufw&n, who likewise 
held that Paradise and Hell will vanish, or be 
annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
flo that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
the Qur’an which declare that the inhabitants 
of Paradise and ot>Hell shall remain therein 
for ever, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. The moderate Jabariyahs 
are they who ascribe some power to man, but 
such a power as hath no influence on the 
action ; for as to those who grant the power 
of man to have a certain influence on the 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja- 
bariyahs, though others reckon those also to 
bo called middle Jabariyahs, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro- 
ducing the action, whereby he gaineth com- 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on the action), and, 
therefore, maka. the Asharians a branch of 
this sect. (Sale’s Abran, Introd.) 

JABABUT The poBses- 

sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
mystic stages of the ^uh. [bufzibii.] 


JABBAB (^W). - Omnipotent ; an 

absolute sovereign. Al-Jabbar^ ** The Ab- 
solute.” One of the niqety-nine names or 
attributes of God. 

Surah lix. 23: “The King, the Holy, the 
Peaceful, the Faithful^ the Protector, the 
Mighty, the Ab solute y the Groat. 

JABiL The Angel of the 

Mountains ; mentioned in the Shi^nh w'ork, 
Haydtu'l-(lulub. (Merrick's ed. p. 128.) 

JABIR The son of a poor 

citizen of al-MadInah, slain at Uhud. He 
embraced Islam and accompanied Muham- 
mad in numerous battles. He lived to a 
great age, for he died ut al-MedInah a.h. 78, 
aged 94 years. 

JABB A Christian servant 

of a family from Hazramaqf~a convert to 
Islam — accused by the Quraish w'ith having 
instructed the Prophet. 

Surah xvi. 106 : “We knew that thoy said, 
*It is only some mortal that teaches him.* 
The tongue of him they incline towards ia 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Husain says Jabr was one of the Ahlu 
*l-Kitdby and was well read in the Taurdt and 
Injily and Muhammad used to hear him read 
these books as he passed by his house. 

JACOB. Arabic Ya'qub (s-*yku). 

The son of Isaac ; an inspired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Qur’an m connection with Abra- 
ham and Isaac. The story of his journey 
to Egypt will be found in the acconnt of 
Joseph as given in the xiith Surah of the 
Qur’an. [Joseph.] 

A brief reference to his death is made in 
Surah iL ch. 127 : — 

“ Were ye present when Jacob vras at the 
point of death? when he said to his sons, 
‘ Whom will ye worship when I am gone ? * 
They said, ‘Wo will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaac, one God, and to Him are we surrendered 
(Muslims).’ That people have now passed 
away ; they have the reward of their deeds 
and ye shall have the meed of yours : but of 
their doings ye shall not be questioned. They 
say, moreover, * Become Jews or Christians 
th^t ye may have the true guidance.’ Say : 
Nay ! the religion of Abraham, the sound in 
faith, and not one of those who join gods with 
God!” 

JADD (t^). A term used in Mu- 

hammadan law for either a paternal or 
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a maternal gl^ndlatiier. The word has also 
the meaning ^^Natness, majesty^ as in Surah 
Ixxii. 8 : May the Majesty of our Lord be 
exalted.” [orandfathbb.1 

JA^FAE (jr^). A son of Abu 
T&lib and a cousin to Muhammad. He was a 
great friend to the poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Ahu H-Mas^in, “ the father of 
the poor.” He fell bravely at the battle of 
Mu*tah, A«H. 8. 

JA‘PARU’S-SADIQ (joU^ 

Abu 'Abdillah Ja*far ibn Muhammad ibn 
'All ibn al-Husain ibn 'Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
was one of the twelve persons who, according 
to the Shrahs, are considered the rightful 
Imams [shTah]. He was sumamed as-Sddiq, 

" The Veracious,'* on account of his upright- 
ness of character. He was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abu Musa, is said to have composed 
a work of two thousand pages containing the 
problems of his master Ja'farn ’a-$&diq. 
Ja'far was bom a.h 80, and died a.h. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery al-Baki* at 
al-Madmah. 

JAGTE Persian Ja, “A 

place ; ” Crir, “ Occupying.” A tenure common 
under the Muhammadan Government, in which 
the public revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over to a servant of the State, 
together with the powers requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropnutc such revenue, 
and administer the general government of the 
district. The assignment was either condi- 
tional or unconditional ; in the former case, 
some public service, as the levy and main- 
tenance of troops, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for : the latter was left to the entire 
disposal of tho grantee. Tho assignment was 
either for a stated term, or, more usually, for 
the lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of a nazardna i 
or fine, and sometimes specified to be a here- * 
ditary assignment, without which specification I 
it was held to be a life-tenure only. {Den. ' 
Reg, xxxvii. 1723, cl. 15) A Jagir was also i 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the conditions on which it was granted, or 
on the holder’s incurring the displeasure of 
the Emffbror. On the other hand, in the i 
inability of the State to vindicate its rights, | 
a Jagir was sometimes converted into a per- 
petual and transferable estate ; and the same 
consequence has resulted from the recognition 
of'flundry J^ir as hereditary by the British 
Government after the extinction of the Native 
Governments by which they were originally 
granted ; so that tlMy have now come to be 
considered as family properties, of which the 
holders could not he rightfully dispossessed, 
and to' which their legal heirs succeed, as a ' 
matter of course, without fine or nazardna, 
such having been silently dispensed with i 
rWilson’s Glossary oj Indian Teiins.) I 

JAHANNAM 0*^). . [hxll.] I, I 


JAHL(,W). "Ignorance.” A temt 

used by theologians for an ignorance of roli* 
gious truths, which they say is of two kinds ; 
JahUi-Baslt, simple ignorance; and Jahl-i~ 
Murakkab, or complicated ignoitinoo, or con- 
firmed error. 

JAIFAB (ykrt-). A king of ‘TJman 

to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Isl^i which event led eventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“On his return from the siege of Tftyif,. 
towards the close of the eighth year of the 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Jeyfiir, King of Om&n, summoning him and 
hi.s brother to make profession of the true 
faith. At first they gave answer ‘ that they 
would be tho weakest among tho Arab.s, if 
thoy made another man possessor of their 
property.' But as Amru was about to dopqrt, 
thoy repented, and, calling him back, embraced 
Islam. The pooplo followed their example, 
and without demur paid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet’s death to be 
his representative in Omfin.” (Muir’s Li/e of 
Mahomet^ new ed. p. 471.) 

JAIHON The river 

^hon, or Bactrus, said to bo one of the rivers 
of Eden, [eden.*] 

JA’-I-NAMAZ (jUi ^W). Peraian. 

*• Tho plitco of prayor.” A torm used in Asia 
for tho small mat or carpet on which a Muslim 
prays. It is called In Arabic SujJddah and 
Mufal/d. 

The carpet is about five feet in length, and 
has a point or Qib/ah worked in the pattern 
to mark the place for prostration. 
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JAIYID 


JANNAH 


JAIYID Pure money ; cur- 

rent ooin. A term used in Muslim law. 
(^Hiddi/ah, vol. iii. p. 152.) 

JALAL (J^). Being glorious or 

mighty. The Glorious One,” is 

an attribute of God. See Qur’an, Surah Iv. 
78 Blessed be the name of thy Lord who 
is possessed of fflory and honour.” 

Al-Jaldl is a term used by Sufi m 3 'stics to 
express that state of the Almighty which 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
creatures. (‘ Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of 
Siifl Terms.') 

'al-JALALAN ’ “ The 

two Jiilals.” A term given to tw’o commen- 
tators of the name of Jaliilu ’d-din, whose 
joint work is called the Tafsiru 'l-Jaldlain ; 
the first half of which was compiled by the 
Shail^ Jalfilu'd-dln al-Mahalli, died a.ii. 8f>4, 
and the rest by Jiilalu ’d-din as-Suyuti, died 
A.II. 911. 

Jalulu ’d-din as-Suvuti was a prolific author. 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatical and practical 
theology, history, criticism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the subjects on 
which ho wrote. His Itqdn^ which is an ex- 
planatory work on the Qur'an, has been pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprenger (a.d. 1857), and his 
History of\he Temple of Jerusalem has been 
translated by the Rev. James Reynolds for 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.d. 1836). 

[jERUSALESf.] 

JA'LU 'L-JAUF ><».). An- 

other name for Dumatu ’1-Jandal, a place 
near Tabuk. [dumah.] 

JALCT (,a>j5W.). [OOLIATH.] 

JAMRAH Lit. “Gravel, 

or small pebbles.” (1) The three pillars nt 
Mina, nt which the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seven pebbles. They arc known as al-Clu, the 
first ; ul-Wustfi, the middle ; and al-‘Aqibah, 
the last. According to Muslim WTiters these 
pillars mark the successive spots where the 
Devil, in the shape of an old Shail^, appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmacl, and was 
di'iven away by the 'simple process which 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jamratu 7 * 60 / 1 , is known as 
the Skaitanu H-Kahir, or the “ Great Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his El Medinah and 
3/ecca, vol. ii. 227, says : — 

“ The ‘ Shaitdnu 'l-Kablr * is a dwarf but- 
tress of rude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of ‘ Ramy,' or 
Lapidation, must be performed on the first 
day by all pilgrims l^etween sunrise and sun- 
set, and as the fiend was malicious enough to 
appear in a rugged pass, the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. On one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood a row of 
shops, belonging principally to barbers. On 
the other side is tne rugged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevaux dt /rise of Bedouins and naked 
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boj's. The narrow space was crowded with 
pilgrims, nil struggling like drowning men to 
approach as near as possible to the Devil.” 



THE SBAITANU ’l-kabib. {Burton.) ' 

(2) .Tamrah also means a “ live coal," and is 
an astronomical or meteorological term used 
to signify the infusion of vital heat into the 
elements iji spring, or rather, at the end of 
winter. According to this theory there are 
three Jamnrat ; one, the infu.sion of heat into 
the air, occurs thirty days before the vernal 
equinox ; the second, affecting the waters^ 
seven days later ; and the third, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox* 
(Catafogo’s Dictionary^ in loco.') 

JAM^U X-JAM‘ Lit. 

** The plural of a plural.^ A term used bjr 
the Sufi mystics for the high position of th» 
Perfect Man or al-Insdnu ^UKdmil, 

JANAB(v^W). “Majesty.*' Aterm 
of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rank or office, whether Xative or European- 
Jandh-i-^aliy “ Your high eminence." 

JANABAH (^W). A state ot 

unc leanness. The Niddoh^ or separation, off 
Leviticus xii. 5. Tho menses, coitus, child- 
birth, pollutio nocturna, contact with the» 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
natuie, place the person in a state of Janabah 
or separation, [purificatior.] 

JANAZAH, JINAZAH («jW). A 

term used both for the bier, and for the funerai 
sei vice of a Muslim, also for the corpse itself* 
[burial.] . ^ 

JANN (u^). The father of the 

Jinn, [jinn.] 

JANNAB[ (^)» pl* Janndt. Lit. 

** A garden.” (1) A term used tor the regions 
of celestial bliss, [paradise.] (2) A term 
used by Sufi mystics to egress different 
stages of the spiritual life: JannatuH-Afdl^ 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
which is derived from sensual pleasures, such 
as eating, drinking, dc. ; Jannatu 7- Wird^nah^ 
the paradise of inheritance, which is a dispo- 
-sition like that of tho saints and prophets ^ 
Jannatu \^^Sifdtt the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God ; Jannatu ^z-Zdt^ the para- 
dise of essence, being united with God (t.e. 
absorption into the divine essence). ('Abda 
r-Razzuq*s Dictionary of §ufi Terms.) 

29 
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JANNATU "ADN (cJ* «.W). 

Qardenf of Eden. (Surah ix. 7S,ef alias.) 

(PASADIBE.] 

JANNATU ’L-FIRDAUS 

The Gardens of Paradise. 

j^Orah ZTiii. 107.) [paradise.] 

JANNATU’ L-KHULD ^). 

The Garden of Eternity. (Siiiub xxv. IG.) 

[PAIUDISE.] 

JANNATU ’L-MA’WA 

The Gardens of Refuge. 

; (Surah zuii. 19.) [paradise.] 

, JANNATU ’N.NA‘ I 

I The Gardens of Delight (Surah v 70) 

I ^PARADISE.] 

' JAR MULASIQ jW). “ A 

next-door neighbour." A term need in Mu- 
■’hammadan law for a joint proprietor in a 
Louse, or room or wall oi the house (IIi- 
gidyah, vol. ui. p. 665 ) 

3ARR(^). “Dragging ” 'A degree 

of chastisement practised according t«) Mu- 
hammadan law, namely, by dmgqinq the . 
olTender to the door and exposing him to I 
acorn. (Hamilton's Ihddyah. voi ii p 76 ) 

al-JASITAH ) Lit. “ The 

Kneeling " A title given to the XLVth Sumb 
of the Qnr’un, in which the expression occurs 
(verse 26): — 

“And God's is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth ; and on the day ^hen the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day shall the dc- 
spisers perish. And thou shalt see every 
nation kneeling ; to its own book shall e\ery 
nation be summoned This day shall yc be 
repaid as ye have wrought.' " 

JA§ULIQ (ijJ^V). An AraVjicized 

word from the Greek Ka^oAtKO? The L\i- 
iholicoSf or Primate of the Christians In the 
Ghigdsu U-Lug^ah he is said to lie the chief of 
the Christians, and under him is the Mitidu 
(Metropolitan), and then the LhquJ (Bishop), 
and then Qflsis (Presbyter), and then Shammds 
(Deacon).” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bitrdq (Patriarch) as under the Jdsijiq, 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu- 
Lammadan works, none other than the 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, Ac. 

JAWAMPU ’L-KALIM (g^V 
^1). Lit. “ Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur'an 
and to certain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 
(^KathfuH-Utildhdti in loco.) 

JAZ’AH A female camel 

in her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
giren in zak&t or legal alms for camels from 
sizty-one to seTenty-flre in number, [zakat.] 


jeMoyah 

JAZBAH ‘'Attraction.” A 

term used by the $ufi mystics to express a 
yearning after the Divine Being. The nearer 
approach of man to his Maker through God's 
grace. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq's Dictionary of §ufi 
Terms.) 

JEDDAfl. Arabic Jiddah (5*^). 

The principal seaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Miqnt or stages where the Makkan pilgrims 
put on the /ham or pilgrim's robe. It is 
.also celebiatcd as the place of Eve's sepulchre. 
She IS said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to heel. 
(Burton ) 

JEHOVAH. Heb. ^n^^ In the 

Old Testament it is usually with the vowel 
points of when the two occur 

T “ : 

together, the former is pointed 

is,)\ith the vowels of as in Obad. 

1 1 , Heb iii 19 The LXX generally render 
It by Ki'pi09, the vulgate by Dominus ; and in 
thiK respeot tliey have been followed by the 
\ \ where it is translated *• The Lord.” 
The ti uo jironunciation of this name, by which 
God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entirely lost, the Jews themselves .scrupu- 
luusly .ixouling every mention of it, and 
substituting in its stead one or other of the 
woids with whose propel vowel-points it may 
h.ippen to be written. This custom, which 
had Its origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an eironcous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 
“ He that blasphemeth the name of God shall 
fiuiely be put to death ” ; fiom which it was 
infeircd that the mere utterance of the name 
constituted a capital ofi’ence. In the Rab- 
binical wiitings It IS distinguished by various 
euphemistic expressions ; as simply *• the 
name," or ••the name of foui letters" (the 
Gieek tcfingiammatou) “the great and 
lernble name"; “the peculiai name," i.e. 
appiopriatcd to God alone; “the separate 
name,'* i.e. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “ the name which has been 
interpieted or revealed.” (Professor W. A, 
Wright, M.A , Smith's Dictionaiy oj the Bible^ 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovdli must have been the origin of the 
/smu 'l-A^^am, or “ exalted name," which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and His prophets ; but 
which, he said, occurs in one of three verses 
in the Qur'an, namely : Suratu '1-Baqarah ii, 
266 : “ God ! (Alldh) there is no God but Ha 
{Hu) the Living One (at^Haiy), the Self- 
Subsisting One (a/- Qaiyum) ” ; or, In the 
Suratu Ali * Imran iii. 1, which contains the 
same words ; or, in the Suratu 3ix. 110; 

“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One (al-Haiy), the Self-Subsistent One (a£ 
Qaiyum)/* 
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Some Enropean scholars (sec Catafago’s 
Arabic JMctiomry) hare fancied the Yakuh 

TTirr. or Yahovah of 'the Hebrowb, is iden- 
tical ^ith the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotee, Yd Bu, “0 He I ” (i.c. God). Al- 
Baizawi says the word Hu (better Huwa), ue. 
HE (God), may be the Ismu 'l-A^zam, or Ex.- 
alted Name of the Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of the Qur’an in- 
dicated by Muhammad,* namely, Surahs ii. 256, 
lii 1. - [huwa, ood.] 

JEREMIAH. ArMc Armiyd(^^\). 

The prophet is not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
but Muslim historians say he was contem- 
porary with Ma*add, the son of ‘Adnan. the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Kd~ 
tihu 7- Wdqidi says : “ God watched over 
^Adnin’s son Ma'add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Armiya and Abrakha 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” ‘ According to the 
(rhiydau 'ULaghfith^ he is the same as al- 
Khizr. [al-rrizr.] 

JERUSALEM. Arabic aUBaitu 

^UMuqaddas “the Holy 

House,” or Baitu H-Maqdis v£^), 

^*the House of the Sanctuary”; AurashaUm 
; tUyff i.t. Aelia Capita- 

itna. 

In the Qur’&n Jerusalem is never men- 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is' always called al- 
Baitu H-MuqaddaM^ “ the Holy House,” as 
referring to the 'Temple of Jerusalem, or 
lUyS. The allusions to it in the Qur’an, are 
as follows : — 

Surah ii. 55 (where God, after giving the 
manna and quails, is represented as say- 
ing to the children of Israel) : “ Elnter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” Al-Bai^awi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baitu ’/-Afa^c/is (Jerusalem), 
•or ArtAd (Jericho), 

Sfirah ii. 261 : “Like him who passed by a 
city when it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, * How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Commentators say 
Elias or al-lMzr visited the city of Jein- 
ealem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

SOrah zzz. opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru- 
aalem. 

In Surah xvii. 1 Muliammad it represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
•Jerusalem. “ Celebrated be the praises of 
Him who by night took bis servant from the 
MoBjidu H-Hardm (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the Manidu *1-Aq9a (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which we have blessed.” 

And in Shrah 1. 40, one of the signs of the 
approach of the last day will be : “ The crier 
.(to prayer) shall cry from a near place ” (t.e. 
a place from which all men shall hear\ 
Hoflain says thjs “ near plaoe ” is the Temple 
M% Jerusaum. 

A curious aocount of Jerqaalem and its 
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temple, the Masjidu 1-Aqca, or Distan? 
Mosque («o called because it is a distant 
object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jalalu 'd-din as-SuyutI, one of (he commen- 
tators on the Qur'an, known as the Jalalan. 
It was written in the year a.h. 848, a.d. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears to 
be to exalt the merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer and pilgrimage. [For an account 
of the Temple, see masjidu ’a-aqsa.] He says 
Jeiusalem is epocially honoui'ed as being the 
scone of the repentance of David and Solo* 
mon. The place where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the air'in subjection to him. It was at Jeru- 
salem that the prophets sacrificed ; that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradle ; . an^ it 
was at Jei^usklem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven ; and it will be there that He will again 
descend. Gog and Magog shall subdue every 
place on the earth but Jerusalem, and it wiU 
be there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jexiualem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last days 
there will be a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Sliecldnah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man- 
kind be gathered at the Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy Temple, when He 
comes to judge the earth. (I^e Reynolds' 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to .the Sacred 
Rock (a^*^a^raA) seems to be one of the 
many instances of afterthought and addition 
to Islam since the time of Muliammad. 
Mu'awiyah seems to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention from Mak- 
kah and al-Madinah. where the rival famfly 
of ‘AH resided. 

In the same book there is a desnltory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Khalifah ‘Umar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
muk (Eieromax), the whole army of the 
MusUms marched into the territory of Pales- 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
the city. The conquest was attended with 
difficulty until the arrival of the £halifah 
*Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the' eatteni side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a flag of truce, asking 
for a parley. The Patriarch {Sop^onius; 
then demanded the safe conduct of a mes- 
senger to 'Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested 'Umar to make 
peace and to accept tribute. 

Jalalu 'd-din gives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows : — 

" In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate 1 This is the writing from the 
Christians of Chn Holy City to *Umar ibn al-* 
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Eiattab. the Oommaiider of the Faithful. 
When you came 'down upon ns, we asked of 
yon a capitulation for onrselyes and onr pos- 
sesnons, and onr children, and the people of 
onr reli^on; and we hare htipnlated with 
yon, that we dkall not be polluted by inter- 
ruption in onr places of worship, or whatever 
chapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein ; and that no one 
shall lire therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from entering 
them, by night or by day; and that we. will 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra- 
vellers ; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal him unknown to 
the Muslims ; and not teach our children the 
Qur’an; and not publicly exhibit the Asso- 
ciating or Christian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it ; and not hinder anyone of 
OUT relations from entering the Muslim reli- 

S 'on, if he will, and that we should honour 
ie Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will) and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in our dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call ourselves by their sur- 
names ; and that we should never ride upon 
great saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
belts, and never accept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nqr carry them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in the Arabic language ; and that 
we sl/ould not sell wine, and that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tic up our 
dress, wherevor we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waist ; and that we, should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
churches, nor expose our crosses, nor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market places, and never strike 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
slave who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses.” 

We learn moreover, from the same autho- 
rity, as follows : — 

** When *Umar ratified the trbaty, he added 
thereto,— And that we will not strike any- 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for ourselves and the people of our reli- 
gion ; and we accept these terms of capitula- 
tion.: and if we subsequently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon oui* 
lives be it, and let there be no faith with us 
and may it be allowed you to do to us what- 
ever is lawful against rebellious and revolt- 
ing sobj^s.' ” (Hist, of Jerusalem^ by Jalalu 
*d-din, Reynolds’ Translation.) 

There were within the city 121,000 Greeks 
and ^,000 natives, and the Khalifah *Umar 
nsisted that all the Greeks depart within 
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three days, and that the natives sUonld pay 
tribute. Five dinirs were imposed upon thf 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes ; -very old and very 
young persons paid nothing. 

When *Umar entered the Holy City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Rock (a?- 
Sakkrah)^ the site of the Masjidu 'l-Aq^a, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Buraqon the night of the Mi*raj [misaj], and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said, This is the Mosque of David.” Bui 
<Umar said, Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Muhammad^ described 
the place to me, and it was not like this.” 
They then went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken 
falsely.” And in this manner the Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city. At 
last they came to a gate, which is now caviled 
Bdbu H-Muhammad^ or the Gate of Muham- 
mad, and clearing away the filth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha- 
lifah, creeping on his knees, came to tho 
central sewer. Here, standing up, ‘Urnat > 
looked at the rock (a$-Sakhrah\ and then 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is the place which the Apostle of 
Gqd (upon whom be peace and blessing) de- 
scribed to us.” ‘Umar then ordered a m^que 
to be built thereon. And ‘Abdu ’1-Malik ibu 
Marwan built the mosque of the Baku ’1- 
Muquddas (now known as the Mosque^ -of 
'Umar). Ho spent upon it the product of 
seven years’ tax upon Egypt. He began it 
in A.H. 69 and finished it in a.H. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalalu *d-dli| 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
'Umar until the year a.h. 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
days. In the Masjidu ’l-Aqsa alone, they 
killed 70.000, and they took from as-Sakhrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which ^as preserved in strong boxes. “ But,”' 
he adds, “ Salahu ’d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up for the complete deliverance of the Holy 
City ; for he was the most renowned of Lions^ 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu ’d-din’s History of th^ Tempk of Jem*' 
saUm^ p. 199.) 


A brief outline of the History of Jerusalem 
from the Time oj dknsL 

A.D. 

33. The crucifixion, death rosurrection^ 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jerusalem. 

43.- St. Paul’s first visit tb Jbi^^alem after 
his conversion to Christia^ty. 

69. Taken by Titus. 

136. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 
' city the 'name of Aelia Capitoliu^» 
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A.]>. (This name is need by Jalaln ’d-dm 
in his book, a.d. 1444.) 

836. Jerusalem under Christian rule, the 
Martyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

614. The city invested and taken by the 
Persians under Chosroes II. (See 
Qur’an, Surah xxx.) 

621. The era of the flight of Muham- 
mad. 

628. The Emperor Heraclius enters Jeru- 
salem in triumph. 

637. The patriarch Sophronius suiTenders 
the Holy City to the Khalifah ‘Umar. 
Liberty of worship secured to the 
Christians in churches which already 
existed, but they ar.e prohibited 
the erection of new churches. A 
vnosque built on the reputed site of 
Jacob's vision, now known as tne 
mosque of ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu 'l-Aqsd, the Remote Mosque, 
or as-Sakhrah. the Rock. 

600. Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
^ Charlemagne to distribute alms in 
the Holy City. The Khalifah Harun 
ar-Rashid sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

620. Held for. a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab.' 

969. Falls into the hands of the Fatimate 
Khalifah Mu‘izz. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

1085. The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. 

1054. The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
bray. 

1065. The pilgrimage of the German 
bishops. 

1077. Jerusalem pillaged by the army, of 
Malik Shah. 

1084. The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Chris- 
tians suffer. 

1098. The city retaken by the Fatimate 

Khalifah. 

1099. 40,000 Crusaders appear before its 

walls. The city taken by the Cru- 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God- 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty years the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) 

1187. Retaken by Saladin (^alahu ’d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

1219. Ceded to the Christians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 
II. 

1239. Takeh by the Muslima* 

1243. Again ceded to the Christians. 

1244. The Christians defeated at Gaza, 

and Jerusalem occupied by the 
Muslims. 

1277. Nominally annexed to the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

1517. Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 

1542. Sultan Sulaiman 1. builds the present 
walls. 


A.D. 

1882. Muhammad ‘All Pasha of Egypt takes 
the city. 

1840. Restored to the Sultan of Turkey. 
[▲8-8AKHSAH, MASJIDU ’L-AQSA.] 

JESUS CHRIST. Arabic ^Isd 7- 

Maslh In the Qur’&n, the 

Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of under the fol- 
lowing names and titles : — 

(1) ‘/sd (cs**^)* “Jesus.” Al-Bai?awl 
says it is the same as the Hebrew hhu*, 

), and derived from al^'ayas^ “ white 
mingled with red,” without, however, explain- 
ing this derivation. 

(2) ‘/rfd^ i5n Maryam 

“ Jesus the son of Mary, from whom He was 
bom by the power of God. 

(3) Al-Masih “the Messiah.” 

Surah lii. 40 ; “ His name shall be Messiah 
Jesns.” Al-Kamalin, the Commentators, say 
he 18 called al-Maslh either because he war 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was healed. 

(4) Kalimatu Hlak (jB\ U^), “ the Word of 
God.” Surah iv. 169 : “ His word.” Husain 
says by this expression is meant he who was 
bom at the express flat of God. (Surah xix. 
36 : “He says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Qflulu 'l-Hagq J^)* The 

Word of Truth.” Surah xix. 35. Some 
conunentators take the expression qaulu V- 
haqq as referring to the statement made being 
“ the word of truth,” whilst others take It as 
referring to Christ Himself, “ The .Word of 
Truth.” 

(6) Ruhun min Allah « A Spirit 

from God.” Surah iv, 169 : “ A Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baizawi says it is a spirit which 
proceedeth from God. The title 'Uah is 
the special Kalimah for Jesus Christ. [rao« 
PHETB.] 

(7) Rasutu ^llah « The Mea- 

'sengef of God.” Surah iv. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him- 
self, i.e. the Prophet, or Apoatle, or Mes- 
senger of God. 

(8) *Ahdu 'Udh (dB\ A,^), «* The Servant of 
God.” Surah xix. 31 : “ Verily, I am the ser* 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabinu 'Uih (.ll\ ^), « The Prophet 
of God.” Surah xixe 81 : He hath made 
me a Prophet.’’ 

(lOJ H^oMun fl *d~dunyd wa H-dJ^irah 

^ “ niustriouB in this 

world and in the next,^ namely, as al-Baizawi 
explains it, “ in this world as a Prophet, in 
the next as an Intercessor.” Surah iii. 40. 

In order to present the somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur’an in a systematic form* 
we shall arrange its history of the Lord 
Jesus into (1) The Annnnciation of the Virgin, 
(2) The Birth of Jesus, (8) His Miracles, (4) His 
Mission, (5) His Cmcifizion, (6) His Divinity 
and ^nle88ne88,^7) The Trinity, (8) His Second 
Coming (as tau^t in the Traditions), (9) His 
Exaltation iu Heaven. From a perusal of 
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tihQdeLsdoAtivuTt will tte seen that MuhaSnmad 
taj^ht that Jesus was miraculously bord of 
&e' Virgin Mary, who was sister 'of Aaron 
lin'd- the daughter, of/ Imran, near the trunk 
of ft palm tree: That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unchaste ; but* the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother’s 
honour. That Jesus performed miracfea, 
giving life to a clay figure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the -leper, quickeniz^g 
ike dead, and bringing down .if table from 
heaven " as a festival and a sign.” That he 
fJesils) was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro- 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jews intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, For they did not crucify 
Jbsus, but only his likeness. That he is 
2 I 0 W in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples I 
disputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the ** Father, the Mother, and the Son.” 
That he will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
^he Cross, remove the poll-taz from the 
infidels. That he will reign as a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 
Madinah, between the graves of Abu Bakr 
and *Umar. 

/. — The Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Surah iii. 37-43: **And remember when 
the angels said, * 0 Mary ! verily hath God 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee above the women of the worlds ! 0 Mary ! 
be devout towards thy Lord, and prostrate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.’ 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee : To thee, O Muhammad! do 
we reveal it; for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Mary ; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Remember 
wjien the angel said, < O Mary I Verily God 
announceth to thee the Word from Him : His 
name shall be, Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, 
illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who havb near access to God ; 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle and when gi*own up ; and he shall be 
one of the jnst.’ She waid, ^How, O my 
Lord 1 shall I have a son, when man hath not 
touched me?’ He said, *Thu8: God will 
create what He will; when 'He decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, ** Be,” and it is.’ And 
He will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and the Evangel ; and he shall 
be an apostle to the chili'en of Israel.” 

Surah xix.- 16-21 : ** And make mention in 
the l^k, of Mary, when she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a veil to shroud 
herself tram them : and We sent Onr spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a I 
perfect Ikiiik She said : * I fly (or refuge 
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from thee to the God of, Mercy 1 If then 
fearest Him, begone from me' He said : * I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.’ She said : * How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.’ He 
said ; * So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said : 
**Eaay is this with me; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.” ”* 

[In the earlier part of Surah iii. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of <Imran. 
Commentators say that *Imran died before 
Mary was bom. In the traditions it is stated 
Mthat the only two persons bom into^the 
world who have not boon touched of the DevU 
are Mary and her son Jesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “ When she went 
eastward'' Husain says, she went out of her 
house in’ an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 

II. — The Birth of Jesus, 

Surah nix. 22-34 : And she conceived him, 
and retired with him to a far-off place.. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said : * Oh, would that I had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite 1 ’ And one cried to her from below 
her : * Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro- 
vided a streamlet at thy feet : — And shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripe dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye : and 
shouldst thou see a man, say, — Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy. — To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, * 0 Mary ! now bast thou done a 
strange thing! 0 sister of Aaron I Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, nor un- 
chaste thy mother.’ And she made a sign to 
them, pointing towards the babe. • They said, 
* How shall we speak with him who is in the 
cradle, an infant ? ’ It said, * Verily, I am 
the servant of God ; He hath given me the 
Book, and He hath made me a prophet ; and He 
hath made me blessed wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almsgiving 
80 long as I shall live ; and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me : and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on me the day 1 was bom, and will be the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
to life.” 

Surilh xxiii. 62. **And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign ; and we pre- 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Vfahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise^^butthe Muslim commen- 
tators all refeir it to the place of abode ; and 
al-Bai^awi and Husain' say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Bamleh I Husain 
says Jesus was bom in Bethlehem. The ex- 
I preesion* ** 0 sister of Ajamn^' as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an aoMfit'onism 
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of some consequence, but the commentators 
get over the difficulty. The Kamiilan say it 
is a figurative expression implying that she 
was pure and righteous like n sister of Aaron, 
fiat al-BaizawI says it means that ahe was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest 
that there was a confusion betwoan Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al-Baizawl says . “ The palm to which she 
fled, that she might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trunk, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
supplied her with fruits for her icfreshmcnt, 
as 18 mentioned immediately.'' Mr. Sale 
says : It has been observed, that the Mo- 
hammedan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin Mary very much resembles that of 
Latona, as described by the poets, not only 
in this ciroumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though some say Latona embraced 
an olivc-tiGc, or an olive and :i palm, or else 
two laurels), but also in that of their infants 
speaking, which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb" (See Homer, //ywn. in 
Apolt. ; Callmiach, Hymn, in Delnm ) 

III — The M\iacU\ of Jcfiua. 

Surah iii 43-4G “ And lie will teach him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel , and he shall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel ‘ Now have I come,’ 
he will say, • to you with a sign from youi 
Lord : Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the figure of a bird and 1 will breathe 
mto It, and it shall become, by God's leave, 
a bird .\nd I will heal the blind, and the 
leper ; and by God’s leave will 1 quicken the 
dead , and I will tell you what \e cat. and 
what ve store up m your houses ' Truly in 
this will be a sign foi you, if ye aie belie\ois ' 
And when Jesus peiccivcd unboln’f on then 
part, He .said, ‘ Who my hclper.s vsiih God? ’ 
The apostles s.-iid, ‘ Wc will be God's helpers ’ 
We believe in God. and be.ii thou witness that 
wc are Mu.slims O oui Loid ! we behove in 
what thou hast sent down, and w’c follow the 
apostle; write us up, then, with those who 
bear witnos.s to him.*"' 

[The commentators al-J.ilidan say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat,foi it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it flew while they 
looked at it , but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That be cured 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that be 
raised Lazarus (‘Azar) from the dead , also 
Sbem, the son of Noah, who had been dead 
'4,000 years, but he died immediately , also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
^a tax-collector.] 

Sfliah V. 112-115 : “Remember when the 
Apostles said : * 0 Jesus, Son of Mary I is 
thy Lord able to send dowm a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven ? ’ He said : 

* Fear God if ye be believers.’ They said : 

* We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured ; and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnesses 
thereof/ Jesns, Son of Mary, said : * 0 God, 


our Lord! send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it mky become a recurring fes- 
tival to us, to the first of us and to the last 
of ns, and u sign from thee ; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art the best of nourishers.' 
And God said: * Verily, 1 will cause it to 
descend unto you ; but w'hoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely chastise 
him with a chastisement wherewith I will 
not chastise any other creature.’ ” 

[Mr Sale, in his commentary on this 
miiacle, says (quoting from al-Baizawi) : — 

' This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators Jesus having, at the request of 
his followers, asked it of God. a red table 
immediately descended in their sight, between 
two clouds, .indwiis set before them Where- 
upon be rose up. and having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and then took ofT the cloth 
which covered the tabic, ing, ‘In the name 
of God, the best providci of food!' What 
tho piovisioiis weie, with which this table 
was turnisbed. is a matter wherein the ex- 
positois are not agiced. One will have them 
to be nine rakes of bread and nine fishes ; 
anothei, bread and flesh . .mother, all sorts of 
food, except flesh anothei. all snits of food, 
except bread and fle'^h , anothei. all except 
bread and fish, anothei, one fish, which had 
the taste of .ill mannei of food . and another, 
fiuits of paradise , but the most received 
tiadition i*', that when the table was uncovered, 

I thcic appealed .1 li^li readv dressed, without 
I scales oi pnckly fins, diopping wnlh fat, 
having salt placed at its head, and vinegar at 
Its tail, and roiiiul it .all sorts of hcibs, except 
leeks, and (i\o lo.ives of bicad. on one of 
which theie wcie olivo'^, on the second, honey; 
on the thud, butter, on the fourth, rheese ; 
and on the fifth, diicd flesh. They add, that 
Jesus, at ihe lequcst of the apostles, showed 
them anothei mii.iclc. by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its sc.des and fins to return 
to It ; at which the slanders - by. being 
affrighted, he caused it to become as it was 
befoie that one thousand three hundred men 
and women, all afflicted w ith bodily infirmities 
or poveity, ate of these piovision^, and were 
satisfied, the fish icmaining whole as it was 
at fiist , that then the tabic flew up to heaven 
in the sight of all , and everyone who had 
pai taken of this food weie delivered from 
their inlirmiticb and misfqrtuncs ; and that it 
continued to descend for forty days together,, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun declined, Jind was then taken up into’ 
tho clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
waiters are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable ; 
but most think tho words of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it to 
magic art ; or, as others pretend, for stealing 
some of the victuals from off it.*] • 

l'^. — The Mission of Jesus, 

SOrah Ivii. 26, 27: ** And of old sent we N’oah 
and Abraham, and on their seed con/erred the 
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gift of prophecy, and the 'Book ; and some of 
them T^e guided aright ; but many wete evil 
doers. Then we onused our apostles to follow 
in their footsteps ; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and w^gave 
him the Evangel and we put into the^earts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion : but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
.been observed : but to such of them as be- 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse.'’ 

Surah v. 50, 51 : And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Jesus, the son of Mary, 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him : and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidance and light, confirmatory of the pre- 
ceding Law ; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God ; — And that the people of the 
Evangel may judke according to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down — such are 
the perverse.” • 

Surah ii. 81 : “ Moreover, to Moses gave 
we * the Book,’ and wc raised up apostles 
after him ; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
we clear proofs of his mission, and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then ‘ns an 
apostle cometh to you with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others ? ” 

Surah ii. 254 : ** Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others * Those 
to whom God hath spoken. He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signs, and wo strength- 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased, they who came after them would 
not have w'rangled, after the clear signs bad 
reached them. But into di-sputes they felt: 
some of them believed, and some were infidels ; 
yet if God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled : but God doth what • be 
will.” 

Surah Ixi. C: “And lememhcr when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, '^O children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God's apostle to you to con- 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostle that shall come after 
me whose name shall be Ahmad ! ' But w hen 
he (Ahmi^d) presented himself with clear 
proofs of bis mission, they said, * This is 
manifest sorcery I ’ ” 

Surah vL 85 : “And Zachariah, John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.” 

Surah iv. 157 : “ And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book but shall 
believe in him (Jesus) before his death, and 
in the day of judgment he shall be a witness 
against them.” 

Surah iii. 44 : “ And I have come to attest 
the law which was before me; and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
you; and I come to you with a sign from 
your Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me ; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord : 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way.** • 


V, — The Cmcijixion of Jesus, 

Surah iii. 47-50: “And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted : But of those who plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, ' 0 
Jesus! verily I will cause thee to die, and 
will take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not ; and I will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to mo is your return, and wherein 
yc differ will I decide between you. And ns to 
those who believe nof, 1 will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next ; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ But as to those who believe, and do 
the things that are right, Ho will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not the doors 
of evil.” 

Surah iv. 155, 15G: “ And for their unbelief 
[are the Jews cursed] — and for their having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny, — 
And for their saying, * Verily we have slain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God.* Yet they alow him not, and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness. And they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him • Xo sure know- 
ledge had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself And God 
is Mighty, Wise! ” 

[Sale, in his notes on the Qur'an, says : 
“ The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him ; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
where Jesus was, to kill him; and others 
that it was Judas himself, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jew's to betray him for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent to take him. They add, that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in effigy, was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acejuaint them how the J(;,W8 
were deceived, and was then taken up a 
.second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story was an original in- 
vention of Mohammad’s ; but they are cer- 
tainly mistaken ; for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his time. The 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, denied that Christ himself suffered, but 
[asserted] that Simon the Cirenean was cruci- 
fied in his place. The Corinthians before 
them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did beliove the same thing, 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, that was crucified. Photius 
tells us that he road a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the acts of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul ; and 
among other things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in' his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The “Cross of 
Christ ” is the missing link in the Muslim’s 
ereed ; for we have in Islim the great 
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Anomaly of a religion which re]eoti the 
doctrine of a sacrifice for sin, whilst its great 
central feast is a Feast of Sacrifice. It is 
related by the Muslim historian al-WaqidI, 
that Muhammad had such, repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every- 
thing brought to his house with that 6gure 
upon it.] 

VI. — Divinity and Sonship of Christy and Hie 
Sinteseness. 

Sfirah aiz. 86, 86: “ That is Jesus the son 
of Mary, the word of truth (Q^fu 'l-Haqq'), 
whereon ye do dispute I God could not take 
to Himself a son I Celebrated be His praise ! 
When He decrees a matter He only says to it, 

' BE,* and it is ; and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, so worship Him : this is the 
right way. But the sects have differed 
among themselves.'* 

Surah iii. 51, 52: ** These signs, and this 
wise warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, 
<Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. He 
created Him of dust He then said to ]iim. 

‘ Be * — and he was." 

Surah zliii. 57-65. "And when the Son of 
Mary was sot forth as an instance of divine 
powers lo ! Ihy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And they said, * Are our gods or is 
ho the better? ’ They put this forth to thee 
only in the spirit of dispute. Yea, they are 
a contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom wo favoured, and proposed 
as an instance of divine power to the children 
of Israel ; and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angels to succeed you 
on earth : and he shall be a sign of the last 
hour ; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me : 
this is the right way ; and lot not .Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe 
And when Josus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, ‘ Now am I come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you ; fear 
yo God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord ; wherefore, wor- 
ship ye him : this is a right way.* But tho 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves ; but woo to those who thus trans- 
gressed, because of the punishment of an 
Afflictive day I " 

Surah ix. 30 . “ The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of God ; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God ; that is what 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
aayings of those who misbelieved before- 
God light them 1— How they lie ! ’* 

Surah iii. 72, 73 “ And some truly are there 
among them who torture tho Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture And they say, * This is from 
God ’ ; yet it is not from God and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so 
It beseemoth not a man, that God should give 
him the Scriptures and the Wisdom, and tho 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, ‘Be ye worshippers of me. 
ns well as of God*, but rather, ‘Bo ye 
perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye 


know the Scriptures, and have studied 
deep.*” 

Surah v. 19 . " Infldels now are they who 
say, * Verily God is the Mes^ah Ibn Maryam 
(son of Mar;^ ! Sat * And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and bis mother, and all 
who are on the earth together ? * " 

There is a remarkable Hadis related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophets, he could not 
charge our Lord with sia It is as follows : 

" The Prophet of God said, ‘ In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, and they will be greatly distressed, 
and will say, " Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intercede for 
us, that we might be taken from this place, 
and bo delivered from tribulation and sorrow? " 
Then these men will go to Adam, and will 
say, “ Thou art the father of all men, God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee ! ’’ And Adam will 
say, "I am not of that degree of eminenoe 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, he was the first who was 
sent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth." Then they will go to Noah and 
ask for intercession, and he will say, " I am 
not of that degree which yc Buppose." And 
he win remember the sin which be committed 
in asking the Lord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hud), not knowing whether it was a 
right request oi not ; and he will say, " Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God," 
Then, they will go to Abiaham, and he will 
say, " I am not of that degree which ye sup- 
pose." And he will remember the tbreo 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
world ; and he will say, " Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him." 
And they will go to Moses, and Moses will 
say, '* I am not of that degree which ye 
suppose." And he will remember the sin 
which he committed in slaying a man, and he 
will say, "Go to Jesus, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.'* Then they will go to 
Jesus, and He will say, "Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first and last." Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will ask permission to go 
into God’s presence and intercede for them."* 
(Miehkdtt book xxiii ch. xii.) 

[In dealing with Muhammadans the Chris- 
tian missionary must not treat their system 
as though the teachings of Islam were pre- 
cisely those of the modern Socinians (we 
speak of the uiodein Socinians, for both the 
Socini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi- 
raculous conception of Cbn.st, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) Islam admits of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
He is the “ITbrf/" which God "conveyed 
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into Mary**; and whilst the other five 
great prophets are but “ the chosen," the 
preacher,” ^ “ the friend,” “ the converser 
with,” and **tha messenger of” God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the Spirit of God'* He 
•is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
(prophets ; and whilst Muhammad is doad and 
‘buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divines 
admit that Jesus ‘^saw no corruption,” and 
atill lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in the Hadis that the 
Haqiijaiu't’Mubammadiyah or the Nur-i-Mu- 
hammad, ** the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us” is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind ] 

VII. — 7%c Tnmty. 

Surah v. 76-79 : *• They misbelieve who say, 
‘Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary ’ ; 
but the Messiah said, ' 0 children of Israel ! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord , verily, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. They misbelieve who say, ‘ Verily, 
God is the third of throe, for there is no God 
but one ; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis- 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again tovrards God and ask 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful.* The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet ! Prophets before him have 
passed away ; and his mother was a confessor ; 
they used both to cat food. Spe how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside ! ” 

Surah iv. 169' ‘‘ 0 ye people of the Book 1 
overstep not bounds in your religion ; and of 
God, speak only tnith. The Messiah, Jesus, 
son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mary, and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not, * Three * . 
(i.e. there is a Tnmty) — Forbear — it* will be 
better for you. God is only one God I Far 
be it from His glory that He should have a 
son 1 ' His, whatever is in the Heavens, and 
whatever is fn the Earth I And God is a 
su£Qcient Guardian.” 

' Surah v. 1 16, 1 1 7 : “ And when God shall say 
— ‘ 0 Jesus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind — “ Take me and my mother as two 
Gods, beside God ? He shall say — ‘ Glory 
be unto Thee ! it is not for mo to say that 
which 1 know to be not the truth ; had 1 said 
th%t, verily thou wouldost have known it: 
Thou knowest what is in me, but ^ know not 
what is in Thee ; for Thou well knowest 
things unseen I 1 spake not to them aught 
but that which thou, didst bid me — “ Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord ” ; and 1 was 
a witness against, them so long as I was 
amongst them : but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thou wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all’ ” 

^From the text of the Qur’an it appears 
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that Muhammad thought the, Holy Trinity qf 
the Christians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin ; and historians tell us 
that there existed in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridiana, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a cake called Collyris; it is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex- 
pression “ they both ate food,” we must 
conclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baizuwi (a.h. 685), in his commentary 
on Surah iv. 169, says : “ Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there arc three 
Gods,” namely, and al-Masih andMaryam ; 
or “ Do not say God is Throe,” meamng that 
thcie are Three Aganini (^\i\) or Essences 
— Ab (Father), Ibn (Son^and Jiuhut-Quds 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus . .1/;, 
the Zdt or Essence; /6n, the‘//moi Know- 
ledge , and Ruhu 7-Qur/, the Hayiit or Life of 
God. 

Husain (a.h. 900) quotes al-Baizuwi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

The Jalalan (a.h. 911) say “ Three” means 
Allah and Hsa and his Mother. 

The word generally used by Muhammadan 
wnters for the Trinity is at-Tadi^s 
[thin ITT ] 

VIII. — The Second Coming oj Je^us. 

The Qur'an has no definite teaching on the 
.subject, but the Traditions have, ^ieo J/isA- 
kdtu'l-Mu'idblhy book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

Abu ?Iurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ 1 swear by God, it is ne-ir, when Jesu.s, 
soi^of Mary, will descend from the heavens 
upon your people, a just king, and he mil 
break the cross, and will kill the swine, and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
much that nobody will accept of it , and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world and everything m it.” 

And Abu Hurairah said, ^ If ye doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (Surah iv. 157), and there shall not be 
one of those who have received the Scrip- 
tures who shall not bebeve in Him (Jesus) 
before His death.” 

Abu Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I swear by God, Jesus son of Mary 
will come down, a just king ; he will kill the 
swine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man's being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man ; and verily, Jesus 
will call people to wealth, and nobody will 
take it.” 

Jabir relates that the Prophet* said : “ A sec- 
tion of my people will alv^ays fight for the 
true religion, and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection. Then Jesup son of Mary will 
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oomf down ; and the prince of my people will 
say to him, * Gome in front, and say ^prayers 
for os.’ And he will say to him, * I eball not 
‘act aa Im&m, beoanae some of you are princea 
OTer others.’ And Jeans will say this from 
respect to my people.” 

*Abda'llah ibn * Amr relates that the Prophet 
«aid: ** Jesus will come down to the earth, 
and will marry and have children, and will 
stay on the earth forty-five years, and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial ; and 
I and Jesus shall rise up from one place, 
between Abu-Bakr and *Umar.” [hujrah.] 

IX. — Hia Exaltation in Heaven. 

There is some differenco of opinion aa to 
where Jesus Christ now is. All Muslim 
divines agree that '* he saw no corruption,” 
but they differ as to the exact stage of 
celestial bliss in which he resides in the body. 
According to a tradition by Qatadah {Mish- 
kdt^ book xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad said, on 
the night of the Mi‘raj or celestial journey, 
he saw John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
The Jalalan agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known as the Jdmi*u 7- 
Bajidn (vol. i. 656) it is said ho is in the third 
region of bliss ; whilst soma say he is in the 
fourth. 

X . — The Disciples of Jesus. 

The dis^les of Jesus are called in the 
Qur^n al-Hawdrtyimf a word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopic root, signifying 
** to send,” but which al-Baizawi says means 
“ white ones,” and that it was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men or because they wore 
white clothes. It is noticeable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an. In the story told of disciples 
visiting the city (of Antioch), three disciples 
are mentioned, and commentators say they 
were John, Jude and Simon. [Sec Surah 
xxxvi. 13, 19— IIABIB THE CARPENTER.^ John 
the Baptist and hi^> father Zacharias are 
mentioned. (Surahs .\ix. 7, xxi. 90.) 

JETHRO. [shu‘aib.] 

JEWELS. ArahicJauhar 
Jawdhir. According to the Hiddyah 
a thief is liable to suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, such as a ring set 
with emerald, ruby, or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of an 
indifferent nature, neither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. ii. p. 93.) 

A aillim sale [billdi], or a sale in trust, of 
jewels and marine shells, is not lawful, becaure 
the unities of those vary in^ their value. 
(Vol ii p. 639.) In the partition of property, 
jewels must not be divided by the Qazl, but 
by mutual arrangement in the family, because 
of the great difference in the actual value of 
lewels. (Vol. iv. 18.) 

TEWS. JUDAISM. The Jews 

aie mentioned in the Qur'an and Traditions 
under the names of Yahudi , pi- Yahud, 

and Band fsrd-il ( ^)t ’’ Children of 
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IsnaL’* No distlaotioB is made between Jew's 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to be 
a people in possession of a divine book, and a^ 
called AhUi 'l^Kiidb^ or people of the book,” 
Moses is their special law-^^ ^braham 
not having been a Jew, but a *^anlf Muslim”) ; 
they are a people highly-favonr^ of God, 
but are said to have perverted the meanixv; of 
Scripture, and to have called Ezra ** the Son 
of God.” They have an intense hatred of all 
true Muslims ; and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been 
changed into apes and swine, and others 
will have their hands tied to their necka 
and be cast into the Fire at the Day of 
Judgment. 

The following are the selections from the 
Qur’an relating to the Jews 

Surah ii. 116: ** 0 children of Israeli 
remember my favour wherewith I have 
favoured you, and that high above all man« 
kind have I raised yon.” 

Surah v 48, 49 : “ Verily, we have sent down 
the law (T'aurdf) wherein are guidance and 
light By it did the prophets who professed 
Islam judge the Jews ; and the doctors and 
the teachers judged by that portion of the 
Book of God, of which they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, 0 Jews 1 fear 
not men but fear Me ; and barter not away 
my signs for a mean price ! And whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down— -such 
are the Infidels. And therein have wo enacted 
for them, ^ Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation ’ Whoso 
shall compromise it as alhiB shall have therein 
the expiation of his sin ; and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down — such are 
the transgressors.” 

Surah lii. 60 : ** Abraham was not a Jew, 
nor yet a Christian. He was a Hanif Muslim, 
and not an idolater.” 

Surah ix. 30 : “ The Jews say, ‘ Ezra 
('Uzai^ is a son of God ’ ; and the Christians 
say, * The Messiah is a son of God.' Such 
the saying in their mouths 1 They resemble 
the saying of the Infidels of old ! God do 
battle with them ! How are they misguided! ” 

Surah vi. 147 : “ To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the fat, 
save what might be on their backs, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached to the bone. 
With thid have we recompensed them, because 
of their transgression: and verily, we are 
indeed equitable.” 

Surah iv. 48, 49 : ** Among the Jews are those 
who displace the words of their Scriptures, 
and say, * We have heard, and we have not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one that heareth 
not ; and look at ub ’ ; perplexing with tneir 
tongues, and wounding the Faith by their 
revilmgs. But if they would say, * We have 
heard, and we obey ; hear thou, and regard- 
ub'; it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for thoir unbeUef. 
Few only of them are believers I ” 

Surah ir.' 70-73 ; “ Desire ye then that for 
your sakes the Jews should believe? Yet a 
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part of them board the word of God, and then, 
after they had understood it, perverted it. 
and knew* that they did so. And when they 
fall in with the faithful, they say, ‘ Wo 
helieve ' ; hut when they are apart one with 
another, they say, ' Will ye acquaint them 
with what God hath revealed to you. that 
they may dispute with vou about it in the 
presence of your Lord?’ Understand >e 
their aim ? Know they not that God knuweth 
what they hide, as well as what they bring to 
light? But theie are ilhteratos among them 
who are not acquainted with the Book, but 
with lies only, and have but vague faucies 
Woe to those who with theii owm hands tran- 
scribe the Book corruptly, and then say. 

* This IS from God,’ that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woe tliento them fm that 
which their hands have written! and. Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made ! ” 

Surah v. G4-60 . “Say- 6 people of the 
Book ! do ye not disavow us only because wo 
believe in God, and in what He bath sent down 
to ns, and in what He hath sent down afore- 
time, and because most of you are doers of ill ? 
Sat: Can I announce to you any retiibutidn 
worse than that which awa\teth them with 
God? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry— some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine . and 
they who worship Tagut are in evil }dight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path ! 
When they presented themselves to you they 
said, • We believe'; but Infidels theveame in 
unto yon, and Infidels they went foith ! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shall thou .see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to eat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they ha\c 
done ! Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would have 
been their doings ! * The hand of (lod/ say 

the Jews, Ms chained up.' Their own hands 
shall be chained up — and for that which they 
have said shall the\ be cursed \ay ! out- 
stretched are both His hands! At Flis own 
pleasure does He bestow gifts. That which I 
hath been sent down to thee from thy Loid 
will surely incieasc the lebclhon and unbelief 
of many of them , and we have put enmity 
and hatred between them that shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle a beacon lire for f ar shall God quench 
it ! and their aim will be to abet disorder on 
the earth : but Ood jovetb not the abettors of 
disorder.” 

Nearly all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history arc 
either mentioned by name m the Qur'an or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com- 
mentaries 

(a) In the Qur'an we have Adam (Adam), 
Abel (Hdbif), Cain (Qdbil), Enoch (Idris), 
‘Noah (Nuh), Abraham (Ibrahim), Lot iLut), 
Isaac (Ishaq), Ishmael (Ismd^if), Jacob 
(Ya*guo), Joseph (yiisii/). Job (Aii/ub\ 
Moses (Mtisd), Aaron ( Hdrun), Korah ( Q^run), 
Pharaoh (Ftr*aun), Haman (Hdmdn), David 
4(Z>d'v<0i (Jdlut), Solomon (Sulaimdn^^ 
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Saul (Tidiit), Jonah (Yunus), Elisha (i-l/- 
yasa^). 

(h) In tlic Tiaditions and in the earliest 
commentaries on the Quran, arc mentioned : 
Eve (ffawwd*), Hngar (Haytrr), Nobuchad- 
nez/nr (Bulhtnas^ar), .Joshua ( Yushn^), Jere- 
miah (Anntyd), Isaiah (.S'Aa‘yn’), Benjamin 
( /?im/f7mhi).10zckii;l (//icf/;/), hmxhim (litiluim), 
Daniel (Ddniydl), Sarah (Sduih), and many 
others. But it is remarkable that after Solo- 
mon, theic IS no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah 

(c) The chief incidents of .Tcwi.sh history 
aic rccoided in tlie Qui’an witli a strange and 
curious admixture of Rabbinical fable. The 
cication of the woild, the formation of Adam 
.ind Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Eden, 
Cam’s and Abel's saei ilices. llie death of Abel , 
Noah's pleaching, the Aik built, the deluge, 
the towei of Babol ; Abraham, the friend of 
God, his cull fiom idolati y, Isaac the son of 
jjromiso, Sarah’s incredulity, Hngar and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the plain ; 
.Jacob and the tubes, Joseph sold into P^gypt, 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph tempted, the di earns 
of the baker and butlei.und of the king; 
Mo*jes, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
F!gyptian, Hies to Midian, woiks miracles in 
the presence of lMiaiaoh,uianria from heaven, 
the giving f>f the law, Aaron’s lod, the golden 
calf, the pass.age of the Red .Sea . Job's 
patience, Balaam cuising the Isineliles. 
David's psalms, his sin and rejiciitance, 
Solomon’s wisdom, the Queen of Slieba, the 
building of the temple , Jonah’s pleaching, 
his cheapo from the fish • ihc'jc and many 
other incidents, o\idently taken from the Old 
Testament, and w-oi ked up into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpicta- 
tions, form the chiof historical portion of the 
Qur’an. 

(d) Many of the doctrines and social pre- 
cepts of the Qui'aii an* also frcmi .Judaism. 
The Umtj of fiod, the ininiKtry of angels, 
the inf>pirrd law, the law of rnainagc and 
divoicc. domchtic slavciuthe da\ of Sacii- 

I lice, piayci and ablution, the lex lalioms, the 
degices of affiniU, the stoning of the adul- 
terer, and many other injunctions, arc pre- 
cisely those of the Mu-<inic code, with .some 
modifications to meet the rcquircmonts of 
Arabian social life. 

Whil.st, therefore, Muhammad took little of 
his religious systcrii fiom Christianity, lie wa.s 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for his his- 
torical nairutives and his doctrines and pre- 
cepts. Islam is nothing more nor less thar 
Judaism plus the Apostlcship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jc.su.s form no part of his 
religious system, [christiamty.] 

(e) The Quraish charged, Muhammad with 
want of originality in bia revelations. For 
even at the end of his career,' and when he 
was uttering his latest Surahs, “ they said, 
as our verses were rehearsed to them — 
* This IS nothing but tales of yore.'” (Surah 
viii. 31.) “ And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down? They said, 
‘Old folk’s talcs."' (Surah x^i. 25.) Th^ 
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Qnraish ovon charged him with having ob- 
tained assistant;^, “ They said it is only some 
mortal who teaches him." 'And Muhammad 
admits there was someone who might be sus- 
pected of helping him, for he replies, The 
tongue of him whom they lean towards is 
barbarous and this (Qur’an) is plain Arabic." 
(Surah xvi. 105 ) Husain, the commentator, 
-in remarking upon this verse, says, “ It is 
related that there was a slave belonging to 
'Amr ibn 'Abdi 'Ilah nl-Hazrami, named Jabr 
(and accoiding to some a'ffccond slave named 
Yasar), who used to road the Law and the 
(iospol, and. Muhammad used, when ho 
passed, to stand and listen." 

And the whole construction of the Qur'an 
bears out the supposition that its subject 
matter was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What- 
ever he may have heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yas&r of the text of the Old and 
Xew Testament scriptures, it is very evident 
that he obtained his explanations from one 
well versed in Talmudic loro. A Jewish 
Rabbi, Abraham Qoiger. in a.d. 1833, wrote 
a prize essay in answer to the question put by 
the university : “ Inquiratur in fontes Alco- j 
rani seu legis Muhammedicio eos, qui ox | 
Judaeismo don vandi sunt." His essay in reply 
is entitled, “ Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume aufgenommcn ? " In this trea- 
tise It is clearly dcmonstiated how much the 
whole system of Islam is indebted to Tal- 
mudic Judaism for its teachings Its nar- 
latives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terms, are chiotly derived fiom those of the 
Talmud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Ainold, Hcr- 
*ihom, McCaul, Bishop Barclay. Deutsch, 
Lightfoot, Schottgen, Ugolini. Meuschen 
(which ponding a complete tianslation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Qur’an, 
reveal how entirely Muhammad consti-uctcd 
his religious ay.stom nn the lines of Talmudic 
.Judaism. Wo arc indebted to the late Dr. 

J. M. Arnold’s and t'hrtstuimty ^ for the 

following review uf the subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the fuct.s given in 
Geiger's celebrated essay, already referred 
to. 

The seven heavens and the seven earths 
which arc held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’an.' During the 
creation, God’s glorious throne was placed in 
the air upon the water ^ According to the 
Talmud, “ the world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is the sixtieiu part of 
Eden"; and Muhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of heaven and 
earth.3 Both in the Qur'w and Talmud wo 
find seven hells as the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each hoU has seven gates in 
both documents.^ The entrance of Jahan- 

» Chaglga,U 2. .. _ 

” Basnl on Oen. i. 2 ; and Sdraha xi 9 ; xxvii. 26 ; 
xxlil. 117 Ixuv. 15. 

-* Thaanith, x. ; Fesaahim, zeiv. ; and Surah lii. 
127. 

* TaLmtid Eurbin, zix. 1 ; Midtosh on Ps. xi. ; and 
Shiah XV. 44. 
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nam is marked, according to the Sukkab, by 
two date-trees, between which smoke issues ; 
and the Qur’an speaks of a tree in hell 
[zaqqcm] of which the damned are to eat, 
and of which many terrible thing.s are related ' 
In the Talmud the prince of hell demands 
supply for his domain, and a similar request 
is made in the Qur'un.* Between the seven 
heavens and the seven hells is an inicrmediato 
place [a‘raf], foi those who arc too good to 
be cast into hell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven ^ Thi.s intermediate 
abode is, however, so narrow, that the con- 
versations of the blessed and the damned on 
either side may be overheaid. .\gain, the 
happiness of Paradise [paradise] is similarly 
described in both Talmud and Qur'an aLo 
the dilliculty of attaining it. The Talmud^ 
declares that it is as ca.sy for an elephant to 
enter through the eve of a needle , the 
Qur an substituting a camel for an elephant ^ 
That the dead live in the .sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the same term-, 
and that tbore la no admi-«sion to the actual 
presence of the Almighty before the Day of 
Judgment ami the resurrection of the dead** 
The signs of the last day as gnen in the 
Qur’an are borrowed equally from the Scrip- 
tures and the Talmud " [resurrection ] 

The lengthened descriptions in the Qur’an 
of the future resurrection and judgment arc 
also tinged with a Talmudical colouring 
That the several members of the human body 
shall bear witness again.*t the damned, and 
that idols shall share in the punishment of their 
worshippers, is stated m both the Talmud 
and Qur'un " The time of the last judgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewi .h or Scriptural sentence, that " one day 
with God 1 " like a thousand " * The Jews, m 
speaking of the resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the sending down of ram; the 
Qur'an also affirms that thi'. means of 
quickcmng the dead will be employed.'® 
Further still, the Talmudic.!! idea that the 
dead will rise in the gaiments in which they 
wero buried, likewise has been adopted by 
Islam." The Jewi.sb opinion wa.s that "all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses In a 
clear mirror. ’’ In the Qur'an, God sends 
down His angelic messenger, Gabriel, as "the 
Holy Ghost," with lovelations ; and this very 

1 Sukkab xxxvii. , and Surahs xxxvii. 60) zliv. 
43. 

^ Othiotb bj Kabbi Akiba, vui. 1 ; and Siirah 1. 
29. 

^ Midiush on Eccles vii. 14; and SOrah vii. 44- 
47 

• Mishnah Aboth, iv. 17; and Sfiraha ix. 38| 
xiii. 26. 

B SOrah vu. 38. 

• SOrahs bexv. 23 ; Ixxxix. 27. 

^ SOrahs xxi. 104; xxxix. 67; xliv. 9; xvii. 60; 
xzi. 98, zzii. 2; xxvii. 89. Compared with Im. 
zxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. xxzvui., xxxix. 

B Chagiga, xxvi. ; ThoMitbzl. ; and SOrahs xziv. 
24; xxzvi. xli. 19; Sukkah, xziz. , and SOrah 
xxi. 98. 

• Ps. xo. 4 ; Sanhedrin, zcv 2 ; and SOrah xxu. 
46 : xxxii. 4 : Ezek. xzxvii 13 ; and SOrah c. 9. 

lo ThBanitn,at the beginning ; and SOraha vi. 95» 
xxz. 49 : xxzvi. 33 ; xli 39 ; xllii. 10. 

Saunedrin, xo. 2 ; Khethubhoth, cxi. 2. 
xa Jebhamoth, xluc. ; and Surah xiiii. 50« 
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Dotion of Gkbriel being considered the Spirit 
of Ciod seems to be borrowed from the Jews.* 
the demonology of tho Qur’an is 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Tl^ee pro> 
pertiea the demons heve in common with 
angels, and three with men— they have wings 
like angels, they can fly from one end of the 
world to the other, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No, but 
they listen behind the veil, The three 
properties in common with men are : they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.^ 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qnr’an, 
and spun out ad libitum \ for instance, whilst 
listening once' to the angelic conrersations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
m the Talmud and the Qur'an; thus it 
happened that when the servant of God 
btood np to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on him in the crowd. [ geku.1 

Amongst the moral precepts whicn are 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey their parents 
when the latter demand that which is evi].^ 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 

' or even riding devotions may be shortened 
in urgent cases, without committing sin;* 
drunken persons are not to engage in acts of 
wor.><hip;^ ablutions before prayer are in 
special cases enforced, but generally required 
both in the Talmud and the Qur'im each per- 
mit the use of sand instead of water [tayam- 
mom]. when the latter is not to be procured.^ 
Tho Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction 
“ Cry not in your prayers ” ; in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to be performed when one is able to dis- 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the com- 
mencement of the fast in the Qur’an." 
[bamazan.] 

The following social precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism : a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
again*^ [divorce] ; mothers are to nurse their 
children two full years ; and the degrees of 
ai^ty within which marriages are lawfal.*^ 
fMARRUGE.] The historical incidents which 
Muhammad borrowed from Judaism are 
embodied, regaixHess of the sources from 
which he gleaned them, and indiffereiit to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
MuhAvmftil appropriates none of the historical 

^ 1 Kiw ariit 21, 

* Ghasisa 1 ; and S&rahs xv. 17, 34; xuviL 
7B a Izj 3. 24 ; Izvii. 5 ; zxztII. 7 j Luii. 

f Stlxah IzxlL 19. 

« Jebhanoth, vi. ; and SOrah nlz. 7. 

* Berachoth, z.; and BQrahs 11. 230; Ul. 188; z. 
13, 

* Miflhnah Beraehoth, iv. 4 ; and S&rali iv. 102. 

* Bezacboth, zzzi. 8: and SCirabi iv. 46. 

* Ulshnah Beraohotb, lii. 4 ; and Biliabs iv, 46 ; 

v. 9< 

* Beraoboth, zlvl. i and Sbrah v. 8. 

Besa^oth zzzl. 2 ; and Surah zvli, 110, 

IX iCiabnah Bericbotb. 1,2; and SOiah 11. 188, 
Miahnah Jebhainotb, iv. 10; and BOmh 11. 228. 
Talmud Ketbuboth, li. 1; and Btiraha 11. 283 ; 
rzil. 13 ( ixlv. 31 ( Joseph,, Aniiq. 11. 9i 


way-marks which detenoine the sreat epoehe 
recorded in the Old Testament, but coiifliiee 
himself to certain ooourrebees in the Uvea of 
single individuals. At the heiad of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Sdrah, iL 2B-38 we read, 

“ When thy Lord said to the angels, Verily I am 
goings to place a substitute on earth, they said. 
Wilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Thy 
praise and sanctify Thee. God . anawereo, 
Verily I know that which ye know not ; and 
He taught Adam the names .of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me thd names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered. Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teachest us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, 0, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he bad told them their 
names, God said, Did I not tell you that 1 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal?'* Let us examine whence the 
Qur'an obtained this information. “When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them, We will make 
man m onr own image (Gen. i. 26). Then 
said they. What is man, that Thou remem- 
berest him (Psalm viiL 6), what shall 
be his peculiarity ? He answered, Hjs wis- 
dom is superior to yours. Then brought He 
before them cattle, animals, and birds, and 
asked for tbeir names, but they knew it not. 
After man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered. This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a cameL 
But what is thy name? To me it becomes 
to be called * earthly,' for from * earth ’ I 
am created."* To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor- 
ship Adam,^ which is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudic writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor- 
shipping man, but were prevent^ by God ; 
others precisely agree with the Qur'an,* that 
God commanded the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exception of 
Satan. 

The Sunnah informs us that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fables make , 
him extend from one end of the world to the • 
other ; but upon the angels esteeming him A 
second deity, God pat His hand upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards [ADiii.] 

The account given in the Qur'&n of Cain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before ho slew him,^ 
is the same as that in the Taigum ot 
Jerusalem, generally cafled pseudo-Jonathan. 
After the murder, Gain sees a rsven bniyiiig 

^ tf idxasli Babbah on Leviticus, Psnsbsb xlx. t 
BAd Genesis, Faraahah viii ; end Banhsdiin, 
xxzviii. 

* BUrahs vli. 19-26 ; xt. 28-M; zvl. 68-69: sviU. 

48 1 zz. 116 ( xzzTil. 71-86. ‘ 

* Mdrash of Bsbbi Hoses, szanlnsd by Zaaf» 
p. 296. 

* fitsenmenjMr, Jodmlhuin, toL 1. p. 865, 

” Soiali V. A. 
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another, and from this sight gains the idea of 
interring Abel. The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents : 

Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament- 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as thoy were unacquainted with burying. 
Then came a raven, whose fellow was dead : 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, taking Abel's corpse, 
bo dug in the earth and hid it." ^ The sen- 
tence following in the Qur'an — ** Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that he 
who slayoth a soul, not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be as if he had slain all mankind; but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
>;.ived all souls alive," would have no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
nut for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
phrase of Gen. IV. 10, where it is said that 
the blood of Cains brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel's posterity 
were alfio cut off. And in the Mishnah San- 
hedrin, we find the very words which the 
■Qur’an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with senjio or connection.’ [abel, gain.] 
\oah stands forth as the preacher of righ- 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
Ills family,'* his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical sources. 
The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark,^ are the same in Tal- 
inudical writings as in the Qur’an , and both 
declare that the generation of the flood was 
punished with boiling water.^ [noah.] 

The next patriarch after the flood is Hud, 
who is none other than Eber ; another sample 
t)f the ignorance of Muhammad. <In the days 
«f Hud the tower is constructed ; the ** ob- 
atinate hero." probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead ; the sin of idolatry is abounding ; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower ; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and punished in this 
world and in the world to come.* These par- 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from senp- 
tiire and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur'an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi- 
sonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. The significance which the Qur'an 
gives to Hud IS again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism : ** Eber was a great 

f rophet, for he prophetically called his son 
eleg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, because the earth was to be dispersed."? 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the bebef of the Jewish 

- Plrke Rabbi Rlieser, xxl. ; and SOrah v. 34. 

• Mishnah SsAhedrin, iv. 5. 

’ Geiger's Essay, p. 100 ; and Sarahs vli 67 ; x. 
/2 , xaif. 43 > xxiil. & i ixv. 38 1 axvi. 105 , xxix. 
13 1 xxxvll.73; liv.O; Ixxi. 1. 

« Sanhedrin, oviii. 

* Roah Hasaanah. xvl. 8 j Sanhedrin, cviii. ; and 
Savmhs ri. 42 1 xxiii. 27. 

* Mishnah Bauh^rin, x 8 ; and BOrah xl. 63. 

* Seder Olan, quoted MIdnsh Jalkut, IxlL ' 
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doctors.^ His attaining the knowledge of tha 
true faith, his zeal to convert his generation ; 
hia destruction of the idols ; the fury of the 
people ; their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous deliverance: all these 
articulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
y the Qnr'&n, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions.’ [hdd, abraham.] 

The Qur'an states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de- 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
alto appeared to him no more than Arabs ; 
but snother passage adda : The angels de- 
scended and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have really eaten ? No 1 but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink." As a proof of 
Muhammad's uncertainty respecting the his'^- 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re- 
garding their having a son in their old age is 
expressed in the Qur'an by Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to laugh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is g^ven to 
Abraham before Isaac is bom or promised, 
so that the son who was to be offered up 
could be nope other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the “ meek 
youth ! " Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not agreed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram. which was sacrificed in 
bis stead, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-place ! [ishmael.] We may ac- 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Ishmael 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from his 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the Ka'bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph occupies 
the pre-eminence. His history is luuinly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jews .Vmong these- 
IS the assumption that Joseph ** would have 
sinned had he not seen the evident demon- 
stration of his Lord." That this is borrowed 
is cleni from the following fable: Rabbi 
Jochanan suith, •• Both intended to commit 
sin : seizing him by the garment, she said. Lie 
with me. . . . Then appeared to him the form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph ! .Joseph ! the names of thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own : wilt thou that it 
shall be erased ? " * This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Surah xii. 24. The fable of Potipharia wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughed at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph,^ that they aocidentally cut their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu- 
hammad doubtless derived it The story 
about the garment being rent, and the setting 


* The Jews ascribe to him the Stphtr JettVah. 

* Midrash Rabbah oa Genesis, Paimsh. xvli. 

* Kiddushin, lii. 

* Botah. xxxvl. 8. 

* Sarah xiL 86} andthaCommsataiyoral-FaiTlr, 
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vp of i& *YMeao 9 of guilt Or lanoeence ro- 
apeeting'itt ia also borrowed, to the refy letter 
from the aame aowoe.* In this SOrah it is 
jilso stated, that "the devil made him 
(Joseph) forget the remembrance of hia 
Lord,^in perfect humony with the Jewish 
tradition, " Vain speech tendeth to destruc- 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to reniember him, yet he had to re- 
main two years longer in j>risoD."* The 
seeking protection from man is here repre- 
sented’ as the instigation of Satan. 
[J08BPB.] 

The Qur'fin causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to jenter at different gates, and the same in- 
junction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings : *' Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the aame gate.”^ The 
exclamation of the^sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin’s^ sack— Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also "—are clearly 
a perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths : " Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief 1 ” referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel.^ 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor- 
mation. We read in the Midrash Jalkut, 
"An unbeliever asked our master, Do the 
dead continue to live ? your parents do not 
believe* it, and will ye receive it ? Of Jacob, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted ; had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted.? But he answered. 
Fool, he knew by the ‘Holy Ghost that he 
still really lived, and about a living person 
people' need no comfort." * 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
themrly patriarchs, Joseph only excepted; 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
be more profuse in his communications, pos- 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model Among the op- 
pressions wUch Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil- 
dren to be cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of *Imr&n was put into an ark by his 
mother ; Pharaoh's wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives him back 
to hia mother to nurse. When Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian , being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
o^ an inhabitant of that country* When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Egypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles; he accepts the mission, but re 


* Ifidrash Jalknt. exlvt. 

■ Midimsh Babbab on Oen xl 14; Geiger, p 140. 
and Shiah xii. 42.? 

* Midvaah Babbah on Genesis. FOrash xci and 
Sarah xU. 67. 

* Midrash Babbab. xcii . Oen xxxi 19 and 

Kbrab xii 77 .. . ^ 

* Midraah Jalkut, cxlill. . and Sbiah nl 89 
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qMsts the aid of Us brother Aaron.* Pha- 
raoh, however remains aninfldel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform only in- 
f^or miracles ; and, in spite of Pharaoh’s 
threats, they become believers.* Judgment 
falls' upon the Egyptians ; they are diOwned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved.* A rock 
yields water. Moses receives the lait,* and 
desires to see the glory of God.* During 
Moses* absence, the Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it to 
powder, makes them drink it.* After this, 
Moses chooses seventy men as assistants.^ 
The spies sent to Oanaan are all wicked with 
the exception of two: the people being de- 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert.* Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth.* 
[korah.] The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omittod in this 
summary of events A.mong the details de- 
serve to be mentioned, that Human and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh." It is 
not surprising that Muhammad should asso- 
ciate Haman with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the Jews, since he cared little when indivi- 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, accordiijg to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh.** The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Pharaoh.** 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acts vii. and Hebrewa 
xi., though not found in Exodus : " The sor- 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be bom 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt 
Then thought he. Cast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them."** 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), " 1 will call one of 
the Hebrew women,’’ produced the Rabbinical 
Action, "Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for God 
said. The month which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is unclean ? ” ** This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Qur’an.** Although it -is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Qup*.dn relates it as having there taken 
place.* 7 And in this also it was preceded by 
Jewish tradition—" He put his hand int» 
his bosom, and withdrew it leprous, white 
as snow ; they also put their hands into their 
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tioioms and withdrew them leprous, white nS 
Nnow."i A^ain, amonK Moses’ own pc^lo, 
none l>iit his own tribe believed him.* ThiH 
Muhnmmad doub'tlcst inforrod from the state- 
ment of the Uabl>i.s : •• The tribe of Levi was 
(^ompted from batd labour.’’ •* Among the 
KOi'ccrcrs of “Kgyj»t, who Hrst .'i‘»kod^ for their 
wages, and IhtMi became bcdievcrs, w&enT their 
serpents wore swallowed by that of Moses 
Pharaoh' hipiself w.is chiuf.^ Here, again, 
Muhainuind is indchtod to Judaism: “Pha- 
raoh, who lived in rho days of Mosos, was a 
great soreerei.’’^ In othci places of the 
Qur'an, Pharaoh i laitns dixinity/ and Jewish 
tradition makes Inin declare, ** .Vlrendy from 
the beginning ye tpeak falsehood, for I am 
Lord of the woild. 1 lime made myself as 
wi*ll MS the N'ili* " . ii IS Sind of him (Ezok 
\\i\. :i), “ Mine h the n\ei, and I have m.ido 
it.'”’ The Ar.ii) piophot was much confused 
with regnidtothe plagues; in some places he 
oniinieiates nine,'* in <»IIilms only live, the lirsi 
of whirli is .s.iid to be iho Flood! '** As the 
dvow nnv ' 111 tin* Red Sen happened after the 
)>lagues, lie can only ullndr to the Deluge. 

The following souirwhat dark and uncer- 
tain passage" ooneciinng Pli.araoh has caused 
coiiirneiitators great perple\ity. It is stated 
that Pharaoh pm sued thu Israelites until 
actually drowning, when, confessing himself a 
Miislmi, he w.i'. -aved alive fioni the bottom 
of the sea, to l»e .1 “witness for ages to 
come."'- But we tind that it is mcrcl} a ver- 
sion of n Jewish fable “Perceive the great 
power of icpontance ! Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, uttered voiy wicked words — Who is 
the Dod whose voice I sliall obey.*' (Exod. 

r. 2.) Yot .IS lie I epeiitod. saying. ‘ Who is 
like unto thee among the gods p ’ (xv. 2) God 

s. i^ed him from death, for it saith, Almost 
liod 1 stretched out my liands and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that ho might declare 
his power and strength."'* 

As Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
\v. 27, whcie we lead of twelve fountainN 
being found near Elim, that each of the 
tribc.s had a well,'^ so Muhammad transposes 
the Mtalemcnt, and declares that twelve foun- 
tains sprang from the rock which had been 
smitten by Mosus at Kcphidiin.''' The liabbi- 
nical fiibiu, that God covered the Israelites 
with Mount Smai, on the occasion of the law- 
giving,"'* is thus amplified m the Qui'un . “ Wo 
shook the mountain over them, .AS though it 

' Pirke Rabbi Blieser, xlviii. ^ 

* SQmh X. 2.1 

** Miilraidi Kabbah, Parash. ?• 

* Kiiiuhs VII. tl; XXVI. 10. 

SCirohs XX 47 . xzvi. 48. 

" Midnish Jalkiit, clxxxii. 

f Surahs XX VIII. 38, xliii. SO. 

” Rab Exodus, Parash. v. 

" SQroJia xvii. 103; xxvii. 112. 

Surah vn 130 

surah x. 90. 

See al-Baiaiiwl, Husain, al-JaliUn, and others. 

Pirke Kabbi Elleser, xliii., Midnuih Jalknt, 
ecxxxviii. 

Rosin on Exodus, xv, 27. 

Canou Cliurton |x>iiited out to Dr. J M. Aruold 
that tho stateioeut of twelve streams flowiug from 
the rock ocaurs in the Liturgy of St. Thooias 
tiadr Howard's Ckruf. dj St. Thomoii, p. 234). 

Aboda ^rali, u 2. 


had been a cororing, and they imagined 
that it was falling upon them ; and we said. 

Receive the law which we have brought 
unto you with reverence.'* ‘ The Qur'an 
udd.s that the Israelites, now demanding to 
SCO God, die, and are laisod again.* It will 
not be difficult to trace the origin of this fig- 
ment. When the Israelites demanded two 
things from God — that they might see his 
glory and boar bis voice — both were granted 
to them. Then it is added, ** These things, 
how'ovcr, they had no power to resist; iis 
they came to Mount Sinai, and He appeared 
I unto them, their souls escaped by His speak- 
; ing, as it is said, * My 'soul escaped as Ho 
j spake.' Tho Torah, however, interceded for 
I them, saying, * Does a king give hi.s daugbter 
I to marriage and kill his household? The 
j whole world rejoices (at my appearance), and 
' thv children (the Israelites) shall they die?' 

! At 4^iico then souls retiiined; therefore it is 
{ s:ii«r. 'The doctrine of (vod i.s perfect, and 
; biings hack the soul.'*'' In tho matter of the 
J gohlen calf, the Qur’iin follow's as usual the 
fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent Anion a!> having been ncaily 
killed w’bcn ut first resisting the entreaty of 
tho people. Tho Sanhedrin relates Aai on 
saw* Chur slaughtcieci before bis eves (who 
opposed them), and be thought. If I do not 
yield to thorn they wiH deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur According to another 
passage in the Qur’iin, an Israohte named ns- 
Samiri enticed them, and made the calf.^ 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
as-Si'imiri is puniKhed by Moses with endless 
I w'andering, .ind he is compelled to repeat the 
wolds, “ fuiich me not.**^ Jcw'isb traditions 
make Mikah assist in manufacturing tho idol 
calf J but Muhammad cither derived as-Samiri 
from Samael, or, a.s the Samaritans are stated 
bv the Arab writers to have said, “ Touch 
me not,” he may have considered ns-Sumiri 
as the authoi of the sect of the Samaritanii. 
That tho calf thus produced by as-Samiri 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished, " is evidently 11 repetition of the 
following Jewish tradition - ’* The calf came 
forth (Exud. \xii. 24) roaring, and the Is- 
raelites saw It. Rabbi Jehuda says, Samael 
entered the calf and roared to deceive the 
Israclitos.” The addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, i.s both Scrip- 
tural and Rabbinical.'' Tbc matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishments ; for 
instance, Korah bad such riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were required to 
carry the keys of his treasures.'" Abu '1-Fidu, 
says forty mules were required to convoy the 
' keys. Jewish tradition is still more extra- 

* Sunth vii 170 

^ Surahs 11 . 52; iv 152. 

* Aboda Sarah, 11 . 2. 

^ SaDhedrm, v ; and SOroh vii. 150. 

^ surah xz. 87. 90, 96. 

” SUrah xx. 97. 

Rauhi to Sanhedrin, 01 . 2. 

** Pirke Rabbi Elieser, citx. ; and Surah vU. 147 1 
XX. 90 

** Pirke Rabbi Elieeer. xlv. ; and Sdiah vii. 159 1 
see Exodus xxxii. 80. 

•** SQrah xxvui. 78, 
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Tagant: ** Joseph buried threo treaenres in 
Egypt, one of which became known to Eorah. 
Riches are turned to destruction to him that 
possesses them (Eccles. v. 12), and this may 
well be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a bui'den for 300 
white mules.” ^ 

The accusation from which Ood cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the Qui-’an makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. Abu 
Aliah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.” ^ This is unquestionably an ampli- 
fication of the following passage: “Moses 
heard, and fell on his face. What was it he 
beard ? That they accused him of having 
to do with another man’s wife.”^ Others 
conceive the unjust charge from which Moses 
was cleared, .>to have been that of murdering 
Aaron on Mount Hor, because he and Eleazar 
only were present when Aaron died ! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the subjoined extract : “ The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead ; and when Moses and Eleazar came 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega- 
tion gathered together, asking. Where is 
Aaron? But* they said, He is ^ead. How 
can the Angel of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, He stood between the dead and the living, 
and the plague was stayed? If ye bring him, 
it is well ; if not, we will stone you. Mosos 
prayed, Lord of the World, remove from me 
this suspicion 1 Then God opened and showed 
them Aaron’s body.” And to this the pas- 
sage applies : “ The whole congregation saw',” 
dec. (Numb. XX. 29, 75.) [muses.] 

The time of the Judges is passed over un- 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced,^ it would ap- 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
interval between Moses and Saul.*^ [saul.] 
Of Da^id'B history, only his victory over 
Goliath and bis fall through Bathsheba are 
recorded. [david.J The Traditions make 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qui'an affirm the same : 
“ The Apostle of God said David slept half the 
night ; he then rose for a third part, and 
slept again a sixth part.” This is derived 
from the Rabbis, who assert that the king 
slept only for the term of “ sixty breathings.”^ 
Of tbo wisdom of Solomon, the Qur'an makes 
jbarticu)^ mention ; and to support the state- 
fedSft, adds, that ho understood' the language 
•f birds ; this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. The winds, or, more pro- 
bable, spirits, obeyed him ; and demons, 
birds, lind beasts, foimed part of his standing 

^ Firke Sabbi Elieser, xlv. 

* Al-Farr&r on SQrah xzziii. 69. 

* Firke Rabbi Elieser, xlv 

Surah ii. 247 . “ Dost thou not look at a crowd 
>t the children of Israel after Moses' time, when 
Ihey sold to a premhet of theirs, Raise up for us a 
dug. and we will fight ib God's way." 

* jfuhamiDAd asorlbes to Saul what the Scrip- 
tures relate of Gideon. Judges vii. 5. 

* See BeracUotb, 


aimy.' Jewish oommentators record that 
*' demons of various kinds, and evil spirits 
were subject to him.”^ The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lap wing ,3 are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions. With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building ol 
the Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after his death, wc may here add t^iat Mu- 
hammad borrowed it directly from the Jews.^ 
When Solomon became haughty, one of hie 
many demons ruled in bis stead, till he re- 
pented. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de- 
gradation : “ In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over the upper worlds ” ; as it is said^ 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of God after that 
only over his staff, as it is said, “ What pro- 
fit hath a man of all his labour ? ” and still 
later, “ This is my portion of all my labour.”® 
On repenting, he maimed his horses, consider- 
ing them a useless luxury. In the Talmud 
and the Scriptures, we find allusion to his 
obt .‘lining them as well as to their being pro- 
hibited.^ [SOLOMON.] 

Elijah IS among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet.' Among 
the Jews, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela- 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
charator Elijah also appears in Muslim divi- 
nity. [ELIJAH.] Jonah IS the “ man of the 
fish”;" Muhammad relates his histoiy in hiB 
usual style, not omitting his journey to Ni- 
neveh, or the gourd which afforded him 
shade, [jonah.] Job, too, with bis suffer- 
ing and cure is noticed " [job] ; also the three 
men who w-erc cast into a burning fiery fur- 
nace'° (Dan. iii. 8) ; the turning back of tbo 
shadow of degrees on the occasion of llezc- 
kiah's recovery." 

(See Arnold’s Islam and Christ ianitu^ Long- 
mans, London, 1874 ; p. 116, seqq Dr. Ji M. 
Arnold gives in many instances the original 
Hebrew of bis quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Qur'an there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which sCem to indicate 
that its author had become, familiar with 
Talmudic teaching. The following are the 
most noticeable • 

(1) The Qur’an, from qara\ “ to read,” 
Heb. and equivalent to “ read- 

ing.” See Neb. viiL 8 : “ And caused them 
to understand tht reading?' 
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^ SUrahs xxl. 81; xxvii. 15; xzziv. 11; 
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* The second Targum on Esther i. 8. 

" Dr. J. M. Arnold gives a translation of the 
story from the Targum. (See Islam and Chris- 
p. 146.) 

* GTlttin, Ixvili. ; and SQrah xxxiv. 

" Sanhedrin, zx. ; also Mid. Bab. on NumbsrSf 
Parash. zi. 

* Sanhedrin, zzi. ; and SUrah zxztIII 29. 

V Borah vl. 85; zzzvilL 123, 130. 

* SUrkh vl. 85 } z. 98 ; zzi. 87 ; Izf Ul. 48.. 

V SQrah zzi. 83 ; xzzvlli. 40. 

** SQrah Izzxv. 4. 

li SQrah zzv. 47; and 2 Kings zx. 9* 
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jibba’il 

(5) The A/offont, “ repeliitioiiB ,** 

SQnh >▼. 86, which is the Talmudio 

(8) The TaMraU hjf* Books 

olf Moses, the Heb. 

T 

tament. 

(4) The Shechinah, or Sakinah, 

Surah ii. 249 : “ The sign of his kingdom is 
that there shall come to ^ you the ARK 
(Tdbut), and SHECHINA {Sakinah) in it 

from the Lori” Heb. n3^5HJ* A term not 

used in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 
writers to express the risible presence of 
God between the Cherubim on the Mercy 
seat of the Tabernacle. 

(6) The Ark, Tdbutf va»y^. In Surah ii 
249, for the Ai*k of the Gorenant, and in 
Surah xx^ 39, for Noah's Ark. The Heb. 

ron 18 used in the Bible for Noah’s 

T •• 

Ark and the ark of bulrnshes), and not the 
Heb. : the former being Rabbinical. 

(6) Angel, Mqlakj ixIUi Heb. an 

^ngel or messenger of God. 

(7) Spirit, Ruk^ Cjy, Heb. A term 

used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 

(8) The Sabbath, Sabty Surah rii. 

164'; li. 62. Heb. 

T * 

(9) JahatmatH, yeewa, hell, The 

Rabbinical DSn'^3» 

the Old Testament. The final letter j* proves 
that it was adopted from the Talmudic 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 

JIBBA’IL The angel 

Gabriel, [oabriel.] 

JIBT Ad idol of the 

Quraish mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah ir. 
64 : They pertain renegade Jews) bel^ere 
in Jibt and AaghdU and. say of the infidels. 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalan say cer- 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 

JIHAD Lit “An effort, 

or a striving.” A religious war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Mu- 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the Qur’an and in the Tradi- 
tions as a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the purpose of advancing Islam 
and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidel's country is conquered by 
a Muslim niler, its inhabitants are offered 
three alternatives 

(1) The reeqi>tion of lalam^ in which case the 
conquered become enfranohised citisens of the 
Muslim state. 

(2) JAs pa^nt of a poU^tax (Jizj/aK), by 
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whieb unbelievers in Islam obtain protectioOf 
and become ^tmmts, provided they ere not 
the idolaters of Arabia. 

(8) Death by the swords to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

writers say that there are two Jihids t 
al~Jihddn 'UAkhar^ or *'the greater warfare,” 
which is against one's own lusts; and aU 
Jihddu *l-A$g&ar, or **the lesser warfare,'* 
against infidels. 

The duty of religions war (which all com- 
mentators agreo is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the '^Qur’an in the fol- 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that all 
the verses occur in the al-Madinah Surahs, 
being those given after Muhammad had esta- 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate terms to his 
enemies. 

Surah ix. 5, 6 : “ And when the sacred months 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with God wherever ye shall find them; and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush: but if they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 
the obligatory alms, then let them go their 
way, for God is Gracions, Merciful If any 
one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum, that be 
may hear the Word of God, and then let him 
reach his place of safety. This, for that they 
are people devoid of knowledge.” 

Surah ix. 29: **Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, add 
who forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of the truth, until they pay 
tribute (jityah) out of hand, and they be 
humbled.” 

Surah iv. 76-79 : Let those then fight on 
the path of God, who exchange this present 
lifaJor that which is to come; for whoever 
fighteth on God's path, whether he be slain 
or conquer, we will in the end give him a 
great reward. But what hath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
the treak among men, women, and children, 
who say, * 0 oar Lord I bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors ; 
give us a champion from Thy presence ; and 
give us from thy presence a defender.’ They 
who believe, fight on the path of God ; and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
X^ut : Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Sat8n shall be 
powerless 1 Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, * Withhold yonr hands 
awhile from war\ and observe prayer, and 
pay the stated alms.’ But when war is com- 
manded them, lo I a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, 'or with a yet greater 
fear, and say : * 0 our Lord I why hast Thou 
commanded us war ? Gouldst thou not have 
given us respite till ooi' not distant and ? ' 
Say: Small the fiHiition of this world; but 
the next life is the true good for him who 
feareth God I and ye shall not be wronged so 
much as the skin of a date-stone.” 

Sdrah ii 214, 216 : ** Th^y will ask thaa oya- 
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fleniagjwMr In ih« Snored Month. Sat: To | 
war therein iihad, but to turn aiide from the 
oaoae of Qod» end to haTe no faith in Him» 
ud in the Saered Temple, and to drive out 
ite people, is worie in tne eight of Ood ; and 
eivu etrife is worse than bloodshed. They 
wffl not cease to war against you until they 
tom you from your relimon, if they be able : 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli- 
gion and die an infidel, their, works shall bo 
C^tless in this world, and in the next : they 
shaU be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fly their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God's mercy : and God 
is Gracious, Merciful. 

Surah viii. 39-42 : ** Say to the iqfidels : If 
they desist frfm their unbelie/f what is now 
past shall be forgiven them ; but if they return 
fo If, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients! Fight then against 
them tUl strife be at an end, and the religion 
be all of it God's. If they desist, verily 
God beholdeth what they do : but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is your pro- 
tector : Excellent protector ! excellent helper ! 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to Ood and to 
the ApQStle, and to the near of kin, and to 
oxphans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

liong chapters in the Traditions are de- 
voted to the subject of Jihad (see Sahihu V- 
Bukhari and Muslim, Arabic editions, 

Babu 'l«Jihad),' from which the following are 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet 
** God is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (Sabihi 'Mah^ If 
he be not killed, he shall return to his house 
vrith rewards and booty, but if he be slain, he 
shall be taken to Paradise.” 

** I swear by God I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that 1 may obtain 
new rewards every time.” 

Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 
one day is worth more than the whole world 
and all that is in it.” 

** The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall bo covered with the dust of 
battle in the road of God.” 

“He who assists another with arms to 
fight in the way. of God, is as the champion, 
and is a sharer of the rewards. And he who 
stayeth behind to take charge of the family 
of a warrior is even as a champion in war.” " 
“This religion will ever be established, 
even to the Day of Resurrection, as long as 
Muslims fight for it.'' 

M In the last day the wounds of those who 
have beOn wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and wiU drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musk.” 

" Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, but the sin of debt.” , 

“He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion of IsUun, nor has even said in his 
heart, * Would to God 1 were a champion that 
could die in the rdad of God,' is even as a 
hypocrite.” 
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Fighting in the road of God, or resolving' 
to do so, is a divine duty. When yom* Imftm 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him.” 

The following Is the teaching of the Hana|k 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jih&d, ae 
given in the Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 140 : — 

“ The sacred injunction conoernii^ war is 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and It is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in the Qur'an, 

* Slay the infidels,' and also by a saying of 
the Prophet, ' War is permanently established 
until the Day of Jud^ent ' (meaning the or- 
dinance respecting war). The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf- 
fices, because war is not a positive injunotlon, 
as it is in its nature murderous and destruc- 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing the true faith'or repelling evil from 
the servants of God ; and when this end is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, the obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead — (if, 
however, no one MusUm were to make war, 
the whole of the Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it) — and also because 
if the injunction wore positive, the whole of 
the Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which case the materials for war (such ai 
horses, armour, and so forth) could npt be 
procured. Thus it appears that the obser« 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels ixfvade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case wai' becomee 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un- 
just person ; and if the people of that ten'i* 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
war becomes a positive injunction with respect 
to all in that neighbourhood; and if these 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injunction with respect to the next neighbours; 
and in . same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of the sword is incurred 
by infidels, although they be not the first 
aggressors, as appears from various passages 
in the traditions which are generally received 
to this effect. 

“ It is not incumbent upon infanta to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or women, 
as the rights of the master, or of the husband, 
have precedence ; nor is it so upon the blind, 
the maimed^ or the decrepid, as such are in- 
capable. If, however, the ^fldels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in this case 
the repnJaion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without the consent of her husband, and a 
slave without the leave' of his master, because 
war then becomes a positive injunction ; and 
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]K>8M8rion, either by bondage or by mArriage, 
cannot come in competition with a poaitiTe 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast- 
ing. This is supposing a general summons ; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or master, as there is 
jn this case no necessity for their assistance, 
since others suffice, and hence no reason 
exists for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasury, so long as the 
fund lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for 
•that which is a service of/ Ood as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it' in that which re- 
sembles them. In this case, moreover, there 
is no occasion for any extraordinary exac- 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslims, such as war, and so forth. If, how- 
ever, there be no fun^ in the public treasuiy, 
in this case the Imam need not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, because in levying a contribution 
the greater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) is repelled, and the contiibution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con- 
sequence. A confirmation of this is found in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
l^afwan and ^Umar ; in the same manner also 
he took property from married meP| and be- 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in order to en- 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness ; and ho also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. When the Mus- 
lims enter tho enemy's country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace tho 
faith, because Ibn 'Abbas relates of the Pro- 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
If, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecessary to war with them, because that 
which was the design of tho war is then ob- 
tained without war. Tho Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until such time as they shall con- 
fess, ' There is no God but. one God.’ But 
when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (asidn). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, they 
must then be called upon to pay /uyoA, 
or capitation tax, because the IVophet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting tq this tax 
war la forbidden and temynated upon the 
authority of the Qur’an. (This call to ‘pay 
capitation tax, however, respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is acceptable, 
for, as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia# 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
sinqe nothing is accepted from them but em- 
.bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 
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the Qur’an), li those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do so, they 
then become entitled to the same protection 
and subject to the same rules as Muslims, be- 
cause *AH has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tix only in order to render their 
blood the same as Muslims’ blood, and their 
property the same as Muslims’ property. 

It is not lawful to make war upon any 
people who have never before been called to 
the faith, without previously requiring them 
to embrace it, because the Prophet so in- 
structed his commanders, directing them to 
call the infidels to the faith, and also because 
the people will hence perceive that they are 
attacked for the sake of religion, and not for 
the sake of taking their property, or making 
slaves of their children, and on this considera- 
tion it is possible that they may be induced to 
agree to the call, in order to save themselves 
from the troubles of war. 

“ If a Muslim attack infidels without pre- 
viously calling them to the faith, he is an 
offender, because this is forbidden ; but yet if 
he do attack them before thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take^ .their property, 
neither fine, expiation, nor atonement arc due, 
because that which protects (namely, Islam) 
does not exist in them, nor are they under 

? rotection by place (namely, the Ddru ’/- 
s/d/n, or Muslim territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc- 
tion the exaction either of fine or of atone- 
ment for property ; in the same mainer as the 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidels is forbidden, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he 'is not ‘liable to 
a fine. It is laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom a call has already come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning ; but yet this is not incum- 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Mustaliq by surprise, and he also agi'eed 
with Asamah to make a predatory attack 
upon Qubna at an early hour, and to set 
(t on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by a call. (Qubna is a place in Syria : some 
assert it is the name of a tribe). 

**If the infidels, upon receiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agree to pay capita- 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslinte 
to call upon God for assistance, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to- implore His aid upon every occasion ; the 
Prophet, moreover, commands us so to do. 
And having so done, the Muslima must then 
with God’s assistance attack the infidels with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro- 
phet did by the people of Xs’if), and must 
also set fire to their habitations (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Bawoera), and 
must inundate thepi with prater and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will b^ome 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
their force be broken ; theqp means are,tlMkie« 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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** It is no objection to ehootlng arrowi or 
other missiloB egainit the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim In 
the way either of bondage or of traffic, be- 
oause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general eril in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it seldom hap- 
pens that the strongholds of the infidels aro 
destitfite of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
hence, if the use of missile weapons were pro- 
hibited on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil- 
dren, or of Muslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
account to refrain from the use of missile 
weapons, for the reason already mentioned. 

It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at the children or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible in shooting to dis- 
tinguish precisely between them and the in- 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must, make this distinction in his intention 
and design by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be made as far as 
is practicable. 

** There is also neither fine nor expiation 
Upon the warriors on account of such of their * 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
children or the Muslims, because the war ie 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil- 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other- 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due ; although eat- 
ing the bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depends upon it ; whereas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone- 
ment, from engaging in it. There is no objection 
to the warriors carrying their Qur’ins and their 
women along with them, where the Muslim force 
Is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and Is ac- 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a jShrriyoA), so as not to affoi^d security from 
the enemy, in this case their carrying their 
women or Qur’fins along with them is repro- 
bated, because iU such a situation taking | 
those with them is exposing tbem to dis- I 


honour; and taking the Qur'&n with them, in 
particular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at the Qur'an, with a view of in- 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
‘Carry not the Qur'an along with you into 
the territory of the enemy* (that is, of the in- 
fidels). If a Muslim go intp an infidel camp 
under a prJ^ection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Qur’an along with him, pro- 
vided these infidels be such as obaorve their ' 
engagements, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“ It is lawful for aged women to accdbpany 
an army, for the performance of such busi- 
ness as suits thefn, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and wounded ; but with respect 
to youi^ women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in battle unless in 
a case of absolute necessity ; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service ; if, however, the 
necessity be very argent, female slaves may 
be taken, bat not wives. A wife mast not 
engage in a fight but with the conoent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the consent 
of his owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has prec^ence), unless from neces- 
sity where an attack is-made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act nnfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; foi as to 
what is related of tho Prophet, that he dis- 
figured the Oomeans, it is abrogated by sub- 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind, 
becanse opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to our* doctors), and such persons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic, are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash- 
Shofl*! maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, becanse 
(according to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
•however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to be slain, ig in proof ag&inst him, as' 
infidelity appears jn theak alfio, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is' evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifisfile oocssion .of 
slaughter. The Prophet, 'moreover; forbade 
the slaying of infants or^ single persons, 'and 
once, ishen the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he aaid, * Alas I this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was shs alsln? ’ But yet, 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman be a qneen or chief , in this cask it 
ia allowable to day them, they bring qualified 
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snob perBomi as the above should attempt to 
dght, they may be slain, for the purpose of 
remoring evil, and because fighting renders 
elaying allovi'able. 

lunatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as such a person is not responsible for 
his faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
it is necessary to slay him, for the removal 
of evil. It is also to be observed that infants 
or lunatics may be slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in fight, but it is not allowed 
to kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
slain even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishment because they are re- 
sponsible for their faith. 

" A person who is insane occasionally 
stands, during his lucid intervals, in the same 
predicament as a sane person. 

“ It IS abominable in a Muslim to begin 
fighting with his father, who happens to be 
among the infidels, nor must he slay him, be- 
cause God has said in the Qur'an, * Honour 
thy father and thy mother,* and also because 
the preservation of the father’s life is incum- 
bent upon the son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would bo repugnant to that sentiment. If, also, 
the son should find the father, he must not 
Slav him himself, but must 'hold him in view 
until some other come and slay him: for thus 
the end is answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an offence. 

“ If, however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch that the son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him, in this case the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son i.s merely to repel him, 
which is lawful ; for if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
such a way that the son is unable to repel 
him but by killing him, it is then lawful for 
the son to slay his father, because his design 
is merely repulsion. In a case, therefore, 
where the father is an infidel, and attempts 
to slay his son, it is lawful for the son to 
slay the father in self-defence a fortiori, 

** If the Imam make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of them, 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
in the Qur'an : * If the infidels bo inclined to 
peace do ye likewise consent thereto,’ and 
also hecause the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Eubea, made a peace between 
the Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of ten years ; peace, moreover is 
war in effect where the interest of the Mus- 
lims requires it, since the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
means of peace : contrary to where peace is 
not to the interest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that case lawful, as this would be 
abandoning war both apparently end in effect. 
It is here, however, proper to observe that it 
is not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for wmch peace is 
made may be som^timea moi^e effectually 
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obtained by extending it to a longer term, D 
the Im&m make peace with the aliens for a 
single term (namely, ten years), and after-' 
wards perceive that it is most ^vantageoua 
for the Muslim’s interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war after 
giving .them due notice, because, upon a 
change of the circumstances which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of peace is war, 
and the observance of it a desertion of war, 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 
war is an ordinance of God, and the forsaking 
of it is not becoming (to Muslims). It is to 
b6 observed that giving due notice to the 
enemy is in this case’indispensably requisite 
in such a manner that treachery may nojt be 
induced, since this is forbidden. It is also 
requisite that such a delay be made in renew- 
ing the war with them, as may allow intelli- 
gence of the peace being broken off to be 
universally received among them, and for 
this such a time suffices as may admit of the 
king or chief of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different parts of their 
dominion, since by such a delay the charge of 
treachery is avoided. 

** If the infidels act with perfidy in a 
peace, it is in such case lawful for the Imam 
to attack them without any previous notice, 
since the breach of treaty in this instance 
originates with them, whence there is no 
occasion to commence the war on the part of 
the Muslims by giving them notice. It would 
be otherwise, however, if only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since this does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
over, this party be in force so as to be capable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus- 
lims, this is a breach of treaty with respect 
to that party only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act ; whereas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty would be re- 
garded as by the whole, all being virtually 
implicated in it. 

If the Imam make peace with the aliens in 
return for property, there is no scruple ; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any sach gratification, it is also law* 
ful in return for a gratification. This, how- 
ever, is only where the Muslims stand in 
need of the property thus to be acquired ; for 
if they be not in necessity, making peace for 
property is not lawful, since peace is a deser- 
tion of war both in appearance and in effect. 
It is to be observed that if the Imam receive 
this property by sending a messenger and 
making peace ^ without the Muslim troops 
entering the enemy’s territory, the object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 
jizyah or capitation-tax ; that is, it is to be 
expended upon the warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Moslims have mvaded the enemy, 
in this case 4 plunder, one-fiU^ going to 
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the Imfcm ind the remainder to divided 
among the troops, ns the property hns in fact 
been taken by force in this instance. It is 
incnmbent on the Imam to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in j 
order that they may have time to consider | 
their situation, since it is to be hopod that | 
they may again return to the fnith. It is, • 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace | 
Islam ; but it is not I.awful to take property 
from thorn. If, however, the Imam should | 
take property from them, it is not incumbent | 
upon him to return it, as such property is not i 
in protection. If infidels harass the Muslims, | 
and offer them peace in return for pioperty, j 
the Imam must not accede thereto, as this i 
would be A degradation of the Muslim honour, I 
and disgrace would be attached to all the 1 
parties conccined in it ; this, therefore, is not 
Jiiwful except where destruction is to he ap- 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, l>ccauso it is a 
duty to repel destruction in cveiy possible 
mode." 

[For Klialifab ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalein when captured, sec the 
treaty given in the article jerosalem ] 

JIHAZ (jls-). (1) The wedding 

trousseau of n Muh.ammndan wife Those 
vestments and furniture which a biide brings 
to her husband's house, and which ever le- 
mnin the property of the wife. {Uidayuhy 
vol iii. p. 100.) (2) The word is also used 
for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 

JIN AYA H pi, Jivuyui, The 

legal term for all offences committed against 
the person, such ns murder, wounding, drown- 
ing. dre 

JINN [OENII.] 

JlRAN “Neighbours.” 

^ If a person make a bequest to his neigh- 
bours (jiran) it includes, according to some 
doctors, all those houses which are witbiii 
forty cubits of his house in every dii action 
Some say it is forty bouses on either Mde of 
his.” (See Baillie’s Digest of Imum'iyah Ltiiv^ 
pp. 216. 24G.) [neioiibouus.] 

JlRJiS Goor^o. St. 

George of England. The uuthoi of the 

GhiyUhU 'l‘L\iyhnU says that, “ Jiigis Batpvii is 
tiie name uf a prophet who was on sc\eral 
occasions killed by hi.s people, and was again 
raised to life by God, and over and over again 
instructed and preached the way of God. He 
is called Baqiya on account of bis being raised 
up from the dead.” Tins seems to be a wild 
and ez.iggeraicd account of the story of 
George of Cappadocia, who sutTuicd death in 
the first year of the reigii of Julian It is a I 
mystery bow this George ever was uduiitted j 
into the Christian Calendar at all, and still ' 
more marvellous how be became a Muham- < 
madan prophet as well us the patron Huiiit > 
of England. Jalalu 'd-din aa-Suyuti. in his | 
History of tht Ttmplt of Jetusalenif says 


JirjiB was at Damnacus in the time of 
Mu'uwiyah the Khalifah. | ai.-kiiizr.] 

JIZYAH The capitation 

tax, which is levied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who arc of a dilTorcMt faith, 
but claim protection It is founded 

upon a diioet inpinctuin of the Qur'iin : 
“Make war upon such of thoso. to whom tho 
Soiipturcs li.'i\o boon given, ns believe not in 
God or in the la*?! day, and forbid not that 
wliicb God and In*, Apostles iiavc forbidden, 
and who piofess not the profession of truth, 
until they pay ti finite (jizyah) out of thou* 
hand, and tbcN be humbled." 

According to the IluUiyah (vol. “ii. p 211), 
pzynh IS of lw(» kinds - that which i.s esta- 
blished voluntanly. and that which is en- 
forced The Usual late is ono dinar for 
every male pci son, females and children 
being exempt according to Ahii Hani- 
fah. but included liy A.sh-Shaii‘i. It 
<?hould be unposoil upon Jews, and Chris- 
tians, and .M.'igiaiis. but it should nut he 
accepted fiom the Arabian idolaters, 
or fiom apostates, who should be killed. 
But fioni idulatois of othei countries than 
Arabia it may be accepted It should not bo 
levied upon monks, oi lioiiiiits, oi paupers, 
or siaics. He who pays the cajiitiition tax 
and obtains- protoction fiom the Muhumma* 
dan state is called a rimmi. 

JOB., Arabic A Meu- 

tioncd in the Qui'an as a prophet and an 
example of patience 

Surah XXI 83,8-l-: “And rcwc/w^>cr Job ; when 
he cried to his Lord, ‘ Tiuly evil hath touched 
me . but Thou art the most merciful of those 
who show mercy.’ So we heard him, and 
lightened the bin den of his w-oe , and we gave 
him back his family, and as many more with 
them, — a mercy from us, and a mcmoiial for 
those who SCI ve ns '* 

Sfiinh XXX vni 40-44 “ And icmeinbcr our 
servant Job wlicii In* ciicd to Ina Lord, 
‘ Verily. .S.ii.in hath laid on me discASc and 
p.nii ■ ‘.Stamp,’ said we, ‘with thy foot. 
This IS to w.-ish with , cool, and to drink.’ 'And 
wo gave him l>ack his family, and as many 
Dioie with them in our mcicy, and for a 
niuDition to men of judgment. And we said^ 
* Take in thine band a lod, and stiike with it, 
noi break thmc oath.' Verily, we fouiud him 
patient ! How cxcelloiit a servant, ono who 
turned to us, was lie! ” 

Surah i\ IGl - “And Wo have inspired 
Ihoc as wc inspired .... Jesus and Job 
and Jonah, and Aaron, and Solomon." 

Surah vi. 84- ‘-And wc have guided . . , . 
David and .'Solomon, and Job, and Joseph.” 

Mr. Sale, following the conimontatora 
al-JaUb'in .iiid al-BaiTsuwI, says; “The Mu- 
hammadan writers tell us that Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches ; but 
that God proved him by taking away all that 
he had, oven bis children, who were killed by 
the fall of a house : notwithstanding which, 
he continued to serve God and to return Hiiq 
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ihankii ai moal; that he wai then etniek 
with a filthy diieaae, hie body being fall of 
worms and eo offensive that as he lay on the 
dunghill none oonld bear to come near him : 
that bis wife, however (whom some call 
Rahmeh the daughter of Bphraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter of 
Manassas), attended him with great patience, 
flupportiug him with what she earned by her 
labour ; but that the devil appearing to her 
one day, after having reminded her of her 
past prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore all 
they had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband's consent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that he swore, if he recovered, to 
give his wife a hundred stripes ; and that 
after his aflUction his wealth increased, his 
wife also becoming young and handsome 
again, and bearing him twenty-six sons, 
^me, to express the great riches which were 
bestowed bn Job after his sufferings, say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
clouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to the continuance of Job's 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteen 
years: another, thirteen; another, three; 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hours. 

JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 

Mentioned three times in the Qur'an. 

The xixth Surah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist : — 

A recital of thy Lord’s mercy to his 
servant Zacharies ; when he called vmon his 
Lord with secret calling, and said : * 0 Lord, 
verily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now 1 have fears for my kindred after me ; 
and my wife is barren : give me, then, a suc- 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jacob : and 
make him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. *0 
Zacharias 1 verily we announce to thee a 
son, — his name John: that name We have 
given to none before him.' He said : * O my 
Lord I how when my wife is barren shall 1 
have a aon, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in my powers ? ' He said : * So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for 1 created thee aforetime when then 
wast nothing.' He said : * Vouchsafe me, O 
my Lord I a sign.' He said : * Thy sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.' And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made sims to them to sing praises mom 
and even, w'b said; * 0 John 1 receive the 
Book with purpose of heart ' : — and We be- 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child ; and 
tveroifalnees from Ourself, and purity ; and 
pious was he, and duteous to bia parents; 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on 
him'on the day he was bom, and the day of 
hia death, and ihall bt on the day when he 
«hall be raised to life 1 " 


S5mh xzL 89 : " And Zaehariae ; when he 
callad upon hie Lord saying, * 0 my Lord, 
leave mo not childless : but there is no better 
heir than Thyself.* So we heard him, and 
gave him John, and we made bis wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied in good- 
ness, and called upon us with love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us." 

Surah vi. 85 : ** And we guided . . . 
Zacharias, and JoAn, and Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones." 

JOKING. Arabic Mizdh (cV)* 

is said Muhammad was fond of jesting, but Ibn 
^Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “Do 
not joke with your brother Muslim to hurt 
him." 

Anas relates that the Prophet said to an old 
woman, “ No old woman will enter Paradise." 
The old woman said “ Why ? " And the Pro- 
phet said, “ Because it is written in the 
Qur'an (Surah Ivi. 35) ‘ We have made them 
virgins.' There will be no old women in 
heaven." {Mtahkdt, book xxii. ch. xii.) 

JONAH. Arabic Yunus 

Mentioned in the Qur'an as a prophet, and as 
Sdhibu U-Hut and “ He of the 

Fish." 

Surah xxxvii. 139-148:“ Jonas, too, was one 
of the Apostles (mursa/in), when he fled unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and be was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he^not been of* 
those who praise Us, in its belly had he 
surely remained, till the day of rosurroction. 
And we cast him on the bare shore — and he 
was sick ; — and we caused a gourd-plant to 
grow up over him, and we sent him to a 
hundred thousand persons, or even more, and 
because they believ^, we continued their 
enjoyments for a season." 

Surah Ixviii. 48-50 : “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who was in the fish (^Sahibu 
when in deep distress be cried to God. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would he have been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame : but his Lord chose 
him and made him of the just." 

SOrab x. 98 {paJltd the Suratu Punus): 
“ Verily they against whom the decree of thy 
Lord ifl pronounced, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorone torment I Were 
it otherwise, any city, had it believed, might 
have found its safety in ita faith. But it was 
so, only with the people of Jonas. When 
they believed, we delivered them from the 
penalty of shame in this world, and provided 
for them for a time. But if thy Lord had 
pleased, veiily all who are in the earth would 
have believed together. What I wilt thou 
compel men to become believers ? " 

SQrab vi. 86 : “ We guided . . lahmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot." 

Sfirah xxU 87 : “ And 'n-ATicn (he of 
the fish), when he went on hia way in anger, 
and thought that we had no power over him. 
But in the darkness he cri^, * There is no 
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Ood but Thou : Qlory be unto Thee I Verily, 
1 huYe' been one of the evil doers * : so we 
heard him and rescued from misery : for 
thus rescue we the faithful.” 

[Sale, in his Notes on the Ch<r*dh, quoting 
from al-Jal&l&n and al-BaizAwI, says : ** When 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re- 
pentance, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, so that he was obliged to 
leave the city, tl^eatening them at his de- 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say, within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overcast with a black cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
amoke and hung directly over the city, they 
were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them- 
selves before God, .calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked- 
ness. Whereupon God was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed Jonah, 
swam after the ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe ; who con- 
tinued to praise God till the fish came to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah's 
plant to have been a fig ; and others, the moz 
(or banana), which bears very large leaves 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 
withered the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God made a ro- 
monstrance to him in behalf of the Ninevites, 
agreeably to what is recorded in Scripture.”] 

JORDAN. Arabic Ardan, JJrdumi 
Beferringto Surah iii. 39, the 

legend is that the priests threw lots, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Aununciation. Thou wert not by 
them when they threw their lots which «’f 
them should take care of Mary, nor wert 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 

JOSEPH. Arabic Yusuf 

The son of Jacob, and, according to the Qur’an, 
an inspired prophet. (Surahs vL 84; xl. 
86^ 

The account of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Qur’an, entitled the Chapter of 
Tfisui (Surah xii.). Al-Baizawi says that 
certain Jews instigated the Quraish to inquire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt, and that m order to 
prove the truth of his mission, God sent Mu- 
hammad this chapter, the Suratu Yusufs from 
heaven.^ The same writer says it is a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
death. (See al-Baizawi in loco.) 

The story of Yusuf toa Zutaikhah is one of 
the most popular love songs in the East. It 
was produced in Persian verse by Nuru ’d- 
din *Abdu ^-Rahmfin ibn Ahmad Jami, a.u, 
898. And the Shaikh Hamdu ’11^ ibn Shamsi 
d-din Muhammad (a.h. 909), rendered it into 
J^ki verse. 

Th^ author of the AlMag^UJalall says : 


« We have it amount the sayings of Muham*^ 
mad that women should be forbidden to read 
or listen to the history of Joseph (as told in 
'tAe Qur’an), lest it lead to their swerving 
from the rule of chastity.” (Thompson’s 
edition.) 

We give the account as told in the Quriin, 
with the commentators’ remarks in itaHest as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in bjs Selections fr&m 
the Kuran (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
account of Joseph’s temptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, being added' from Rodwell's 
translation of the Qur’an : — 

Remember, when Joseph said unto his 
father, 0 my father, verily I saw in sleep eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon t I saw them 
making obeisance unto me. He replied, 0 my 
child, rolato not thy vision to thy brethren, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know^ 
ing its znterpretation to be that they are the 
stars and that the fun is thy mother and the 
moon thy father \ for the devil is unto man a 
manifest enemy. And .thus, as thou sawest, 
thy Lord will choose thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the giftj^ 
prophecy, and upon the family of Jacob, as He 
accomplished it upon thy fathers before, 
Abraham and Isaac ; for thy Lord is knowing 
And wise.— Verily in the history o/' Joseph and 
his brethren are signs to the inquirers. — 
When they (the brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to anothei , Verily Joseph and his brother Ben- 
jamin are dearer unto our father than we, and 
we are a number of men ; verily ouv father is. 
in a manifest error; slay ye Joseph, or drive 
him away into a distant land ; so the face of 
your father shall be directed alone unto you,. 
regarding no other, and ye shall be after it a 
just people : — a speaker among them, namely^ 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
to the bottom of the well ; then some of the 
travellers may light upon him, if ye do this. 
And they were satisfied therewith. They said, 
0 our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him? Send him with us to-morrow 
info the plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport ; and we will surely take care of him. 
— He replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve mo, and I fear lost the wolf de- 
vour him while ye are heedless of him. They 
.said, Surely if the wolf devour him, when we 
arc a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. And 
when they went away with him, and agreed 
to put him at the bottom of the well, they did 
so. They pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beatfn him, and had treated him yoith contempt 
and had desired to slay him ; and they let him 
down ; and when he haa arrived halfujay down 
the well they let him full, that he might die ; 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself to a mass of rock ; and they called to 
him ; 80 he answered them, im^ininq that they 
would have mercy upon him. They however de- 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock ; but 
Judah prevented them. And We said unto him 
by revelation, while he was in the well (and he 
was seventeen years of age^ or less), to tfuiel 
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hi$ luarty Thou dhalt assuredly declare onto 
them this their action, and they shall not know 
thee at the time. And they came to their 
father at mghtfall weeping. They said, O 
our father, we went to run races, and left 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de- 
voured him ; and thou wilt not behove 
us, though we speak truth And they 
brought false blood .upon his shirt. Jacob 
said unto Mem, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it; but patience is seemly, and God's 
assistance is implored with respect to that 
which ye relate. 

**And travellers came on then tvay from 
Midian to Egypt ^ and alighted near the well ; 
and they sent their drawer of water, and he 
let down his bucket into the well so Joseph 
caught hold upon if, and the man drew him 
forth ; and when he saw Aim, ho said, 0 good 
newsl This is a young man! — And ht.^ 
brethren thereupon knew hts ca.se . wherejore 
they came unto Aim, and they concealed his 
case, making him as a piece of merchandise ; ^ 
for they said^ He is our slave who hath 
absconded. And Joseph was silent^ fearing lest 
they should slay Aim. And God knew that 
which they did. And they sold him for a 
mean price, [for] some dirhems counted 
down, twenty f or two-and-twenty ; and they 
wore indifferent to him. The travellers then 
brought Aim to Egypt.^ and he who had bought 
him sold him for twenty detnars and a pair oj '• 
ehou and two garments. And the Egyptian 
wha bought him, namely^ Kitfeer or 

Itfir)^ said unto his wife Zeleekha {Zalikha)^ 
Treat him hospitably ; pefadventure he may 
be advantageous to us or we may adopt 
him as a uon. For he was childless. And 
thus We prepared an establishment for 
Joseph in the land of Egypt^ to teach him 
the. interpretation of events, or dreams ; 
for Ood is well able to effect His purpose , 
but the greater number of men, viame/y, 
the unbelievers^ know not Mis. And when he 
had attained his age of strength (thirty years, 
or three-and^thirty), We bestowed on him 
wisdom and knowledge in matters oJ religion, 
before he was sent as a prophet ; for thus do 
We recompense the well-doers.” (Surah xiL 
4 - 22 .) 

And she in whose house he was, conceived 
a passion for him, and she shut the doors and 
said, * Come hither.' He said, * God keep me I 
Verily, my lord hath given me a good home : 
and the injurious shall not prosper.’ 

M But she longed for him ; and be had | 
longed for her had he not seen a token from I 
his Lord. Thus we averted evil and defile- 
ment from him, for he was one of our sincere ; 
servants. | 

** And they both made for the door, and she I 
rent his shirt behind ; and at the door they 
met her lord. ' What,* said she, * shall be the 
recompense of him who would do evil to thy 
family, but a prison or a sore punishment ? ' 

** He said, * She eoliclted me to evil’ And 
a witneaa out of her own family witnessed : 

• If his shirt be rent in front she epeaVetb 
truth, and he is a liar : 
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if his 4hiri be rent behind ^he lietb 
and he is true 

** And when bis lord saw his shin torn 
hind, he said, ' This is one of your dovicHs ' 
verily your devices are great ! 

Joseph! leave this aflair And cbou, 0 
wife, ask pardon for thy crime, for ihou bast 
sinned ’ 

** And in the city, the women said The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant 
he hath fired her with his love but we 
clearly see her maiufeet error 

** And when she beard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet foi 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
said, * Joseph shew thyself to them.' And 
w'hen they saw him they were amazed at him, 
and cut their hands, and said. ‘ God keep ua ! 
This IS no man I This is no other than a 
noble angtil ! ’ 

She said, -This is he about whom ye 
blamed me 1 wished him to yield to my de- 
sires, but be stood firm But if ho obey not 
my command, he shall surely be cast into 
prison, and become one of the despised.’ 

Ho said, * 0 my Lord ! 1 prefer the prison 
to compliance with their bidding . but unless 
thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the uiiwiRo.’ 

And bis Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him for Ho is the Hearer, 
the Knower." (Rodwell, Surah xii 23-34.) 

‘‘ Then it scorned good unto them, after 
they had seen the signs of hn tnnorence, to 
imprison him. They will assuredly imprison him 
for a time, until the talk oJ the people respect- 
ing him cease. So they imprisoned him And 
there entered with him into the prison two 
young men, .scrian/.t' of the king, one of whom 
was Ala cup-bearer and the other was his vic- 
tualler And they found that he interpreted 
dream.^ i wherefore one of thorn, namely, the 
cup-bearer, said, 1 dreamed that I was press- 
ing grapes ; and the other said, I dreamed 
that 1 was carrying upon my bead some 
bread, whereof the birds did eat : acquaint us 
with the interpretation thereof ; for we see 
thee to be one of the beneficent. — He replied. 
There aball not come unto you any food 
wherewith yo shall be fed in ' a dream, bat I 
will acquaint you with the mterpretation 
thereof when ye are awake, before the inter - 
pretation of it come unto you. This is a part 
of t|iat which my Lord hath taught me. 
Verily I have abandoned the religion of a 
people who believe not in God and who dis- 
believe in the world to come; and I follow 
the religion-' of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob It is not Jit for us to asso- 
efate anything with God This knowledge of 
the unity hath been given us of the bounty of 
God towards us and towards mankind; but 
the greater number of men are not thankful 
0 ye two companions (or inmates) of the pri- 
son, are sundry lords better, or is Ood, the 
One, the Almighty? Ye worship pot, beside 
Him, aught save names which ye and your 
fathers have given Co idols, concerning which 
God hath not sent down any convincing 
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proof. Jadgmont bolongeth not [unto anyl 
MYO unto God ofone. He hath oommandea 
that ye wonl^ dot any but Him. This is • 
the right religion ; but the greater number of 
men know not. 0 ye two companions of the 
prison, as to one of you, name/o, the cup- 
Morsr, he will serre wine unto his lord as 
formerUf; and as to the other, he will be cru- 
cified, and the birds will eat from off his 
head. — Ujpm this they said^ We dreamed not 
aught. Me replied^ The thing is decreed con- 
cerning which ye [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye have spoken truth or have lied. 
And he said unto him whom he judged to be 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-hearer^ Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him. In the prison ts ayouna 
man imprisoned unjustiu. — And he went forth. 
But the deYil caused him to forget to men- 
tion Joseph unto his lord : so he remained in 
the prison some years : 1 / u said, seven ; and 
it is saidi twelve. 

“ And the king of EgypU Er Reiydn 
the son of El- Wdeed {Raiydn ihn al- Watid 
al-*Imiiqi) said. Verily I saw m a dream 
seven fat kine which seven lean kine devoured, 
and seven green ears of com and seven other 
ears dried up. 0 ye nobles, ei plain unto me 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream. — They re- 
plied, These are confused dreams, and we 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who had eseaped, of the two young men, 
namely the cup-bearer, said (for he remembered 
after a time the condifton of Joseph), 1 will 
acquaint you with the interpretation tWeof ; 
wherefore send me. So they sent him ; and he 
came unto Joseph, and said, 0 Joseph, 0 thou 
of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven lean 
kine devoured, and seven green ears of corn 
and other seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men {the kina and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereoj. 
He replied. Ye shall sow seven years as 
usual : {this is the interpretation of the seven 
fat lane :) and what ye reap do ye leave in 
its ear, lest it spoil; except a little, whereof 
ye shall eat. Then there shall come, after 
that, seven grievous [years] : {this is the tn- 
interpretation of the seven lean kine:) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
for them, of th^ grain sown in the seven years 
of plenty, except a little which ye shall have 
kept. Then there shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall press grapes and other 
fruits^ — And the king said, when the mes- 
senger came unto him and aeguainted him with 
the intemetation of the dream. Bring unto me 
him wAo interpreted it." (Surah xii. 
36-fiO.) • 

** And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, * Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their hands, 
verilv my lord knoweth the snare they laid.* 
Then, said the Pnnee to the women, <What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ? * 
They said, *God keep us! we know not 
any 111 of him.' The wife of the Prince said, 

* Now doth the truth appear* It was I who 
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would have M 1^ into unlawful love, and 
hejs assuredly one of the truthful.' * This,’ 
said Joseph, * that my lord may learn that I 
did not in his' absence play him false, and 
that God guideth .not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do I not absolve myself : 
verily the heart is prqne to evil, save those 
on which my Lord has mercy. Lol my 
Lord IS Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful.’ And 
the King said, * Bring him to me : 1 will take 
him for my special service."’ (Rodwell, 
Surah xii. 50-54.) 

** And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto him, Thou art this day firmly esta- 
blished with us, and ' intrusted with our 
affairs. What then seest thou Jit for us to do f 
— Me answered. Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plentiful years, and 
store up the grain in its ear . then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provision Jrom 
thee. The king said. And who will act Jor me 
in this affair i Joseph said. Set me over the 
granaries of the land ; for I am careful and 
knowing. — Thus did We prepare an establish- 
ment for Joseph in the land, that bo might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased. — And it is related that the king 
crowned him, and put a ring on his Jinger, ana 
instated him in the place of Kitfeer, whom he 
dismissed Jrom his ojffice i aftei which, Kitfeer 
died, and thereupon the king married him to 
his wife Zeleekha, and she boie him two sons. 
We bestow Our mercy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward of the well- 
doers to perish : and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better for those who 
have believed and have feared. 

And the years aj scarcitu began, and 
afflicted the land of Canaan and oyria, and the 
brethren of Joseph came, except Benjamin, to 
procure provision, having heard that the governor 
of Egypt gave Jood for its price. And they 
went in unto him, and he knew them ; but 
they knew him not; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebrew language ; whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted them. What hath brouaht 
you to my countiy f 5o they answered, ror 
corn. But he said. Perhaps ye are spies. 
They leplied, God preserve us from being spies ! 
He said, Then whence are ye ^ They answered. 
From the land of Canaan, and our father is 
Jacob the prophet oj' God. He said. And hath 
he sons beside you f They answered. Yea : we 
were twelve ; but the youngest of us went away, 
and perished in the desert, and ht was use 
dearest of us unto him; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he vnght 
console himself thereby for the loss of the other. 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge tkm, and to 
trwt them generously. And when he had for- 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their full measure, he said. Bring mo your 
brother from your father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I may know your veracity in that ye haHa 
said. Do ye not see that I give full measure, 
and that 1 am the most hoepitable of the re- 
ceivers of guests 1 But if ye bring him not, 
there shall be no measuring of com for you 
from me, nor shall ye approach me.-v-TMy 
replied. We will solicit hie father fpr him, and 
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wa win surely perform that. And he said 
nnto his young men, Put their mone^, which 
they hrcfught cu the price of the com^ in their 
sacks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family : peradventure they 
w^l return to U3; for they will not deem it 
lawful to keep it, — And when they returned to 
their father, they said, 0 our father, the mea- 
suring of corn is denied us if thou send not our 
brother unto him ; therefore send with us our 
brother, that we may obtain measure ; and we 
will surely take care of him He said, Shall 
I intrust you with him otherwise than as I in- 
trusted you with his brother ./ofe/iA before ? But 
Qod is the best guardian, and He is the most 
merciful of those who show mercy. — And 
when they opened their goods, they found their 
money had been returned unto them. They 
said, Oour father, what desire wo of the gent- 
rosity of the king greater than this / This oiu* 
money hath been returned unto us ; and we 
will provide corn for our family, and will take 
care of our brother, and shall receive a camel* 
load more, /or our brother. This i.s a quantity 
easy unto the king ^ by reason of his mumjicence. 
— He said, I will by no means send him with 
you until ye give me a solemn promise by 
God that ye will assuredly bring him back 
unto me unless^an inevitable and insuperable 
impediment encompass you. And they complied 
with this hia desire. And when they had 
given him their solemn promise, he said, God 
is witness of what wo say. And he sent him 
with them ; and he said, 0 my sons, enter not 
the city of Misr by one gate ; but enter by 
different gates; lest the evil eye fall upon 
you. But I shall not avert from you, by my 
saying tkis^ anything decreed to bejall you from 
God : I only say this- from a Jetltny oj com- 
passion. Judgment bclongeth not unto any 
save unto God alone. On Him do 1 rely, and 
on Him let those rely who rely. 

“ And when they entered as their father 
had commanded them, separatelyy it did not 
avert ir^m them anythmg decieed to bejall 
them from God, hut only satisfied a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which ho accomplished ; 
that IS, the desire oJ' averting the evil eye, 
arising Jrom a j'eeling of compassion and he 
was endowed with knowledge, because We 
had taught him : but the greater number of 
men, namely the unbelieveiSy know not God's 
inspiration of his saints. And when they went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him (or 
pressed unto him) his brother. Ho said, 
Venly, 1 am thy bi other: therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did from envy 
to us. And he commanded him that he should 
not inform them, and agree with him that he 
should employ a stratagem to retain him with 
him. And when he had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which was a 
measure made of gold sst with jewels, in the 
sack of his brother Benjamin. Then a crier 
cried, after thsy had gone forth from the 
clumber of Joseph, 0 company of travellers, 
Ware surely thieves. They said ^and turned 
tnio them). What is it that ye miss ? They 
answered, we miss the king's measure ; and 
to him who shall bring it shall be given a 


eamel-lo^ of com, and I am surety for it, 
namely the load. They replied, By God! ye 
well know that wo have not come to act cor- 
ruptly in the Und, and we have not been 
thieves. The crier and his companions said. 
Then what shall be the recompense of hitp 
who hath stCyen it, if ye be liars in your saying. 
We have not been thieves, — and it be found 
among you f They answered, His recompense 
shall be that he in whose sack it shall be 
found shall be made a slave, he, the thief, 
shall be compensation for it; namely, for 
; the thing^ stolen. Such was the usage of the 
' family oj Jacob. Thus do We recompense the 
I offenders who are guilty oJ theft . — ^ they 
; turned towards Joseph, that he might searSi 
then sacks. And he began with their sacks, 

I and searched them before the sack of bis 
, brother Benjamin, lest he should be suspected 
j Then he took it forth (^namely the nieasure) 

I from the sack of bis brother. Thus, saith 
God, did We contrive a stratagem for Joseph, 
i It was not lawful for him to take his bro- 
' ther as a slave for theft by the law of the 
I king oj Egypt (^Jor his iccompense by his law 
1 was beating, and a jiuf of twice the value of 
’ the thing stolen , not the being made a slave), 

• unless God had pleased, by ini,piring him to 
' inquiTP Of hi\ brethren and insptnng them to 
reply accotding to then usage. We exalt unto 
degrees of knowledge and honour whom We 
' please, as Jostph , and there is who is know- 
I ing about everyone else endowed with know- 
ledge.— They .said, If he steal, a brother of 
I his bath stolen before, namely, Joseph; foi 
he slolt an idol of gold belonging to the fathers 
of hi.s mother, and brokt it, that he might not 
worship it And Joseph concealed it in his 
mmd, and did not discover il to them. He 
said within himself, Ye are in a worse condi- 
tion than Joseph and his brother, by reajson of 
, your hating stolen your brother Jrom your father 
; and your having treated him unjustly ; and God 
well knoweth what ye state concerning him.— 
They said, O prince, verily he hath a father, 
a very old man, who lovtth him more than u«, 
and consoleth himself bu him for the loss of his 
.ion who hath perjshed, and' the separation of 
him grieveth him, therefore take one of us 
as a slave in his stead ; for we see thee [to be 
one] of the beneficent. He replied, God pre- 
serve us from taking [any] save him in 
whose possession we found our property ; for 
then (if we took anothef), we [should be] un- 
just ■* 

And when they despaired of obtaining him, 
they retired to confer privately together. The 
chief of them in age {namely, Reuben, or tn 
judgment, namely, Judah), said. Do yo not khow 
that your father hath obtained of you a 
solemn promise in the name of God, with 
respect of your brother, and how ve formerly 
failed uf your duty with respect' to Joseph ? 
Therefore I will by no means depart from the 
land 0 / Egypt until my father give me per- 
mission to return to him, or God decide for me 
by the delivery of my brother; and He is the 
beat, the most just, of those who decide. Re- 
turn ye to your father, and say, 0 our father 
verily thy son hath committed theft, and we 
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boie not testimony against seTe aeonrding 
to that which we knew of a certaini^t by our 
suing the cup in hi» sack ; and we were not 
acquainted with what was unseen by us when 
we gave the solemn promise : had we known that 
he would commit thtfU vfc htUl not taken him. 
And send thou, and ask the people of the city 
in which we have been (nam^y, Mi^r') end the 
company* of travellers with whom we have 
arrived (who were a people of Canaan) : and 
we are surely speakers of truth.— ^'o they re- 
turned to him, and said unto him those words. 
He replied, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspected them, on account of their 
former conduct tn the ease of Joseph ) ; but pa- 
tience is seemly : perad venture Ood will bndg 
them back (namely, Joseph and his brother) 
unto me, together ; for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case, the Wise jn Hts acts. 
And he turned Jrom them, and said, 0 ! my 
Borrow for Joseph! And his eyes became 
white in consequence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
Godjtnou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. He repbed.I only com- 
plain of my great and unconcealable grief and 
my sorrow unto Ood ; not unto any beside Him, 
for He it is unto whom complaint is made with 
advantage; and I know by revelation from 
God what ye know not ; namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is living. Then 
he said, 0 my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother; and despair not of 
•the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of the 
mercy of God except the unbelieving people. 

they departed towards Egypt, unto 
Joseph; and when they went in unto him, 
they said, 0 Prince, distress (;that is, hunger) 
hath aflfected us and our family, and we have 
come with paltry money (if was base money, 
or some other sort ) : yet mve us full measure, 
and be charitable to us, by excusing the bad- 
ness of our money; for God recompenseth 
those who act charitably. And he had pity 
upon them, and compassion affected him, ana he 
lifted im the curtain that was between him and 
tnun : then he said unfo them in reproach. Do ye 
know what ye did unto Joseph, tn beating and 
selling and other actions, and Us brother, by 
your injurious conduct to him after the separa- 
tion of his brother, when ye were ignorant oj 
what would be the result of the case of Joseph i 
They replied, ajter they had recognised him 
^^desinng confirmation). Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answer^, I am Joseph, and 
this IS my brother. God hath been gracious* 
unto us, oy bringing us together ; for whoso- 
ever feareth Goa and is patient [will be re- 
warded] : God will not suffer the reward of 
the weU-doers to perish. Thoy replied, By 
God, verily God hath preferred thee above 
us, and we have been indeed sinneis. He 
said. There shall be no reproach cast on you 
this day : God forgive you ; fo^ He is the 
moot merciful of those ^ that show mercy. 
And he asked them respecting his father .- so 
they answered. His eyes are gone. And he said. 
Go ye w^ith this my shirt (it was the shirt oj 
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Abrahceni, which he wore when he was east info 
fAs fire : if was on his, that is, Joseph's neck, 
appended as an amulet, tn fAs well; and it was 
from paradise : Gabriel commanded him to send 
it, and said. In it is its odour, that is, the 
odour of paradise, and it shall not be cast upon 
any one evicted with a disease but he shatCbe 
restored to health), and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon the face of my father : he shall recover 
his sight ; and bring unto me all your family. 
— And when the company of travellers bad' 
gone forth from EI-'Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, unfo those who were present of his 
offspring, Verily I perceive the smell of Joseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per- 
mission of Him whose name be exalted, from 
the distance of three days* journey, oi eight, or 
morej : were it not that ye think I dote, ye 
would believe mt. They replied, By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error. And when the 
messenger of good tidings {namely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt, wherejpre he desired to rejoice 
him, as he had grieved him), he cast it 
upon his face, and he recovered his sight 
Thereupon Jacob said, Did I not say unto 
you, I know, from God, a'hat ye know not ? 
They said, 0 our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes foi us , ‘for we have been sinners. He 
replied, I will ask pardon for you of my 
Lord ; for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer- 
ciful. — He delayed doing so until the first ap- 
pearance of the dawn, that the prayer might be 
more likely to be answered, or, as some say, 
until the niaht of [that is, preceding] Friday. 

“ They then repaired to Egypt, and Joseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them ; and when 
they went in unto Joseph, in his pavilion or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto him) his 
parents (his father and ' his mother ana his 
maternal aunt), and said unto them. Enter ye 
Misr, if God please, in safety. So they en- 
tered, and Joseph seated himelj upon his 
couch, and he caused his parents to ascend 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, his 
parents and Ins brethren) fell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the forehead) upon the ground : such being 
their mode oJ obeisance in that time. And he 
said, 0 my father, this is the interpretation 
of my dream of former times . my Lord hath 
made it true ; and He hath shown favour 
unto me, since He took me forth from the 
piison (Ae said not, from the well, — from a 
'motive of generosity, that his brethren might not 
be abashed), and hath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis- 
cord between me and my brethren ; for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaseth ; for 
He is the Knowing, the Wise.— iinrf his father 
resided wifA Aim four and twenty years, or 
seventeen ; and the period of Ins separation was 
eighteen, or forty, or eighty years! And death 
came unto him; ana thereupon he charged 
Joseph that he should carry him and bury him 
by his fathers So he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt and remainea 
after him three and twenty years ; and when his 
case was ended, and he knew that he should not 
last upon earth, and hie eoul deeired the laeiing 
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poueaticn^ k% Baid^ 0 my Lord, Thou hast 
given me dominion, and taught me the inter- 
pretation of events (or dreams) \ Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Thou art my 
guardian in this world and in the world to 
come. Make me to die a Muslim, and join 
me with the righteous among my forefathers. 
And he lived after that a week, or more, and 
died a hundred and twenty years old. And the 
Egyptians disputed concerning his burial: so 
they put him in a chest of marble^ and buried 
him in the upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting from him might be general to 
the tracts on each side of it. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him to whose dominion there is no 
end! (Surah xii. 54 to tho end.) 

For the Talmudic origin of this account, 
see JUDAISM. 

JOSHUA. ErahicYitsha* Son 

of Nun. Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, 
but is most probably '*the servant'’ men- 
tioned in Surah xviii. 59 : When Moses said 
to his servant, * I will not stop until I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for years I 
will journey on.’" (F'lWe al-BaizawI in loco.) 
Some say he is the Zu ’1-Kifl of Surah xxi. 
85. [zu ’l-kifl.] 

JUBAIR Jubair ibn Mu- 

vim an-Naufall. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim. He was one of the 
most learned of the Quraish chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.u. 54. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Imam of great renow'n, he died a.h. 99. 

JUBBU ’L-HUZN (cyJ' s-».). 

** The pit of sorrow,’’ which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from which hell itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for readers of the Qur’an who are haughty in 
their behaviour. {Mishkdt, book ii. ch. lii.) 

JUDGE. Arabic Qdzi A 

magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a free man, a Muslim, sano, and un- 
convicted of slander (jgazf). It becomes a 
Muslim not to covet the appointment of Qazi, 
for the Prophet has said : “ Whoever seeks 
‘the appointment of Qazi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the office on compul- 
sion, an angel shall descend and guide him.” 
{Mishkdt, book xvi. ch. in.) 

The Qazi must exercise his office in some 
public place, the chief mosque being recom- 
mended, or, if in his own house, he should 
see that the public have free accoss. He must 
not accept any presents except from relatives 
and old friends, nor should he attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to , his 
fluties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, (tn4 when present it is 
his right and office to perform the ceremonies. 
A woman may exercise the office of & Qazi, 
except in the administration of punishment 
(hadd) or retaliation (^tfd^). {aiddyah, voL 
4i. p. 618.) 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic Qiyd* 
mah (L#Li). [ebsueebction.] 

al-JUDI Mount Ararat, 

upon which the ark of Noah rested. Men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah xi. 46 : ** And it 
(the ark) settled on al-Judi." 

Judi is a corruption apparently for Mount 
Giordi, the Gordyosi of the Greeks, situated 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

Ainsworth, in his Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand, says tradition still points 
to Jabal Judi as the scene of the event, and 
maintains the belief that fragments of the ark 
exist on its summit. 

Whiston, in his History of Armenia, p. 361, 
says Araratia is the name of a province and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 

JU‘L The hire or reward 

of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona- 
tion. In the language of the law, a reward 
for bringing back a fugitive slave. 

JUMADA ’L-UKHBA (^s>»W 
The sixth month of the 
Muhammadan year, [months.] 

JUMADA ^L-ULA (J,3\ ^^\^). 

The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
[months.] 

JUM‘AH [feiday.] 

JUNUB (s-^). Lit. “ One who is 

separated." The unclean. A person who is 
in a state of uncleanness [janabau] whereby 
he or she cannot perform any religious act 
or join in religious assemblies, [purifica- 
tion ] 

JURE (•-*>>). Lit. “ A wasted 

river-bank.’’ A place three miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 

Muhammadan law on the subject is as fol- 
lows : — 

If any person draw a sword upon a Mus- 
lim ho (the Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, because the Prophet has 
said, ‘ He who draws a sword upon a Muslim 
renders his blood liable to be shed with im- 
punity ’ ; and also, because a person who thus 
draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of sedi- 
tion ; and it is lawful to slay such, God having 
said, in the Qur’an, * Slay those who are 
guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.* Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite that a man repel murder from 
himself and as, in the present instance, 
there is no method of ci^Fecting this but 
by slaying the person, it is consequently 
lawful so to do. If however, it be possible 
to efflfect the self-defence without slaying 
the person, it is not lawful to slay him. It- 
is written in the Jama Sagheer {al-.Tdmi*u 
*s-Saghir), that if a person stiike at another 
with a sword, during either night or day, or 
lift & club against another in the night in a 
city, or in the day-time in the highway out of 
the city ; And' the person so threatened killr 
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him who thus etrikoo with the ewordi or lifts 
the elnb, nothing is incurred; beoense, es 
■triking with a sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this case neoes- 
saiy to lull the person in order to repel him ; 
and although, in the ease of a olub, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the night- 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and henco 
the person threatened is in a manner forced, in 
repdling^he other’s attack, to kill him. (And 
80 likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time'in the highway, as there assist- 
ance cannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a person thus slays another, the 
blood of the slain is of no account. If a 
lunatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
pwson slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
his property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(^Aqilah). As-Shafi‘i maintains that nothing 
whatever is incurred in this instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per- 
son so attacked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a mie is due on account of the infant, or the 
Talue on account of the animal, according to 
Abu Hanifah| but not according to ash-Shafi*i 

“If a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike him, afad then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a way as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer continues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation is consequently incurred 
■by killing him. 

“ If a person come in the night to a stranger, 
and carry off bis goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the I^ophet having 
said, * Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.’ It is to be observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recover 
his property but by killing the thief ; for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith- 
standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re- 
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tallatlon is incurred upon him, since he in thir 
case slays the person unrighteously.” (ATidd- 
yoA, vol. iv. p. 291.) 

JUWAIRIYAH One of 

Muhammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Ban! 'l-Mu^taliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes (Life of MahomtU 
new ed. p. 309) : “ The captives of the Bani 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of -the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release. 
One of them was Juweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty,, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sum, she ventured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage,, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened ta 
her supplications. 'Wilt thou hearken,’ he 
said, * to something bettor than that thou 
askest of me?’ Surprised by bis gentle 
accents, she inquired what that might be; 

* Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself ! * The damsel forth- 
with expressed her consent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built a seventh house for her recep- 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Bani Musta- 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria’s dower; 'and thus no woman,’ said 
Ayesha, telling the story in after days, ' was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.’” 

JUZ' One of the thirty por- 

tions into wUcb the Qur'an is divided. 
[SIPARA.] 
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• KA'BAH ). Ui. “ A cube." 

The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jaru ’1-Aswad, or black stone. 

I. A Description of the Ka'bah’^lt is, ac- 
cording to Burckhardt and Burton, an oblong 
massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 36 feet in height. It is 
constructed of grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Ea'bah stands upon a base 
two feet in height, which presents a sharp 


inclined plane ; its roof being flat, it has, at 
a distance, the appearance of a perfect cube. 
The only door which affords entrance, and 
which is opened but two or three times in the 
year (Burton says it can be entered by pil- 
grims, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 
is on the east side, and about seven feet above 
the ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka'bah, near the door, is the famous black 
stone [bajard ’l-abwxd], which forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet above the ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface^ 
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eomposed of about a dozen smaller stonee of 
different shapes and sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a border of reddish brown 
cement, both the stone and the border bein^ 
encircled by a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the aperture of the stone 
being one span and throe fingers broad. In 
the comer facing the south, there is another 
stone about five feet from the ground. It is 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placed upright, and of common 
Makkan stone According to the rites of the 

S ilgrimago, this stone, which is callod ar- 
lidinu 'l-Yamdni, or Yaman pillar, should 
only bo touched with the right hand as the 
pilgrim passes it, but Captain Burton says he 
frequently saw it kissed by the pilgrims. 
Just by the door of the Kabbah, and close to 
the wall, is a slight hollow in the ground, 
lined with marble and sufficiently large to 
admit of three persons sitting, which is called 
al-Mi*jan, and supposed to be the place where 
Abraham and his son Ishmael kneaded the 
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chalk and mud which they used to build the 
Ka*bah. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka*bah, just above 
the Mrjan, is an ancient Kuflo inscription, 
which neither Burckhardt nor Burton were 
able to decipher ’or to copy. On the north- 
west side of the Kd*bah, about two feet below 
its summit, is the water-spout, which is called 
the Mi'zabu’ r-Rahmah, or the water-spout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
hither from Constantinople in a.r. 981. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon IshmaeTs grave. There are two large 
green marble slabs, which are said to have 
been presents from Cairo, ▲.& 241, which are 
supposed to mark the graves of Hagar and 
IsnmdeL The pavement round the Ka*bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
varfous coloured stones, and is said to have 
been laid down a.b. 826 On one side of the 
is a semicircular wall, the extremities 
of which are in a line with the sides of the 
Kabbah, and distant about six feet, leaving an 
opening whieh leads to the grave of Ishmael. 
Taa wall is eallad al-^|bn« **the broken," 


and tha enclosed area al-Qijr, ^the enolo* 
sure." The Ka*bah is covered with a coarse 
tissue of mixed silk and cotton, being of a 
brilliant black colour, and ^th a gold band 
round it, upon which is inscribed the ninetieth 
verse of the third chapter of the Qu*rin: 

Verily the first home founded for mankind 
was surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidahee to mankind." The inscription 
being in large Knfic characters. For a fur- 
ther account of this cover, see kiswah. 



THE KABBAH. (JBurton.) 

n. The Hhtory of the Ka^hah, is embraced 
in the history of the Baitu ll&h or masjido 

’J>HABAM. 

. According to the Traditions and the inven- 
tive genius of Muslim writers, the Ka*^h was 
first constructed in heaven ^here a'model 
of it still remains, callod the oaituH^Ma^mur) 
two thousand years before the creation of the 
world. Adam erected the Kabbah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
occupies in heaven, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Judi, 
Hira’, Olivet, and Lebanon, Ten thousand 
angels were appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty I 
At the Deluge the Sacred House was destroyed.. 
But the Almighty is said to have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it. In its reconstruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmael, 
who with his mother Hagar were at the time 
residents of Makkah, Abiuham having jour- 
neyed from Syria in order te obey the com- 
mands of Qod. 

Upon digging they found the orij^nal foun- 
dations of the building. But wanting a stone 
to mark the comer of the building, Ishdiael 
started in search of one, and as he was goii^ 
in the direction of Jabal Qubais, the angel 
Qabriel met him, and gave him the famous 
black stone. Ibn *Abbi8 relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone when it came 
down from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it .has become black from the sins of 
those who have touched it. {Mithha^ book 
xL eh. iv. pt. 2.) 

Upon the death of Ishmaelr the Ea'bak 
feu into the possession pf the BanQ Jnrhum». 
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«nd remained In their hands for a thousand 
years. It .then became the property of the 
Band Khux&*ab, who held it for three hun« 
dred years. But beinf; constantly exposed to* 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
<}usaiy ibn Kilab, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is said to have been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
^Amr ibn Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatiy into Arabia, and that he brought the 
Areat idol'Hubal from Halt in Mesopotamia 
And placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tribes. 
[iDOLS.^ The tribe of Qusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka*bah. 
The successors of the Banfi Qusaiy were the 
Quraish. Soon after they came into posses- 
sion, the Ea*bah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of a smaller size, 
than it had been in the time of the Band 
Quoaiy. The roof was supported within by 
six pillars, and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over a wall then existing within the Ka'bah. 
This took place during the yonth of Muham- 
mad. Al-Azraqi, quoted by Burckbardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, ^Abdu *1- 
Muttalib, the son of Hashim, becapic the cus- 
todian of the Sacred House ; and during his 
time, the Ka*bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it ; so 
they demolished it and then they icbuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Each tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black stone into its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
At last agreed that the first man who should 
outer the gate of the enclosure should he urn- 
ire. Muhammad was the fir.st to enter, and 
e was appointed umpire. He thereupon or- 
dered them to place the stone upon a cloth 
and each tribe by its reprosentative to take 
hold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
atone had reached its proper place, Muham- 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
liand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
An allnslon to the Ka<bah, and this fact, taken 
with the circimstance that the earliest Qib- 
tah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 
And not the Ka*bah, seems to imply that Mu- 
hammad's strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline his sympathies to this ancient idol 
teomle with its superstitious ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as onp who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalem and not MalTk'ah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock rsAXHRAn] and not the Ka*bah would 
have been the object of superstitious reve- 
rence. 

Taking the Surahs chronologically, the 
earliest reference in the Qur'an to the ka*bah 
■occurs in Surah lii. 4, where the Prophet 
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sweark by the frequtnied Aouse (a/-Briiftt 'f* 
Afa*mt2r), but commentators aro not agreed 
whether it refers to the Kn*bnh in Makkah, 
or its heavenly modol above, which is said to 
bo frequented by the angels. We thon come to 
Surah xvii. 1, whero Muhammad refers to his 
oolobrated night droam of his journoy from 
the Sacred Mosque ((li-Miisjulu U-Hardm) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosque (af^Masftclu 
ri9.vd) nt Jerusalem. And in this verso we 
find the Rock at Jerusalem spoken of as ** tho 
precinct of which Wo (God) have blessed, to 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” prov- 
ing that oven then tho Prophet of Arabia had 
his heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
Ka<bab. 

When Muhammad found himself cstablishod 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historic associations, bo seems to have with- 
I drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
’ Sacred Rock and to fix them on the houso at 
Bakkah as tho homo founded for mankind, — 
Blessed, and a guidance to all croaturos. 
(Surah iii. 90). Tho Jews proving obdurate, 
and thoro being little chance of his succeed- 
ing in ostablishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, bo changes tho Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made ** a 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary '* 
(Surah ii. 119). 

Tho Qiblah is changed by an cxpi'oss com- 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces- 
sion on the part of Muhammad to the claims 
of the Ka‘bah as a central object of adoration. 
(Surab iii. 136-145.) 

**We appointed the Qiblah which thou for- 
merly hadst, only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostio, from him who 
turnetb on his heels : The change is a dif- 
ficulty, but not to those whom God bath 
guided. But God not let your faith bo 
fruitless; for unto man is (lod >icreiful, Gra- 
cious. We have seen thee tuniing thy face 
towards every port of Heaven; but wc will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Turn then thy face towards tho sacred 
Mosque, and wherever yc bo, tui-n your faces 
towards that part. They, verily, to whom 
* the Book ’ hath been given, know this to be 
the truth from their Lord: and God is not 
regardless of what yc do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to those 
who have received tho Scriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt ; nor shalt thou 
adopt their Qiblah ; nor will one part of them 
adopt the Qiblah of tho other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be- 
como of the unrighteous. They to whom we 
have given the Scriptures know him — the 
apostle — even ns they know their own chil- 
dren : but truly a part of them do conceal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not ffien of thosa 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hea- 
vens to which they turn them ; but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good : Qed will 
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-one day bring vou all together ; verily, Ood 
ie all-powerfol. And from whatever place 
thon oomeet forth, turn thv face toward the 
sacred Mosque; for this is the truth from 
thy Lord ; and God is not inattentive to your 
doings. And from whatever place thon 
comest foi-th. turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque ; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lest men have cause of 
dispute against you : but as for the impious 
among them, fear them not ; but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on yon, and that 
ye may be guided aright." 

The verses of the second Surah of the 
Qur'an are, according to Jalaln 'd-dln and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difficult to di the pre- 
cise date of the following verso : — 

Surah ii. 108 : ** Who is more unjust than 
be who prohibits God's mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to ruin them." 

According to al-Baizawi, the verse either 
rcfoi ‘8 to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
^r to the Quraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In the seventh year of the Hijrab, Muham- 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at al-Hudaibiyah in the previous 
year, allowed to entor Makkah, and perform 
the circuit of the Ka*bahi Hubal and the 
ether idols of the Arabian pantheon were 
etill within the sacred building, but, as Mu- 
hammad's visit wao limited to three days, 
ho confined himself to the ordina^ rites of 
the * Umrdh^ or visitation, without interfering 
with the idolatrous arrangement of the Ka'bah 
itself. Before he left, at the hour of midday 
prayer, Bilal ascend^ the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first call to Mus- 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual form. 

The following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in the 
Ka*bah were destroyed, and the rites of the 
pilgrimage wore established as by ■ divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
the Ka*bah becomes part of the history of 
Islam. 

The Khalifah *Umar first built a mosque 
round the Ka'bah, A.H. 17. 

For a history of the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, see habjidu ’l-haiulm. 

KA'B IBN MALIK 

A companion of the Prophet 
and one of the Ansars of the tribe of Khaaraj* 
He was celebrated as a poet, and embraced 
Islam after the second pledge of *Akabah. 
He was one of the three companions who re- 
fused to acoompany Muhammad on the expe- 
dition to Tabuk (Hilal and Marixah bei^ 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur'w, Surah ix. 118, 119: ''Verily He 
is kind to them, unto the three who were 
left behind.” For a time Muhammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards be- 
came reconciled. Ka'b became a companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of 'All. 
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Ati-EABiB “The Great 

One." One of the ninety -nine attributes of 
God, Surah xxxiv. 22 : “ He is the High 
(of-'A/i) and the Great {pl-Kahlry* 

KABIBAH The fern, of 

kabir, “ great." A term used in theological 
books for Gundk-i-Kabiraht “ a great sin " ; 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, and for which punishment has been 
ordained of God. [six.] ' 

KA'BIYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu Qasim Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka'bi, who was a Mu'tazili of Bagdad, 
who said the acts of God were without pur- 
pose, will, or desire. 

KACHKOL Persian 

(vulg. kaehkot). The begging bowl of a reli- 
gious mendicant, [faqu.] 

KAFALAH (aUT).* [bail.] 

KAPAN The shroud for 

the dead. It usually consists of three pieces 
of cloth for a man and five for a woman. 
Those for a man ; 1 . An i^dr, or piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to the knees 
or ankle joints ; 2, A qamif, or shirt, from tho 
neck to the knees ; 3, A sheet to cover the 
whole corpse. For a woman there are 
also a breast band and bead band. The 
whole being of white, [burial.] 

KAPFARAH from ka/r, 

“ to hide.'* Heb. Lit, “ Co- 

verings; atonements; expiation." 

The word occurs four times in the 
Qur’an : — 

Surah v. 49 : " Whoso romittetb it as alms 
shall have expiation for his sins." 

Surah v. 91: "Its expiation shall be to 
feed ten persons." " This is the expiation for 
your oaths." 

Surah v. 96 : "In expiation thereof shall ye 
feed the poor.” 

The other word used is Jidyah [fidyau]. 
The expression kaffdratu 's- 2 und 6 , " atone- 
ment for sins," is need for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage, [xx- 
plahon.] 

al-KAPI “The Suf- 

ficient One." An attribute of God mentioned 
in the’ Qnr'an, Surah xxxix. 37 : " Is not God 
sufficient for His servant." 

al-KAPI The title of a 

collection of traditions by Abu Ja'far Muham- 
mad ibn Ya'qub ^1-Eulini (a.h. 328) received 
by the Shi'ahs. 

KAFIR pi. hdjirun* Lit. 

" The coverer." One wno hides or covers up 
the truth. 

Tho 'word is generally used by Muham- 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
ip the ministry of Muhammad and his Qur’&n, 
and in this sense it seems to have been used 
by Muhammad himself. Surah ii. 87 : 
" Those who misbelievo ^wa'Uaiina ka/aru)^ 
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-And oaH out aigHB lies, they are fellows of the 
.Fire, they shall dwell within for ever.*’ 

It is aistTiifled for those who believe in the 
IDiviidty of the Lord Jesus, and the Holy 
Trinity. Surah v. 76 : ** They indeed are in- 
fidels (la~qad kafara 7/asina), who say God 
is al-Mas^u ibn Maryam. . . . Verily him 
who associates anything with God, hath God 
forbidden Paradise, and his resort is the Fire." 

S&rah ▼. 77 : •* They are infidels who say 
Yarily God is the third of three.’* 

[On this passage the Kamalan say it re- 
fers tb the Nestorians and to the Malakalyah, 
who b^eve that God is one of three, the 
other two being the mother and son.] . 

According to the Raddu *l~Mu^tdr (yol. 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes of kafirs or 
infidels : (1) Those who do not believe in the 
Great First Cause; (2) Those who do not 
believe in the Unity of God, as the Sanawi- 
yah who believe in the two eternal principles 
of light and darkness ; f 3) Those who be- 
lieve in the Unity of God, but do not believe 
in a revelation ; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(6) Those who believe in God and in a reve- 
lation, but do not believe in the general mis- 
-sion of Muhammad to the whole of mankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of the Jews (sic). 

Saiyid Sharif Jurjani says : ^ Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad, 
or those who do not believe in it. Those 
who domot believe in his mission are either 
those ^ho reject it and yet believe in the in- 
spiration and divine miasion of other pro- 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
the Majun (Fire Worshippers) ; or those who 
do not beheve in any revelation of God’s 
wilL Those who do not believe in any reve- 
lation from God, are either those who ac- 
knowledge the existence of God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or those who de^ the 
existence of a Supreme Ruler, as the Uahrl^ 
or Atheists." 

** Those who do not acknowledge Muham- 
mad as an inspired prophet are either those 
who do it wilfully and from mere enmity, or 
those who do not acknowledge it from reflec- 
tion and due study of the subject. For the 
former is eternal punishment, and for the * 
latter that punishment which is not eternal. 
There are also those who, whilst they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are an-Ndji or the 
Salvationists." (Sfiarhu 'UMwwdqif^ p. 597.) 

KAFtTB (^y^)- The nnthankful, 
or ungrateful. Condenmed in the Qur’an, 
Surah xxii. 39 : ** God lovelh not the false, 
the uathankfuL** 

ZlPtrB(^4VO. JWf.«Camphpr.” 
A fountain in 'Wradise mentioned in the 
Qur’in (Sfirah Ixxvi. 5) as the fountain where- 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink. But 
al-Boifftwi, the commentator, takes it for an 
appellative, and believes that the wine of Para- . 
dise will be mixed with camphor becanse of 
its agreeable coolness and ameP. 


ftAtiAHn'^LiiAS 

• At-KAHF “The Cave.’*^ 

The title of the xvmth chapter of the Qur’an» 
in which is related the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as the 
U-Kahf. 

KAHIN pi-, haharubh and 

kuhhdn. A soothsayer, or augur. The word 
occurs only twioe in the Qur’an ; and in both 
instances it is used for “ a soothsayer." 

Surah liL 29 : “ For thou (Muhammad), by 
the favour of thy Loi*d, art neither a sooth- 
sayer (/.J/jin), nor one possessed (inajnwi).'* 
Surah Ixix. 42 : “ Neither is it (the Qur’an)' 
the word of a soothsayer (kdhvi)J^ ^ 

The word is used in the Traditions in the 
same sense only : — i 

Mishkdt, book iv. ohap. i. f “ The Prophet 
said, believe in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kahanah').” 

Mishkdtf book xxi. ch. ii. : “ ‘Ayishah re- 
lates that the Prophet was asked about 
kahanah^ fortune-tellers, and he said, * You 
must not believe anything they say.* It waa 
then said, ‘O Prophet, why do they then 
sometimes tell lies ? ’ And the Prophet said : 

* Because one of the jinn steals away the 
truth and carries it to the magician’s ear, and 
the magicians (Jcuhhdn) mix a hundred lies 
with it.’ ” 

The Hebrew '^ohaitXf ItpWt is 

applied in the Old Testament not only to the- 
Jewish priests, but also to Melcbizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18),*Potipher (Gen. xli. 46; see 
marginal reading in our English version), and 
to Jethro (Ex. u. 16). 

KAHBTJBl (}^). Lit “ Attract- 

ing Straws." Electridlty, or the power of 
attraction. A ^ufi term. 

' KAIFIYAH (W)! “Detailed 

circumstances." A term used in Muhammadan 
books for a statement or account of any- 
thing, e.g. kai/iyat-i~ta»kkir, ** the manner of 
attack"; kai/iyat-urdsikhak^ **a ^od or 
permanent quality " ; kat/iyat-i-*drizah, a 
moveable or accidental quality." 

EA.’LAH (AV^). A' kind of sale* 

which is prohibited. Mishkdt, book xii. ch. 
V. pt. 2 ; ** The Prophet has forbidden selling 
on credit for oreditj 

*Abdu ’1-Qaqq explaina it thus : If^mr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr^^ira dir- 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I Lave sold you 
the piece of cloth, which is with * Amr for tea. 
dirhams 4hii sale is forbidden. 

KALkttifX), “ A word ; speech.’* 
*Ilmu U-kaidmf « schdastio theoloffy " : fanha. 
*l4ealdm, ** eloquent"; muha^ocuu *tk^ldm, 
** the substanee of a discourse." 

EALAMn'’LlJLH(<V1^). «Thd 

' Word of God.** A title given to the Qur’in.. 
Slirah ii 70 : ** Already a sept of them hav^ 
heard the Word of Goaf 
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ZALHIAH (JJi). LU. "The 

'l¥ord.’’ Tho Greed of the Muslim. 

m S\ dS\ S 

, La llaha iUd 'Uahu : Mutuamnuidun Ras^u 

mh. 

** There is no deity but Ood : Muhammad is 
^he Apostle of God.” 

The whole sentence as it stands does not 
occur in the Qur’an ; but the first part of the 
creed, ** There is no deity but uod,” is in 
the Suratu Muhammad, or XLViith chapter of 
the Qur'an, verse 21 ; and the second part, 

** Muhammad is tho Apostle of Ood,” is in the 
Suratu 1-Fath, or XLViuth chapter, verse 29. 
The first sentence is known as tho Na/y and 
the If bat t or the rejection (there ia no deity) 
and the affirmation (but 6h)a), and is recited 
often as a religious office by the $ufi 
faqirs. 

The whole creed frequently ocenrs in the 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
“^he daily jsrayer. 

This Kalimah occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the “ Shema* laratl'* of 
the Hebrew Bible in the Jews* religiozL ThC 
Shema* (“ Hear **} is the fourth verse of Dent, 
vi. ; ** Hear, 0 Israil, Jehovah our Elohini is 
one Jehovah”] which is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening service of tho 
Jows. From tho Traditions (Mishkat^ bo6k 
xi. ch. 2, pt. it appears that a something 
similar to this well known symbol of the 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, j 
amongst whom it is known as the Talbiyah : 

I stand up for Thy service, O God 1 There 
is no partner with Thee.” [talbitab.] 

Tho recital of the kaliniah is the first of 
tho five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to the FawaUdu 'sh-Sharx'ahj 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at least 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning, [begital of toe c&bbd.] 

KALTMATTJ ’L.HA?EAH (US\ 
The fiat of God when He 

said ** Be,” and it was created. Tho word 
Arun, is therefore called the Kahmatu 7- 
Hazrah. It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah 
xxxvi. 82 : “ EUs bidding is only- when He 
desires anything to say to it * BE,' and it is.” 
And in about eleven other places. 

RALIMATU ’SH-SHAHADAT 
(Sj\^\ **The word of testi- 

mony,” The following expression of belief ; 

** I bear witness that there is no deity but 
Ood, and that Mfi^ammad is His Apostle.” 
[FRAYEB.J 

KALIMU 'LLAH ^). « The 

Converser with God.” A title given to the 
Ihrophet Moses (arMfSe MUhkdti book xxii. ch. 
Eli.). It is also referred to in the Qur'an, Surah 
iv. 162: “Moses did God spe&k to — con- 
versing.” 

KALISAH, EILISAH (A^). A 

Christian Ohurch. '£jcKAi 7 <roa* word is 
used in books of MuhsmsuidaD Law for both 


Christian and Jewish places of worship. Tho 
word kanlsah is also used, [kaeuah.] 

KAMIL “Perfect; com- 

plete.” AUlnfonu *l~KamiU “ the perfect man.'* 
A mystic texpi- [ufSANu ’l-kamil.] 

KAMILlYAH A sect of 

Shi*ah Muslims founded by Abu '1-Eaxnil, who 
said the Apahib, or Companions of the Pro- 
phet, were infidels, because they rejected the 
house of *Ali in forming the Khalifate. and 
he even called the Rhallfah *Ali an ixifidel 
because he did not claim his rights when Mu- 
hammad died. (Kitabu 't-Tatrifdt^ in loco.) 

KAN* AN (^Uui'). ** Canaan.” 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an. The 
Commentators al-Baipawi and Jalalu 'd-din,« 
say he was the son of Noah ; but the author of 
the Qamus dictionary says he was the son of 
Shem. (Asoording to the Old Testament, he 
was the son of Ham, Gen. x. 6; 1 Ghron. 
i.80 

He is said to be that son of Noah who was 
drowned, throngh unbelief, in the deluge. See 
Qur'an, Surah xi. 44. [noah.] 


KANISAH (L^). A Christian 

church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hiddyah (voL ii 
p. 219) for a synagogue, [chubckbb.] 


al-KANZU »L-MAHffPl 

Lit. ** The Secret Treasure.” 
A term used by the Sufis for the essence anc 
personality of God. 


KAEAWlN Persian. “A 

caravan.” The Arabic term is Qafilah. A 
party of merchants proceeding on a journey 
under the direction of a leader who is called 
a Qdjilah Bdshx. 

KARBALA’ or MASH- 

HADU Ti-HUSAIN. A city in al-*Iraq, cele- 
brated as the scene of the martyrdom of al- 
^usain [Aii-HUBAiN] and the place of his sepul- 
chre. It is fifty milos south-west of Baghdad, 
and about six miles west of the Euphrates. 

aL'EABIM ((.^\). "The Gene. 
rouB One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. > 


KABOBIN [CHBBUBIII.] 

EASHF (tJU^). The nncoTering 

of anything covered ; manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the grace 
and power of God. 

KATIB (vr-iV^). An Amanuensis ; 

a clerk ; a secretary. In the latter sense it 
is used for Mulmmmad Ibn Sa*d ibn ManP 
az-Zuhri, the secretary to al-W&qidL 
TIBU 'l-.waqidi.] 

KATIBU ’L • WAQIDI 

The secretaiy of al-Waqidi. 
A '^^sbui historian, lately Quoted by Sir 
William Muir in his Life of Mahomet^ and 
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also by Spronger, and ofton given as an antho- 
rity in the present work. 

Mr. Ameer Ali in his lAfe of Muhammad 
(London I 1873)* couples the name of Kdtibu 
7- Wdqidi with that of a/- Waqidl him8elf» as 
regarded by “ the Muhammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and quotes Ibn Khallik&n in 
support of his opinion. It is ‘quite true that 
Ibn Khallikun does speak of the traditions 
received by al-Wdqidi as “of feoble autho- 
rity,” but ho bears testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of al~ WdqtdVs secretary in tho 
strongest terms, as will be seen in tho fol- 
lowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer Ali to couple the two names 
together in hi.s preface : — 

“ Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Ibn Mani az-Zuhri, was a man of tho highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for 
some time with al-Wakidi [waqidi] in tho 
character of a secretary, and for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-Wakidi. Amongst the masters under 
whom ho studied was Sofy/Ln Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by AbO Bakr Ibn Abid- 
Dunyfi. and Abd Muhammad al-H&ritb Ibn 
Abi Os&ma at-Tamimi. He composed an ex- 
cellent work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif- 
ferent classes (tabakdt) of Muhammad’s com- 
anions and of the Tdbis. It contains also a 
istory of the khalifa brought down to hia 
own time. Ho left also a smaller Tabakdt, 
His character cls a veracious and trustworthy 
historian is universally admitted. It is said 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s 
works remained in the possession of four 

S irsons, the first of whom was his secretary, 
uhammad ibn Saad. This dintinguished 
writer displayed great acquirements in the 
sciences, the traditions, and traditional lite- 
rature ; most of his books treat of the tradi- 
tions and law. Tho Khatib Abd Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these terms : * We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity ^ and 
the Traditions which he delivered are a proof 
of his veracity^ for in tho greater part of tho 
irformation banded down by him, we find 
him discussing it, passage by passage.* Ho 
was a mawla (slave) to al-Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abbds Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4th of the latter Jum^a, a.h. 203 (De- 
cember, A.D. 818), at the ago of sixty-two 
yoarsi and was interred in the cemetery out- 
side tho Damascus gate (Bab as-Sh&m.)” — 
(Ihn Jlhallik^, Biog. Dict.^ in loco.) 

AL-KAn$?AR Lit. Abun- 

dance.” A pond in Muhammad's paradise 
known as the Uauzu H-Kau^ar^ or ** Tho 
Pond of Abundance.” 

Tho word occurs oucc b the Qur’an, Surah 
cviii. 1 - 8 1 -“ 

“ Truly we have given thee an abm~ 
dance (I'.e. al-Kaugar ) ; 

“ Pray therefore to the ^Lord, gnd slay tho 
Tictims. 


SHADIJAS 

** Verily whoso hateth thee shall be child- 
less.” 

Bat it is not clear whether the pond is in- 
tended in this verse. Al-Baiedwi thmks it. 
refers to abondanoe of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 
phet saw the pond al-Eausar in the night of 
his Mi*r&j or heavenly Journey [hi‘raj]] and 
that it “ was a river of water on each side of 
which there were domes, each formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

*Abdu 'lloh ibn *Amr relates that the Pro- 
phet said “tho circumference of al-Kausar 
is a month's journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its cups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. He who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst.” {^Mishkdt^ 
book xxiii. ch. xii.) 

KHABAR-T-WAfllD 

A term used in the Traditions for a traaition 
related by one person and handed down by 
ono chain of narrators. [TRADiTiON.j 

IdJABAR MUTAWATIR 

A term used for a tra- 
dition which is' handed. down by vury many 
distinct chams of narrators, and which has 
been always accepted as authentic and ge- 
nuine, DO doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus- 
lims of every period have declared the Qur'aa 
is the only Hadis Mutawatir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadis also to bo Muta- 
watir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
(Essay on the traditions ^ p. 15.) [tradi- 
tions.! 

KHABiS ** Impure ; 

base ; wicked.” 

Qui’an viii. 38: “That God may distin- 
guish tho vile from the good, and may put 
tho vile one on tho top of tho other, and 
heap all up together, and put thorn into hell.’* 

^Oi^ADlJAH Known aa 

K^hadJjatu H-Kuhrd^ “I^adijah the Groat.'*' 
The first wife of Muhammad, and tho first 
convert to a belief in his mission. 

She was a Quraish lady of good fortune^ 
the daughter of Khuwailid, who was tha 
great grandson of Qusaiy. Before she mar- 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage with 
Muhammad, she had attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age. She continued to be hia only wife until 
the day of her death. She died December, 
A.D. 619, aged 65; having been his coun- 
nellor and support for flve-and-twonty years. 
She had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters: al-Qa^im, and *Abdu 'llah, also 
called at-Taiyib and at-T^ir» Zainab, Ru- 
qaiyab, Fatimah, and -Umm Kulsum. Of 
those, only Fuj^imah survived the Prophet^ 
and from hor and her husband *AU are de- 
scended that posterity of Saiyids who ara 
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the flubleofa of such frequent potitionB in the 
hhntbaQe and tho liturgical prayers in all 
parts of tho Muha[mmadan world. 

Muhanmiad ever retained his affection for 
Khadijah. 'Ayishah said: ** I was never so 
oalous of any one of tho Prophet’s wives as 
was of ^adijah, although 1 never saw her. 
Tho Prophet was always talking of her, and ho 
would very often slay goats and cut them up, 
and send pieces of them as presents to Kha- 
dijah’s female friends. I often said to him, 
• One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman as Khadijah in tho world ! * 
And tho Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was so and so, and I had children by 
her.” (MishLuif book xxia. ch. xxii.) 

According to n traditional saying of Mu- 
hammad, l^hadijah, Fatimah, the Virgin 
Mary, and Asivali the wife of Pharaoh, wore 
tho four perfect women. (Mishkdt^ book 
zxiv. ch. XXIX. pt. 2.) [muhammad.] 

KHAPI (o*-.). “ Hidden.*’ A 

term used in works on exegesis for that 
which is hidden in its meaning, as compared 
with that which is obvious, [quban.] 

KHAIBAR (7^). A rich and 

populous valley, eight stages from al- 
Madlnah, inhabited by Jews. It is cele- 
brated in the history of Islam as tho scone 
of one of Muhammad's expeditions, A.if. 7, 
when tho chief Kinanah was slain and tho 
whole valley conquered. (See Muir’s Li/e oj 
Mahomet^ new od., p. 388, seqq.) 

Hero tho Prophet instituted mut*ah, or 
temporary mairi.ige. [mut*a!1.] Hero were 
the special orders regarding clean and unclean 
animals promulgated. Here Muhammad 
married ^afiyah, the widow of tho chief of 
Kliaihar. Hero Zninab, the sister of the 
warrior Marbab, who had lost her husband, 
her father, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of Khaibar, therefore, marks 
an epoch in the Prophet’s history, [muiiam- 
MAD.] 

KHAIRAT The plural 

of Khatr. "Ch.iiity; deeds.” Tho 

word occurs in the Qur’an in its singular 
form ( kh aii hut in modern theological works 
it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 

KHAIRU ’L-QURON ;*-•). 

Tho best gcnciations. A term used for the 
first throe generations of Muslims from tho 
time of the Prophet Muhammad is related 
to have said there would bo throe virtuous 
generations, the one in which ho lived and 
tho two folio \Ning it. 

KHALFIYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by I^alfu l-Khiiriji, who 
maintained, contrary to tho general belief, 
that tho children oi idolaters will bo eter- 
nally damned. 

KHALID Son of al-Walld. 

The famous Muhammadan general. Ho 
lought against Mu^nunad at Uhud and do- 
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foatdd the Muslim army. The Prophet mar- 
ried MaimQnah, who was an aunt to Khalid. 
a lady flfty-one pars of age, and soon after- 
wards Khalid himself embraced Islam and 
became one of its most poworful* champions. 
He led the Bedouin converts in the advance 
on Makkah, and was present as one of the 
chief loaders of tho Muslim army at the 
battle of Hunain, and subsequent expeditions. 
In the reign of Abu Bakr, ho murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab ohief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and ho 
would have ordered Khalid to be put to 
death, but *Umar interceded for him. He 
afterwards took the lead in various expedi- 
tions. He invaded al-‘Iraq and Syria, took 
Bustrah, defeated the Christians at Ajnadin^ 
commanded the Muslim army at Tannuk, and 
snbdued the country as far as the Euphratea 
After the taking of Damascus, he was recalled 
by <Umar, and sent to Hims and BB*labakk. 
Ho died at Hims a. a. 18, a.d. 639. 

KHALIDON (ajjJii.), pi. of khsiid. 

Everlasting.” A term used to express tho 
everlasting character of tho joys of heaven 
and the torments of hell. It is used fifty 
times m the Qur’an in this sense, [btbbnai* 

PUNISHMENT.] 

lOJALlFAH (i^), pi. ^ulafa', 

from fchnl/f “ to leave behind.” Anglice^ 
** Caliph.” A successor; a lieutenant; a 
vicegerent, or deputy. Tho word is used in 
the Qur’an for Adam, as tho vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. 

Sfirnh li. 28 : ** And when thy Lord said 
to tho angels, * I am about to place a vice- 
gerent (khali/nh) on the earth,' they said, 

* Wilt Thou place therein one who will do 
evil therein and shed blood ? ' ” 

And also for David : — 

Surah xxxviii. 25 : “ 0 David ! verily Wo 
have made thee a vicegerent {hhallfuk ) ; 
judge then between men with truth.” 

In Muhammadanism it is the title given 
to tho successor of Muhammad, who is vested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both civil and religious, as long as ho 
rules in conformity with tho law of the Qur’an 
and Hadis. Tho vrord more frequently used 
for the office in Muhammadan works of ju- 
nsprudenco, is Imam (leader), or a!~Imdmu 
(tho great loader). It is held to bo 
an essential principle in the establishment of 
the office, that there shall ho only one Khalifah 
at tho same time ; for the l^phet said : 
** When two KJinlifahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
tho last is a roboL” (Mishkdty book xvi. 
ch. i.) 

According to all Sunni Muhammadan 
hooks, it is absolutely necessary that tho 
Khalifah bo '* a man, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just person, and one of the Quraish (i.e. of 
tho tribe to which tho Prophet himself be- 
longed). 

The Shi'aba hold that he should be ono of 
the descendants of the Prophet's own family ; 
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tnllihlf if rejected by the Sonnlf and Wah- 
h&bifl. 

The condition that the Khalifah should be 
of the Quraifih is very important, for thereby 
the present Ottoman Saltans fail to establish 
their claims to the Khallfate (Arabic Kh ildfaK). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
are entitled the Khulafa’u 'r-Rdskidun^ or “ the 
tvell-directed Khalifahs." According to the 
Baghyatu W-Maid^ only the first five Khali- 
fahs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, ^Ali, and al- 
Qasan, are entitled to the distinction of Kha- 
lifah, the others being merely Am%r8j or 
Ckvemors. After the deaths ol the first five 
Khalifahs. the Khalifa te, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
passed successively to the Umayades (Band 
Umavah). The first Khalifah of this dynasty 
was Mu'uwiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
the Quraish tribe, who received the Khalifato 
from al-Hasan. Of the Umayades, there 
were fourteen ^alifahs vfho reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from a.u. 
41 to A.n. 132 (A.D. GCl to a.d. 750). The 
title thon passed to Abu l-‘Abb^, the fourth 
In descent from aPAbbas, tho uncle of Mu- 
hammadj and the Abbnside I^alifahs, thirty- 
seven in number, who reigned at Baghdad 
from A.H. 132 to a.h. 666 (a.d. 750 to a.d. 

1258) . 

The temporal power of the Abbaside Kha- 
lifahs was overthrown byHalak Khan, grand- 
son of the celebrated Chenjiz Kkan, a.d. 
1258; but for throe centuries, certain de- 
scendants of the Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Khalifahs. resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual powdr. The founder 
of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was 'Usman (Othman), a chieftain descended 
from she Orghuz Turks (bom at Sakut, a.d. 

1259) , who was at first the ruler of a small ter- 
ritory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded the 
whole country of Makkah, and subsequently 
extended his conquests to the Black Sea, 
and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Khalifahs in Egypt. About 
the year ^.d. 1515 fA.H. 921), Salim I., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turns and Emperor of Con- 
Btantinople, finding himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islam, and wishing still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceiv^ the 
idea of reviving in his pwn person the ex- 
tinct glories of the Khalifate. He had more 
than one olaim to be considered their cham- 
pion by orthodox Muhammadans, for he was 
the gotndson of that Muhammad II. who had 
flnaUy extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East ; and he had himself just ended a 
fluocessfol campaign against' the heretical 
Shah of Persia. His only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Ihnperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke 
ruler of Egypt, then known to the world as 
par €xe$Umce, the Sultan.” With the two 
former, as rulers of what wens remote lands 
of IsUm, Salim seems to have troubled him- 
self little; but he made war on Egypt. In 
A.D. 1616 be invaded Syria, its outlying pro- 
vince, and In jlh. 1^17 ha entered O^ro. 
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There he made prisoner tho reigning Marne*' 
lake, Qansau *1-Qhsuri, and had him publicly 
beheaded. 

He thon, in virtue of a very doubtful oes- 
sioB made' to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn ‘Amri ’1-Hakim, a descendant 
of the house of al-*Abba8, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself the following style ond title : Sulidnu 
^s-Saldtin wa Hdkimu *l-Hdkiminy McUUcu 7- 
Bahrain wa Hdnnyu *I-Barrain, Khalifatn 
*r-Rasuli 'lldh, Amxru 7-3fu'»iinin, wa S^dtdn^ 
wa Khdn ; that is : “ King of kings and Ruler 
of rulers, Monarch of the two seas (the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and I^otector 
of the two lands (al-Hijaz and Syria, the 
holy lands of Islam), Successor (Khalifah^ of 
the Apostle of Ood, Ruler of tho Faithful, 
King and Chief.” ^It is said that he first had 
the satisfaction of hearing his name men- 
tioned in the public prayers as Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosque of Zaoha- 
rias at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1519. 

Such aro the titles still claimed by the 
Ottoman SnU^s, who arrogate to themselves 
the position of ^alifahs and Successors te 
the Wophet. It is, however, a more asser- 
tion ; for the title and office being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the power 
of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
the ruler of the Ottoman Empire to assums 
the position, and has induced his subjects ta 
acquiesce in the' usurpation. Wo havo not 
seen a single work of authority, nor mei 
with a single man of leaming> attempting to 
prove that the Suites of Turkey arc rightful 
Khalifahs ; for the assumption of the title by 
anyone who is not of the Quraish tribe is 
undoubtedly illegal and heretical, as will be 
seen from the following authorities : — 

Mishkdtu H-Ma^dbihf book xxiv. ch. xU. : 
“ Ibn ‘Amr relates that the Prophet of Gcpl 
said : ‘ Tho Khalifah shall be in the Quraish 
tribe as long as there are two persons in it, 
one to rule and another to serve.’ ” 

Sharhu U-Muwdqi/f p. 606, Arabic edition, 
Egypt : “ It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Im^) bo of the Quraish tribe. All admit 
this except the ^awarij and certain Mu‘ta- 
zilaha. We all say with the Prophet : * Let the 
Khalifah be of the Quraish ’ ; and it is cer- 
tain that the Companions acted upon this in- 
junction, for Abu Bakr urged it as an autho- 
rity upon the Ansars, on theday'of Sakhifah, 
when the Companiohs were present and 
agreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 
established that the Khalifah must be of the 
Quraish.’* 

The Hunatu 'Udhi. U-Baldghah, p. 836, 
Arabic edition, Delhi: “It is a necessary 
condition that the Khalifah (Imam) be of 
the Quraish tribe.” 

- The Kaeh^hdju H-I^tildhdt ; A ZHcticnary 
o/* Technical Terms. Edited by Colonel N. 
Lees, in loco : “ The Khalifah (Imam) must 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that the’Wahh&bia 
regarded the Tnrkiab Suit An as a'uaurper^ 
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'when Sa*ud took Makkah and al-Madinah In 
ISOi; and to the present day, in countries 
not under Turkish rule, the khutbah is re- 
cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, instead of the Ottoman Sult&n, 
vhich would not be the case if he were ac- 
knowledged as a lawful Khalifah. In a col- 
lection of khutbahs. entitled the Majma*u 
Khutabj the name of the Sultan of Turkey 
does not once occur, although this collection 
is much used in Muhammadan states. We 
kave seen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal; but we be- 
lieve it will be found, upon careful inquiry, 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India, 
khutbahs. in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name, have been im- 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Blunt, the chief 
arguments of the Hanifite ^Ulama’ in sup- 
port of the claims of the present Ottoman 
dynasty are : — 

(1) The right of the Sword . — The Khalifate 
being a necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de ' 
facto holder of the title should be recognised 
until a claimant with a better title should 
appear. Now, the first qualification of a 
claimant was, that ho should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should.be supported 
by a party ; and Salim had both claimed the 
Khalifate and supported his pretensions at 
the head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no riyal had 
been found. 

(2) Election^ that is, the sanction of a log^l 
body of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu. *aqd (or council), had been removed 
from al-Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia’s 
some of the *Ulamd’ (learned men) of the 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc- 
tion with the Turkish 'Ulama had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec- 
tion is to the present day observed at Con- 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new Sultan of tho house of ^Usman, as he 
succeeds to the temporal soveieignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
as Khalifah till he has received tho sword of 
office at the hands of the ‘Ulamu . This cere- 
mony it is customary to pei'foi'm in the 
mosque of Aiyub. 

(3) Nomination . — SuUan Salim, as has been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly Khalifah, a full cession of all the 
lyialifah rights of that family. The fact, as, 
far as it goos, is historical, and the only flaw 
in tho argument would seem to bo that Mu- 
tuwukkil had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a precedent for nomi- 
nation, they cite the act of Abii Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended *Umnr as his 
^uccosHor in the Khalifate. 
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(4) The Guardiamhip of the Tw6 Skrinee 
(Haraman)^ that is to say, of Makkah andr 
Jerusalem, but especially of Makkah. It has 
been asserted by some of the * Ulama*, and it 
is certainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-^ijaa is in 
itself sufficient title to the ]^ali/ate. It 
seems certainly to have been so considered 
in the first age of Islftm, and many a bloody 
war was then fought for the right of protect- 
ing the Baitu 7/da, but the connection of al- 
Hijaz with the empire of the Khalifahs jbas 
been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth centnryi 
Makkah was held by the Karmathian here- 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Imama of ^an'a’, 
and for seven years in the present century by 
the Wahhabis. Still the de facto sovereignty 
of the Haramain, or two shraes, was one of 
Salim's pleas ; and it is one which has reap- 
peared in modem arguments respecting the 
Khallfal rights of his descendants. 

. (5) Poeseaaion of the AmandU or sacred 
rehes. This last is a plea addressed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learned ; but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exercises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass of 
Muslims. It was asserted, and is still a pious 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
▲.D. 1258, certain relicts of the Prophet and 
his Companions were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantinople. These were represented as 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession as giving a title to the suc- 
cession. They consisted of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet's beard, and of 
the sword of ‘Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosque of Aiyub 
at Constantinople. (See The Future of Istdm^ 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, London, 1882, 

p. 66.) 

On the general question as to whether or 
not an Imam, or Khalifah, is necessary for 
Islam, the author of the Sharhu H-Muvoaqff 
BeyBj “ The appointment of an Imam (i.c. 
I^allfah) is incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
the Sunnis, although the Ma‘tazilahs and 
Zaidlyahs say it is merely expedient, but not 
ordered by the law, whilst the Ishmailiyaha 
and the Imamlyahs say Qod will Himself ap- 
point an Imam for the establishment of sound 
doctrine. Some say the appointment of an 
Imam is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peace amongst themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a state of rebellion. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or Khalifah. being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abfl Bakr, 
the Arst Khalifah, it was established by 
general consent ; and Abu Bakr, in his first 
^utbah after the death of Muhammad, said : 

“ Beware ! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should be appointed for its protection.'* 
And all the Muslims at that time consOnteij^ 
to this saying of Abu Bakr, and eonseqtaently 
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all agM MoBlimB have had an Imim. And 
Ife is yrSl knoirn that without such an officer 
IsUm cannot be protected from eTil» for 
without him it is impossible to maintain the 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriage, 
Jih&d, punishment, and the Tarious ordinances 
of Islim. (^Sharhu H-Muwdgif, p. 603.) 

The following are some of the injunctions 
of Mu^mmad regarding the Imam or Kha- 
Ufah: — 


"When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death and preserve 
the other, for the second is a rebel’' 

"He who acknowledges an Imftm must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

" Whomever Ood appoints as Imim, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

"It is indispensable for erery Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law ; 
then when he is ordered to sin, he must 
neither attend to it nor obey it.” 

" Whoever quits obedience to the |mam 
and divides a body of Muslims, dies like the 
people in ignorance : and whoever takes a part 
in an affray, without knowing the true from 
the false, does not 6ght to show his religion, 
but to aid oppression ; and if he is slain, then 
he dies as the people of ignorance ; and that 
person who shall draw lUs sword upon my 
people, and kill' the virtuous and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
greeted by them, is not of me nor am I of 


" The Companions said, * 0 Prophet 1 when 
they are our enemies and we theirs, may 
we not fight with them?* He said, *No, 
so long as they keep on foot the prayers 
amongst you'; this he repeated, *]^ware! 
he who shall be constituted your prince, see 
if he does anything in disobedience to Ood 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yohrselves from his obedience.” 

" He who forsakes obedience to the Imam, 
will come before God on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion without a proof of his faith ; and he 
who dies without having professed to the 
Imam, dies as the people of ignorance.” 

" Prophets were the governors of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; when one died, another supplied 
his plaae; and verily there is no prophet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a great many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, * Then what do you 
order usV The Prophet said, ‘Obey the 
J^alifsh, and give him his due; for venly 
Ood will ask about the duty of the subject."' 

" Beware I you are all guardiaus, and you 
will, idl be asked about your subjects ; then 
the Imim is the guardian of the subject, and 
he will be asked respecting the subject ; and 
a man is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behaved, and his 
conduct to them ; and a wife is a guardian 
to bier husband's house and children, and 
will be interrogated about them ; and a slave 
is a diflpherd to his' master’s property, and 


will be asked about it whether he took gooA 
care of it or not.” 

"God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah. but had two counsellora 
with him ; one of them directing lawful 
doeds, and that is an angel, and the other,, 
in sin, and that is the devil ; and he is guarded 
from sin whom God has guarded.” {Miahkdt^ 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

L — The Kh alifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed Khalifahs,. 
and al-Hasan ^at Makkah) : — 

1. Abu Bakr, a.h. 11 (A.D.6d2). 

(Collected the Qur'an into one volume.> 

2. ‘Umar, a.h. IS (a.d. 634). 

(Conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 

3. ‘Usman, A.ii. 23 (a.d. 643). 

(Invades Cyprus ; revolt at al-Kufah.) 

4. *Ali, A.H. 33 (a.d. 655). 

(Revolt of Mu'awiyah ; 'All assas* 
sinated.) 

5. Al-Hasan, a.h. 40 (a.d. 660). 

resigns; poisoned.) 

(2) Umaiyade dynasty. The Banil Umai- 
yah (at Damascus) : — 

1. Mu'awiyah L, a.h. 41 (a.d. 661). 

(Siege of Constantinople ; makes Da* 
mascuB the capital.) 

2. Yazid I., a.h. 60 (a.d. 679). 

(Destruction of al-Husain's party and. 
his death.) 

3. Mu'awiyah 11., A.U. 64. (a.d. 683). 

(Deposed.) 

4. Marwan I., a. a. 64 (a.d. 683). 

(Poisoned.) 

5. ‘Abdu 'l-Malik, a.h. 65 (a.d. 684). 

(Arabian money first coined.) 

6. Al-Walid I., a.h. 86 (a.d. 705). 

(Conquest of Africa, Spain, Bukharab.^ 

7. Sulaiman, a.h. 96 (a.d. 715). 

(Defeated before Constantinople ; die? 
of grief.) 

8. ‘Umar (Omer), A.U. 99 (a.d. 717). 

(Poisoned.) 

9. Yazid II., a.h. 101 (a.d. 720). 

(His generals successful in war.) 

10. Hishum, a.h. 103 (a.d. 724). 

(Charles Martel checks the conquest of 
the Arabs in the West; rise of thd 
Abbasides.) 

11. Al-Walid II., a.h. 125 (a.d. 743). 

(Slain by conspirators.) 

12. Yazid IH., a.h. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Died of the plague.) 

13. Ibrahim, A.n. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Deposed.) 

14. Marwan, a.h. 127 (a.d. 744). 

(Defeated by the Abbasides, pursued 
to Egypt, and slain on tho banks of the 

m.) 

Tho end of the Umayah dynasty, a.h. 132- 
(a.d. 7491 

(3) The Abbaside dynasty. Ad-Daulatu *1- 
‘Abbasiyah (at Baghdad and Saumara). 

1. Abu ’1-* Abbas as-Saffah, A.U. 132 (a.d. 750), 

(Resides at al-Kufah.) 

2. Al-Manyur, a.h. 136 (a.d. 754). 

(Abdu ’r-Rahmin, tho Umaiyah Kha* 
llfah seizes Spain ; ^g^dad founded). 
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8. Al-Mahdl, a.il 158 (a.d. 775), 

(Oonqners Nioomodia on Sea of Mar- 
mora, making the Empress Irene pay 
tribute.) 

4. Al-HadI, A.H. 169 (a.d. 785). 

i. Hardnu V-Rashid, a.h. 170 (a.h. 786). 

rXhe hero of Arabian Nights ; a flou- 
rishing period of Arabian literature.) 

3. Al-Amln, a.h. 193 (a.d. 809). 

7. Al-Ma’mun, a.h. 198 (a.d. 813). 

(The Augustan period of Arabian 
letters.) 

8. Al-Mu‘tasim, A.H. 218 (a.d. 838). 

(Makes the city of Saumara his 
capital ; decline of the Khalifate.’l 

9. Al-Wasiq, A.H. 227 (iLD. 841). • 

10. Al-Mutawakkil, a.h. 282 rA.D. 847). 

(A persecutor of the Jews and Chris- 
tians ; murdered.) 

11. Al-Muntasir, a h. 247 (a.d. 861). 

12. Al-MuBtq*m, A.H. 248 (a.d. 862). 

13. Al-Mu^ta^f A.H. 252 (a.d. 866). 

14. Al-MuhtadI, A. A. 255 (a.d. 8GD). 

15. Al-Mu^amid, a.h. 250 (a.d. 870). 

(Ro-ostablishes the capital at Baghdad.) 
IG. Mu‘tazid,‘A.ii. 270 (a.d. 892). 

(Conquers Persia ; Ismail Samain 
< seizes Turkistan from the Khalifah.) 

17. Al-Muktafi L, a.h. 289 (a.d. 902). 

(Ismail Samain seizes Persia from the 
Khalifah.) 

18. Al-Muqtsdir, A.H. 295 (a.d. 908). 

(The Fatimites in Egypt.) 

19. Al-Qahir, A.H. 320 (a.d. 932). 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

20. Ar-Razi, a.h. 322 (a.d. 934). 

(The last of the Khalifahs who ever 
j'ecited tho khntbah.) 

21. Al-Muttaql, a.h. 329 (a.d. 940). 

(Decline of the Abbasides.) 

22. Al-Mustakfl, a.h. 333 (a.d. 944), 

23. Al-MutiS A.H. 334 (a d. 945). 

(The Fatimato Khalifahs seize all 
North Africa and Egypt.) 

24. ^t-Tai*, A.IL 363 (a.d. 974). 

- (Deposed.) 

25. Al-Qadir, a.u. 381 (a.d.' 991). 

(Mahmud of Ghazni conquers India.) 

26. Al-Qa’im, a.h. 422 (a.d. 1031). 

(Rise of the'Scljiikian Tui ks.) 

27. Al-Mnqtadi, a.h. 4G7 (a.d. 1075). 

(Tho first crusade ; rise of Hasan 
Jubah, and his followers the Assassins.) 

28. .^l-Musta'zir, a.h. 487 (a.d. 1094). 

S erusalem taken by the Fatimites.) 

uBtarshid,A.H. 612 (a.d. 1118). 
(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

20. Ar-Rashid, a.il 529 (a.d. 1I35> 
(Murdere<f by tho Assassins.) 

31. Al-Muktafi II., a.u. 630 (a.d. 1136). 

(Defeated by the Turks ; second 
orusado, a.d. 1146.) 

32. Al-Mustanjid, a.h. 555 (jld. 1160). 

S isorders in Persia.) 
nsUhdi, a.h. 566 (a.d. 1170). 

* (SaUdin, the Sultan of Elgypt, con- 
quers Syria.) 

34. An-N&eir, A.u. 575 rA.D. 11^. 

(Conquests of Jengiz Uin; third 
crnsaule, a.d. 1189.) 
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85 . kf-ZShir, A.H. «22 (a.d. 1225 ). 

86. AL-Mustaufir, A.H. 628 (a.d. 1226). ' 

(Persia subject to the Moghuls.) 

87. Al-Musta< 9 im, A.H. 640 (a.d. 1240). 

(Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz Khan, takes Baghdad and puts 
the Khalifah to death, a.h. 650 (a.d. 1258). 
The uncle of the last Khalifah goes to 
Egypt, while tho Khallfato continues' 
only as a spiritual power. 

(4) The ‘Usman, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 

1. ‘Usman I. (Othman), a.d. 1299. 

2. Urkhan. a.d. 1326. 

3. Murad (Amurath), A.D. 1360. 

4. Bayazid L, A.D. 1389. 

5. Sulaiman L, a.d. 1402. 

6. Musa, A.D. 1410. 

7. Muhammad I., a.d. 1413, 

8. Murad IL, a.d. 1421. 

9. Muhammad 11., a.d. 1451. 

10. Bayilzid IL, a.d. 1481. 

11. Salifn 1. (Selim), a.d. 1512. 

(Assumes the title of Khalifah.) 

12. Sulaiman IL, a.d. 1520. 

13. Salim IL, a.d. 1560. 

14. Murad HI., a.d. 1574. 

15. Muhammad 111., a.d. 1505. 

10. Ahmad L, a.d. 1003. 

17. Mustafa L, a.d. 1617. 

^ (Deposed in favour of his nephew.L. 

18. ‘Usman IL, A.D. 1618. 

19. Mustafa L, a.d. 1022. 

(Restored and again deposed.) 

20. Murad IV., a.d. 1023. 

21. Ibrahim, a.d. 1640. 

22. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1049. 

23. Sulaiman IIL, a.d. 1087. 

24. Ahmad II., a.d. 1691. ' 

25. Mustafa IL, a.d. 1095. 

20. Ahmad III., a.d. 1703. ' 

27. Mahmud L, a.d. 1730. 

28. ‘Usman IIL, a d. 1754. 

29. Mustafa IIL, a.d. 17.>7. 

30. ‘Abdu 'l-Hamid L, 1771. 

31. Salim IIL, a.d 1788. 

32. Mustafa IV., a.d. 1807. / 

33. Mahmud IL, 1808. * w 

34. ‘Abdu ’1-Majid, a.d. 183A 

35. ‘Abdu *l-'Aziz, a.d. 1861. 

36. Murad V., a.d. 1876. 

37. ‘Abdu ’l-Hamid, a d. 1876. 

IL — The Shl'ohs only regard those as 
rightful Imams (they do hot use the word 
Khalifah) who are descended from 'Ali (the 
son-in-law of the Prophet) and his wife Fa- 
timah, the Prophet’s daughter. According 
to their traditions, Muhanlmad distinctly 
nominated ‘Ali as his successdr when he was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, the Pro- 
phet, with ‘All and certain othet of the Gom- 
Mnions stayed at a place called Ghadiri-i- 
KhuHL And that it was here^hevealod by 
Gabriel that he ohonld nominate ‘Ali as his 
successor. He is related to have said, “O 
ye people, I am your Prophet and ‘Ali is my 
successor. From us (i,6. ‘All agd my 
daughter) shall descend al-Mahdi, l^e seal* 
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•of 'the ffsifaiuL^ 'ffajftttu V-Qalub^ :i>. 

384.) ^ , 

Acoorfllsg to fthe Shi^ahs, there Ahve only 
been twelve latrlnl Imams : — 

1. ‘AU, 8on-hi>-law of Mohammad. 

2. Al-^san. eldest son of * All and Fatimab. 

3. Al-9uaam, the second eon of *Aji and 
)r&timah. 

4. Zaino 1-* Abidin, son of al-Hosain. 

'6. Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zainu *1- 
^Abidln. 

6. Ja'faro ’s-^udiq, son of Muhammad al- 
Biqir. 

7. Musa l-Ea^im, son of Ja^far. 

A *A1I ar-Raza, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of *Ali ar-Razu. 

10. ‘AU an-Naqi, son of at-Taql. 

11. Al-Hasan al-^Askari, son of *A1T. 

12. Muhammad, son of al- Askarl, or the 
Jmam Mahdl, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will appear 
again as al-Alahdi, the^ Director, in the last 
days, [al-mahdi.] 

The Kings of Persia have never claimed to be 
in any sense the successors of the Prophet. 

Sultan Mahmud *AMu ’llah (a.h. 706, a.d. 
1306), was the first monarch of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shl*ah. 

III. — The t'dtimide Khalifahs were a dy- 
nasty who claimed the Khalifate in the reign 
of the Abbaside Kh alifah Muqtadir, their 
founder, *Ubaidu ’llah, pretending to be al- 
Mahdl, ** The Director,” and a descendant of 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Eg>'7)t and North Africa from 
A.D. 910 to AD. 1171, and were in all fourteen 
J^allfahs. 

I. *Ubaidu llah, a.d. 910. 

(Ravaged the coasts of Italy and 
invaded Egypt several times.) 

' 2. Al-Qa’im,A.D. 1)33. 

3. Al-Mansur, a.d. 946. 

^ Al-Mu*izz, A.D. 955. 

(Established the Khalifate of the Fa- ' 
timides in Egypt ; defeated in Spam ; 
took Sicily; founded Cairo; conqueicd 
Syria and Palestine.) 

J. Al-*AzIz, A.D. 978. ^ 

' (Married a Christian woman, w'hoso 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem.) . 

-3. Al-Hakim, ad. 996. 

(Persecuted Jews and Christians.) 

7. Az-Z^ir, A.D. 1021. 

' (The power of the Fatimides declines.) 

6. Al-Mustansir, a.d. 1037. 

(The rise of the Turks.) 

0. Al-Musta‘n, A.D. 1094. 

(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 

10. Al-Amir, a.d. 1101. 

11. Al-9afli;, A.D. 1129. 

12. Az-Zafir, a.d. 1149. 

13. Al-Fa’iz, ad. 1154. 

U Al-Azid, AD. 1160. 

(The last of the Fatimide Khalifahs. 
His Wazir, Nuru ’d-din, on the death of 
.. his master, submits to the Abbaside 
Khalifah Mustahdl. A.D. I17L) ^ 
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KHALIFAH 

tv .— KjMllfdU oj Cordova In ‘Bpafal" 
'was bounded by a desoendant of the deposed 
Umaiyah dynasty', *Abdu VRahmftn ibn 
Mu^awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from a.d. 711, when and Mflaft 
came over from Africa and invaded Spain. 
But *Abdu 'r-Rahman was the first to assume 
the title of Khalifah. 

The following is a list of the Khalifahe of 
Cordova and Granada from ad. 755 to the 
fall of Granada, A.D. 1492 : — 

1. *Abdu V-Rahmun F., ad. 755. 

(Cordova embellish^ and the Mazquita 
erected.) 

2. Hishiim 1., a.d. 786. 

3. *Abdu ’r-Rahmnn II., a.d. 786. 

4. Al-Hakam I., a.d. 796. 

(Surnamed “ The Cruel.”) 

5. *Abdu ’r-Rahmfm III., a.d. 821. 

(Christians persecuted.) 

6. Muhammad L, a.d. 852. 

(^Alfonso the Great obtains victories.) 

7. Al-Munayyir, a.d. 886. 

8. *Abdu 'llah, A.D. 888. 

(Flourishing period of literature and 
science at Cordova.) 

9. ‘Abdu r-Rahmrin IV., a.d. 912. 

(The heroic age of Spain.) 

10. Al-Hakam II., a.d. 961. 

II Hishiim II., A.D. 976. 

12. Sulaimiin, a.d. 1012. 

(Defeated and executed by ‘Ali ) 

13. ‘All, A.D. 1015. 

14. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmiin V., A.D. 1017. 

15. Al-Qasim, a.d. 1018. 

16. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmiin VI , a.d. 1023. 

17. Muhammad II., a i>. 1023. 

18. Hishiim HI., a.d. 1026. 

(Esteemed for his cquitorble and hu> 
mnne government.) 

19. Jawiihir, a.d. 1031. 

20. Muhammad III , a.d. 1044. 

21. Muhammad IV., a.d. IfMiO. 

22. Muhammad V.. a.d. 10()9. 

(Siege of Toledo, a.d. 1082) 

23. Yusuf I., A.D. 10‘J4. 

24. ‘All, A.D. 1107. 

25. Tiishifin, A.D 1144. 

26. ‘Abdu ’1-Mnn‘im, A.D. 1147. 

27. Yiisuf II., A.D. 1163. 

28. Ya'qub I., a.d. 1178. 

29. Muhammad VI., a.d. 1199. 

30. Ya'qub II., a.d. 1213. 

31. Abii Ya‘qub, a.d. 1213. 

32. Abii Malik, a.d. 1223. . 

33. Al-Ma’nun, a.d. 1225. 

(Died in Morocco.) 

34. Abu ‘All, a.d. 1225. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and taken. The fall 
of the Khalifate of Cordova, a.d. 1236. 
A Khalifate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 

The Khalifahs or Sultans of Grandda, 

35. Muhammad I., a.d. 1236. ^ 

(Encourages literature.) 

36. Muhammad II., a.d. 1273. 

37. Muhammad IIL, a,d. 1302; 
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KHALILU *LLAfi 

«a Ao-Ntiir, I.D. 1809. 

89. lBma*n L, jld. 1818. 

40. Mnhammad IV., a.d. 132& 

41. TuBuf L, A.D. 1888. 

42. Muhammad V., ^.d. 1854 
48. Jsma*il II., a.d. 1869. 

44. Abu Sa^d, a.d. 1360. 

45. Yusuf II., A.D. 1891. 

46. ‘Muhammad VI., A.p. 1396. . 

47. Yusuf III., A.D. 1408. 

48. Muhammad Vn., a.d. 1423. 

49. Muhammad VIII., a.d. 1427. ' 

80. Muhammad VII. (restored), a.d. 1429. 

51. Yusuf IV., A.D. 1482. 

52. Muhammad VII. (again restored), A.D. 

1432. 

53. Muhammad i£,''a.d. 1445. 

54. Muhammad X., a.d. 1454. 

55. <Ali, A.D. 1468. 

^6. Abu ^Abdi ’Hah, a.d. 1483. 

57. *Abdu ’llah az-Zaggdl, a.d. 1484. 

(The fall of Granada, and the conso- 
lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.d. 

; 1492.) 

' Thus, amidst the acclammations of Chris- 
tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella planted the 
symbol of Christian faith on the walls of 
Granada, and proclaimed the destruction of 
Muhammad.an rule in Spain. 

KHALILU *LLAH 

*‘The friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 124: •• For 
God took Abraham as his friend.” 

With regard to this verse, al-BaizawI 
Bays : “ Abraham in a time of dearth sent to 
a friend of his in Egypt for a supply of corn : 
but the friend denied ^him, saying, in his ex- 
cuse, that though there was a famine in their 
'country also, ]iet, had it been for Abraham's 
own family, no would have sent what he de- 
sired, but ho knew he wanted it only ta 
entertain his guests, and give away to the 
pool, according to his usual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to leturn empty, to 
conceal the matter from their neighboui's, 
Hlied their sacks with fine white sand, which 
ill the East pretty much resembles meal. 
Abraham being informed by his servants on 
their rotuni of their ill success, the concern 
be was uiuloi threw' him into a sleep , and in 
'the mcuntimo Sarah, knowing nothing of 
what hud happened, opening one of the 
Backs, found good Hour in it, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she had the Hour. ‘Why,’ says she, ‘from 
your friend in Egypt.’ ‘ Nay,’ replied the 
patriarch, ‘ it must have come from no other 
than my J'l'ttrui, God Almighty.’ ” [abrauam.] 

KHAMB (/**•). The word us^ 

4n the Qur’iin for wine or anything that in- 
toxicates. 

Surah ii. 216 : “ They will ask thee about 
wine (jehamr)^ and games of chance : say in 
both is sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
.both is greater than the profit of the same.” 
By the orthodox, the term Hamr is gene- 
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rally held to inolude not only alooholie drinks, 
bat opium and other narcotics. Some under- 
stand it to include tobacco; hence the de* 
stniction of tobacco pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahhabis, [wahhabi.] 

KHAN Persian. “A ruler; 

a chief.” A term used for the supreme ruler 
of small countries or provinces. The ^aa 
of the Tart^. It is also one of the titles 
of the Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
a caravansarv or inn, being a corruption of 
the Persian khanah, “ a home.” 

al-KHANNAS A demon 

mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah cxiv. (the 
last chapter) : — 

“ Say : 1 betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of men, 

“ The King of men, 

“ The God of men, . , 

“ Against the mischief of the stealthify 
withdrawing whisperer (a/-Hannda), 

“ Who whispereth in man’s breast — . 

** Against genii and men.” 

KHANZ AB A demon who' 

casts dojibt at the time of prayer. ‘Usman 
ibii Abl ’l-‘Asi relates that he came to the 
Prophet and complained that he was dis- 
turbed by the devil during prayers. The 
Prophet said, ‘‘ This is a demon called Khan- 
zab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
aware of any sneh disturbance, seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over yeurleft shoulder 
three times.” ‘Usman did so, and all doubt 
and perplexity wras dispelled. 

KHARABAT wino4 

shop or tavern.” A mystic term for thB 
society of the Murshid, or inspired teacher* 
See Dilodn-i- Hafiz (Bicknell’s edition, p« 
212 ):- 

“Within the Magian’s house of wine ouf 
Maker’s light I see.” 

“ BehoK^ this marvel, what a light and 
where that sight I see.” 

SWARAJ A tax, or tribute 

on land. This was originaUy applied to a 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes (fftVfdyaA, 
vol. ii. p. 204), but it is now used for a tax* 
or land-rent due to the State. Ld-khardj fb 
a term used for lands exempt from any such 
payment. 

KHARQU 'L-‘ADAH (SjUJI 

Lit. “.The splitting of Nature.” That which 
is contrary to the usual course of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Either (1) Mu^jizah^ 
miracles worked by Prophets ; or (2) Kard- 
mahf wonders performed by walls or saints ; 
or (3) Istidrdj\ wonders worked by the power 
of Satan, [miracles.] 

KHASHYAH ( A a ^ it ). “rear.*" 

Khashyatu Uldh, ‘‘The fear of God,” is an 
expression which occurs in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 69: “There are some that fall 
down for fear of God.’’ 

Surah iv. 79: “A portion of them feai* 
men as with tbo fear of God; or with a yet 
greater fear.'* 
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(/**-)• middle 

or '^’aist/* An net forbidden in prayer, as 
related by Abu Hurkirah, xvho eaid: *<'The 
5Vop! bet forbade Khasr in prayer.*’ {Mishkat^ 
book It. oh. Tix.') It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
toreliere the sensationof fatigue experienced 
in the position of standing. Some diTines 
believe it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mM^araJif > 01 ' staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sense of cutting short the 
'verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
.a time in the prescribed attitud:e. (^Shaikh 
*Abdu U-Haqq,) 

KHA9S “Special” As distin- 

guished from *A7»»2, ** general.** A term fre- 
quently used by Muhammadan writers and in 
(treatises on exegesis. 

. SHATIMU ’N-NABITIN 

“ The seal of the Prophets.” 

A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur’iin. 
Surah xxxiii. 40 : He is the Apostle of God 
and the seal of the Prophets,'' By which is 
meant, that he is the last of the Prophets. 

KHATIMU’N-NABOVVAH (^-U. 
“ The seal of prophecy.” A 
tterm used for the large mole or fleshy pro- 
tuberance on Muhammad's back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
Iphetic office. 

^Vbdu 'llnh ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
AS large as bis closed flat, with moles round 
about it. AbQ Raifisah wanted to remove 
at, but Muhammad refused saying, **The 
Physician thereof is He who placed it there.** 

SBlTIR “Mind; con- 

science.” A term used by mystic teachers. 
Khdtir is said to be of four kinds : Al-Khutiru 
^r-JRabbanl, ** conscience inspired of God ’* ; 
€il-kjttltiru 'l-Malaki, ** conscience inspired by 
angels'*; al-Khdtirn 'n-Na/sdm,** a conscience 
inspired by the flesh*'; al-Khdtiru "sh-Shai- 
tdni, **a conscience inspired by the deviL'* 
(^Kitdbu't-Tci^nfdtyin loco.') 

KHATMAH (^). An epilogue, 

hat more genera llj a recitation of the whole 
■of the Qur’an. (Khatm, ** concluding.”) 

BIr. Lane in his AraLian Nights (vol.* i. 
p. 882), says the most approved and common 
mode of entertaining guests at modern pri- 
vate festivities, is by a khatmak, which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur'an. Their 
mode of recitation is a peculiar chanting. 

KPATN ((^). A legal term for 

the husbands of female relations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of these husbands. {Hidagah, 
voL iv. p. 518.) 

KBATNAH [cibcxjhcz- 

noN.] 

EBATT 0^)* A line ; a letter of 

the alphabet ; an epistle. (1) A figm drawn 
by exorcists making an incantation. (2) 
S^it-d'Sharl/f ** royal letters; a diploma.^ 


XHIL^AB 

(8) 'Abdu Hah ibn ‘Abbas mya • » 

letter/* is the language of the hand, and its 
divine origin is stated in the Qur’&n, Sflrah. 
xevi. 4 : “ Who hath tanght us the nse of the 
pen.” It is said Adam first wrote with hU 
linger in the dust, but others say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
who invented the Arabic character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulftn of the 
race of Banu T&iy. 

Ibn Ishaq says there are fonr classes of ' 
Arabic writing : the Makki, the MadanI, the 
BasrI, and the KQfl ; and the first who wrote 
the Qnr’iin in a clear and elegant writing', 
was ^ulid ibn Abi *1-Haiyaj, and that he 
was set to the work by Sa*d, who employed 
him as a oaligrapbist for the Khalifah Walld 
ibn ‘Abdi *1- Malik, A.H. 8fi, and that Khalid 
wrote it in what is now called the Kufic cha- 
racter. (Khash/u Flugel’s ed., voL 

hi. p. 149.) 

^[JAUF («-*/-). “Fear.” Gene- 

r illy used for the fear of God. *Abdu *llah 
ibn Mas'ud relates that Muhammad said: 
‘‘There is no Muslim whose eyes shed tears, 
although they be as small as the head of a 
fi\*. from /(ur of God, but shall escape >hcll 
fire.'* {^Slishkdt^ book x.xii. ch. xxi-x. pt. 3.) 

JLBAWARIJ (cjU). LU. “The 

Revolters.” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
that any man may be promoted to the dignity 
of ^uilfah, even though he bo not of the 
Quraish tribe, provided- he be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who revolted* 
from ‘Ali after they had fought under him at 
the buttle of SiiTin, and took olTence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
IQiallfate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the iudgment of God They affirmed 
that a man might bo appointed Khalifah^ no 
matter of what tribe or nation, provided he 
were a ju«t and pious person, and that if the 
Khalifah turned away from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed. They 
also held that there was no absolute necessity 
for a Khalifah at all. In a.h. 38, large num- 
bers of this sect were killed, but n few 
escaped, and propagated their schism in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, [kualifau.] 

KBAZRAJ An Arabic 

tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad*« 
mission, submitted to his authority. They 
are supposed to have settled in al-Modinah 
early in the fourth century. 

l^IBRAH A’ proof; an 

experiment. Practical knowledge. Ahlu */- 
AaiVoA, persons practically acquainted with 
any sabject. 

KHILAFAH {IbU). The office 

of ]£^lifab. [khalifah.] 

KBIL'AH or KBIL‘AT 

A dress of honour presented by ^ ruler to 
on inferior, as a mark of distinction. A com- 
plete k^il^ah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant. 
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ICBILWAH (i^). “ Privacy ; re* 

tirement.” A term used by the ^ufis for re> 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
worship and meditation. 

SHIBQAH (^/>). The robe of 

the faqir or ascetic. A religious habit made 
of shreds and patches, worn by darveshes. 

KBITBAH “Betrothal.’* 

Oalled in Hindusttoi Tnanani. No religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Muhammadan law, 
but it is usual for the Maulawi or Qa^i to be 
invited to be present to offer up a prayer for 
■a blessing on the proceedings • 

The ceremony is usually accompanied with 
^eat rejoicings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan All’s account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow :rT> 

“ A very intimate friend of mine was seek- 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much bfi her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the masteries and arrangements (accord- 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

** The young lady to be sought (wooed we 
^have it), had been described as aipiable and 
"pretty — advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank ; fortune she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. The over- 
ture was, therefore, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the following manner : — 

** On a silver tray covered with gold .bro- 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
paper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
figures. The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi- 
^ee was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
jiatemal and maternal lines, and many a hero 
and begum of their noble blood filled up the 
apace from the Prophet down to the youthful 
Mir Muhammad, my friend’s son. 

^ ** On the tray, with the pedigree, was laid 
a nasr, or offering of five gold mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees ; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
spread over the whole, wd this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents are re- 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted ; 
if rejected, the parties return the whole with- 
out delay, which is* received as a tacit proof 
that the suitor is rejected: no further expla- 
nation is ever givtjn or required. 

" In the present instance the tray was de- 
tained, and in a few days after a female from 
their family was sent to my friend’^s house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zandnah 
and its inmates. This female was pressed to 
Btay a day or two, and in that time many im- 
portant subjects underwent discussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, everything accord- 
ing with the views 'entertained by both par- 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have ac- 
complished her thiiteenth year. 

m«Do you decide on having mangni per- 


formed?* is the question proposed by the 
father of the youth to the father of the young 
maiden. In the present case it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friend 
to do all possible honour to the future bride 
of her son. 

“ Mangni is the first contract, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfil their engage- 
ment at an appointed time. 

** The dress for a bride differs in one mate- 
rial point from the general style of Hindu- 
stani costume : a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some equally expensive 
article, about the walking len^h of an English 
dress ; the skirt is open in front, and contains 
about twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. The whole 
dress is trimmed very richly with embroi- 
dered trimming and silver riband ; the depute 
tah (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries ; hut of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people in Hindustdn, except kings or 
nawdbs sending khillauts to feinales, when 
this dress, called a jhammah, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

** The costly drosses for the present mangni 
my friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste ; to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear- 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for tho head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-scented jessamine ; choice con- 
fectionery sot out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits ; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and serv^ants, with a band of music, 
from the residence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect, accompanied by many friends 
of the family. These offerings ^rom the 
youth bind the contract with the young lady, 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of her life. 

** The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

** Being curious to know the whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Musal- 
tnan people, I was allowed to perform tho 
part of ' oflBciating friend* on this occasion of 
celebrating tho mangni. The parents of tho 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the . whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach the gate at the moment 
the parade arrived. I was handed to the 
door of the zananah by the girl’s father, and 
was soon surrounded by the young members 
of the family, together with many lady- 
visitors, slaves, and women-servants of the 
establishment. They had never before seen 
an Ei^lish woman, and the novelty, 1 fancy, 
surprised the whole group; they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, &c., 
and looked the wonder they could not expresa 
in words. Tho young begum was not amongst 
the gazing throng ; some preliminary customs 
detained her behind tho purdah, where it 
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nuy be rappoied f he endured all the agony 
of euapenae and curioaity.* by her compliance 
^th the preacribed forma. 

•• The lady of the manaion waited my ap> 
preach to the great hall, with all due eti- 
quettOf atanding to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towarda her. This cere- 
mony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the carpet with her on the ground ; a 
chair had been provided for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady’a preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited me for the time without 
much inconvenience. 

** After some time had been passed in con- 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, 1 was sur- 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immediately before me, 
containing a full-dress suit in the costume of 
Hindustui. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and 1 must con- 
descend to wear it. I would have declined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis- 
pered me, * The custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, a 
dress is always presented ; I should displease 
Sumdun Begum by my refusal ; besides, it 
.would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if 1 did not put 
on the native dress before I saw the face of 
the bride elect.' These I found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained 'to quiet their 
apprehensions of ill-luck by compliance ; I 
therefore forced the gold dress and the glit- 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
^8 at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

* ** This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to a side hall, where the little girl 
was seated on her carpet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulness. 1 could not directly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
female a^ent had represented. I was allowed 
the pri^lege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-finger of the right hand ; 
after which, the ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn put 
on, the offering of money presented, and then 
I had the first embrace before her motl^r. 
She looked veiy pretty, just turned twelve. 
If I could have prevailed on her to bo cheer- 
ful, I should have been much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, but 
the poor child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity ; and out of compassion to the dear ‘ 
girl, I hurried away from the 1^1, to relieve 
her from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict*, the moment I had accomplished my 
last duly,- which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
npmber, I presume, as I was particularly can- 
<lo;ied to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

M Returning to the assembly in the dal- 
hdna; 1 would have gladly taken leave, but 
Jhero w^B yet one other custom to be ob- 


served to secure a happy omen to the youn^ 
people's union. Once again seated on the 
musnud with Sumdun Begum, the female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person taking sherbei't is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray ; the 
sherbert-money at this house is collected for 
the bride ; and when, during the three days* 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is re- 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses 13 afterwards compared, and conclu- 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paid by the friends on either side. 
The poor people find the sherbert-money a 
useful fund to heln them to keep house ; but 
with the rich it i?a mere matter to boast of, 
that so much money was collected in con- 
sequence of the number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Hasan 
Ali’s Indian Muaalmdns, vol. i. p. 362.) 

KHIYANAH Breach of 

trust. Amputation is not incuiTod by a 
breach of trust, as in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in the HiUdyah (vol. ii. p. 93). 

KHIYAE (jW- “Option.” A_ 

term used to express a certain period after 
the conclusion of a bargain, during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. Accordmg to 
*Abdu ’1-Haqq, it is of five kinds : (1) AAi- 
ydru 'sh-Sharty optional condition ; where one 
of the parties stipulates for a period of threo 
days or less. (2) Kkiydru 7*‘Ai6, option 
from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (3) Khiydru. 
V-/Ju*yaA, option of inspection ; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
W Khiydru option of determination ; 

where a person,' having purchased two or 
three things of the same kind, stipulates a 
period to make his selection. (5) Khiydru 
*l~MajUs, the option of withdrawing from th& 
contract as long as the meeting of the par- 
ties coritinues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the last, but it is allowed by the other 
sects. 

KHIZLAN (oSJ--). “Abandon- 

ment.” The abandonment of a Muslim b3r 
Qod. The word occurs once in the Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 154 : ** If then Ood help you, none 
* shall overcome you, but if He abandon you, 
who is he that shall help you.” 

Used by a Christian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

al.KBI?R Lit “The 

green one.” The Maulawi Muhammad Tubir 
says the learned are not agreed as to whether 
he is a prophet or not. His real name is, accord- 
ing to al-Baizuwi, Balya ibn Malkun. Some say 
he lived in the time of Abraham, and that ho is 
still alive in the flesh, and most of the reli- 
gious and SuH mystics are agreed upon this 
point, and some have declared that they 
have seen him; and they say he is still' 

I to bo seen in sacred places, such as Makkab. 
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ct Jerusalem. Some few traditionista defiy 
his ezistenoe. Others say ho is of the family 
of Noah, and the son of a king. (Majma*u 7- 
Bihdr, p. 260.) 

His name does not occur in the Qur'an, but 
Husain, Jalilu 'd-din, al-BaizawI, and nearly 
all the commentators, believe that al-Khizr 
is the mysterious individual referred to in the 
following narrative in the Qur'an : — 

' S^ah xviii. 59-81 : ** Bemember when 

Moses said to his servant, * I will not stop 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas 
(i.e. the sea of Greece and the sea of Persia), 
or' for years will I journey on.’ But when 
they reached their confluence, they forgot 
their fish, and it took its way in the sea at 
will. And ,when they had passed on, said 
Moses to his servant, ‘ Bring us our morning 
meal ; for now have we incu rred weariness 
from thi.s journey.’ He said, ‘ What thinkest 
thou ? When wo repaired to the rock for 
rest I forgot the fish ; and none but Satan 
made me forget it, so as not to mention it ; 
and it hath taken its way in the sea in a won- 
drous sort.’ He said, ' It is this we were in 
quest of.’ And they both went back re- 
tracing their footsteps. Then found they one 
of o.ur servants to whom we had vouchsafed 
our mercy, and whom we had instructed with 
our knowledge. And Moses said to him, 

* Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which thou too hast been 
taught ? ’ He said, ‘ 'Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with mo; how canst thou be 
patient in matters whose meaning thou com- 

' prehendest not ? ’ He said, ‘ Thou shalt finSi 
me patient if Ood please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.’ He said, ‘ Then, if thou follow 
me, ask mo not of aught until 1 have given 
thee an account thereof.’ So they both went 
on till they embarked in a ship, and he (^the 
unknown) Sit a.\ed it in. * What ! ’ said Moses, 

* hast thou staved it in that thou mayest 
'drow'n its crew? a strange Ahing now hast 
thou (lone ! ' He said, * Did 1 not tell thee 

I that thou couldst not havo patience with me ? ’ 

' IIo said. ‘ Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard command.’ Then went they on 
till they mot a youth, and he slew him. Said 
Moses, ‘ Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood? Now hast thou wi ought a 
grievous thing ! ' He said, * Did I not tell 
thee that thou couldst not have patience with 
me ? ' Moses said, ' If after this I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer ; 
but now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they came to the people of a city. Of 
this people they asked food, but they refused 
them for guests. And they found in it a wall 
that was about to fall, and he set it upright. 
(Said Moses, ‘ If thou hadst wished, for this 
thou mightost have obtained pay.’ He said, 

‘ This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldst not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and 1 was 
minded to damage it, for in their rear was & 
king who seized every ship by force. As to 
the youth, his parents were believers, and w» 
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feared lest he should trouble tbom by error 
and infidelity. And we desired that their 
Lord might give them in his place a ohild^ 
better than he in virtue, and nearer to filial 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan youths in the city, and beneath it was 
their treasure : and their father was a right- 
eous man : and thy Lord desired that they 
should reach the age of strength, and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst not bear with patience.'’ 

In some Muslim books he seems to be coh- 
founded with Elias, and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of England. In the 
above quotation he is represented as the 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Husain says he was a general in the army of 
Zu ’1-Qarnain (Alexander the Great). But as 
al-Khizr is supposed to have discovered and 
drunk of the fountain of life, he may be coh- 
temporary with any age ! 

KHUBAB or KHABBAB (^W). 
The son of al-Arass, the blacksmith. A 
slave converted in the early history of Islam, 
and one who suffered much persecution from 
the Quraish on account of his religious 
opinions. 

When ^Umarwas Khalifah. Khnbab ibn al- 
Arass showed him the scars of the stripes he 
had leceived from the unbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his masnad, saying that there was 
but one man who was more worthy of this 
favour than l^ubtlb, namely, BilM, who hadr 
also been sorely persecuted by the nnbe- 
• lievers. But Khubab replied ; •* Why is hS 
more worthy than lam? He had bis friends 
among the idolators, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him. But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took ma 
and kindled a fire for me, and threw ma 
therein upon my back, and a man stamped 
with Ills foot 'upon my chest, my back bein£ 
towards the ground. And when they uncovered 
my back, lo ! it was blistered and white.^ 
(Kdtibu W aqidi, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) 

KJfUBAIB Son of ‘Adft. 

One of the early martyrs of Islam. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Quraish, he was by 
them put to death in a most cruel manner, 
being mutilated and impaled. When at the 
.stake and in the midst of his' tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhdftnpad 
was in his place, and he answered, ‘‘ I wouldj 
not wish to be with my family, my substance,, 
and my children, on conditi6n that Muham- 
mad was only pricked with a thorn.” When> 
bound to the stake, his enemies said, Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go.” He 
replied, “ Not for the whole world.” 

Sir William Muir says : ** 1 seel nQ.fiAsoii 
to doubt the main facts of the stoiym 
cf Mahomet, new ed. p. 286.) 

SffuvAi (^w), also Sirerni, 

Ftfim the Fersian ‘tj*- ilsid. 
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874 SBDDAWAND 

''self,” and ijf\ di, "coming.” Tbe 
Supreme Beitig ; the Self-Existing God. 
[god.] Khuda-parasU ** a God worshipper ” ; 
Khuda^tara, God fearer”: Khudd-ahinda^ 
**a God knower”; Khudd-faroshdn, *‘God 
■eUers,” t.e. hy]^rite8. 

SSUDlWAND A Per- 

liail word, signifying, “lord,” “prince,” 
master.” A possessor : a man of authority. 

It is used as a title of the Deity, and by 
Ohristian missionaries m India it is gene- 
rally employed as a translation of the Greek 
Kvp^j “ l^rd.” In the Ghiydau 'l-Lughah^ 
it is derived from Khuddy “ God”; and wand, 
di like ” ; t.e. on^ likeiyito GodL 

IJEtIL* (fiJU-). An agreement 

entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage j 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or ocmsideration. In the Htdd- I 
yo/i it is said: ^^Wlienever enmity takes 
piano between husband and wife, and they 
both see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen- 
aatioD as may induce him to liberate her.” 
In the event of a woman desiring this form 
cf divorce, she is not entitled to the repay- 
ment of her dower. This law is laid down 
in the Qur'an : “ If ye fear that they cannot 
obseiTO the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of yon for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.” 
(^iiruh ii. 229.) 

al-KBULAFA’U ’E-RASHIDtJN 
“ The well-directed 

Khalifiiiis.” A title given to the first four 
successors of Muhammad — Abu Bakr, *Umar 
(Omar), *Usman, and * AIL It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Islfon became corrupted, and the succession in 
the ofBoe of Khali fab uncertain, [khalifah.] 

JUfULQ (<3^)- “ Disposition ; 

temper; nature.” Qm’an, Surah Ixviii. 4; 

“ Verily thou art of a noble luzfure.” 

IOSULTIN An infusion 

ef dates and raisins, boiled together until 
they ferment, and become spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim oan drink without impro- 
priety or sin. ThiSris grounded on a circum- 
stance relative to tbn Ziyid, which is thus 
related by himself : “*Abdu 'll&h, the son of 
«Umar, having given me spme sherbet to 
drinky I .became intoxicated to such a degree 
that 1 knew not my own house. 1 went to ' 
him next mortamg, and, having informed him of 
the oiroumstance, he acquainted me that be 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and .raisins. Now this was certainly 
which had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
«(Jinar that it is unlawful in its crude state.” 
[Hidmfoh, voL iv. p. 161.) 


KHTTI-tD (J,U.). « Etemitj." 

[eternal punishment.] 

KHUMS(^). « A fifth.” The 

fifth of properiy which is given to the Baita 
'1-Mal, or public treasury. 

!{QKTNSA [hbbmaphro- 

DTTB.] 

k jjT l fifty [ecTlipse op 

The moon.] 

KEUTBAH (Wba). The sermon 

or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
IfuAr, or meridian prayer. It is also- recited 
on the two groat festivals in the moi-ning 
after sum-ise. [‘idu 'l-fitr, ‘idu ’l-aziia.] 
The Friday prayer and Bomon are estab- 
lished by an injunction in the Qur'an, Surah 
Ixii. 9: “O ye who believe! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yaumu then hasten to the remem- 

brance of God. and leave olf tradlc " By tho 
words “remembiance of God,” most com- 
mentators understand the khuthah or Rer- 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu- 
hammad used frequently to deliver a khut- 
bah, and that it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says : “ When the Prophet delivered 
the khutbah. his eyes used to be red, and his 
voice high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of the ap- 
proach of a hostile army, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arrival thus : It is ut 
hand! In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you 1 And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like these two fingers, 
and he used to join his fore-finger with the 
next to it, as an explanation of the semblance 
that the Resurrection was not fai-ther off 
than the difference of length in the two fin- 
gers.” {Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or kliatib, then seats himself on the 
pulpit, or mimbar, whilst the Mu’azzin pro- 
claims azan ; after which he stands up on the 
second step and delivers the khutbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and tho 
king, but its composition and general struc- 
ture is left to the discretion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane's Egyptiana, vol. i. p. 107), the khatib 
holds a wooden sword in his hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The khutbah is 
divided ^mt9 two sections, the khutbatu 
and the'' ^yntbatu 'n-na‘f , supplications being 
made between the two sections. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a khutbah ^ as deli- 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
the pame and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted It is the third of a aeries of 
sermons published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled S£ajma*u Khutah 
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SHUT RAH 

In the name of God. the Compassionate, 
tile Merciful. 

*• Praised bo God. Praised be that God 
who hat!) sllo^vn us the way in this religion. 

If Ho had not guided us into the path wo 
should not have found it. 

*• 1 beai witness that there is no deity but 
God. Ho is one. He hns no associate I 
bear witness that MiihaniDiad is, of a truth, 
His servant and His Apostle. May God have * 
mercy upon him, and upon his descendants, 
and upon his companions, and give them 
peace. 

“ Fear God, 0 ye people, and ' fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not be able to answer for his son, nor the son 
for the father. Of a truth God’s promises are 
true. Let not this present life make you 
proud. Let not the deceiver (Satan) lead you 
a St I ay. 

“ 0 ye people who have believed, turn ye 
to God. as Nasiih* did turn to God. Verily 
God <loth forgive all sin, verilv He is the 
merciful, the forgivci of sins. Veiily He is 
the most inuniticcnt, and bountiful, the King, 
the Holy One. the Clement, the Most Met- 
ciful.” 

(The picachrr then drsrtnds Jrom the pulpit, 
nnd SI t imp on the floor o f the mnsyne, o ffeis up 
n silrnt prai/fr. He then again ascends the 
mindiar, as before ^ and proceeds.) 

^ 111 the name of God, the Compas.sionato, 
the Merciful. 

“ Praised be God. Wo praise Him. We 
seek help from Him. We ask forgiveness of 
flins. We trust in Him. We seek refuge in 
Him from evil dcsiics and from former sin> 
ful actions. Ho who has God for His guide 
i.s novel lost ; and whomsoever He Icadcth 
usidc none can guide into the right path. 

“ We bear witness that thoie is no deity 
but God. Ho is one. He hath no paitnor 

•• Veiily we bear 'W’jtness that Muhammad 
is ihc .servant and npo.stle of God, and may 
Go<l have iiilmcv upon him. who is more ex- 
alted than any being May God have mercy 
upon Ins descondanth, and u}ion his com- 
panions! Mav God give them peace! * 
Especially upon .\miiu '1-Mu'minin Abu 
Baki ns-Sidduj (may (iod bo ))lcascd with 
him). And upon him who was the most 
temperate of the * friends,’ Ainiru '1-Mu’mlnin 
^Umai Ibn al-Khattab (may God be pleased 
witli liim). And upon him whose modcbty 
und faith weic perfect, AniiiL 'l-Mu'mmin 
‘Usm.in (may (lod he plea.scd witli him). And 
upon the Lion of the powerful God, Ainiiu M- 
Xiu'minin ’.Vli ilni Abi-Tulib (aviy God bo 
pleased with him). And upon the two ImuiiiH, 
the holy ones, the two iiiaityrs. .\niiiu ’1- 
Mu’minin .Vbfi Muhnniinad al-Hasai^. and Ahfi 
‘Abdi ’llfib al-Husaiii (may (iod be pleased 
with boih of them). \nd upon the mother of 
these two person.s, the chief of w’omci', Ffiti- 
mnlii '/.-Zuhra' (may God be pleascu with 

• N'a'srdi, Is a word which occurs in the e'lghth 
verse ot the Surutu 't'Tuhrim (Ixvi.) lu the Qiir'au ; 

It IS tianslated “true repciitaucc ’’ by Sale and 
Rod well, but It IS supposed to be a person's name 
hy -sCM'ral comincntutors. 
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her). And upon his (Muhammad's) two 
uncles, Hnmzab and al-'Abbas (may God he 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the ‘ companions,’ and upon the ‘ followers ’ 
(may God be pleased with all of them). Of 
Thy mercy, 0 most inci«'iful of all merciful 
ones, 0 (iod, lorgive all Muslim men and 
Muslim women, all male believers and all 
female believers. Of a truth Thou art Ho 
who wilt receive our prayeis 

“ 0 God, help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad May we also exert oursclvi h 
to help lho.se who help Islam. Make tho^^c 
weak, who weaken the leligion of Muham- 
mad. 

“ 0 God, bless the ruler of the age, and 
make him kind and favourable to the people 
servants of God. may God have mercy 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred; and 
He forbiddeth wickedness, and wTong, and 
oppiesmon. Ho warnctli you that haply ye 
may be mindful (Surah cxvi. 1)2 ) 

0 ye people, remember the great and 
oxaltcd God. He will also remember you. 
He will answer your prayers. The remem- 
brance of God is great, and good, and honour- 
able, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 
und sublime." 

A moie eloquent and strikingly charac- 
teristic l^iitbah has been tianslated by Mi. 
Lane in his Modem Egyptians (vol. i. p. 107). 
It is a Now Yeai’s Day sermon, delivered in 
the great mosque at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in tho veai, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lane’s first visit, and is as follow.s ; — 

In the name uf God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful 

“Piaisc be to God, the Renewor of Yeais, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Creator 
of months and day.s, according to the most 
perfect wisdom and most admirable regul.*!- 
tion, w'ho hath dignified the montjis of the 
Aiabb above all other months, and hath pro- 
nounced that among the move excellent of 
them lb al-Muharr.im the h>acrcd, and hath 
commenced with it the yeai, as He bath 
closed it with Zu ’1-Hijjah. How propitious 
is the beginning, und how good is the end ! 
I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 
the association of any othci deity with Him 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and cstahlishod what He hath 
contiivcd, and He alone bath the pow'or to 
create and to annihilate. I pnuse Him, ex- 
tolling His perfection, .md exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration wdiich Ho 
hath giaciously vouchsafed, and 1 testify 
that there is no deity but God alone , He hath 
no cotiipamoii ; He is tho Most Holy ^ing; 
the God of Peace, and 1 testify thtit our lord 
and oui Prophot .and our friend Muhammad 
IS His servant and His Apostle, and His 
elect, and Elis fiieiid, the Guide of tho Way, 
.lUd the lamp of the dark 0 God, bless and 
save and beautify this noble Prophet, and 
chief and cxcclloiU apobtlo, the mcrciful- 
benrtod, our Lord Muhammad, and his family 
and his companions, and his wives, and his 
postontyi und the people of his bouse, tho 
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molA pertons) and grant them ample 
Koftj 

serrants of God, your lires have been 
gradually curtailed, and year after year hath 
paBBed away, and ye are sleeping on the bed 
of indolence, and on the pillow of iniquity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of, your predecessors, 
and fear not the assault of destiny and de- 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye must of necessity remain in it. 
Ye rejoice at the arrival of new years, as if 
they brought an increase to the term of life, 
and swim in the seas of desires, and enlarge 
youi- hopes, and in every way exceed other 
people in presumption ; and ye are sluggish 
in 4oing good. 0 liow great a calamity is 
this 1 God teaoheth by an allegory. Know 
ye not that in the curtailment of time by in- 
dolence and sleep there is very great trouble ? 
Snow ye not that in the cutting short of 
lives l)y the termination of years is a very 
great warning ? Know ye hot that the night 
and day divide the lives of numerous souls ? 
Know ye not that health and capacity are 
two blessings coveted by many men? But 
the truth hath become manifest to him who 
hath eyes. Ye are now between two years : 
one year bath passed away, and come to an 
end, with its evils; and ye have entered 
upon another year, in which, if it please 
God, mankind shall be relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting of his 
failings in the times that are passed ? The 
happy one is he who maketh amends for the 
time past in the time to come; and the 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
and he is careless of his time. This new year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
hath come with blessings to you, the first 
of the months of the year, and of the four 
sacred months, as hath been said, and the 
most worthy of preference and honour and 
reverence. Its fast is the most excellent of 
fasts after that which is obligatory, and the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel- 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
sireth to reap advantage from it, let him fast 
the ninth and tenth days, looking for aid. 
Abstain not from the fast through indolence, 
and esteeming it a hardship ; but comply 
with it, in the best manner, and honour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn unto God with repentance, before the 
assault of death - He is the God who ac- 
cepteth repentance of His servants, and par- 
doneth sins. The Apostle of God (God bless 
and save him) hath said, * The most excel- 
lent prayer, after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that ia said in the last third of the night; 
and the most ^excellent fast, after Ramazan, is 
that of the month of God, al-Muharram.’ 

[The having concluded his exhorta- 

tion, says fa the congregation, ** Supplicate 
Ood,” He then sits down and prays privately ; 
and each member of the congregation at the 
same time offers up some private petition, as 
after the ordinary prayers, koldina his hands 
hejote him (looking at the palms), and then 
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drawing them down his face. The khaiih th^ 
rises again, and recites the foUdioing ) - I 
** Praise be to God, abundant praise, as He 
hath commanded. 1 testify that there is no 
deity but God alone : He hath no companion : 
affirming His supremacy, and condemning 
him who denieth and disbelieveth : and I tes- 
tify that our Lord and our Prophet Muham- 
mad is His servant and His apostle, the 
lord of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Assembling : God 
bless him and his family as long as the eye 
seeth and the ear hearcth. 0 people, reve- 
rence God by doing what He bath com- 
manded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited. The- happy 
one is he who obeyeth, and the miserable 
one is he who opposeth and sinneth. Know 
that tho present world is a transitory abode, 
and that the world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for your lasting state, and 
prepare for your reckoning and standing 
before your Lord : for know that ye shall to- 
morrow he placed before God, and reckoned 
xvith according to your deeds : and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be present, ‘ and those 
who acted unjustly shall know with what an 
overtbrowal they shall be overthrown.’ Know 
that God, whose perfection I extol, and w'hose 
name he exalted, hath said and ccaseth not 
to say wisely, and to command judiciously, 
warning you, and teaching, and honouring the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag- 
nifying him. Verily, God and His angels 
bless the Prophet : * 0 ye who believe, bless 
him, and greet him with a salutation.’ O 
Ood bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou hlessedst Ibrahiih 
aad the family of Ibrahim among all crea- 
tures, for Thou art praiseworthy and 
glorious. 0 God, do Thou also he well 
pleased with the four Khalifahs. the ortho- 
dox lords, of high dignity and illustrious 
honour, Abu Bakr, us-Siddiq, and 'Umar, 
and ^Usman, and ‘Ali; and be Thou well 
pleased, 0 God, with tho six who remained 
of the ten noble and just persons who swore 
allegiance to Thy Prophot Muhammad (God 
bless him and save him) under the tree (foi 
Thou art the Lord of piety and the Lord of 
pardon); those persons of excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude and piospenty, TmI- 
hah, and Zubair, and ^lia'd, and Sa'Id^ jind 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahmaii ibn ‘Auf, and Abu ‘Ubaidah 
Amir ibn al-Jarruh. and with all the Com - 
pi^nionB of tho Apostle of God (God bless and 
savo him) : and be Thou well pleased, O 
God, with the two martyred descendants, thg 
two bright moons, the ‘two loids of the 
youths of the people of Paradise in Paradise,’ 
the two sweet-smelling flowers of the Pro- 
phet of this nation, Abu Muhammad al- 
Hasan and Abu *Abdi ’Huh al -Husain ; and 
be Thou well pleased, O God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of God 
(God bless and save him), Fajiimatu ’z-Zahra\ 
and with their grandmother Khadijah al- 
Subra, and with ‘Ayishah, the mother of the 
faithful, and with tho rest of the pure wivee^ 
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with th 0 generation which succeed^ 
tihe CompajiionBi with the generation 
'w^hich succeeded that, with benehcence to 
the Day of Jullgment. 0 God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslim men and the Muslim 
women, those who are living, and the dead ; 
for Thou art a hearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, 0 Lord, of the beings of the whole 
world. 0 God, aid Isl^, and strengthen its 
pillars, and make infidelity to tremble, and 
destroy its might, by the preservation of Thy 
servant, and the son of Thy servant, the 
submissive to the Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
care of the Adored King, our master the 
Sultan, son of the Sultan, the Sultan Mah- 
mud I^an ; ma}' God assist him, and prolong 
[his reign], 0 God, assist him, and assist 
his armies, O Thou Lord of the religion, and 
the world present, and the world to come, 0 
Lord of the beings of the whole world. 

“ 0 God, assist the forces of the Muslims, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. 0 God, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, thme 
onemios, the enemies of tbo religion. O God, 
invert their banners, and rum their habitations, ! 
and give them and their wealth as booty to 
the Muslims. 0 God, unloose the captivity | 
of the captives, and annul the debts of the 
debtors; and make this town to be safe and 
secuie, and blessed with wealth and plenty, 
and all the towns of the Muslims, Q Lord 
of the beings of the whole world. And 
decree safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon^Thy 
sea, such as are Muslims, 0 Lord of the 
beings of the whole world. 

‘ 0 Lord, we have acted unjustly towards 
our own souls, and if Thou do not forgive 
us an’d be merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those who perish.’ 1 beg of God, the 
Great, that He may forgive me and you, and 
all the people of Muhammad, the servants of 
God. * Verily God commandeth justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving what is due to 
kindred ; and forbiddeth wickedness, and 
iniqmty, and oppression : Ho admomsheth 
you that ye may reflect. Remember God ; 
He will remember you : and thunk Him ; He i 
w’lll increase to you your blossmgs. Praise 
bo to God, the Lord of the beings of the w''hole 
world I ” 

The kliutbah being ended, the khatib then 
descends from the pulpit, and, if he officiate 
as Imam, takes his position and leads the 
people in a two-rak‘ah prayer. The l^atlb, 
however, does not always officiate as Imto. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
length of a man’s prayers and the shortness 
of his sermon, are signs of a man’s common 
sense. 

According to the best authorities, the name 
of the reigning I^alifah ought to be recited 
in the khutbadi. and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Mnhammadan king- 
doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir 
IS substituted for the Khalifah. has its sig- 
nificance, for it is a question whether the 
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Sultan of Turkey, has any real claim tp the 
spiritual headship of Islam. [khalifab.] 
In India the name of the king is omitted 
and the expression Ruler of the Age ” is 
used. 

In India, the recital of the khutbab serve-s 
to remind every Muhammadan priest, at 
least once a week, that he is in a Ddru ’/- 
Jlarbf ** a land of enmity.” Still the fact 
that ho can recite his khutbah at all in a 
countiy not under Muslim rule, must also* 
assure him that he is in a Ddru V-Awd/i, or 
“ land of protection.” 

^ KHUTBATU 'L-WAQPAH 

The “ sermon of standing.” 
The sermon or oration recited on Mo"unt 
^Arafat at the mid-day prayer on the ninth 
day of the pilgrimage. (Burton’s Pilgrimage^ 
vM. ii. }). 21C^.) [khutdah.] 

KHUZA*AH A rem- 

nant.” A part of the Banu ’1-Azd who were 
left behind when the tribe migrated, and who 
I settled dow'n permanently near Makkah. 
They were from the first friendly to Muham- 
mad, and made a tioaty with him soon after 
that of al-Hudaibiyah. They wore an im- 
portant portion of the army which marched 
to Makkah with the Prophet. 

KHUZAIMAH An Arabian 

tribe wcic expelled by the Vaman tribes and\ 
afterwards settled in the Hijaz, where the^i? 
bore a prominent part in opposmg the army' 
of Muhammad. 

KHUZAIMAH IBN SABIT 

A Companion, of some 
renown. He was present at the battle of 
Badr. Ho was killed at the same time as 
the Khalifah ‘All, a.h. 37. 

KBWAJAH Pefsian. A 

rich or respectable man ; a gentleman. An' 
opulent merchant. 

KIBB “Pride; haughti- 

ness.” With regard to mortal man, it is con- 
sidered a vice, but with regard, to the In- 
timte God, it is held to be one of His attri- 
butes. Al-Kabir, “ the Great One.” 

al-KIMITA’(pW 3\). “Alchemy.’!^. 

The word is supposed to be derived from thdl 
Greek ;(v/ao 9, which signifies juice,” and to^ 
be properly confined to the study of extracts! 
and essences of plants. It is now, however,, 
applied more especially to a pretended 
science, which had for its object the trans*- 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panacea or 
universal remedy for diseases. Although** 
this so-called science has now fallen into de- 
served contempt, it was held in high repute^ 
and much cultivated from the 13th to thei 
I7th century, especially amongst the Sara- 
cens. The first Muslim of reputation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub- 
l^ect, was Khalid. a son of the ^allfah 
Jazid (Jld, 683), and the first who wrote on 
the subject was Jabir ibn Abbim a9-$u0| 
was a disciple of Khalid. 
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H§}i KhalfaTi. tho celebrated author of 
the Ktishfu * 2 -^unun, says ** the woi*d 
Khuiyah oomes from the Hebrew, him 
nod yah and means ‘from Qod.* There is 
some discussion regarding this science. Mady 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
others the celebrated philosopher Shaikh 
‘All ibn Sina*, who wrote against it in his 
book, the Kitabu *sh^Shafff : also Ya‘qiib al- 
Kindi, and many others. But, on the other 
hand, many learned men have believed in its 
existence; for example, imam Fakhra 'd -din 
ar-Razi, and Shaikh Najmu ’d-din al-Bagh- 
diidi.” (Kashfu in hco.) 

Ahta iCimtya^, is a term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a deceiver, and also a 
lover. 

Al-Kimiyau 'l~Akbar, the philosopher’s 
stone, or some celebrated tinctnra 

Kiniiydu the chemistry of mean- 
ings, that is, the study of truth. 

11. — Amongst the Sufi mystics, the tonn 
ai'Khniyc^ is used for being satisfied with the 
things in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Kimiyau 7- 
•.tf/’dm, the alchymlBti7 of the ordinary 
peoploi is the exchange of spiritual thing.s foi 
the things which peiish. Khniya‘\Cl~^}\Juiwd^\f 
the alchymistry of special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of everything except 
(lod. KimiyffH 's^Sa'^ddah^ the alchymistry of 
felicity, is the purificathm of one’s heart 
from all things that are evil by the attain- 
ment of special graces. (*Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s 
Dicr. of $uf% Ttrms,) 

KINANAH (1) The name 

of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tiibe, the Banii Kinanah, the father of an- 
Nazr, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
n^ed Quraish. [QURAisu.j 

(3) The name of tho Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortress of Qamus 
against Muhammad. Ho slain by ordei 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kina- 
nah's bride, Safiyah, to his home and married 
her. [safiyah.] 

KINA YAH “ A metaphor.” 

A word used in the science of exegesis, e.g. 

Thou art separated,” by which may be meant, 

“ Thou art divorced,” which is called fatdqu 
U-Kindyah, or a divorce in metaphor. 

EINDAH a tribe of al-Ta- 

man, and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of tho 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen- 
dants of this tribe was al-Kindi the philoso- 
pher. [KINDI.] 

al-KINDI- the philoso- 

pher. Abfi Yusuf YiOqiib ibn Ishaq ibn as* 
^bbah al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Kbalifah Ma’mum, a.d. 833, and who 
translated numerous classical and philoso- 
phical works for the Abbuside Goveinincnt. 
Pe Slane says his father Ishaq was Amir of 
^al-Knfah, and his gicat grandfather was one 
of the Prophet'u Compuiiio^s. It was at one ^ 


time supposed he was a .Tow or a convert t<> 
tho Jewish religion, while others tried to iden- 
tify him with tlic author of an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Risahtn ^Ahdt 7- 
Masih ibn fyhdt/ o/-/vmrfi, in which tho 
writer explains to a Muslim friend his icasons 
for holding tho Chri^li.in faith, in picfcrcncc 
to Lslain, wbo'^o uccoptancc the latior had 
pressed upon him. Bm it b:is been proved 
that ul-Kindi, tlie pliilosoplici , and al-luiidi, 
tho author of the .said treatise, are two dis- 
tinct persons, although both living at tho court 
of al-Ma’mun and belonging to tlio same tribe. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold, in bis J.sidm and Chri.s~ 
ftanify, p. 372, sa}s tho RtsdUih, or treatise 
of al-Kindi, is quoted as a genuine produc- 
tion by tho celebrated historian, Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (died a.ii. 430), in one 
of his works in confirmation of his statement 
that there weie human sacrilices oiToied up 
in Arabia pnor to the time of Muhammad. 

The Apology of .iI-Kinfii hati been icndercrl 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in .\rabic published by tho TiiiLibli 
Mis.sions Aid Society. 

KINDRED, [inheritance, mar-^ 

RIAGE.] 

KING. The term used in the 

Qur’an for a king is gcneially madh 
Hob. when the Israelites “said to a 

prophet of theirs, ‘ Raise up foi us a king.' 
(Surah ii. 24G.) 

(1) Tho word 7mf{k is now merely used in 
Arabia and in Central Asia foi a petty chief. 

(2^ Suftdn occurs in the QuiYin for “ autho- 
rity,^’ or “ powder, ” and nol for n king. Suiah 
Ixix. 2!», “ My authoi ity has perished from 
me.” But It is now the titlo assumed by the 
Empoioi of Till key. 

(3) Pfhdhd/i and Shtdi aie Persian words, 

llie luler of Pci>ia having assumed the titio 
of Shah 01 King. The word Pddshdh is de- 
rived fioin pwf/, “ a throne," and a loid 

or possessoi,’’ i.r. “the loid of the tJiiono.’' 
In Hindustani it is Budshah 

(4) Wdli, is a title assumed hy Muham- 
madan rulers, the title being hold hy th® 
Barakzai nilcrs of Afghanistan in all legal 
documents. The woid smiply means u pos- 
sessor, or one in authority. 

To) .l;/nV has a .similar meaning to Wd/i,, 
and is a title which is assumed by Muslim 
rulers, as tho Amirs of Bukburali and of 
KnbCil.^ It is derived from Umr, “to lule.” 

(G) Saiyid, “ a lord," is a title given to tho 
descendants of Muhammad, and is a regal 
title assumed by the ruler of Zanzibai. 

(7) Imdm, “ a loader,” is tho legal title of th© 
head of the Muslims, and it is that given to 
tha successors of .Aluhamniad, who aie so 
called in tho Traditions and in Muhainiiiadun 
works of law. [imam.J 

(8) Kfifiiijah, “a vicegerent” Kbalifah, 
or Caliph, is used for the .same legal perso- 
nage as Imam, [kiialipah, rulehh.] 

KIR AMAH ). The miracles 

of any saint other than a Prophet, as dia- 
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Cingnished from mu^jizdh^ which is alwsys 
need for tbo miraolos of an apostle or prophet. 
[mibaolbs.] 

KIEAMITAH (M/). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mujassiyah, or Gorpo- 
realists, because they admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and created beings, 
but declared him to be corporeal in substance. 

** The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would bo understood to mean that He ia a 
self-subsisting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet some of them 
affirmed him to be finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be- 
neath, for example), according to different 
opinions ; and others allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nny, one David al-Jaw&ri went so far as to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
llebh and blood, and that He had members, 
AS hands, feet, a head, a tongue, eyes, and 
ears ; b'ut that he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
created being. He is also said, fuirther, to have 
affirmed that from the crown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These moat blasphemous and 
monstrous notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Koran (Surahs xl. 10 ; xx. 4 ; ii. 109), 
which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of God, which He laid on his back, to 
be cold ; besides which, thia sect are charged 
with fathering on their Prophet a great 
number of spurious and forged traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac- 
cused as natuilally prone to assimilate God to 
men, so that they describe Him as weeping for 
Noah’s flood till His eyes were sore.” (Sale.) 

KIRAMUN KATIBtJN 

I/it. “Illustrious writers.” 
The two recording angels who are said to be 
with .every man, one on the right hand to 
record his good deeds, and one on his left to 
record the evil deeds. They are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Suratu ’1-Infltar (Ixxxii.V. ** Yet 
truly there are guardians over you, illustrious 
recorders (kii aman kdtibin) cognizant of your 
’actions.” 

It is related that the Prophet enjoined hiff 
people not to spit in front, or on the right, 
but on the left, as on that side stands the- 
recording angel of evil. {Mishkdt^ book iv, 
ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

As these angels are supposed to be changed 
every day, they are called the mu*aqqibdt^ or 
those who succeed each other. 

K13BA pl* AhaBirak, The 

Chosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sassanian dynasty 
(like Cesar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). The kings of PdrsU» 
prior to Islam, according to Arab historiane, 
composed four dynasties, namely, the Pesh- 
d&dian8,the chronology of which is unknown; 
the Kay&nians, which ended 381, when 
Persia was conquered by Alexander the 
Great; the Ashk&nians, which terminated 
▲,!>. 202; and the Sassanians, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Arabs, a.D. 636. 

From the Qur’an, Sfirah xzz. 1, it apjMars 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Chos- 
roes, the sympathiee of Muhammad were all 
enlisted on the side of the Caesar, and he totb- 
tells his ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia : — 

'*The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
their defeat they shall again be victorious.” 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad sent a deB|9atch to Choaroes, inviting 
him to Islam. Sir William Muir says {Life 
of Mahomet^ new ed. p. 384) : — 

“ The despatch for the King of Persia 
reached the Court probably some months 
after the accession of Siroes. It was deli- 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
contents, tore it in pieces. When this was 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said; 
‘Even thus, 0 Lord! rend Thou his king- 
dom from him.’ Connected with the court of 
Persia, but of date- somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent to it, is a remarkable incident, 
which was followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

“ A few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the pro- 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de- 
predations committed on the Syrian border by 
.his marauding bands, sent order to Bftdzftn, 
the Persian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre- 
tender. B&dzan obeyed, and with the mes-* 
sengors sent a courteous despatch to Maho- 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidings bad reached the Prophet of the depo- 
sition and death of Chosroes. When the 
despatch, therefore, was read before him, he 
smiled at its contents, and summoned the am- 
bassadors to embraoe Isl&m. He then ap- 
prised them of the murder of the Chosroes 
and the accession of hie son. ‘ Go,’ said he, 
‘ inform your master of this, and require him 
to tender his submission to the Prophet of 
the Lord.’ The glory of Persia had now de- 
parted. She had long ago relaxed her grasp 
upon Arabia ; and the Governor of Yemen was 
free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. BAdz4n, therefore, gladly xe- 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig- 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet From the 
distance of this province, its allegiiChoe was 
at the first little more than nominal ; but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige to 
the Prophet’s name.” 

KISWAH Lit. •• A robe.” 

The covering of the Ka‘abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkab. [ka^bab.] 



KITMAir 


BdO nst^AB 

^tnian Captain Burton visited Makkah in 
1^58, he lowid it to be a eoaree tueue of 
vcdaed ailk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 
tifoToteach face of building, the seams 
beiitf 'Concealed by the broad gilt band called 
thie tusdni. It is Ihied with wMte calico, and 
huM cotton Topes to secure the covering to 
^ipetal rings at the basement. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the kis- 
wah^as tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The-wholeis of a brilliant black, \rith the gold 
band tunning round it. 

7110 burqa'\ or veil, is a curtain hung before 
the door of the E[a*bah, also of black bro- 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur’an, and lined 
^ith green silk. ‘ 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetieth verse 
of the third Surah of the Qui'’an : ** Verily, 
the first House founded for mankind was 
.surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiswah is covered with seven Surahs of the 
, Qur’an, namely, xvinth, xixth, mrd, ixth, 
xxth, xxxixth, and j.xvnth (i.e. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Alu *Imi'^, at-Taubah, Ta Ha, Ya 
Sin, and al-Mulk\ The character is the 
ancient Knfic, and legible from a considerable 
distanoe. 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton^ because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and burqii* are now manu- 
factured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the Khurunfish, and is made by a family 
who possess the hereditary right, and who 
are called the Baitu *s-Sa^d, When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Sultan Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil- 
grims te Makkah. This usually takes place 
a few days after the ‘Idu '1-Fitr, generally 
about the 6th day of the month of Shawwul, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. [mahmal.] 
The procession of the kiswah is similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim historians, the Ka'bah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyarite chief, named Tubba^u ’1-Arqan. 
From the time of Qusaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
nntil Abu Habiyah ibn al-Mughirah ibn 
*Abdi ’llah provided the covering, whereby 
he obtained the title of *' the Just.” 

When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamani 
cloth, and ordered the expense to be defrayed 
from the public treasury. The Khalifnh 
^Umar chose Eg 3 'ptian linen, and ordered the 
rdbe to be renewed every year. Khalifab 
•Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
aonimer a suit of fine linen. Mu*awiyah, the 
Umaiyah Khalifab. was the first to establish 
the present kiswah of silk and linen tissue, 


but being reminded of the Pk‘ophet*e well-' 
known dislike to silken, robes he changed it 
again to the more ofthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The Khalifab Ma’mQn (a.d. 813} 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamani cloth on the Ist of 
Rajah, white brocade on the 1st of Shuwwal, 
for the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Muhanam. 
The Khalifab al-Mutawakkil (a.d. 847j sent 
a new robe every two months. Dui'ing the 
Abbaside dynasty, the investing of the Kab- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fa1;i- 
mide Khalifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton ; and 
when Sultan Salim assumed the power of the 
Khalifate (a.d. 1512), the kiswah still con- 
tinued to be supplied from Cairo, as is now 
the case under the Ottoman rule. 

(Burckhardt’s Arabia^ Lane’s Eqyptians^ 
Ali Bey’s Pilgrimage^ Burton's Mecca and 
Medina.) [KA‘aAH, masjidu ’l-iiaham.] 

al-KITAB “ Thti Book.” 

A term used for the Qur’an, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu 1-Kitdh, or believers in 
the book. 

KITABI A term used for 

one of the Ahlu H-Kitdb^ “ the people of the 
Book,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God, as Jews or Christians 

KITABIYAH Fem. of 

Kitdhi. A female of the Ahlu 'l-Kitdh. or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jews 
or Christians. 

KIT ABU 'L.A‘MAL (jUnJJl 

[SAHIFATU ’L-A‘MAL.] 

al-KITABU ’L-HXJKMI 

A letter transmissible from 

one Qazl to another w'hcn the defendant in a 
suit resides at a dmtancc. Such letter must 
be a transcript of real evidence. 

al-KITABU ’L-MUBIN 

Lit. “The Manifest or clear 
book.” The term is used in the Qur'an 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (Lauhu 
MahJ'uz, and for the Qur’an itself. 

Surah vi. 59: “No leaf falleth but He 
knoweth it ; neither is there a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a green thing or 
sere, but it is noted in the cleai book." 

Surah iv. 18 : ** Now hath a light and a 
clear book come to you from God.” 

KITM AN (^U:^ ) . CoDcealing ; 
keeping secret.” The injunction of the 
Qur’an is : “ Hide not the truth while ye 
know it ” ; and yet the art of concealing 
profane religious beliefs has been a special 
characteristic of the Bastem mystics. 



KN£EUNQ 


kttfh 


KNEELING. The attitude of 

Vnceling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
placing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
on the feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Ohristians in the present dayi) does not exist 
^amongst Muslims as an attidude of worship. 

The word ydfft, which occurs in the Quran, 
Surah xW *27 : ** And thou shalt see each 
nation kneeling (ydstyafan), each nation sum- 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 

KNOWLEDGE, [‘ilm.] 

KOBAH. Arabic Qdrun 
Heb. rnp. The son of Yashar 

(Izhar), son of Qahis (Kohath), son of Lawi 
(Levi). The leader of the rebellion agg.inat 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1; Jude II (where he is 
coupled with Gain and Balaam). He is'men- 
tioned three times in the Qur'an. 

Surah xl. 24, 25 ; Moreover we had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharaoh, and Haman, and 
Korah ; and they said, * Sorcerer, impostor.' ” 

Surah xxix 38 . ** And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. With proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth ; but us they could not 
•outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 
a stone-charged wind ; some of them did the 
terrible cry of Gabriel surprise ; for some of 
them we cleaved the earth ; and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Surah xxviii. 7G-82: “Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses : but he behaved 
haughtily toward them ; for we had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strength. 
When bis people said to him, * Exult not, for 
God loveth not those who exult ; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion ; and neglect not thy part 
in this world, but 'be bounteous to others aa 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on the earth ; for God 
loveth not those who commit excesses : ’ he 
said, * It hath been given me only on account 
of the knowledge that is in me.' Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and had amassed more abundant 
\iealth? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
bis people in his pomp. Those who were 
greedy for this present life, said, * Oh that we 
had the like of that which hath been be- 
stowed on Korah I Truly he is possessed of 
great good fortune.' But they to whom 
knowledge had been given said, ‘Woe to 
you 1 the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh , righteousness, 
and none shall win it but those who have 
patiently endured.' And wo clave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
morning those who the day before had coveted 
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his lot said, *AhaI God enlargeth supplies 
to whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
sparing. Had not God been gracious to us. 
He had caused it to cleave for us. Aha 1 the 
un^ateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Baizawi says Korah brought a falsa 
accusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and God directed 
him to- command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him ; whereupon he said, 
“Dearth, swallow them up”; and imme- 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches. — There is a tra- 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
ground, first to his kn^es, then to his waist, 
then to bis neck, he cried out four several 
times, “O Moses, have mercy on me!” but 
that Moses continued to say, “ 0 earth, 
fi wallow them up ! ” till at last he wholly dis- 
appeared : upon which God said to Moses, 
“ Thou hadst no mercy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times ; but 1 would 
have had compassion on him if he had asked 
pardon of Me but once.” 

He is represented by Jalalu 'd-din as the 
most beautiful of the Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and chanty. 

In the Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con- 
cealed three treasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah’s treasure chambers were a burden 
for 300 white mules.” Mtdr. JcUkut on JEccf, 
V. 12 : “ Riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt,” — which may have furnished 
Muhammad with the nucleus of this story. 
Compare also Tract. Psachirn^ fol. 119a. 

al-KGFAH A city on 

the west bank of the river Euphrates, about 
four days march from Baghdad, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kufah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia, a.d. 636, 
and in the reign of the Khalifah *Umar. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
dain, on the other side of the river. The 
first Abbaside Khalifah. Abu '1-* Abbas, a.d. 
750, made it his capital, and it was then a 
flourishing city, but when the Khalifah al- 
Mansur built Baghdad, al-Kufah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was much famed for its learned men, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively 
from al-Basrah and al-Kufah, and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kufi or Kufle, after this seat of learn- 
ing. The Kufle-Arabio letters resemble the 
Syriac, being square and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Qur’an are written in 
Kufic. 

KUFB (y^). Lit. “That which 

covers the truth.” Infidelity; blasphemy. 
Disbelieving in the Qur'^ or in any of tli9 
tenets of the Muslim religion, [kafib.} 
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LAILATO ’l-QADR 


EULAH The Persiaa for a 

cap, or cowl, especially worn by Muhammadan 
faqira or daywesbeH. The faqirs generally 


call it their taj or crown, and it is on» 
of the distinguishing marks of tlioir 
^rder. 




KULAHg.--(^. Campbeli) 



KULgOM Kulsum ibn 

Hadam, the name of a hospitable but blind 
chief, with whom Muhammad stayed at Qnba* 
upon his arrival in that place after his flight 
from Makkah. It was whilst he was staying 
with Kulsum that Muhammad built his first 
mosque at Qab|t\ Kulsupa died soon after* 
wards. 


KURZIBNJABIR(;»W^:^3/;. A 

Quraish chieftain who committed u raid near 
al-Madinuh, and carried off some of the flocks 
and herds of the Muslims. He was afterwards 
converted to Islam, and fell under Khillid at 
the taking of Makkah. 

KUSOF [eclipse of the 

SUN.] 


L. 


LAaDRITAH A sect of 

heretics who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, even of man’s 
own identity. 

LABBAIKA. [talbitah.] 

LABID (J^). The son of BabPah 

ibn Ja*far al-* Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Islam, and 
who is said to have died at al-Kufah at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophet is 
related to have said, **The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those of Labid, — 
#Know that everything is vanity but God.’ ” 
(AfiMdt, book zxzii. ch. z. pt 1.) 
[povrRT.] 

LA^D (W). The hollow made 
ih a grave on the Qiblah side, in which the 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length 
as the grave, and is as high as would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LAHCT Lit. Extinc- 

tion ” or ** absorption.” (1) The last stage of 
the mystic jonmey. Divinity. (0) Life 
penetrating all things, [sdfubm.] 

LA^TAN (mW). a branch of 

the Husail tribe, which inhabited, in the days* 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makhah. Mnhammad fdrmed an expedi- 
tion against them, ar. 6, on account of their 
treacherons attack* on a siuall party of Mus- 
lims a t Rai l 


LAILATU *L - BARA* AH (iW 

[shab-i-bara’ah.] 

al-LAILATU ’L-MUBARAKAH 
Lit. “The Blessed 
Night.v [lailatu ’l>qadr.] 

LAILATU ’L-QADR AW). 

The night of power.” A mysterious night,, 
in the month of Ramazan, the precise date of 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companions. The 
following is the allusion to it in the Qur’an. 
Suratu ’1-Qadr (zcvii.) : — 

** Verily we have caused it (the Qur'an) to 
descend on the Lailatu U-Qfiuir. 

** Who shall teach thee what the Lailatu ’L 
Qadr is? 

**The Lailatu ’1-Qadr ezcelleth a thousand 
months ; 

“ Therein descend the angels, and the 
spirit by permission 

** Of their Lord in every matter ; 

** And all is peace until the breaking of the 
.dawn.” 

This night mast not be confounded, as it 
often is, with the Shab-i-Bara’ah, which in 
generally called Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 
^wer, but which occurs on the 15th of 
Sha*b&n. [shab-i-bara’ahJ 

The ezoAlences of the Lailatu l-Qadr are 
said to be innumerable, and it is believed that 
during its solemn hours the whole animal 



LAPWIKO 


UILATO 'll-BAa8A*ie 

And TOj^etable creation bow clown in humble 
Adoration to tho Almighty. 

LAILATU ’E-RAQHA’IB (iU 
The “ night of supereroga- 
tory devotions.” A festival observed on the 
first Friday in the month Rajab, by cei- 
t.iin mystic leaders who affirm that it was 
established by the Prophet; but it is gene- 
rally rejected by orthodox Sunnis. (See 
Rnddu i-Muhitdrf vol. i. p. 717.) 

LAIS An Arabic tribe de- 

scended from Kinanah. Al-Baizawi says 
they thought it unlawful for a man to eat 
alone, and wore the cause of the verse in 
tho Qur’an, ^urah xxiv. 60 1 “There is no 
crime in you, whether yc eat together or 
separately." 

LAMENTATION, [botca’.] 
LA'NAH (L»3). “ Imprecation ; 

rursc ; anathema." A word used thirteen 
times in the Qur an, c.g. Surah ii. 83 : “ The 
;:urse of God is on the infidels." 

. IiAND. Arabic arz halad 

(J^), mutk («sU-). 

The following are some of tho principal 
rules of Muslim law relating to land : — 

(1) Tithes or Zakdt on lands. — Upon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 

a tenth, or *dshir, *ushr (Heb. 

whether the soil be watered by the annual 
overflow of gi*eat rivers, or by periodical 
rains ; excepting upon articles of wood, bam- 
boos, and grass, which arc not subject to 
iithe. Land watered by means of buckets or 
machinery, such as Persian wheels, or bv 
watering camels, are subject to only half 
tithes. (Hiddyahj vol. i. p, 40 

(2) Conquered lands become tne property of 
tlie state. Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or Fire 
worshippers, arc secured to the owners on 
payment of tribute. Those who afterwards 
embrace Islam recover their property, ac« 
cording to ash-Shofi*I, but not according to 
tho Hanifah school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy^s country, it becomes 
unlawful for the troops to feed their cattle 
on the land without due payment. (Hiidyah^ 
vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(8) Appropriation for religious Land 

may be so appropriated ; but if a person 
appropriate land for^ such a purpose and^ it 
Bhould afterwards bo discovered that an in« 
definite portion of it was the property of 
another person, the appropriation is void with 
respect to the remainder also. The appro- 
priation must also be of a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature. (Hxddyah^ vol. ii, 

aide of land is lawful Ia stM^ 
Sales the trees upon the land are inclnded m 
ihe sale, whether specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor the 
fruit growing on the trees, are included,'' 
tmlesB specified. ^ thb fniit 
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or corn being purclusod with tho land, it 
I must be gathered or cleared away at once. 

* In the sale of ground, tho .seed sown in the 
ground is not included. Land may be resold 
previous to seizin! or possession, by tho first 
purchaser, according to Abu Hanifah, but 
the Imam Muhammad says it is unlawful. 
Wells and watcrcoui'ses are not included in 
j the sale of lands unless specified. {Hiddyah, 
vol. ii. pp. 372, 481, 603.) 

’ (5) Claitas against land must be made by 

j the plaintiff, defining the four boundaries and 
specifying the names of each possessor, and 
the demand for the land must be made in ex- 
plicit terms. And if the land has been resold, 
a decree must be given either for or against 
the last possessor, according to some doctor-.. 
(Hiddyan, vol. iii. p. €5.) 

^6) Land can be lent, and the borrower can 
build upon it, but when the lender receives 
back his land, he can compel the borrower to 
remove his houses and trees. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by the lender until 
the crops sown have been reaped.^ Abu 
Hanifah maintains that when land is lent to 
another, the contract should bo in those word-^, 

, *• You have given me to eat of this land.*' 
(Hiddyah, vol. lii. p. 284, 288.) 

(7) .^1 gift of land which is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the granted land, the donor in 
that case may. if he wishes, resume the other 
half. If a person make a gift of land to his 
relative within the prohibited degi'ces it is not 
lawful for him to resume it. {Hiddyah, vol. 
iii. p. 302.) 

(8) The Ijdrah, or rental oj hmd, is laivjnl, 
but the peiiod must be specilned, otherwise 
the rent may be demanded from day to day. 
But a lease of land is .not lawful unless men- 
tion is made of the article to bo raised upon 
it, and at the expiration of the lease the land 
mast be restored m its original state. A 
hirer of land is not responsible for accidents ; 
for example, if in bnrmng off the stubble he 
happen to bum other property, he is not 
responsible for loss incurred. (Hiddyah, vol. 

iii. p. 314, &c.^ 

(9) The cultivation of waste and unclaimul 
lands is lawful, when it is done with tho 
permission of the ruler of the country, and 
the act of cultivation invests the cultivator 
with a right of property in them. But if tho 
land be ^ot cultivated for three years after it 
has been allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. {Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 128.) 

(10) If a person be slain on lands belonging 
to anyone, and situated near a village, and 
the proprietor of tho land bo not an inhabi- 

' tant of tho village, he is responsible for the 
murder, as the regulation and protection oC 
those lands rest upon him. {Hiddyah^ rot 

iv, 1^ 447.) 

IiAPIDATION. [stoBiKoJ 

IfAPWINQ. Arabic 
The name in the Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 20, for 
' the bird which carried the letter from King 
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Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. {80L0]t0N.3 
It is- the of the Old Testament, 

Ler. zi. 19, Dent. ziy. 18. Greek ^iro^. 
The modem Hoopoe. 

The commentators al-Jalalan and al- 
Baif&wl say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
as he pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Taman ; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived by noon at S^n^a’, and being ex- 
tremely delighted with the country, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu- 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap- 
wing, whose business it was to find it ; for it 
is pretended she -was sagacious or sharp- 
aighted to discover water underin'ound, which 
the devils used to draw, after she bad marked 
the place by digging with her biRr They add 
that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
air, whence, seeing one of her companions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the city of Saba', whence she was just ar- 
rived, they both went together to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qur'an: 
** He reviewed the birds and said, * How is it 
1 do not see al-Hudhud 9 Is he, then, amongst 
the absent ? ’ " 



LAQAB (s-^). A surname. Either 

a title of honour or a nickname; e,g, AI- 
Hu^ain ibn Mas*ud al-Farrd, “ the tanner ” ; 
Abu Sa‘id Taju H-Muluk, the crown of 
kings ” ; Ibn Muhammad at- Tagh^abi, ** of the 
tribe of Taghlab." [names.] 

LAQiT (M)> in its primitive 

sense, signifies anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. The person who finds the 
child is tei-med the multaqit, or the taker up. 
[foundling.] 

LARCENY. Arabic sariqah 

hi the language of the law, sariqah^ signifies 
the taking away the property of anothei- in a 
secret manner, at a time when such pro- 
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perty is in OTjistody. Custody Is of two kinds I 
1st, by place, for ezample, a house or a shop ; 
and, 2&d, by personal guard, which is by« 
means of a personal i^tch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ten dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur'an, Surah v. 42 : If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands." . 

With regard to the amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. According to Abu I^ani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-Shafbi, 
it is the fourth of a dinar, or twelve dirhams ; 
whilst Mahk holds that ,tbo sum is three 
dirhams. 

The freeman and the slave are on equal 
footing with respect to punishment for theft, 
and the hand of the slave is to bo struck oif 
in the same manner as the hand of a free 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses, but the magistrate 
must ezanqinc the witnesses as to the manner, 
time, and place of the theft. The thief must 
also be held in confinement, or suspicion, until 
the witnesses be fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each is 
to be cut off ; but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams each, they are not liable to ampu- 
tation. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

• Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has not been 
reaped, these not being considered as in cus* 
tody. 

The hand of a thief is not struck off for 
stealing any fermented liquor, because he 
may explain his intention in taking it, by 
saying, “ I took it with a view to spill it ” ; 
and also because some fermented liquprs are 
not lawful property. 

The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of use merely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incuiTod by stealing a 
Qur'an, although ash-Shafi‘i maintains that 
it is. 

There is no amputation for stealing tho 
door of a mosque. Nor is tho hand struck off 
for .stealing a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
is in the thief's power to excuse himself by 
saying, I took them with a view to break 
and destroy them, as things prohibited." It 
is otherwise with a coin bearing the impres- 
sion of an idol, by the theft of which amputa- 
tion is incui'red ; because the money is not an 
object of Worship. 

Tho hand is not to be struck off for stealing a 
.free-bom infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, bocause a free person is not property ; 
but amputation is incurred by stealing an 
infant slave, although the stealing of an adult 
slave doea not incur amputation, as such an 
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act does not como under the description of 
theft, being an usurpation or a fraud. 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a 
book, because tho object of the thief can only 
be its contents and not tho property. 

Tho hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog, becauBo such an animal is common pro- 
perty ;'nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from 
the public treasury, because everything there ^ 
is the common propci'ty of al) Muslims, and ' 
in which tho thief, us a member of the com- 
munity has u share. And if a person steal 
from property of which ho is in part owner, 
amputation is not indicted. Nor if a creditor 
steal from his debt is tho hand cut off. | 

The right hand of the thief is to be cut off j 
at the joint of tho wrist and tho stump after- 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, and for any tltvit beyond that he 
must suffer imprisonment. 

al-LAT The name of an 

idol worshipped by tho ancient Arabians, 
probably the Alilat of Herodotus. The idol 
Let is mentioned in the Qur’an in conjunction 
withTthe two other idols, a/-‘ Uzzd and Manat. 
See Surah Uii. 19 : “ What think ye, then, of 
al-Lilt and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third 
idol besides ? ” 

In connection with this verso there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new cd. 
p. 86.) Al-Wiiqidi and at-Tabari both re- 
late that, on a certain day, tho chief men of 
Makkah assembled m a group beside the 
Ka‘bah, discussed,, ns was their v.ont, the 
affairs of tho city, when tho Prophet ap- 
peared, and seating himself by them m a 
friendly manner, began to recite the 53rd 
chapter of the Qur’an ; and when he had 
reached the verse ‘‘ What think ye then of I 
al-Liit, and al-‘Uzzu, and Manat, tho third ; 
idol besides?" the Devil suggested w’oi da of | 
reconciliation and rompiomise w’ltb idolatiy, 
namely, *■ These arc exalted females, and , 
vciily their intercession is to be hoped for.’’ ! 
These w’orda, however, which were leccived 
by tho idolaters with great delight, W’erc 
aftoi wards disavowed by the Piophct, for , 
Uabiiol icvealcd to him the true leading, ; 
namely, W’hat think ye then of al-Lat, and | 
al-‘U<:za, and Manat, the third idol besides ? j 
Shall ye have male progeny and God fenialo ? j 
This, then, w^cic an unjust partition ! Verily, ■ 
these ai-c meic names which ye and your 
fathers have given them." 

The narrative thus related by al-Waqidi 
and iit-Tabari is given as an explanation of 
Surah xxii. 51: “Nor have wo sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whoso 
readings Satan hath no^^ injected some wrong 
desire." 

al-LATIF (uyjjl). “The Mys- 

tcrious or tho Subtle One.” One of tho ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Surah vi. 103 ; “ For 
He is the Subtle (id-LatlJ ), the All-informed 
(al'Khabir). 

LAXiFAH (^^). A term used j 

by $uii mystics for. any sign or influence in 
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the soul, derired from God, which Sifts such 
ik mysterious effect on tho heart that mortal 
man cannot express ‘it in language, just as a 
delicious taste in tho mouth cannot bo exactly 
expressed by the tongue. {Kitdbu 't-TnWdi, 
in loco.) 

LAUGHING-. Arabic zaki:, nhh 

Heb. pnS# (Qen. xviii, 13.) 
Immoderate laughing is generally condemned 
by Muhammadan teachers* for ‘Ayishah re- 
lates that 3Iuhnmmad “ never laughed a full 
laugh so that the inside of his mouth could 
bo sG^sn ; he only smiled." (^MishLdt^ book 
xxii. ch. vii.) 

al.LAUHU 'L-MAHFtiZ: (c^\ 

I “ The preserved tablet.*' 

I In the Hadis and in theological works it 
! is used to denote the tablet on which the 
I decrees of God w'ere recorded with reference 
I to mankind. In tho Quran it only occurs 
j once, when it refers to the Qur’an itself, 
i Surah Ixxxv. 21, 22: •• It is a glorious Qur’an 
I written on the pjf'serred table.'' Tho plural 
J nlindh occurs in Surah vii. 142, for the tables 
of tho law given to Moses. 

LAW, The. The words used by 

Muslims to express “ the law,” are ash-Sharvah 
(6^j^\) and ash‘Shar^ fho meaning 

of W’hich H “ the way." The compiler of the 
(rhvjd.>u defines it as “tho way or road 

, in the religion' of Muhammad, which God has 
I cstabbshod foi the guidance of His people, both 
I for the worship of God and for tho duties of 
life." Tlie term ash-Sharlah occurs once in 
the Qur’an, Sfuah xlv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee (Muhammad) in the )tght way concern- 
ing the affaii." The term mh-Shrah is 
almost obsolete m books on Muslim theology, 
but it occur>> once in the Qur’an, Surah v. 
52. ••To c\ury one have we given a ught 
way " 

In the Traditions and theological works, 
tho word a\h-Sfiai‘ is generally used to ox- 
picso the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 

min occuis in tho Qur’an as Turndt, and 

IS always used for the law of Moscs. 
[tadhat.] 

Acooidiiig to Muslim doctors, ash-Shar*, or 
*• Uio Law,’ may be divided into five sections: 
I'titjiiddt^ ‘•belief"; Addhy “molalities”; 
^[hdddt, “devotions"; Mu^dmaldtj “transac- 
tions and ^L\jubdt, •• punishments.” 

(1) J'tK^uddfy cmhiacQn all that is contained 
in tho six ai tides of tho Muslim faith, namely, 
Belief in (n) Ood ; (i) His angels ; (c) His 
Books ; (cf) His Prophets ; (c) The Day of 
Judgment; ( /') The Decrees of God. this 
section of Muslim law is termed ‘//mu '/* 
*Agaid, or, “ The Science of tho Articles of 
Belief,” and includes all branches of scho- 
lastic theology. Tho books cbiedy consulted 
on this subject in the present work are the 
bharhu 'l-Muiudq\J\ by Saiyid Sharif-al-Jur- 
■junl, aild the Sharhu 'l-'Aqffidy by Mas'ud 
fSa’dit 'd-diii at-Taftaziml. 

(2) Addb embraces tho consideration of all 
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those moral ^xcellmeB Trhich Are «njo!nefl 
In the Qur'an and Traditions, as Tkkld^, ** sin- 
cerity ” ; Tawwakhify “ coniidenco in God *' ; 
Tattjd^u^, “humility”; 2'afwlz, “ resigna- 
tion Qa^rcx V-*^?na/, ** keeping doivn one^s 
expectation”; Zuhdfi 'd-dunyd, *■ renunciation 
of the world ” ; Ntifihah, giving good counsel 
and advice ” ; Qand^aft^ “ contentment ; ” 
Sakhdwafi. “ liberality ; ” Hubh, love to God 
and man”; “patience”; Ac. (See 

Majma^u vol. ii. p. 422.) 

(3) ^Ibdddty includes all acts of devotion to 
God, such as are included in the five pillars 
of practice : M Recital of the Creed ; (6) 
Prayer ; (c) Zakdt, or “ legal alms ” ; (rf) 
^aum, or “fasting”; (e) The pilgiimage tn 
Uakkah. It will also embrace such reli- 
gious acts as Jihdd, or warfare for the propa- 
j^ion of the religion of Islam. 

(4) Mu*dmaldt, includes such duties as are 
required between man and man, and is 
divided into Mukhdsamdt, “ altercations ” ; 
Mundkahdtf “ nuptials ’’ ; Arndnatf “ .securi- 
ties.” Under these three heads are embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru- 
dence such ns barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriage, divorce, dower, partners^p, claims, 
Ac. 

(5) * Uqubdtj denotes the punishments 
instituted in the Qur’an and Traditions, 
namely, (a) Qi.^oa, “ retaliation”; (b) Haddu 
*h-siiriqah, punishment for theft by the loss 
of a hand ; (c) Haddu 'z-zind\ punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning for 
a married person and one hundred lashes for 
an unmanied person ; (e) Haddu 'UqasJ\ or 
punishment of eighty lashes for slander; 
Haddu W-riddah, or punishment by death 
for apostasy; Haddu 'sh-shurb, or punish- 
ment with eighty lashes for wine-drinking. 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan 
law are ‘//?nu 2-Kafdm, or *.<4 embracing 
all matters of faith ; and ‘//mim H-Fiqh, which 
includes all matters of practice as distin- 
guished from articles of faith. 

Muslim law is also divided into two great 
distinctions of Mashru^ “ lawful,” and (ihaii u 
"/-mashru*, unlawful,” or, as it is expressed in 
Persian, Rawd and Ndrawd. 

That which is lawful is graded into five 
classes. (1) Farz, that which is proved be- 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined either in 
the Qur’^ or in a tradition of undoubted 
authority, and the denial or disobedience of 
which is positive infidelity. (2) Wdjib, 
that which is obligatory, but of which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the Qur’an or in a tradition 
of undoubted authority. (3) Sunnah, that 
which was practised by Muhammad; (4)^ 
Mustdbabb^ that which Muhammad and his 
Compaiiiions sometimes did and aohiotimes 
Maitted ; (6) Mubdb, that which is desirable, 
hut which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Thisge wluch are unlawful are graded 
hito thm classes : (1) Mu^n'd, that which is 
Most Tioious and corrupting, a mortal sin; 
f 2) Hammi that which is distinctly forbidden ; 
(8) Makrik^ that which is generally held to 
be nnoleaib 
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These distinctions of lawful And nnlnwfuL' 
I with their various subdivisions, apply to all 
hranohes of Muslim law, whether it relate to 
ordinal^ duties of life, or of devotion to God. 

It will be seen how impoitant a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham- 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islam. 
Tliih branch of Muslim law is called cis^ 
Sunnahj or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as — 

(1) Sunnatu that w'hich Muljaim* 

mad himself did. 

(2) Sunnatu 'Uqauti^ that which Mu^m- 
mad said should be practised. 

(3) ^'unnafu 't-taqrm, that which was done 
in the presence of Muhammad, and which be 
appears to have sanctioned. 

It is therefore a serious mistake to sup- 
pose that the QurVin contains all that is 
ostoeznod necessary for faith and practice in 
Islam ; the example of Muhammad is as bind- 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con- 
tained in the Qur’an itself, for neither that 
which is Farz nor tha't which is Sunnafi can 
be omitted without sin. 

The true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Qur’an and the Traditions, and no Muslim 
school of theology has ever rejected the Tra- 
ditions. They are binding upon Sunni, and 
Shi^ah, and Wahhabi ; the only difference 
between the Sunni and Shi‘ah being that 
they receive different collections of Traditions. 
The Wahhabis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call themselves JMubaddintn, or tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to the Qur’an and Hadis (or 
Traditions), both Sunn! and Shi'ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the learned, 
called Ij7nd% the Shi‘ah8 believing that they 
still possess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infalfible inteipretation of the law ; the 
Sunnis, on the other hand, confessing that, 
since the days of the four great doctors (Abu 
Hanifah, Malik, aeh-Shufi*!, and Ibn Hanbal), 
Ijmd^ has not been possible ; whilst the Wah- 
habis accept only the Ijmd^ of those who con- 
versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foimi^tion of orthodoxy in both Sunni and 
Shi*aii schools is the system of interpretation 
called Qiyds, or ratiocination. 

^ I. The Sunnis all receive the same collec- 
tions of traditions, especially those which are 
known as the_ “ six con-ect books,” the 
^bibu H-.Bukhdri, the Sabihu Muslim^ the 
Sunanu U-Tirtnizi^ Sunanu All Dffud, ^nanu 
an-Nasafi, and Sunanu Jbn Mdjah. The 
compilation by the Imam Malik, which is 
first in order of date, is also a collection of 
traditions of very great authority. Ftbadi- 
TIONB.] 

These different sects of Sunnis do not 
differ in or fundamentals of religious 
belief, but in^ minor rules of practice, and in 
certain legal interpretations ; but being of dif- 
ferent opinions and broaching in some re- 
spects separate doctrines, four schools of 
juri^rudence have been established, known 
as Hana^i, Shdfi% jffanbali, and Mdlikt. 

The differences amongst these four Bonn!' 
schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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ticns or upon clifforont interpretntionK of the 
«ame traditions, also upon tlio rarioufi ways 
in which tho liberty of fjiyan^ or ratiocination, 
has boon exorcised. ConHoquonuy the number 
of works which have appeared on the sub 
jeets of Bcholastic science and jurisprudence, 
has boon very ^roat indeed. 

Wo arc indebted to Mr. Shnma Churun 
Sircar, the learned aiid able Tagore Professor 
of Law in ^(^alcutta, for the following ri&Mitii 
of the principal Sunni writings on ash-Shar^ 

“ The* chief works that trea^generally of 
the doeftrines of the four prin^al sects of 
Ihe Sunnis, are mentioned by Haji Ehalifah 
to be tho Jdini‘ut-Mazdhib {Jami^u 
iftt6\tho Ma)maa~ut~Khildfiyatyi\ie Yandbiya- 
ul-Ahkdni ( YanabVu U-Ahicdm), the Uvunt^ and 
the dCubdat-ul-Ahkdm. The Kanz-ua-Dakdtk 
(/Cdnrrf 'd-Daqd\q)^ by An-Nasafi, is a book 
of grearrej^utation, principally derived from 
the. Wdfi\ and containing questions and de- 
■cismns according to the dootrines of Abii- ' 
Hanifah, AbiS>Yusnf, Imam Muhammadj I 
Zufar, Shafli, Malik, and others. Many com- 
mentaries have been written on the last men- 
tioned work ; the most famous of them is the 
Bahr-\tr-Rd'ik 'r-Jid'iq), which may, 

indeed, almost bo said to have supcrsedciLit^ 
original, at least in India. The Bahr-nt-lldik 
is by Zainu-ul-Aubidio Din Nujaim-ul Misri 
(Ibn N'ajim), a.ii. 9T0. Tho Midtaka-n(~ 
Abhdr (Mu/taq<i,'l-Abhdr)f\}y Shaikh Ibrdhim 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabi, who died a.u. U5G, 
is a universal code of* Muhammadan law. It 
gives the different opinions or doctrines of 
Abii Hanifah, Malik, Shnfii, and Hanbal,^be 
chief Mujtahid Imiims and the founders of 
the IfixxY great sects of Sunnis, and illustrates 
them by those of the principal juriHConsblts 
of the school of Abii Hanffah. It is more 
frequently referred to as an authority through- 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juiis- 
pnidenca 

•«The digests inculcating-^clualTBly the 
doctrines of each of the said four great seetta. 
are, indeed, numerous, though n very few ef 
them which maintain the doctrines of the 
Maliki, or Shnfii, or Hanbali sects are used 
in India. Digests written by Malik or any' 
of bis followers are scarcely found in India. 

** Of the digests maintaining the Miiliki 
doctrines, two have lately appeared in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842; M. Perron, 1643). 
The firdt work of Shafii, entitled the Usui 
(C/ftt/), or fundamentals, which contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The MukK- 
fosar, the Afansur, the Ra.sdil-ul~M(iafab\rah 
i{ar^Rasffilu */-dfu*fa6araA), and the Kiidb’ 
tif- Wasdik, are amongst ^e other works 
written by Abd Ibrahim Bin Yahiyi-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished disciple of Shiiili, 
■and a native of Egypt (a.ii. 264), and are 
According to the doctrines of Shafii. The 
works by Ibnn Hnmbal and his followers are 
few injiambei;, and rare* . 

The followers of tho Honifi sect, whier 
-obtalAA moat commonly amongst the Muham- 
madana of India, have, like othersi divided 
ibeir law Into two general branches or parta. 
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lespoctivcly called the Fikah (law, religious 
and Rcrular), and Fardiz (the sdecession to, 
and diviHion of, inheritance). 

“ Tho works which are on Fikab (Fi^A), dnd 
which arc considered as the chief authorities 
of the Hanifi sect, are the follo'wing : — Abd 
Hanifah's own digest of law, entitled the 
^ikah-ul- A kbm (al-Fiqku %AJchaf). This is the 
first in rank, and has been commented upon 
by various writers, many of wdiom are men- 
tioned by Hflji Kfaalifah. The doctrines of 
that gi'oat lawyer, however, arc sometimes 
qualified or dissented from by his two 
famous pupils, Abii Yusuf and Imam Mubam- 
xfiad. The work entitled Adab^ul-Kdzi^ which 
treats of the duties of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by Abu Yusuf. Save 
and except this, no other work appears to 
have been composed by him. He, however, 
is said to have supplied his notes to his pupil 
Imam Muhammad, who m:ide use of tbemfn 
tho composition of his own works. The 
^rks of Imiim Muhammad are si.\ in num- 
ber,- five of which are, in common, entitfed 
tkd^ Xdhir-ur- Rawdydt (^Zdhtrii 'i -litiwdydt, 
conspicuous traditions or reports). 'L'liey 
ai>:, 1. The Jdmt-ul~J\(ibiJ (al-Jdinru V- 
' Kabir).; 2 . Jdmi'US-Saghir {al-Jdmi'\t *s- 
Sftybir)’^ Mahout f{ Fmu-ul-HaniJiydt ; 4. 
Zitfddul Ji Fat u-nl-Hanifiydt ; and 5. Siyat 
^al’Kabir wii Sughit. The Nawdd{t\ the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imam 
Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed 
ns the others, is still greatly respected as aft 
authority. 

“ The next authorities among the HunaTia. 
after tho foundci of their sect and his two 
' disciples, are the Inuim Zufar Bln al-Hazil 
who was chief judge at Basrah, where he 
died (a.h. 158), and Hasan Bin Ziynd. These 
law\'^r8 are said to have been contemporaries, 
friends^ and scholars of Abii-Haiufah, and 
Ihcir works are quoted here as authorities for 
Abii Hanifah's doctrines, more especially 
when the two disciples are silent. The most 
celebrated of the several treatises knov^n bv 
tho name of Addh~id A'dn was written by Abii 
Bakr Ahmad Bin *Umar ul-Kliassilf (a.h. 
261). An abridgement of the Huiiafi doc- 
trmes, called the Mukhtasuir ut-Tahnvi, was 
written by Ahij Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham- 
mad at-Tahavi (a.h. 331), who wrote also a 
commentary on the Jdmi u^-iSd^^Air of Imiim 
Muhammad. 

** Tlie Mukhiasar lil-Kudiiri, by Abii ul- 
llueain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kudiiri 
(a.h. 228) is among the moat esteemed of 
th6 wOrks which follow the doctrines of Abii 
Hanifah. There is a well-known commen- 
tary ''on the Mukhtasar fil-Kuduri, entitled 
Al~Jauharat un^Nayuirrthf which is some- 
times called Al\Jaunarat uUMunirah. The 
digest, entitled the Mabsut (fil-Mabsut), was 
oomposed by Shams-ul-Aimmah Abii Bakr 
Muhammad as-Sorakbsi whilst in prison 
at U'zjnnd. This is a work of gi-eat extent 
and authority. He was also the author 
of the most celebrated work entitl^a AU 
Muhit (aZ-A/u^if), which is derived in a great 
meoBiirs from the Afabsi(r,nbe Zxydddt, and 
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the Nawddir of Imlbn Muhammad. The 
work entitled the Mukxt^ by Burh&n-ud-dfp 
Mahmiid Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is 
not BO greatly esteemed as the Muhit as- 
Sas^aMiai (MulsXtu 'f-j^raHsi). A compen- 
dium of Al-Euddrf’s Mukhtasar^ which ho 
entitled the TuhfaUul-Fukahd (Tuhfatu 7- 
/hooAd^, was composed by Shaikh Ald-ud-din 
Munammadas-Samarkandi. The work of Ala- 
ud-dfn was commented upon by his pupil Abd 
Bakr Bin Masuiid. 

There* are several Arabic works on phi- 
loBophioal and theological subjects which 
'hear' the name of Al-Hiddyah (the guide). 
The work entitled AUHiddyah ^i-ai-Fani, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest of 
law according to the doctrines of Abd Hanifah 
and his disciples Abd Yusuf and Imdm Mu- 
hammad. The author of this work is Shaikh 
Bnrhiin-ud-din AK (a.h. 503), whose reputa- 
tion as a lawyer was beyond that of all bis 
contemporaries. This Hiddyah is a commen- 
tary on the Baddya-vl-Mubtadd^ an introduc- 
tion to the study of law, written by thb same 
author in a style exceedingly concise and 
elode. In praise of the Hiddyah^ Haji Khali- 
fah says, * It has been declared, like the 
ACurdn, to have superseded all previous books 
on the law ; that all persons should remember 
the rules prescribed in it, and that it should 
be followed as a ^da through life.' The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Kt/dyah, many 
other ^commentaries, as a work of so great 
celebrity and authority is expected to have. 
The principal ones are the Indvah Qlndyah)^ 
the Jyihdyah; and the Fath-ul-Kahiu 

“The name Indyah^ however, is given to 
two commentaries on the Hiddyah. Of these, 
the one composed by Shaikh Kamdl-ud-din 
Muhammad &n Mahmud, who died jL.u. 786, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was omitted or left 
to implication, also expressing what was un- 
derstood in the Hiddyah^ and explaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the author of the Indyah has rendered 
the work such as to bo considered of itself one 
of his own principal works, with citations of 
passages from the Hiddyah. 

“The Nihdyah is composed by Husam-ud- 
din Husain Bin All, who is said to have been 
a pupil of Burhan-ud-din Alf. This is said to 
be the first conmientary composed on the 
Hiddyah ; and it is important for having added 
the law of inheritanee to the Hiddyah, which 
treats only of the Fikah. The commentary, 
entitled the Kifdyah, is by Imdm-ud-din Aiqir 
Kitib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Ghdyat-ul-Baydn 
The Kifdyah was finished a.u. 747, and, 
besides the author's own observations, it gives 
concisely the substance of other commenta- 
ries. 

“The Fath-nUKabir lil-Adjiz uUFakii, by^ 
Kamal-ud-din Muhammad as-Siw&si, com- 
monly called Ibnu Hammdm, who died a.h. 
861, is the most comprehensive of all the 
comments on the Hiddyah^osad includes a col- 


leotlon of deoisions which render it extremeljr 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdid, written by Haiuid-ud-din All, Al- 
Bukhdri. who died a.h. 667, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the HiddyaK 
The Wdfi, by Ab\f-ul-Barakdt Abd ullah Bin 
Ahmad, commonly called Hdflz-ud-din an- 
Nasafi, and its commentary the Kdft, by the> 
same author, are works of authority. An- 
Nasafi died a.h. 710. 

“ The Vikdyah (al- Wiqdyah), which was 
written in the seventh century of the Hi] rah 
by Burhan ash-Shariyat Mahmiid, ia an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
study and understand the Hiddyah. The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariably studied,, 
with Its celebrated commentary, the Sharh ul- 
Vikdyah, written by Ubaidullah Bin Masuiid, 
who died a.h. 746. The Sharh-uf- Vikdyah 
contains the text of the Vikdyah, with a gloss 
most perspicuously explanatory and illustra- 
tive ; so much so, that those chapters of it 
which treat of marriage, dower, and divorce, 
are studied in the Madrassahs of India in 
preference to the Hiddyah itself. There are 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyah, but 
not so useful as the above. Ou the Sharh-ul- 
Vikdyah, again, there is an excellent com- 
mentary, entitled t)ie Chalpi, written by Akhf 
Yusuf Bin Junid. who was one of the then 
eight professors at Constantinople. This work 
was commenced to be written about A.u. 
891, and completed a.u. 901 ; and the whole of 
it was published in Calcutta a.h. 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

“ The Nikdyah (ai^->Niqdyah), another ele- 
mentary law book, is the work of the 
author of the Sharh^ul- Vikdyah. It is some- 
times called the Mnkhtasar ul- Vikdyah, being, 
in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 
comments on the Nikayah are mUch esteemed ; 
they were written respectively by Abii ul- 
Makarim Bin Abd-ullab (a.h. 907), Abd All 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjindi (a.h. 935), and 
Shams ud-din Muhammad al-Khurasdni Al> 
Kohistani (a h. 941). The last commentary 
is entitled the Jdmi-ur-Rumuz {.Tdmvu V- 
Rumuz), which is the fullest and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of the most useful 
law books. 

“ The Ashbah iva an-Nazdir (at-Ashbdh wa 
'n-Ndzd'ir) >18 also an elementary work of 
great reputation. It' was composed by Zain- 
al-Aabidin, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rdik 
already mentioned. Haji Khali fah speaks of 
this work in high terms, and enumerates 
several appendices to it that have been com- 
posed at different times. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled the Ndr-ul-Anwdr fi Sharah 
uI-Mandr(Nuru 'l-Anwdr fiSharhi H-Mandr), 
by Shaikh Jun Bin Abii Sayyid Al-Makki 
(Shaikh Jiwanibn Abu Sa^id), was printed in 
Calcutta (a.d. 1819), and is frequently re- 
ferred to as a book of authority. A small < 
tract on the sources of the Sharaa, entitled 
the Usul-ush-Shd&hi, together with an expla- 
natory commentary, was printed in litho- 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year a.d. 1847. 

“The Tanvir-ul- Absdr (Tanwiru ’/-Ab^dr), 
composed by Shaikh Sluims-ud-dfn Muhani'^ 
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anad Bin Abd^llali-al-Ghazaf (a.h. 995), la 
one of the most celebrated and nsefal books 
according to the Hanffi doctrines. This tvork 
has znany commentaries. One of them, en- 
titled the Manh’^ul-Ghaffdr (Manffu *UGhaf- 
/dr), which is written by the author himself, 
is a work of considerable extent. 

** The Durr-ul’Mukhtdr, which 'is another 
commentary on the Tanvir-uUAbsdr^ is a work 
of great celebrity. This work was written 
(A.a. 1071) by Muhammad Ala-ud-Din Bin 
Shaikh Ail al-Hiskaff. Though a commen- 
tary, it is virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most cele- 
brated of them is the Tahidvi^ a work used 
in India. Another commentary on the Durr- 
ul^Mukhtdr is the Radd-ul^Muhtdr. This is 
a very copious work, comprising an immense 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles contained in the principal work. 
The Durr-ul~Mukhtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of the Faraiz. It is used by 
the followers of the Hanifi doctrines where- 
ever they are, but it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preference to other books of law. 

'* Many works have been written according 
to the doctrines of Abu Hanifah in the 
Turkish Empire, and are received there as 
authorities. The most celebrated of those 
is the Multakfl-ul-Ahhar^ by Shaikh Ibrahim 
Bin. Muhammad al-Halabf, the Durr-ul-IIuk- 
kdirit by Mullah Khusrii, Kdnun-ndmai-Jazdf 
a tract on penal laws, kc. 

** The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according to the doctrines of Shafii, are 
the Fardxz^uUMutawallif by Abu bay id 
Abd-ur-Rahman Bin Mamun-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died a.h. 478), the Fardiz^nl-Muhud- 
dasi^ by Abu-ul-Fazl Abd-ul-Malik Bin 
Ibrihim al-Hamad&ni Al-Mukuddasi, and 
Abu Munsiir Abd-ul-Kahir Al-Bagbdadi (who 
died respectively a.h. 489 and 429) ; At- 
Faraiz-m-Fazdri^ by Burhan-ud-din Abii Ishaq 
Vl-Fazdri, commonly called Ibnu Firkah (who 
died in a.h. 729), Kud Al-Fardiz ul-Farikiyahy 
by Shams-ud-din Muhammad Bin Killayi 
(who died A.n. 777). 

** Of the books on the law of inheritance 
according to the Haiiifi doctrines, the most 
celebr&ted, ajid the one invariably consulted 
in India, is the Sirduyyah {^as-Sirdji^ah\ which 
IS also called the Fardiz-us-Sajdwandi^ being, 
as it is, composed by Siraj-ud-Din Muham- 
mad bin Abd-ur-Rashfd as-Sajawandi. This 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, inwards of forty being 
enumerated in the Kashf-uz~Zunun by Haji 
Khalifah. The most celebrated of these com- 
mentaries, and the most generally used to ex- 
plain the text of the Sirajiyuah^ is the Shari- 
fiyyah (ash-Sharifiyah), by Sayyid Sharif Ali 
Bm Muhammad Al-Jurjknf (who died a.h. 814). 

There is another kind of digest which 
treats of the lim-uUFatdwd (the science of 
decisions). The works of this nature are also 
Texy numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called Fatdwd (decisions) , with the names of 
their authors; and, though called Fatdwd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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as well as legal decisions. Of those again, 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
Fardiz (inheritance) also; some of them, 
ndoreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular books ; 
others treat of those which tend to illustrate 
the doctrines of the several sects ; whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recording the 
opinions of learned jurists. 

“ There are several collections of decisions, 
according to the doctrines of Shafii. The 
one most esteemed seems to be the Fatdwd Ibn 
us-Saldh, by Abii Amm-Usman Bin Abd-ur 
Rahman ash-Sh^hraziiri, commonly called 
Ibn UB-Sal£h, who died in a.h. 642. Ibnu 
Firkah, the author of the Fardiz-ul-Fazdri 
(a treatise on inheritance), also made a col- 
lection of decisions according to the same 
doctrines, which is called, after his name, the 
Fatdwd-i-Ibnu Ftrkdk. 

“ Of the Fatawas of the Hanffi doctrines 
the following are generally known in India. 
The Khuldsat ul-Fatdwd (^ Kh uldsatu V- 
Fatdwd), by Imam Iftikhar-ud-Din Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al-Bukhari, who died A.H 542, is a 
select collection of decisions of great autho- 
rity. The Zakhirat-ul- Fatdwd j^Zakhiratu 7- 
Fatdwd), sometimes called the Zakkirat-ul^ 
Burhdmyah, by Burhan-ud-Din Bin Mazah aK 
Bukhdn, the author of the Muhit-ul-Burhdni, 
is also a celebrated, though not a large, col- 
lection of decisions, principally taken from 
the Muhit. The Fatdwd-i-Kdzi Khan, by 
Imam Fakhr-ud-Din Hasan Bin Mansiir al- 
U'zjandi al-Faighani, commonly called Ktfzi 
Khan, who died a.h 592, is a work held in 
very high authority. It is replete with cases 
of common occurence, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more especially as 
many of the decisions are illustrated by 
proofs and reasoning on which they are 
founded. The two works entitled the Fusul- 
ul-Istiinishi 2ind Fusxit-ul-Imddiah, were incor- 
porated in a collection entitled the Jdmi-ul- 
Fusdlain, which is a work of some celebrity. 
It was compiled by Badr-ud-Di'n Muhammad, 
known by the name of Ibn-ul-Kazi Simawa- 
nah (A.H. 823). The Fatdwd -az-Zahiriyah, 
which contains decisions collected partly 
from the Khizdnat-ul- Wdhiydt, was written by 
Jahir-ud-Din Abii Bakr Muhammad Bin 
Ahmad al-Bukhari (a.h. 619) The Kuniyat- 
id-Mumyat is a collection of decisions of con- 
siderable authority by Mukhtar Bin Mahmud 
Bin Muhammad as-Zahidi Abii-ui'-Rijd al- 
Ghazmfni, surnamed Najm-ud-Din, who died 
A.H. G58. An-Navavi, the author of the bio- 
graphical dictionary entitled the Tahzib-ul- 
Asmd {Tahiibu *l-Asmff'), who died a.h. 677, 
made a collection of decisions of some note, 
which is called the Fatdwd an-Navavi. He 
also composed a smaller work of the same 
nature, entitled al - Masdil •ul - MuJiimmat 
Q (Jyun al-MasFUi U-Muhimmah), arranged in 
the manner of question and answer. The 
Khizdnat-ul-Muftiyin, by Imam Husain Bm 
Muhammad as-Samaanf, who completed his 
work in a.h. 740, contains a large collection 
of decisions, and is a book, of some authority 
in India. The Khi*dnQt~uUFatdwd. by Ahmad 
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Bla MnhAinmad AM Bakr al-Hanaff, is a ooU 
leotfon of deoiBlonB made towards the end of 
the eighth oentnry of the Hijrah, and com- 
priBes questions of rare occurrence. The~ 
Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdniyah was originally a 
large collection of Fatdwas, in several volumes, 

Imdm Adlim Bin Aid al-Hanaff, taken from 
the Jduhtt-ul’Burhdnt, the Zclkhtrat, the 
Khdniyah, and the Zahtriyah, Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made from these 
decisions by Imdm Ibrdhim Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabf, who died a.h 956, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Khdniyah. The 
Fatdwd-i~Ahl-u8’ Samarkand, is a collection of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tdtdr Khdniyah 
and the Jami-uUAusulain, to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement. 
7he Fatdwd az-Zainiyah contains decisions 
hy Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nuiaim al- 
Misri, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rdik and 
the Ashhah wa-an^Nazdir. They were col- 
lected by his son Ahmad (about a.h. 970 ). 
The Fatdwd a/-^nl;iravi, a collection of deci- 
sions of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-Islam Mu- 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died A.H. 1098 , 
Is a work of aathority. The Fatdwd Ham- 
tnddiyah, though it seems to be a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho- 
rity. 

** Tipd Sultdn ordered a collection of Fatd- 
wds to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatdwd-i-Muhammam. 

Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vol i. 2nd 
cd.), mentions a few other books of Fatdwd, 
viz. the Fatdwd Bazdziah, the Fatdwd 
Nakshbandiyoh, the Mukhtdr-ul- Fatdwd, and 
the Fatdwd Kardkhdnt. The last of these he 
describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which were collected by Mullah 
6adar-ud-Dfn Bin Ydktib, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kard Khdn, in the 
reign of Sultdn Ala-ud-Din. 

The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Anifah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Patwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
•entitled the Kitdb Ji at-Fikah al-Kadusi, com- 
posed by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
•j^diisf A.H. 1226. The Fatdwd-i-Abd-ur- 
Rahim Effendi, is a collection of judgments 
pronounced at yarions times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Knarndn Effendf is the author of a collection 
of six hundred and seventy decirions, which 
Is entitled the Tuhfat us-Sukukf and was 
published in the year 1832, 

“ The Jdmi-ul-Ijdratin (Jdmi^u H-Ijdrdi) is a 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
faxmiag and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 1886. 

" A collection of Fatwds relating to leases 
was published at Oonstantinoplc by M. 
'(VAddbouig, in the year 1838L Prefixed to 
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this ooUectioh are the principles of the law of 
leaBe, according to ih» Multaka ; and it is fol- 
lowed by an analytical table, facilitating re- 
• ference to the various decisions. 

*<Of the Fatwds which treat both of the 
Fikah and Fardiz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are the Fatawd Sira- 
jiyyah and Fatdwd Alamgiri, The Fatdwd 
&rdjiyyah, with some principles, contains a 
collection 'of decisions on cases which do not 
generally occur in other books. The Fatdwd 
Alamgiri, with opinions and precepts of law, 
contains an immense number of law cases. 
This work, from its comprehensive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Haniff doctrines. 
'Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed as of equal authority with those 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the 'age, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb Alamgir (by 
whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatdwd Alamgiri is esteemed as a very high 
authority in India ; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unquestionable authorities, this book is here 
referred to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the Radd-ul- Muhtar, already 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu- 
hammadans in India, the Fatdwd Alamgiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Zdb-un-nisd, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb ALaxfigfr. Since the 
establishment of the Britiah Government in 
India, the books of Jinayah and Huddd from 
the Fatdwd Alamgiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kizf-ul-Kuzzat, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Kh^n, and were published in the year 
1813, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tdzirdt, by the same author. 

** In the same year the book on Tdzirdt 
from the Burr-ul-Mukhtdr was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham-*^ 
mad Khalil-ud-Din, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, the then Chief Judge of the late 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut. 

** The Hiddyah was translated into Persian b^^ 
four of the most learned Moulavis of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunately, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo- 
sitions, instead Of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, in a con- 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Hiddyah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
original. 

** Macnaghten’s Principlea of Muhammadan 
Law were translated into Urdu and litho- 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation of the same work was made aa4 
published in Calcutta a few years ago. 
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**The work entitled the BighyaUi-BSMB^ 
hy Al-Matakannah, which is a tract treating 
Zaid’s system of Fariiz, was trax^lated 
into English by Sir William Jones. A trans- 
lation of the Sirdjiyyah also was made by 
Sir William Jones, who at the same time made 
an abstract translation of its celebrated com- 
mentary (the SAan/iyyoA), with the addition of 
illustrations and exempli Acations from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the PatQ,wa-i- 
AlamgM, which comprise the subject of sale, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“Tho Persian version of the Hidayah^ 
already noticed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, but shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
Aniahed, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Hidayah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead of being subjoined by way 
ef notes. Added to this, the Persian trans- 
lators have, in a considerable degree, deviated 
from the original 

** Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the Arst appears to be the chapter 
on criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
modiAed by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harrington's ilnafysis of Bengal Regula- 
tions. An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
ihe Royal Asiatic Society. ‘ This work,’ says 
Mr. Morley, ‘ is well worthy the attention of 
the student.’ The work entitled the Pnnciples 
and 'Precedents of Mudammadan Law, written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, according 
to Abif Hanifah and his followers, with ap- 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, compiled by Mr. F. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Serampore, in the year 1844, 
■contains principles of Muhammadan law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

'*In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
'author of the work already mentioned, 
completed and published a digest of Muham- 
madan law on all the subjects to which the 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
^ome of the cases contained in the Fatdwd 
Alamgin, the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes occasionally other 
4ivailable authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
aubjects it treats of, this work must be said 
-to be authentic, as lyell as the amplest of the 
^gests of Muhammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines of the 
HaniA sect.** (Bee the Tagore Law Lectures^ 
ISIS, by Sham a Ghuran Sircar: Thacker, 
Spink & Go., Galcutta.) 

n — The Shl*ah8, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ from each other in various points 
of religious belief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnis. The 
Sunnis arrogate to themselves the title of Tra- 
ditionists, but this does not imply that the 
Shi ahs do not receive the Hadis, but* merely 
that they reject the “ six correct books ” of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadis compiled by the 
ShPahs are very numerous, and they main- 
tain that they have earlier and more authentic 
collections than those of the Sunnis. They 
say that in tho time of al-Hasan and al 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to *Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Shu^bah al- 
Halabl. collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for careful record. This record 
was veriAed and corrected by Imam Ja^far 
as-Sadiq. The Sunni doctor, Abu Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his earlier days, but afterwards separated 
from him and established a school of his own. 

There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Kutuh-i- Arbor ah, which seem to be held in 
the same estimation by the Shi'ahs, as the ' 
six Sahihs of the Sunnis. They are entitled 
the Tahzib. the Istib^dr, the Kdfi, and Man 
Id Yastahzirak al-Faqlk. [tbaditio.vs.! 

Mr. Shama Churun Sircar, Tagore Pro- 
fessor of Law, has also reviewed the Sh?ah, 
or Imamiyah. law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following resume : — 

“One of the earliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
All al Halabi. But it does not appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

“ A number of law-treatises of the present 
class was composed by Yunas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahman (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea- 
tises IS entitled \he Jdmi-ul-Kabir. 

“ Several works on law were written by 
Abif al-Hasan Ah' Bin al-Hasan al-Knmi', 
commonly called Ibnu Babavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitdbu ash- Sharjah, 
The Maknaa fi al-Fikah {Maqna*" fi H-Fiqh') 
is the best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abd Jaafar. 

“ Abu Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuamdni, 
surnamed the Shaikh Mufid, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Shiah lawyer, rs stated to 
have written t^vo hundred works, amongst 
which one called the Irshdd is well known. 
When Shaikh Mufid is quoted in conjunction 
with Abii Jaafar at-Tvisi, they also are spoken 
of as * the two Shaikhs ’ TShaikhain). 

“ The chief works on law, written by Abii 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tiisi (Abu Jaafar Mu- 
hammad at-TAsI), are the Mabsut, the Khildf, 
the Nihdyak, and the Muhit. These works are 
held in great 'bstimation. and he is considered 
one of the' highest authorities in law. The 
Risdlat-i-Jaafariyah is likewise a legal trea- 
tise by at-Tiiei, which is frequently quoted. 
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” The S^rdya uUhldm^ written by Shaikh 
Najm nd-dfn Abii nl-Kasim Jaafar Din Mn- 
ay^d al-Hillf , oommonlv called Shaikh Mnay- 
vid, is a work of the highest authority, at 
least in India, and is more universally referred 
tOathanany other Shfah law book, 'and is the 
chief authority for the law of the Shiahs in 
India. A copious and valuable commentary 
upon the Skardya ul-lsldm^ entitled the Ma- 
sdlik ul’Afhdmy was written by Zayin-ud-din 
All as-Sdih', commonly called the * Shahfd-i- 
Sdm, (second martyr). There are two other 
commentaries on the Shardya ul~Isldm^ re- 
epectively entitled the Maddr ul-Ahkdm and 
jawdhir ul-Kaldni^ the latter of which was 
written by Shaikh Bluhammad Hasan an- 
Kajaff. 

“ Of the works on jurisprudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmad al-Hilli, who was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of traditions, and is 
well known amongst the Imdmiyah sects for 
his works, the Jdnii ash-Shardua and tho 
Mudkhal dear Uaul-i-Fikah are held in the 
greatest repute. 

“Of the numerous law books written by 
Shaikh All^ah Jamal-ud-dfn Hasan Bin 
Yusuf Bin al-Mutahhir al-Hilli, who is called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 
works are frequently referred to as authori- 
ties of undisputed merit, the most famous are 
the Taikhts ul-Mardniy the Ghdyit ul-Ahldm, 
and the Tahrir ul-Ahkam^ which last is a 
justly celebrated work. The Mukhtalaf-ush~ 
Shiah is also a well-known composition of this 
great lawyer, and his Irshdd uUAzhdn is con- 
stantly quoted as an authority under the name 
of the Irshdd-i-AUdmdh. 

“The JdmUuUAbbdsi is a concise and com- 
rehensive treatise on Shiah law, in twenty 
ooks or chapters. It is generally considered 
as the work of Baha-ud-din Muhammad 
Aamili, who died a.h. 1031. 

•‘The Mqfdtihf by Muhammad Bin Mur- 
tatd, sumamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
on the book by his nephew, who was of the 
same name, but sumamed Hddi, are modern 
works deserving of notice. 

“ The Rouzat ul-Ahkdm, written in Persian 
by the third Mujtahid of Oudh, consists of 
four chapters. The first of these is on Inhe- 
ritance, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicuously. This work was litho- 
graphed at Lucknow, first in a.h. 1257, and 
again in a.h. 1264. 

“ A general digest of the Imdmiyah law in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the Kdfi^ which is a commentary on the 
AdaJdlihj as well as from the Shardyd ul~ 
Jawm. The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 

“The Oktliest treatises on the Faraiz, or 
Inheritance, of the Shiahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Azfz Bin Ahmad al- 
Azadf, and Abif Muhammad al-Kindi, the 
latter of whom is said to have lived in the 
reign of Qdnin ur-Rashfd. 

“ A work on the law of inheritance, entitled 


the al-Ijdz ff al-Fardiz has been left by Abif 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tdsf in addition to his 
general works on the Kurdn, the Hadfs and 
juri^rudence. 

“ The best known and most esteemed works 
on the law of inheritance are the Ihtijdj uah~ 
Shiah, by Sadd Bin Abd-ullah al-Asharf, the 
Kitdb ul-Mawdris, by Abii al-Hasan Alf 
Bdbavaih ; the Hamal ul~Fardiz and the 
Faraiz usk-Shariyah, by Shaikh Muffd. The 
Shardya ul-Isldnu which, as already stated, is 
one of the highest authorities on the Shiah 
law, contains also a chapter on Inheritance. 

Of all tho above-mentioned books on civil 
and Criminal laws, those that are commonly 
referred to in India are the following ^ The 
Shardya ul-Isldm, Rouzat-uUAhkdm, Sharah-i^ 
Lumd, Mafdtih, Tahrir, and Irshdd u/- 
Azhdn. 

“ Of the books on this branch of Muham- 
madan law, only that part of the Shardyah ul- 
Isidm which treats of the forensic law haa 
been translated, though not fully, by Mr. 
Noil Baillie. A considerable part of tho 
digest compiled under the superintendence of 
Sir William Jones (as already noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baillie, out of which 
the chapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neil Baillie at the end of the second 
part of his digest of Muhammadan law. Al- 
though the chapter above alluded to ia 
copious, yet it must be remarked that it is 
not so clear and useful as the Shardya-ul- 
Islam and Rouzat ul^Ahkdm.'* (See Tagore. 
Law Lectin es, 187 the Imdmiyah Code, by 
Shama Churun Sircar ; Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Calcutta.) 

LAZA (t^). “Fire, flame.” A 

division, or stage in hell, mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah Ixx. 16. Al-Bagka^ii the 
commentator, says it is that portion of hell 
which is reserved for the Christians w'ho have 
not believed in Muhammad, [hell.] 

LAZAETJS. Arabic aZ-‘i4zar (jjVaJl).. 
Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but 
Jalalu 'd-din, in remarking on Surah iii. 43: 
“ I will bring the dead to life by God’s per- ' 
mission,” says, amongst those whom Jesua 
raised from the dead was al-‘Azar, who was 
his special friend and companion. The 
account given by the commentators al-Ka- 
xnalan of the raising of Lazarus, is very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 

LEASE. Arabic ijdrah 

[hibe.] 

LEBANON. Arabic Luhnan (yW).. 

Not mentioned in the Qur’an, but tradition 
has it that Ishmael collected the stones for* 
the Ka*bah from five sacred mountains, one 
of which was Mount Libanus. The follow'ers 
of IsmaMlu ’d-Dniazi, known as the Druses^ 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 
southern range of the Lebanon chain., 

[DBU0E8.J 

LEGACY, [wills.] 
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LEGITIMACY Waladu 'Uhaldl 

“a legitimate child’*; 
\6aladu 'z-zind' “ an illegiti- 

mate child.” 

The Muhammadan law, unlike the law of 
England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the fact of the child being bom 
in '* lawful wedlock,” but also conceived after 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis and ShPahs, and 
according to the teaching of the Qur'an itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law is six months, and consequently a child 
born any time after six months from the 
date of marriage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnis, a simple denial of the 
paternity of the child so born would not take 
away its status of legitimacy. But the 
Shl^ahs hold that if a man get a woman with 
child and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within six months after marriage, 
legitimacy is not established. 

As to the longest penodof pregnancy, there 
are some strange rulings in Muslim law. 
The Shla‘hs, upon the basis of a decision 
pronounced by ‘All, recognise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and this is now regarded as the longest legal 
period by both ShPahs and Sunniq. But Abu 
Ij^anlfah and his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by *Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest period 
of gestation, and the Imam ash-Shafi*! ex- 
tended it to four, and the Imam Malik to 
five and even seven years ! It is said these 
Sunni doctors based their opinions on the 
legendary birth of Znbak Tazi and others, 
who were bora, so it is related, in the fourth 
year of conception ! But Muslim divines 
aay that the old jurisconsults of the Sunni 
school were actuated by a sentiment of hu- 
manity, and not by any inditlerence as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 
prevent an abuse of the provisions of the 
law regarding divorce and the disavowal of 
children. The general concensus of Muslim 
doctors points to ten months as the longest 
eriod of pregnancy which can be recognised 
y any court of xustice. 

[Under the old Roman law, it was ten 
monthSi In the Code Napoleon, article 312, 
it is three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law, tho husband had the absolute right of 
disavowaL See Code Rabbinique, vol. ii. 
p. 63.] 

The Muhammadan law, like the English 
law, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law, such children are 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. 

In Sunni law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of children bora from it. 
Nor does it in Shl‘ah law ; but 'the Shl'ah law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 
bona fide one, whilst the HanafI code is not 
strict on this point. 

In tho case of a divorce by li^an [u‘aitJ, 
the lockladu 7-mu(d'anaA, or “ child of impre- 
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cation,” is eat off from his right of inheritane^ 
from his father. 

(See Syud Ameer Ali*s Personal Law oj 
Muhammadans, p. 160 ; Fatawd-i’-^Alarnghiri, 
p. 210 ; Shara*i*u 'l-Ialdm, p. 301.) [faheh- 

TAGK.] 

LETTERS. The letters of Mus- 
lims are distinguished by several peculiari- 
ties, dictated by the rule of politeness. ** The 
paper is thick, white, and highly polished; 
eomotimes it is ornamented with flowers of 
gold ; and the edges are always cut straight 
with scissors. Tbe upper half is generally 
left blank ; and the writing never occupies 
any portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an equal, 
and even in some other cases, commonly 
occurs in the first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honour; and is often written 
a little above the line to which it appertains, 
the space beneath it in that line being left 
blank ; sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subject, 
or a great man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and seal at the head of his letter. 
The seal is the impression of a signet (gene- 
rally a ring, worn on the little finger of the 
right hand), upon which is engraved the name 
of tho person, commonly accompanied by the 
word * His (i e. God’s) servant,’ or some other 
words expressive of trust m God, Ac. Its 
impression is considered more valid than tbe 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
authority to the letter. It is made by dab- 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper : the place 
which is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the pari 
with that finger. A person writing to a 
superior, or to an equal, or even an inferior 
to whom he wishes to show respect, signs hie 
name at the bottom of his letter, next tho 
• left side or'eorner, and places tho seal imme- 
diately to the right of this ; but if he parti- 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
places it beneath his name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, which con- 
sequently does not receive the whole of tho 
impression.” (Lane’s Arabian Niahts, vol. i< 
p. 23.) 

LI‘AN ((jVaJ), Lit. “ Mutual 

cursing.” A form of divorce which takes 
place under the following circumstances. 
** If a man accuses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
swear before God that he is the teller of 
truth four times, and then add : ■ If I am o 
liar, may God curse me.' The wife then saya 
four times, * I swear before God that my hus- 
band lies'; and then adds: 'May' God’s* 
anger be upon me if this man be a teller oC 
truth.* After this a divorce takes place inso 
factor" (See Suri^tu ’n-Nur,xsiv. 6; Miskfedt, 
book xiii. ch. xv.). 

In the case of Li'an, as in the other forms 
of divorce, tho worn ad cad cUiiQ her dower. 
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!• not allowad in four eases, viz. a 
Ohriatian. woman married to a Muslim, a 
JewMB married to a Muslim, a free woman 
mamed to a slaTe, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woB(ian divorced by Ld^an 
are illegitimate. 

LIBAS (u-V). [appabel.] 
LIBERAXITY. Arabic sakitdwah 
(8^Va^), “ hospitality *’ ; infdq 
■** general liberality in everything.** 

Liberality is specially commended by Mu- 
hammad in the Traditions 

** The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from bell. 
The miser is far from God, far from Para- 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant but liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

“ Three people will not enter Paradise : a 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

‘‘Every morning God sends two angels, and 
one of them says, ‘ O God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away 1 * and the other says, ‘ 0 God, 
ruin the property of the miser 1 * ’* 

" The miser and the liberal man are like 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 

UHTAH (ieeJ). [beaed.] 
LISANU ’L-HAQQ cjbJ). 

Lit. “ The language of truth.” The Insanu 
or “perfect man,” in which the 
secret influences of al-Mntakallim, “ the 
Speaker*’ (i.e. God), are evident. 

LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic ^Ilmu 'UAddb ^). The 

oldest specimens of Arabic literature now 
extant were composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. They 
consist of short extemporaneous elegies, after- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mical "^rose, similar to that which we And 
in the Qur’an. 

Baron De Slane says the Hamasahy the 
Kitdbu 'Z-ilgAdni, and the Amdli of AbQ‘Aliyu 
'1-Kali, furmsh a copious supply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before 
Muhammad’s time, but was even then gene- 
rally practised, and had been brought to a 
high degree of pei-fection. The variety of its 
inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and 
the harmony of its prosody, furnish in them- 
selves a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the pre-Islamic Ara- 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair of ‘Ukass encouraged 
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literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to these early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur'&n brought 
about a gradual, but remarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An.ez- 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth,, 
it was given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite- 
rary style and language. This strange asser- 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn al- 
MuqaffaS al-M.utanabbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the style of tha 
Qur’an. But as the Muslims in all, ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur’an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt to surpass its excellences have been 
considered failures. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental in giving 
rise to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur’an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of its author. And yet, at the same 
time, Muhammad had left very special in junc^ 
tions as to the transmission of his precepts 
and actions. [TUADmoN.^ The study of 
these traditionsu sayings, together with that 
of the Qur’an, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabic learning. 

The A/iddifif or “ the sayings of Mul^em- 
mad,” were considered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up m the memories of 
his followers with the same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the Qur’an. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what he refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (sunnatu ’s-su/cui) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result of divine guidance. It therefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
Viho were sincere followers of Muhammad, 
that they should be in possession of his pre- 
cepts and practices, and even of the most 
trifling circumstances of his daily lifei The 
mass of traditions increased rapidly, and be- 
came so great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them. 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyuti, the 
first who wTote down the traditional sa^'ings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 
during the reign of the Khalifah *Umar IL 
ibn *Abdi VAzIz(a.h. 09-101) ; bat the Imam 
Malik (a.h. 95-179), the compiler of the 
book known as aUMuwattd is generally held 
to be the author of the earhest collection of 
Traditions. (See Kash/u in /oco.) 

So rapidly did this ' branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al -Bukhari (a.h. 
194-256) determined to make a careful colla- 
tion of trustworthy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 800,000 extant, from which ha 
selected 7,275. 

The necessity of distingnishing the gennina 
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traditlont from the falae gave rise to new 
branohea of literature. A jnat appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditionUt was 
entitled, could only be formed from a know- 
ledge of the details of hia history, and of the 
moral character of hia life. Hence numerous 
biographical works, arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Isl&m, were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth ahd the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critics 
to the study of genealogy and geogritpfay 

The sense of the Qur'an, with its casual 
I'eferences to contemporaneous as well as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many places; and this led the 
learned Muslims to study not only the tradi- 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any historical or geographical works 
which would help them in understanding the 
text of “ the Book." 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour as a subject 
for study, and many orthodox doctors of 
Muslim law were led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history; and 
the works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo- 
logists, grammarians, and historians, only re- 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain the text of the Qur'an and the tra- 
ditional records of Muhammad's followers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Islam 
:vas decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in strict harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became, as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, there cannot be a doubt that in the 
earliest ages of Islam, in the days of the four 
^'well-directed'' lUalifahs, not merely the 
greatest indifference, but the most bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
which had not emanated from the fountain 
of Islam itself. And consequently the wild 
uncivilized conquerors of Jerusalem, Gsssarea, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed the de- 
struction of the literary lore of ages which 
was stoi'ed up in those ancient cities '^th in- 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli- 
gion, must be brought down to the level and 
standard of the teaching of the Qur'an and 
the Ufe of the Prophet of Arabia, and what- 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and deserved the pious condemnation 
nf every true child of the faith. 

But the possession of power and riches 
gave rise to new feelings, and the pious aver- 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itself. 
The possession of those countries, which had 
for so long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, Uaturally introduced among the Mus- 
lims a spirit of refinement, and the love of 
learning. But it was not the outcome of 
their religious belief, it was the result of the 
peculiar circumstances which Aurrounded 
their unparalleled conquest of a civiUzed 
irorld. Their stem fanaticism yielded to tiie 
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nuld fnflmmee of letters, and, “ by • riogolar 
anomaly," says Andrew Crichton, **in iba 
history of nations, Europe became indebtod- 
to the implacable enemies of her religion and 
her libertUs for her most valuable lessons in 
science and arts." In. this they present s 
marked contrast to the Goths and Hons ; and 
what is most remarkable is. Hot that eno* 
oesfnl conquerors should encourage literatnre^ 
but that, within a single century, a race off 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest barbarism to that of the nniversal 
diffusion of science. In a.d. 641, the 
lifah 'Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In A.D. 750, the Khali* 
fahs of Baghdad, the mnnifioent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throne. Eight centa* 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augostus, whilst one century 
alone marks the transition from the wil'd 
barbarism of the Khalifahs of Makkah to 
the intellectoal refinement of the ^allfahs 
of al-Kilfah and Baghdad. The Saracens, 
.when they conquered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the richest legacies 
of intellectnal wealth, and they used .these 
legacies in such a manner as to earn for 
themselves the most prominent place in the 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth Is, the literature of the great By* 
zantine empire exercised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saracens pro- 
duced not many original evorks on science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate those of Greece and 
Rome. (See the list of Arabic works in the 
Kashfu 

Under the Umaiyah Khalifahs, the genius 
of Greece began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the Muslims. 

*Abdu '1-Ma1ik, the fifth Khalifah of the 
Umaiyah dynasty (A.H. G5), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his court 
the most distinguished poets of his time. 
Even the Christian poet, el-Akhtal took^ his 
place in the front rank of the htarary favo* 
rites of the Court. • - 

But it was especially under al-Mansiir, the 
Abbasside Khalifah rA.H. 136), that the 
golden age of Arabian literatnre in the East 
commenced. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physician named George,* who 
was invited to court, and to whom the Sara- 
cens are indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated Harunn 'r-Rashid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially tho 
patron of learning. He was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whenever he erected a 
mosque he always established and endowed a 
school of learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to the Emperor Charlemagne was an hy- 
draulic clock. The head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of his 
empire, was John ibu Massua, a NestoriaU 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’rnim ([A.B. 198) has been 
called the Augustan period of Arabian lite- 
rature. The ^alifah Ma*mun himself was 
a scholar, and he selected ;Cor bis companiooe 
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tlie most eminent eoholars from the East 
West. Baghd&d became the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. Amongst 
' the scholars of his couit was al-Eindi, the 
Christian author of a remarkable treatise in 
defence of Christianity against Islam, side 
by side with al-Kindl, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous classical and philo< 
sophioal works for his munificent and gene- 
rous patron, and wrote a letter to refute the 
' doctrine of the Trinity, [kindi.] It is said 
that in the time of Ma*mQn, literar}* relics 
' of conquered provinces, which his generals 
amassed with infinite care, were brought to 
the foot of the throne as the most precious 
tribute he could demand. Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no other freight than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature.'* 
Masters, instructors, translators, and com- 
mentators, formed the court of Ba gh dad, 
which appeared rather to be a learned aca- 
demy than the c.ipital of a great nation of 
conquerors. When a treaty of peace was 
concluded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
111., it was stipulated that a large and valu- 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Baghdad from the libraiies of Constanti- 
nople, w’hich were translated by the savans 
of his court into the Arabic tongue ; and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
world might be retained in the “divine 
language of the Prophet ! ” 

The Khalifah al-Wasiq (a.h. 227), whose 
residence had been removed by his prede- 
cessor, al-Mwtasim, from Baghdad to Sau- 
mara. was also a patron of letters. He 
especially patronised poetry and music. 

Under al-Mu'tamid (a.u. 25G), Baghdad 
again became the seat of learning. 

Al-Mustansir (a.ii. G23), the last but one 
of the Abbaside ]^allfahs, adorned Baghdad 
by erecting a mosque and college, which bore 
his name, and which historians tell us had 
no equal in the Muslim woild. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time of the Abbaside 
dynasty, was the great centre of learning, al- 
Basrnh and al-Kufah almost equalled the 
capital itself in reputation, and in the number 
of celebrated authors and treatises which 
they produced. Damascus, Aleppo, Balkh, 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, also became re- 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of science was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the transport 
of his books would have required 400 
camels 1 

Under the Fatimido Khallfahs (a.d, 910 
to 1160), Egypt became for the second time 
the asylum of literature. Alexandria had 
more than twnnty schools of learning, and 
Cairo, which was founded by al-Ma*izz (a.d. 
955), soon posBessod a royal library of 
100,000 manoacripts. A Dam H-Hikmah, or 
school of scienoe, was founded by the Khali- 
fah al-^&kim (a.d. 996), in the city of Cairo, 
with an annual revenue of 2,570 din^s. The 
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institution combined all the advantages of * 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain ^Arabic Andalud) that 
Arabian literature coutinued to flourish to i, 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
BaghdM- The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which wore under Muslin 
rule for several centuries (Cordova, from 
AD. 755 to 123G; Granada, to A.D. 1484). 
rivalled each other in the magnificence of 
their academies, colleges, and libraries. 
Muslim historians say that Cordova alone 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Haka'm U. 
(a.d. 961), contained 400,000 volumes ; and' 
the Khalifah himself was so eminent a 
scholar, that he bad carefully examined each 
of these books himself, and with his own 
band bad written in each book the genealo- 
gies, births and deaths of their respective 
authors. 

Muhammad, the first Kh alifah of Granada, 
was a patron of literature, and the cele- 
brated academy of that city was long under 
the direction of Shamsu ’d-din of Murcia, so 
famous among the Arabs for his skill in 
polite literature. Kaslrl has recorded the 
names of 120 authors whose talents conferred 
dignity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Granada. 

So universal was the patronage of litera- 
ture in Spain, that in the cities of the An- 
dalusian kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the public, as 
well as seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

(For an interesting atcount of the state of 
literature m Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader can refer to Pascual de 
Gayango’s translation of al-Makkari’s History 
of the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spam, 
London, 1840.) 

History, which was so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arabs, was cultivated with assi- 
duity by the Muslim. There is extant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Kashfu 'z-Zunun, 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,300 
works of history, comprising annals, chro- 
nicles, and memoirs. As might be expected, 
the earliest Muslim histones wore compiled 
with the special object of giving to the 'world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and bis 
immediate successors. The earliest historian 
of whom wo have any extensive remains la 
Ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 151, or fifteen 
•years after the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
dynasty. He was succeeded by Ibn Hisham, 
who died a.ii. 213, and who made the labours 
of Ibn Ishaq the basis of his history. Another 
celebrated Muslim historian is Ibn SaM. who 
is generally known as K&tibu '1-Waqidi, or 
al-Waqidi’s secretary, and is supposed to 
have even surpassed Ms master in historical 
accuracy. 

Abu Ja‘far ibn Jarir flourished 

in the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been styled by Gibbon, 
“the Livy of .the Arabians.** He flourished) 
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fn the city of Baghdad, where he died a.r. 
•810. At-XAbari compiled not only annals of 
Muhammad’s life, but he wrote a history of 
the progress of Islam under the earlier Kha- 
lifahs. Abu '1-Faraj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Abu ’l>flda, Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated historians of later 
times. The writings pf Ibn Husain of Cor- 
dova aro‘said to contain 160,000 pages 1 

Biographical works, and memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable work of 
the kind is IbnKhallikiln's Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1843). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abu ‘Abdi 'lldh 
of Granada is an elaborate w^oik The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the KashJ'u 
*z^Zunun (often quoted in the present work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
of several thousands of well-known books 
aud authors in every department of literature. 
‘Abdu 'l-Munzar of Valencia wrote a genea- 
logical history of celebrated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camels The 
encyclopaedians, gazetteers, and other similar 
compilations, are very numerous. 

Arabic lexicons havo been compiled in 
regular succession from the first appearance 
of the work supposed to have been compiled 
by Kbahl ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitdbu 7-‘Ayn, 
which must have boon written about A.H. 170, 
to the most recent publications which have 
issued from the presses of Lueknow, Bom- 
bay, and Cairo, [arabic lexicons.] 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduc- 
tion of learning by the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 
Cultivated wuth enthusiasm. Al-Mutanabbi 
of al-Kufah, Khalil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of the Abbasside 
Khalifahs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic- 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abu '1-* Abbas, son of the 
Khalifah al-Mu^tnsim, contains notices of 130. 

the Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, aud Maqrizi and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The 
study of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
the Sharif Idrisi of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
through Afiica, Egypt, and Syria, in the inte- 
rests of geographical science. But to recon- 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries must 
have required a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion. [Qap.] 

To the study of medicine the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modem 
phaimaceutical terms, such as camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris- 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Man^ur. [medicine.] 

The superstitions feeling of the Muslim as 


[poetry.] 

With Numismatics 
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\o the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul and body 
must appear entire to undergo the examina- 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
sufficient reasons why the dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice^ and 'the celebrated philo- 
sopher, Avicenna (Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina') wrote in 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which he considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, was 
studied by the Saracens; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, which were not known to the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Baitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus a.d. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Arabian botanist. Al- 
Birunl, who died a.d. 941, resided in India 
for nearly forty years in order to study 
botany atid chemistry. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir, a 
native of Harran in Mesopotamia. He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
3 'ears after the flight of Muhammad. He is 
credited with the discovery of sulphuric acid, 
mtric acid, and aqua regia. D'Herbelot states 
that he wrote 500 works on chemistry. The 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs — alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived* 
from the Saracens. 

The science of astronomy, insomuch as it 
was necessary for tho study of the occult 
science of astrology, was cultivated with great 
zeal. The ^allfab Ma'mun was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-Kufah 
accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and dete^ined at 24,000 
miles the entire circumference of the globe. 
(See Abu H-Fidff and Ibn Khallikdn.) Tha 
obliquity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and a half, “ but,” 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, “ not a single 
step was made towards the discovery of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto«* 
lemy ” Modern astronomy is indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction of observatories. 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian Jabir (a. D. 1106), erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailly, in his Hist, 
de CAstronomie^ affirms that Kepler drew the 
ideas that led to his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from the Saracen, Nura 
’d-din, whoso treatise on the sphere is pre- 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, received valuable accessions from 
their talents, and Ibn Musa and Jabir com- 
posed^ original works on 8phexi''al trigono- 
metry. Al-Kindi translated Autolycus’ De 
J^hoera Mota^ and wrote a treatise of his Cwix 
De Sex Quantitatibus. 

Architecture was an art ifi which tho 
Saracens excelled, but their buildings wero 
erected on the wrecks of cities, castles, andi 
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foitMMii irbloh they liad destroyed, end the 
Ser^CtttBio style ife merely a copy of the Byzaa- 
tlne« fABOHn^OTintB.] 

To the early Muslims, j>ictiiTeB and sculp- 
ture isere considered impious and contrary to * 
dirine law, and it is to these strong religious 
feelings that we owe the introduction of .that 
peculiar style of embellishment which is called 
the iLra6€S9ue, which rejects all representa- 
tions of human and animal figur.es. 

In oaligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslima excel even to the present day, 
although it is to the Chinese that they are 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 

Tile is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta- 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[icuszc.] 

Much more might be written on the sub- 
ject of Muslim or Saracenic literature, but it 
would* exceed the limits of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith- 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due ' 
time became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim a high 
rank as inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their patronage of 
literature. It would have been strange if a 
race of ‘Conquerors, who came suddeiUy and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literature and science which 
smouldered beneath their feet. 

In the Kashfu ’sB-.^iinun, it is related that 
when Sa’d ibn Abu Waqqas conquered Per- 
sia, he wrote to the ]^alifah *Umar and 
asked him what he should do with the p^- 
losophical works which they had found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kah; then *Umar replied, ‘^Gast them into 
the rivers, for if in these books there is a 


guidance {of life), then we have a still better 
guidance in the book of God (the Qur’an), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
us from them ” ; so, according to these instruc- 
tions, Sa‘d cast some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to us the Philo- 
sophy of Persia I {Kashfu p. 841.) 

Such was the spirit in which the early 
Muslims regarded the literature of the coun- 
tries they conquered, and which gave rise 
to the frequently repeated story that *Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, G»8area,and Ispahan, while even 
the enlightened Ma’mun is said to have com- 
mitted to the flames the Greek and Latin 
criginala of the books he caused to be trans- 
lated. It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literature lost quite 'as much as it 
gained by the Saraoen oonquest of the West. 
IThat Uie attitude of the Muslim world now 


is towards sofenoe imd literature, the eondle 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Ta> 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de- 
cide. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the peculiar structure of Islam as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham- 
madan nations now existing, we shall feel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
" literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of Cor- 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than the example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
Qur'an. 

(See Ibn ]^allikan's Biographical Diet ; 
Crichton’s Arabia ; DUerbelot’s Bibl. Ojient;. 

; Al-Makkari’s Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain ; Pocock ; Muir’s Mahomet ; Abu *1- 
Fida'; Toderiui’s Lit. des Turcs\ Kashfu 'z- 
Zunun; Sir William Jones's Asiatic Aes. ; 
Schnurrer's Bibl. Arab . ; Ibn al-Jazwi’a 
Talq\h\ M. de Saoey; '{'abaqatu ’sh-Sh&- 
ii‘iyin.) 

LITURGY. [PEAYEE.] 

LIWA* (®V)- A banner; a stan- 

dard. [STANDAEDS.] 

LOCUSTS (Arabic jar ad, are 

lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by zabh. [food.] 

LOGIC. Arabic *Ilmu *Umanf,iq 
^), “ the science of rational 

speech,” from nataq, “to speak”; ‘/fma 
H-mizdn ^)i “ the science of Weigh- 

ing ” (evidence), from mizdn, “ scales.” 

The author of the Akh/dq-i~Jaldli says 
** the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor- 
rowed its lustre from the loop-hole of 'pro- 
phecy, always directed the seeker after ex- 
cellence to cultivate first *Ilmu U-aMaq^ ‘ the 
science of moral culture,' then *Ilmu*l-mantiq, 

* the science of logic,’ then ^Ilmu H-riydziydt, 
‘mathematics,’ then ‘i/niti H-hihnah, ‘phy- 
sics,* and, lastly, *Ilmu U-lldhi, ‘theology.^ 
But Hakim Abu ‘All al-MasqawI (a.d. 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable course. This will ex- 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
door of his house, ‘ He who knows not geo- 
metry, let him not enter here,’ ” (See Thomp- 
son’s ed. p. 31.) 

The Arabs, being* suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig- 
nities of civilized life, were at first mneh 
pressed to reconcile the simplicity of the 
precepts of their Prophet with the surround- 
ings of their new state of existence ; and con- 
sequently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in morals and jnrispmdence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialeoticB 
an importance in the religion of Isl&m whioh 
it never lost. The Imam M&lik' said of the 
great teacher Abu ^anifah, that he was supli 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove if fo you by the rules of lo^c, 
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The first Muslim of note who nt- 

' tention to the study of logic was Khalicf ibn 
Yazid (a.h. 60), who is reported to- hare been 
a man of groat learning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logic to be trans* 
latod into Arabic. The Khalifah^ Ma’mQn 
(A.H. 198) gave great attention to thia and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logic, brought from the library of Constan- 
tinople, into the Arabic tongue. Mulla Eatib 
Chalpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated works on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifanu '1-Qadlm, translated a book for 
Khalid ibn Yazid. fiatriq did one for the Kha- 
lifah al-Man^ur. Ibn Yahya rendered a Per- 
sian book on logic into Arabic for the Khalifah 
al-Ma’mun, also Ibn Na^imah * Abdu '1-Masih (a 
Christian), Husain bin Bahrlq, Hilal ibn Abi 
Bilal of Hims, and maiw others translated 
books on logic from the Persian. Musa and 
Yusuf, two sons of Kh alid. and Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men- 
tioned Hunain, Abu 'l-Faraj, Abu ’l-Sulainaan 
as-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya‘qub ibn 
Ishaq al-Kindl, Abu Zaid Ahmad ibn Sahl 
al-BalkhI, Ibn Sina* (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabic treatise of logic has been trans- 
lated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

LOED’S SUPPER, [buchabist.] 
LOT. Arabic Lut (t^). Seb. 

Held by Muhammadana as righteous 
man,” specially sent as a prophet to the city 
of Sodom. 

The commentator, al-Baizaw7, says that 
Lot was the son of Haran, the son of Azar, 
or Tarah, and consequently Abraham’s nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring cities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to which they were addicted. And this Mu- 
hammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear<« 
ing, ** vexed' his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds,” whence it io 
probable that he omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. Ss name 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an, as WiU be eeen 
from the following selections 

Surah vii. 72-82 : “ We also tent Lot, when 
he said to his people, Commit ye this filthy 
deed in which no creature hath gone before 
you? Come ye to men, instead of women, 
lustfully? Ye are indeed a people given up 
to excess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, * Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.’ And we 
delivered him and his family, except his wife ; 
ehe was of those who lingered ; and we rained 
a rain upon them : and see what was the end 
of the wioked 1 ” 

Sfirah 74, 75 : ** And unto Lot we gave 
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wisdom And knowledge ; and We rescaed bizs 
from the city which wrought filthiness ; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse ; and we 
caused him to enter into our mercy, for he 
was of the righteous.” 

Surah xxix. 27-34: ** We sent also Lot: 
when he said to his people, * Proceed ye to a 
filthiness in which no people in the world 
hath ever gone before you? Proceed ye even 
to men? attack ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem- 
blies?’ But the only answer of his peo^e 
was to say, * Bring God’s chastisement upon 
us, if thou art a man of truth.’ He cried : 
My Lord I help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers caqie to 
Abraham with the tidings of a eon, they said, 

^ Of a truth we will destroy the in-dwellei s in 
this city, for its in-dwellers are evil doers.* 
He said, * Lot is therein.’ They said, * We 
know full well who therein is. Him and hi a 
family will we save, except his wife ; she will 
be of those who linger.’ And when our mes- 
sengers came to Lot, he was troubled for 
them, and his arm was too weak to protect; 
them ; and they said, ‘ Fear not, andl distress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family will we 
save, except thy wife ; she will be of those 
who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
tho dwellers in this city veugeauce from hea- 
ven for the excesses they have committed.’ 
And in what we have left of it is a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” 

Surah xxvi. 160-175 : ^ The people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, when their 
brother Lot said to them, < Will ye not fear 
God? I am your Apostle worthy of all 
credit ; fear God, then, and *obey me. For 
this I ask you no reward : my reward is of 
the Lord of the worlds alone. What 1 with 
men, of all creatures, will ye have commerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for yon 7 Ah ! ye are an erring 
people ! * They said, * 0 Lot, if thou desisti 
not, one of the banished shalt thou surely be.* 
He said, * 1 utterly abhor your doings : My 
Lord 1 deliver me and my family from what 
they do.’ So we delivered him and his whole 
family — save an aged one among those whe 
tarried— then we destroyed the re6t<-*«nd we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal was the rain 
to those whom we had warned. In this truly 
was a sign ; but most of them did not believe. 
But thy Lordl He is the Powerful, the 
Merciful 1 ” 

SQrah xxviL 55-59 : And Lot, when he 
said to his people, * What 1 proceed ye to such 
filthiness with your eyes open ? What I come 
ye with lust unto men rather than to women ? 
Surely ye are an ignorant people.' And the 
answer of his people was but to^ say, * Cast 
out the family of Lot from your'^ city : they, 
forsooth, are men of purity 1 ’ So/we rescued 
him and his family : but as for his wife, we 
decreed her to be of them that lingered : and 
we rained a rain upon them, and fatal was 
the rain to those who had had their warning.’* 

LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 

words used to express drawing of lots-^ 
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maiiir and qur*aJi, TTie fonner 

is used for games of chance, which are conr 
demned in the Qor’ia ^firahs ii. 216'; v. 92) ; 
the latter the casting of lots in the diyision of 
land or property. (JELiddyah^ yoI. It. p. 17.) 

LOVE. Tlie words used in the 

Qur'an for love and its synonyms arc wudd 
h^dih (v^), maJjtahbah and 

maicaddak .. 

(1) Wudd. Surnb xix. 96 : “verily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer- 
ciful One will give love.'' 

(2) ffubb. Surah v. 59 : “ God will bring a 
people whom He will /ore, and Who will love 
him.” 

Surah ii. 160 : “ They love them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who believe 
love God more.” 

Surah Ixxxix. 21: <*Ye love wealth with 
a complete love.” 

Surah xii. 30 : “ He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Znlaikhah) with love.” 

(3) Mababhah. Surah xx. 39; “For on 
thee (Moses) have I (C^d) cast my love.” 

(4) Mawaddak. Surah iv. 75 : “ As though 
there were no friendship between you and 
him.” 

Surah v. 85 : “ Thou will find the nearest in 
friendship to those who believe to be those 
who say We are Christians.” 

Surah xxix. 24 . “ Verily, ye take idols be- 
side God through mutual fiiendship in the 
affairs of this world.” 

Surah xxx. 20 : “ He has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Surah xli. 22: *‘Say! 1 do not ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk.” 

Surah lx. 1 : “ 0 ye who believe ! take not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons en- 
. countering them with affection.” 

Surah lx. 7 : “ Mayhap God will place 
affection between you.” 

From the above quotations, it 'will be seen 
that in the Qur’an, the word mawaddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, buhh is also nsed for both 
kinda of love (see Mishkat, book xxii. ch. 
xvL), and a section of the Hadis is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God’s 
pleasure.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
Sonia were at the first collected together (in 
the apirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then they were dispersed and sent into bodies ; 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
here.” 

The author of the Akhldq-i^Jaldli distin- 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from ezeesa of appetite. But spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a 'vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue 


"Let love be thy master, all masters 

abo've, 

For the good and the great are all 
prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for good ; the 
first is omnia/ /ore, and is culpable; the 
second is spiritual /ore, and is a praiseworthy 
vn-tuo. (See Thompson 8 ed., pp. 227-234.) 

Tho term more generally used in Oriental 
wTitings for the passion of love is *Ishq (i3"^), 
a word which az-Zamakhshari,m his work the 
(quoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word al~*ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twines upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 

with the Hebrew “a woman,” or is 

T • 

derived from fttTn “ desire.” (See Dent. 

vii. 7 : “ The Lord hath set his love upon 
thee’’; and Ps. xci. 14 : “ Because he hath set 
his love upon me.”) The philosopher Ibn Slna* 
(Avicenna), in a treatise on al--Ishq (regarding 
it as tho passion of tho natural propensities), 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to tho 
human species, but that it pervades all exist- 
ing things, both in heaven and eartli, in tho 
animal, tho vegetable, and even in the mineral 
kingdom ; and that its meaning is not perceived 
or known, and is rendered all the more obscure 
by the explanation thereof. (See Tdju'l-^AiuSt 
by Saiyid Murtada.) 

Mir Abii ’1-Baqa, in his work entitled the 
Kutliydt^ thus defines the various degrees of 
love, which are supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the Suiiistic or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many mystic 
works : — First, hawd, t|^o inclining of the soul 
br mind to the object of love ; then, ^Ildqakf 
love cleaving to the heart; then, kalaf 
violent and intense love, accompanied by 
perplexity; then anlorous desire, ac- 

companied by melancholy; then, shaghaf 
ardour of love, accompanied • by pleasure; 
then, jawd^ inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrow ; then, 
tatdyumy a state of enslavement ; then, tab/, 
love sickness ; then, waledi^ distraction, accom« 
panied with loss of reason; and, lastly, 
huydiTif overpowering love, with a wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer*s little work on 
Oriental mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS. by *Aziz ibn Muhammad an-NafsanI, and 
entitled the Maksad t Aksd (^Maq^ad-i-Aqsd)^ 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” we read, “ Man seta 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towards God. The tendency which proceeds 
from God is called Attraction; that which 
proceeds from man is called Inclination, 
Desire, and Love. As the inclination in- 
creases its name changes, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else bnt 
God (who becomes his Qtb/ti), and thus sot- 
ting his face God-wards, and forgetting every* 
thing but Ood, it is developed into LoTfi.”^ 
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This is hy no means the last and ultimate 
4tage of iho joiuTioy, but most men are said 
to be content to i:>as8 their lives therein And 
to leave tbo woi Id without making any far- 
ther progross therein rsuriiSM]. Such a 
person the Sufis call Majzub^ or, Attracted. 
And it is in this state that ^Ishq^ or spiritual 
love, becomes the subject of religious con- 
tomplation just as it is in the Song of Solo- 
mon. ** Let him kiss mo \\ith the kisses of 
his mouth, for thy love is hotter than wine.” 
But whilst the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is supposed to represent the Almighty God, 
and tjjo loved one the Church, in Eastern 
§ufi poetry the ^dslufj, or lover, is man, and 
the mashuqy or the Beloved One, is God. 

The Sufi ^oet Jami, in his Sainman and 
Absaly thus writes of the joy of Divine love ; 
and his puojoguc to the Deity, as leiidered 
into English, will illustrate the mystic concep- 
tion of love. 

Time it is 

To unfold Thy’ perfect beauty. I would 
be . 

Thy lover, anti Thine only — I, mine eyes 
Sealed m the hght of Thee, to all but 
Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation o{ Thyself 
Self-lost,, and conscience-quit of good and 
evil, 

Thou movest urfflor all the forms of truth, 
Under the forms of all created things ; 
Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 
But Thee in all the univeroC, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyes 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To thy Harim Dividuality, 

No entrance finds — no word of this and 
that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with Thy essential 1 Leave mo 
room 

On that divan (sofa) which leaves no room 
for two : 

Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
tell, 

I grow perplext, 0 God, twixt * I and 
‘ Thou.’ 

If ‘ I ’ — this dignity and wisdom whence? 

If ‘ Thou ’ — then what is this abject im- 
potence ? ” 

[The fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
tha desert for the bustle of a busy Glty. 
Being tired of tho commotion around him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing^e might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied "a pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difiiculty of knowing 
hUtLself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd's foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kurd awoke, ho was bewildered, and ex- 
claimed — 

“ Whether I be I or no, 

If I — tho pumpkin why' on yoU? 

If you^then where am 1, and who ? ”] 
for further information on the subject of 
mystic ToyCi see bufubk. 
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LT7BB The heart or soul of 

man. That faculty of the mind which is en- 
lightened and purified by the Holy Light. 
i.e. Nurn 7- Qjnds (the Light of God). (Kitdbu 
H^Ta^rifdtf in /oco.) 

LUDD (•^). A small town in 

Palestine, where it is said Jesus will find ad- 
Dajjalu 'l-Masih, and will kill him. {Mishkdt^ 
book xxiii. ch. iv.) The ancient Lydda, nine 
miles from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 32, 38.) It 
is the modern Diospolis, which in Jerome’s 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
tho ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to be the native town of St. George. 

LUNATIC. The Arabic majnun 
includes all mad persons, 
whether born idiots, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatic is not liable to punishment for 
robbery, or to r^flaliation for murder. Zakdt 
(legal alms) is not to be taken from him, nor 
IS he to be slain in war The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in all matters, both civil and reli- 
gious, ho is not fo be held responsible to 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gene« 
rally legarded in the East by the common 
people, as an inspired being. Mr. Lane, in his 
Modern Egyptians f says, Most of the reputed 
samts of Egypt are either lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors.” A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 

LUQMAN (yUaJ). A person of 

eminence, known as Luqmdnu H-Haklm, or 
Luqman tho Philosopher, mentioned in. tho 
Qur^n as one upon whom God had bestowed 
wisdom. 

Surah xxxi. 11-19 : “ Of old wo bestowed 
wisdom upon Luqman, and taught him thus — > 

* Be thankful to God : for whoever is thankful, 
is thankful to his own behoof ; and if any shall 
bo thankless. . . . God truly is sel|-Bufflcient, 
worthy of all praise!’ And bear in mind^ 
when Luqman said to his son by way of 
warning, ^ 0 my son ! j^in not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is tho great impiety. 0 my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
shall betide thee : for this is a bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at pien ; nor walk 
thou loftily on the earth ; for 'God Ibveth no 
arrogant vain-glorious one. But let thy pacd 
be middling ; and lower thy voice : for the 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses.' See ye not how that God hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens add all 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteona 
to you of b4s favours, both for soul and body. 
But some are there who dispute of God! with-> 
out knowledge, and have no guidance and no ' 
illuminating Book.” 

Commentators are not agreed as to whether 
Laqmin is an inspired prophet or not^ 
^usain says most of the learned think hd wad 
a philosopher, and not a prophet. Some eay^ 
he was the son of and a nephew of 
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Jol>, being bis sister's son ; others that be was 
« nephew of Abraham; others that he was 
bom in the time of King David, and lived 
nntii the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian histonans to 
have been a f abnhst and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently European authors have con- 
oluded that he must be the same person whom 
the Gh'eeks, not knowing his real name, have 
•called ^sop, i.e, JBthiops. 

Mr. Sale says : “ The commentators men- 
tion several quick repartees ofLuqman, which 
(together with the circumstances above men- 
tioned) agrees so well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written of ^sop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Luq- 
man by the Orientals, tho latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
^sop of the Greeks. However that be (for 
•1 think the matter will bear a dispute). I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
part of his life of ^sop from the traditions 
he met with in the East concerning Luqmnn, 
concluding them to have been the same per- 
son, because they were both slaves, and sup- 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and bear n 
great resemblance to one another ; for it has 
long since been observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk's perform- 
ance is an absurd romance, and suported by 
no evidence of the ancient writers." 

Dr. Spenger thinks Luqman is identical 
with the Elxai of the Ebionites {Das Lebcn 
J 4 nrl die Lekre des Alohammad, vol. i. p. 34). 
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LutpASa is the title of the zxzst Surah of 
the Qur’an. 

LTJQTAH (ajfl). “Troves.” Pro. 
perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from tho French frouver) is an action which 
a man has against another who Las found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver thorn on demand. (Se Blacksione.') 
According to Muhammadan law, the finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise il for the 
space of a year before he can claim it as his 
own. If the finder bo a wealthy person he 
should give it to the poor. {Hiddyak^ vol li. 
p. 277.) [troves.] 

LCT(t,JV [lot.] 

LUXURY. Arabic tana"um 

In the training of children, the author of the 
AkIildq-i-Jaldli condemns luxury. He says, 
“ Sleeping in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
coH, they should be taught to abstain from. 

' They should bo inured to exercise, foot-walk- 
' mg, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
' accomplishments." (il^/d^-t-Ja/d/t, p. 280.) 

, LYING. Arabic (v>lJ^). A 

1 pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still remains uncorrected by the modem 
influences of Islam. But Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said : When a servant of God 
tells a lie, his guardian angels move away from 
him to the distance of a mile, because of the bad- 
ness of its smell." {Mishkatf book xxii. ch. li) 


M. 


HA‘AQIL (JiU-). The fines for 

murder, manslaughter, &c. {Hiddyah, vol. iv. 
p. 448.) [divah.] 

al-MA‘ARIJ (e;UJl). Lit. ‘'The 

Ascents." The title of the Lxxth chapter of 
the Qur*^, in the second verse of which 
occurs tho sentence, “ God, the possessor of 
the Ascents -(or Steps) by which the angels 
ascend unto Hiih, and the Spirit (i.c. Gabriel;, 
in a day whose space is fifty thousand 
years.” 

.Sale, translating from al-Baizawi and Za- 
mal^sharl, says : ** This is supposed to be 
the space which would be required for their 
ascent, from the lowest paii; of the creation 
to the throne of God, if it were to be mea- 
sured, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey; and this is not contra- 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
be interpreted of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
enlj of their ascent from earth to the lower 


heaven, including also the time of their 
descent. 

“ But the commentators, generally taking' 
tho day .spoken of in both these passages to 
be tho Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
several expedients to reconcile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose those large numbers of years are* 
designed to express the time of the previous 
attendance of those who are to bo judged, or 
else to the space wherein God will judge the 
unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 years, though that of the true be- 
lievers will be over in the short space above 
mentioned.” 

MABNA ’T-TA^AWWUP 

“ The Foundation of 

^ufiism.” A term used by the ^ufis to em» 
brace the three principles of their system. 
(1) The choice pf the, ascetic Ijfe; (2) Th» 



AL-MADINAH 

Intention to beetow freely upon otheri; (8) 
7he giving np of one’s own will and desireei 
and desiring only the will of God. (See 
*Abdn ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

ai-MADINAH LU. “ The 

city.” The city celebrated as the burial 
place of Muhammad. It was called Yasrib 
(see Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 13), but was dis- 
tinguished as al-Madinah. ** the city,” and 
Madinatu *n-Naht^ “ the city of the Prophet,” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad. It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related to have said, “ There are angels guard- 
ing the roads to al-MadInah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Dajjal (Anti- 
christ) can enter it.” “I was ordered,” he 
said, **to flee to a city which shall eat up 
(conquer) all other cities, and its name is now 
cl-Mcutinah (Jthe city) ; verily she puts away 
evil from man, like as the forge purifies 
iron.” **God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both tdhak and taiyihah^* i.e. both 
£ood and odoriferous. 

Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part, on the plain where the water- 
•courses unite, which produce in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
4iud render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides ; on the side 
towards Makkah the rocky nature of the soil 
' Tenders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval about 2,300 paces in circuit, 
ending in a point. The castle is built at the 
point on a small rocky elevation. The whole 
IS inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 
35 and 40 feet high', fianked by about 30 
towsrs and surrounded by a ditoh. Three 
weli-built gates lead into the town. The 
houses are well built of stone, and generally 
two stories hig'h. As this stone is of a dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces across ; a few of the 
principal streets are paved with stone. 
There are'only two large streets which contain 
fihops. The principal buildings within the city 
the great mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine collegos, and the castle, 
' standing at the western extremity of the 
city, which is surrounded by strong walls 
and several high and solid towers, sjid con- 
taina a deep well of good water. 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by a subterraneous canal which runs from 
the village of Quba’, about three-quarters of 
a mile Sstant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how- 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town; 
«very garden has ene by which it is irrio 
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gated ; and when the ground Is bored to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water ia 
found in plepty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in which al- 
Madinah is built, and part of the .city is 
inundated. This plentiful supply of water 
made this site a considerable settlement of 
Arabs long before it became sacred among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to which it owes 
its name of Madinatu ’n-Nabl, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet’s mosque is 
given under masjidu ’n-nabi, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad under hujbah. 

MADRASAH (^jA«). A school. 

[education.] 

MADYAN Midian. The 

descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Sea, south- 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 83 : 
“ We sent to Madyan their brother Shu*aib.” 

[SHUAIB.] 

MAFQtJD (J^fl/u). A legal term 

for a person who is lost, and of whom no in- 
formation can be obtained. He is not con- 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when he would- be ninety years old. 

MAGIANS. [majbs.] 

MAGIC. Arabic sihr (y^). A. 

belief in the magical art is entertained by 
almost all Muhammadans, and there is a largo 
number of persons who study it. 

Although magic (os-si^r) is condemned in 
the Qur an (Surah li. 96) and in the Tradi- 
tions (^Mishkdt^ book xxi. ch. iii. pt. 1), there 
are still many superstitious practices resem- 
bling this occult science, which are clearly, 
permitted according to the sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

Anas says, The Prophet permitted a spell 
(mqyak) being used to counteract the ill 
effects of the evil eye ; and on those bitten 
by snakes or scorpions,” {SabUM Muslim^ 
p. 233.) 

Umm Salmah relates ^*that the PrCpbet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, he said, pro- 
ceeded from the malignant eye.” (SwbA 
H^Bukhdri, p. 854.) 

*Auf ibn Malik says **the Prophet said 
there is nothing wrong in using spells, pro* 
vided the use of them does not associate any- 
thing with God.” {MisMcdtt book xxi. oh. i.) 

The terms used to express the magical 
arts are, da^wahy lit. « an invitation of thd 
spints,” exorcism; ‘csimcA, an incantation; 
kihdnahy divination, or fortuno-telling ; 
ruqyahy a spell ; and sihr, magic. 

The term da*wah is held to imply a lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistance of 
God is invited by the use of either the Ismu 
’f-A'sofli, or great and unknown name of Qod| 
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or tbo reolUl of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of the Almighty. As-Sihr, or the 
mi^oal use of evil spirits : and kihdnah, for- 
tnne-telling) are held to be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 
1>A‘WAH. 

Mr. Lane, in bis annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, says : — 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true ; the other, natural, and denounced by tho 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “er 
Roohanee " (ar-ruhdni), chiefly depends upon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas- 
sages from the Euran, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, or genii. It is of two 
kinds. Divine and Satanic (** Rahmanee,*' i.c. 
relating to “the Compassionate” [who is 
God], and “Sheytanee,” relating to the 
Devil.) 

1. Divine magic is regarded ns a sublime 

science, and is studied only by good men, and 
practised only for good purposes. Perfection 
in this branch of magic consists in the know- 
ledge of the most great name of God [ismu *l- 
azamI; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none but the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, which was engraved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi- 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 
pronouncing it, his minister Asaf also, 

transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Queen Of Sheba. But this was a small mi- 
racle to effect by such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written ; as also are tho names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of divine magic by means of ceitaiii in- 
Tocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the un- 
initiated in this science, passages from tho 
Kurin, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and flgure.s, are chiefly 
eomposed written charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, when used for bene- 
volent purposes, is regarded by the vulgar as 
a branch of lawful or divine magic ; but not 
BO by the learned, and tho same remark 
applies to the science of divination. 

2. Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
science depending on the agency of tho Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or render subservient, the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
‘all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. Es sehr (os-SiAr), or enchantment, 
IS almost universally acknowledged to be a 
branch of Satanic magic, but some few per- 
sons assert (agreeably with several tales in 
the Arabian Nights), that it may bo, and by 
aome has been, studied with good intentions, 
and practised by the aid of good jinn ; con- 
aequeptly, that there is such a science as 
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good enchantment, which is to be regarde(f 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generall^r 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, &c., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to be enchanted in various 
ways; some paralyzed, or even deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, d;c. Tho evil eye is believed to en> 
chant in a very powerful and distressing 
manner. This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Diseases and death are often at- 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter- 
acting or preserving from enchantment ; and 
for the same purpose many ridiculous core- 
monies are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-^hanch {al-Kihdnah), is pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satanic magic ; though not be- 
lieved to be so by all Muslims. According to 
an Assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller say.s may sometimes be true , bo- 
cause ono of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and carries it to tho magician's ear ; for the 
angels come down to the region next tho 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea- 
ven; and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
what the angels say, and hoar the orders pre- 
destined in heaven, and carry them to tho 
fortune-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars are hurled at the devils. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaitdn) by magic arts, and by 
names invoked, and by tho burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn aio believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con- 
versation of the angels, and so to assist ma- 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is asserted by all Muslims. The disco- 
very of hidden treasures is one of the objects 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination callod '* Darb-cl-Mendol ** 
(Zarbu 'l-Mandal), is by some supposed to 
bo effected by tho aid of evil jinn ; but 
tho more enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
as a branch of natural magic. Some curious 
performances of this kind, by means, of a 
fluid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the Manners and Customs oj 
the Modem Egyptians, and in No. 11:7 of tho 
Quarterly Review. 

There are certain modes of divination which 
cannot properly be classed under the head of 
spiritual magic, but require a place between 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. The mo^ t important of thesediranches 
of Kihanch is Astrology, which is called Urn en 
Nujoom {^Ilmu 'n~Nujum). This is studied by 
many Muslims in the present day, and its pro- 
fessors are often employed by the Arabs to 
determine a fortunate period for laying tho 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour- 
ney, Ac . ; but more frequently by the Per- 
sians and Turks. The Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to bo a branch of mogic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomancy, called 
“ Darb er Ramal” {^Zarbu Rami') \ a mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper; and 
said to bo chiefly founded on astrology The 
science called “ oz Ziji,” or “el Eyafch’* {al- 
*Iyafnh)^ is a third )>raneh of Kihaneh, being 
divination or auguration, chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birds, or 
of gazelles and other boasts of the chase. 
Thu.s what was termed a “ Saneh *’ (Sdni/i), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed among the Arabs as of good omen ; 
and a “ Baroh " (BdriA), oi an animal of this 
kind, with its left side towards the spectator, 
was held as inauspicious. “ El Kiyafeh " (al- 
Qiyafuh), undoi which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, is a 
fouith l»ranch of Kihaneh, “ El Te/aul” (af- 
Tafdu wuf). or the taking an omen, particu- 
larly a go('d ono. fiom a name oi words acci- 
dentally hcaid OI seen, or chosen fiom a hook 
belonging to the same science The taking a 
“ fal," oi omen, from the Kuiiin, is generally 
held to be lawful. V.iiious trifling events are 
coiisideicd as ominous For instance, a Sul- 
tan quitting his pala^'e with his troops, a 
standard happened to strike a “thureija" 
(.smoyyJ, a clustei of lamps so called fioni 
losembling the Pleiades),/ and hioke them ' 
he drew from this an evil omen, and would 
have rolinqmshed the expedition , but one of 
his chief officers said to him. “O oui Lord, 
thy standaid lia.s i cached the Pleiades," and 
being relieved by this remark, he proceeded, 
iind returned vietoiious. 

(See The Thousftrui and One IVightg^ a now 
translation, with copious notes, by Edward 
W Lane, new od by E S Poole, vol i p. 60 ) 

MAGISTRATES, [qazi.] 
MAGPIE. Arabic *aq*aq (,3Jiac). 

According to Abu Hnnifab, the flesh of the 
magpie is mubdh, or indifTcrent ; but the 
Imam Y Qauf held it to be makruh, or repro- 
bated, because it frequently feeds on dead 
bodies. {Htdaynh^ vol iv. p 74 ) 

al-MXHDI Lit. “The 

Directed One," hence, “ who is flt to diiect 
others. Guide, Lender.'* A iiilei who shall 
in the last days appeal upon the caiih. 
According to the Shi'abs, ho has alre.ady ap- 
peared ill the pci son of Muhamni.ul Abu ’1- 
Qasim, the twelfth Imam, who is believed to 
bo concoalcd in some scciet place until the 
day of his manifestation befoio the end of Iho 
world. But the Sunms say he has not yet 
appeared. In the history of Mul^ammndan- 
ism, there arc numci ous instances of impostors 
having assumed the character of this myste- 
rious person.ige, amongst others, Saiyid 
Ahmad, who fought against the Sikhs on the 
North-West frontier of the Panjab, a d. 1826, 
and still more recently, the Muhammadan 
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who has claimed to be aUmahdi in the Sudan 
in Egypt. 

The sayings of the Prophet on the subject, 
according to al-Bukhari and other tradi- 
tionists, are as follow's : — 

“ The world will not come to an end ontil 
a man of my tribe and of my name shall be 
master of Arabia.” 

“ When you see black ensigns coming 
from the direction of Khorosan. then join 
them, for the Imam of God will be with the 
standards, whose name is ai-Mahdi.** 

** The Mahdi will be descended from me, he 
will be a man with an open countenance and 
with a high nose. He will fill the earth with 
equity and justice, oven as it has been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, and he will 
reign over the earth seven years.” 

“ Quarrelling and disputation shall exist 
amongst men, and then shall a man of the 
people of al- Madina li come forth, and shall 
go fiom al-Madinah to Makkah, and the 
people of Makkah shall make him Imam.' 
Then shall tho ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Mahdi, but the Syrian army shall 
perish by an earthquake near Bada', between 
al-Madinab and Makkah. And when tho 
people shall sec this, the Abdal [addalJ will 
come from Syria, and also a multitude from 
a1-‘lruq. After this an enemy to iho Mahdi 
shall HI ISO from the Quraisb tribe, whoso 
undos shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man sh.'ill send an army against the Mahdi. 
The Mahdi shall i ule according to the example 
of youi Piophct, and shall givo strength and 
stability to Islam He shall reign for seven 
years, and then die ” 

“Tbcie shall bo much ram in the days of 
the Mahdi and the inhabitants both of hea- 
ven and euitli shall be pleased with him. 
Men's lives shall pass so pleasantly, that they 
will wish even the dead were alive again. 
{Mishkdlu U-AIasdlah^ book xzihi ch. 3.) 

Acroiding to Sh)*ab traditions, Muhammad 
is related to bnve said “O ye people! 1 am 
the Prophet and ‘Ali is my heir, and from us 
will descend al- Mahdi, the .seal (i e. the last) 
of the [mams, who w'lll conc^uer all religions 
and take vengeance on the wicked. He will 
take fortresses and w'lll destroy them, and 
slay eiciy tribe of idolaters, and he will 
avenge the deaths of the martyrs of God. 
He will be the champion of the Faith, an^ a 
drawer of water at the fountain of divine 
knowledge. He will reward meYit and re- 
quite every fool according to his folly He 
will bo the approved and chosen of God, and 
the hen of all knowledge. He will be the 
valiant in doing right, and one to whom the 
Most High has entrusted Islam. ... 0 ye 
people, I have explained to you, and *AH also 
will make you understand it." {ffiydtu 7-> 
Qndiib, Merrick's ed., p. 342.) 

It IS probable that it is from these tradj* 
tioiis that the opinion became current amongst 
the Christians that the Mu^mmadans ex- 
pected their Prophet would rise again. 

MAHJOR (jm-k*). a slave in- 

hibited by the ruler from exercising an^ 
office or agency. {Hiddyah^ vol. iii. 5.) 

39 
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MA^AL, MA^MIL 

A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 
Cairo and from DtkmaBcns, to Makkah, as an 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri- 
mage. 

It is said that Sultan A^-^ahir Beybars', 


MABMAL 

King of Egypt, was the first who sent a maV 
mal with the caravan of pilgrims to Makkah 
in A.D. 1272, but that it had its origin a few 
years before bis accession to the throne, 
under the following circumstances 
Shaghru *d-Durr, a beautiful Turkish 



1HE MAHMALi {From an Original Picture.') 


Imnle aUre, who became the fatourite wife 
of Sultftn a9*SWb Najmu *d-dln, and who on 
the death of his son (with whom terminated 
the dynasty of Aiyfib) caused herself to be 
woknowledged Queen of Egypt, performed the 


bftjj in a magnificent Utter borne by a camel. 
And for successive years her empty litter was 
sent 'yearly to Makkah, as an emblem of 
state. After her death, a similar litter was 
sent each year with the caravan of pilgrime 



KAHUATi 


AL-MA'IDAH- 


'from Cairo and Damascns, and Ii called tnak- 
mal or mdl^mil^ a word signifying that by 
which anything is supported. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptiani, toL iL 
p. 162, thus describes the mahmal ; — 

It is a square skeleton frame of wood with 
‘a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade richly worked with inscriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
upon a ground of green or red silk, and bor- 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur- 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re- 
gard to the decorations ; but in every cover 
that I have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Sultan’s cipher. It contains nothing ; but has 
two copies of the Kurdn, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
book, also small, each inclosed in a case of 



TUE MAHMAL. {Lane,) 

gilt silver, attached externally at the fop. 
The five balls with crescents, which orna- 
ment the mahmal, are of gilt silver. The 
mahmal is borne by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
•every kind of labour during the remainder of 
its life.’* 

Eastern travellers often 'confuse the mah- 
inal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka*bah, which is a totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Cairo ahd sent at the 
same time as the mahmal [kuwah.] 

The Wahh&bia prohibited the mammal as 
an object of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the oaxiavan which eeoorted it, 
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Captain Burton saw both the Egyptian and 
the Damascns mahmals on the plkln below 
'Araf ah at the time of the pilgrlmagei. 

MAHMtTDlYAg A 

Shi*ah sect founded by ihr Sharif, who in 
the reign of Akbar held a military appoint- 
ment in Bengal He was a disciple of Mah- 
mud of Busahbw&n, the founder of the Nuq- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmud lived in the reign of 
Tknur, and professed to be aKMahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i- Wahid — ^the 
Individual one. He used to quote the verse, 
** It may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (ma^Taud) station” (Suran 
xvii. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, and that on its reacMng to 
a certain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would come to an end. He 
claimed to be the Mahmud. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atozr. 
(nuqtak). It is on this account that they aro 
called in Persian the Nuqtawlyab sect. They 
are also known by the n&mes Mahmudiyah 
and Wahidlyah. Shah ^Allbas, Ki^ of Per- 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kiudly, and pro- 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
State. 

MAHR Heb. The 

dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without which a marriage is not 
legal, for an explanation of which see the 
article on dower. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
the old Testament^ viz. Gen. xxxiv. 12 ; Ex. 
xxii. 17 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. [dower and 
MABBIAOE.] 

MAHRAM Lit. “Unlaw- 

ful.” A near relative with whom it is nn- 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
have a mahram \vith her night and day, to 
prevent scandal {Mishkat^ book ki. cb. i.) 

al-MA’IDAH (8AfUl\). Lii. “ Th® 

table.” The title of the vth Surah of the Qur'an, 
in the 114th verse of which the word occurs : ** 0 
Jesus, son of Mary! is thy Lord able to send 
down to us a fa6/e ? ” ^ 

' ** This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers asked it of God, a table 
immediately descended, in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set before them ; where- 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, * In the name of 
God, the best provider of food ! ’ What the 
provisions were with which this table was 
furnished, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine oakes of bread and nine fishes ; another, 
bread and flesh ; another, all sorts of food ex- 
cept flesh; lAotberi all sorts of food ezeept 
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brea'd and fldSh ; nnetlier, all except breltd and 
flab; another, one fish which had the taste of 
all manner of food ; and another, fi*uits of 
paradise ; but the most received tradition is 
that when the table was nncoyerod. there ap- 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
priokly fins, dropping with fat, having aalt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its tail, and 
TOimd it all sorts of herbs except leeks, and 
fine loaves of bread, on one of which there 
were olives, on the second honey, on the. third 
butter, on the fourth cheese, and on the fifth 
dried flesh. They add that Jesns, at the re- 
quest of the Apostles, showed them another 
miracle, by restoring the fish to life, and 
causing its scales and fins to return to it, at 
which the standers-by being affrighted, he 
caused it to become as it was before ; that 
one thousand three hundred men and women, 
all afflicted with bodily infirmities or poverty, 
ate 9f these provisions, and were satisfied, 
the fish remaining whole as it was at first ; 
that then the table flew up to heavon in the 
sight of all; and every one who had partaken 
of .this food were delivered from their infir- 
mities and misfortunes ; and that it continued 
to descend for forty days together, at dinner- 
time, and stood on the ground till the sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of the Muhammadan writers 
are of opinion that this table did not really 
descend, but that it was only a parable ; but 
most think the words of the Qur'an aro 
plain to the cohtrary. A further tradition is 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic ai-t ; or, as others pretend, for .steal- 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
other fabulous circumstances are also told, 
which are scarce worth transciibing. Some 
say the table descended on a Sunday, which 
was the reason of the Christians observing 
that day as sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kept among them a.s a very great 
festival, and it seems as if the .story had its 
rise from an imperfect notion of Christ’s last 
supper and the institution of the Eucharist.’' 
(Sale’s Qur’an.) 

MAIMCNAH The last 

of Muhammad’s wives. A F.ibtor to Ummu 
U-Fazl, the wife of al-‘ Abbas, and conse- 
quently related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow, 51 years of age, when Muhammad 
married her. She burvived him, and died at 
.the age of 81, being buried on the very spot 
on which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(Mnir’s Lije of Mahomet^ new ed. p. 403.) 

MAINTENANCE. Arabic nafaqah 
(XW) 'wbicb, in the language of the 
law, signifies all those things which are neces- 
8aiy to the support of life, such as food, 
clothes, and lodging, although many coniine 
it solely to food. (i^wTrii H-flukhtdr^ p. 283.) 

There are three . causes* of maintenance 
established by law. (1) Marriage ; (2) Rela- 
ionship; (3) Property (i.e. in case of a 
lave) 


MAINTENANCE 

A husbahd Is bound to give proper maln- 
tenanco to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel- 
lious, but have surrendered herself or thom- 
solves to the custody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whether it b» 
held in trust, or’ deposit, or muzdrabah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such a de« 
grcc ns to be unable to provide bis wife her 
maintenance, still they are not to be sepa* 
rated on this account, but the Qazi shall 
direct the w’oman to procure necessaries for 
herself upon her husband’s credit, the amount 
remaining n debt upon him. 

A divorced wife is entitled to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging during the period of her 
Hddahy and until her delivery, if she be preg- 
nant. No maintenance is, howevej', due to a 
woman, whether pregnant or , not.! for th^ 
^iddah observed upon the death of her hus- 
band. No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to support his infant 
children ; and no one shares the obligation 
with him. 

A mother, w'ho is a married wife, cannot be 
compelled to suckle her infant, except where 
a nurse cannot be procured, or the child re- 
fuses to take the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that case is bound to 
suckle it, unless incapacitated for want of 
health, or other suIHcicnt cause. 

If neither the fatliei nor the child hn.s any 
property, the mother may be compelled to 
suckle it. 

The maintenance of an infant child is in- 
cumbent upon the father, although he be of 
a different religion ; and, in the same manner, 
the maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum» 
stance. 

Maintenance of children becomes, however, 
incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father is poor and the child's 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child's 
own property is unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, and the 
amount will bo a debt due to him from the 
father, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against him ; after which the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
against the child’s property, if there is 
any. 

When the father is infirm and the child has 
no property of his own, the patoimal grand- 
father may be ordered to maintain him, with- 
out right of recourse against anyone ; and, in 
like manner, if the child’s mother be rich, or 
the grandmother rich, while its father is poor, 
she may be ordered to maintain the child, 
and the maintenance will be a debt against 
the child if be be not infirm, but if he be 8o» 
he is not liable. 

If the father is poor and the mother is 
rich, and the young child has also a rich 
grandfather, the mothe;* should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property^ 
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AL-MAISIS 


fl right of recourse against the father and 
the grandfather is not to be called upon to do 
so. When the father is poor, and has a rich 
brother, ho may bo ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

When male children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood,* though not 
actually adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hire them 
out, and maintain them out of their wages ; 
but he has no power to biro females out for 
work or service. 

A father must maintain his female children 
absolutely until they are married, when they 
have no property of their own. But he is not 
obliged to maintain hia adult male children 
unless they are disabled by infirmity or 
disease. 

It is also incumbent on n father to maintain 
his son’s wif^ when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon 
the parents in three equal parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-thiid 
by the mother. 

A child in easy circumstances may be com- 
pelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
thCy be Mushm or not, or whether by their 
own industry they bo able to earn anylliing 
for subsistence or not. 

Whore there are male and female children, 
or children only of the mate sex, or only of 
the female sex, the maintenance of both 
parents is alike incumbent upon thorn. 

Where there is a mixture of male and 
female children, the maintenance of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, her son is bound 
to maintain her, though he be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not inlli'm. 
When a son is able to maintain only one of 
his parents, the mother has the bettor right ; 
and if ho have bo^h parents and a minor son, 
and is able to maintain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right. When he has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
cither of thorn, he should take them to live 
with him, that they may pai'ticipate in what 
food ho has for himself. When the son, 
though poor, is earning something, and his 
father '.s infirm, the son should allow the 
father co share his food with him. 

As of a father and mother, so the mainte- 
nance of grandfathers and grandmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, though the former be of 
different religion. 

It is a man’s duty to provide maintenance 
for all his infant male relations within pro- 
hibited degrees who are in poverty *, and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are in necessity ; and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees w^o 
are poor, disabled, or blind ; but the obliga- 
tion does not extend beyond those rela- 
tions. 

. nale, if in is entitled to 
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maintenance, though he is poor; but a person 
is obliged to maintain hia adnlt female rela- 
tives, though in health of body, if they re- 
quire it. The maintenance of a mere relative 
is not incumbent on any poor person ; con- 
trary to the maintenance of a wife and child, 
for whom poor and rich arc equally liable. 

W^hen a poor person has a father and a 
son’s son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liable for his maintenance; and 
when there is a daughter and a son’s son, 
the daughter only is liable, though they both 
divide the inheritance between them. So 
also, when there is a daughter's daughter, or 
daughter’s son, and a full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
liable, though the brother is entitled to the 
inheritance. When a person has a parent 
and a child, both in easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though both are equally near 
to him. But if he have a grandfather and a 
son's son, they arc liable for his maintenance 
in pioportion to their shares in the inherit- 
ance, that is, the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the son’s son for the remainder. If a poor 
person has a Christian son and a Muslim 
brother, both in easy circumstances, the son 
is liable for the maintenance, though the 
brother would take the inheritance. If he 
has a mother and grandfather, they are both 
liable in proportion to their shares as heirs, 
that is, the mother in one-third, and the 
giiindfathor in two-thirds. So, also, when 
with the mother there is a full brother, or the 
son of a full brother, or a full paternal uncle, 
or any other of the Ui^ahah or rcsiduanca 
the maintenance is on them, by thirds accord- 
ing to the rules of inherit ance When there 
is a maternal uncle, and the son of a full 
paternal uncle, the liability for mtaintenanefe 
iH on tlio former, though the latter would 
have the mheritsineo ; because the condition, 
of liability is wanting on the latter, who is not 
within the forbidden degrees. 

If a man have a paternal uncle and aunt^ 
and a maternal aunt, his maintenance is on 
the uncle ; and if the ancle be in straitened 
circumstances, it is on both the others. The 
principle in this case is, that when person 
w^ho takes the whole of the inheritance is in 
straitened circumstances, bis inability is the 
same as death, and being as it were dead, the 
maintenance is cast on thofemaimng relatives 
in the same proportions as they would he en- 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be maintained, if the other were not in 
existence ; and that when one who takes only 
a part of the inheritance is in straitened cir- 
cumstances, he is to be treated as if he were 
dead, and the maintenance is cast on the 
others, according to the shares of the inhe- 
ritance to which they would b9 entitled, if 
they should succeed together with him* 

DwTVt ^dbu *n-Na/aqah.y 

ax-MAISIR A ((ame of 

chance .forbidden in the Qur’an. Surahs ii. 
21G ; V. 92, 93. It signifies a game per^ 
formed with arrows, and much in use with 
pagan Arabs, But tlM term a/-moiMlr 
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wwr nndentoodtoinoludo aUginiAB of ohaneo 
or hazard 

MAJBtTB A complete 

onnuoli, as distingUBhed from kha9ii or one 
who is simply oastrated. (Hidayaht voL i. 
1.866.) 

al-MAJID “The Glo- 

riouB One.". One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qar*an. 
Sdrah xL 76: Verily He is to be praised 
,aad glor^/Ud,^ 

liAJOBITT. [PUBBSTT.] 

MU0J [tajuj.] 

al-MAJOS pi. of MajuiS. 

The Magians. Mentioned in the Qor'an only 
pnee, Surah xxii. 17 : ** As to those who be- 
HeTe, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who- jojn other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurrection: for GKid is witness of all 
things." 

Most Muhammadan writers (especially 
amongst the ShPahs) believe them to have 
formerly possessed a rerelatioh from God 
Xhich they have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo- 
sophers which arose «in the East at a very 
eiurly period, demoting much of their time to 
the study of-^he heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned men of their time, and we 
•find Daniel the Prophet (promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of Are ; whilst the 
Sabians, to whom they were opposed, wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies.' They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect was re- 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Muham- 
madamsm. The Magians are now known in 
Persia as Gabrs, and in India as Paraia. Their 
sacred book is the Zend Aveataj an English 
translation of which has been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro- 
fessor Spiegers German translation. There 
is an able refutation of the PSl'si religion by 
the late Rev. John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay, 
1848). 

•MAJZCB Lit. “At- 

tracted.” A term used by the §ufi9 for a per- 
son whom God has chosen for Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all the stages of ^uflism 
without any effort or trouble, (See (<Abdu 
'r-Bazz&q's Diet, of $uji Terms,) 

MAKKAH (^^). The capital of 
Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus- 
lims. It is celebrated as the birth-place of 
Mul^amioBdi aii4 as the site of the Ka*bah, 


hakeah 

or Saered Oabe, building. S* re- 

lated to have said of Makkah, <*Wliat a 
splendid city thou art!. If . I had not been 
driven out of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.** **It is not 
man but God wlio has made Makkah sapred.*^ 
** My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.*^ 
(JMishkatt book xl. ch. xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which waa 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21'^ 80'* N. lat.^ 
40^^ 20* E. long., and 70 miles from the Red 
Sea, In a sandy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces broad. The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detached 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de- 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 3,500 
paces in length. The surrounding rocky 
hills are from 200 to 500 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself,, but therer 
are some parts built on the sides of the Ifills. 
The streets are in general broader than these 
of Eastern cities, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the vast number of pilgrims who re-' 
sort to it. The houses are lofty and of stone, 
and the numerous windows that face the 
streets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories higlL 

The only public place in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
which is enlivened during the^ Hajj (Pilgri- 
mage) by a great number of well-stored shops. 
The streets are all un]jkved; and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great, a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they are scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
are a few cisterns for receiving rain, and the 
well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zanfeam, in the great mosque, is indeed oopious 
enough to supply the whole town^ but the water 
is not well tasted. The best water is brought 
by an aqueduct from the vicinity of *Arafah, six 
or seven miles distant. There are two places 
in the interior of the city, where the aque- 
duct runs above ground, and in these parts 
it' is let off into small channels or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sharif (the rnler 
of the city) are stationed to exact a toll from 
persons who till their water-skins. i 

All the houses m Makkah except those of 
the priucipal and richest inhabitants, are con- 
structed for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart- 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
sacred mosque, Makkah has no public Bdi- 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex- 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the service 
of the-temple. During the 9ajj, Makkah be- 
comes one of the largest fairs in the East, 
and certainly the most interesting, from tha 
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▼ariety of nations which freqnent it. The 
merchants of the place make large profits 
during this time by their merchandise. They 
have also a considerable trade with the Be- 
duins and with other parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, however, is derived from 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 20,000 
camels. The only articles of manufacture 
are some pottery and beads ; there are a few 
dyeing-houses in the city. 

Makkah is governed by a Sharif, who is 
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chosen from the Sai^ds (or descendants of. 
the Prophet) settled in the Qij&f, who were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to a few 
families in Makkah. Although he obtains his 
ofilce by the choice of his people, or by force, 
he holds his authority from the Turkish 
Sultan. 

Makkah was the seat of government 
during the reigns of the first five Khalifahs. 

(For an account of the sacred temple, see 
the article on mjlbjidu ’l-habaii.) 



MAKKAU. (Fiom Stanley Lane^Pooh's edition of Lane's Seleclions^'^ 


MAKBCH Hi, “ That 

which is hateful ana unbecoming.” A term 
used in the religious, civil, and ceremonial 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfulness of 
which is not absolutely certain, but which is 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The author of the Hiddyah remarks that 
the doctors of the HanafI soot have disagreed 
as to the extent to which the term can be 
received. 

The Imam Muhammad is of opinion that 
makruh is unlawful, but as he could not draw 
any convincing argument in' favour of his 
opinion from either the Qur'an or Traditions, 
he renounced the general application of ** un- 
lawfulness” with respect to such things or 
acts, and classed them under those which ore 
merely improper. 

The Im&ms AbQ fianifah and AbQ Yusuf 
hold that the term applies to that which in 
ite qualities nearly approaches to unlawful. 


without it being actually bo. ( Hidayah ^ vol. 
iv. p. 86.) 

In the Kitdha 't~Ta^rifdt, that which is 
makruh is divided into maJerih to^runt, “ that 
which is nearly unlawful ” ; and makruh tan* 
zViij ** that which approachea the lawful” 

1b all works on Muhammadan law, a sec* 
tiozr is dpvoted to the considoratioa of things 
wliich are held to be makruh. 

al-MALA’IKAH (4aw\). Lit 

**The Angels.” The title of the zxxTth 
Chapter of the Qur’an in the first verse of 
which the word occurs: — ^“Who employeth 
the anaets as envoys.” It is also called iSiiraftf 
V-Fdfir, the “ Chapter of the Originator.” 

MALAKCcOU). [anoel.] a 

MALAKU •L-MAUT 

** The Angel of Death.” See Qur’&n, Surah» 
Buii. 11 : ** The angel of death who is charged 
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iffth you shall cause you to die : then ye 
shall be returned to your Lord.” He is also 
called 'IzrffxL 

MALANG (e C- UL-^). An order 

of Muhammadan faqirs or darvcshes, who 
are the descei\.dants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usually wear the hair of the head very full 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Herklot's Musatmans^ p. 290 ) 

al-MALIK (ciUU^). “The Pos- 
sessor, lord, ruler.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur'an, e.g. in the first Surah, 
** Ruler of the Day of Judgment.” 

MALIK («d)U). Lit “ One in au- 

thority, a possessor ” The angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
toimcnts of the damned. He is mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Surah xhii. 77 : And they shall 
cry out, 0 Bialik ! let thy Lord make an end 
of us; he shall say, Verily, tairy hcie.” Per- 
haps the same as iro Molech, the 11 re-god 
and tutelary deity of the children of Ammon. 

MALIK (iaUU). The founder of a 

sect of Sunni Muslims. 

The Imam Abu ‘Abdi 'llah Malik ibn Anas, 
the founder of one of the foui orthodox sects 
of Sunnis, was born at al-Madinali, a ii 
(a d 71G) Ho lived in the same place and 
received bis earliest impicssion^^ of Islam 
fiom Sahl ibn Sa'd, the almost sole suivivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet He was 
consideied to be the most learned man of his 
time, and his self-denial and abstinence ucio 
such that he usually fasted foui rla>s in the 
week. He enjoyed the advantages of a per- 
sonal acquaintance and familial intcrcouise 
with the Imam Abu Hanifah, nltbough dif- 
fering from him on many impoitant (juestions 
regarding tho nuthoiily of the Tiadilions 
His pride, however, was at least equal to bis 
literary endowments. In proof of this, it is 
related of him that when the great Khalifah 
Harqnu 'i -Rashid came to al-Madinnli to visit 
the tomb of the Prophet, Malik having gone 
forth to meet him, the l^alifnli addicssed 
him, “ 0 Malik ! I entreat as n favour that 
you will como every day to me and ray two 
sons, Amin and Ma'mun, and instiuct us in 
traditional knowledge.” To which the sage 
haughtily icplied, '*0 Khalifah. science is of 
a dignified nature, and instead of going to 
any pel son, icquiics that all should como to 
it.” The stoiy fiiitber says that the sovereign, 
with much humility, asked his pardon, ac- 
knowledged the truth of his lemark, and sent 
both his sons to Mahk, who seated them 
among his other scholars without any distinc- 
tion. 

With regard to the Traditions, his autho- 
rity 18 generally quoted as decisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogether super- 
seding the judgment of a man, and on bis 
death-bed leverely condemned himself for the 
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many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of his own reason. The 
Qur'an and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
study to which he applied himself in his 
latter days, was the contemplation of tho 
Deity ; and his mind was at length so much 
absorbed in the immensity of the Divine at- 
tnbutes and perfections, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant objects 1 Hence ho 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
became indifTerent to its concerns, and after 
some years of complete retirement, died at al- 
Madinah, ah. 179 (ad. 795). His authority 
is at picsent chiefly leceivcd in Barbary and 
the other northern states of Africa. Of his 
Avorks, the only one upon record is one of 
tradition, known as tho Muwatta. His prin- 
cipal pupil wag ash-Shilfi'i, who afterwards 
himself gave tho name to a sect. 

MALIKU ’L-MULK vaUU), 

“ The Lord of the Kingdom.” One of tha 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occuis once m the Qur’an, Suiah iii. 25 ■ “ Say, 
O God, Laid of the Kingdom^ Thou givcst tho 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest, and 
strippest the kingdom fiom whomsoever 
Thou pleasest.” 

MAL ZAMINI tU). Bail 

foi property A legal term {Flidagah^ vol. 
11 . p. 5C8). Bail for tho pai'son is hdzir 
zd/mni. 

MAMAT (*i>W*). “ Death “ ; e.g. 

Surah vi 1(>3 “ Mv prayers, my sacrifice, 
my life, and my deaths belong to God ” 
[biaut.J 

MAMLUK pi. mamdllk. 

“ A slave.” A term used in Muslim law for a 
bond-slave, the w'ord ^ubd signifying both “ a 
slave ” and a servant of God ” It occurs only 
once in tho Qui'an, Surah x\i. 77 : “ God pro- 
pounds a comparison between a slave (jnam- 
luk) and the property of his master.” 

This woicl has become historic in tho 
Miunlukcs, 01 that military body of slaves who 
for a long timo ruled Egypt. These military 
slaves were fust organized by Malik aR-$ahh, 
who pui chased many thousands of slaves in 
the markets of Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the 13th century. They woie by 
him embodied into a corps of 12,000 men, 
but in A D. 1254, they icvoltcd, and killed 
Turan .Shah, the last prince of tho Aiyub 
dynasty. They then rinsed to the throne of 
Egypt al-Mu‘izz, who was himself a Turko- 
man slave. The Mamlukcs continued tho 
ruling power in Egypt till a.d. 1517, when 
Salim I. defeated them and put to death 
Tumaun Boy, the last of tho Mamluku 
dynasty. They were, however, maintained 
in Egypt as a military aristociacy, and were 
a powerful body at tho timo of the French 
invasion. Muhammad 'All Pasha of Egypt 
destroyed their power and influence by mur- 
dering many of them in a.d. 1811, 

MA‘M0DlYAH A word 

used by the commentator al-Baizawi for 
Christian Baptism Ip Remarking on Surah 
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ii. 182, *^the baptlnp of God** (l^ibghatu 
^Udh)^ he aaya, ** The Nazarenea uaed to dip 
their children in yellow water, and they 
oalled it Ma*mudlyah ; and they aaid, whoever 
waa dipped in Ma^mudiyah waa purified, and 
that it waa a aign of hia becominf? a Naza- 
Tone." (See Ta/siru U-Batzawif in loco.) 

MANlRAH (SjU.). Anglice mU 

naret. From mandrt ** a place were a fire is 
lit, lighthouse, pillar.” The lofty turret of a 
mosque, from which the Mu’azzin, or “ caller 
to prayer,” inyites the people to prayer. In 
the early days of Islam there were no mina- 
rets to the moaques, those at Quba' and al- 
Madinah being. erected by *Umar ibn *Abdi *1- 
'Aziz, A.H. 86. [mosque.] 

MANASIK (ciX-iU-), Prom man- 

si^f a place of sacrifice.” The sacred rites 
and oeremoniea attending the pilgrimage. 
[hajj.] , 

MANAT (i*>U-). An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah liii. 19, 20: What 
think ye, then, of al-Lat and al-‘Uzzu, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” 

According'to Husain, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Huzail and ^aza‘ah. For a dis- 
cussion of the subject, see the article on 
LAT. 

al-MANP “The With- 

holder.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in the Hadis. 

MANIHAH A legal 

term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, Its hair, and its young, but on condi- 
tion of returning the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (3Iis/ii’dtf book 
iv. ch. 50.) 

MANLA 0^). A learned man. 
A ^luhammadan priest. The Egyptian* form 
of Maulavi or Mulla. 

MAN-LA-YASTAH?IRAHII ’L- 
PAQiN A. book 

of Shi‘ah traditions compiled by Saiyid Razi, 
A.H. 406. 


MANNA. Arabic mann ; Heb. 
man; Greek fidwa. The giving of 

manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
three times in the Qur'm. 

Surah ii. 54 ; “ And we overshadowed them 
with the cloud, and sent down manna and the 
quails.” 

Surah xx. 82 : “ We caused the manna and 
the quails to descend upon you.” 

Surah viL IGO: “We caused clouds to 
overshadow them, and sent down upon them 
the manna and the quails.” 

'Abdu *l-'Aziz, in hia coramentaty'^ saya it 
was like white sugar. 


MANSLAUGHTER, [httboeb.] i 
MANUMISSION. Arabii; ^ 
iyy»). tsLaVSEZ.] 
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MAQAM MAIJMUD (|.l-a 
“A glorious station,” or 
place in heaven, said to be reserved for Mip . 
hammad. It is mentioned in the xvntb 
chapter of the Qur’an, verse 81 ; “ It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a g/oiioui 
station.** 

Religious Muslims always pray that God 
will grant the Maqdm Manmad to theiz 
Prophet, when they hear the Azan reciiedt 
[azan.] 



tioned twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah iii. 91 : “ In it (Makkah) are evident 
signs, even the place of Abrahani.** 

Surah ii. 119: “Take ye the station oj 
Abraham f 9 r a place of prayer.” 

It is a place at Makkah within the Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of the foot-marks of Abraham. Burckhardt 
.says this is a small building, supported by 
six pillars about eight feet high, four of which 
aro snrroundcd from tbo top to bottom by a 
fine iron railing, while they leave the space 
behind the two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing is a frame about five fe6t square, ter- 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to con- 
tain the sacred stone upon which Abraham 
stood when he built the Ka'bah. 

MAQSURAH A closet or 

place of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enclosed with curtains, where de- 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers^ 
and perform iikr. [zikb.] 

MARIYATU *L-QIBTlTAH («*> 

[mARY the COPT.] 

MARRIAGE. The celebration of 

the marriage contract is called nikdh 
The festive rejoicings ‘urs (yi*^) ; Persiar 
shddi). Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Muslim, and cehbacy is frequently condemned 
by Muhammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that Muhammad said ; “ ^Vhen the servant of 
God marries, ho perfects half of his religion;” 
and that “ ou one occasion Muhammal 
asked a man if he was married, and being 
answered in the negative, he said, < Art thou 
sound and healthy?* Upon the man reply- 
ing that he was, Muhammad said, ' Then thou 
art one of the brothers of the devil.'” (MisKkdt, 
book xiii. ch. i.) Consequently in I41Sm, 
even the ascetic orders are rather married 
than single. 

It is related that one of the Companions, 
named 'Ueman ibn Maz'un, wished to lead a 
life of celibacy, but Mubamipad forbade 
him. 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of marriage (see 
Miihkatu *l-Masdb\hy book xiii.) : — 

The best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and expense is bestowed.” 

« The worst of feaste are uiarriage feasts^ 
to which the rich are invited and the poev 
Mt out, aud he who aba&doxis the accepts^ 

49 
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tion of an inTitation, then yerilj dlBobeys Ood 
and His Prophet.” 

' ■' Matrimonial alliances (between two fami- 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

Marry women who will love their hus- 
bands and be Tory prolific, for I wish you to 
be more'numerous than any other people.” 

** When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis- 
position and his faith, then give her to him ; 
for if you do not so, then there will be strife 
and contention in the world.” 

** A woman may be married either for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion ; then look out for a religious woman, 
for if you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rubbed with 
dirt.” 

** All young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 

J prevents sins. He who cannot marry should 
ast.” 

** When a Muslim marries he perfects hall 
religion, and he should practise absti- 
qience for the remaining half.” 

** Beware 1 make not large settlomonts 
upon women; because, if great settlements 
were a cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surely it would 
be most proper for the Prophet of God to 
make them.” 

When any of 'you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if he can arrange it, let 
Jiim see her first.” 

*<A woman ripe in years shall have her 
consent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, and if she 
Xefuse she shall not be married by force.” 

** A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin bo married 
imtil her consent be asked.” The Compa- 
nions said, ** In what manner is the permission 
of a virgin? ” He' replied, Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

** If a woman marries without the consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and void, is null and void ; then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shall take her dower; if her guar- 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is her guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in the present article under the 
headings — I. The Validity of Marriage; £1. 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage ; III. The 
Religious Ceremony ; lY. The Marriage Fes- 
tivities. 

/. — T/ie Validity of Marriage. 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to have as many slaves 'for con- 
cubines as they may have acquired. See 
<hir'aD, Surah iv. 8 : '* Of women who seem 
good in yonr eyes^ marry two, or three, or 
four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only ; or the slavea 
whom ye have acquired.” [wives.^ 
Usufruetory or temporary marriages were 
aanctioned by the Prophet, but this law is 
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said by the Sunnis in' have been abrogated^ 
although it is allowed by the Shi*ahs, and is 
practised in Persia in the present day. 
[XDi^AH.] These temporary marriagea are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad’s 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac- 
.tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law. 
Is simply a civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend upon any religious ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
prescribed to be. reduced to writing, its vali- 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
which is called ijdb and qahuly ** declaration ” 
and “ acceptance ” ; the presence .of two mala 
witnesses (or one male and two female wit- 
nesses); and a dower of not less than ten 
dirhams, to be settled npon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate the contract, for under any cir- 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirham? or more. (A dower 
suitable to the positioa of the woman ia 
called Makru H-mi^l.') 

Liberty is allowed a woman who baa 
reached the age of puberty, to marry on re- 
fuse to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to disposoi 
of her in marri.igo without her consent or 
against her will ; while the objection is re- 
served for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve tho 
contract immediately on reaching her majo- 
rity. When n woman, adult and sane, electa 
to be married through an agent (ivakli)^ sho^ 
empowers him, in the presence of competent 
witnesses, to convey her consent to the bride- 
groom. The agent, if a stranger, need not 
see her, and it is sufficient that tho wit- 
nesses, who SCO her, satisfy him that she, 
expressly or impliedly, consents to the propo- 
sition of which he is tho bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of tho sex, and .allows 
the expression of consent on the part of the 
lady by indirect ways, even without words. 
With a virgin, silence is taken as consent, 
and so is a smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameor Ali says : — 

The validity of a marriage under the Mu- 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
first, on the capacity of tho parties to marry 
each other; secondly, on the celobration of 
the mari’iago according to the forma pre- 
scribed in the place whore the marriage is 
celebrated, or which are recognised as legal 
by the enstomary law of the Muasalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of the parties to a marrid^e is to bo 
judged of by their respeetive lex domicilii 
* If they are each, whether beleojuig to the 
same country or to different conutries, ca- 
pable according to their Ux domimlii of mar- 
riage with the other, they have tfan capacity 
required by the rule under cousidera^on. In 
short, as in other contracts, so m that of 
marriage, personal capacity must depend on. 
the law of domicil.' 

The capacity of a Mussalman domiciled fat 
England will be regulated by the English law, 
but the capacity of one who is domiciledin thn 
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Mel&d-uhhlAni (i.e. a Muhammadan country^, 
by tho provisions of the Mussalman law. ft 
is, thoreforo, important to consider what the 
requisite conditions are to vest in an indi- 
▼idual the capacity to enter into a valid con- 
tract of marriage. As a general rule, it may 
be remarked, that under tho Islamic law, the 
capacity to contract a valid marriage rests 
oa the same basis as the capacity to enter 
into any other contract ' Among the condi- 
tions which are requisite for the validity of 
u contract of marriage (says the Faidwa-i^ 
Alamgiri^ p. 377), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in tho contracting parties, with 
this dilTcrencG, that whilst the first requisiU 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a marriage cannot bo contracted 
by a mnjnun (riou compos mentis)^ or a boy 
without understanding, tho other two condi- 
tions are required only to give operation to 
the contract, ns tho marnago contracted by a 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on tho consent of 
his guardian.’ Puberty and discretion con- 
stitute, necordingly, tho essential conditions 
of tho capacity to enter into a valid contract 
of mairiagc. A person who is an infant in 
the eye of tho law is disqualified from enter- 
ing into any legal transactions (i€LSsaTufdt-i- 
^haiiyeh — tasarrufdt-i-shar^iah), and is conse- 
quently incompetent to contract a marriage. 
Like tho English common law, however, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinction be- 
tween a contract made by a minor possessed 
of disci otion or understanding and one made 
by a child who docs not possess understand- 
ing. A mariiagc contracted by a minor who 
has not arrived at tho age of discretion, or 
who does not possess understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the consequoiices of the 
act, is a more nullity. 

“ The Mohammadan law fixos no particular 
ago when discretion should bo presumed. 
Under the English law, however, tho ago of 
seven marks the diffeicnco between want of 
understanding in children and ca])acity to 
comprohend the legal cfTects of particular 
acts. The Indian Penal Code also has fixed 
tho ago of seven as tho period when the 
liability for offences should commence. It 
may bo assumed, peihaps not without some 
reason, that tho same principle ought to 
govern cases under the Muhammadan law, 
that is, when a contract of marriage is entered 
into by a child under the age ol seven, it 
will be regarded as a nullity. It is otherwise, 
however, in the case of a marriage con- 
tracted by a person of understanding: 'It 
is valid,’ says the Fatdwa, ' though depen- 
dent for its operation on the consent of tho 
guardian.’ 

" A contract entered into by a person who is 
Insane is. null and void, unless it is made 
during a lucid interval. A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of mairiage without the con- 
sent of his master. Tho Mussalman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom {hnrnyet) as one of 
the conditions to the capacity for marriage. 

" Majority is presumed, among the Hanafis 
And the Shiahs, on the completion of the fif- 


teenth yoar, In the case of both males and 
females, unless there is any evidenoe to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

" Asides puberty and discretion, the capa- 
city to marry requires that there should be 
no legal disability or bar to the union of the 
parties ; that in fact they should not be within 
the prohibited degrees, or so related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 
union nnlawfuL” TSee Syed Ameer All’s Per- 
sonal Law of the MuhammadanSt p. 216.) 

With regard to the consent of the woman, 
Mr. Syed Ameer Ali remarks : — 

" No contract can be said to be complete 
nnless the contracting parties understand its 
nature and mutually consent to it. A con- 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con- 
sent, and when the parties see one another, 
and of their own accord agi'ee to bind them- 
selves, both having the capacity to do so, 
there is no doubt as to the validity of the 
marriage. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally live, and 
the difficulties under which they labour in tho 
exercise of thoir own choice in matrimonial 
matters, the Mohammadan law, with some- 
what woaiying particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not only pro- 
tect themselves from the cupidity of their 
natural guardians, but may also have a 
certain scope in the selection of their hus- 
bands. 

" For example, when a marriage is con- 
tracted on behalf of an adult person of either 
sex, it is an essential condition to its validity 
that such person should consent thereto, or, 
in other words, marriage conti acted without 
his or her authority or consent is null, by 
whonisoover it may have been entered into. 

"Among the lianafis and tho Shiahs, tho 
capacity of a woman, who is adult and sanoy 
to contract herself in marriage is absolute. 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this point. 
It expressly declares that, in the marriage of 
a discreet female (rarhidah) who is adult, no 
guardian is required. ’The Jliddya holds 
the same opinion. A woman (it says) who is 
adult and of sound mind, may be married by 
virtue of her own consent, although the con- 
tract may not have been made or acceded to 
by her guardians, and this whether she be a 
virgin or saibbah. Among the Shafais and tho 
Malikis, althongh the consent of the adult 
virgin is an essential to tho validity of a con- 
tract of marriage entered into on her behalf, 
as among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, she 
cannot contract herself in marriage without 
the intervention of a walL (Hamilton's 
Hiddyahj voL i. p. 95.) 

" Among the ^afais, a woman cannot per- 
sonally consent to the marriage. .The pre- 
sence of the wall, or guardian, is essentially 
necessary to give validity to th^ contract. 
The walVs. intervention is required by the 
Shafais and the Malikis to supplement the, 
presumed incapacity of the woman to under- 
stand the natuie of the contract, to settle 
the terms and other matters of a similar 
import, and to guard the girl from being vic- 
timised by an unscrupulous adventurer^ or 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
nnfitted for her. It is owing to tho impor- 
taxioe and mnltilariousnesq of tho duties with 
^hich a wall is charged, that the Sunni law 
is particala^in ascertaining the order in which 
tho right of guardianship is possesscd^by tho 
different individuals who may he entitled to 
it. ■ The schools are not in accord with refe- 
rence to the order. The Hanaffs entrust tho 
ofiBce first to the agnates in the order of suc- 
cession then to the mother, the sister, the 
relatives on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the £azi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order: The father, the father's father, tho 
eon (by a previous marriage), tho full bro- 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, tho tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi ; t)ius entirely excluding the female 
relations from the wilayet. The Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of guardian only to men, but they adopt an 
order slightly different. They assign tho 
first rank to the sons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second to the father ; 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal uncle, 
cousin, manumittor, and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the question has given 
birth to two different systems. The first of 
these considers the guardian to derive hia 
powers entirely from the law. It conse- 
quently insists not only on his presence at 
the marriage, but on his actual participation 
In giving the consent. According to this view, 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more mstant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate a marriage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
his consent subeoqueqtly This harsh doc- 
trine, however, does not appear to be forced 
in any community following the Maliki or 
Bhafai tenets. The second system is dia- 
metrically opposed to the first, and seems to 
have been enunciated by Shaikh Ziad as the 
doctrine taught by Malik. According to this 
system the right of the- guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtue of the power or special authorisation 
granted by the w^oman ; for the woman once 
emancipated from the patria potestas is mis- 
tress of her own actions. She is not only 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri- 
mony, but can appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and protect her le- 
gitimate intereste. If she think the nearer 
guardian inimically inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one more remote to act for her 
during her marriage. Under this view of 
the law, the guardian acts as an attorney 
on behalf of the woman, deriving all - his 
powers from her and acting* solely for her 
benefit This doctrine has been adopted by 
Al-Karkhi, Ibn al-K&sim, and Ibn-i-Salamun, 
and has been formally enunciated by the 
Algerian Kazis in several consecutive judg- 
ments. When the wait prdferentially entitled 
to act is absent, and his whereabouts un- 


known, when he is a prisoitor or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ten days' journey from the place where the 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then the wilayet passes to tho person next in 
order to him. The Hanafls hold that the 
woman is always entitled to give her con- 
sent without the intervention of a guaidinn. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting on her behalf, ho is presumed to dciive 
his powoi solely from her, so that ho cannot 
act in any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions^ When the 
woman has authorised her guardian to many 
her to a particular individual, or has con- 
sented to a marriage proposed to her by a 
specific person, the guardian has no power to 
marry her to another. Under the Shiah law, 
a woman who is * adult and discreet,' is 
herself competent to enter into a contract of 
marriage. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give her con- 
sent. ‘ If her guardians,' says the Shardya^ 

* refuse to many her to an equal when de- 
sired by her to do so, there is no dolabt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, oven 
against their wish.' The Shiahs agree with 
the Hanafis in giving to females the power 
of representing others in matrimonial con- 
tracts. In a contract of marriage, full re- 
gard is to be paid to the words of a fenwlo 
who is adult and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding , she is, accordingly, not 
only qualified to contract herself, but also 
to act as the agent of anothci in giving ex- 
pression cither to the declaration oi to the 
consent. Tho Ma/dtih and tho Jmmi-ush- 
Shattdtf also declare * that it is npt lequisite 
that the parties through whom a contiact is 
cnteied into should both be malovS, sinfc vMth 
us (the Shiahs) a contract made thiough (tho 
agency or intci mediation of) a female is 
valid.’ To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai law, the marriage of an adult girl 
is not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given thiougb a 
legally authorised u;a/t, who would act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah^ 
law, the woman can consent to her own 
marriage, either with or without a guardiaiv 
or agent.” {Personal Law of the Muharnma^ 
dans, p. 233.) 

IJ. — The Legal Disabilities to Marriage, 

There are nine prohib^ions to maiTiage« 
namely 

1. Oonsanguinityt which includes mother, 
grandmother, sister, niece, ailnt, Ac. 

2. Affinity f which includes mother-in-law, 

step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, Ac. ^ 

3. Fosterage. A man cannot marry his 
foster mother, nor foster sister, unless the 
foster brother and sister were nursed by th# 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
But a man may marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or the foster motliov of his sister. 

4. A man may not marry his wife’s sister 
during his wife’s lifetime, unless she be 
divorced’ 
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IS. A man married to a free woman cannot 
tparry a slave. 

6. It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
-wife or' miiHaddah of another, whether tho 
*iddah be on account of repudiation or death. 
That is, he cannot marry until tho expiration 
of tho woman's Hddah^ or period of proba- 
tion. 

7. A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist, or 
Majusiyah. But ho may marry a Jewess, or 
ii Christian, or a Sabcan. 

8. A woman is prohibited by reason of pro- 
perty. For example , it is not lawful for a man 
to marry his own slavo, or a Avomau her 
bondsman. 

9. A woman is prohibited by repudiation or 
divorce. If a man pronounces throe divorces 
upon a wife who is free, or Iavo upon a slave, 
she is not lawful to him until she shall have 
been regularly espoused by another man, who 
having duly consummated tho marriage, 
afterwards divorces her, or dios, and her 
iddah from liim be accomplished. 

Mr. Syed Amcor All says : — 

“ The prohibitinim may bo divided into four 
Heads, viz. or absolute ^ jjrohiOitive or 

diiectory. They arise in the first place from 
legitimate and illogitimate relationship of 
blood (consangc^inity) ; secondly, from alliance 
or affinity (a/-musdhurat)] thirdly, from fos- 
terage (ar-7?rd*); and, fourthly, from com- 
pletion of number (i.e. four). The ancient 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mothers 
and mothers-in-law on one side, and step-sons 
and sons-in-law on the other. Tho Kui^n 
expressly forbids this custom: ‘Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had to wife 
(except Avhat is already past), for this is an 
'uncleanlino^s and abomination, and an evil 
way.’ (^Sui ah iv. ’JO.) Then come the more 
definite piohibitioiis in the next verse: ‘Ye 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, your 
daughters, youi sisters, aud your aunts, both 
on tho fathci’s and on the mother's side ; your 
brothers’ daughteis and your sister’s daugh- 
ters ; your motbois who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters ; your wives’ motheis, 
your daughters-in-law, born of your wives 
W’ith Avhom yo have cohabited. Ye are also 
prohibited to take to A\ife tAvo sisters (except 
what is already past), nor to marry women 
\vho are already married.’ (Surah iv. 27.) 

*• Tho prohibitions founded on consanguinity 
Uahrimu 'i}~nasab) are tho same among the 
Sunnis as among tho Shiahs. No marriage 
can be contracted Avith the ascendants, with 
the descendants, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their de 
ecendants, Avith paternal and maternal uncles 
and aunts. Nor can a maniage be contracted 
with a natural offspring or [his or her de- 
, Bcendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage is 
forbidden for fosterage in tho same order as 
in the case of nasab. The Sunnis, however, 
permit marriage in spite of fosterage in the 
following cases : The marriage of the father 
' of the child with the mother of his child’s 
foster-mother, or with her daughter ; the mar- 
riage of the foster-mother with the brother 
of the child whom she has fostered \ the mar- 
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‘riage with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
aunt? The rclationshi^A by fosterage arises 
among the Shiahs when the child has been 
really nourished at the breast of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is required 
that the child should have been suckled at 
least fifteen times, or at least a day and 
night. Among tho Hanatis, it is enough if it 
have been suckled only once. Among the 
•Shafais it is necessary that it should have 
been suckled four times. There is no dif- 
ference among the Sunnis and the Shiahs re- 
garding tho prohibitions arising from alliance. 
Under the Shiah laAv, a Avoman against A\hom 
a proceeding hyladn (Ivan) has taken place on 
tho ground of her adultery, and who is thereby 
divorced from her husband, cannot under any 
circumstance re-marry him. The Shafais 
and Malikis agree in this opinion with the 
.Shiahs. Tho Ilanafis, however, allow a rc- 
marnago with a Avoman divorced by ladn. 
The Shiahs as well as the Shafais, Malikis, 
and Hanbalis, hold that a mamage with a 
woman who is already pregnant (by anothci) 
is absolutely illegal. According to the 
Hiddya, however, it Avould appear that Abu 
Hanifah and his disciple Muhammad Aveic of 
opinion that such a marriage amis allowable. 
The practice among tho Indian Haiiifis is 
variable. But generally speaking, such mar- 
riages are regarded with extreme disappro- 
bation. Amc’Y the Shafais, Malikis aud 
Hanbalis, maiiiages aro prohibited durmg 
the state of ihtdin (pilgi imago to Makkah), 
so that when a mamage is contracted by Iavo 
persons, either of whom is a follower of tho 
doctrines of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on the pilgrimage, it is illegal. The 
Hanafis regard such mallIagC'^ to l)c legal. 
With the Shiahs, though a mamage in a state 
of ihirdm is, in an}*' case, illegal, the A\oman is 
not piohibitcd to the man always, unless he 
was aw'are of the illegality of the union. All 
the schools piohibit coiitcmi)OiancoU'> mai- 
riages Avith two women so iclaled to each 
other that, supposing eithei of them to be a 
male a marriage between them would be 
illegal. Illicit inteicouise between a man 
and a Avoman, accoidmg to the Hanafis and 
Shiahs, prohibits tho man from mairying tho 
Avoman’s mother as well as hei daughter. 
Tho observ^ student of tho laAv of the tAvo 
principal sects which divide the world of 
Isldm, cannot fail to notice the distinctive 
pecuharity existing between them in respect 
I to their attitude to outsido people. The 
nations who adopted the Shiah doctrines 
never seem to have come into contact with 
the Christian races of the West to any marked 
extent ; whilst their relations wdth the Mago- 
Zoroastiians of tho East were both intimate 
and lasting. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
seem always to have been more or less in- 
fluenced by the Western nations. • In conse- 
quence of the different positions Avhioh the 
followers of the sects occupied towards non- 
Muslims, a wide divergence exists between 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
intermarriages between Muslims and non- 
, ly has already been pointed out 
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tHat the EnxAn, for political reasons, forbade 
all nnionB between Mussalmans and idolaters. 
It said in explicit terms, * Marry not a 
w6man of the Polytheists {Mushrikin) until 
she embraces Isl&m.' But it also declared 
that * such women as are mxthsinas (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,' 
or belieTing in a revealed or moral religion, 
* are lawful to Muslims.' 

ofVom these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conclusions have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two schools. 
The Sunnis^ recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contracted between a Muslim on one 
side, and a Hebrew or a Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar- 
riage between a Mussalman and a Magi an or 
a Hindu woman -is invalid. The Akhbari 
Shiahs and the Mutazalns agree with the 
Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do not re- 
cognise ns legal a permanent contract of mar- 
riage between Muslims and the followers of 
any other creed. They allow, bowcvei, tem- 
porary contrncts extending over a term of 
years, or a certain specified period, with a 
Chiistian, Jew, or a Magian female. Abu 
Hanifah permits a Mussalman to many a 
Sabeaii w'oman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham- 
mad and the other Sunni Imams, hold such 
unions illegal. 

“ A female Muslim cannot under any cir- 
cumstances mairy a non- Muslim. Both schools 
prohibit a Muhammadan from mariying an 
idolatrous female, or one who worships tbo 
stars or any kind of fetish whatsoever. 

** These prohibitions are relative in their 
natnre and in tbcir effect. They do not 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage. 
For example, when a Muhammadan marries 
a Hindu woman in a place where the laws of 
Islam are in force, the marriage only is in- 
valid, and does not affect the statu-s of legi- 
timacy of the offspring.'’ ^See Penonal Law 
oj the Muhammadans^ p. 220.) 

III,^The Religious Cereinong. 

The Muhammadan law appoints no specific 
religious ceremony, nor aie any religious rites 
necessary for the conti action of a valid mar- 
riage. Legally, a maiTiuge contracted between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
into the contract, is valid and binding, if en- 
tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses. And the bhrah law even dis- 
penses with witnesses. 

In India theie is little diiTcrcnco between 
the rites that aie practised at the marriage 
ceremonies of the Shi'ahs and Sunnis. 

, In all cases the religious ceremony is left 
entirely to the discretion of the Qazi or per- 
eon who pcifoims the ceremony, and conse- 
quently there is no uniformity of ritual. 
Some Qazis merely recite the Futihah fthe 
first chapter of the Qur'an), and the durua, or 
blessing. Thu following is the more common 
Older of perfoiming the service. The Qu?I, 
the bridegroom, and the bride's attorney, witl^ 
the witnesses, having assembled in some con-^ 
venient place (but not in a mosque), arrange- 
ments are made as to the amount of dower or 


maTtt\ The bridegroom then repeats after 
the Qazi the following : — 

1. The Istighfar* 1 desire forgiveness 
from God.” 

2. The four Qufs. The four chapters of 
the Qur’an commencing with the word ** Qul ’* 
(cix., cxii., cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the sub- 
ject of marriago, and appear to be selected 
on account of their brevity. 

3. The Kalimahy or Creed. There is 
no Deity but God, and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God.” 

4. The Si/wutu 'l-Iu\dn. A profession of 
belief in God, thu Angels, the Scriptures, the 
Prophets, the RoBurrection, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil. 

The Qazi then requests the bride’s at- 
torney to take the hand of the bridegroom, 
and to say, “ Such an one’s daughter, by the 
Agency of her attorney and by the testimony 
of two witnesses, has, in your marriage with 
her, had such a dower settled upon her , do 
you consent to it ? ” To which tbo bride- 
groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
well as to the dower already settled upon her, 
1 consent, I consent, I consent.” 

After this the Qazi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer : “ 0 great God I 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Saiab, Joseph and Zalikhn, 
Moses and_ Zipporah, his highness Muham 
mad and ‘Ayishah, and his highness ‘AH al> 
Murtaza unci Fatimatii ’z-Zabra.” 

The ceremony being over, tho bridegroom 
embraces his friends and receives their con- 
gratulations. 

According to the Durni 'l-Mukhtdr, p. 196, 
and all schools of Muslim law, tho bridegroom 
is entitled to see his wife before the marriago, 
but Eastein customs very rarely allow -th 3 
exercise of this right, and tho husband, gene- 
rally speaking, sees his wife for tho drat 
time when leading her to tho nuptial 
chamber. 

IV . — T^c Mmringp Festivities. 

Nikak is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicings which have been variously de- 
scribed by Oriental travellers, but thoy aro 
not parts of either the civil or religious cere- 
monies 

Tho following account of a shddl or wed- 
ding in Hindustan is abridged (with soma 
correction) from Mrs. Meer Hasan AH's 
Musalmdns of India. 

The marriage ceremony usually ocenpies 
three days and three nights. Tho day being 
fixed, the mother of tho brido actively em- 
ploys tho intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for tho young lady’s depart ura 
from the patci-nul roof with suitable articles, 
which might prove the bride was not senti 
forth to her now family without proper pro- 
vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with tbo neces- 
sary furniture ; a silver pawn-dan, shaped^ 
very like an English spice-box ; a chillumchi 
or wash-hand basin ; a lota or water-jug, re* 
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flembling an old-fashioned coffee-pot ; a silver 
l^gnn, or spittoon; a soi'ai, or water-bottle; 
silver basins for water; several dozens of 
copper pots, plates, and spoons for cooking; 
dishes, plates and platters in endless variety ; 
and numerous other articles needful for house- 
keeping, including a looking-glass for the 
bride’s toilette, masnads, cushions, and 
carpets. 

On the first day the ladies' apartments of 
both houses are completely filled with visi- 
tors of all grades, from the wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquaintance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most valuable ornaments. The poor 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a dark 
closet or room during the whole three days’ 
merriment, whilst the, happy bridegroom is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con- 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party vying in personal attentions to him. 
The ladies are occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native songs 
and music of the domnis, smoking the huqqa, 
eating pawn, dinner, Ac. Company is their 
delight and time passes pleasantly with them 
in such an assoiubly. 

The second day is one of bustle and pre- 
paration in the bride’s borne; it is spent in 
.arranging the various articles that are to 
accompany the bride’s vmyndi or (the 

Lawsonia tnermis)^ which is forwarded in the 
evening to the bridogi'oom’s house with groat 
parade. The herb mayndi or hinnd is in 
general request amongst the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyeing the hands and feet ; 
nnd IS considered by them an indispensable 
article to thou* comfoit, keeping those mem- 
bers cool, and a groat ornament to the person. 
Long established custom obliges the bride to 
send mnyndi on the second night of the nup- 
tials to tho bridegroom ; and to make the 
event more conspicuous, presents proportioned 
to the means of tho party accompany the 
trays of prepared mayndu 

The female friends of the bride’s family 
attend tho proeession in covered conveyances, 
an.d tho male guests on horses, elephants, and 
in palkies ; trains of servants and bands of 
music swell the procession (amongst persona 
of distinction) to a magnitude inconceivable 
to those who have not visited the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst the bride’s presents with mayndi 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
full-dress suit for the bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette ; confectionery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, and a 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevertheless esteemed luxu- 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essential to the occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar-candy, 
which forms the source of amusement when 
the bridegroom is under the dominion of tho 
females in his mother's zananah. The fire- 
works sent with the presents &re concealed 
in flowers formed of the transparent uberuck ^ 
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thefid flowers are set out in frames, and re« 
present beds of flowers in their varied forma 
and colours ; these in their number and gay 
appearance have a pretty effect in the pro- 
cession, interspersed with the trays contain- 
ing the dresses, Ac. All the trays are first 
covered with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies of broad- 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours. 

The mayndi procession having reached tha 
bridegroom’s house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of the 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father’s hall; the ladies to the youth’a 
mother, who in all possible state is prepared 
to receive the bride’s friends. 

The ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witness, throngh the blinds of bamboo, the- 
important process of dressing the bridegroom 
in his bride’s presents. The centre purdah is 
let down, in which are openings to admit the 
hands and feet ; and close to this purdah a 
low stool IS placed. When all these prelimi- 
nary preparations aro made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assembly that “the bridegroom is 
wanted’’; nnd he then enters tho zananah 
courtyard, amidst the deafening sounds of 
trumpets and drums from without, and a 
serenade from tho female singers within. He 
seats himself on tho stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands ho receives from the hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist 
mayndi is then tied on w'lth bandages by 
hands be cannot see, and, if time admits, one 
hour is requisite to fix the dye bright and 
permanent on the hands and feet. Dui-ing 
this delay, the hour is passed in lively dia- 
logues with the several purdahed dames, who 
have all the advantages of seeing though 
themselves unseen ; the singers occasionally 
lauding his praise m extempore strains, after 
describing the loveliness of his bride (whom 
they know nothing about), and foretelling the 
happiness which awaits him in his marriage, 
but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. The sugar-qandy, broken into small 
lumps, is presented by the ladies whilst his 
hands and feet are fast bound in the bandages 
of mayndi ; but aS he cannot help himself, 
and it is an omen of good to eat the bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure he will 
try to catch the morsels which they present 
to his mouth and then draw back, teasing the 
3^outh with their banterings, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seize 
the fingers also with the dain^, to tho 
general amusement of the whole party and 
the youth’s entire satisfaction. 

The mayndi supposed to have done its duty 
the bandages are removed, the old nui'se of 
his infancy (always retained for life), assists 
him with w'ater to wash off the leaves, dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him wiAi perfumes, 
and robes him in his bride’s presents. Thus 
attired, he takes leave of' hie tormentors,, 
sends respectful’ messages ' to his bride's 
family, and bows hia way from their guar<«; 
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aiansbfo to tbe male apartment, where he is 
ICreetoa by a flonrieh of tmmpete and the con> 
Violations of .the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and embrace him cor- 
dially. 

.The dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegroom’s guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured oonviTiality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consists of 
angar and water sherbet. The dancing* 


women^s perfoimanoes, the dlsV7> of flre«- 
works, the dinner, pawn, and uuqqah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the dawn of morning 
roaches. 

he bride's female friends take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom's departure from 
the zananah, after which they hasten away 
to the bride's assembly, to detail the whole* 
business of their mission. 



BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE IN AFGHANISTAN. (A. F. Hole.) 


The third day, the eventful barat, arrives 
io awaken in the •heart of a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affection ; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great solace 
of her life under many domestic trials ; at 
any rate, she transfers her beloved child to 
another protection. All marriages are not 
oqually happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fate, in the good mother's calcula- 
tion. Her darling child may be the favoured 


of Heaven, for which she prays ; she may be 
however, the miserable first wife of a licen- 
tious pluralist ; nothing is certain, but she 
will strive to trust in God’s mercy, that the 
event prove a happy one to her dearly-loved 
girl. 

The young bride is in close confinement 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; 
on the third, she is tormented with theprepa* 
rations for her departure; The •maynJFt most 
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be applied to her hands and feet, the formid- 
able operations of bathing, drying her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gums, and teeth with antimony, (Ixing on her 
the wedding ornamcntH, the nose-ring pre- 
sented by her husband's family; the many 
rings to be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings fixed in her cars, arc all so many 
new trials to her, which though a complica- 
tion of inconvenience, sho cannot venture to 
murmur at, and therefore submits to with the 
passive weakness of a lamb. 

Towards the close of tho evening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, Iho marriage por- 
tion is set in order to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own amusements for 
the day : the mother is too much occujded i 
with her daughter’s affairs to give much of 
her timo or attention to them , noi do the}' ! 
expect it, for they all knoNv by expciicnce | 
the nature of a mother’s duties at such an < 
interesting period. 

The hi idegroom's house is nearly in the 
same state of bustle as the bride’s, though of 
a very different description, as the pioparing 
for the reception of n luido is an cr\'cnt of vast 
importance m the opinion of n Mu'talinan 
Tho gontlcinen a.ssei-jblo in the evening, and 
are regaled with sherbet and the hu«|';ab, and 
entertained with the in/nrA’Singing.anfl fire- 
works, until the appointed houi for setting 
out in the procession to fetch the bnde to 
her ocw home. 

Tho procession is on a grand scale : cverv 
friend or acquaintance, togctlici with then 
elephants, arc pressed into tho service of the 
bridegroom on this night of Barfit. The 
young man himself is mounted on a handsome 
charger, the legs, tail, and mane of which 
are dyed with mayndi, ^\bllst the ornamental 
furnituic of the horse is splendid with span- 
gles and embroidery. The dress of tho bride- 
groom IS of gold cloth, riclily tiimmed, w'ltli 
a turban to correspond, to the top of which , 
is fastened an immense biuicli of silver trim- | 
ming, that falls over his face to his waist, 
and answcis the purpose of a mmI (this is in , 
Billet keeping with the Hindu custom at • 
their man lage processions) A sulect few of 
the females fiom llio bi idegi ooiii’s house 
attend in liis train to biiiig lionio the bride, 
accompanied by innumeiable toichcs, with 
bands of music, .soldieis, and sci vants, to give 
effect to iIk' procession. On thni .iiiival at 
tho gale of the biide's icsi<leiu-c, the gentle- 
men aio intioduccd to thefatlioi\ aji.ii tments, 
wbeie llro-w'orks, iiuisie, and singing, occupy 
thou time and attention until the hour for 
dcpaituro anives. 

Tho marriage coreniony is performed in the 
pre.scnec of witnohses, alihough the biidc is 
not seen hv any of tho nialos at the time, not 
oven by her husband, until they have been 
lawfully un’tcd according to the common form. 

The MauUiw’i commonccs by calling on tho 
young maiden by namo, to answer to his dc- 
luaiul, Is it by your own coiisont this mar- 
riage takes place w'llh ? naming the 

person who is the bridegroom ; the brido 
answers, ** It is by my consent.” The Maulawi 
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then explains the law of Mul]iammad, ead 
reads a certain chapter from that portion of 
the Qur’an which binds the parties in holy 
wedlock. He then turns to the young man, 
and asks him to name the sum he proposes 
as his wife’s dowry. The bridegroom thus 
called upon, names ten, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a hundred lacs of rupees ; the Maulawi re- 
peats to all picsentthe amount proposed, and 
then prays that tho youug couple thus united 
may be blessed in this world and in eternity. 
All the gentlemen theq retire except the bride- 
groom, who is delayed entering the hall until 
the bride’s guests have retreated into the side 
rooms ; as soon as this is accomplished he is 
introduced into tho presence of his mother- 
in-law and her daughter by tho women ser- 
vants. He studiously avoids looking up as 
he enters the hall, because, according to tho 
custom of this people, he must first see his 
wife’s face in a looking-glass, which is placed 
before the young couple, when he is seated on 
the mnsnad by his bride. Happy for him if 
he then beholds a face that bespeaks the 
genth* l»eing he hopes Fate has destined to 
make him happy If otherwise, he must sub- 
mit , th«uc IS no untying tho sacred contract. 

Many absiiid customs follow this first in- 
troduction of tho bride and bridegroom. When 
tho piocessioM IS all formed, tho goods an4 
chat ted of the bride are loaded on tho 
heads of the carriers , the bridegroom con- 
I vcys his young wife in his arms to the 
I covered palankeen, w'bich is in readiness 
I witbjn tlic court, and the procession moves 
j off in grand st\lc. with a perpetual din of 
! noisv music, until they ariive at the bride- 
I groom’s mansion. 

The poor mother has, perliaps, had many 
I Struggles with her own heart to save her 
I daughter's feelings during the preparation for 
, depaiturc, but when the separation takes 
place, the scone is affecting beyond descrip- 
tion. I never witnessed anything equal to it 
in othei societic>» ; indeed, so powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that she 
raioly acquiies her usual composure until 
her daughter is allowed to revisit her, which 
is gciieially within a w'eck after her marriage. 
(See Mis. Mecr Hasan Ali’s Indian Musal^ 
7nans, vol. i. p. 4(1.) 

The above description of a wedding in India 
has been selected as icprescntativc of such 
ceiemonio.s ; but there is no uniform custom of 
celebrating ^Muslim nuptiahs, the nuptial 
ceremonies in Afghanistan being much more 
simple in their character, ns will be seen by 
the illustration given on the preceding page. 

Mr. Lane, in his J/oc/eiii HgyptimiSf gives 
tho following intorostiiig account of a wedding 
in Kgypt ■ — 

*'Mariiagcs in Cairo are generally con- 
ducted. Ill the case of a virgin, in the follow- 
ing mannor; but m that of a widow, or n 
divorced woman, with little ceremony. Moat 
commonly, tho mot her, or some other near 
female relation, of the youth or man who is 
desirous of obtaining a wife, describes to him 
the personal and other qualifications of the 
young women with whom .she is acquainted, 

.41 
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•al greets I 1 I 9 4Sl9loe ; or he employs a 
^IcXuAi^* fir *hliatibeh’ ([^d/i6aA), a 
Wnan who9e xegolcr bnsinesB it is to assist 
iQjDiiiQ snohoiises. Sometimeetwo or more 
woinen of this profe^aion are employed. A 
ItJii^t'beh ffivea her report confidentially, de- 
^e su^l as being like a gazelle, 
pfet^gnd lel^gant and young; and another 
aa HOT prettyw but rlohi and so forth. If the 
nan sate another a&d other near female 
relatfoxur, two'or thne of these usually go 
ivith sb hhatl»eh to pay Tisits to several 
hareenSy^Q^hioh she has access in her pro- 
fessional olmcacter of a match-maker; for she 
is ea^h>yed as much by the women as the 
men* She sometimes, also, exercises the 
tradfi of a ^deHaleh’ (or broker), for the 
sale^ tf omanentSs clothing, ^c., which pro- 
cures her admission into almost every 
^reem. The women who accompany her in 
seaithofi^wife for their relation, are intro- 
duced to the different hareems merely as 
otdhnQVoiaitors; and as such, if disappointed, 
they soon take their leave, though the objeoi 
of their visit is, of course, well understood by 
the Other party ; but If they find among the 
females of a family ^and they are sure to see all 
who are marriageable) a girl or young woman 
havii^ the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
if the proposed match be not at once dis- 
approved of, what property, ornaments, &c., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
father of the intended bride be dead, she may 
perhaps possess one or more houses, shops, &c. ; 
and in almost every case, a marriageable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors, having asked these and other ques- 
tions, bring their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
he gives a present to the khat’beh, and sends 
her again to the family of his intended wife, 
to make knoavn to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an exaggerated description of 
his personal attractions, wealth, &c. For 
instance, she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any prope^y, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 
<My daughter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beard- 
less, has plenty of money, dresses hand- 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
his luxuries alone ; he wants you as his com- 
panion; he will give you everything that 
money can procure ; be is a stayer at home, 
and will spend his whole time with you, 
caressing and fondling you.’ 

M The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 
without her consent, if she be not arrived at 
the age of puberty ; but after she has attained 
that age, she may choose a husband for 
berself, and appoint any man to arrange and 
e fteot her marriage. In the former case, how- 
ever, the khefbeb and the relations of a girl 
sought in marriage usually endeavour to 
obt^ her consent to the proposed union. 
Yexy often a father objects to giving a 
dojighter in marriage to a man who is not of 


the same prefenkion or trade as himself ; and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
elder I The bridegroom can soarcoly ever 
obtain even a snrroptitious glance at the fea- 
tures of his bride, until he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society ; in which case it is 
easy enough for him to see her faoe. 

** When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a * wekeel ’ (wakil, or deputy), 
to settle the compact ahd conclude the con- 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary; and in this case, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) her nearest 
adult male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs the oflice 
of wekeel ; but if she be of age, she appoints 
her own wekeel, or may even make the con- 
tract herself ; though this is seldom done. 

** After a youth or man has made choice of 
A female to demand in marriage, on the report 
of his female relations, or that of the khat*- 
beb, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
arrangements before described with her and 
her relations in the hareem, he repairs with 
two or three of his friends to her, wekeel. 
Having obtained the wekeel’s consent to the 
union, if the intended bride be under agq, he 
asks what is the amount of the required 
mahr (or dowry). 

** The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par- 
ties he in possession of a moderately good in- 
come, is about a thousand riyals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings) ; or, sometimes, not 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal- 
culate the dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piasters (about five pounds sterling) each ; 
and fix its amount at ten purses or more. 

** It must be borne in mind that we are con- 
sidering the case of a virgin bride ; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, as in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
frequently takes place ; if a thousand riyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred ; the former 
party theq gradually lowering the demand, 
and the other increasing the offer, they at 
length agi'ee to fix it at eight hundred. It is 
generally stipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-contract is made ; and the remain- 
ing third held in 'reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband’s death. 

This affair being settled, and confirmed by 
all persons present reciting the opening chapter 
of the Karan (theFat’bah), an early day (per- 
haps the day next following) le appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the*-oere- 
mony of the marriage-contract, which itf pro- 
perly qalled ^ akd en-nikah' (^*aqdu *n^rukdli). 
The making this contract- i» commonly called 
* ketb el-kitdh* Uitab^ or the writing 
of the writ); but it is very seldoip the case 
that any document ia written to confirm the 
marriage, unless the bridegroom is about to 
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travel to another place, and fears that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
'where witnesses of the contract cannot be 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
IS concluded immediately after the arrange- 
ment respecting the dowry, but more generally 
n day or two after. 

** On the day appointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking 'with him 
that portion of the dowry which he has pro- 
mised to pay on this occasion. He and his 
companions are received by the bride's 
wekeel, and two. or more friends of the latter 
are usually present. It is necessary that 
there be two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to the marriage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro- 
cured* All persons present recite the Fat’- 
hah; and the bridegroom then pa3'’s the 
money. After this* the marriage-contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bride- 
groom and the bride's wekeel sit upon the 
ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp each other's right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and pressing them against 
each other. A * fekeeh ’ (faqih) is generally 
employed to instruct them what they are to 
say. Having placed a handkerchief over tboir 
joined hands, he usually prefaces the words of 
the contract with a khutbeh (iiAuf 6aA), consist- 
. ing of a few words of exhortation and prayer, 
with quotations from the Kuran and Traditions, 
on the excellence and advantages of marriage. 
He then desires the bride’s wekeel to say, * I 
betroth (or marrj') to thee my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed me her wekeel), 
such a one (naming the bride), the virgin [or 
the adult], for a dowry of such an amount.’ 
(The words ‘ for a dowry,’ drc., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride's wekeel having said 
this, the bridegroom says, * I accept from 
thee her betrothal [or marriage] to myself, 
and take her under my care, and myself to 
afford her my protection; and yo who are 
present bear '^N'itness of this.' The wekeel 
addresses the bridegroom m the same manner 
a second and a third time; and each time, 
the latter replies as before. Both then gene- 
rally add, * And blessing bo on the Apostles : 
and praise bo to God, the Lord of the beings 
of the whole world. Amen.’ After which all 
present again repeat the Fat’hah. It is not 
always the same form of khutbeh that is re- 
cited on these occasions ; any form may be 
"'used, and it may be repeated by any person ; 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether 
omitted.' 

« The contract concluded, the bridegroom 
sometimes (but seldom, unless be be a person 
of the lower orders) kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present ; and they 
are presented with sharbat, and generally re- 
main to dinner. Each of them receives an 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride ; except the fekeeh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a small 
gold coin tied up in it, from the bridegroom. 
Before the persons assembled on this occa- 
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sion disperse, they settle when the *ley1^b 
ed-dakhloh ’ is to be. This is the niglxt when 
the brido is brought to the house Of th^ 
bridegi'oom, and the latter, for the first timOi 
visits her. 

** The bridegroom should receive his hrida 
on tho eve of Friday, or that of Monday ; but 
the former is generally esteemed the mora 
fortunate period. Let us say^ for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him oit 
the eve of Friday. 

During two or three or more preceding 
nights, the street or quarter in which the bride- 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lanterns, or with lanterns and small Umps, 
some suspended from cords drawn across from 
the brid^room’s and several other houses oq 
each side to the houses opposite; and several 
small silk flags, each of two colouTSf gene- 
rally red and green, are attached to these or 
other cords. 

An entertainment is also given on oaoh Of 
these nights, particularly on the last night 
before that on which the wedding is concluded, 
at the bridegi'oom’s house. On these occa- 
sions, it is customary for the persons invited, 
and for all intimate friends, to send presents 
to his house, a day or two before the feast 
which they purpose or expect to' attend. 
They generally send sugar, ^offee, rice, wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articloA are\ 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or Wood, 
and covered with a silk or embroidered ker« 
chief. The guests are entertained on these 
occasions by musicians and totle or female 
singers, by dancing girls, or the perform* 
ance of a * khatmeh ’ (khattmah\ or a *. zlkt ' 
{zikr), 

** The customs which I am now about to 
describe are observed oy those classes that 
compose the main bulh of the popalatign of 
Cairo. 

** On the preceding Wednesday (or on the 
Saturday if the 'wedding be to conclude on 
the eve of Monday), at about the hour of 
noon, or a little later, the bride goes in stoto 
to the bath. The procession to the bgth in 
called ' Zeffet el-Hammarn.' It is heeded 
by a party of musicians, with a hautboy or 
two, and drums of different kinds. Some- 
timos at tho head of the bride’s party, ai'o 
two men, who carry the utensils and Uneil 
used in the bath, upon two round frays, each 
of which is covered with an embroidered or 
a plain silk kerchief ; also a sakka (saqqd) who 
gives water to any of the passengers, if asked ; 
and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
* kamkam,' or bottle, of plain or gilt silTei-, 
or of china, containing rose-water, or 
oiange-flower water, which, ha occasionally 
sprii^les on the passengers ; and tba other, 
a <mibkharah* (or perfuming vessel) oF 
silver, with aloes-wood, or some other odori- 
ferous substance, burning in it; but itr ia 
seldom that the procession is thus attended. 
In general, the first persons among the bride’s 
party are several of her married female 
relations and friends, walking in pairs; and 
next, a number of young virgins. The for- 
mer are dressed in. the usual manner, coTfred 
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with the black silk habarah ; the latter haxe 
white silkhabarahs, or shawls. Then follows 
the bride, w'alking under a canopy of silk, of 
30xne gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, or 
yellow; or of two coloui's, composing wide 
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stripes, often rose-colour and yellow. It is 
carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
each corner, and is open only in front ; and at 
the top of each of the four poles is attached 
an embroidered handkerchief. 


A B&IDAL rnoCEaSION IN CAXEO. 


“ The dress of the bride, during this pro- } 
cession, entirely conceals her person. She is 
generally covered from head to foot with u 
red kashmere shawl ; or with a white or 
yellow shawl, though rarely. Upon her head 


(From Lni * / jji t( jna ) 

is placed a small pa.stcboard cap, or crown. 
The shawl is placed over this, and conceals 
from the \iow of the public the iicher ai tides 
I of her dress, her face, and her jewels, Ac., 

I except one or two ‘ kussahs ’ (and sometimes 
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other ornuneiitB}, generally of diamond! and 
omeralde, attached to that part pf the shawl 
which coTers her forehead. 

“ She is accompanied by two or three of 
,her female relations within the canopy ; and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk- 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em- 
ployed in fanning her, with a large fan of 
black ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the 
front of which is usually ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Sometimes one zeffeh, 
with a single canopy, serves for two brides, 
who walk side by side. The procession 
moves very slowly, and generally pursues a 
circuitous route, for the sake of greater dis- 
play. On leaving the house, it turns to the 
right. It is closed by a second party of mu- 
sicians, similar to the first, or by two or three 
drummers. 

** In the bridal processions of the lower 
•orders, which are often conducted in the same 
manner as that above described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill cries of joy called ‘ zaghareet ’ ; 
And females of the poorer classes, when 
merely spectators of a zeffeh, often do the 
same. The whole bath is sometimes hired for 
the bride and her party exclusively. 

** They pass several hours, or seldom less 
than two, occupied in washing, sporting, and 
feasting ; and frequently * 'al’mehs,* or 
female singers, are hired to amuse them in 
the bath ; they then return in the same order 
in which they came. 

** The expense of the zeffeh falls on the rela- 
tions of the bride, but the feast that follows 
it is supplied by the bridegroom. 

** Having returned from the bath to the 
house of her family, the bride and her com- 
panions sup together. If ’al’mehs have con> 
tributed to the festivity in the bath, they, 
also, return with, the bride, to renew their 
concert. Their songs are always on the sub- 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions their presence. After the company 
have been thus entertained, a large quantity 
of henna having been prepared, mixed into a 
paste, the bride takes a lump of it in her 
hand, and receives contributions (called * nu- 
koot ') fioiii her guests ; each of them sticks 
a coin (usually of gold) in the henna which 
she holds upon her hand ; and when the lump 
is closely stuck with these coins, she scrapes 
it off her bund upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Having collected in this manner from 
all her guests, some more henna is applied to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with pieces of linen ; and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they are 
found to bo sufficiently dyed with its deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
remainder of the dj'o for their own hands 
This night is called * Leylet el-Hennd,’ or, 
* ^he Night of the Henna.’ 

^It is on this night, and sometimes also 
during the latter half of the preceding day, 
that the bridegroom gives his chief entertain- 
ment. 

Mohabbazeen * (or low farce -players) 
-oftBii perforin op this occasion befors the 
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honss; or, if it be lalrge efiongh, in the court. 
The other and more common performances by 
which the guests are amused, have been before 
mentioned. ^ f 

On the following day, the bride goes in 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. 
The procession before described is called * the 
zeffeh of the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, which is the more important, and which 
is therefore particularly called ‘Zeffet el- 
’Arooseh,’ or * the Zeffeh of the Bride.’ In 
some cases, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is conducted 
privately to the bath, and only honoured 
with a zeffeh to the bridegroom’s house. This 
procession is exactly similar to the former. 
The bride and her party, after breakfasting 
together, generally set out a little after midday. 

“ They proceed in the same order, and at 
the same slow pace, as in the zeffeh of the 
bath ; and, if the house of the bridegroom is 
near, they follow a circuitous loute, through 
several principal streets, for the sake of dis- 
play. The ceremony usually occupies thiee 
or more hours. 

Sometimes, before bridal proces&ions of 
this kind, two swordsmen, clad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in a 
mock combat ; or two peasants cudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person who has the art of performing some 
extraordinary feat to amuse the spectators is 
almost sure of being a welcome assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. When the 
Scyyid Omar, the Nakeel el-Ashraf (or chief 
of the descendants of the Prophet), who was 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
’Alee to the dignity of Basha of Egypt, mar- 
ried a daughter, about forty-five years since, 
there walked before the procession a young 
man who had made an incision in his abdo- 
men, and drawn out a large portion of his 
intestines, which he carried before him on a 
silver tray. After the procession he restoied 
them to their proper place, and remained m 
bed many days before ho recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disgusting act. 
Another man, on the same occasion, ran a 
sword through his arm, before the crowding 
spectators, and then bound over the wound, 
without withdrawing the sword, several hand- 
kerchiefs, which were soaked with the blood. 
These facts were described to me by an eye- 
witness. A spectacle of a more singular and 
more disgusting nature, used to be not un- 
common on similar occasions, but is now 
very seldom witnessed. Sometimes, also, 

* ha wees ’ (or conjurors and sleight-of-hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of trioks on these 
occasions. But the most common of all the 
performances here mentioned are the mock 
fights. Similar exhibitiohs are also sometimes 
witnessed on the occasion of a circumcision 
Grand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
a numbers of cars, each bearing a group of 
persons of some manufacture or trade, per- 
forming the usual work of their craft; even 
such as builders, white washers, including’ 

members of all, or ahnost ail, the arte and 
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1&«niifftotiirM praotisad in tbe metropolis. In 
one car there are generally some men making 
ooffee, irhioh they occasionally present to 
Bpeotators; in another, instmmental musi- 
olaaf, and in another, ’armehs (or female 
Singers). 

^ ** The bride, in zefiFehs of this kind, is some- 
tixoas conveyed in a close European carnage, 
but more frequently, she and her female rela- 
tione and friends are mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musicians and female singers, 
before and behind them, close the proces- 
sion. 

** The bride and her party, having arrived at 
the bridegroom’s house, sit down to a repast. 
Her friends shortly after take their departure, 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women ; usually the belldneh. The 
ensuing night is called * Leylet ed-Dakhleh,’ 
or * the Night of the Entrance.' 

** The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset 
he goes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, or he merely does the latter at home ; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waits till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
lie should repair to some celebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young, he is 
generally honoured with a zeffeh on this occa- 
sion. In this case he goes to the mosque 
preceded by musicians with drums and a 
hautboy or two, and accompanied by a num- 
ber of friends, and by several men bearing 
< mashals ' The mashals are a kind 

of cresset, that is, a staff with a cylindrical 
frame of iron at the top, filled with fiaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these 
receptacles for fire. The party usually pro- 
ceeds to the mosque with a quick pace, and 
without much order. A second group of 
musicians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession. 

** The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuftan with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kashmere shawl of the same colour for 
his turban, and walks between two friends 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it is frequently the case that the bride- 
groom does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
memlooks, who say their prayers only because 
they fear their master. The procession re- 
turns from the mosque with more order and 
display, and very slowly ; perhape because it 
would be considered unbecoming in the bride- 
groom to hasten home to take possession of 
hia bride. It is headed, as before, by musi- 
cianSf and t^o or more bearers of mashals. 
These are generally followed by two men, 
bearing, by means of a pole resting horizon- 
tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
smalllamps, in foturcircles, one above another, 
tha uppermost of which cimlea is made to 
reruli^beiiiig turned xnund oceasionally by 
«na of the tWd beareri. These snmerous 
lamp9« and aOTCfal maabals besides those 


before mentioned, brilliantly illumine tlio 
streets through which the procession passes, 
and produce a remarkably picturesque effect . 
The bridegroom and his friends and other 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of tho 
ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 
more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 
henna or some other flower, except the bride- 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
These three form the latter part of the ring, 
which generally consists of twenty or more 
persons. 

“ At frequent intervals, the party stops for 
a few minutes, and during each of the pauses, 
a boy or a man, one of the persons who com- 
pose the ring, sings a few words of an epitha- 
lamium. The sounds of the drums, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy (which the bride 
hears half an hour or more before the projjes- 
sion arrives at the house), cease during these 
songs. The train is closed, as in the former 
case (when on tho way to tho mosque) by a 
secona group of musicians. 

** In the manner abeve described, the bride- 
groom's zeffeh is most commonly conducted ; 
but there is another mode that is more re- 
spectable, called ‘ zeffeh sddatee,' which sig- 
nifies the ^gentlemen's zeffeh.' In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner described above, and attended 
and preceded' by men bearing mashals, iTut 
not by musicians ; in the place of these arc 
about six or eight men, who, from their being 
employed as singers on occasions of tliis kind, 
are called * wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sons of the 
nights.' Thus attended, he goes to tho 
mosque ; and while he returns sbwly thence 
to his house, the singers above mentioned 
chant, or'rather sing, ‘ muweshshahs ' (lyric 
odes) in praise uf the Prophet. Having re- 
turned to the house, these same persons chant 
portions of the Kuran, one after another, for 
the amusement of the guests ; then, all to- 
gether, recite the opening chapter (tho 
Fat’hah) ; after which, one of them sings x 
* kaseedeh ' (or short poem), in prairfT of tho 
Prophet : lastly, all of them again sing mu- 
weshshahs. After having thus performed, 
they receive ‘nukoof (or contributions of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends. 

Soon after his retui-n from the mosque, 
the bridegroom leaves his friends in a lower 
apartment, enjoying their pipes and coffee 
and shai'bat. The bride's mother and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were left 
with her, arp above, and the bride herself and 
the belldneh, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it 
is considered proper that he as well as the 
bride should exhibit some degiee of bashful- 
ness; one of his friends, therefore, carries 
lum a part of the way up to the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth, the bride is displayed before the 
bridegroom in different dresses, to the num- 
ber of seven ; but generally he finds her with 
the belldneh alone, and on entering the apart- 
ment he gives a present to this attendant, 
and yh» at once retires. 
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** The bride has a shawl thrown over her 
Lead, and the bridegroom must give her a 
present of money, which is called ‘ the price 
of the uncovering * of the face, before he at- 
tempts to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re- 
luotanco, if not violent resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
the covering, ho says, * In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,' and then 
greets her with this compliment : * The night 

be blessed,' or * is blessed,’ to which 

she replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, * God bless thee.' The bride- 
groom now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his bride for the' first time, and generally 
finds her nearly what he has been led to ex- 
pect. Often, but not always, a curious cere- 
mony is then performed. 

" The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride's clothing except her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress orbed, the head of which 
is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, the lower part of the front of 
her shirt ; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather less than three feet before 
her, and performs the prayers of two rak'aha ; 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon 
the part of her shirt that is extended before 
her lap. He remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
respecting her personal charms, he calls to 
the women (who generally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxious suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zagharoot, and the 
shrill sounds make known to the persons below 
and in the neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to by other women, spread still further the 
news that be has acknowledged himself satis- 
fied with bis bride. He soon after descends to 
rejoin his friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. It very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap- 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her ; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some- 
times conducted without any pomp or cere- 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride’s 
family, or the bride herself ; and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
zeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
give myself up to thed,’ uttered by a 
female to a man who proposes to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit- 
nesses, if none can easily be procured), ren- 
ders her his legal wife, if arrived at puberty; 
and marriages with widows and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are sometimes concluded iathis 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 
divorced women is generally one quaH^p or 
third or half the amount' of that H)t! a 
virgin. 

** In Cairo, among persons not of the lowest 
order, though in. very humble life^ the xdar^ 
riage ceremonies are OQOducted iu the aaoae 
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maimer as among the middle orders. But 
when the expenses of such zeffehs as I have 
described cannot by any means be paid, the 
bride is paraded in a very shnple maoner, 
covered 'with a shawl (generally red), and 
surrounded by a group of her female lelations 
and friends, dressed in their best, or in bor- 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounds of joy than their zagbareet, which 
they repeat at frequent intervals." (Lana’s 
Modem Egyptians.) 

(For the law of marriage in Bauafl law, 
see Fatdwd-i‘*AlamQiri, p. 377 ; Fatiwd^i- 
Qflzl ^dn, p. 330; Hamilton’s Hiddyah, 
vol. I p. 89; Durru 'l-Mukktdr^ p. 196. In 
ShPah law, Jdmi^u *sk-Shattdt ; V- 

Isldm, p. 260. For marriage ceremonies. 
Lane's £gwtians\ Herklott's Muatdmima; 
Mrs. Meer Hasan AU*s Musalmans ; IL 0. de 
Perceval, Hist, des Arabes.) 

MAE§ITAH (Vr). A funeral 
elegy. Especially applied to those sung 
during the Mu^nram in commemoration of 
al-Hasan and al-Busain. 

MAETTB. The Arabic word for 

‘'martjrr" in the Qur’an, and in Muslim theo- 
logy, is shahid (JLala), pi. ahuhud, or shahid 
(ju^a), ph shuhadfff the literal meaning of 
which is ** present as a witness.^ It implies 
all that is underatood by the Greek ptapru?, 
and the English martyr ; but it is also a much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
Muhammadan'law, not only those who die in 
witness of, or in defence of the faith, are 
martyrs, but all those who die such deaths as 
are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The word occurs in the Qur’an, Siteh iv. 
71: Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 

these are with those with whom God has 
been well pleased — with prophets (na6iym), 
and confessors (^icfi/i^in), and martyrs (shu- 
hadd’)f and the righteous {fdlibin): a fair 
company are they." 

A perfect martyr, or ask-shahldu is 

one who has either been slain in a reb^ious 
war, or who has been killed nnjustly. But 
the schools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that snob per- 
sons should be in a state of ceremonial pivity 
at the time of their death, to entitle tlmm to 
such a high rank, 

A special blessing is promised tothoso who 
die^ a jihad, or religious war, see Qor’&n, 
Surah iii. 163 : “ Count not those who are 
killed in the way of God as dead, but living 
with their Lord." And according to Madim 
lawt ftll persona who have died in defence 
of the faith, or have been slain mijustlyf are 
entitled to Muslim burial withont the liunal 
ablution or any change o£ clothes, such, av ire 
necfissary in the case of ordiq^ persons,. 
' the ranh ot mmiyrdotn beio^ gueh a4 to 
I render the corpse legally pure^ 

But in addition to those two otassOa of per- 
, sons^namely those who are* slain itfrOlfgiouflp 
• warr those who have been kUl^ftintlustly^ 
the rafih of sMioT giv6D| in a Bggrstiv# 
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Aense, to ftny who d!e in snoh a manner as to 

• excite the sympathy and pity of mankind, 
such as by sudden death, or from somo malig- 
nant disease, or in childbirth, ' or in the 
acquirement of knowledge, or a stranger m 
a foreign country, or dying on Thuisday 
night. These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the honour of being 
buried without legal washing and purification. 

(See Raddu Muhtar^ vol. i. p. 952 ; Kash- 
Istifdhdtu U-Funuriy vol. i. p. 747 ; 
GMydftu H-Lugheihf in loco.) 

I SfABOT (‘"jyW* [hardt.] 

MARWAH (iy). A hill near 

Makkah, connected with the rites of the pil- 
grimage. According to Burton, it means 
** hard, white flints, full of Are.'’ [uajj.] 

MARYAM [mart.] 

MARY THE VIRGIJSI. Arabic 
Maryam Heb. D'HO. The 

mother of Jesus. According to Muhamma- 
dah tradition, and the QurVin. she was the 
daughter of * Imran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Qur'an is in Surah iii. 31 : — 

** Remember when the wife of Imran said. 

« 0 my Lord ! I vow to Thee what is in my 
womb, for thy special service. Accept it 
from mo, for Thou Nearest, Knowest I ' And 
when she had given birth to it, she said, * 0 
my Lord I Verily I have brought forth a 
female, *-^God knew what she had brought 
forth: a male is not as a female — * and I have 
named her Mary, and I take refuge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan the 
stoned.’ So with goodly acceptance did her 
Lord accept her, and with goodly growth did 
he make her grow. Zacharias reared her. 
So oft as Zacharias went in to Mary at the 
sanctuary, he found her supplied with food 

* Oh Mary !’ said he, ‘ whence hast thou this ? ’ 
She said, * It is from God ; for God supplicth 
whom He will, without reckoning ! ’ " 

In Surah xix. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus, [jesus chkist.] And when 
she brought the child to the people, they ex- 
claimed, “ 0 sister of Aaron ! Thy father was 
not a bad man, nor was thy mother a harlot.” 

Christian critics, have assumed, and not 
wi^iont much reason, that Muhammad has 
confused the Mary of the New Testament 
with the Miriam of the Old, by representing 
ber as the daughter of *Imrun and the sister 
of Aaron. It is certainly a causa of some 
perplexity to the commentators. Al-Baizfiwl 
aays she was called “ sister of Aaron” because 
she was of the Levitical race; but Husain 
says that the Aaron mentioned in the verso is 
not the same person as the brother of Moses. 

Muhammad is related to have said that 
•• no child is bom but the devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jesus.” 

MARY THE COPT. Arabic 

Jidriyatu 'U^Qihtiyah A 

concqffine of Muhammad's, and the mother , 


AL-MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL 

I of his son'Ibr&him, who died in Infancy. She 

' was a Christian slave girl presented to Mu- 
hammad by the Roman governor of Egypt. 

[MUHAMMAD.] 

MASAH The act of touch- 

ing the boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing tbo three central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremonially clean. (^Mishkdt, book ii. ch. 
vii. ; book lii. ch. x.) 

al-MASANI From 

Masna^ “ two-and-two.” A title given to the 
Qur'an on account of its numerous repetitions. 

^al-MASIH (j-s— ►J^). An evident 

corruption of the Hob. which answers 

to the XptoTo? of the Now Testament, and 
our English Christ. It occurs seven times in 
the Qur'an as the surname of Jesus. Al- 
Baizilwl the commentator says, “ It is origi- 
nally a Hebrew word, signifying * tbo blessed 
one,' although some have (enoneously, as he 
thinks) hold it tp come from Masuh, ‘ to 
anoint,’ either because Josus hoaled people 
with his touch, or because he had boon 
anointed by Gabriel as a piophet.'* [jEsu.s.] 

al-MASIHU ’D-DAJJAL Jl 
JWaJI). “The lying Christ.” The Anti- 

chiist w’hich Muhammad said would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. He is generally 
called ad-Dajjfil, but in the Tiaditions he is 
called a/-AVas“i/<ii’c/-Z)tf;ya/,and very many have 
been the speculations as to w’hy ho is called 
ai-Masih, The compiler of the Qdmus says' 
there have been at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being called af-Maslh. Some say it 
is because ho will have his eyes touched 
{inascih) and be rendered blind; others, that 
the word was originally niasikh^ a “monster.” 
(See Hujfiju 'l-Kahmah^ p. 401.) Sale, in 
the preface to his translation of . tho Qur'un, 
says Muslim wi iters state that the Jews will 
give him the name of al-Mtiblh^ because they 
will mistake him for tho true Messiah, who has 
come to 11 ‘stoic the kingdom of Israel to them. 

Regauling this pcisonago, Abu Huiairah 
relates that Muhammad s.iid — 

“Tho Resurioction will not be until tho 
Grecians shall attack ‘Amuq and Dabiq. 
Then an aiiny will come out from al-!MudInah 
against them, tho best of men on that day; 
and when the lines of battle shall bo diawn 
up, the Grecians will say, ‘Vacate a jdace 
between us and those who made captives a 
tribe of ours’ (and their design will be to 
separate the Musalmans) And tho Mu- 
salmans will say, ‘By God I we will not clear 
a place between you and our bi other Musal- 
mans.’ And the Musaliniins will light the 
Grecians and a third of the Musalinnn.s will 
be defeated; and God will not accept their 
repentance. And a third of the Musalmrms 
w'ill be slain, and they will be the best of 
mantyrs before God. And a third of them 
will conquer the countries of Greece ; after 
which they will be thrown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Musnlman.s shall bo dixiding the plunder. 
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luLvIag hungup their swords upon the oliyetree, 
nil on a sudden the Devil will call out, * Verily, 
Dajjftl has attacked your wives and children 
in your absence.* Then, on hearing this, the 
Musalmins will come out of the city ; and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
they enter Syria, Dajjal will come out, and 
whilst the Masalmana shall be preparing 
their implements of war, and dressing their 
ranks, all on a sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesus Son of Mary will come down, and act 
as Imam to them. And when Dajjal, this 
enemy of God, shall see Jesus, he will fear 
to be near, dissolving away like salt in water. 
And if Jesus lets him alone, verily he will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him by 
the hand of Jesus, v hol will show to the 
people the blood of Dajjal upon his lance.” 
(^Miarhkdtf book xxiii. ch. ii.) 

In other traditions, Muhammad is related to 
bave said that ad-Dajjal will be a young man 
with long hair and blind in the one eye, and 
•on his forehead will be the three letters 
K F R, signifying kdjir or infidel. He will 
drst appear midway between Syria and ‘Iraq, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eventually be slain by Jesus. 

MASJID Lit. “The 

place of prostration.” The mosque, or place 
of public prayer. Mosques are generally 
built of atone or brick, in the form of a square, 
in the centre of which is an open coui’t-yard, 
surrounded with cloisters for students. In 
the centre of the wall facing Makkah is the 
mifjLrdb or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ka‘bah at Makkah, and to the right of 
this niche is the mimbar or pulpit, from which 
the khutbahjor Fiiday oration, is recited In 
the centre of the open court-varcl there is 
usually a laigc tank, in Avhich the worshippers 
perform their ablutions (loaru’), and adjoining 
the mosque are latrines, in which the legal 
washings (jihusl) can bo performed. Along 
the front within tho doorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches high, which denotes tho sacred 
part of tho mosque. 

The mosques m India and Central Asia are 
generally consti-uctcd on tho following plan : — 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
ace often covered buildings, not unlike Chris* 
tUn churches. 

The first mosque erected by Muhammad 
was at Quba’, near aUMadinah. It was with* 
out cupola, niche, or minaret, these being 
added by al-Walid about eighty years after- 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cloisters. An ordinary mosque in 
an Afghan village is still of this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
at the barrier and takes off his shoes, carries 
them in his left hand, sole to sole, and pots 
his right foot first as he passes into thtr 
square devoted to prayer. If he have not 
previonsly performed the ablution, he repairs 



IKTEHIOB OF A MOSQUE IN CAIRO. 
(Lane.) 


at once to the tank or well to perform the 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
prayers he places his shoes and his sword 
and pistol, if he be thus armed, a little before 
the spot where his head will touch the ground 
as he prostrates ; his shoes must be put one 
upon the other, sole to sole. 

Tho chief officer of a mosque is the Imam, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Maulawls, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imam ftnd Mania wi are com- 
bined in one, and sometimes a learned Maul* 
awi will possess the mosque, but pay an 
Imam as his curate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also a ilfti’asim, or “ caller to 

42 
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prayer,'* whoso duty it is to give tho Az&n. 
The trustee or superintendent of a mosque is 
called mutdwdlli* 

Although mosques are esteemed sacred build- 
ings, they are also places of general resort, and 
persons may be seen in them loun^g and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating and sleeping, although such things ^ 
were forbidden by Muhammad. They are, in 
all parts of Islam, used as rest-houses for 
Btrangers and travellers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, is sup- 
ported by endowments, or offerings, the 
Mania wis, or professors of divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and tho students of a mosque 
are supported either by endowments, or the 
benefactions of the people. In towns and vil- 
lages there is a parish allotted to each 
mosque, and the people within the section of 
the parish claim tno services of the Imam at 
their maiTiages and funerals, and they pay 
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to him tho usual offerings made on the two 
festivals. 

In a largo mosque, known as the Masjidu 
whore the khutbah. or Friday ora- 
tion is delivered, a person known as the 
khatib (also khatib\ or preacher, is appointed, 
whose duty it is to lead tho Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermon. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public prayers in a mosque, but it is pro- 
nounced better for them to pray in private. 

The following injunctions are given in tho 
Qur'an regarding mosques : — 

Surah vii. 29 : '*0 children of Adam 1 wear 
your goodly apparel when ye rop.air to any 
mosque.’* 

Surah is. 18 : “ He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who believeth in God and 
the Inst day, and obsorveth prayer, and 
pa\eth tho legal alms, and dreadeth none but 
God." 
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Muhammad's injunctions regardingmosques, 
as handed down in the Traditions, are as 
follows 

** When you enter a Masj'id, you must say, 
^0 Creator! open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion * ; and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, say, * 0 Lord ! we supplicate thy muni- 
ficence.' ** 

** It is a sin to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

** Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks as an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid ; 
but be who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto a man who covets the 
property of another. Verily, a time will 


come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid. But sit ye not with such.” 

** Do not prevent your women from coming 
to tho Masjids, but their homes are better 
for them.” 

** Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle, 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

** The prayers of a man in his own bouse 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers in a Masjid near his home are equal 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jilmi* (or cen- 
tral mosque), tney are equal toj five hundred 
prayers, and in Jerusalem to fifty tbou8and,and 
in my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka*bah, one hundred thousand.” 

The Muelim law regarding the erection and 
endowment (wag/) o/Maejtde, as contained in. 
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Sunni and Shi'ab works, is as follows. A<^ 
eording to the Sannls 

When a person has erected a Masjid, his 
right therein does not cease until he has 
separated both the area occupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there- 
unto from his own priyato property. 

D a peraon build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease so long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro- 
perty, and give general permission to the 
people to come and worship in it. But as 
soon as he separates it from his property and 
allows even a single person tor say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
Ood as a mosque ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (mula^ 
wo^ has been appointed for a Masjid, and 
delivery of the property has been made to 
him, the Masjid ceases to ho private pro- 
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So, aUo, when delirery of tt U Qtde 
to the Q&si, or his deputy. 

If a person appropriate ground for the par* 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot a^- 
wards resume or sell it, neither can it bo 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 
ground is altogether alienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains aolelv to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, and has directed 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 
permission were given expressly to pray on 
it for ever ; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be for ever ; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his death. But if 
the permission were given for a day, or a 
month, or a year, the space would not become 
a Masjid, and on his death it would be the 
property of his heirs. 
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If a man during his sickness has made his 
own house a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of his property nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri- 
tage, and the act of making it a Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way as if he should make his land a 
Masjid, and another person should establish 
an undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator; contrary to the case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 
valid ; for ih such a case there is a separa- 
tion, as the house may be divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man’s projierty being the extent to which he 
can bequeath to other than his heirs.) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it 18 not valid, according to all the jurists. 

It is also generaUy agreed that if a man 
make a Masjid on conation that he shall 
have an option, the waqf is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
pel sons to witness that he shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 
** It is for this street especially,” when .it 
would, notwithstanding, be for^others as well 
as for them to worship in. 
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When a Masjid has fallen into decay and is 
no longer used for prayers, noi required 
by the people, it does not loveit to the ap- 
propriator oi his heirs, and cannot be sold 
accoiding to the most coriect opinions. 

Whc’^ of two Masjids ono is old and gone 
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to decay, the people cannot use its materials 
to repair the moie recent ono, according to 
either the Imam Muhammad or Imam Abu 
Yusuf. Because though the former thought 
that the matoii.ils nnv ho so applied, ho hold 
that it is till (II mil ippropiiatoi or bis 



lieirs, to whom the propcity rereits, that 
can so apply them, and because Abu Yusuf 
was of opinion that the propcity in a Masjid 
never reverts to the oiiginal appropiiator. 
though It should fall to ruin and be no longer 
used by the people. 


If a man appiopmte his hind fnj tlio 
benefit of a Masjid, and to pi \il its 
repaiis and necessaiies, such as il V iiid 
when nothing moio is requiied for the 
]id. to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
the appiopiiation is lawful 
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If a man has appropriated hin land for tho 
beneflt of a Manjid, without any ultimate des- 
tination for the poor, tho appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

If a man gives money for the repairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, it is valid. For if* it cannot operate 
as a waqf, it operates as a transfer by way of 
gift to tho Masjid, and tho establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is valid, 
being completed by taking possession. 

If a person should say, I have bequeathed 
a third of my property to the Masjid," it 
would not be lawful, unless ho say “ to cx^ 
pend on the Masjid." So if he w’ero to say, 
“ I have bequeathed n third of nly property to 
the lamps of tho Masjid," it would not be 
lawful unless ho say, “ to give light with it in 
the Masjid " If ho say, “ I have given my 
house for a Masjid," it is \alid as a transfer, 
requiring delivery. (Fnfatca-i-* /i vol 
ii. p. •j43 ; Hida^ah^ vol ii. p. 35G ; Baillie's 
Digest^ pp. o04-(i03 ) 

The ShiMli law regaidiiig the endowment 
of Masjids, or land for the benefit of Mas- 
jids, does not difTcr in any important paiti- 
cular from that of tho Sunnis But there is 
a provision in the Shi‘ah law regarding the 
sale of an endowment which is important. 

If dissensions arise among tho persons in 
whose favour tho waqf is made, and there is 
apprehension of tho property being destroyed, 
while on the other hand the sale thereof is 
productive of bonciit, then, in that case, its 
bale is lawful. 

If a house belonging to a waqf should f.ill 
into ruins, tho space w’ould not cease to be 
waqf, nor would its sale be lawful. If, how- 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom it was approjiriatod, inso- 
much as to give room for apprehension that 
it will bo dcstioyod, its sale would bo 
lawful. 

And even if there should be no such dif- 
ference, nor any room for such apprehensions, 
but tho sale would be inoio for the advantage 
of tho paitios intoK'stod, ‘.ouic are of opinion 
that tho sale would be lawful, but tho ap- 
proved doctrine is to foilud it. 

SfiaiaiU( 'I- J slam, p. ) 

al-MASJIDU 'L-AQSA 

Lit. “ Thu Most Distant 

Mosque." Tho temple at Jerusalem erected 
by Solomon, called also (d-Uuitu'l-Mmjaddus, 
or “ tho Holy House." Known also in Mu- 
hammadan htcratuic as as-Sttklnah, “the 
Rock," from which it is believed Muhammad 
ascended to licnvL'u on the occasion of bis 
celestial journey. (Sec Quriin, Suiah xvii ) 

• Jalulu ’d-din ns-Suyiity ha.s devoted a 
whole volume to tho conbidoration of the 
superabundant merits existing in the Mas- 
jidu ’l-Aqsi, which work has been translated 
into English by tho Rev. James HcynoUl.s 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1636). He says 
it is called aUAq^d, because it is tho most dis- 
tant mosque to which pilgrimage is directed. 

[JERUSALEM, AS-BAKURAU.] 
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MASJIDU ’L-HARAM ( »> - 
tW')- “ The Sacred Mosque.” 

Tho toDiple at Mokkab which contains tho 
Ka‘bah, or Cube-house, in whioh is placed 
the Hajmu [l-Aswad, or “Black Stone." 
The term Baitu 'lldh, or “ House of God,” is 
applied to the whole enclosure, although it 
more specially denotes the Ka'bah itself. 

The following graphic account of this cele- 
brated building is given by tho traveller 
Burckhardt, who visited it in a.d. 1814. Cap- 
tain R. Burton, who visited the temple thirty- 
eight years later, testiHes to tho great 
accuracy of Burckhardt’s description, and 
quotes his description iVi ertenso. The account 
by Burckhardt is given in the present article, 
with some slight corrections. 

The Ka'bah stands in an oblong square, 
two hundred and fifty paces long, and two 
hundred broad, none of the sides of which 
runs quite in a straight lino, though at first 
sight tho whole appears to bo of a regular 
shape. This open square is enclosed on tho 
eastern side by a colonnade ; the pillars stand 
in a quadruple row , they are three deep on 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
every four of which support a small dome, 
plastered and whitened on tho outside. Theso 
domes, accoiding to Qutbu 'd-dln, are one 
hundred and fifty-two in number. Along tho 
whole colonnade, on tho four sides, lamps are 
suspended from the arches. Some arc lighted 
every night, and nil during the nights of 
Ramazan. Tho pillars are above twenty feet 
in height, and generally from one foot and a 
half to one foot ond three quarters in dia- 
meter , but little regularity has been observed 
in regaid to them. Some are of whito 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
number arc of common stone of the Makkah 
mountains. Fasy states tho whole at five 
bundled and eighty-nine, and says they arc 
all of marble excepting one hundred and 
twenty-six, which are of common stone, and 
three of composition. Qutbu ’d-din reckons 
the hundred and fifty-five, of which, nccoid- 
iiig to him, thiec bundled and eleven arc of 
marble, and tho rest of .stono taken from the 
neighbouring mountains, but neither of those 
authoi.s lived to see tho l.itcst repairs of the 
mosque, after tlio dcsti uction occasioned by a 
toricnt, m A.n IGJG. Between c\cry three or 
foui columns stands an octagonal one. about 
foul foot in tbicknoss. On the east side arc 
two shafts of reddish giay gr.imto, m one 
piece, and one fine giay porphviy column 
with .slabs of white feldspath. On'tbe noitli 
side IS one lodgi.initc column, and one of linc- 
grainod red poipli^ry; these arc probably 
tho columns which Qutbu ’d-diii .states to 
have been brought from Egypt, and princi- 
pally from Akhinim (Panojiolis), when the 
chief Muhdi enlarged the mosque, in a.ii. 1G3. 
Among the four hundred and fifty or five 
hundred columns, which form the enclosure, 

I found not any two capitals or bases cx.'ictly 
alike Tho capitals arc of coarse Saracenic 
workmanship; some of them, which- had 
served for former buildings, by the igiiorauco 
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of^the workmen have been placed npaidedown 
upon the ahaits. I observed about half-a- 
dosen marble bases of good Grecian workman- 
ship. A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Gufic inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates a.il 863 and a.h. 762. A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cnfio 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I could 
neither read nor copy. Those shafts, formed 
of the Makkan stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikah 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces ; but the 
marble shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or bands, as in many other 
Saracen buildings of the East ; they were first 
employed here by Ibn Dhaher Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding the mosque, which 
had been destroyed by fire in a.h. 802. 

This temple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that no traces of remote antiquity 
are to be found about it. On the inside of 
the great wall which encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscription is seen, in large 
, characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Ahu Bakr, *Umar, ‘Usman, and *Ali. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
also in several places. On the outside, over 
the gates, lire long inscriptions, in the SulusT 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which aro given by the his- 
torians of Makkah. 

The inscription on the south side, over 
Baba Ibrahim, is most conspicuous; all that 
side was rebuilt by the Egyptian Sultan al- 
Ghanr!. a.H. 906. Over the Babu ^AU and 
Babu '1-* Abbas is a long inscription, also in 
the Snlusi character, placed there by Sultan 
Murad ibn Sulaiman, a.h. 984, after he had 
repaired the whole building. Qutbu ’d-din 
has given this inscription at length ; it occu- 
pies several pages in his history, and is a 
monument of the Sultan’s vanity. This side 
of the mosque having escaped destruction 
in A.D. 1626, the inscription remains unin- 
jured. 

Some parts of the walls and arches aro 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarets. Paintings of 
flowers, in the usual Muslim style, are no- 
where seen ; the floors of the colonnades arc 
paved with large stones badly cemented to- 
gether. 

Seven paved causeways lead from the 
colonnades towards the Ea*bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persons to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above the ground. Between these 
causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or sand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
out of the jars, which are placed in the 
ground in long rows during the dsiy. The 
whole area of the mosque is upon a lower 
.level than any of the streets surround- 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 
BUpBfrom the gates on the north side into 
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the platform of the colonnade, and of thre» 
or four steps from the gates, on the south side. 

Towarde the middle of this area stands the 
Ka‘bah ; it is one hundred and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from the south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka'bah having existed j>rior to 
the mosque, which was built around it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka‘bah is an oblong massive structure,, 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-five to forty feet in height. I 
took the bearing of one of its longest sides^ 
> and found it to be N.N.W. ^ W. It is con- 
structed of the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, and with bad cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
A.D. 1627 : the torrent, in the preceding year,, 
had thrown down three of its sides ; and, prepa- 
ratory to its re-erection, the fourth side was,, 
according to Assam!, pulled down, after the 
‘Ularna*, or learned divines, had been con- 
sulted on the question, whether mortals 
might be permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge- 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka'bah stands upon a base two feet 
in height, which presents a sharp inclined 
plaim ; its roof being flat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube. The only 
door which affords entrance, and which is 
opened but two or three times in the year,, 
is on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground. In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used ; of them I shall speak 
hereafter. In the first periods of Islam, how- 
ever, when it was rebuilt in A.if. 64, by Ibn 
Zubair, Chief of Makkah, the nephew of 
'Ayishah, it had two doors even with the 
ground-floor of the mosque. The present 
door (which, according to Azraqi, was brought 
hither from Constantinople in a.d. 1G33), is 
whoUy coated with silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its threshold are 
placed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, &c. 

At the north-east comer of the Ka'bah, 
near the door, is the famous '* Black Stone ** ; 
it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an undulated surface, com- 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quantity of cement, and per- 
fectly smoothed ; it looks as if the whole had 
been broken into many pieces by a violent- 
blow, and then united again. It is very dif- 
ficult to determine accurately the quality of 
this stone, which has been worn to its pre- 
sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it has received. It appeared to me 
like a lava, containing several small extra*- 
neous particles, of a whitish and of a yellow- 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red- 
dish brown, approaching to black ; it u sur- 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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ft aubatftade whioh I took to be ft oloae 
cement of pitoh and gfravel, of ft similar » bftt 
not quite the' same brownish oolour. This 
border serres to support its detached pieces ; 
it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of the stone. Both 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border Is studded with silver nails. 

In the south-east comer of the Ka*bah, or, 
as- tho Arabs call it, Ruknu 'l-Yam&nl, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground ; it is one foot and a half In length, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka'bah touch only 
with the right hand ; they do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ea'bah just by its 
door, and close to the wall, is a alight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf- 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
•itting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
|>ray. The spot is called Mi*jan, and sup- 
posed to be that where Abraham and bis son 
labmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Kabbah ; and near 
this Mi*jan the former is said to hare placed 
*1110 large stone upon which he stood while 
working at the masonry. On the basis of 
the Ka*bab, just over the Mi'jan, is an ancient 
Cufio inscription, but this I was unable to 
decipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
it. 1 do not find it mentioned by any of the 
historians. 

On the west side of the Ea'bah, about two 
feet below its summit, is the famous Mi'z&b, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
collected on the roof of the building is dis- 
charged So as to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in breadth, as well as 1 could judge from 
below, with borders equal in height to its 
breadth. At the month hangs what is called 
tbe^ beard of the Mi'z&b, a gilt board, over 
which the water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Gonstautinople in a.h. 981, and is 
reported to be of pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ea'bah, below the Mi’zab, was laid 
down in A.B. 826, and consists of various 
coloured stones, forming a very handsome 
speoimeu of mosaic. There are two large 
slaba of fine verde-antico in the oentare, wbleb, 
according to Makrizl, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo in ▲.& 241. This is the 
epot where, according to Muhammadan tra* 
ditioD, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and hia 
mother Hagar, are buried; and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak'ahs. 

On this west side is a semi-ciroular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of the Ea'bah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-place of Ishmael.- The 
wall bears the name of Hatim, and the area 
whioh it encloses is called Hijr, or Qijm 
Xsm&*D| 0 n account of its being " MporaM ” 
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from the Ea'bah; the wall itself, also, ia 
sometimes so called ; and the name Hatim Is 
given by the historians to the space of ground 
between the Ea'bah and the wall on one side, 
and the Bi’ru VZamzam and Maq&mu Ibra- 
him on the other. The present Makkans, 
however, apply the name l^tlm to the wall 
only. 

Tradition says that the Ea'bah once ex- 
tended as far as the Hatim, and that this 
side having fallen down just at the time of 
the 9ajJ, the expenses of repairing it were 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre- 
tence that the Revenues of government were 
not acquired in'^a manner sufficiently pure to 
admit of their application towards a pur- 
pose so sacred, whilst the money of the pil- 
grims would possess the requisite sanctity. 
The Bom, however, obtained from them, 
proved very inadequate: all that could be 
done, therefore, was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly occupied by the 
Ea'bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkans, is at variance with his- 
tory, which declares that the Hijr was built 
by the Banu Quraish, who contracted the 
dimensions of the Ea'bah, that it was united 
to the building by Hajjaj, and again sepa- 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by Fasj, that a part of the 
9ijr, as it now stands, was never compre- 
hended within the Ea'bah. The law regards 
it as a portion of the Ea'bah, inasmuch as it 
is esteemed equally meritorious to pray in the 
Hijr as in the Ea'bah itself : and the pil^mi 
who have not an opportunity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed in the Ea'bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within the enclosure of the Hatim. The wall 
is built of solid stone, aboqt five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, neatly sculptured upon the 
stone in modem characters. These and the 
casing are the work of al-Qhaurl, the Eg^- 
tian Snlt&n, in a.b. 917, as wfi le^ from 
Qntbu *d-dLa. 

The walk round the Ea'bah is performed 
on the outside of the wall — the nearer to it 
the better. The foor sides of the Ea'bah are 
covered with a black silk stuff, hanging down, 
ahd leaving the roof bare. This enrtain, ok 
veil, is called ki$waA, and renewed annually 
at the time of the 9aJJt being brought from 
Cairo, where it is manufactured at the 
BultAn’b expense. On it are various prayers, 
interwoTon in the same oolour at the etnff, 
and it is, therefore, extreme^ diffiSult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar ineoriptioas. worked in gold thread. 
That part of the kiswah whioh coveiii the 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Optt- 
inge are left for the blaok etone, and the other 
in the south-east comer, whioh thus remain 
uncovered. 

The kiswah is always of the Same fbrm 
and pattern; that which t saw on my flrat 
visit to the mosque was in a decayed states 
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and fuD 0f holes. On the 26th of the month 
2il l-Qadah, the old one is taken away, and ' 
the £a*bah oontinnea without a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that **Xhe 
Ea*bah haS aasnmeifthe ihram" which lasts 
antil the tenth of 1>0i}jah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from *Arafah to Wadi 
Mina, when the new kiawah is pat on, Dui-ing 
the first days, the new covering ia tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, so as to leavo 
the lewer part of the bulling exposed; 
having remained thus for mafty days, it is let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
•of the Ka*bah. The removal of the old kis- 
wah waa performed in a very indecorous 
manner; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkah, both 
young and old, about a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims even collect the dust which sticks 
to the walls of the Ea'bah, under the kiswab, 
and sell it, on their return, aa a sacred 
relic, [kxbwab.] 

At the moment the betiding is uncovered 
and completely bare Quryan\ a crowd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwalah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large cube in the midst of a vast square, 
givea to the Ea*bah, at first sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance; as it is 
not fastened down tightly, the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are hailed with prayers by the congre- 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
sign of the presence of its guardian angels, 
whose wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels have the Ea*bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
it to Paradise, when the trumpet of the Last 
Judmndht shall be sounded. 

The clothixig of the Kabbah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The first kis- 
wah. says Azram, waa put on by Asad 
TubW, one of the ^myarite kings of x aman ; 
before Islam, it had two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
earl^ ages of Isldm, it was sometimeB white 
and sometimes rad, and consisted of the richest 
bTOCade. In subsequent times it was fur- 
nidied by the different Saltans of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to their respec- 
tive i^nenoe over Makkah prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ea'bah appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of aove- 
relgi^ over the Qil&z. Eodann, Sultftn of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and sucoessors 
the exclusive right, and from them the Sul- 
tftna at Constantinople have inherited it, 
Ealaon appropriated the revenue of the two 
large vifiages, Bisaus ai^d Sandabair, In 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and Sultftn Sulaiman ibn Salim anbaequently 
added several others ; but the Ea*bah has 
long been deprived of this resource. 

• Hound the Ea*bah is a good pavement of 
saarble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great square; it was laid in a.b. 981, by 
glder of the Snltixi, and describes an irre- 
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gular oval; it Is surrounded by thirty-two 
slender gilV^ pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are eUspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset Beyond 
the poles is a second pavement, about eight 
paces .broad, somewhat elevatra above the 
first, but of coarser work ; then another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand several small buildings ; beyond 
this is the gravelled ^ound, so that two 
broad steps may be said to lead from the 
square down to the Ea*bah The small 
. bi^ldings just mentioned, which surround the 
Ea*bah, are the five Maqkms, with the well 
of Zamzam, the arch oallefi Baba ’B-Salanr 
(the Gate of Peace), and the mimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the four sides of the Ea^bah stand 
four other small buildings, where the Imams 
of the four orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
Hanafi, ShfiU'i, Qanbali, and Malaki, take 
their station, and guide the congregation in 
their prayers. The Maqamu '1-MalakI, on 
the south, and that of Hanball, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open on all 
sides, and suppoited by four »8lender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating in a 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maq&mu *1-Hanafl, which is the largest, 
being fifteen paces by eight. Is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pillars ; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu'az^in, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in a.h. 928, by 
Sultan Salim I.; it was afterwards rebuild 
ky Ehnshgildi. Governor of Jiddah, in A.& 
947 ; but all the four Maqtims, aa they now 
stand, were built in A.]a. 1074. The Maqamilf 
’sh-Shfifi*! is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it serves as an upper chamber. 

Near their respective Maq&ms, the adhe« 
rents of the four different sects seat them- 
selves for prayers. During my stay at Mak- 
kah, the Hanafis always began their prayer 
first ; but, according to Muslim custom, the 
Shafi^Is should pray first in the mosque, then 
the Hanafis, Malakls, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which they 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maqamu ’l-Hanbali is the place where the 
ofiBcers of government and other great people 
are- seated during prayer^ ; here the Pasha 
and the Sharif are placed, and, in their 
absenoe the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the spade under this MaqSm in front, and 
behind it the female pilgrims who visit the 
temple have their places assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen in the mosque 
at the three other daily prayers. They also 
perform the taw&f, or walk round the Ka*bah, 
hnt generally at night, though it is not un- 
common to see them walking in the diytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam- 
zam, stands close by the Maqamu 'l-Hanball, 
and was erected in a.h. 1072 ; it is of a square 
shape,'aDd of massive construction, with an 
entrance to the north, opening into the room 
which contains the well. This room is beau- 
tifnlly ornamented with inarbles of various 
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-Colourt; and adjoining to it, but haTing a 
separate door, is a small room with a stone 
TOBorroir, which is always full of Zamzsm 
water; this the pilgrims got to drink by 
passing their hand with a cup through an 
sron gnitod opening, which serves as a. win- 
4dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. 

The mouth of the well is surrounded by a 
wall five feet in height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. * Upon this tho people stand who 
d^raw up tho water, in lea them buckets, an 
iron railing lining so placed as to prevent 
their falling iu. In Fasy’s time, there w'crc 
eight marble basins in tins room for the pur- 
pose of ablution. 

From before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded w'ith \i8itor8 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himself, but the labour is generally perfoimod 
by persons placed there on purpose, and paid 
by tho mosque; they expect also a trille from 
those who come to drink, though they dare not 
demand it. I have been more than once in 
the loom a quarter of an hour before I could 
get a draught of water, so great was the 
crowd. Devout pilgrims sometimes mount 
tho wall and draw the bucket for several hours, 
in tho hope of thus expiating their evil deeds. 

Before the Wahhabi invasion, the well Zam- 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and tho water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price ; but one of Sa^ud's 
first orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to wbolish this traffic, and tho holy water is 
now dispensed gratis. Tho Tui’ks consider it 
a miracle that tho water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding tho continual 
draught from it. There is certainly no dimi- 
nution in its depth, for, by an accurate inspec- 
tion of the rope by which tho buckets are 
drawn up, I found that tho same length was 
required both at moming and evening, to 
reach the surface of the water. Upon in- 
quiry, 1 learned from one of the persons who 
had descended in the time of the Wahhubis to 
repair the masonry, that tho water was flowing 
at tho bottom, and that the well is therefore 
supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The 
water is heavy to the taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resembles milk ; but it is perfectly 
aweet, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish wells dispersed over the to^vn. 
When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, re- 
sembling, in this respect, many other foun- 
tains of the Hijaz. 

Zamzam supplies the whole town, and there 
is scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill a jar with tho woter. This only servos, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it is 
thought impious to omploy water so sacred 
for culinary purposes or on common occa- 
sions. Almost every pilgrim when bo repairs 
to the mosque for evening prayer, has a jar 
•of tho water placed before him by those wrho 
oam their livehhood by performing this 
service. ' 

The water is distributed in the moique to 
all who are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
with Urge ^ars upon their ba'oka; 
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these men arc also paid by charitable pilgrims 
fbr supplying tho poorer ones with tnis holy 
beverage immediately before or after prayers. 

The water is regarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseases ; and the devotees believe that 
tho more they drink of it, the better their 
health will be, and tlieii prayers the more 
acceptable to tiie Doitv. I iiavo seen some of 
them at tho well sw-allowing such a quantity 
of ft, ns [ should hardly have thought poj- 
sible. A man who lived in ih0 same hotSe 
wMth mo, ond was ill of an intermittent /over, 
repaired every evening to ZajnzaYn, tp^^drafik* 
of tho water till ho was almost tkUting;; uTUr 
which he lay for several hours exC6n{)ed upon 
his back, on the pavement near tEe ^,*bklif 
and then returned to renew his WtlSn 

by this practice he was brought to the Wg^ 
of death, he declared himself fully convinced 
that tlic increase of 'his illnessi .proceeded 
wholly from his being’ unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity' of the water. ^MahjT pil« 
grims, not content with drinking'iit merely, 
strip themselves in tho joorn^ and have 
buckets of it thrown over them, t>y which' 
they believe .that the heart if purified aa vr^Il 
as the outer body. 

Few pilgrims quit Makkah avithoift earn- 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, cither for the purpose of making pre- 
sents, or for thoir'own use in eatciutf illneSii, 
when they drink at, or fbr ablution after 
death. I carried away four smi^K bottles, 
with the intention of offering them las pre- 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seen it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at the rate 
of one piastre for the quantity ^at filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of the prin- 
cipal *Ulnma’ of Makkah. \L ^eOd ^ot re- 
mind the reader that Zamzam is supposed to 
be the spring found in thg svilderness by 
Hagnr, at the moment whfhr her infant sou 
Ishmacl was dying of thirst, dt seems pro- 
bable that tho to,wn of Makkah owes it» 
origin to this w'cll. For many miles 'round, no 
sweet water is found, noris there found jn any 
part of the adjacent comitry iso jcopious a 
supply. 

On the north-east side oF Zamzam stand two 
small buildings, one behind tho other, called 
al-j^ubbatain; they are covered (by dome* 
painted in the same manner as tho mosque, and 
in them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other lOrticles used fn tho 
very mosque. These two ugly buildiq^s aro 
injurious to the interior appearanco cf the 
building, their heavy forms* and' structuroi 
being very disadvantageously contrasted witli 
tho light and airy shape of the Mqqams. 1) 
heard some pilgrims fronh Oreoce^ gaetf of 
better taste than the Ai*abs, toxpresa thfir 
regret that the Qubbatain should .be aJlolyOd 
to disfigure the mosque. Their contents might 
be deposited in some of the buildings jidjoin:- 
ing the mosque, of which .they form nor e^en- 
tiaf part, no .religious tmportanee- 
attached to them. They wei-e built by 
gh«8hgjld|» 9f Jiddah, 947 ; 
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iMie|it^led5Qab1>atii'l-‘ Abbas, from Imtite 
flbooiiQilaced on the site of a Ismail tank, said 
fto^aTobean'fonned by Al-*Abb&s, the ancle 
of lifnlMtininad. 

A/ew paces west' of Zamzam, and directly 
opppsite^o .thejioor of Ihe Ea*bah, stands a 
ladder or staircase, whiob is moved np to the 
wall of the Ea*bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
maoend to the door ; it is of wood, with some 
oai^yed ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
is soffloiently broad to admit of four persons 
aseeqding^abreast’ The first ladder was sent 
hilboi' from Cairo in a.h. 818, by Mn'yad Abu 
King of Egypt ; for in t^9ijas, it 
seems, there has always been so great a want 
of artisans, that whenever the mosque re- 
quired any work, it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and close 
by it stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
circular arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
eighteen feet high, called Babu *s-Salam, 
which must not be confounded with the great 
cate of the mosque bearing the same name. 
Those who enter the Baitu ’llah for the first 
time, are enjoined to do so by the outer and 
inner Babu *a-Salam; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, ** 0 Qod, may it 
be a happy entrance ! ” 1 do not know by 
whom this arch was built, but it appears to 
be modem. 

Nearly in front of the Babu VSalam, and 
nearer to the Ka*bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Maqamu 
Ibrahim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom by 
a fine iron railing, which thus leaves the 
space beyond the two hind pillars open ; 
within the railing is a frame about five feet 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
said to contain the sacred stone upon which 
Abraham stobd when he built the Ea'bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Ishmael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi*jan, already mentioned. The stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impres- 
sion of his foot still visible upon it ; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame is 
always entirely covered with a brocade of red 
silk richly embroidered. Persons are con- 
stantly seen before the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
must be uttered by the side of the Maqam, 
after the walk round the Ka*bah is com- 
pleted. It is said that many of the Compa- 
nions, or first adherents of Muhammad, wore 
interred in the open space between this 
Maq&m and Zamzam, from which circum- 
stance it is one of the most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the Sb^^lifah S^aiman ibn *Abdi 1- 
Malik, bupther of al-Wa^d, built a fine reser- 
voir, in AA 97, which wak filled from a spring 
east of *Arafgt ; but the Makkans destroyed 
it after his death, on tha. pretence that the 
water of Zamzam was preferable* 
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On the side of Maqftmu Ibrfihlm. facing the 
middle part of the front Of the Ea'bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit,, of the mosque ; it is 
el^antly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent aa 
a present to the mosque in a.h. 969, by Sul* 
t&n Sulaiman ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase leads iip to the post of the khatib. 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, resembling an obe- 
lisk. Here a sermon is preached on Fridays,, 
and on certain festivals ; these, like the Fri- 
day sermons of all mosques in the Muham- 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenour, with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
habis invaded Makkah, prayers w'ere added 
for the Sultan and the Sharif ; but these 
were forbidden by Sa‘ud. Since the Turkish 
conquest, however, the ancient custom has 
been restored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is vested in several of the first 
'Ulamd’ in Makkah ; they are always elderly 
persons, and officiate in rotation. In ancient 
times Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the l^alifahs, whenever they came to Makkah, 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to the 
people. 

The i^atib, or preacher, appears in the 
Mimbar wrapped in a white cloak, which 
covers his head and body, and with a stick 
in hand ; a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Islam, 
when the preachers found it necessary to bo 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosques, two green flags are placed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of the 
Ea'bah deposit their shoes ; as it is neither 
permitted to vralk round the Ka'bah with 
covered feet, nor thought decent to carry the 
^shoos in the hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present ; but 
the vicinity of the holy temple does not inti- 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
from this spot three* new pairs of shoes; and 
the samo thing happens to many pilgnms. 

I have now described all the buildings 
within the enclosure of the temple. 

The gravel-ground, .and part of the adjoin^ 
ing outer .pavement of the Ka'bah is covered, 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from sixty id eighty feet in length, and four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which are rolled up after prayers. The 
greater part of the pilgrims bring their own 
carpets with them. The more distant parts 
of the area, and the floor under the colon- 
nade, are spread with mats brought from 
Souakin ; the latter situation being the usual 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and afternoon prayers. Many of these mats 
are presented to the mosque by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return the satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
Urge characters. 

At sunset, great numbers assemble fpr the 
first evening prayer; thify form themselvM 
into several wide circles, sometimes us man/ 
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as twenty, aronnd the Ka*bah, as a eominon 
«eiitre before which every person makes his 

S rostration ; and thus, as toe Muhammadan 
oetors observe, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in which the true oe- 
liever can, with propriety, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Imam takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka*bab, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The effect 
of the joint prostrations of six or eight thou- 
sand persons, added to the recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whence 
they come, or for what purpose, cannot fail 
to impress the most cool-minded spectator 
Avith some degree of .awe. At night, when 
tho lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo- 
tees are performing tho Xswdf round the 
Ka‘bah, the sight of tho busy crowds, 
the voices of tho Mutawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, tho loud conversa- 
tion of many idle persons, tho running, play- 
ing, and laughing of boys < give to the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse- 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nine o’clock, when it again becomes 
the place of silent meditation and prayer to 
tho few visitors who are led to the spot by 
sincere piety, and not worldly motives or 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com- 
munity were to enter nt once, they would all 
And room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would invisibly extend the dimen- 
sions of the building, and diminish tho size 
of each individual. The fact is, that during 
the most numerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
which con contain, 1 believe, about thirty-tivo 
thousand persons in the act of prayer, is 
never half-filled. Even on Fridays, the 
greater part of the Makkans, contrary to the 
injunctions of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their exaffiple. 
I could never count more than ten thousand 
individuals in tho mosque at one time, even 
after the return from ‘Arafat, when the whole 
body of pilgrims was collected for a few days 
in and about the city. 

At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under tho colonnade, occupied in re.'id- 
ing the Qur’an and other religious books ; 
and hove many poor Indiaif^, or negroes, 
.spread their mats, and pass tho whole period 
of their residence at Makkah. Here they 
both eat and sleep ; but cooking is not allowed. 
Daring tho hours of noon, many persons come 
to icpoflo beneath tho cool shade of the 
vaulted roof of the colonnade ; a custom 
which not only accounts for tho mode of con- 
atraciion observed in tho old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense jporticoos of which were probably 
left open to the idolatrons natives, whoso 
mud-built houses could affoi'd them but 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid^j 
heats. 

It is only daring the honrs of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
seem to be regarded as consecrated places. 
In al-Azhar, the first mosque at Cairo, I have 
seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers 
shaving their customers, and many of the 
lower orders eating their dinners, where, 
daring prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
oven whisper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation. Not a sound but the voice of 
the Imam, is heard during prayers in the 
great mosque at Makkah, which at other 
times 18 the place of meeting for men of busi- 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is some- 
times so fall of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persons lying about under tiie 'Colonnade, in 
midst of their miserable baggage, as to have 
the appearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple. Boys play in the great square, and 
servants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
town to the other. In these respects, the 
temple of Makkah resembles tho other great 
mosques of the East. But the holy ^‘bah 
is rendered the scene of such indecencies and 
criminal acts, as cannot ^'ith propriety be 
more particularly noticed. They are not 
only practised here with impunity, but, it may 
be said, almost publicly ; and my indignation 
has often been excited, on witnessing abomi- 
nations which called forth from other passing 
spectators nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand. 

In several parts of the colonnade, pnbllo 
schools are held, where young children are 
taught to spell and read ; they arc most noisy 
groupSj^ and the schoolmaster’s stick is in 
constant action. Some learned men of Mak- 
kah deliver lectnres on religious subjects 
every afternoon under the colonnade, but tho 
auditors are seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
after prayer, some Turkish ‘Ulama^ explain 
to their countrymen assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur’an, after which 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the' 
expositor, and drops money into his cap. I 
particularly admired the fluency of speech of 
one of these 'Ulama', although I did not un- 
derstand him, the lecture being* delivered in 
the Turkish language. His gesticulations, 
and the inflexions of his voice, were most 
expressive ; but, like an actor on the stage, 
ho would laugh and cry in the same minuto, 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most skilful manner. He was a native of 
Brusa^ and amassed a considerable sum of 
money. 

Near tbe gate of the mosque called Babu 
's-Salam, a few Arab shaikhs daily take their 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
wiite, for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
contracts, or any similar document. 

They also deal in written charms, like those 
cuiTent in the Black countries, such as amu- 
lets, love-receipts, d;o. They are pHncipally 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an enor^ 
bitant remuneration. 
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sheets (kafan) And other linen 
washed in the waters of Zamzam, are con- 
stantly ^aen hanging' to dry between tho 
oolai|in8. Many pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in which they wish to bo 
bitried, and wash it themselvos at the well of 
Zamzam, supposing that, if tbo corpse 'ho 
wrapped in linen which has been wetted with 
this holy water, the poaco of the soul after 
■death yill be more effectually seemed. Some 
pilgl'inifjhake this linen an nrlicle of traffic. 

Makkali generally, but the mosque in par- 
ticular,*' -abounds in Hocks of wild pigeons, 
which are considered to be the inviolable 
projpefty of the temple, and are called tho 
pigeof^ of tho Baitu ’llah. Nobody daros to 
kill any of them, even when .they onter the 
privdte houses. In the square of tho mosque, 
seyeral small stone basins are regularly filled 
with ^ater for their uso ; here, also, Arab 
womeVt aupose for salo, upon small straw 
matt, edrn and durrah, which tho pilgrims 
purdbUe, and throw to tho pigeons. I have 
seen iome of the public women take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar- 
gaiuing with the pilgrims, under pretence df 
selling them corn for the sacred pigeons. 

The gates ot the mosque are nineteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with- 
out any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates are : on the north side, Babu 
*8-Salam, by which every pilgrim enters the 
mosque; Babu ’l-*Abbae; Babu ’n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad is said to have always 
entered the mosque ; Babu *Ali. On the 
east -side: Babu Zai, or Babu 'l-*Ashrab, 
through ^hich the t^n first adherents of Mu- 
hammad used to enter; Babu ’s-^afa; two 
gates called BIbanu ^sh-Sharif, opposite tho 
palaces of the Sharif. On the south side: 
Babu Ibrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight line of the columns, and 
■forms -i|, small square ; Babu ’l-*Umrah, 
through which it is necessary to pass, on 
visiting the *Umrah. On the west side : 
Babu *z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
similar to that at Babu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
axches, but a few round arches aro seen 
aAong them, which, like all the arches of 
this kind in the Hijaz, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except tho 
inscription on the exterior, which commemo- 
rates the name of the builder ; and they arc 
all .posterior in date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As each gate consists of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separated by narrow 
walls, these divisions are counted tin tho 
enumeration of tho gates leading into the 
Kabbah, and thus make uj> the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
•mosque is consequently open at all times. 1 
‘hays crossed at every hour of the night, and 
■alVajs found people there, either at prayers 
«r walking about. 

The outside walU bf thd mosque are those 
of the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
4BOsque ; the greater part aro now the pro- 


perty of individuals, who have purehasS^ 
them. They are let out to the richest pi^ 
grims, at very high prices, as much ns five 
hundred piastres being given, during the pil- 
grimage, for a good apartment, witlrwindow.s 
opening into tho mosquci Windows kavc, in 
c‘onseqiienco, been opened in many parts of 
■ the walls, on a level with tho street, and abovo^ 
that of tho door of tbo colonnades. Pilgrims 
li\ing in those apartments are allowed to* 
perform tho Fiiday's prayers at homo, ho- 
causo, having tho Ka‘bah in view from the 
windows, they arc supposed to bo in Jho 
mosque itself, and to join in prayer those 
I assembled within tho temple. Upon a lovcl 
with tho ground-floor of tho colonnades, and 
opening Into them, are small apartments 
formed in tho walls, having tho appearance of 
dungeons ; theso havo remained the propei'ty 
of the mosque, while tho houses above them 
• belong to private individuals. They are let 
out to watermen, who deposit in them tho 
Zamzam jars, or to less opulent pilgrims who 
wish t3 live in the mosque. Some of tho 
surrounding houses still belong to the mosque,, 
and were originally intended for public schools,, 
as their name of Madrasah implies ; they aro 
now all let out to pilgrims. In ono of tho 
largest of them, Muhammad *A1I Pasha 
lived ; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibrahim is a largo madra- 
sah, now tbo property of Sniyid Ageyl, one of 
the pi incipal merchants of tho town, whoso 
warehouse opens into the mosque. This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
gieat sanctity; and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif Qhalib, when once in the act of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
money, was momentarily stiuck with palsy. 
Ho has evening assemblies in his house, ^^he^o 
theological books are read, and rcligioua 
topics discussed. 

Among other buildings foiming tho enclo- 
sure of the mosque, is the Mihkam, or house- 
of justice, close by the Babu ’z-Ziyadah ; it 
is a fine, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches in the interior, and has a row of high 
windows looking into the mosque. It is in- 
habited by the Qazi. Adjoining to it stands- 
a laige Madrasah, enclosing a square, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaiman, built by 
Sultan Sulaiman and his son Snllm II., in 
A.H. fi73. It is always well filled with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the who dis- 

poses of the lodgings. 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned with 
seven minarets, in-egularly distributed; 1. 
Minaret of Babu ’l-‘Umrah ; 2. of Babu *s- 
Salam; 3. of Babu ^Vli; 4. of Babu 'l-Wnda*; 5. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg : C. of Babu ’z-Ziyadah ; 
7. of Madrasah Sultan Sulaiman. They aio 
quadrangular jot round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. The entrance 
to them is from tho different buildings round 
tho mosquo, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy crowd below is obtained by* 
ascending the most northern one. (Taken, 
with slight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabic w'ords and names, from Burfik- 
hardt’s Trqyets in Arabia^ vol. i. p. 243.) 
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3fr. Sale fsyi: "The temple of MeoOt 
wai a place of worchip, and in eingnlar vene- 
ration with the Arabe from great antiqnitj* 
and many oenturiee before Muhammad. 
Though it was moat probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrooe nee, yet the Muhamma- 
dana are generally porenadod that the Ka'bah 
is almost coeval with the world ; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of Ood that he might erect a build- 
ing like that he had seen there, called Baito 1- 
Ma*mui',or the frequented house, and al DtB^h, 
towards* which ho might direct his prayers, 
and which he might compass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. Whereupon Ood let 
down a representation of that house in curtains 
of Ught, and set it in Mecca, perpendicu- 
larly under its original, ordering the patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of devotion. After 
Adam's death, his son Seth built a house in 
the same form, of stone and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael at God’s command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, they being directed therein 
by revelation. 

** After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Qaraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re- 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at length again rebuilt by 
Tusuf, surnsmed al Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy- fourth year of the Hijrah, with some 
alterations, in the form wherein it now re- 
mans. Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or bis grandfather al 
Mansur) intended. again to clmnge what had 
been altered by al Hijaj, .nnd to reduce the 
Ea'bah to the old form in which It was left 
by Abdullah, but was dissuaded from med- 
dling with it, lest so holy a place should 
become the sport of princes, and being new- 
modelled after everyone’s fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was Justly j^id it But 
•notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi- 
tion from Munammad, that in the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo- 
lish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever." {PreL Dis., p. 83> 

The following are the i^erenees , to ^the 
Sacred Mosque in the Qur’in : — * 

SOrah ii. 144, 1 15 : ** From whatever place 
thou comest forth, than turn jour face'to- 
wai'ds the Sacred Mosque ; for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord ; and God is not inat- 
tentive to your doings. And froxp whatever 
place thou conq/sst forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque : and wherever ye 
be, to that part turn your faces, that men 
have no cause of dispute against you.” 

SQrah v. 2 : “ O Believers 1 violate neither 
the rites of God, nor the sacred month, nor 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who 
pass on to the Sacred Mosmie, seeking favour 
mm their Lord s^ His good pleasure in them.” 
Sfirah Tiil 83-85 : But God ohoso qpt to 


chastise them while thou wast wHhlhem, nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But because they debarred the f aitUnl 
from the Sacred Mosque; albeit they are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
why God should not chastise them. The 
God-fearing only are its guardians ; but most 
of them know it not. And their prayer at 
the house is no other than whistling through 
the fingers and clapping of the hands— 
‘Taste then the torment, for that ye have 
been unbelievers."’ 

Surah ix. 7 : “ How shall they who add 
gods to God be in league with God and with 
His Apostle, save those with whom ye made 
a league at the Sacred Mosque ? So long os 
they are true to you, be ye true to them *, for 
Ood loreth those who fear Him." 

Surah ix. 28 : 0 Believers ! only they who 

join gods with God are unclean ! Let them 
not, therefore, after this their your, come near 
the Sacred Mosque. And if ye fear want, 
God, if Ho please, will enrich you of ^is 
abundance : for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

Surah xvii. 1 ; ** Glory be to Him who car- 
ried his servant by night from the Sacred 
Mosque to the temple that is more remote 
(t.e. Jerusalem), whose precinot we have 
blessed, that we might show him of our eigns ! 
for He is the Hearer, the Seer.” 

Surah xxii. 25 : “ From the Sacred Mo84}ua 
which we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those whp abide therein, and for the 
stranger." 

Siirah xlviii. 25 : ** These are they who be- 
lieved not, and kept you away from the 
Sacred Mosque, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reaching the place of 
sacrifice.” 

Surah xlviii. 27 : “ Now hath Ood in truth 
made good to His Apostlathe dream iii wAiek 
he Baidf *Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in full security, having 
your heads shaved and yonr hair cui^ ye 
shall not fear ; for He knoweth what ye knoW 
not ; and He hath ordained you, beside this, 
a speedy victory.” 


al-MASJIDU ’L-JAMr 

). Lit, “ The collectiDg mosque.’* 
A title given to the chief mosqne of any city 
in which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and Ahutbah. [kbotbah.] 


MASJIDU 'L-KBAIF (jl^— 
A mosque at Miua, thrqe 
miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buried, “ his head being at 
one end of a long wall, and his feet at anotherj 
whilst the dome covers his omphalic ^^ion,” 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage^ vol. u. p. 203.) 

MASJinU *N-NABI 

Ths Prophst’s Mosqne” at lU-Msdlnah. It 
is held to oe the second mosque ip Islam in 
point of seniority, and the same, dr^sccord- 
ing to others the first, In dignity7 rankiim 
with ths Baorsd Mosque at Mi^kah. 

The foUowing is Oep^ K F. Bnrtoitle 
aooount of its llIatOI 7 ^-w 
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''Mnl^ammad ordered to ereot a place of 
worship there, sent for the youths to whom 
It belonged and certain An^&r, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, but he insisted upon pur- 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, he laid the foundation of 
the first mosque. 

•< In those times of primitive simplioity its 
walls were made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stiok roof, conoorning whioh the Arch- 
angel Qabriel delivered an order that it should 
not be higher than seven cubits, the eleva- 
tion of Solomon*s temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbidden. The An^ar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muhajirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carried the building materials in their 
arms from the cemetery Baki*, near the well 
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of Aiyilb, north of the spot where Ibrahim's 
mosque now stands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen aiding theih in their labours, and re- 
citing for their encouragement : 

* 0 Allah I there is no good but the good of 
futurity ; 

Then have mercy upon my An?&r and 
Mtth&jirin." 

** The length of this mosque was fifty-fodr 
cubits from north to south, and sixty-three 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. Till the seven- 
teenth month of the new era, the congrega- 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh ‘revelation* turned them 
in the direction of Makkah — southwards ; on 
which occasion the Archangel Qabriel de- 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds* a view of the Ka‘bah, that 



there might be no difficulty in ascertaining 
its true position. 

^ After the capture of Khaibar in a.h. 7, 
the Pyophet and his first three successors 
restored *the mosque, but Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation. 
Muhammad laid the first brick, and Abu- 
Hurayrah declares that he saw him carry 
heaps of builfiing material piled up to his 
breast. The 'Shallfahs, each in the turn of 
his succession, placed a brick close to that 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
the walls Tabrani relates that one of the 
Ans&r bad a bouse adjacent, which Mul^am- 
mad wished to make part of the place of 
prayer; the proprietor was offered in ex- 
change for it a home in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His ex- 
cuse was admitted, and ‘Usman, after pur- 
chasing the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it 


to the Prophet on the long credit originally 
offered. The mosque was a square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doors : one on the south side, where the 
Mihrdhu 'n^Nabawtf or the * Prophet’s niche,” 
now is, another in the place of the present 
Bdbu W-Babmah, and the third at the Bdbu 
•Umdrif now called the “ Gate of Gabriel.” 
Instead of a mihrab or prayer niche, a largo 
block of stone, directed the congregation At 
first it was placed against the northeni wall 
of the mosque, and it was removed to the 
southern when Makkah became the Qiblah. 
In the beginning the Prophet, whilst preach- 
ing the Uiutbah or Friday sermon, leaned, 
when fatigued, against a post. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, was the invention of a Madinah 
man of the Banu Najjar. It was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long by one broad, with 
three steps, each one span high ; on the top- 
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most of theie the Prophet sat when he ra- 
qnirod rest. The pnlpit assumed its present 
form about a.ii. 90. during the artistic reign 
of WaUd. 

“In this mosqne Muhammad spent the 
greater part of the day with his compamons, 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Ha^ by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends Here 
he prayed, hearkening to the A.zan, or devo- 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea- 
venly messages conveyed by the Archangel 
'Gabriel. And within a few yards of the hal- 
lowed spot, he died, and found, it is supposeid, 
a grave. 

“The theatre of erventa so important to 
islAm, could not be allowed-.- especially as no 
•divine decree forbade the change— to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Khalifah 
•contented himself with merely restoring some 
of the palm pillars, which had fallen to the 
ground. *Umar, the second -successor, sur- 
rounded the Hujrah, or ^Ayishah's chamber, 
In which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in a.h. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
aides except the eastern, where stood the 
■abodes of the * Mothers of the Moslems * 
f(JJminu *l-Mu'minin). Outside the northern 
wall he erected a suffah, called Batha — a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was now becoming a place of peculiar 
Toverence to men. 

“The second Masjid was erected a.h. 29 
by the third ^alifah, ‘Usman, who, regard- 
less of the clamours of the people, overthrew 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west ; but he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walls of 
hewn and carved stone. These innovations 
-caused some excitement, which he allayed by 
quoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one 
of which be appears perpetually tO have been 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac- 
cording to some, * Were this my mosque ex- 
tended to 9afa, it verily would still be my 
xnosque * : according to others. ‘ Wore the 
Prophet's mosque extended to Ztl 'l-Hulafa', it 
would still be his.' fiut ‘Usman's skill in the 
-quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building beix^ in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on the 1st Muharram, 
a.h.30. 

“At length, Islam, grown splendid and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its publio buildings. 
In A.H. 88, al-Walidthe First, twelfth Khalifah 
of the Ban! Umayah race, titer building the 
noble J&mi‘-MqBjid of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Medinah.. The governor of the place, 
‘ Umar jbn * Abdn 1- Aziz, was directed to buy for 
7,000 dinars all the hovels of raw brick that 
hedged in the eastern side of the old mosqne. 
^hey were inhabited by desoendhnta of the 
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Prophet and of the early Klmlifaha. and in 
more than one ease, the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effectisd with considerable dif- 
ficulty. dome of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to take 
money, and 'Umar wafi forced to the objec- 
tionable measure of turning them ont of doors 
with exposed faces in full day. The Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magi^eent Kha- 
lifah, sent immense presents,* silver lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as others sav, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatwed forty 
Coptic and forty Greek artists to carve the 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work. 

“ One of these Christians was beheaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qiblah wall, and 
another, in an attempt to defile the roof, fell 
to the ground, and his brains were dashed 
out. The remainder apostatized, bat this did 
not prevent the older Arabs mormuring that 
their mosqne had been turned into a kaoisah 
(or Church) The Hujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad's permission, ‘Izrail, the Angel 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
whilst bis head was lying inlthe lap of ‘Ayishah, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en- 
ceinte which surrounded the three graves was 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between. These double walls were either 
without a door, or had only a small blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and from that 
day (A.BL 90), no one has been able to approach 
the sepulchre. A minaret was ereoted at each 
comer of the mosque. The building was en- 
larged tp 900 cubits by 167, and was finished 
in A.H. 91. When Walid, the Kha lifah. 
visited it in state, he inquired of his lieute- 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection ; upon which ‘Umar 
informed him, to his astonishment, that the 
walls alone had cost 45,000 dinars. 

“ The fourth mosque was ereoted in a A 191, 
by al-Mahdl, third prince of the Banu ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Khallfahs— celebrated in hiatOzy 
only for spending enormons sums upon a pil- 
grimage. He enlarged the bnild^ by adding 
ten handsome pillars of carved ‘marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side. ln A.B. 
202, al-Ma'miln miide further additions to this 
mosqne. 

It was from al-MahdTs Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri 'llah, the third F&jbimite ^alifah of 
E^ypt, and the deity of the Druse aeot, de- 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions. About A.H. 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Mxdinah ; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violators 
of the tomb lost their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim's object was to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital ; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult to discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrims, in a.h. 650, dug a 
mine^lrom a neighbouring house into the 
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temple. They were diiooTered, beheaded, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Muslim historians mix up many foolish 
pretematuralisms wj^h. credible matter. At 
last, to prevent a recurrence of such sacrile- 
gious attempts, Maliku l-^AdilNuru *d-dm, of 
the Bahtrita Mamluk Sultans, or, according 
to others; SnliaiK Nfim’d-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin Zfen^, who, warned by a vision of the 
J^ophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discoYer the two Christians, sur- 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, who had run considerable 
irisks ^of their own, haye ever since been 
enabled to occupy their last home undisturbed. 

“ In A.H. 664, the fifth mosque was erected 
in consequence of a fire, which some authors 
attribute to a volcano that broke out close tq 
the town in terrible eruption; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatic Band Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb. On this occasion the Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old and vener- 
able copies of the Qur'an there deposited, 
especially the Gufic MSS., written by Usman, 
the third Khalifah. The piety of three sove- 
reigns, Musta^sim Qiast Khalifah of Baghdad) 
Muzaffir Shenra-ud-din- Yusuf, chief of Ya- 
man, and ^ahir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
^G>ypt* completed the work in a.h. 688. 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 
200 years. 

“ The sixth mosque was built, almost as it 
now stands, by Raid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Circasian Mamkik kings of Egypt, in 
A.II. 888. Mu 6 ta‘ 9 im's thoeque had been struck 
by lightniAg during a storm ; thirteen men 
were killed at prayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing but the interior of the 
'Hujrah. The railing and dome were restored ; 
niches and a pulpit were sent from Cairo, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this. Raid 
Bey established ‘ waqf ’ (bequests) and pen- 
sions, and introduced order among the atten- 
dants on the tomb. In the tenth century, 
Bultan Sulaiman the Magnificent paved with 
fine white marble the Rausah or garden, 
which Raid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left Of earth, and erected the fine minaret 
that bears his name. During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers^ and a few immate- 
rial alterations have been made." (See Per- 
sona/ NarraHvt tf a Pilgrimage to El Medu 
nah and Meccah^ by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition, vo). i. p. 846.) 

a 
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Lit. The Mosque of Piety.’’ 


he mosque at QubS’, a place about three 
miles sou&-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it i» said that the Prophet’s camel, al- 
Qaf w& rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah, on tlm occasion of the Flight. And 
wlten Mi4simdkd desired the Companions to 
mountthe camel, Abe Bakr and ’Umar dU so, 


bnt she still remaiued on the ground; but 
when ’All obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
prayer. It was the first mosque erected in 
Isl&m. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. The Prophet, during his resi- 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and hs always made a point of 
praying there the morning ptayer on the 17th 
of Ramazan. A prayer in the mosque of Qubft* 
is said to be equal in merit to a Lesser Pil- 
grimage to Makkah, and the place itself bears 
rank after the mosques of Makkah and al- 
Madlnah and before that of Jerusalem.* It 
was originally a square building of very 
small size, but the Khalifah ‘Usman enlarged 
it. Sult§u ‘Abdu 'l-Uamld rebuilt the place» 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur. (Se» 
Burton’s Pilgrimage^ vol. i. p. 890.') 

MASNtTN That which is 

founded npon the precept or practice of Mu- 
hammad. [SONtUH.] 

al-MATIN “The Strong ” 

(as a fortification is strong). One of tbw 
ninety-nine names or attributes of Ood. It 
occurs in the Qur'&n, Surah li. 68 : '* God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong.** 

MATN The text of a book. 

The notes, or commentary upon the text are 
called the eharh, A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 

MA’CDAH Prom wa'ad, 

“ to bury alive." A damsel buried alite. A 
custom which existed before the time of Mu- 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which was 
forbidden by him. Surah xvii. 83 : “ Kill nob 
your children from fear of want." See also 
Surahs xvi. 61 ; Ixxxi. 8. 

MATTLA pi. mawdli. A 

term used in Muslim law for a slave, bat In 
the Qur’an for “ a protector or helper," i.c. 
God Almighty. 

Sprah' viii. 41 : “ Know ye that God is year 
protector.** 

Surah ii. 886 : “ Thoh (God) art our pro* 
lector.** 

Surah xlviL 12 : “ Ood is the protector of 
those w"ho believe." 

The plural form occurs in the Qur’in, 
Surah iv. 87, where it is translated by Palmer 
thus : “ Toj everyone have we appelated 
kinefoOc " (mawalf)’. 

MAULAWl Prom ma/uld, 

“ a lord or master." A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

MATTLID (J^). The birthday^ 

especially of a prophet or saint. The birtn- 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Mau~ 
liau *n-Nabi, is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rabb’n 1-Awwal It is a day observed in 
Tariff and Egypt and in some parb 
of^Hindnstia, but not in Oentral Asia, by Ike 
recital of nnmeroos g/itrs, and by distribatioii 
of almi. 



ma’u ’l-quos 

f Mr. Lane, in his Modem Eg^tiatu^ VoL iL 

171, gives the following specimen of a ffiitr 
recited in the Manlidu 'n-lfabi : “ O Ood 
bless oar lord Muhammad ^mong the latter 
generations ; and bless our lord Muhammad 
in every time and period, and bless our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
unto the Day of Judgment ; and bless all the 
■prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the heavens, and of the earth, and may 
God (whose name be blessed and exalted) bo 
well pleased with' our lords and our masters, 
those persons of illustrious estimation, Abu 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and *Usm&n, and *A1I, and 
with all the other favourites of Ood. Ood Is 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God,- the High, the Great. 0 God, 0 our 
Lord, 0 Thou liberal of pardon, 0 Thou most 
bountiful of the most .bountiful, 0 God. 
Amin.*' 

' MA*U ’L-QUDS .U). Lit 

Water of Holiness." A term used by the 
$ufis for such holy influences on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to become holy. (See ‘Abdu'r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of $uf\ Terms.') 

al-MA^CN Lit “Neces- 

saries." The title of the cviith Surah of the 
Qur’an, in the last Terse of which the word 
occurs. 

MAUT' “Death.” Heb. 

The word is always used in 
the Qur'an in its literal sense, meaning the 
departure of the spirit from the body, e.g. 
Surah ii. 182: ** Every soul must taste of 
death.” Dut amongst the SQfis it is employed 
in a figurative sense, e.y. al-mautu 'l-abgaz^ or 
** the white death,” is held to mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the soul. A person who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-mautu 'l-al^zar, ** the 
green death," the wearing of old clothes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given up w-earing purple and fine linen, 
and has chosen the garments of poverty, he is 
said to have entered this state of death. 
Al-mautu U-aswad, ** the black death," the 
voluntary taking up of trouble, and submit- 
ting to be evil spoken of for the truth's sake. 
When a Muslim has learnt to submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, he is said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See *Abda 
*r-Razz&q'8 Diet, of $u/i Terms.) [mamat.] 

MA’ZtJN A licensed or 

privileged slave. A slave who has received 
a remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage. 

MEAT, [food.] 

MECCA. [HiLKKA.H.] 

MEDICINE. Arabic dawd* Ci'*). 

The only medicine recommended in the Qu'ran 
is honey. See Surah xvi. 71 : ** From its 
(the beeA) belly cometh forth a fluid of vary- 
ing hues, which yieldeth medicine to man." 
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MEDINA, [al-mabinah.] 
MEDITATION, [musaqabab.} 
MENSTRUATION. Arabic mahlx 
The catamenia, or menses, is 
termed Aay?. The woman in this condition is 
called Ad’iz or hffif ah. All books of Muham- 
madan theology contain a chapter devoted to 
the treatment of women in this condition. 
During the period of menstruation, women are 
not permitted to say their prayers, or to touch 
or read the Qur'an, or enter a mosque, and 
are forbidden to their husbanda But it is 
related in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which, set a men- 
struous woman entirely apart for seven daya 
(Leviticus xv. 19). And Anas says that 
when the Jews heard this they said, '^This 
man opposes our customs in everything." 

(See Qur'an, Surah ii. 222; Mishkatu 7- 
Masabiht Hamilton's ed. voL i. p. 121 ; 
Arabic ed. BdHu U-Haiz.) 

When the period of menses ceases, bathing 
must be performed and prayer said. 

MERCY. Arabic Bal^ah 

Heb. Dirn* The attribute of merej 
is specially mentioned in the Qur'in as one 
which characterizes the Divine Being; each 
chapter of that book (\\ith the exception of 
the ixth), beginning with the superscription, 
Bismilldhi ^r-Rahmdni *r-Rahim, ** In the name 
of God the Merciful, the Compassionate." In 
the Ta/sir-t-Eaufi it is said that ar-Babmdn 
is only applicable to God, whilst 'ar-Ra^im 
may be applied to the creature as well as to 
God ; but the Jalalan say the two terms are 
synonymous, and on this account they are 
used together. Al-Baizawi remarks that the 
attribute of mercy expresses ** softness of 
heart " (riqqatu U-qath)^ and a turning with 
kindness and favour towards a person,” and 
in this way it expresses God’s sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicable to an unchangeable Being. In thq 
Qur’an, Job is described as speaking of Ood 
as ** the most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Surah xxi. 83). And the angels who bear 
the throne, and those around it who celebrate 
God’s praises, cry out : **Our Lord 1 thou dosf 
embrace all things in mercy and knowledge 1 ** 
(Surah xL 7.) The Treasuries of the mer- 
cies of the Lord," are often referred to in the 
Qur'an (e.a. Sflrahs xvii. 102 ; xviil 81). The 
word KaSmah, “ a mercy," is a term used for 
a divine book ; it is frequently applied to the 
Qur'an, which is called a mercy and a guid- 
ance ” (Surahs x. 58 ; xvii. 8^, and also to the 
books of Moses (Surahs xi. 20 ; xii. 111). In 
one place it is used for Paradise, They are in 
God^s mercy ” (Surah iii. 103). The bounty 
of God's mercy is the constant theme both of 
the Qur'an and the Traditions ; e.g. Silrah vit 
155 : My n^erov embraceth everything." To 
despair of God's mercy is a cardinal sin. 
SQrah xxxix. 54 : ** Be not in despair of the 
mercy of God ; verily, God foi-givefe sins, all 
of them." Surah xv. 58 : ** Only those who 
err despair of the mercy of their Lord." 
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Ifi the AASitione, Muhammad 19 delated to 
hata God created CHe world He 

wrote H book, which is with Qim oa the 
ozajited throne, and therein is written, * Verily 
my mercy oTercomes my anger.’” And, 
againj ** Vorily, @od has one hundred u;or- 
ciea ; pne mercy }iath he sent down to men 
epd (genii, hut He hath reserved ninety>mnc 
Percies, t>^ which He will be gracious to His 
“^^le.” <Mi8JJcdtf book z. ch. 4.> 

The LTth Surah of the Qur’an ts entitled 
the Sumiu WRabrndriy or the ** Chapter of the 
Merciful,” in which are sot forth the “ boun- 
ties of the EiOrd.” Jt is a chapter which is 
ladly meiredhy its concluding description of 
thejiene^^J^oymonts of JMuhammad/s para- 
dise. 

The Chnstfe^s are spoken of in the Qsv’an, 
Sfirah lyii. 27, as those in whose hearts God 
placed mercy (rainiaA) and compassion 

(ra/aA).” 

Michael. in Muhammadan 

works generally, the Archangel Michael is 

fl.U.4 JCtian/ Heb. ; 

but in the Qur'&n, in which his name once 
occurs, he is chlled MiJid/ Al- 

Baizawi says* that a Jew named *Abdu ’llah 
ibn Suriya', objected to Muhammad’s asscr- 
Jtion that the Archangel Gabriel revealed the 
Qur’an to him, because he was an avenging 
angel, ahd said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, thoir own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), they might have believed. This asser- 
tion cgUed forth the following verses from 
Muhammad in Surah ii. 92 : — 

Wboso is the enemy of Gabriel — For he 
ii jP who by God’s leave hath caused the 
Qur’an td descend on thy heart, the confiima- 
tioh of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
g6od tidings (to the faithful — Whoso is an 
y enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shall have God as his enemy : for 
T6rilj7 God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Mofepver, oleay signs have we sent down to 
thOfTi and none will disbelieve them but the 
po^terse.” 

MIDIAN. [madtan.] 

anPTAHU 'L-JANNAH 

“ The Key of Paradise." A 
tehn used by Muhammad for prayer. {Mish- 
kdt^ book iii. ch. i.) 

MIHJAH A hook-headed 

stick about four feet long, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always carried ; now carried by 
jnen of religious preteusipns. 

MIHBAB A niche in 

the centre of wull of a mosque, which 
mSrks Gio direction Makkah, Uhd before 
WhiQh tbei^fim takes' his position When he 
leads thi^ cOngtOgation in pfayef. In the 
Masjidu *n-Nabiyt>r Pfpphet’s mosque, at al- 
Madhtah, aiergehlack etone, placed ifgainst 
ihOtpefthefA W^ryfacjiig Jerusalem, directed 
ahb Migfegation, but it was re^vyd to the 


MIIUH 

Bontfiteh side whoff thuQlblqhw^a Changed' 
to Hakknb. 

Tho Mihrnb, as it now exists, dates from 
the dayo of al-Wnlid (a.ii. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalifah borrowed the Idea 
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from tho Hindus, such a niche being a pecu- 
liarly Hindu feature in sacred buildings. 

The word occurs four times in the Qur’an, 
where it is used for a chamber (Surahs iiu 
82 , 83 ; xix. 12 ; xxxviii. 20), and its plural, 
fmhdrihy once (Surah xxxiv. 12). 

MIKA’IL [michael.J 

MILL AH (^). A word which 

occurs in the Qur’an fifteen times. Eight 
times for the religion of Abraham (Surahs ii, 
124, 129; iii. 89; iv. 124; vi. 162; xii. 38; 
xvi. 124 ; xxii. 77) ; twice for the religion of 
former prophets (Surahs xiv. 16 ; xxxviii. 6) ; 
once for the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (Surah xviii. 19); three times for 
idolatrous religions (Surahs xii. 87 ; vii. 86, 
87) ; and once for the religion of Jews and 
Christians (Surah ii. 114). The word is used 
in tho Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
{Mishkdt^ book x, ch. v.). 

According to tho Kitdbu H-Ta'rifdt, it is 
9kpressive of religion ns it stands in relation 
Jtb ‘the prophets, as distinguished from l)in 
which signifies rohgion as it stands in 
raatioix to God, or from Afatthah 
Irbisb r^ligigu with r^feroA^q to the* 
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leAtiioA dOctoriTr [rkliqion.] SpreiiKor and 
Doutsch liavo invostod tho origin and mean- 
ing of this word with a certain amount of 
mystery, which is intorcating. 

Dr. Sprongor says {JJa^Lcben HnddieLe.kre 
ties Monummadf vol. ii. p. 27C n) : — “ When 
31ohammad spoaks of tho roligioii of Abra- 
ham, ho generally uses the word Milla 
^ilillah) and not £)m. Arabian philologists 
haTQ fried to trace tho meaning of the word 
from their mothor tongue, thus, Malta 
{Mullah) signifies fire or hot ashes in Arabic 
and Zaggag saya {Thdlabu, vol. ii. p. 114), 
that religion is called Miila because of tho 
impression which it makes, and which may 
bo compared to that which fiio makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
are unable to givo a bettor cxjilanation, wo 
must prosumo t]iat inil/u is a foreign word, 
imported by the teachers of the * Milla of 
Abraham” in tho Hijuz. Philo considered 
Abraham tho chief promotor of tho doctrine 
of tho Unity of God, and doubtless, oven 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing tho 
doctrine of tho truo religion, not only as far 
back as Moses, but even to the father of their 
nation, 6m<ancipatcd the indispcnsability of the 
form of tho law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.” 

Mr. Emanuol Dcutsch, in his article on 
Islam {Literal y Remains t p 130), says : “ The 
word used in tho Quran for the religion af 
Abiaham is generally Milla, Sprengor, after 
ridiculing tho indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Aiabic root, concludes that 
it must bo a foreign word introduced by the 
toachors of tho * Milla of Abraham ’ into tho 
Hijaz. Ho is perfectly right. Milla = Mcmra 
= Logos, aio idontic.al; being tho Hebrew, 
-Chaldco (Targum, Poshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terms respectively for 
the * Word,* that sun'ogate for tho * Divine 
name used by the Targum, by Philo, by St. 
John. This Milla or * Word,' which Abraham 
roclaimed, ho, ' who was not an astrologer 
ut a prophot,' teaches according to the Hag- 
gadah, first of all, tho oxistonce of one God, 
the Creator of tho Universe, who rules this 
universe with mercy and lovingkindnoss.” 

MILK. Arabic lahan (tjJ). The 

sale of milk in the udder is unlawful {Hidd~ 
yak^ vol. ii. p. 433). In the Qur’an it is men- 
tioned as one of God’s special gifts. “Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson : wo givo you to 
drink from that which is in thoir bellies be- 
twixt chymo and blood — pure milk — easy to 
swallow for those who drink.” (Surah xvi. 
€ 8 .) 

MINA(^j^). Lif. “ Awish.” A 

sacred valley near Makkah, in which part of 
the Pilgrimage ceremonies take place. Ac- 
cording to *Abdu ’1-Haqq, it was so called 
because Adam wished for paradise in this 
nralley. 

MINARET, [manabah.] 
MINBAR. Generally proiiouiic0d 
Mmhar The pulpit in 

•mosque from which the khutbah (or serx^on) 
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Is rdcitod. It consists of throe steps, and is 
somotimos a movonble wooden structure, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built 
against tho wall. Muhammad, in addressing 
tho congregation, stood on the uppermost 



A HIM BAR IN AN INDtAN MOSQUE. 

( 17. S. Chadwick,) 

step, Abu Bakr on the second, and <Umar oil 
the third or lowest. *Usman fixed upon the 
middle step, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step. The 
Shrahs have four steps to their mimbars. 
The mimbars in the mosques of Cairo are 



A lUMBAB IN AN EOYl*TIAN MOSQUE. 

(H^. ChadiLiLk.) 

elevated structures, but in ^sia they prd of A- 
more primitive character. 

Burton says: “In the beginning th^Jfro-" 
phet leaned, when fatigued, against post| 
whilst preaching the khutbah or Friday sere 
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«ioQ» mlmWi or pulpit, m» an laTen- 
Itlon ^1 a Hadinah man of the BanQ Najj&r. 
It WEB 'a wooden frame, two cnbita lon^ by 
one broad, with three steps, each one span 
)iigh;'onthe topmost of these the Prophet 
eat when he reiquirod rest. The pulpit as- 
Bumed its present form about a.h. 90, during 
the artistic reign of El Walid." 



A VDIBAB IN MOSQUES AT FESHAWAB. 

MINES. Arabic ma*din 

pi ma*ddin. • In Zakat, mines are subject to 
a payment of one fifth. (^Hiddyah, yoI. i. 
99.) 

MINHAH (U^). A legal term 
for a portion of earners or sheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner. 

MmOEITT. [puberty.] 

MIQAT Lit. <‘A stated 

time, or place.” The stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the iftrdm or ** pilgrim’s 
garment.” Five of these stations were esta- 
blished by Muhammad (Mishkdtf book xi. 
ch. i. pt. 1), and the sixth has been added 
since to suit the convenience of travellers 
from I he East. They are as follows: (1) 

'l^Hula/d*t for the pjlgrims from al-Madl- 
nah ; (2J Juhfah, for Syria ; (3) Qamu 
Mandzil, for Najd ; (4) Yaulamlamj for Ta- 
man; (6) for *Iraq; (6) Ibrahim 

Mursia, for those who arrive by sea from 
India and the east. 

The putting on of the ihram at Jerusalem 
is highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which says, “ The Prophet said, Whoever wears 
the ihram for hajj or ^urnrah, from the Mas- 
jidu ’l-Aqsa (i.s. the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidu’l-Haram, shall be forgiven for 
all his past and future sins.” (^Miahkdtf book 
xi. ch. i. pt. 2.) 

MiE (ye-). A title of respect used 
for the descendants of celebrated Muhamma- 
dan saints. More generally used for Saiyids, 
or descendants of Fatimah, the Prophet's 
daughter. 

MIEAGLES. Supernatural powers 
given to men are spoken of by Muslipi lexico- 
graphers as khuTiqu H~*ddat (Sabdl 
or *' things contrary to custom.” In Muslim 
theology, they are expressed by eight terms : 
(1) Ayah (jV^f pi dydt, “ a sign ” ; the oitly 
word used inHhe Qur’an for a miracle (see 
Sfurahs xiil 27 ; xxix. 49 ; liv. 2). (2) 

pl* niu*jizdt^ making weak 
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Orfdeble,’* or that w^ich renders the adTer< 
stiles to the tmth weak and feeble ; a term 
used only for miraoles prformed by prophets. 
( 8 ) Irhd9 pi* trhd^at^ lit ** laying ■ 

foundation ” ; used for any miracle performed 
by a prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) *Alqmah pl 

^aldmdt, a sign,” the same as dyaA, and used 
for the signs of the coming Resurrection. (5) 
Kardmah pl karamdt^ lit benefi- 

cence”; wonders wrought by saints for the 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintship. (6) Ma^unah (^yu*), pl 
ma^wanatf lit. '^help or assistance;” used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(7) Istidrdj lit “promoting by 

degrees”; a term employed to express the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) Ihdnah 
(Ailal), pl ihdndt, lit “ contempt ” ; miracles 
Wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and con- 
tempt of the worker. 

It does not appear from the Qur’an that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, he asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
and wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from the following verses 
in the Qur’an : — 

Surah xxix. 49 : “ They say, Why are not 
signs (dydt) sent down to him from bis Lord ? 
Say : Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and I am only an open wamer.” 

Surah xiii. 27-80 : “ And they who believe 
not say, Why is not a sign (ayah) sent down to 
him from his Lord? Say: God truly mis- 
leadeth whom He will, and guideth to Him- 
self him who tumeth to Him. ... If there 
were a Qur’an by which the mountains would 
be set in motion, or the earth cleft by it, or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 

Sfirah xvii. 92-97 : “ And they say, By no 
means will we believe on thee tiil thou cause 
a fountain to gush forth for us from the earth, 
or till thou have a garden of palm trees and 
grapes, and thou cause gushing rivers to gush 
forth in its midst, or till thou make heaven 
to fall upon us, as thbu hast given out in 
pieces ; or thou bring God and the angels to 
vouch for thee ; or thou have a house of God^ 
or thou mount up into heaven ; nor will we 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which we may read. Say : 
Praise be to my Lord I Am I more than as 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men from believing, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, Hath God 
sent a mere man as an apostle ? Say : Did 
angels walk the earth as its familiars, we 
had surely sent them an angel-apostle out of 
heaven.” 

But notwithstanding these positive asser- 
tions on the part of their Prophet ugninst his 
ability to work miracles, there are at least 
four places in the Qur'an whore the Mubam- 
madans believe that miracles are refeiTed to 

Ik The clef ting of the moon (Surah liv. 1, 2)9 
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The hour hath »|>roaohed, and the mecn 
liath been oloft. But if the unbelieverB eee 
jt sign (dvoA), they turn aside and say^ Magic I 
that slull pass away ! *’ 

Al-Daif&wi says, in his oommenti^ on this 
Torse, “Some say that the unbelievers de- 
manded this sign of the Pi'ophet, and the 
moon was cleft in two; but others say it 
refers to a sign of the coming Kesun'eotion, 
the words ■ will be cloft ' being expressed in 
the prophetic preterite." 

Rod well renders it “ hath been cleft,” as he 
thinks Muhammad may possibly allude to 
some meteor or comet which he fancied to 
bo part of the moon. 

2, The assistance given, to the Muslims at 
the battle of Badr. Surah iii. 120, 121 : 
** When thou didst say to the faithful: * Is it 
not enohgh for you that your Lord aideth 
you with three thousand angels sent down 
from on high ? ’ Nay ; but if ye be steadfast, 
and fear God, and the foe come upon you in 
hot haste, your Lord will help you with five 
thousand angels with their distinguishing 
marks.” 

These ** distinguishing marks,” say the 
fcommentators, were when the angels rode on 
hlack and white horses, and bad on their 
heads white and yellow turbans, the ends of 
which hung down between their shoulders. 

8. The celebrated night journey. Surah 
xvik 1 : ** We declare the glory of Him who 
transporta* his servant by nwht from the 
Masjidu l-Haram to the Masjicra ’l-Aq^u (i.e. 
'frodn 'Makkah to Jerusalem).*' 

^ The Qur'an itself, which the Muhamma- 
dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like of which has not been created, nor ever 
will be, by the power of man. In proof of 
this they qudte Surah xxix. 48 : ** It is a 
clear sign (ayah) in the hearts of wlmm^ the 
knowledge hath reached.” / 

Although these very doubtful assertions In 
the Qur’an fail to establish the miraculous 
powers of the Prophet, the Traditions re- 
cord numerous occasions when he worked 


miracles in the presence of his people.^ 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
cf al-Bukbarl and Muslim : — 

(1) On the flight from Makkah, Suraqah being 
cursed by the Prophet, his horse sank up to 
its belly in the haixL ground. 

(2) The Prophet marked out at Badi- the 
exact spot, on which each of the idolaters 
should be slain, and Anas says not one of 


them passed aliVe beyond the spot marked by 
the nophet. 

(8) He cur^ the broken leg of * Abdu 'Uah 
ibn Atiq by a^touoh. 

(4) He contorted hard ground into a heap 
cf sand by one stroke of an axe. 

(5) He fed a I thousand people upon one 
kia and a yd* of barley. 

f6) He gave a miraculous supply of water 
at the battle of al-^udaibiyah. 

(7) Two tree's miraculously moved to form 
a shade for the Pr<mhet. 

(8) He made jAir a good horseman by 
Jiif prayers. 

(9) A wooden pillar wept to euch an Oxtent 
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that it nearly rent In two parts, beqanse the 
Prophet desisted from leaning against it. ' 

(10) A sluggish horse became swift from 
being ridden by the Prophet. 

(11) Seventy or eighty people miraculously 
fed on a few barley loaves and a little butter. 

(12) Three hundred men fed from a single 
cake. 

The following aro recorded by various 
writers 

(1) The Prophet was saluted by the hills 
and trees near Makkah, with the salutation, 
** Peace be to thee, O Messenger of God ! ” 

(2) A tree moved from its place to the 
shade when the Prophet slept under it. 

(3) The Prophet cured a maniacal boy by 
saying, “ Come out of him.” 

(4) A wolf was made to speak by the 
Prophet. 

(For further information, see Kitahu 7- 
Mu*jizatt Sahihu ^UBukhurl, Mishkdtu 
Mayabih t^hiku Muslim.) 

MI'RAJ Lit. An ascent.” 

Muhammad’s supposed journey to heaven ; 
called also Isrd (^^l)f ” the nocturnal 
journey.” It is said to have taken place in 
the twelfth year of the Prophet’s mission, in 
the month of Rabi^u ’1-AwwaL 

According to ' Abdu ’1-Haqq, there are some 
divines who have regarded this miraculous 
event as a mere vision, but, he adds, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey. 

The only mention of the vision in the 
Qur’an is contained in Surah xvii. 1 : ** Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu ’l-Haraui (t.c. the Makkan 
temple) to the Masjidu ’l-Aqsa (t.e. the Temple 
of Jerusalem).” 

The following is the description of the 
supposed journey given in the Mishkdtu''l~.]ta- 
sdbih. Muhammad is related to have said *.;«- 

** Whilst I was sleeping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and cut me open from 
my breast to below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and washed the cavity with Zam- 
zam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this, a white 
animal was brought for me to ride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an ass, 
and it stretched as far as the eye could see. 
The name of the animal was Buraq. Then I 
mounted the animal, and ascended until we 
arrived at the lowest heaven, and Gabriel de- 
manded that the door should be opened. And 
it was asked, * Who is it ? ' and he said, * I am 
Gabriel.' And they then said, * Who is with 
you ? ' and he answered, * It is Muhammad.’ 
They said, < Has Muhammad been called to 
the office of a prophet ? ’ He said, * Yes.' 
They said, * Welcome Mal^ammmad ; his 
coming is well' Then the door was opened ; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be- 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
< This is your father Adam, salute him.’ 
Then 1 salutedNkdam, and he answered it, 
and said, * You are welcome, 0 ^od son, and 
good Prophet!’ After that GaFRel took me 
above, and we reached the second heaven; 
and he. asked the door to be opened, and it 
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vnt Slid, *Who is it?' Ha aaid, *-1 am 
Gabriel* ^t waa said, *Who is with you?' 
He said, * Muhammad.' It was said, 'Was 
he called ?* He said, 'Yes.* It was said, 
' Welcome Muhammad ; his coining is well.’ 
Thou the door was opened; and when I 
arrived in the second region, behold, I saw 
John and Jeaus (sisters’ sons> And Gabriel 
said, ' This is John, and this is Jesus ; salute 
both of them.' Then 1 saluted them, and they 
returned it. After that they said, * Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.’ After that we 
went up to the third heaven, and asked the 
door to be opened ; and it was said, ' Who is 
it?’ Gabriel said, '1 am Gabriel.* They 
said, ' Who is with you ? ' He said, ' Muham • 
mad.* They said, ' Was he called ? * Gabriel 
said, 'Yes.' They said, 'Welcome Muham- 
mad ; his coming is well.' Then the door was 
opened ; and when I entered the third heaven, 
behold, 1 saw Joseph. And Gabiiel said, 

' This is Joseph, salute him.’ Then I did so, 
and he answered it, and said, ' Welcome, good 
brdiher and good Prophet ’ After that Ga- 
briel took me to the fourth heaven, and asked 
the door to be opened; it was said, ' Who is 
that ? * He said, ^ I am Gabriel ' It was said, 

' Who is with you?' He said. ' Muhammad.’ 
It was said, 'Was be called?' He said, 

* Yes.' They said, ' Welcome Muhammad ; his 
coming his well’ And the door was opened ; 
and when I entered the fourth heaven, behold, 
1 saw Enoch. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is Enoch, 
salute him.’ And I did so, and he answered 
it, and said, * Welcoitae, good brother and Pro- 

bet.' After that Gabriel took me to the 

fth heaven, and asked the door to be opened ; 
and it was said, 'Who is there? ' He said, 

* I am Gabriel.’ .It was said, 'Who is with 
you ? ' He said, ' Muhammad.’ They said, 
‘Was he called?* He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, * Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened ; and 
when 1 arrived in the 6fth region, behold, 1 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is 
Aaron, salute him.’ And I did so, and be re- 
turned it, and said, * Welcome, good biothei 
and Prophet.' After that Gabriel took me to 
the sixth heaven, and asked the door to be 
opened ; and they said, ‘ Who is there ? ’ He 
■aid, * 1 am Gabriel.' They said, * And who is 
with you? * He said, ‘ Muhammad.’ They 
■aid, 'Js he called?' He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
■aid, ' Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well* Then the door was opened ; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Mob6$. And Gabriel .said, ‘This is Moses, 
salute him.’ And I did so : and he rcturaod 
it, and said, ' Welcome, good brother and Pro- 

het’ And when I passed him, he wept. And 

said to him, ' What makes you weep 7 ’ Ho 
said, ' Because one is sent after me, of whose 
people more will enter Paradise than of mine.* 
After that Gabriel took me up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the door to be opened ; 
and it was said, ' Who is it ? ’ He said, ‘ I 
am Gabriel' And it was said, ‘ Who is with 
you?* He «aid, ‘Muhammad.’ They said, 

‘ Was he called ? He said, ‘ Yes.’ They 
■aid, * Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
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well’ Then I entered the seventh heaven^ 
and behold, I saw Abraham. And t Gabriel 
said, ‘This is Abraham, your fathei-, salute 
him’; which I did, and he returned it, and 
said, ‘ Welcome good son and good Prophet.* 
After that I was token up to the tree called 
Sidratu ’1-Muntaha; and behold its fruits wore 
like water-pots, and its loaves like elephant’a 
ears. And Gabriel said, « This is Sidratu 'I- 
Muntaha.' And I saw four rivers there ; two^ 
of them hidden, and two manifest. I said to> 
Gabriel, ‘ What are these ? ’ He said, • These 
two concealed rivers are in Paradise ; and th» 
two^manifest are the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 
After that, I was shown the Baitu ’1-M‘amur. 
After that, a vessel full of wine, another 
full of milk, and another of honey, were 
brought to mo; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said, ‘Milk is reli' 
gion; you and your people will be of it.’* 
After that the divine orders for prayers wera 
fifty every day. Then I returned, and passed 
by Moses ; and he said, ■ What have you been 
ordered ? ’ I said, ' Fifty prayers every dayV. 
Then Moses said, ' Verily, yoUr people will 
not ho ablo to perform fifty prayers every 
day ; and verily, I swear by God, I tried men 
before you ; I applied a remedy to the sons 
of Israel, but it had not the desired effect. 
Then return to your Lord, and ask your 
people to bo released from that And I re- 
turned ; and ten prayers were taken off. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before ; and 
I retained to God’s court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Then I retuned to 
Moses, and he said as before ; then I re- 
turned to God’s coui*!, and ten more were 
taken off. And I went to Moses, and he said 
as before ; then 1 returned to God, and ten 
more were lessened. Then I went to Moses, 
and he said as before ; then I went to God’a 
coui-t, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. ' Then 1 went to Mo.ses, and he said 
' How many* have you been ordered ? ’ I said^ 
‘Five prayeis every day.’ Ho said, ‘ Verily, 
your people will not be able to perform five 
prayers eveiy day; for, verily, I tried men 
before you, and applied the severest remedy 
to the sons of Israel. Then return to your 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened.’ I said, 

* 1 have asked Him till I am quite ashamed ; 
I cannot return to Him again. But I am 
s.itisfled, t'lnd resign the work of my people to- 
God.’ Thon, when I passed from that place,, 
n crier called out, * 1 have establishod My 
divine commandments, and have mqde them 
easy to My servants.” 

Suratu ’1-Mi*raj is a title of the xvxith 
chapter of tho Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which there is a reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad. It is culled also tho Suratu 
Bam Isru’il, or tho Chapter of the Children of 
Israel 

MlBA^ [inheritance.] 

MiBZA A title of respect 

givon to persons of good family. 

MIBZABAH, MIBZABBAH(Ifji^). 

A clod- crusher.” Tho iron hammer* witli 
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irliloli the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satiefaotorilj to the questions put to them bj 
Munkar and Nakir. Called also 
{dijhw). [rUVISHlCENTa OF TBS OBAYS.] 

MI§AQ “ A covenant/’ A 

word used in the (^r’an for Qod*s corenant 
with his people, [covenant.] 

MISHKATU 'L-MASABIH 

A well-known book of Sunni 
tradition, much used by Sunn! Muslims in 
India, and frequently quoted in the present 
work. It was originally compiled by the 
Imam Husain al-BagbawI, the celebrated 
commentator, who died a.h/510 or 51G, and 
called the Ma9abihu 's-<SunfiaA,orthe Lamps 
of the Traditions. ** In the year a.h. 737, 
Shaikh Waliyu 'd-dln revised the work of 
al-BaghawI, adding an additional chapter to 
each section, and called it the Mishkatu 7- 
Ma 9 ab\b,ov the ** Niche for lamps.” In the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, Shaikh <Abdu ’1> 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
added a commentary. (See Kaahfu *^-^unun, 
in toco.) 

MISKiN “ A poor per- 

son.** Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, 

According to MusUm law, a person who has no 
propeiiy whatever, as distinguished from a 
faqir (j^),ora person who possesses a little 
property, but is poor. {Hidayah, vol. i. p. 54 ) 

MI§QAL An Arabic 

weight, which frequently occurs in Muham- 
madan law books. Richardson gives it at a 
dram and three-sevenths. It is also used for 
a gold coin of that weight, [money.] 

M1$R (y^). [EGYPT.] 

MISWAK (-><,—). (1) A tooth. 

cleaner made of wood, about a span long. 
It is preferred when made of a w'ood which 
has a bitter flavour. The Satvadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is a religious ceremony founded upon the 
example of Muhammad, and forms the first 
part of the wazu\ or ** ablution before prayer.” 

The Prophet was particularly careful in 
the observance of miswdk (see 'Mishkdt, book 
lii. ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are called (9.V.). 

MITBAQAH The iron 

hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
be smitten in their graves by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurz. [funish- 
MBNT8 OF THE OB AYE.] 

MIYAN a Persian word, 

used as a title of respect for the descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 

MIZAN pi. mawdzin. 

Heb. pi. Lit- “ A balance.*’ 

(I) The law contained in the Qur'an, Surah 
xlii. 1C : ** God is He who hath sent down 
the Book with t^th and the balance.*' 
((2) The «calo| in which the actions of all men 
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I shall be weighed. Sfirah 47; Joel 
balances will be set up for the Day of the 
I Resurreotlon, neither shall any soul be 
wronged in aught ; though, were a work but 
the weight of a grain of mustard seed, we 
would bring it forth to be weighed: and our 
reckoning will suffice.” 

Muhammad is related by *Abdu Hah ibu 
/Amr to have said : « Verily. God will bring 
a Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Day of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
nine large books, and each book as long as 
the eye can reach. Then God will say to 
him, * Do you deny anything in these books ? 
Have my writers injured you?' And the 
Muslim will say, * 0 my Lord, I deny nothing 
that is in them.' Then God will say, * Have 
you any excuse?' And he will say, ‘No.^ 
Then God will say, * I have good news for 
you, for there is no oppression in this day.' 
Then God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written: *I bear witness that 
there is no deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Muhammad is His servant and apostle.' 
And God will say, * Go and weigh your 
actions.’ And the Muslim will say, ‘ What is 
this bit of paper compared with those large 
books?’ And God will say, ‘'This bit of 
paper is heavy, weigh it.’ Then the books 
will be put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containing the 
actions will be light, and the bit cf paper, 
whereon is written the creed of the Muslim, 
will be heavy.” (SeS Collection of H^dis by 
at-Tirmiji.) 

The commentators say that the scales will 
be held by the angel Gabriel, and that they 
are of so vast a size, one hangs over Paradise, 
and the other over Hell, and they are capa- 
cious enough to contain both heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under- 
stand what is said in the Traditions concern- 
ing this balance allegorically, and only as a 
figurative representation of God’s equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
it is to be taken literally ; and since words 
and actions, being mere accidents, are not 
capable of being themselves weighed, they 
say that the books wherein they are written 
will bo thrown into the scales, and accord- 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sen- 
tence will be given; those whose balances 
laden with their good works shall be heavy, 
will be saved ; but those whoso balances am 
light, will be condemned. Nor will anyone 
have causo to complain that God sufifers any 
good actions to pass unmwarded, because the 
wicked obtain rewards for the good they do 
in the present life, and therefom can expect 
no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to be produced at the Last Day, wherein 
men’s actions are registered, as of the balance 
wherein they shall be weighed, and the Bible 
itself seems to have given the first notion of 
both. But what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma* 
dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
Judgment, two an^ls, named Mlhr ndk 
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Sorosh, will stand on the bridge between 
heaTen and hell, and examine every person 
ns he passes ; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the notions of men ; that, ac- 
cording to the report he shall make thereof to 
Ood, sentence will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more ponderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be permitted to pass forward to 
Paradise ; but those whose good works shall 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
who represents Ood’s justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into hell. 

MODEBATION. Arabic iqiisdd 
According to Muhammad’s 
teaching, moderation in all religious matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
in the Traditions is devoted to the subject. 
He is related to have said : — 

*' The beat act in Ood’s sight is that which 
is constantly attended to, although in a small 
degree.” 

“ Do what you are able conveniently ; be- 
cause God will not be tired of rewarding as 
long as you are not tired of doing.” 

**You must continue at your prayers as 
long as it is agreeable to you, and when you 
are tired sit down.” 

** Verily, religion is easy, therefore hold it 
drm.” (See Mighkdt, Bdbu 'l-lqtifdd.) 

MODESTY (Arabic hayd' •Ve*-) 

is frequently commended in the traditional 
sayings of Muhammad, who is related to have 
said : — ^ 

** Modesty is a branch of faith.” 

Verily, modesty and faith are joined to- 
gether.” (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. xix.) 

HONA8T1CISM (Arabic rahbd^ 
niyah was forbidden by Mu- 

hammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that *Usman ibn Maz*un came to the Prophet 
with the request that he might retire from 
society and become a monk (rdhib). The 
Prophet replied, ** The retirement which be- 
comes my people is to sit in the corner of a 
mosque and wait for the time of prayer.” 
(MiMdt, book iv. ch. 8.) 

In the Qur’an, the Christians are cbaiged 
with inventing the monastic life. Surah Ivii. 
27 : ** We gave them the Gospel, and we put 
into the hearts of those who follow him, 
kindness and compassion ; but as to the 
numastic life, they invented it themselves'^ 

According to the Hiddyah (vol. ii. p. 215), 
capitation-tax^ is not to be imposed upon 
Rfthibs, whether Christian or Pagan, but this 
is a matter of dispute. 

MONET. There are three coins 

mentioned in the Qur'an, (1) Qjlntdr (^Ikii), 
(2) Dinar W Dirham pi’ 

Dardhim, 

(l)Qtnf£r. Sfirah iii. 68: ** Among the 
peopw of the Book are those to one of whom, 
if you entrust a* oinfdr, he will restore it.” 

In the Qfiam, It is said that a qintdr was 
a gold coin of the value of 200 tfhidrs, but 


Muhammad Tilhir, the author of the Majmefn 
%Bihdr (p. 173), says it implies a very con- 
siderable sum of money, as much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow. It is generally 
translated talent. 

(2) Dinar. Surah iii. 68 : ** There are 
those to whom, if thou entrust a dinar, they 
will not restore it to thee.” It was the dena- 
rius, or a small gold coin. 

(3) Dhhom. Surah xii. 20: ** And .they 
sold him for a mean price, dirhams counted 
out.” A silver drachma, [qintar, dinar, 

DIRHAM, WEIGHTS.] 

Mr. Prinsep says: “The silver rupee 
(n/pya, silver piece), now current in Muslim 
countries, w.'is introduced, according to Abul- 
fazel, by Shcr Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi from Hum.'iyoon in the year 1542. 
Previous to his time, the Arabic dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denanus auti), and 
the copper fuloos (follis), foimed the cur- 
rency of the Moghul dominions. Sher Shah's 
rupee had on one side the Muhammadan 
creed, on the other the emperor's name and 
the date in Persian, both encircled in an an- 
nular Hindee inscription. Since *tbe same 
coin was revived and made more pure,' in 
Akber’s roign, we may assume the oiiginal 
weight of tho rupee, from Abulfazel's state- 
ment, to have been 11^ mashas. Akber's 
square rupee, called from its inscription the 
jilaly, was of the same weight and value. 
This coin was also called the chahdr-ydree, 
from the four friends of the Propl^t, Abu- 
bekr, Omar, Osman, Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is sup- 
posed by the vulgar to have talismanic power,” 

MONOGAMY. Although poly- 

gamy is sanctioned in the Qur’an, the words, 
“ and if ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, 
then only one" (Surah iv. 3), would seem to 
imply a leaning to monogamy, .*i8 the safest 
and 'most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author of the Al^ldq-t-Jaldh says : “ Except- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply oiTspring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu- 
rality of wives is not defensible. Even in 
their case it were better to be cautious ; for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man can hardly provide for 
the management of two homes.” (Thompson's 
English Translation, p. 266.) 

MONOPOLY. Arabic ihtikdr 
a monopoly of the neces- 
saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
up of grain with the object of raising its 
pric^ is forbidden in Muhammadan law. For 
the Prophet has said : — 

** Whoever monopolizeth is a sinner.” 

** Whosoever keepeth back grain forty 
days, in order to inejease its price, is both a 
forsaker of God, and is forsaken of Ood.” 
(Mishkdt, book xii. ch. x. ; Hiddyah, vol. iv. 
p. 114.) 

MONTH. Arabic ahahr pi. 
shuhur. The months of the Muhammadan year 
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fLf liuttr, and the first of the month Is reckoned 
irom the sniuet immediately snooeeding the < 9 - 
jpeatanu of the new moon (At/d/)« The names 
of the months are : (1) Mnharram ; C2) 
Safer JU; ( 8 ) RabPn’l-Awwal LH (♦) 
>1labi*ii 1-AkhV 1 *.)^ gdlj ; (5) Jamadd 1 -OI& 
(S) Jum&da 1-Ukhra 
; (7) Rajab ; (8) Sha'ban ; 

■<9) Ramazdn ^U.. ; (10) Shawwal JlJa : (11) 
j^tt^l-Qa*dah fijLnail ^ J ; ( 12 ) 1 -Hijjah 

Four of tbbse months are held to be sacred, 
namel}', Muharram, Rajab, gu 1-Qa*dah, 2u *1- 
Hijjah, and according to the teaching of the 
‘Qor’&n (Surah iz. 86), it is not lawful for Mus> 
lims to fight during these months, except when 
they attack those ** who join other gods with 
Ood, eren as they attack yon one and aU.” 

The names of the months seem to have been 
given at a time when the intercalary year 
was in force, although Muslim writers assume 
that the names wera merely given to the 
months as they then stood at the time when 
they were so named. For a discussion of the 
formation of the Muhammadan year, the 
Teader is referred to that article, [tear.] 

(1) Muharram is the first month in the 
Muhammadan calendar, and is so called be- 
cause, both in the pagan age and in the time 
of Muhammad, it was held unlawful (haraui) 
to go to war in this month. It is considered 
a most auspicious month, and Muhammad 
is related to have said, ** Whosoever shall 
fast on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
in this month, shall be removed from hell 
fire a distance of seven hundred years 
Journey ; and that he who shall keep awake 
the first night of this month, shall be for- 
given all the sins of the past year ; and he who 
ahall fast the whole of the first day, shall be 
kept from sin for the next two years." {Ha- 
nisu 7- IVaizirif p. 154.) The first ten days of 
this month are observed in commemoration of 
the martyrdom of al-Husain, and the tenth 
day 18 the 'Ashiira' fast. 

(2) Sa/ar, the second month, is supposed 
to derive its name from fajir, ** empty,” either 
because in it the Arabians went forth to war 
and left their homes empty, or, according to 
Rubeh, because they left whom they attacked 
•empty. According to some writers, it was so 
named from 9 u/dr, “ yellowness,” because 
when it was first so called, it was autumn, 
when the leaves boi*D a yellowish tint. {V^de 
liane's .Arabic Diet . ; Ghiydfu '(-Luyhah.) It 
is hpld to be the most unlucky and inauspi- 
■cious month in the nvhole year, for in it, it is 
caid, Adam was turned out of Eden. (See 
IJaTiitu V- Waizin.') It wasduiing this month 
that the Prophet was taken ill, but his partial 
recovery took place on the last Wednesday. -- 

(8) Aa6i*u U-Awwaf, and (4) Jttabvu 7- 
AAAir, the first and second spring months, 
are said to have been so named when the 
calendar was first formed, and when these 
months occurred in the spring. Muhammad 
filed on the I2th day of the Rabi*u '1-Awwal. 

(6) Jumdda 'J-Vld, and (6) Jumddd 7- 
are the fifth and sixth months^ about 
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which there is some disenssion as to tha 
origin of the name. Mr. Lane, in his IMe- 
tionary, says the two months to which the 
name Jamida (freezing) is applied, are said 
to be so called necanse, when they were so 
named, they fell in the season of freezing 
water; but this derivation seems to have been 
invented when the two months thus named 
had fallen back into, or beyond, the winter^ 
for when they received this appellation, the 
former of them evidently commenced in 
March, and the latter ended in May. There- 
fore, 1 hold the opinion of M. CausHin de Per- 
ceval, that they were thus called because 
falling in a period when the earth had become 
dry and hard, by reason of paucity of rain, 
jamad being an epithet appli^ to land upon 
which rain has not fallen, which opinion is 
confirmed by the obvious derivation of the 
names of other months. (See Lane’s Arabic 
Diet, in loco.) 

(7) Rajab^ihe “ honoured” month, so called 
because of the honour in which the month 
was held in the Times of Ignorance, inasmuch 
as war was not permitted during this month. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
month Rajab was hke a snowy white fouh- 
tain flowing from heaven itself, and that he 
w'ho fasts on this month will drink of the 
waters of life. It is called Rajab- i-Muzar. 
because the Muzar tribe held it in highj 
esteem. It is usual fpr religious Muslims to 
spend the first Friday night (i.e. our Thurs- 
day night) of this month in prayer. 

(8) Sha^bdUf the month of separation 
(called also the Shahru *n-Habi, “the Pro- 
phet's month ”), IS so called because thr- 
ancient Arabians used to separate, or disperse 
themselves, in this month in search of water 
(for when the months were regulated by the 
solar year, this mCnth corresponded partly to 
June and paitly to July), or, as some say, 
for predatory expeditions. On the fifteenth 
day of this month is the 6'Aa6-i-jBardt, or 
“ Night of Record,” upon which it is said that 
God registers annually all the actions of man- 
kind which they are to perform during the 
year, and upon which Muhammad enjoined 
bis followers to keep awake the whole night 
and to repeat one hundred rak*ah prayers. 
[buab i-barat.] 

(9) Ramazan, the ninth month of the 
Muhammadan year, is that which is observed 
as a strict fast. The word is derived from 
lams^, “ to bum,” Because it is said that, When 
the month was first named, it occurred in the 
hot season ; or because the month’s fast is 
supposed to burn Away the sins of men* 
(See Hhi^dzu H-Lughah.) Thu excellence of 
this month is much extolled by Muhammad, 
who said that during- this month the gates of 
Paradise are opened, and the gates of Hell 
shut. {Mishkdt, book vii. chap. i. 8a& 1.) 
[bamazar.J 

(10) Shawwal, lit. “a tail,” is the tenth 
month of the lunar year, andf according to 
Arabic lexicons (see Ghi^asu 

Qamus, dtc.), it ia so called because, when, 
first named, it coincided with the seasoi^ 
when the -she-camels, being seYjm or oigU 
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months gone with young, raUod tlieir tails ; 
or, because it was the month for hunting. 
The Arabs used to say that it was an un- 
lucky napnth in which to make marriage 
contract?, but the Prophet ignored their thus 
auguring, and married 'Ayishah in this month. 
The ‘/rfu *l-Fitr, or “ the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast,” occurs on the first of this month. 

' (11) Zu 'l-Qti^dahf or the month of truce, 
IS the eleventh month, and so called by the 
ancient Arabs', because it was a month in 
which warfare was not conducted, and in 
which the people were engaged in poaceful 
occupations. 

(12) Zu *l-Hijjah, the month of the Pil- 
grimage, is the last month of the Muham- 
madan calendar. It is the month in which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must be made, a 
visit to tho sacred city at another time having 
in no way the merits of a pilgrimage. The 
Hajf, or “ Pilgrimage,” is pei formed upon 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of this 
month. The *Idu 'l-Azhd, or Feast of 
Sacrifice,” is hold on the tenth, [hajj.] 

, MORTGAGE, [ijarah.] 

MOON. Arabic qamar (/m). The 

moon is frequently mentioned in the Qur'an 
Muhammad on three occasions swears by it 
(Surahs Ixxiv. 35; Ixxxiv. 18; xci. 2), audit 
is said to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (Surahs x. 5; Ixxi. 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Surahs xxxv. 14 ; xxxix. 7), 
and that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgment (Surah Ixxv. 8). The Liv'th Surah 
of the Qur’an, which is entitled the Siiratu 
Qamar f begins with a reference to the split- 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of jcon- 
troTorsy. It roads : “ The hour draws nigh 
and the moon is split asunder. But if they 
see a sign, they turn aside and say magic 
continues.” 

Al-Baizawl refers it to a miracle, and says 
the unbelievers having asked Muhammad for 
a sign, the moon appeared to be cloven in 
twain. But the most natural explanation of 
the pasjsage is, that the expression rcfeis to 
one of the signs of the Resurrection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak*ah 
prayer. 

MOORS. The name given to the 

Muhammadan conquerors of Spain, on account 
of their having come from the ancient Mauri, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Morocco. The word Mauri is supposed to 
have been derived from the Alexandrian word 
fiavpot, blacks.” (See Smith’s Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Geography : Mauretania ) 

MOSES. Arabic if wad (^y*). Heb. 

According to Muhammadanism, he is 

V 

one of the six great prophets who founded 
dispensations, and to whom the Taurdt was 
revealed. HSs special title, or kalimah, is 
KaHmu Hldh, ** One who conversed with God.” 
A lengthy account is given of his intercourse 
with Pharaoh and his dealings with the Ohil- 
dreD«of Israel iu the Qur'an, which we take 


from Mr. Lane's !Sekctions, together with th«^ 
remarks of tho Jalalan, al-Bnizawi, and other' 
commontiitoi's, in italics. (Stanley Lano- 
Poole''^ now' ed. of Lane's Sefectionsy p. 97.) 

‘•Wc will rehearse unto thee of tho histoiy 
of Moses and Pharaoh with truth, for the sake 
0 /' people who believe. Verily Phniaob ex- 
alted himself in the land of Egypt, and' 
divided its inhaliitants iiilo parties to serve 
him. He icndoied weak one class of them,. 
namrfy the ohildnn of Israel, slaughtering, 
then male childien, and preserving alive their 
females, because one of the divintrs said unto 
him. .il child will he born among the childien 
of Isiael, who will be the means of the loss of 
thy kingdom ; — for ho was one of tho corrupt 
doors. And We desiicd to be gracious unto 
those who' bad been deemed weak in tho land, 
and to make them models of religion, and to 
make them tho heirs of the possessions of 
Pharaoh, and to establish them in tho land of 
Egypt, and in Syna, and to show Pharaoh 
and Haman and their forces what they feuroci 
from them. And We said, by icvelntion,. 
unto tho mother of Moses, the child ahovC’^ 
mentioned, of whose birth none knew save his 
sistei. Suckle him ; and when thou fearest for 
him cast him in the river Nile, and fear not 
his being di owned, nor mourn Jor his sepaia- 
tion ; for We will restore him unto thee, and 
will make him one of the apostles. So she 
suckled him three months, during which he wept 
not; and then she Jeared for him, wherefore she 
put him into an a) k pitched within and furnished 
with a bed foi him, and she closed it and cast it 
in the iiver Nile by night. And the family of 
Pharaoh hgbted upon him in the aikon the mor^ 
low of that night ; so they put it before him, and it 
was opened, and Moses was taken forth Jrom if,. 
sucking milk from his thumb : that he might be 
unto them eventually an enemy and an afflic- 
tion ; Jor Pharaoh •and Hainan {his Wezeery 
and their forces w’ere sinners , u^etef ore they 
uete punished by his hand. And the wife of 
Pharaoh said, ivhen he and his servants had pro- 
posed to kill him. He IS delight of the eye untU' 
me and unto thee . do not ye kill him : per- 
adventuio he may be serviceable unto ils, or 
we may adopt him as a son. And they com- 
plied with hei desire ; and they know not the 
consequence 

“And tho heart of the mother of Moses,, 
when she knew of his having been lighted upon,. 
became disquieted ; and she had almost made 
him known to be her son. had We not foiiified 
her heart* with' patience, that she might be^ 
one of the believers in Out promise. And 
she said unto his sister Mai yam (Mary),. 
Trace him, that thou mayest know his case.. 
And she watched him from a distance, while 
they knew not that she was hs sister and that 
she was watching him. And Wo forbade him 
the breasts, preventing him from taking the 
breast of any nurse except his mother, before 
hts lestoration to her ; so his sister said, Shall 
I direct you unto the people of a house who 
will nurse him for you, and who will be. 
faithful unto him ? And her offer itas 
accepted ; therefore she brought his mother, anti 
he took her breast : so she returned with him fa* 
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iter Aomm, om God hath sate/,— And We restored 
him to bis mother, that her eye might bo cheer- 
ful and^tfiat she might not grieve, and thnt she 
might know that the promise of God to restore 
him unto her was true : but the greater number 
of them (that is, of mankind) know not this. 
And it appeared not that this was his sister 
and this his mother ; and he remained with her 
until she had weaned him; and her hire was 
paid her ^ for eveiij daij a deenur^ which she 
took because it was the wealth of a hostile per- 
son. She then brought him unto Phaiaoh^ and 
Ae was bi ought up in his abode, as God hath 
related of him in the Chapter of the Poets (Siirah 
XX vi. *17), where Phaiaoh said unto Moses, 
Have we not brought thee up amon^ us a child, 
and hast thou not dwelt among us thii ty geai s 
.of thy life ? 

** And when he had attained his age of 
.'Strength (thirty years or thirty and three), and 
had become of full age (forty years). Wo be- 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge in leli- 
•gion, before he was sent as a prophet ; and thus 
*do We reward the well-doers. And he entered 
the city of Pharaoh, which was MunJ [Mom- 
phis], after he had been absent fiom him a 
?''Ai/e,at a time when its inhabitants were in- 
adve: tent, at the hour of the noon-sleep, and he 
found therein two men fighting , this being of 
his party (namely an Isiaelite), and this of his 
enemies, an Egyptian, who was compelling the 
Israelite to cany firewood to the kitchen of 
Pharaoh without pay . and he who was of his 
party begged him to aid him against him 
who was of his enemies. So Moses said 
-unto the latter, Let him go. And it is said that 
he replied to Moses, 1 have a mind to put the 
burden on thee. And Moses struck him with 
.his fist, and killed him But he intended not 
Jo kill him ; and he buried him in the sand. He 
.said. This is of the w'ork of the devil, who 

• hath excited my anger; for he is an enemy 
.unto the son o f Adam, a manifest misleader o f 
/Aim. He said, in repentance, O my Lord, 
'Terily I have acted injuiiously unto mine own 
rsoul, by killing him ; therefore forgive me. 
So He forgave him: for He is the Very For- 
\giving, the Merciful. — He said, 0 my Lord, 
by the favours with which Thou hast fa- 
voured me, defend me, and 1 will by no means 
.be an assistant to the sinners after this . — 
And the next morning he was afraid m the 
'City, watching foi what might happen unto 
.him on account of the slain man; and lo, he 
who had begged bjs assistance the day before 
was crying out to him for aid against another 
Egyptian. Moses said unto him, Verily thou 
.art a person manifestly in error, because of 

*hat which thou hast done yesterday andjo-day. 
But whon he was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both 
^(namely unto Moses and him who begged hts 

• aid), the latter said, imagining that he would 
.lay violent hands upon him, because of that 

which he had said unto him, O Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou killedst n soul 
.yesterday I Thou dosirest not aught but to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desirest not 
to bo [one] of the reconcilers.— A niff Ac 
Jian heard that: so he knew that the killer was 
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Moses ; wherefore he departed unto Pharaoh 
and acquainted him therewith, and Pharaoh 
commanded the erccutioneis to slay* Moses, and 
they betook themselves to seek him. But a man 
who was a believer, (f the family of Pharaoh, 
came from the furthest part of the city, run- 
ning by a way that was nearer than the tcuy 
by which they had come : be said, 0 Moses, 
verily tho chie’fs of the people of Pharaoh are 
consulting rc.spocting thee, to slay thoe ; 
therefore go forth// o»( the city: verily I am 
unto thee one of the admomshers. So ho 
went forth from it in fear, watching in fear 
of puisucr, or for the aid of God. He said, 0 
my Lord, deliver me from the unjust people 
oj Phaiaoh! 

“And when he was journeying towards 
Medyen, which was the city of Sho'eyb 
(Shu^aib), eight days journey fiom Misr (named 
after Medyen [Madyan) the son of Abraham), 
and he knew not the way unto it. he said, Per- 
adventure my Lord will direct me unto the 
right way, oi the middle way And God sent 
unto him an angel, haviny in his hand a short 
spear ; and he uent uith him thither. And 
w'hcn he came unto the water (or well) of 
Medyen, he found at it a company of men 
watering then animals ; and he found besides 
them two women keeping away their sheep 
fiom the wufei. He said unto them (namely 
the two wonun), What is the matter with you 
that yp watu not f They answered, We shall 
not water until the pastors shall have driven 
awa\ thcii animals; and oui father is a very 
old man, who i annot water the sheep. And he 
watered fur them ftoni another well neat unto 
thxm, ftom which he lijted a stone that none 
could hft but ten pirsons. Then he retired to 
the shade q/a« Egyptian thoin-tree on account 
of the violence tf the heat of the sun t and he 
was hungry, and he said, 0 my Lord, verily I 
am in need of the good provision which Thou 
shall send down unto me. And the two women 
retumed unto then father in less time than they 
were accustomed to do: so he asked them the 
reason thcieof ; and they informed him of the 
person who had watered for them; whereupon 
he said unto one oJ them, Call him unto me. 

** And one of them came unto him, walking 
bashfully, with the sleeve of her shift over her 
face, by leason of her aba.shment at him: she 
said, My father calleth thee, that he may re- 
compense thee with the reward of thy having 
watered fur us. And he assented to her call, 
disliking in his mind the receiving of the rc- 
ward but it seemeth that she intended the 
^compensation if he were of such as desired it. 
And she walked before him ; and the wind blew 
hei gaiment, and her legs were dtscovei ed : so 
he said unto her. Walk behind me and direct 
me in the way. And she did so, until she came 
unto hei father, who was Shoeyb, on whom be 
peace! and with him was prepared a supper. 
He said unto him, Sit and suj'. But he rc- 
plied, 1 fear lest it be a compensation for my 
having wateted for them, and .we are a family 
who seek not a compensation for doing good. 
He said. Nay, it is my custom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to enferfatn the guest 
and to give food. So he ate; and acquainted 
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Atm tffiiK his cas^ And when he had eotde 
unto hini| and had related to him the story o/ 
hit liaving killed the Egyptian and their inten^ 
tion to kill him and his fear of Pharaohy he 
replied, Fear not: thou hast escaned from 
the unjust people^ (For Pharaoh had no 
dominion over Medyen.) One of them [namely 
of the women] said (and she was the one who 
had been sent)^ 0 my father, hire him to tend 
OUT sheep in our stead; for the beat inborn 
thou cansthire is the strong, the trustwoithy. 
So he asked her respecting Aim, and she 
acquainted him with what hath been above re- 
latedy his lifting up the stonje of the welly and 
his saying unto Aer, Walk behind me ; — and 
tnoreovery that when she had come unto him, 
and he knew of her presence, he hung down hi\ 
head and raised it not. lie iherejoie said, 
Verily I desire to marry thoe unto one of 
these my two daughteis, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, to tend 
my skeepy eight years ; and if thou fulfil ten 
years, it shall be of tbme own im11 ; and I desire 
not to lay a difficulty upon tbee by imposing 
as a condition the ten yeais: thou sbalt find 
me, if God, please, one of the just, v'ho are 
faithful to then covenants. He replied, This 
be the covenant between mo and thee ; which- 
eTcr of the two terms I fulfil, thcie shall be 
no injustice again*'! me by demanding an addt- 
tion thereto'; and God is witness of ^bat wc 
say. And the mai liage-conti act was concluded 
according to this ; and Shdeyh oi dei ed his 
daughter to give unto A/oses a lod wheiewith 
to drive away the wild boasts fioni his sheep : 
and the rods of the pioph^As were in his posses- 
sion ; and the rod of Adam, of the myrtle of 
paradise, fed into her hand ; and took^it, 

with theAnowledae of iSho'eijb. (Surah xxMii 
21-28.) - “ 

“ Hath t'lia history of Moses been related 
to thee ? when he saw fiic, during his journey 
from Aiedyen on his way to Egypt, and said 
unto his family, or Ais mjCy Taiiy yc heic ; 
for I have seen fiio : peiliaps I may bring 
you a brand from it, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way Enj he had 
missed the way in consequence of the dai kness 
of the night. And when he came unto it (and 
it was a bramble bush)y be was called to by a 
voice saying, 0 Moses, verily I am thy Lord , 
therefore pull off thy shoes ; for thou art in 
the holy valley of Tuwa. And I have chosen 
thee ftom among thy people ; wheieforc hearken 
attentively unto that which is revealed unto 
thee by Me. Verily 1 am God: there is no 
Deity except Me; thercfoie worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hour is coming : 1 will manifest it unto 
mankindy and its nearness shcUl appear unto 
them by its signs, that every soul may be re> 
componsed therein for its good and evil work : 
therefore let not him who bcliovcth not in 
it, find followeth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, lest thou perish. And what is 
that in thy right hand, O Moses ? — He an- 
swered, It is my rod, whereon 1 lean and 
wherewith 1 beat down leaves for my sheep 
that they may eat them; and I have othcr 
11808 for it| as the carrying of provision and the 
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watef*likinf and the' irivina away ^ reptitee^ 
He said, Cast it down, O Mosea. So he jcast* 
it down; and lo, it was a serpent running 
along. God said, Take it, and fear it not:] 
we will restore it to its former states And he 
put his hand into its mouth ; whereupon it &e-' 
came again a rod, * And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and take it 
forth: it shall come forth white, without 
evi],(fAaf 15 without leprosy; shining like the 
lays of the sun, dazzling the sight,) as another 
sign, that We may show thee the greatest of 
our signs of thine apostleship. (And when he 
destted to restore his hand to its first state, he 
put It as before described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an ajgostle unto Pharaoh and those who 
are with him ; for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety hy arrogating to himself divinity . — 
Moses said, 0 my Lord, dilate my bosom, that 
it may bear the message, and make my affair 
easy unto mo, and loose the knot of my 
tongue (Mis had ansen from his having been 
burned in his mouth by a live coal when he was 
a rAi/(^,that they may understand my speech. 
when /deliver the message. And appoint unto 
me a Wezeer of my family, namely Aaron 
[Haroon] my brother. Strengthen my back 
by him, and make him a colleague in my 
affair, that wc may glorify Thee much, and 
remember Thee much; for Thou knowest 
us. 

‘•God replied, Thou hast obtained thy pe- 
tition, O Moses, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time : forasmuch as We 
revealed unto thy mother what was revealed, 
when she gave birth to thee and feared that 
Phfiraoh would kill thee among the others that 
weie bom, saying, Cast him into tho ark, and 
then cast him, in the mk, into tho river Nile, 
and the river shall thiow him on the shore ; 
then an enemy unto Mo and an enemy unto 
him (mimchf Phaiaoh) shall take him. And I 
bestowed on thee, after he had taken thee, 
love from 3Ie, that thou mightest be loved by 
men, .so that Pharaoh and all that saw thee 
lovfd thee , and that thou mightest bo bred up 
in Mine eye Also forasmuch as thy sister 
Alan/fim went that .she might learn what became 
oj thee, aflei they had bi ought nuises and thou 
hadst lejused to take the breast of any one of 
them, and she siiid, Shall 1 direct you unto 
one who will tiuisc him? (whei cupon her pro- 
posal was accepted, and she hi ought his mother): 
80 We restored thee to thy mother, that her eye 
might become cheerful and that she might not 
grieve. And thou slewcbt a soul, namely the 
Copt in Egypt, and wast soiry for his slaugh- 
tei, on account of Pharaoh, and We delivered 
thee from sorrow ; and Wo tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
thou stajedst ten years among the people of 
Medyen, after thou hadst come thither from 
Egypt, at the abode of Shdeyb the piophet, and 
he mairied thee to his daughter. Then thou 
earnest according to My decree, as to the 
time of thy mission, when thou hadst attained 
the age oJ forty years, 0 Moses ; and I have 
chosen thee for Myself. Go thou and thy 
brother unto the people, with My nine signs, 
god cease ye not to remember Me. Go y» 
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unto Pharaoh ; for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety, hy arrogating to himself divinity ^ , 
and spook unto him with gentle speech, ex- 
horting him to relinquish that conduct : porad- 
Tonturo be will consider, or will fear God, 
and repent [The [more] hope with lespect to 
the two [result is expressed] because of God's 
knowledge that he would not lepent.) — They re- 
plied, 0 our Lord, verily wo fear that he may 
bo precipitately violent against us, hastening \ 
to punish us, or that ho may act with exceed- ! 
ing injustice towards us. Ho said, Fear ye | 
not; fori am with you: 1 will hear and will i 
see. Therefore go ye unto him, and say, | 
Verily wo are the apostles of thy Lord : | 
therefore send with us tlio children of Israel I 
unto Syria, and' do not afflict them, hut cease | 
to employ them in iKy difficult works, such as 
digging and building, and carrying the heavy 
burden. We have come unto thee with a sign 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity in asset l- 
ing ourselves apostles : and peace be on him 
who followeth the right direction : — that is, he 
shall be sccine fiom punishment. Veiily it 
hath been revealed unto us that punishment 
[shall bo inflicted] upon him who chargeth 
with falsehood, that wherewith we have come, 
and turneth away/rowi it. (Surah xx 8-60.) 

“ Then We sent after them, namely the 
apostles before mentioned [who were Sho’eyb 
and his predecessors], Moses, with Our signs 
unto Pharaoh and his nobles, and they acted 
unjustly with respect to them, disbelieving in 
the signs * but see what was the end of the 
corrupt doers. And Moses said, 0 Pharaoh, 
verily I am an apostle from the Lord of the 
World u«fo thee. But he charged him with false- 
hood: so he said, I am right not to say of God 
aught but the truth. 1 have come unto you 
with a proof from your Lord : therefore send 
with me to Syria the children of IsiaeL — 
Phaiaoh said unto him, If thou hast come 
with a sign conjiimaioiy of thy pretension, 
produce it, if thou be of those who speak 
truth. So he cast down his rod ; and lo, it 
was a manifest serpent. And he drew forth 
his hand fiom his bosom ; and lo^ it was white 
and radiant unto the beholders. The nobles 
of the people of Pharaoh said. Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he desireth to expel 
you from your land. What then do ye com- 
mand? — They answered, Put ofT for a time 
him and his brother, and send unto the cities 
collectors [of the inhabitants], that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And tho enchantcis came unto Pharaoh. 
They said. Shall we surely have a rcwaid if 
we be the party who overcome ? Ho ans- 
wered, Yea ; and verily ye shall be of those 
who are admitted near unto my person. 
They said, 0 Moses, either do thou cast down 
thy rod, or wo will cast down irhat we have 
with us. Ho replied, Gust ye And when 
they cast dowm their cotds and their rods, they 
enchanted tho eyes of the men, diveiting them 
from the ti ue pei ception of them ; and they terri- 
fied them ; for they imagined them to be ser- 
pents running ; and they performed a great en? 
chantment. And We spake by revelation 
nnto Moaes, [aaymg,] Cast down thy rod. 
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And lo, H swallowed up what they had 
caused to appear changed. So tho truth 
was confirmed, and that which they had 
wrought became vain ; and they were over- 
come there, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters' cast themselves down 
prostrate : they said. We believe in tho 
Lord of the worlds, tho Lord of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said. Have ye believed 
in Him before I have given you permis- 
sion? Verily this is a plot that ye have 
contrived in tho city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shall 
know what shall happen unto you at my hand. 

I will assuredly cut off your hands aud youi 
feet on the opposite sides — the light hand of 
each and his left foot : then I will crucify you 
all. — They replied, Verily unto our Lord 
shall we return, after our death, of whatever 
kind it be ; and thou dost not take vengeance 
on us but because we believed in tho signs 
of our Lord w'hcn they came unto us. 0 our 
Lord, pour upon us patience, and cause us to 
die Muslims 1 (Surah vii. 101-123). 

** And Pharaoh said. Let me alone that I 
may kill Moses, (for they had diverted him 
from killing him,) and let him call upon his 
Lord to defend him from me. Verily I fear 
lest he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that he may cause cor- 
ruption to appear in the earth (that is, 
slaughter, and other ojffences).-^And Moses said 
unto his people, having heard this, Verily, I 
have recouise for defence unto my Lord 
and vour Lord from every proud person 
who believeth not in the day of account. And 
a man who was a believer, of the family of 
Phaiaoh (it is said that he was the son of his 
patei nal uncle,) yiho concealed his faith, said, 
Will ye kill a man because he saith. My Lord 
is God, — when he hath come unto you with 
evident proofs from your Lord ? And if he 
be a liar, on him [will be] the evil consequence 
of his lie ; but if he be a speaker of truth, 
somewhat of that punishment with which ho 
threateneth you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God directeth not him who is a transgressor, 
or polytheist, [and] a liar. 0 my people, ye 
have the dominion to-day, being overconieis 
in the land of Egypt ; but who will defend us 
from the punishment of God if ye kill his 
Javounte servants, if it come unto us ?— Pha- 
raoh said, I will not advise you to do [aught] 
save what I see to be advisable, which ts, to 
kill Moses ; and I will not direct you save into 
tho right way. And he who had believed 
said, O my people, verily I fear for you the 
like of the^day of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Noah and ’A'd 
and Thamood and those who have lived 
afteir them : and God willcth not injustice 
unto His servants. And, 0 my people, vcnly 
I fear for you the day of calling (that is, the 
day of resuirection, when the people of Para- 
dise and those of Hell shall often call one to 
another). • On the day when ye shall turn 
back from the place of reckoning unto hell, ye 
shall have no protector against God. And 
he whom God shall cause to err shall have 
xxQ director Moreover, Joseph {who was 
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JcMtfh the ton Jatoh according to one 
^nion^ and who lived unto the time y Mosea ; 
nnd Joseph the ton of Abraham the son of 
Joseph the son of Jacoby according to another 
ey>inion) came unto you before Moses, with 
evident miraculous proofs ; but ye ceased not 
to be in doubt respecting that wherewith he 
came unto you, until, when he died, ye said 
without proof God will by no means send an 
apostle after him. Thus God causeth toitrr 
him who is a transgressor, or polytheist ^ [and] 

* sceptic. They who dispute respecting the ' 
signs of God* without any cooTincing proof 
having come unto them, their disputing \s ve^y 
hateful' with God and with those who have 
‘believed. Thus God sealeth every heart (or 
the whole heart) of a proud contumaorous 
person. 

“ And Pharaoh said, 0 HtimiLn, build for 
me a tower, that I may reach the avenues, 
the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of Moses ; but verily I think him, 
namely Moses, a liar in his assertion that he 
hath any god but myself. And thus the wicked- 
ness of his deed w'as made to seem comely 
imto Pharaoh, and he was turned away from 
the path of rectitude; and the artidee of 
Pharaoh [ended] not save in loss. And he 
who had believed said, 0 my people, follow 
me : I will direct you into the right way. 0 
my people, this present life is only a tem- 
porary enjoyment ; but the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continuance. Whosoever 
doeth evil, he shall not be recemponsed save 
with the like of it; and whosoever doeth 
good, whether male or female, and is a be- 
Uever, these shall enter Paradise ; they shall 
be provided for therein without reckoning. 
And, 0 my people, how is it that I invite 
you unto salvation, and ye invite me unto 
the Fire ? Te invite me to deny God, and 
to associate with Him that of which I have 
no knowledge; but I invite you unto the 
Mighty, the Very Forgiving. [There is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me ore not to be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return [shall be] unto God, and that the 
transgressors shall be the companions of the 
Fire. And ye shall remember, when ye see 
iht punishment, what I say unto you ; and I 
commit my case unto God; for God seeth 
His servants. — This he said when they threa- 
tened him for opposing their religion. Therefore 
God preserved him from the evils which they 
had artfully devised (namely slaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the people 
of Pharaoh, with Pharaoh himself {namely the 
drowning ) ; then they shall be exposed to the 
Fire moj^ng and evening; and on the day 
when the hour [of judgment] shall come, it 
shall be said unto the angels. Introduce the 
people of Pharaoh into the most severe 
pin&hment. (Surah xl. 27-49.) 

And the nobles of the people of Pharaoh 
said unto him. Will thou let Moses and his 
people go that they may act corruptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, and leave 
thee ana tbv gods ? (For he had made fw 
them little iooUfor them to worship, and he said. 
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I am your Lord and their Lord and therefore 
he said, I am your Lord the ^ost High.) He 
answered. We will slaughter their male chil- 
dren and will suffer their females to live: and 
verily we shall prevail over them. And fAua 
they did unto them; wheiefore the children of 
Israel complained, and Moses said unto his 
people, Seek aid of God, and be patient ; for 
the earth belongeth unto' God : He causeth 
whomsoever He will of His servants to inherit 
it; and the prosperous end Is for those who 
fenr God. They replied. We have been 
afflicted before thou earnest unto us and since 
thou hast come unto us. He said, Perhaps 
your Lord will destroy your enemy and cause 
3'ou to succeed [him] in the earth, and He 
will sec how ye will act therein. — And We 
had punished the family of Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruits, that they 
might be admonished and might believe. But 
when good bctided them, they said, This is 
ours : — that is, we deseive it ; — and they weie 
not giateful for it; and if evil befoll them, 
the}’ ascribed it to the ill luck of Moses and 
those believers who were with him. Nay, their 
ill-luck' wns only with God, He brought it 
upon them : but the gi-estor number of them 
know not this. And they said unto Moses, 
Whatsoever sign thou bring unto us, to en- 
chant us therewith, we will not believe in 
thee. So he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
and We sent upon them the flood, which en- 
teied then houses and reached to the throats of 
the persons sitting, seven days, and the locusts^ 
which ate their com and their fnnt^, and the 
kummal, or grubs, oi a kind of tick, which 
sought after what the locusts had left, nnd the 
frogs, which filled their houses and their food, 
and the blood in their waters ; distinct signs : 
but they were proud, refusing to believe in 
them, and were a wicked people. And when 
the piinishtiient fell upon them, they suid. 0 
Moses, supplicate for us thy Lord, according 
to that which He hath covenanted with thee, 
namely, that He will withdiaw fiom us the 
punishment ry' ue believe: vonly, if thou 
remove from us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and we will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israel. But when We removed from them 
the punishment until a period nt which they 
should arrive, lo, they brake tbcii promise. 
Wherefore we took vengeance on them, and 
drowned them in the sea, because they 
charged our .signs with fnlschood and were 
heedless of them. And \Vc caused the people 
who had been rendcied \\cnk,^y being cn^ 
slaved, to inherit the eastern paits of the 
eai'tli and its western parts, which we blessed 
with water and trees, {namely Syria) \ and the 
gracious word of thy Lord was fulfilled* od 
the children of Israel, because they had been 
patient ; and We destroyed the sti uctures 
which Pharaoh and his people had built and 
what they had erected." (Surah yii 124- 
183 .) 

** Wo brou^t the children of Israel acrosa 
the sea, and Pharaoh ^nd his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostibty, until, when 
drowping overtook hii^, he said, 1 ^lieT», 
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'that thoro ia no deity but He in whom the 
children of Israel believe, and I am one of the 
Muslims. But Oahriel thrunt into hi$ mouth 
itomo of the mire of the sea, lest iruercu ahould 
'tie granted him, and said, Now thou oetievest, 
and thou hast been rebellions hitherto, and 
wast [one] of the (Tormpters. But to-day we 
will raise thee with thy lifeless body from the 
sea, that thou mayest be a sign unto those 
who shall comq after thee. {It is related, on 
the authority of Ihn-*Abhds, that some of the 
children of Israel doubted his death ; wherefore 
he wai^ brought forth to them that they might 
see him.) But verily many men are heedless 
of Our signs. (Surah x 90-92.) 

“ And We brought the children of Israel 
across the sea ; and they came unto a people 
who ]gave themselves up to the wor^ip of 
idols belonging to them; [whereupon] they 
said, O Mosos, make for us a god (an idol for 
us to worship), like as they have gods. He 
replied, Verily ye are 4 a people who are ig- 
norant, since ye have requited God's favour 
towards you with that which ye have said; for 
that [religion] in which these are [oceupied 
shall be] destro^’ed, and vain is that which 
they do. Ho said, Shall 1 seek for you any 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 
YOU above the peoples of uour time. (Surah 
Vii. 134-136.) 

** And We caused the thin clouds to shade 
you from the heat of the sun in the desert, and 
caused the manna and the quails to descend 
upon you, and said. Eat of the good things 
which We have given you for food, and store 
notup.~^But they were ungrateful for the bene- 
ft, and stored up ; wherefore it was cut off from 
them. And they injured not Us thereby: but 
they did injure their own souls." (Surah 
ii. 54.) 

** Remember, 0 children of Israel, when ye 
said, O Moses, wo will not bear patiently the 
'having one h'nd of food, the manna and the 
quails : therefore supplicate for us thy Lord, 
that Ho may produce for us somewhat of that 
which the eai’th bringeth forth, of its herbs 
and its cucumbers and its wheat and its len- 
tils and its onions : — he said unto them. Will 
ye take in exchange that which is worse for 
that which is belter? — But they refused to 
recede ; therefore he supplicated God, and He 
said. Get ye down into a groat city ; for ye 
shall have therein what ye bavo asked. — And 
the marks of abjection and poverty were 
Mtamjied upon them: so these chat acteristics 
necessarily belong to them, even if they are rich, 
its necessarily as the stamped coin belongeth to 
its die; and they returned with indignation 
from God. This was because they did dis- 
believe in the signs of God, and slay the pro- 
phets {as Zecharian and John) unjustly : this 
was because they rebelled and did transgress." 
<Surah ii. 58.) 

** And remember w hen Moses asked drink 
for his people, who had become thirsty in the 
desert, and Wo said, SStriko with thy rod the 
stone, {It was the stone that fed away with 
his garmehf : it was light, square, like the head 
cf a fnan,nmtble or kedhdhttn.) ..Iccorr/tii^/y 
he sfrucJk'it; and there gushed out from it 
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twelve fountains, according to .the number of 
the tribes, all men (cacA tribe of them) know- 
ing their drinking-place. And We said unto 
them. Eat ye and drink of the supply of God, 
and commit not evil in the earth, acting cor- 
ruptly. (SQrah ii. 57.) 

**^Ranember also when We obtained your 
bond that ye would do according to that which 
is contain^ in the Ixiw, and Aad lifted up ovei 
you the mountain, namely Mount Sinai, 
pulled it up by the roots and raised it over you 
when ye had refused to accept the Law, and fFe 
said. Receive that which We have given you, 
with resolution, and remember that which is 
contained in it, to do acem ding thereto : perad- 
venture ye will fear the Fire, or acts of dis- 
obedience. — Then ye turned back after that ; 
and had it not been for the grace of God to- 
wards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who perish. And ye know 
those of you who transgressed on the Sab- 
bath, by catching fish, when We had forbidden 
them to do so, and they were the people of Eyleh, 
and We said unto them, Be ye apes, driven 
away from the society of men. — Thereupon 
they became such, and they perished after three 
days. — And We made it {nainely that punish- 
ment) an example unto those who were con- 
temporary w'ith them and those who came 
after them, and a warning to the pious. 
(Surah ii. GO-6?.) 

** And Wc appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights, at the expiration of which We would 
speak to him, on the condition of his fasting 
during them ; and they were [the nights of the 
month of] Dhu-l-Kaadeh ; and he fasted 
during them : but when they were ended^ he die* 
liked the smell of his breath; so he used a 
tooth-stick ; whereupon God commanded him to 
fast ten other nights, that He might ^eahto 
Him with the odour of his breath, as He whose 
name be exalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-Hijjeh 
so the stated time of his Lord was completed, 
forty nights. And Moses said unto his bro- 
ther Aaron, at his departure to the mountain 
for the private collocuticn, Be thou my deputy 
among my people, and act rightly, and fol- 
low not the way of tho corrupt doers by agree- 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when Mosos came nt Our appointed time, 
and his Lord spake unto him without an in- 
termediary, he said, O my Lord, show me 
Thy^^Ut ^ Thee. He replied, 

Thou slialt not sec Mo : but look at the moun- 
tain, which is stionger than thou; and if it 
remain firm in its place, then sbalt thou see 
Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
to the mountain {that is, when there appeared, 
of His right, half o f the tip o f His little finger , 
as related in a tradition which El-Hdkim hath 
verified). He reduced it to powder, levelling it 
even with the ground aicund it; and Moses 
fell down in a swoon.. And when he reco- 
vered, be said, Extolled be Thy perfection ! 
1 turn unto Thee repenting, and I am the 
first of the believers in mu said 

unto him, O Moses. I have onosen thee above 
the people of thy time by honouring thee, by 
My commiaaions tud by My speaking uiif»’ 

46 - 1 - 
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tke€ : Uitrefortf receive what I have glveo 
thee, and be of those who are grateful. And 
We wrote for him upon the tables of the Law 
(which were of the /of e- free of Paradis^^ or of 
mryso/ife, or of emerald^ tn number seven, or 
fen) an admonition oonceming every requisite 
matter of religion^ end * n UUliuct explanation 
of ever^hing ; and said. Therefore receive 
it uith resolution, and command thy people 
lo act according to the most excellent [pre- 
eepts] thereof. (Surah vii. 138-142.J 

And the people of Moses, after it (that is, 
after his departure for the private coi locution), 
made of their ornaments (which they had bor- 
rowed of thepeople of PhamOh), a corporeal calf 
which Es-Sdniiree cast for them, and which 
lowed; fpr he had the faculty of doing so rn con- 
sequence of their having put into its mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of the horse of 
Gabriel; and they took it as a god. Did they 
not see that it spake not to them, nor directed 
them in the way ? They took it as a god, and 
were offenders. But when they repented, 
and saw that they had erred, which was aftei 
the return of Moses, they said, Verily if our 
Lord do not have mercy upon us and for- 
give us, we shall assuredly be of those who 
perish. (Surah vii. 146-148.) 

** And Moses returned unto his people en- 
raged against them, exceedingly sorrowful. 
He said, 0 my people, did not your Lord 
promise you a good true promise, that He 
wtmld give you the Law f But did the time of 
my absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
•desire that indignation from your Lord should 
befall you, and therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstain from coming after 
me f — They answered. We did not break our 
promise to thee of our own authority; but 
we were made to carry loads of the ornaments 
of the people of Pharaoh (which the children 
of Israel had borrowed of them under pre- 
tence of [requiruig them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in their possession); and we 
•cast them into the fire, by order of Es-Sd- 
miree. And in like manner also Es-Samirec 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the hoofs of the horse of Gabriel; and he pro- 
•duced unto them a corporeal calf, of flesh and 
blood, which lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which is to give life to that into 
which It is put; and he had put it, after he had 
moulded the calf, into its mouth. And they 
(namely EsSdmiree and his followers) said. 
This is your god, and the god of Moses ; but 
he hath forgotten his lord here, and gone to 
seek him. God saith. But did they not see 
that it returned them not an answer, nor was 
able to cause them hurt or profit ? And 
Aaron had said unto them, before the return 
of Moses, O my people, ye are only tried by 
it; and verily your Lord is the Compas- 
sionate ; therefore follow mo, by worshipping 
Him, and obey my command. They replied. 
We will by no means cease to be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses return unto us. 
Moses said after his return, 0 Aaron, what 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 
had gone astray, from following me ? Hast 


thou then been disobedient to my command 
by remaini^ amona them who worshipped mo- 
ther than (rod f— Be answered, O son of my 
mother, seize me not by my beard (for he 
had taken hold of his bean with his left hand), 
nor by [the hair of] my head (for ne 
had taken hold of his hair with his ny/Tf hand, 
in anger). Verily I feared lest if I followed thee 
(for a company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have followed me) thou 
shouldst say, Thou hast made a division 
among the children of Israel, and hast not 
waited for my sentence. Moses said. And 
whaii wjGtp thy motive for doing as thou hast, 
O Samii'ee? He answered, I saw that which 
they* saw not ; therefore I took a handful 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
apostle Gabriel, and cast it into the molten 
calf; and thus my soul allured me to take a 
handful of the ihist above-mentioned, and to 
cast it upon that , which had no lije, that it 
might have life ; and I saw that thy people had 
demanded of thee that thou wouldsi make them 
a Qod; so my soul suggested to me that this 
calf should be their goa. Moses said unto him. 
Then get thee gone fom among us, and [the 
punishment] for thee during the period of thy 
life [shall be], that thou shalt say unto whom- 
soever thou shalt see, Touch me not : — (so lie used 
to wander about the desert, and when he touched 
anyone, or anyone touched him, they both be- 
came affected with a burning fever :) and 
verily for thee is a threat which thou shall 
by no means find to bo false. And look at 
thy god, to the worship of which thou hast 
continued devoted. Wo will assuiedly biuu 
it : then we will assuredly reduce it to pow- 
der and scatter it in the sea. (And Moses, 
after he had slaughtered it, did this.) Your 
deity is God only, except whom there is iid 
deity. He comprehendeth all things by 
knowledge. — Thus, O Mohimmad, do We re- 
late unto tboe accounts of what hath hap- 
pened heretofore; and We have given thee, 
from Us, an admonition ; namely the Kur-dn. 
(Suiah XX. 88-99.) 

** And they were made to drink down the 
calf into their hearts (that is, the love of it 
mingled with their hearts as drink vnngleth,) 
because of their unbelief. (Surah ii. 87.) 

** Remember, 0 children of Israel, when 
Moses said unto his people who worshipped 
the calf, 0 my people, venly ye have injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselves 
the calf as ,a god; therefore turn with repen- 
tance unto your Creator from the worship of it, 
and slay one another : (that is, let the innocent 
among you slay the criminal ■) this will be best 
for yon in the estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upon 
you a black cloud, lest one of you should see 
another and have compassion on him, until there 
were slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you, 
accepting your repentance ; for He is the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful. (Surah ii. 51.) 

“ Remember, also, O children of Israel, 
when ye said, having gone forth with Moses 
to beg pardon of God for your worship of the 
calf, and having heard his words, 0 Moses, we 
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will not believe thee until we see God mani- 
f'eetly: — whereupon the Tohement sound as- 
sailed yon, and ye died, while ye beheld what 
happened to you. Then We raised you to life 
after ye had bean dead, that peradrenturo ye 
might give thanks. (SQrah ii. 62, 53.) 

''And Moses chose from his people seventy 
men, of those who had not worshipped the catj, by 
the conmand of God, at the time appointed by 
Us for their coming to ask pardon for their 
companions' worship of the calf; ana he went 
forth with them; and when the convulsion 
(the violent earthquake') took them away (be- 
cause, saith Ibn-'Ahbds, they did not separate 
themselves from their people when the latter 
worshipped the calf), Moses said, 0 my Lord, 
if Thou hadst pleased. Thou hadst destroyed 
them before my going forth with them, that the 
children of Israel might have beheld it and 
might not suspect me; and me [also]. Wilt 
Thou destroy us for that which the foolish 
among ns have done ? It is naught but Thy 
trial ; Thou wilt cause to err thereby whom 
Thou pleasest, and Thou wilt rightly guide 
whom Thou pleasest. Thou art our guardian ; 
and do Thou forgive us and have mercy 
upon us ; for Thou art the best of those who 
forgive : and appoint for us in this world 
what is good, and in the world to come ; for 
unto Thee have we turned with repentance. 
— God replied, I will afflict with My punish- 
ment whom I please, and My mercy eatendeth 
over everything in the world; and I will ap- 
point it, tn the world to come, fpr those who 
fear and give the legal alms, and those who 
believe on Onr signs, who shall follow the 
apostle, the illiterate prophet, Mohammad, 
whom they shall find written down with them 
in the Pentatencli and the Gospel, by his name 
and his* description. He will command them 
that which is right, and forbid them that 
which is evil ; and will allow them as lawful 
the good things among those forbidden in their 
law, and prohibit them the impure, as carrion 
and other things, and will take off from them 
their burden and the yokes that were upon 
them, as the slaying of a soul [for an atone- 
ment] in repentance, and the cutting off of the 
mark left by impurity. And those who shall 
believe in bim and honour him and assist 
him and follow the light which shall be sent 
down with him, namely the Kur^dn, these shall 
be the prosperous. (Surah vii 161-156.) 

And remember when Moses said unto ^his 
p<*ople, 0 my people, remember the favour 
of God towards you, since He hath appointed 
prophets from among you, and made you 
princes (masters of servants and other atten- 
dants), and given you what He hath not given 
any [other] of the peoples (as the manna and 
the quails and other things). 0 my people, 
enter the Holy Iiand which God hath decreed 
for you (namely Sytic^, and turn not back, 
IjBSt ye turn losers. — They replied, O Moses, 
verily there is in it a gigantic people, of the 
remains of the tribe of 'A*d, and we will not 
enter it until they go forth from it ; but if 
go forth from it, then we will enter. 
— ’hereupon two men, of those who feared to 
disobey God, namely Joshua and Cakb, of thn 
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dot ft ahom Motet tont to dueooer (A« dreum- 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had 
conferred favour, and who had concealed what 
they had seen of the state of the giants, except* 
ing from Moses, wherefore the other chiefs be- 
came cowardly, said unto them, Enter ye upon 
them through the gate of the city, and fear 
them not ; for they are bodies without hearts; 
and when ye enter it, yo overcome ; and upca 
God place your dependence, if ye be believerG. 
— But they said, 0 Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein Therefore go 
thou and thy Lord, and fight : for we remain 
here . — Then Moses said, 0 my Lord, verily I 
am not master of any but myself and my 
brother* therefore diistinguish between us 
and the unrighteons people . — God replied, 
Verily it (namely the Holy Land) shall be for- 
bidden them forty years , they shall wander 
in perplexity m the land* and be not thou 
solicitous for the unrighteous people . — The 
land through which they wandered was only 
nine leagues in extent. They used to journey 
during the night with diligence; but in the 
morning they found themselves in the place 
whence they hoM set forth ; and they journeyed 
'during the day in like manner. Thus they did 
until all of them had become extinct, excepting 
those who had not attained the age of twenty 
ytars ; and it is said that they were six hun* 
dred thousand. Aaron and Moses died in the 
desert; and mercy was their lot: but punish- 
ment was the lot of those. And Moses begged 
his Lord, when he was about to die, that He 
would bring him as near as a 8tone*s throw to 
the Holy Land: wherefore He did so. And 
Joshua was made a prophet after the forty 
[vears], and he gave orders to fight against 
the giants. So he went with those who were 
with him, and fought against them : and it was 
F riday ; and the sun stood still for him awhile, 
until he had made an end of fghting against 
them. (Surah v, 23-29.) 

l^uoon [or Eorah] was of the people of 
Moses (he was the son of his paternal uncle, 
tind the son of his maternal aunt, and he be* 
lieved in Aim); but he behaved insolently 
towards them; for We had bestowed npon 
him such treasures that their keys were 
heavy burdens for a company of men endowed 
with strength, in number, as some say, seventy ; 
and some, forty; and some, ten; and some, 
another number. Remember when his people 
(the believers among the children o/’/sracQ said 
unto him. Rejoice not etultingly in the abun- 
dance of thy wealth ; for God loveth not thoae 
who so rejoiee: but seelc to attain, by means 
of the wealth which God hath given thee, the 
latter abode [of Paradise], by expanding thy 
wealth in the service of God; and neglect not 
thy part in this world, fo work therein for the 
world to come ; but be beneficent unto man- 
kind, by bestowing alms, as God hath been 
beneficent unto thee; and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth; for God loveth not 
the corrupt doers. He replied, 1 have only 
been given it on account of the knowledge 
that 1 possess. For he was the most learned 
of the children of Israel in the Law, q/fer 
Moses and Aaron. God soifA, Did he hot. 
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know that Ood had destroyed before him, of 
the generations, those that were mightier 
than he in strength, and ^ho had amassed 
more abnndance of weatth f And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be- 
icause God knowetk them : therefore they shail 
jbe sent into the Fire without a reckoning. And 
.JjCdroon went forth unto his people in his 
‘pomp, with his many dependants mounted^ 
eidomed with garments of gold and si/k^ upon 
docked horses and mules. Those who desired 
the present life said, 0 would that we had 
the like of that which hath been bestowed on 
J^aroon tn this world! Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune ! — But those unto whom 
knowledge of what God hath promised tn the 
world to come had been given, said unto themy 
Woe to you ! The reward of God in the world 
to eome lyehich is Paradise) is better for him 
who belie veth and worketh righteousness 
than that which hath been bestowed on Kdroon 
in the present world; and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God. And 
We caused the eailh ,to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and his mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the [number of the] saved. 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha ! God 
enlai^geth provision unto whom He pleaseth 
of His servants, and is sparing of it unto whom 
He pleaseth! Had not Qod been gracious 
xmto us, He had caused [the earth] to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us 1 Aha ! the un< 
grateful for His benefits do not piosper! 
(Surah xzviiL 76-82.) 

RemeniheVy when Moses said unto his 
people {when one oj them had been slain^ whose 
murderer was not known, and they asked him 
to beg God that He would discover him to them, 
wherefore he supplicated Him), Verily God 
on^mandeth you to sacrifice a cow. They 
said. Dost thou make a jest of us? He said, 
I beg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de- 
cidedly intended what he had ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that He 
may mamfest to us what she is ; that i.s. what 
is her age. Moses replied, He saith, She is a 
•€ow neither old nor young ; but of a middle 
age, between those two : therefore do as ye 
are commanded. They said. Supplicate for 
us thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
what is her colour. He replied. He saith. She 
is a red cow : her colour is very bright : she 
xejoiceth the beholders. They said. Suppli- 
cate for US thy Lord, that He may manifest 
to us what she is, whether she be a pasturing 
or a working cow ; for cows of the ascription 
mentioned are to us like one another ; and we, 
if God please, shall indeed be rightly directed 
to her. {In a tradition it is said. Had they 
not said,, ‘ If God please,' — she had not ever 
been manifested to them.) He replied. He 
saith. She is a cow not subdued by work that 
plougheth the gi-ound, nor doth she water the 
field : [she is] free yVom defects and the marks 
of work; there is no colour in her dilTerent 
from the rest of her coloui-. They said. Now 
thou hast brought the truth. And they sought 
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her, and found her in the posHssion of the 
young man who acted piously towards his 
mother, and they bought her for as much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they sacri- 
ficed her ; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of the greatness of her 
price. {And in a tradition if is said. Had 
they sacrificed any cow whatever, He had satis~ 
jied them . hut they acted hardly towards them- 
selves ; so God acted hardly towards them.) 
And when ye slew a soul, and contended to- 
gether respecting it, (and God brought forth 
[to light] that which ye did conceal — this is 
the beginning of the story [and was the occa- 
sion of the order to sacrifice this particular 
cow,^) We said, Strike him {that is, the slain 
person) with part of her. oo he was struck 
with her tongue, or the root oj her tail, or, as 
some say, with her right thigh; whereupon he 
cameHohj'e. and said, Such-a-onc and such-a- 
one slew me, — to the two sons of his uncle. 
And he died. They two [the murderers] were 
theiefure depiived of the inheritance, ana were 
slain. Thus God raiseth to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs {the prooj' of His 
powei), that pcradventuie ye may understand, 
and know that He who is able to raise to life 
onf‘ soul is able to raise tS life many souls. 
Then youi* hearts became hard, 0 ye Jews, so 
as not to accept the truth, after that, and they 
[were] as stones, or more hard: for of stones 
there are indeed some from which* rivers gush 
forth ; and of them there are Spdeed some 
that cleave asunder and water issueth from 
them; and Of them theie are indeed some 
that fall down through fear of God ; whereas 
you7 hearts are not impressed, nor do thej/ grow 
soj't, nor do they become humble. But God is 
not heedless of that which ye do : He only 
reserveth you unto your, timfi. (Surah ii. 63- 
69.) 

** Remember when Moses said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired Ichowledge J'rom him, I will not 
cease to go forward until 1 reach the place 
where the two seas {the Sea of Greece and the 
Sea oJ' Persia) meet, or tiavcl for a long space 
of time. Ana when they reaches} the place 
where they {the two seas) met they forgot 
their fish : Joshua forgot to take it up, on their 
departure; and Moses foigot to remind him; 
and it made its way in the sea by a hollow 
passage, God withholding the water from it. 
And when they had passed beyond that place, 
and proceeded until the Ume oJ' the morning- 
meal on the following day, [Moses] said unto 
his young man, Bring us our morning-meal : 
we have experienced fatigue from this oui- 
journey. He replied, What thinkest thou? 
When we repaired to the rock to rest at that 
place, I forgot the fish, and none made me 
foiget to mention it but the Devil; and it 
made its way in the sea in a wonderful 
manner. — Moses said, That {namjely our loss 
of the fish) is what we were desiring : /or' it 
is a sign unto us of our finding him whom we 
seek. And they returned by the way that 
they had come, following .the footsteps, and 
came to the rock. And they found one of Our 
servants {namely El-Khidr) onto whom Wo 
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liad granted mercy from Ua (that la, the 
sift prophecy in the opinion of eome^ and the 
rank of a saint according to another opinion, 
which most of the learned hold), and whom 
We had taught knowledge from Us respecting 
things unseen. — El-BuLndree hath related a 
traaition that Moses performed the office of a 
preacher among the children of Israel, and was 
asked who wns the most knowing of men ; to 
which he answered, I : — whereupon God blamed 
him for this, because he did not refer the know- 
ledge thereoj to Hun. And God said unto him 
by revelation, Verily I have a servant at the 
ffiace where the two seas meet, 'and he is more 
knowing than thou. Moses said, 0 my Lord, 
and how shall I meet with him? He answered, 
Thou shalt take with thee a fish, and put it 
into a measuring vessel, and wheie thou shaft 
lose the Jish, there is he. So he took a fsh, 
and put it into a vessel. Then he departed, and 
Joshua the son of Nun departed with him, until 
they came to the rock, where they laid down 
their heads and slept. And the fish became 
agitated in the vessel, and escaped from it, and 
fell into the sea, and it made lU way in the sea 
by a hollow passage, God withholding the water 
from the fisk so that it became like a vault over 
it : and when Moses' companion awoke, he foi- 
got to inform him of the fish. 

Moses said unto him [namely £l-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thoei that thou mayest teach 
me [part] of that which thou hast been 
taught, for a direction unto me‘f He answered, 
Verily thou oanst not have patience with mo. 
For how canst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thou comprehendest not the 
knowledge? — He replied, Thou shalt find me, 
if God please, patient ] and I will not disobey 
any command of thine. He said, Then if 
thou follow me, ask me not respecting any- 
thing : but be patient until I give thee an 
account thereof. And Moses assented to his 
condition. And they departed, walking along 
the shore oj the sea, until, when they em- 
barked in the ship that passed by them, be, 
El-Khidr, made a hole in it, by pulling out a 
plank or tuo plunks from if on the outside by 
means of an jixe when it reached the middle of 
the sea. Moses said unto him. Hast thou 
made a hole in it that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grie>0U3 thing. — 
(^But it is related that the water enteied not the 
hole.) He replied, Did 1 not say that thou 
couldst not have patience with me ? [Moses] 
said, Chastise me not for my forgetfulness, 
nor impose on mo a difficulty in my case. — 
And they departed, after they had gone forth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age of 
knowing right and wrong, playing with other 
children, and he was the most beaut if ni of them 
in countenance, and he {El-Kludr) slew him, 
Moses saidutifo him, Hast thou slain an inno- 
cent soul, without his having slain n soul 
Thou hast done an iniquitous thing. — He re- 
plied, Did 1 not say that thou couldst not have 
patience withffie? [Moses] said, If I ask thee 
concerning anything after this time, suffer 
me not to accompany thee. Now hast thou 
received from me an excuse for thy separating 
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Ihjfiel/ from me.— And they deperted [and 
proceeded] until, when they came ‘to the 
people of a city (which was Antioch), they 
asked food of its people ; bat they refused to 
entertain them : and they found, therein a 
wall, the height whereof was a hundred cubits, 
which was about to fall down ; whereupon he 
(El-Khidr) set it upright with his hand, Mosee 
said unto him. If thou wouldst, thou mightest 
have obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertain ti«, notwithstanding our want of food. 
El-Khufr said unto him. This shall be a sepa- 
ration between me and thee; but befoie my 
separation from thee, I will declare unto thee 
the interpretation of that which thou couldst 
not bear with patience. 

**As to the vessel, it belonged to ten poor 
men, who pursued their business on the sea ; 
and I desired to render it unsound ; for there 
was behind them a king, an unbeliever, who 
took every sound v-essel by force. And as 
to the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
feared that he would transgress against them 
rebclliously and impiously : for, according to 
a tradition relatf-d by Muslim, he was consti- 
tuted bu natuie an unbeliever, and had he lived 
he had so acted ; wherefore we desired that 
then Lord should create for them a bettei; 
than ho in virtue, and [one] more disposed 
than he to filial piety, .^na God created for 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave huth to a prophet, by means of whom God 
directed a people to the right way. And as to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youths 
in the city, and beneath it .was a treasure 
bulled, of gold and stfrer, belonging to them; 
and their father was a lighteous man; and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain, 
their age of strength and take forth 'their 
treasure through the mercy of thy Lord.* 
And I did it not (namely what hath been men- 
tioned) ol mine own will, 6uf by direction of 
God. This IS the inlerpretatioo of that which 
thou couldst not bear with patience. (Surah 
xviii. 59-81.)” 

The following remarks are taken from 
Sale's notes of al-BaizawI and other commen- 
tators : — 

** There is a tradition that Moses was a 
very swaithy man ; and that when he put his 
baud into his bosom, and drew it out again, 
it became extremely white and splendid, sur- 
passing the brightness of the sun. 

«• Moses had an impediment in his speech, 
which was occasioned by the following acci- 
dent. Pharaoh one day cairying him in his 
arms when a child, he suddenly laid hold of 
his beard and plucked it in a very rougli 
manner, which put Pharaoh into such a pas- 
sion, that he ordered him to be put to death : 
but A'8iyeh,his wife, representing to him that 
ho was but a child, who could not distinguish 
between a buining coal and a ruby, he ordered 
the experiment to be made ; and a live coal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, he took 
the coal and put it into his month, and bamt 
his tongue : and thereupon he was pardoned* 
— ^Thia is a Jewish story a little altered. ‘ 

It is related that the midwife appointed 
to atteud tho Hebrew women, terrified ‘^y & 
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light wbieh appeared between the eyes of Moaei 
at hie birth, and touched with extraordinary 
affection for the child, did not discover him 
to the officers, so that her mother kept him 
in her house, and nursed him three months ; 
after which it was impossible for her to con- 
ceal him any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searches more strictly. 

** The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyi-us, and 
pitched it, and put in some cotton ; and 
having laid the child therein, committed it 
to the river, a branch of which went into 
Pharaoh’s garden : that the stream carried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A'siyeh, the daughter of Muzahem ; and that 
the king, having commanded it to be taken 
up and opened, and finding in it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira- 
raculous preservation of Moses before he was 
put into the ark ; and tell us, that his mother 
having hid him from Pharaoh’s officers in an 
oven, his sister, in her mother's absence, 
kindled a large fire in the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child was there; but that he 
was afterwards taken out unhurt.'’ 

MOSQUE. The Muhammadan 

place of worship, which is called in Arabic 
masjid ( The term '^mosque ’'is found 

in all European languages, and must have been 
derived from the Arabic form of the word, 
€.g. Spanish, mesquita ; Italian, moschea ; Ger- 
man, Mosehee\ French, mo8qu€€\ English, 
mosque or moik. 

For an Account of these buildings, see 

MA 8 JID. 

MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 

a mother is enjoined in the Qur'an. Surah 
xlvi. 14 : “ We have prescribed for man kind- 
ness towards his parents. His mother bore 
him 'with trouble, and brought him forth with 
trouble.” 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
their children. 

(3) They are not, without their husband’s 
permission, allowed to move them to a strange 
place. {Hiddifah^ vol. i. pp. 386, 390.) 

MOURNING. The period of 

mourning for the dead is restricted to three 
days, during w'hich time the friends and rela- 
tives are expected to visit the bereaved 
(family, and offer up prayers for the departed 
(fatihah), and speak words of consolation 
\ta^ziyah). But a widow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a period of four 
months and ten days, which period is called 
ihddd. During these periods of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornaments, and to wear 
soiled garments. Lamentation, hukd* (Heb. 
•6oA:AoA), for the dead is strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet {Mishkdt^ book v. ch. vii.), but 
it is nevertheless a common custom in the 
East, amongst all sects of Muhammadans. 
(See Arabian Nights ; Lane's Modern Egyp- 
fions ; Shaw'^ Travels in Barbary.) 
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MU^AHID (JAlms). One who entert 

into covenant Qahd) with anothdr. -An infidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Government to 
enter its' towns and carry on traffic, i.e. a 
zimmt. [ziMMi.] 

AL-MU’AKHSHni “The 

Deferrer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in the Hadiq. 

MU'ALLIM A teacher in 

a school or mosque. Al-Mu*aUimu 
’ Awwatf “ The first teacher,” is a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Amongst the 
$ufls it is used for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. Mu^allimu H-Matd'ikah, 

** The teacher of angels,” is also used by the 
Sufis for Adam, because it is said -in the 
Qur’an, Sii^h li. 31: O Adam, declare 
unto thein (the angels) their names.” 

MU^ANAQAH Embi'ac- 

ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one’s 
friend. A custom especially enjoined by 
Muhammad. {^M\shkdty book x\ii. ch. iii. 
pt. 2.) 

al-MU‘AQQIBAT Lit, 

“ The succeeding ones.” A title given to the 
recording angels, [kihamu 'l-katibin.] 

MUAWIYAH The sixth 

Khalifab. and the founder of the* Umaiyah 
dynasty (the Ommiades). He was the son of 
Abu Sufyan,'onc of the leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Khalifab on the 
death of al-Hasan, and is regarded with great 
hatred by the Shi'ahs. He died a.h. 60. He 
was the first Khalifab who made the Khali- 
fate hereditary. 

al-MUAWWIZAT (cyUyiJl). Lit. 

The seekers of refuge.” The two last 
chapters of the Qur’an. 

Suratu ’1-Falaq (cxiii.), beginning with, 
Say : I flee for refuge to the Lord of the 
Daybreak.” 

Suratu 'n-Nas (cxiv.) beginning, “Say: I 
flee for refuge to the Lord of men.” 

These chapters were ordered by Muham- 
mad to be recited after each stated prayer. 
(Mishkdtj book iv. ch. xix. pt. 2.) 

MUAZ IBN J ABAL 

One of the most famous of the “ Companions.” 
Ho was of the Banu Khazraj, 'and was only 
twenty years of age at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled in the Qur'an, he was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the 
principles of Islam. He was dlso sent as the 
head of a band of collectors of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Qazi of al-Yaman. After 
Mul^ammad’s death, he became a leading 
person in the counsels of Ai>u Bakr and *Umar, 
and was placed in charge of Syria by the 
latter yha ufab. He died at T^^iba 'Amaw&s. ' 

MU’AZZIN The caller of 

the azdn, or “ summons to prayer.’* In small 
mosques, the azu is given by the Imam, but 
in the larger ones, an official is specially ap- 
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l>ointed for the, purpose. When the mosqne 
iias a millet, he calls from the top of it, bat 
in smaller^aces of worship, from the side of 
the mosqne. The first mn'a^in was Bilal, 
the son of an Abyssinian slave-girl, and Mn- 
l^ammad is related to hare said, “The 
callers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoever serves in the office for seven years 
shall be saved from hell fire.” (3ftsAA;d^book 
iv. ch. vi.) [azan.] 

MUBAH (cW^). Lit “Allowed.” 

A term used* in the religious and ceremonial 
law of Islam for an action which a person 
may do or let alone, being attended with 
neither praise nor blame. 

MUBARAT “ Mutual dis- 

chaige.*’ A term used in the law of divorce 
when a man says to his wife, “I am dis- 
charged from the marriage ^between you and 
hoe,” and she consents thereto. It is the 
same as khul*. 

al-MUBDI’ “The Pro- 

ducer or Beginner.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of Ood. It docs not 
occur in the Qur’an, but the idea is expressed 
in Surah Ixzxv. 13: “He produces and re- 
fltores.” 

MUBTADP Lit “An 

inventor.” A heretic, or a broacher of new 
opinions. ^ 

MUDABBAR A slave who 

has received his freedom in consequence of 
' the master’s death, in accordance with a pre- 
vious promise. 

MUDDA‘1 A plaintiff in 

a law-suit. 

MUDDA‘I.^ALAIH(AJb^A^). A 

defendant in a law-suit. 

al-MUDDASSIR Lit 

“ The Enwrapped.” The title of the Lxzivth 
Surah, of the Qur^'un, in the first verse of 
which the word occursi “ 0 Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered by some to be the earliest Surah 
in the Qur'an, but others think it was the 

XCYlth. [MUHAMMAD.] 

MUFARRIHU ’L-AHZAN (c/- 
Lit “The making cheerful 
under affliction.” A term used by pious Mus- 
lims for a spirit of resignation m affliction, 
which, they ^y, is to be produced by possess- 
ing faith with a firm belief in the decrees 
of fate. ('Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Su/i 
Terms.') 

MUFSID (-i-A#). “A pernicious 

person.” It occurs in the Qur’&n frequently, 
€.g. Surah ii. 219: “God knoweth the foul 
dealer (mufsid) from the fair dealer 
{jnu^lihy* 

MUFTI The officer who 

expoggd^ the law. He assists the Qa^i, or 
-qud^^ aqd sup^Uee^him with J'atwas^ or deci- 
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eions. He most be learned in the Qar*in and 
Hftdis, and in the Muslim works of law. 

al-MUQHNI “ The En- 

richer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 129 : “ God can make both 
independent (lit. * enrich ’) out of His abun- 
dance.” 

MUHADAgAH LU. 

“ Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
Sufis for the calling of a person by God 
through some outward means, as when, ac- 
cording to the Qur’an, Surah xxviii. 30, Ood 
spoke to Moses out of a tree. (*Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Su/i Terms.) *1 

MUHADDI§ (^^). (I) The 

narrator of a Hadis .or acts and words of 
Muhammad. (2) One learned in the Tradi- 
tions. 

al-MUHAIMIN “The 

Protector.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’An, 
Surah lix. 23, “ He is . , . the Protectoi” 

MUHAJIR From hijrah^ 

“ flight.” One who performs hijtah either by 
(1) leaving Makkah in company with the 
Prophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
infidel power, or (3) by fleeing from what 
God has forbidden. 

MUHAJIRtJN The pi. 

of Muhdjir. The exiles or refugees. A term 
used for all those converts to Islam who fled 
with their Prophet from Makkah. Under 
the title are also included all who from time 
to time joined Muhammad at al-Madinah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, up to the taking of Makkah in 
A.H. 8. They rank first m order amongst tho 
Companions of the Prophet. 

MUHALLIL (JW*). Lit “.On.- 

who makes lawful” The man whom^.w:* 
a divorced wife in order to make her aT.iu] 
for her former hueband if he wish t.i. aarry 
her. [divobce.] 

MUHAMMAD LtA'The 

Praised One.” Sometimes spelt 
Mbhomedy or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of thp ^'./tgion 
generally known as Muhammadaii* m, but 
called by its own adherents Islam [islamJ, 
was the posthumous son of *Abdu ’llah, by 
his wife Aminab. <Abdu ’llah belonged to 
the family of Hashim, which was the noblest 
tribe of the Quraish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to be directly descended from 
Ishmael The father of *Abdu ’Hun and the 
grandfather of Muhammad, was ’1- 

Muttalib, whq held the high offledbf ttlisto- 
dian of the Ka*bah. [ka^bah.] The samot 
year which saw the destruction of the Abys- 
sinian invader, and formed an epbch in^the 
history of Arabia, known as the Era of^the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders bronght with them, 
witnessed the birth of Mnhammad. Muliam- 
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mad Is said to haTo been born abont fifty-flTe 
days after the attack of Abrahah, or on the 
12th<:day of the month Rabla '1-Awwal of the 
first year of the £ra of the Elephant, Tvhich 
M. Canssitt flfi Perceval believes to have been 
the fortieth year of the reign of Chosroes the 
Great (Kcara Anushirwan)^ and calcnlates 
the date to have been August ^Oth, a.d. 570 
{see Toli. pp. 282, 283). According to Sprenger, 
it iraa Ap^ 20th, aj). 571 {Das Lthen md 
(he Lehrt des Mohammad^ voL i. p. 138.) 

Muhammad was bom at Makkah. And 
Immediately upon his birth, his mother, 
Aminah, sent a special messenger to inform 
*Abdu ’l-Muttalib of the news. The mes- 
senger reached the chief as he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka*bah, in the 
midst of his sons and principal men, and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ka*bah, and gave thanks to 
-God. The Quraish tribe begged the grand- 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, but <Abdu '1-Muttalib said, << 1 
desire that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called him Muhammad, the praised 
one.” 

Al-Hafiz, on the authority of Makhzihn 
(quoted by Abu ’1-Fida', p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was born, the 
palace of Chosroes was shaken, and fourteen 
of its turrets fell ; the fires of the Persians 
were extinguished, which had not been extin- 
guished before for a thousand years ; and the 
lake Sawah sank. 

It was not the custom of the better class 
of women aipongst' the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and consequently the infant, 
(Boon after his birth, was made over to Su- 
waibah, a slave-girl of his uncle Abu Lahab. 
Suwaibah had a son, whoso name was Mas- 
Tilbf whom she nursed at the same time, and 
ahe had also nursed Hamzah, Muhammad’s 
mncle, and Abu Salimab ; so that these threo 
men were his foster-brothers. Suwaibah only 
buckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
child was made over to HalTmah, a woman of 
the tribe of the Banu Sa*d. Halimah was the 
daughter of *Abdu ’Uah Abu Zu’aib, the son 
of al-Harip, and she took Muhammad to her 
desert home, amongst the Banu Sa*d, where 
he remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-'brother suckled by Halimah was *Abdu 
’llah, and his foster-sisters Anisah and Hara- 
lUah. 

The following story connected with Mu- 
hammad's stay with Halimah is related by 
Abu *1-Fida’ (p. 64). When some time passed, 
Muhammad and ms foster-brother went out 
to a distance frCm the house, when Hallmah’s 
son came to his mother and said, ** Two men 
clothed in white raiments have taken hold of 
the Quraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have ripped open his belly.” So Hali- 
mah and her husband went to the place where 
the child was, but found him standing on his 
feet. And they said, ** What has happened to 
thee child?” And he answered and said, 
** Two roan eama to me, and threw me down 
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and ripped up my belly.” Then QalimahV 
husband sbid to her, I greatly fear that thia 
boy has got the epilepsy.” So they took him 
to his mother Aminah. And Qalimah slid 
to Aminah, I am afraid he is assessed of a 
devil.” But Aminah said, **WhBt in the 
world can Satan have to do with my son thAt 
be should be his enemy ? ” 

This circumstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took out 
the heart of the child and washed it from the 
stains of original sin. And some commenta- 
tors say the first verso of the xciYth Surah 
of the Qur’an alludes to it : ** Have we nut 
opened ihy breast ? ” 

Muhammad ever retained a most gi'ateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Banu Sa‘d, and, in after years, be 
used to say, Verily I am the most perfect 
Arab amongst you. My descent is from the 
Quraish, and my speech is the tongue of the 
Banu Sa*d.” 

In his sixth year, Muhammad was taken by 
his mother to al-MadInah, but on the return 
journey she fell sick, and died at a place 
called al-Abwa’, where her body was buried. 
In subsequent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother’s tomb at al-Abwa’, and wept over ‘it, 
saying, ** This is tjie grave of my mother ; 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and 1 
sought leave to pray for her salvation, but it 
was not granted. So I called my mother to 
remembrance, and the tender memory of her 
overcame me, and 1 wept.” 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah by Umm^Aiman, wbo, although young 
in years, became his faithful nurse and com- 
panion. The charge of Muhammad was now 
undertaken by <Abdu ’l-Muttalib, but the old 
chief died two years afterwards, and the 
child was committed to the care of his pater- 
nal uncle, Abu Talib. When Muhammad 
was twelve years old, he was taken by his 
uncle on a mercantile journey to Syi'ia, and 
proceeded as far as Busra. The expedition 
lasted for some months. According to tho 
Muslim histoiian, Abu ’1-Fida’, it was at 
Busra that Muhammad mot the Christian 
monk Buhaira’, who is related to have said to 
Abu TAlib, “ Return with thia youth, and 
guard him from tho hatred of the Jews ; for 
great dignity awaits this your brother’s son.” 
It was on this journey that Muhammad was 
brought in contact with tho profession of 
Christianity in Syria, and had an opportunity 
of obtaining'some information as to the na- 
tional and social customs of Christians. He 
must have also passed through many Jewish 
settlements. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that it was on tho occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad’s mind became first im- 
pressed with tho absolute necessity of reform- 
ing, not only the gross idolatry of Makkah, 
but tho degrading social habits of the Arabian 
people. 

After this journey, tho youth of Muhammad 
seems to have been passed uneventfully, but 
all authorities agree in ascribing to him a cor- 
rectness of manner, aud a purity of morals, 
which woro at that time rare amongst the- 
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people of Makkah. The fair character and 
honouriiblo bearing of the nnobtruslvo youth 
won the approbation of tho citizens of Mak- 
kah, and by common consent he received the 
titio of Tho F’aithful." 

Between the years a.d. 580-590, the sacri> 
le^nnus wnr broke out between the Quraish 
and tlic Danfi Ilawfizin, which lasted for 
nc.'irly ten yonrs. In two of the contests, 
Muluimnind, though only a lad, accompanied 
his uncles in their local wars* They were 
called sacrilegious” because they wore car* 
ried on during the sacred months, when fight- 
ing was forbidden. 

The youth of Muhammad paefSed away 
without any other incidents of interest. At 
this period he was employed, like other lads, 
in tending tho sheep and goats of Makkah 
upon the neighbouring hills and valleys. He 
used afterwards to allude to his shepherd 
life, and say it comported with his prophetic 
ofhee, oven ns it did with that of Moses and 
David; “ Verily there hath been no prophet 
who hath not porfonhod tho work of a shep- 
herd.” 

When Muhammad had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, on the rocommendaiion of his 
uncle, Abu Talib, hto entered the service of 
Khadijah, n rich widow of Makkah. She 
was of the Quraish trilie, the daughter of 
Khuwailid ibn Asad. With Maisarah, her 
S'ervant, Muhammad was placed in charge of 
the widow’s merchandise, and he again tra- 
velled the same route which he had traversed 
thirteen years before with his uncle. His 
journey again extended as far as Busra, a 
city about sixty miles to the east of the river 
Jordan. He visited Aleppo and Damascus, 
and was doubtless brought in frequent con- 
tact with both Jews and Christians, and had 
another opportunity of obtaining that supe^*- 
ficial acquaintance with the Jewish and 
Christi^ faiths, which enabled him in after 
years to embody so much of tho teaching of 
tho Bible iirthe versos of the Qur'an. “ The 
mutual animosity of Jew towards Christian,” 
says Mr. Stobart, “ though they professed to 
worship the true Go J, though they appealed 
to old Testament, and both equally re- 
vered the namo of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor that idolatry in which he had been 
bred, may have'' led Muhammad to think that 
possibly more divine truth lay hid in both 
these systems of belief, though covered and 
concealed by human inventions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form- 
ing out of these conflicting elements one 
single simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship and love of tho 
great Father of all.” (Stobikrt’a Isldnif p. 66.) 

Muhammad having pnoved himself faithful 
in tho commercial interests of his mistress, was 
socfti rewarded with Her hand in mariiage. 
When Muhammad married her she was a 
widow of .forty years lof age, and had been 
already twice married, and had borne to her 
former husbands, two sons and a daughter. 
The house of Muhammad and Khadijah was 
a bright and happy one, and their marriage 
lortunate and fruitfuL Two sons and four 
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danghtert ware He issue. -Their eldeet Sou 
was al-Q&sim, who died at the age of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some- 
times called Abu or the father of 

al-Qasim. The other son, *Abdu ’lldh, sur- 
named at-T&hir and at-Taiyib, died in In- 
fancy. The four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Umm Qulgum, and Fatimah. 
[fatimah.I 

During her lifetime, Khadijah was Muhazn- 
mad*8 only wife, and he always looked back 
to tbis period of hie life with fond remem- 
brance. When the world called him an im- 
postor and a cheat, Khadijah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the Apostle of God.” 
Indeed, so much did he dwell upon the mutual 
love of Khadijah and himself, that the envious 
*Ayishah declared herself more jealous of this 
rival, who was dead, than of all the living 
rivals who contested with her the affection of 
the Prophet. 

As yet Muhammad was almost a stranger 
to tho outside world, but he now obtained 
some reputation among his fellow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the resuscitation 
of an old league, called the Federation of the 
Fuziil [niLFD ’l-fozul], formed in Uncient 
times for the repression of acts of lawlessness 
within the walls of Makkah. A new compact 
was formed between four or five of the chief 
families of Makkah for the protection of the 
weak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of the most prominei^t movers in this 
federation, tho revival of vrhich resulted 
mainly from his efforts. 

In his thirty-fifth year, ho settled by his 
decision a gravo difficulty, which had sprung 
up during the roconstructien of the Ka'bah, 
regarding the placing of the sacred stone, 
and which almost threatened to plunge the 
whole of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring wars. 

The Ka'bah was too low in the building, 
and the Quraish wished to raise it higher, and 
so they demolished it. When it was rebuilt 
as far as the position of the Black Stone, the 
question arose, who should be the honoured 
instrument of raising the sacred relic into its 
place, for each tribe claimed the honour. 
Then the oldest citizen arose and said, ** My 
advice is that tho man who first entereth by 
the gate of tho Banu Shaibab, shall be 
selected umpire in this difficult question, or 
shall himself place tho stone.” The proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man w^io On- 
tered the gate was he who was known as of- 
Amln, ** The Faithful,” Muhammad, the son of 
* Abdu 'llah. Muhammad decided upon an ex- 
pedient, which served to satisfy the contend- 
ing parties. The stone was placed on a cloth, 
and each tribe shared in the honour of rais- 
ing it, by taking hold of the cloth. The stone 
being thus deposited in its proper place,' the 
Quraish built on without interruption, and 
the great idol Hubal was placed in the centre 
of the sacred edifice, and around were ranged 
the various other idols of the Arabian people. 
‘•‘This circumstance,” says Sir William Muir, 
“ strikingly illustrates the absence of any 
paramount authority at Mecca at this time. 

47 
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A onriolu ttofy ii related ol an attempt macfe 
about this period to gain the rule of Mecca. 
The aspirant was Othmftn, first cousin of 
Khadija'e father. He was dissatisfied, as the 
legend goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca, and travelled to the court' of the 
Roman Emperor, where he was honourably 
entertained, and admitted to Christian bap- 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre- 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But his claim was rejected, and he fled 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Ohass&nide prince. But emissaries from 
Mecca, by the aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at last pro- 
cnred his death.” — Muir’s Xt/e 0 / Mahomet , 
new ed. p. 31.) 

I Shortly after the rebuilding of the Ka'bah, 
Muhammad adopted 'Ali, the son of his 
friend and former guardian, Abu '-^l* 

was at this time only six years old. About 
this period he admitted to his closest intimacy 
another person, unconnected . with him by 
family ties, but of more equal age. This was 
Zaid, a slave-boy belonging to Khadijab, who, 
to gratify her husband, made him a present 
of the slave. Zaid was the son of Harisah, 
of the Banu *UzTah, a tribe which occupied 
the region of South Syria, and had been taken 
captive and sold to i^adijah’s grandfather as 
a slave. W^n Harisah heard that Muham- 
mad possessed Zaid, he came to Makkah and 
offered a large payment for his release. Mu- 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave him the 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
^nd Muhammad^, delighted with his faithful- 
ness, gave him his liberty, and adopted him 
as his son. The freed man was henceforth 
known gs Zaid ihn Muhammad. 

** Mu&mmad was now approaching his for- 
tieth year, and increased contemplation and 
refioctioh engaged his mind. The idolatry 
and moral debasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them; and his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 35.) 

It is probable that it was at this time Mu- 
hammad composed those Surahs of the Qur’an 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
inquirer rather than the more positive teach- 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this peiiod the following verses of the Qur’an, 
which, according to Muhammadan commen- 
tators, are admitted to be of a very early 
date. (See JalMu ’d-din’s /f^dn.) 

Suratu VA^r (ciii.) : — 

1 swear by the declining day I 
** Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destmetion, 
“ Save those who believe and do the things 
which be right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
each other to be patient” 

Suratu 1-* Adiyat (c.) 

** By the snorting chargers I 
** And those that' dash off sparks of fire I 
'* And those that scour to the attack at 
moral 
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** And stir therein the dust aloft ; 

** And cleave therein their midway through 
a host ! 

** Truly, man is to his Lord ungrateful, 

** And of this he is himself a witness ; 

“ And truly, he is vehement in the love of 
this world’s good. 

“ Ah ! knoweth he not, that when that 
which is in the graves shall be laid bare, 

“ And that which is in men’s breasts shall 
be brought forth, 

“Verily their Lord shall on that day be in- 
formed concerning them? ” 

Suratu ’1-Fatihah (i.) 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds, 

“ The compassionate, the mercifnl 1 
“ King of the day of reckoning I 
“ Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do 
we cry for help. 

“ Guido Thou us on the straight path, 

“The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ; — with whom thou art not 
angry, and who go not astray.” 

The latter Surah is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, drc., often recited in public worship, 
and it appciirs to contain, if not the very 
words, at all events the gist of the daily 
prayer of an anxious and inquiring soul. 

These Surahs were most probably followed 
by others of a similar character, being poeti- 
cal effusions rather than express enunciations 
of aqy definite teaching. For example, Surahs 
ci., xcv., civ., xcii., xci., cvi. 

Muhammad seems to have employed him- 
bolf in such meditations as find expression in 
these Surahs, some years before ho assumed 
the office of a divine teacher, for it was but 
slowly and by degrees that ho was led on to 
believe that he was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by his own speculations amidst 
uncertain fiickcnngs of spiritual light, Mu- 
hammad spent some time in retirement, and 
in the agonies of distress repeatedly medi- 
tated suicide. Perplexed with tho myste- 
rious destiny of man and tho failuic of re- 
peated revelations, he would fall into ecstatic 
reveries, and it was during one of these sea- 
sons of retirement, in the cave of Ilira’, that 
he believed an angel appeared to him in a 
dream, and that the first levelation came. 
According to the traditions collocted by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim (see Arabic edition, as 
Matthew’s translation in the Mishkdt i.s defec- 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication was made to Muhammad 
in a dream. 

'Ayisbah relates: “The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God received were in 
true dreams. He never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regularly as the dawn of day 
After this tho Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himself in a cave in 
Mount Hira’, and worship there day and 
night. He would, whenever he wished, return 
to his family at Makkah, and then go back 
again, taking with him the necessaries of life. 
Thus he continued to return to Khadijah 
from time to time, until one day the reveU- 
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tion came down to him, and the angel (Malak) 
came to him and said, * Read ' (iqra *) : but the 
Prophet said, * I am not a reader.' And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold of 
him, and squeezed him as much as he could 
bear, and then said again, * Read ' ; and the 
Prophet said, ' 1 am not a reader.’ Then the 
angel took hold of him a second time, and 
squeezed him as much as he could bear, and 
then let him go, and said, ‘ Read’; then the 
Prophet said, ‘ I am not a reader.’ Then the 
angel again seized the Prophet, and squeezed 
him, and said : — 

* Read thou, in the name of thy Lord who 
created ; — 

* Created man out of clots of blood: — 

* Read thou 1 For thy Lord is the most 
Beneficent, 

* Who hath taught the use of the pen ; — 

* Hath taught man that which he knoweth 
not’ 

(See Qur’an, Suratu ’l-‘Alaq (xcvi.), 
the first five verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the words with a 
trembling heart. And he returned (i.e. from 
Hira’ to Makkah) to Khadijah, and said, 

* Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ And they wrapped 
him up m a garment 'until his fear was dis- 
pelled ; and he told Khadijah what had oc« 
curred, and he said to Khadijah. was 
afraid I should die.’ Then ^adljnh said, 

* No, it will not be so, I swear by God. He 
will never make thee melancholy or sad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, you 
speak the truth, you are faithful in trust, you 
bear the afflictions of the people, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitable, and you assist your fellow 
men.’ After this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waraqafa, who was the son of her uncle, 
and said to him, * 0 son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother’s son says to you.’ Then 
Waraqah said to the Prophet, * 0 son of my 
uncle, what do you see ? ’ Then the Prophet 
told Waraqah what he had seen ; and Wara- 
qab said, * This is the Ndmus [namus] which 
God sent to Moses. 0 would to Qod I were 
young in this time ! and would to God I were 
living at the time of your people turning you 
out I ’ The Prophet said, * Will my people 
turn me out?* And Waraqah said, *Yes. 
No man has ever come as you have come, 
and not been held in enmity ; but if I should 
live to that day, 1 will give you great help.’ 
Waraq.'ih soon died, and after that the rev^e- 
lation ceased (i.e. for a time).” ^ 

The first vision was followed by a consi- 
derable period, during which no further 
revelation was given, and during which Mu- 
hammad suffered much mental depression. 
{riTRAH.] 

“ During this period,” al-Bukharl says, “ the 
Prophet was very sorrowful, so much so that 
he wished to throw himself from the top of a 
hill to destroy himself.” 

But after a lapse of time, as he was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretched upon his 
carpet, the angel is said to have again ad- 
dressed him, in the chapter which begins 
(Surah Uxiv.)— 
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•« 0 thou enwrapped in tby mantle, 

Arise and preach ! ” 

Muhammad then believed himself to be a 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger and the 
prophet of God, sent to reclaim a fallen 
people to the knowledge and service of their 
God. His revelations were God’s Book, and 
his sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

The first convert to Islam was his faithful 
wife Khadijah. the two next, 'Ali and Zaid, 
his adopted children, and afterwards his old 
trusted friend, Abu Bakr, “ the True.” Then 
followed 'Usman, who was a grandson of *Abda 
’l-Muttalib ; Talhah, the renowned warrior of 
after days ; and *Abdu ’r-Rahman, a merchant 
of some consequence. The new converts 
soon numbered some fifty souls, either 
members of the Prophet’s family or his 
dearest friends. 

An important change now occurred io the 
relations of Muhammad with the citizens of 
Makkah. Their hostility was aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perie* 
cution and indignity. It was not, however, 
until some three years of his ministration had 
elapsed that any general opposition was or- 
ganized. Hostility once excited soon showed 
itself in acts of violence. Sa'id, a youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst leading a party 
of Muslims in prayer. He defended himseli, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camel 
goad. It was, says Sir William Muir, “ th« 
first blood spilt in the cause of Islam.” 

In the' fourth year of his mission, 
mad took possession of the house of Arqam 
(a recent convert), and there held meetings 
for those who wished to know the teaching of 
the I^ophet more perfectly. 

The house of Ai'qam was in front of the 
Ka'bah, and was therefore in a convenient 
position. So famous did it become as the 
birth place of believers, that it was after- 
wards styled the '* House of Islam.” 

As the number of believers increased, so 
did the enmity of the persecutor, and in order 
to escape the danger of perversion, Muham- 
mad recommended such of his followers who 
were without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land. Eleven men, accompanied 
by their families, set out for the port of 
Shueiba, where, finding two vessels about to 
sail, they embarked in haste, and were Con- 
veyed to Abyssinia. 

Here they met with a kind reception from 
the Negus, or king, and their period of exile 
was passed in peace and comfort. This is 
termed tho first hijrah, or flight,” to Abys- 
sinia, as distinguished from the later and more 
extensive emigration to the same land. In 
three months the refugees returned to Mak- 
kah. 

About this time a strange episode occurred, 
in which Muhammad soi;^ht a compromise 
with his people, by admitting their gods into 
his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. While the Quraish sat beneath the 
Ka'bah, he recited the following Sflrah as an 
inspired message (liiL):-- « 

And see ye not L&t and 'UzzI, 

And Manat the third besides? 
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Tht8% an titalUd femaUs, 

And venYv thtir inUrcetticn is to be hoped 
for.^ 

Th« idoktdff mm rdconciled, and bovrcd 
before the God of Muhammad. But bis heart 
amhte him, and not long after the obnoxious 
linea (those in italics) were said to be recalled 
bj Gabriel, as suggested by the E^il One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
denunciation of idolatry, from which he never 
after swerved : — 

What I shall there be male progeny unto 
you^ud females unto him ? 

** That indeed were an unjust partition. 

** They are naught but names which ye ami 
your fathers have invented." 

In the sixth year of his mission, the rauso 
of Muhammad was strengthened by the acerc.- 
sion of two powerful citizens, Hamzah and 
*Umar. Hamzah was the uncle and also the 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dis- 
tinguished bravery, whose heroism earned fur 
him^the title of the " Lion of Ood." *Umar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, the very man 
needed to give strength to a cause, one who 
in a remarkable manner left the impress of 
his character upon the religious system be 
embraced. He eucceeded Abu Bakr in the 
Khalifate, and left the stamp of his fierce 
warlike spirit upon Islam. Cumar.] 

Alarmed at the bold part which ^luhammad 
and his followers were now able to assume, 
the Quraish formed a hostile confederacy, hy 
which all intercourse with the Muslims and 
their supporters was suspended. The seve- 
rity of the ban at last overreached its object, 
for the sympathies of the people were enlisted 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and his followers. The interdict was can- 
celled and the Hashimites restored to freedom 

In the beginning of the tenth year of 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of his life, 
Mubunmad lost his faithful and devoted wife 
^adljah. For twenty-five years she had 
been bis counsellor and support, and his grief 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old when she died. Abu 
Tclib, the Prophet’s uncle and guardian, died 
a few weeks afterwards. His conversion to 
Islam is a matter of uncertainty. Within two 
months of the death of ^adijah (who was 
his only wife during her lifetime), the Prophet 
married Saudah, the widow of ‘ one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to *Ayishab, the daughter of bis 
friend Abu Bakr, then but a girl of seven 
years. 

Abfi TMilihad hardly been bnried a fort- 
night when Muhammad, followed only by his 
fah^ful attendants, set ont on an adventurous 
mission to at-Ta'if, a place sixty miles to the 
cast of Makksh, and the nearest city of im- 
portance. He went first to the three prin- 
cipaLjnen of the city, and explained the 
object of his mission, and invited, them to the 
hodOlir of supporting him in sustaining tho 
now faith. But he failed in producing con- 
fiction. .Mubsmma‘d remained at at-Ta if ten 
days, but with no success. The mob, stirred 
Up to hasten the departure of the unwelcome 


visitor, hooted at him in the streets, and 
pelted him with stones, and at last compelled 
him to flee out of the city. They chased 
him fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until weaned and mortified, he took refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent some time in earnest prayer. (Muir, 
2nd ed., p 114.) 

Reinvigoralcd by the rest, ho sot forth ou 
tho return journey to Mnkkah. 

Repulsed from at-Teif, and utterly hope- 
less at home, .the fortunes of Muhammad 
seezAed dark, but hope dawned at last fiom 
an une.xpected quarter. At the yearly pil- 
gi'imago, a little group of worshippers from 
al-Madinah was attracted and won over at 
Mina by the preaching of Islam, joined hie 
mission, and the following ycai they met Mu- 
hammad and took the oath of allegiance 
which is known as the fiist IVcdtje of^Aqabnh. 
This little party consisted -'f twelve men, ten 
wore of the Khazrai and two of the Aua 
tribe. They plighted then faith to Muhammad 
as follows — “We will not w^iship any but 
one God, we will not .steal, neither will we 
commit adultery, nor will we kill our chil- 
dien; we willmot slander m anvwise ; and wo 
will obey the Prophet in everything that is 
just." 

At al-Madinah the claims of the new Pro- 
phet found a leady response A teacher w as- 
deputed from Makkab to al Mndinah, and 
the DOW faith spread with marvellous rapi- 
dity. 

The hopes of Muhammad were now fixed 
on al-Madinah, visions of his journey north- 
wards doubtless flitted bcfoie his imagiuation 
and the musing of the day, leappeared in hia 
midnight slumbers. 

He dreamed that he was swiftly carried 
by Gabriel on a winged steed past al-Madinah 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed by the former Prophets all as- 
sembled in solemn conclave From Jerusalem 
ho seemed to mount upwards, and to ascend 
fiom one heaven to another, until ho found 
him.self in the awful presence of his Maker, 
who dismissed him with tho order that be 
should command bis followers to pray five 
times a day. [mi^raj, dukaq.] 

When the time of pilgrimage again arrived, 
Muhammad found himself surrounded by an 
enthusiastic band of seventy disciples from 
al-Madinah, who in a secret d(4ile at Mina 
plighted their faith, the second Pledge of 
Aqabah, whereby they promised to receive 
and defend the Faith at the risk of their own 
lives. After this Muhammad determined to 
quit Makkah, and the command was given, 

" Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lcfrd hath 
verily given you brethren in that city, and a 
house in which ye may find refuge." And so, 
abandoning house and home, the Muslims set 
out secretly in little parties for al-Madinah, 
where the numbers soon reached to about 
one hundred and fifty, counting women and 
children. Muhammad, with Abu Bakr and 
'AH, with their families, were left almost 
alone in Makkah. The Quraish held a council, 
and determined to slay Muhammad ; but 
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t)eing warned of their deeigne, he escaped to 
Mount Saur, near Makkali, where be bid him- 
self three days in a cave, and after throe 
more days he reached al-Madinah. 

The day of bis flight, or htjra/i, marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hegira The date of 
the flight was the 4th of Rnbi'u '1-AwwaI, 
And by the calculations of M. Caussm dc 
Perceval, the 20th of June, a.d. G22 
[hijrah.] 

The flight to al-Mndinah changes tbo 
‘Scene, and with it the character of the por- 
tions of .the Qur’an revealed there. He who 
at Makkah is the admonisher and persuader, 
At al'Madinah is the Icgislatoi and the war- 
rior, and the verses of the Qui 'an assume a 
more didactic tone. Poetry makes way for 
prose, and he openly assumes the oflicc of a 
public Warner and prophet. 

The idolateis of Makkah disappear and 
their pTacc la taken by the hyponitcs [mu- 
Mafiqun] of al-Madlnnh. Here at al-Madin.ih 
tboie was no opposition to Muhammad and 
his doctrines; but, nevertheless, an undei- 
current of disaflection pi evaded. The head 
of the party was ‘Abdu 'llnh ibn Ub.aii', who, 
but for the new tuin in the fortunes of the 
city was on the point of being its chief 
These disaffected citizens, the mundjiqfin, 
or ** hypociites,” as they arc called, continued 
to bo the objects of bitter denunciation in the 
Qur’an tdl near the close of the Piophcl’s 
carder But before the success of Islam they 
too vanish from the scene. 

The first year of Muhammad’s residence at 
al-Madinah was chiefly occupied m budding 
the gieat mosque [maBJIDU ’n-.nabi]. and in 
providing houses for himself and hi.s follow eis 
In a short time ho became the lecognised 
chief of the city. The mosque and the bouses 
were finished within seven months of Mu- 
hammad’s arrival. About the middle of the 
winter he left the house of Abu Aiyub, with 
whom be hod been staying, and in.*«t ailed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly afjei- 
wards he celebrated his nuptials with ‘Ayi- 
ahah, who, though she had been thiec years 
affianced, was but a girl of ten years. 

Thus, at the ago of fifty-tbree, n new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi- 
therto limiting himself to a single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but be now sunounds 
himself with the cares and discord, of poly- 
gamy. The unity of his family A\as now broken, 
never again to be restored. Thonccforwaid 
his love was to be claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent between their houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makkah with 
the Prophet and settled in al-Madinah, were 
now known as the Refugees [muhajirun] 
whilst those who embraced the faith at al- 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies [ansar]. Both these names in time 
became titles of distinguished honour. 

In the second year of the Hijrah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities agliinst the Quraish, 
and the' first pitched battle took place at 
J3adi'. With an army of 305 followersy of 
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whom two-thirds were citizens of al-Madinahi 
Muhammad routed n forco throe times the 
number. The following graphic description 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (Xew ed. p. 230.) 

“ riio valley of Badi consists of a plain, 
with steep bills to the 'north and east ; on the 
south Id a low locky r.mgo; nnd on the west 
lisea succession of sandy hillocks. A rivulet, 
rising 111 the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, pioduciog dlong its course nume- 
lous Rpiings, which here atrd theie were dug 
into cisterns for tlio accommodation of tra- 
vellei.s. At the nearest of those springs, the 
aimy of M.iliomet halted. Hahal, a citizen 
of Medina, advised him to proceed onwards. 

* Let um go,’ ho said, ' to the farthest spring, 
on the side of the enemy. I know a never- 
failing fountain of sweet water there; let us 
make th.it our rcscivoir, and destroy the 
otlici wells.' The advice was good It was 
Hi 011(0 adopted, and the comm.'ind of the 
watci thus secured. 

‘•The night was di awing on. So they 
hastily constiucted ne.n the well a hut of 
palm br.inchcn, in which Mahomet and *Ahu 
Bakr slept. Sad ibn Miifufi (Sa‘d ibn Mu‘a^) 
kept wati h by the entrance vvith bis drawn 
snoid. It lained duiing the night, but more 
heavily towaids tbo cunip of the Corel sh. 
The Moslim aimy, weaiicd with its long 
maich, enjoyed sound and i*efrcshing sleep. 
The di earns of Mahomet turned upon his 
enemies, and they weie pictured to his ima- 
gination us a weak and contemptible force. 

In the morning he dicw up bis little 
.'ll my, and, pointing with an ariow which he 
held in his hand, arranged the ranks. Ths 
previous day be bad placed the chief banner, 
that of the Refugees, in the bands of Mus&l, 
vvho nobly proved bis light to the distinction. 
The Khazrajito ensign was committed to 
Hobab ; that of the Bani Aus, to Sad ibn 
Muudz. 

“ Meanwhile, dissension again broke out in 
the camp of the Coreish, on the policy of 
fighting against their kinsmen. Shaiba and 
Otba (‘Utbah), two chiefs of rank, irifluenced^ 
it is said, by their slave Addas (the same who 
comfoited the Prophet on his flight from 
T&yif), strongly urged that the attack should 
be abandoned. Just then, Omeir, a diviner 
by arrows, having ridden hastily round the 
valley, returned to report tho result of his 
reconnaisance. * Ye Coreish,’ he said, after 
telling them hia estimate of the enemy’s 
number, ' calamities approach you, fraught 
with destruction. Inevitable death ridetb 
upon the camels of Yathreb (Yasrib). It is a 
people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords. They are dumb as the 
grave ; their tongues they put forth with the 
serpent’s deadly aim. Not a man of them 
shall we kill, but in bis stead one of ourSelvea 
also will be slain ; and when there shall have 
been slaughtered amongst us a number equal 
unto them, of what avail will life be to ua 
after that ? ’ These words began to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Jahl, as before, 
loudly opposed the proposals for pea 9 j(. 
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%ag |o ABoilr Ibe Hadhramito, lie bade him call 
lo xaiiidtiie blood of his brother slain at 
Nakbla. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
throw off his clothes, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to ory aloud his 
brother^ name. The deceased had been a 
confederate of the family of Shaiba and Otba 
(*Utbeh). Their pride and honour .were 
affected. They saw that 'thoughts of peace 
nxnBt now be scattered to the winds ; and 
they resolred signally to Tinaicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardice cast on them 
by Abu Jahi. The army was . drawn up in 
line. The three standards for the centre and 
^ings were borne, according to ancient pri- 
vilege, by members of the house of Abd al 
Dar. They moved forward but slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had 
made heavy and fatiguing. The same- cause, 
acting with less intensity, had rendered the 
ground in front of Mahomet lighter and more 
firm to walk npon. The Coreish laboured 
under another disadvantage; they had the 
rising sun before them, while the army of 
Medina faced the west. 

I* Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanced column of the 
enemy was discernell over the rising sands in 
front Their greatly superior numbers were 
concealed by the fall of the ground behind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslems. 
But Mahomet was fnlly alive to the critical 

i iositibn. The fate of Islam hung upon the 
ssne of the approaching battle. Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastened for a moment into 
the Uttle hut, and raising his hands, poured 
forth these earnest petitions, Lord, 1 be- 
•eech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis- 
tance and of victory. 0 Lord 1 if this little 
band be vanquished, idolatry will prevail, and 
the pure worship of thee cease from off the 
earth 1’ * The Lord,' said Abu Bakr, 

oomf<StiDg him, * will surely come to thine 
aid, and will lighten thy countenance with the 
joy of victory.' 

** The time for action had arrived. Maho- 
met again came forth. The enemy was 
already close; but the army of Medina 
remained still. Mahomet had no cavalry to 
cover an advance, and before superior num- 
bers he must keep close his ranks. Accord- 
.ingly the Prophet had strictly forbidden his 
flowers to stir till he should give the order 
for advance; only they were to check any 
flank movement of the Coreish by the dis- 
charge of arrows. The cistern was guarded 
M their palladium. Certain desperate war- 
riors of the Coreish swore that they would 
dr^ water from* it, destroy it, or perish in 
the attempt. Scarcely one returned from the 
rash enterprise. With ' signal gallantry, 
Aiwad advanced close to the brink, when a 
blow from EDamza’s sword fell upon his leg, 
and nearly severed it from his body. Still 
dAlAiiding himself, hfi crawled inweirds and 
, made' good his vow; for he drank of the 
Water, and with his remaining leg demolished 
part of the* olsteAi before the eword of 
Hamza put an end to hUr life. 

•«*A]rMyi after tha XaeUan of Arabian 
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warfare, single combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otba, and Walid the son of Otba, still 
smarting from the words of Abu Jahl, ad- 
vanced into the space between the armies, 
and defied three champions from the army of 
Mahomet to meet them singly Three citi- 
zens of Medina stepped forward ; but Maho- 
met, unwilling either that the glory or the 
burden of the opening conflict should rest 
with his allies, called them back ; and, turn- 
ing to his kinsmen said : < Ye sons of Hkshim 1 
arise and fight, according to your right.’ 
Then Oboida (*Ubaidah), Hamza, and Ali, 
the uncle and cousins of the Prophet, went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in his 
breast, and a white plume distinguished the 
helmet of Ali. But their features were hid 
by their armour. Otba, therefore, not know- 
ing who his opponents might be, cried aloud, 

* Speak, that wo may recognise youl If ye 
be equals, we shall fight with you.' Hamza 
ans'^^ered, * I am the son of Abd al Muttalib 
—Hamza, tho Lion of God, and the Lion of 
His Prophet.’ worthy foe,’ exclaimed, 

Otba ; * but who are these others with 
thee ? ’ Hamza repeated their names. Otba 
replied, * Meet foes, every one I ’ 

Then Otba called to lus s6n Walid, * Arise 
and fight.’ So Walid stepped forth and Ali 
came out against him. They were the 
youngest of the six. The combat was short 
Walid fell mortally wounded by the sword of 
Ali. Eager to avenge his son’s death, Otba. 
hastened forward, and Hamza 'advanced to 
meet him. The swords gleamed quick, and 
again the Coreishite warrior was slain by the 
Moslim lion. Shaiba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca ; and Obeida, the 
veteran of the Moslems, threescore years and 
five, now drew near to fight with him. Both 
being well advanced in years, the conflict was 
less decisive than before. At last, Shaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring 
him to the ground. Seeing this, Hamza and 
Ah both rushed on Shaiba and despatched 
him. Obeida survived but for a f^.days, 
and was buried on the march back at Safra. 

** The fate of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their spirits sank. The 
ranks began to close, with the battle-cry on 
the Moslem side of, ' Ye conquerors, strike I 
and the fighting became general. But there 
were still many of those scenes of individual 
bravery which characterise the irregular war- 
fare of Asiatic armies, and often impart to 
them a Homeric interest. Prodigies of va- 
lour were exhibited on both sides; but the* 
army of the Faithful was home forward by 
an enthusiasm which the half-hearted Coreish 
were unable to withstand. 

** What part Mahomet himself took in the 
battle is not clear. Some traditions represent 
him moving along the ranks with a drawn 
iword. It is more likely (according to others) 
that jhe contented himself with inciting hiz 
followers by the promise of divine assistanee, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradiie 
to those who fell The spirit of OmMri g. 
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lad of but Blxteen years, was kindled within of life. Do thy work npoA ns.* So fhlj 

him as he listened to the Prophet's words. were killed, both he and his oompanlon. 

Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with “ After the battle was oyer, some of the 
which the stripling threw away a handful of prisoners were cruelly put to death. The fol- 

dates which he was eating. * Is it these,’ he lowing incident illustrates the savage spirit 

exclaimed, * that hold me .back from Para- already characteristic of the faith. Omeya 

dise ? Verily I will taste no more of them ibn Rhalf and his son were unable to escape 

until I meet my Lord ! ' With such words, with the fugitive Coreish, and, seeing 

he drew his sword, and, casting himself Abdal Rahmftn pass, implored that he 

upon the enemy, soon obtained the fate he would make them his prisoners. Abdal 

coveted. Rahid&D, mindful of an ancient friendship, 

“ It was a stormy wintry day. A piercing cast away the plunder he was carrying, and, 

blast swept across the valley. *That,’ said making both his prisoners, was proceeding 

Mahomet, Ms Gabriel with a thousand with them to the Moslim camp. As the 

angels flying as a whirlwind at our foe.’ party passed, Bil&l espied his old enemy — for 

Another, and yet another blast: — it was Omeya had used to persecute him^and he 

Michael, ai^d after him, Soraphil, each with a screamed aloud, • Slay him. This man is the 

like angelic troop. The battle raged. The head of the unbelievers. I am lost, I am lost, 

Prophet stooped, and lifting a handful of if he lives ! ' From all sides the infuriated 

gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, and soldiers, hearing Bilil’s appeal, poured in 

cried, * Confusion seize their faces ! * The upon the wretched captives ; and Abdal Rah- 

action was well timed. The line of the mftn, finding resistance impossible, bade them 

Coreish began to waver. Their movements save their lives as best they could. Defence 

were impeded by the heavy sands on which was vain ; and the two prisoners were imme- 

they stood ; and, when the ranks gave way, diately cut in pieces. 

their numWs added but confusion. The ** When the enemy had disappeared, the 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating army of Medina was for some time engaged 

steps, slaying or taking captive all that fell in gathering the spoil. Every man was 

within their reach. Retreat soon turned into allowed to retain the plunder of anyone 

ignominioiis flight. The Coreish, in their whom he himself had slain. The rest was 

haste to escape, cast away their armour and thrown into a common stock. The booty con- 

abandoned their beasts of burden with the sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 

camp and equipage. Forty-nine were killed, fourteen horses, carpets and other articles of 

and about the same number taken prisoners. fine leather, vestments, aqd much equipage 

Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight and armour. A diversity of opinion arose 

were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees. about the distribution. Those who had 
Many of the principal men of the Coreish, hotly pursued the enemy and exposed their 

and some of Mahomet’s bitterest opponents, lives in securing the spoil, claimed the whole, 

were slain. Chief amongst these was Abu or at the least a superior portion; while 

Jnhl. Muadz brought him to the ground by such as had remained behind upon the. field 

a blow which cut' his leg in two. Mu&dz, in of battle for the safety of the Prophet and of 

his turn, was attacked by Ikrima (Mkrimah), the camp, urged that they had equally with 

the son of Abu Jahl, and his arm nearly the others fulfilled the part assigned to 

severed from his shoulder. As the mutilated them, and that, having been restrained by 

limb hanging by the skin impeded his action, duty from the pursuit, they were entitled to 

MuSidz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and a full share of the prey. The contentiotf was 

went bn his way fighting. Such were the so sharp, that Mahomet interposed with a 

heroesUf Bedr. Abu Jahl was yet breathing message from heaven, and assumed posses- 

when Abdallah, Mahomet’s servant, ran up, sion of the whole booty. It was God who 

and cutting off his head, carried it to his had given the victory, and to God the spoil 

master. * The head of the enemy of God 1 ’ belonged : * They will ask thee concerning 

exclaimed Mahomet. * God I There is none the prey. Say, the prey is God’s and hie 

other God but He!’ * There is no other I* Prophet’s. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 

responded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody of the matter rightly among youselves; and. 

head at the Prophet’s feet. * It is .more be obedient unto God and ffis Prophet^ if ye 

acceptable to me,’ cried Mahomet, ‘ tha^ the be true Believers ' — and so on in the same 

choicest camel in all Arabia.’ ' strain. Shortly afterwards, the following 

But there were others whose death caused ordinance, which the Mussulman law of prize 

no gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokh- recognises to the present day, was given 

tari had shown him special kindness at the forth : * And know that whatsoever thing ye 

time when he was shut up in the quarter of plunder, verily one fifth thereof is for God 

Abu T&lib ; Mahomet, mindful of this favour, and for the Prophet, and for him that is of 

had commanded that he should not be kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphans, 

harmed. Abdul Bokhtari had a companion and the poor, and the wayfaier — if ye be. they 

seated on his camel behind him. A warrior, that belieye in God, and in that which We 

riding up, told him of the quarter given by Sent down to our Servant on the Day of 

Mahoipet ; but added, • I cannot spare the Discrimination, the dav on which the twa 

man behind thee.’ * The women of Mecca,’ armies met ; and God is over all things 

Abdul Bokhtari exclaimed, ’ shall never say powerfuL' f See Qur’fltf, Sflrah tUL) 

that 1 abandoned my comrade tjjirough love ** In aooordance with tbs diyias copimand. 
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thi booty WM nthered together on the field, 
end pleoed nndw a epeoial officer, a oitken 
of tudlna. The next day it was divided, 
near Sato, in equal allotments, among the 
irhole anny, atter the Prophet’s fifth had 
been set apart All shared alike, excepting 
that the horsemen received each two extra 
portions for their horses. To the lot of every 
man feU a oameh with its gear; or two 
eamels nnacoontred ; or a leathern conch, or 
aome studi equivalent. Mahomet obtained 
the famous camel of Abu Jahl, and a sword 
known by the name of Dzul ‘Fic&r (2& ’1- 
Fiqftr), The sword was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of the' prophetic 
digxuty, to choose from the booty, before 
division, whatever thing might please him 
most ' 

The sun was now declining, so they hastily 
dug a pit on the battle-field, and cast the 
enemy's dead into it. Mahomet looked on, as 
the bodies were brought up and cast in. Abu 
%^br, too, stood by, and, examining their 
features, oalled aloud their names. *Otbal 
Shaibal Omeyya! Abu Jahll* exclaimed 
Mahomet, as one by one the corpses were, 
without ceremony, thrown into the common 
l^rave. ‘Have ye now found that which 
jour Lord promised you true? What my 
Lord promised me, that verily have I found 
to be true. Woe unto this people I Ye have 
rejected me, your Prophet 1 Ye cast me 
forth, and others gave me refuge ; ye fought 
against me, and others came to my help I* 
«0 Ftophotl’ said the bystanders, ‘dost 
thou speak unto the dead ? ' ‘Yea, verily,’ 
replied Mahomet, ‘for they well know that 
the promise of their Lord unto them hath 
luUy come to pass.’ 

At the moment when the corpse of Otba 
was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over- 
.cast the countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa 
(AbQ ^uzaifah) Mahomet turned kindly to 
him, and said, * Perhaps thou art distressed 
for thy father’s fate ? ’ * Not so, O Prophet 
of the Lord ! I do not doubt the justice of 
my father’s fate; but 1 knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I had trusted that 
the Lord would have led him to the faith. 
But now that I see him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that I grieve.’ So the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him, and said, ‘ It is well.’ 

“ The army of Medina, carrying their dead 
and wounded, retired in the evening to the 
valley of Otbeil, several miles from Bedr ; and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On ^ the 
morrow the prisoners were brought up be- 
fore him. As- he scrutinised each, his eye 
fell flercejy on Nadhr, son of Harish (al-Nazr 
ibn a1-Haris). ‘There was death in that 
glance,’ whispered Nadhr, trembling, to a 
bystander. ‘ Not so,’ replied the other, 
‘it is but thine own imagination.’ The 
unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, and 
besought Musftb to intercede for him. 
Mnskb reminded him that he had denied 
the faith and persecuted Believers. * Ah 1 ’ 
said Nadhr, *'had the Goreish made thee 


a prisoner, they would never have put 
thee to death I ’ ‘ Even were it .so,’ Muskb 
sQomfully replied, ‘ I am not as thou art ; 
Islftm hath rent all bonds asunder.* Micd&d. 
the captor, f eai-ing lest the prisoner, and with 
him the chance of a rich ransom, was about 
to slip from hie hands, cried out, ‘ Tho pri- 
soner is mine!’ But at this moment the 
command to ‘ Strike off his head I ’ was in- 
terposed by Mahomet, who had been watch- 
ing what passed. ' And, O Lord ! ’ he added, 
< do thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdad a 
better prey than this.’ Nadhr was forth- 
srith beheaded by Ali. 

“ Two days afterwards, about half-way to 
Medina, Oeba, another prisoner, was ordered 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu- 
late and demand why he sliould be treated 
more rigorously than the other captives.- 
‘ Because of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet,’ replied Mahomet. ' And my little 
girir cried Oeba, in the bittei-ness of his 
soul, ‘ who will take care of her ? ' * Hell- 
fire ! ’ exclaimed the heaitless conqderor, 
and on the instant his victim was hewn to thd 
ground. ‘ Wretch that thou wast ! ' con- 
tinued Mahomet, ‘ and persecutor I unbeliever 
in God, in His Prophet, and in His Bookl 1 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thee, and comforted mine eyes thereby.”* 

Sfioh was the battle of Badr Insignificant 
in numbers, but most memorable in the 
annals of Islam on account of its important 
results. It was at Badr that “ tho Prophet ” 
first drew the sword in the assertion of his 
claim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God, and the victory is attributed in 
the Qur’an to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. See Surah iii. 11 : — 

“Ye have already had a sign in the meet- 
ing of the two hosts. The one host fought 
in the Cause of God, and the other was 
infidel To their own eye-sight, the infidels 
saw you twice as many as themselves : And 
God aided with His succour whom He would : 
And in this truly was a lesson for men endued 
with discernment." 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says 3,000 
.'ingels fought for the Muslims on the battle- 
field of Badr. 

Muhammad was received in triumph at al- 
Madinah, but his joy was interrupted by the 
death of bis daughter Ruqaiyah, the divorced 
wife of ‘Utbah ibn Lahab, but who had been 
afterwards married to Usman ibn * Affan. On 
his return to al-Madinah (▲.u. 3), Muhammad 
found his position much strengthened, and from 
this time the Qur'an assumes a rude dictatorial 
tone. He who at one time only spoke as a 
searcher after truth, now demands unhesi- 
tating obedience from the whole country of 
Arabia. 

The Jews, however, were still unimpressed 
and were slow to acknowledge Muhammad, 
although he claimed to be but the teacher of 
the creed of Abraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse for a rupture with the 
'sons of Israel, and an opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. A Muslim girl wae m^ulted bj 
a youth ol a Jewish tribe, and, taking advaxir 
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tt^e of tfie elrombitanee, the whole tribe 
WM attacked, proicribed, uid banlabed. 
Their hoasee and lands were confiscated and 
’ -dirided amongst the Faithful. Jn the course 
-of the same year, Ea*b ibn al-Ashraf, a Jew, 
was assassinated because he annoyed the 
Muslims with bis verses. About tUa time, 
Muhammad married his foibrth wife, Hafeab, 
the daughter of *Umar the celebrated Khali- 
fah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of F&timah and <Ali, was bom. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of the Quraish. They 
advanced upon al-Madinah 3,000 strong. In 
ten days the Makkan army reached 20 1-hal- 
fah, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, they encanmd at Uhnd, 
an isolated mountain three miles north-east 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced on 
Ubud. He was soon abandoned by ^Abdu 
Ilih, the chief of the Hypocrites [munafi- 
<211^ with 300 of his followers. 

^Mid ibn al-Walid, a name afterwards 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, ** Muhammad 
is slain 1 ” The confusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defied all the efforts of Mu- 
hammad to rally them. The Prophet him- 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was ably conducted by Abu Bakr, 
*nm^r, and *Usman, and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt a pursuit. 

Abu l-Fida’ gives the following quaint 
account of the battle 

When the two armies engaged and ap- 
proached each' other. Hind, daughter of 
*Utbfth, the wife of Abu Sufyan, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they beat 
upon the'tabors oe they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind said. '■ Well done, ye sons 
of ‘Abdu 'd-Ddr, well done ? Strike, ye with 
every weapon ye poBsess.** And Hamzah, the 
Prophet’s uncle, fought most valiantly that 
day;^and he slew Aitah, the standard-bearer 
nf the unbelie^rs.” 

<'And Abil Eamiyah, the Laisite slew 
Muf'ab, the standard-bearer of tho Muslims, 
and whra Mua*ab was slain, the Prophet gave 
the etandard of Islam ta *An, the son of Abu 
TUib. Now, the archers were too eager for 
the spoil, and they left the position in which 
Muhammad had posted them. And Ehalid,, 
the'leader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cavalry to the rear of the Muslims, and raised 
a cry that Muhammad was slain. ^ the 
Muslims -were overcome bf the unbelievers, 
and the Qoraish gained the victory. The 
number of martyrs in the cause of Islam who 
fell at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongst the unbelievers was twenty- 
two. The enemy even struck Muhammad. 
Their stones hit faun and fae felL His fore- 
teeth were struck out, and fae was wounded 
In the face. Two nails of the helmet entered 
the face of Mufaammad. And Abu *Ubaidah 
pulled one of the nails ont of his face and 
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oiM tooth dropped out; and he pulled out 
another nail and another tooth dropped out. 
And when AbQ 'Ubaidah was taking ont the 
teeth, Sun&n AbQ Sa*id sucked the blood 
from Muhammad’s face and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, ‘Whosoever 
toucheth my blood, him shall the fire of hell 
never touclL* 

“Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and their ears. And Hind cut a slice 
from Hamzah’s liver and ate it. Then Abu 
Sufyan, the husband of Hind, stuck his spear 
into Hamzah’s body, and cried with a loud 
voice, ‘ The fortunes of war are uncertain ! 
The day of Uhud for the day of Badr 1 Let 
the idol of Hubal be exalted ! ’ Then Mu- 
hammad sought for the body of his uucle, 
and he found it lying on the ground with the 
belly ripped open and the ears and nose cut 
off. And the Prophet said, ‘God hath re- 
vealed to me conoeming the Quraish. Verily, 
retaliation shall be made on thirty of them 
for the death of Hamzah, and verily Hamzah 
is now in the seventh heaven.* Then Muham- 
mad prayed for Hameah, and went to each of 
the bodies of the slain aqd prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted ,to cany their 
dead to al-Madlnah, but the^ Prophet said, 

‘ Bury them where they fell’ 

There is an allusion to the defeat at Uhnd- 
in the third Surah of the Qur’an : “ What 
befell you when the two armies met by God’s 
permission. Count not those who are killed 
in the way of God as dead. They are living 
with their Lord.” 

The fourth year pf the Hijrah (a.d. 626) 
opened with the despatch of 600 Muslims 
against the tribe of Asd, who trere making 
preparations to invade al-Madmah. The 
enemy fled at the appearance of the Muslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During this year there were several expedi- 
tions. Amongst others, one against the Jewish 
tribe Band Nazir, whose homes were spoiled, 
and the people banished, because they would not 
accept the mission of the “ Apostle of God.” 
There is an allusion to this event in the second 
Surah of the Qur’an. A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, but there wae no 
fighting, although the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr ; for after waiting elgfat 
days for an engagement with the Quraish, tho 
Muslims returned in triumph to al-Madinah. 

It was about this time that Muhammad 
made %wo additions to his haram, by marry* 
iug ZainAb, the widow of MJbaidab, who fell 
at Badr, as his fifth wife, and Ummu Sali- 
mab, the widow of Abu Salimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth ; thus ex- 
ceeding the legal number of four wives, to 
which he restricted his followers. 

Muhammad being threatened by combined 
contingents of the Quraish, the Banu Qhat- 
fan and the Jewish tribes of Nazir and Qu- 
raizab, who advanced upon al-Madinah with 
an army of 12,000 men, he, at the advice of a 
Persian named Salman, oai^e4 & trench to be 
dug .round the city, and t]mn issued forth to 
defend it at the head of 8^000 Muslims. Both 
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.gidei remained inactive for nearly a month, 
when, .at last, the Qarainh and their allies 
broke up the siege. This engagement is 
known In Muslim history as Cfazwatu 
Khandaq^ or the ** Battle of the Ditch.” 
fecial reference is made to this event in the 
Qur'an, SQrah «irTin. 9, where the success of 
the Muslims is attributed to the intervention 
of ( 3 K>d« ** who sent a blast and a host that 
were not seen.” 

The next expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Banu Qurai^ah, when Muhammad 
led an aitny of three thousand men with 
thirty-six horse. The Jews sustained a siege 
of some twenty-five days, but were at last 
compelled to capitulate. Theii' fate was left 
to the decision of the Prophet's companion, 
Sa'd, whose sentence was that the male cap- 
tives should be slain,' the female 'Oaptives and 
children sold into slavery, and the spoils 
divided amongst the army. The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa^d, as a 
decision according to the judgident of God, 
given on high from the seven heavens ; and 
about 700 captives were deliberately be- 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham- 
mad. One of the female captives, Rlhanah, 
whose husband and male relatives had 
perished in the massacre, the Prophet xe- 
eerved for himself. This cruel massacre of 
the Banu Quraijfah is commanded in the 
jLxxmrd Sfirah of the Qu’an, virse 25. 

, Before' the Olose of this year, Muhammad 
auuried his cousin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn Q&risah, hia freed man and adopted 
son. 'But upon visiting the house of Zaid, 
and not flncung him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally cast his eyes on Zainab, and was 
flo smitten with her beauty, that he ex- 
claimed,, •< Praise belongeth unto God, who 
tumetii the hearts of men even as He will.” 
Zainafi saw that she had made an impression 
on the Prophet's heart, and when her hus- 
band returned, recounted the circumstances 
toliiin# ^d determined to part with her in 
favour of Vs friend and benefactor, and 
oBered to divorce her. But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were so 
strictj that nothing but a revelation from 
heaven could .settle the difficulty. It was- to 
meet this domestic emergency that the Pro- 
phet produced the following verses of the 
Qnr^b, Sfirah xxxiiL 86-38, to sanction his 
own heart's desire 

<* And it is not for a believer, man or woman, 
to have any choice in their affairs, when God 
and His Apostle. have decreed a matter: and 
whoever msobeyeth God and His Apostle, 
erreth with palpable error. And, remember, 
when thou saidst to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thou also hadst 
shown favour, * Keep thv wife to thyself, and 
fear God ; * and thou didst hide in thy mind 
what Goa would, bring to light, and thou 
didst fear man; but more right had it been 
to fear God. And when Zidd had settled 
conesliilng her divorce her, we married 
her to thee^ thel it might not ho a crime In 
the faithful to UMny the wives of their 


adopted sons, when they have settled tho 
affur oonceming them. And the behest of 
GK>d is to be performed, ffo blaiAe attacheth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
' those prophets who fiourished before thee.” 

The scandal of the marriage was removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, Zainab used to vaunt herself^ 
as the one wife of the Prophet's harim who 
had been given in marriage hyXlod Himself.' 
At air events, she exchanged a hnsbarid who 
\ had a pug nose and wds short and ill-favoured 
' for one who was the leaffing chief of Arabia I 

Muhammad's numerous marriages (four 
being the legal number — Surah iv. 8) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opposition of 
less favoured Muslims, but an additional 
chapter of the Qur'an avoided complications, 
and allowed the “ Prophet -Of God ” greater 
liberty in this reipectl See Surati xxxiii. 
49 : ** 0 Prophet, we have allowed thee thy 
wives whonr then hast dowered, and the 
slaves whom thy right hand possesseth . 
and any believing woman wno has given 
herself up to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her; a privilege for thee 
above the rest of the Faithful.” 

About this time certain injunctions were 
issued for the secloBlon of women, and for the 
regulation of, social and domestic intercourse 
(Surah xxv.)i These rules^ere made more 
stringent in the case of the Prophet's owu 
wives, who, in the case of incontinence, are 
threatened with double punishment (Surab 
xxxiii.). The jealonsy of the Prophet, who 
wa»- now getting old, was allayed by the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of,bis death, never marry again. ' The 
obligation devolving on believers, to consort 
equally with their several wives, was also 
relaxed specially in the Prophet's favour 
(Surah xl\ui.\ 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah severaLopili- 
tary eiweditions were made. Amongst others, 
to the Band Qurilx^b and the Band Lehyftn. 
On his return from the last expedition Mu- 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his, mother, and desired to pray 
for her soul. But a verse from the Qnrian, 
alleged to have been revealed on this occa- 
sion, forbade his praying for the for^veness 
of one who died 'an infidel. Surah ix. 114, 
116;— 

**It is not for the Prophet or the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness 'of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear fb them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for- 
giveness for his father, but in pursuance of 
a promise which he had promised to him: 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, he declared himself clear of 
him. Tat Abraham was- pitiful, kind.” 

Mahaxuiaod marched in person against the 
Band l-Muftaliq, and oompletely surprised 
and routed them* One tnousand camels, 
five thousand sheep, and a great many 
womeo and children, became the spoil of the 
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Uusliim. One of the female OMtlTeii named 
Juwairiyah, fell to the lot of 9lb}t fbn Qaifi 
who, at a meriterlont act, offered to releate 
her and glre her her liberty, for a certain 
turn. On epplying to Muhammad to help 
her with the money to pay the rtp8om» he 
readily agreed to do to, and when she was 
freed ne married her. Thereupon, the Mas« 
lime recognised the BaM ’l-MoettUqas allies. 
Jnwairiyab sarriyed Muhammad forty*d?e 
years. 

At the last stage, returning from the qnn- 
paign against the Banfl ’1-Mnetaliq, 'Ayishah's 
tent and litter were by inadyertence carried 
away, while she was fo> a moment absent, 
and on her return she found herself in the 
dark alone. Expecting the mistake tc be 
djscoyered, she sat down to await the issue, 
when, after some delay, one of the followers 
came upfUnd finding her in this plight, bade 
her mount his camel, and so conduct^ her 
to al-Madinah. The citizens drew sinister 
conclusions from the circumstance, and Mu* 
bammad himself became estranged from 
*Ayishah, and she' retired to her father's 
home. Seyeral weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, the Prophet was supematurally in- 
formed of her innocence (Surah xxiv.). The 
law wSs then promulgated which requires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is ta be punished as a slander, with eighty 
lashes, [qazaf.] <Ay1shah was taken back 
to her home, and her accusers were beaten. 

It was during the year a.b. 6, that Muham- 
mad conceiyed the idea of addressing foreign 
soyereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islam. His letter to the Emperor 
Heraolius has been handed down by Ibn 
^Abb&s (Mishkatf book xvii. ch« ciy.), i^nd is 
as follows 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who is the servant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haraql, the 
Qaisar of Rum. Peace be on whoever has 
gone on the straight road. After this I say, 
verily, I call you to Islam. Embrace Islftm, 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
turn away from the offer of Islam, then op 
you be the sins of your people. 0 people of 
the Book (i.s. Christians), come towards a 
creed which is fit both for us and for you. 
It is this, to worship none but God, and not 
to associate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Therefore, O ye people of 
the Book, if ye refuse, beware I We ore Mus- 
lims, and our religion is Islam, 

(SeaL) 

«« MuHAHiUD, the Apostle of God.” 

The letter was sent to the Governor of 
Bofra that he might convey it to Casar, 
but we have no record of a reply hating been 
receive 

Be also la-ote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but ^sra tore the letter in pieces. 
On hearing the fate of his letter, Mnhiunmad 
said, Even so shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieoOs.** ffis third embassy waa 
alb, the King of Abyssinia, who received the 
nee^age with honour. Xho fourth v*as U 
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Jarih ibn Matta, the Muqauqis, or Governor, 
of Egypt. Jarih "ont a poUte reply, and 
begged the Prophet's acceptance of two 
beautiful Coptic alave girls. One of these, 
Shiiin, the Prophet gave to Massan the poet, 
but he reserved the other Mariyah, for him- 
self. In due timo, Mftriyah presented the 
Prophet with a son, who was named Ibrk- 
him, the birth of which ‘made the mother a 
free woman, and placed her in the honourable 
position of the wife. But the Prophet's ex- 
treme fondness for the recent addition to his 
already extensive harim was resented by bis 
numerous wives. 'Ayishah and Hafsah were 
especially enraged, for the Prophet was in 
the habit of visiting M&riyah on the day due 
to one of these ladies. Qafsah, who, being 
the daughter of ‘Umar, waa a person of great 
political importance, took up the matter, and 
in order to pacify her the Prophet swore 
solemnly that he would never visit Mariyah 
again, and enjoined Hafsah to keep the secret 
from the rest of. his wives. She, however, 
revealed it in confidence to ‘Ayishah ! Mu- 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con- 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent hia 
time in Mariyah's apartment. The situation 
was a difi^ult one, not merely on accounf of 
the complications caused in his own domestic 
circle, but because *Umar, the father of 
Hafsskh, was a most important political per- 
sonage in those days. The only way out of 
the £fliculty was to produce a third direct 
revelation from heaven, which appeared in 
the SOratu ‘’t-Tahrun, or the Chapter of 
Prohibition” (IxvL), of the Qw'an, and reads 
as follows : — 

“ Why,' 0 Prophet 1 dost thou hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to please thy wives, sinoe 
God is Lenient, Merciful ? God hath allowed 
you release from your oaths; and God is 
you- master; and He 'is the Knowing, Wise. 
When the Prophet told a recent occurrence ua 
a secret to one of his wives (t.e. Hafsah), and 
when she divnlged it and God informed him 
of this, be acquainted her with part and with- 
held part. And when be had told her of it, 
she eaid, ‘ Who told thee this ? ’ He said, 
< The Knowing, the Sage hath told it mq. If 
e both be turned to God in penitence, for now 
ave year hearts gone astray . .. . but if 
conspu'e against the Prophet, then ibnoto that 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and every 
Just man among the faithful ; and the angels 
are .bis helpers besides. Haply if he put you 
both (f.e. ^fqah and 'Ayisbah) away, his 
tiord will give him in exenange pther irives 
better than you, Muslims, believers,' devout, 
penitent, obedient, observant of dapting, both 
known of men and virgins.' ” 

In the Muburam of A.H, 7 , Mohammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and nuurched 
against Khaibar. a fertile district inhabited- 
by the Jews, and situated about six ^Ayi* 
march to the north-east of il-Madmab. The 
ettack on IQiaibar taxed both the ener^ and 
skill the Warrior Prophet, for It was de- 
fended by several Iprti'esses. -The, fort 
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Qitoiii? wi^ defended by Kindnab. a powerful 
Jevr^Ui, chief, .claimed for himself the 
title of ** of the Jews.” SeTeral assaults 

wen made and Tigoroualy repulsed by the 
^sieged. . Both AbQ Bakr and <Umar wero 
^uauy nasucOessful in their attempts to take 
the poaition, when the Prophet selected *A11 
to lead e detachment of picked men. A 
famoue -Jewish warrior named Marhab, now 
presented himself, and challenged *Ali to 
single tombat. The challenge was accepted, 
ana *Ali, armed with his famous sword 
“•Zu *1-Fiqai*,” given to him by the Prophet, 
cleft the head of his adversary in twain, and 
secured a victory. In a few days 'All the 
foresees of the district were taken, and 
^aibar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst the female captives was $afiyah, 
the widow of the chief Kinanah, who had 
fallen at Qamus. One of Muhammad’s fol- 
lowers begged her for himself, but the Pro- 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his harim. 

^ The booty taken at Khaibar was very con- 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

It was daring the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Mut^ah, an abomin- 
able temporary marriage, to meet the de- 
mands of his army. This is an institution 
ftill observed by the Shi^ahs, but said by the 
Sunnis to have been abolished by Muhammad. 
{mut^ab.] It was at Khaibar that an at- 
tempt was mader by a Jewess named Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad* She dressed a kid, 
and having steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it before the Prophet, who ate but a mouthful 
of the poisoned kid when the deed was dis- 
covered. Zainab was immediately put to 
deatk 

The su^ngation of the Jewish districts of 
Fadak, Wadi 'l-Qura and Tannah, on the 
confines of Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred month of Zu ’1- 
Qa*dah, Muhammad decided to perform the 
^ITmrah, or religious vistation of Makkah 
Pijhbjlh], and for this purpose he left al- 
Madinah with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they were within two days’ march of 
Makkah, their advance was checked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to the 
west from ‘Usfan, epeamped at al-Hudaiblyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a truce was made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Hudaibiyah, in which it was stipu- 
lated that all hostilities should cease for ten 
years, and that for the future the Muslims 
should have the privilege, unmolested, of 
paying a yearly visit of three days to the 
Ea*bah. 

After sacrificing the victims at al-Hudai- 
biyah, Muhammad and his followers returned 
to al-Madinah. 

The advent of the holy month Zu ’1-Qa’dab, 
of the next year (a.b. 8), was eagerly expected 
by Muhammad and bis lollowers, for then, 
according to the te^ms of the truce of al* 
9udaibiyah, they might, without molostationj 
^Isit the holy city, and sp^nd three days in 
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the performance of the accustomed rites. The 
number of (he faithful swelled on the approach 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Quraish thought 
it best' to retire with their forces to the 
heights overlooking the valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qaswa, which eight years bo- 
fore had borne him in his flight from the cava 
of $aur a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disciples, the 
companions of his exile, approaohed and 
saluted the holy shrine. Eagerly did he press 
forward to the Kabbah, touched with his 
staff the Black Stone, seven times made the 
circuit of the holy house, seven times jour- 
neyed between as-Safa and al-Marwah, saeri- 
fleed the victims, and fnlflUed all the cere- 
monies of the lesser pilgrimage. 

While at Makkah he negotiated an 
alliance with Maimunah, his eleventh and last 
wife. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts — KhSlid, the “Sword of 
God,” who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at Uhud; and *Amr, destined after- 
wards to carry to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The .services of these twQ important con- 
verts were quickly utilised. An envoy from 
Muhammad to the Christian Prince of Bostra, 
in Syria, having been slain ^ the chief of 
Mutah — a village to the south-east of the 
Dead Sea — a force of 3,000 men, under his 
adopted son Zaid, was sent to exact retribu- 
tion, and to call the offending tribe to th^e 
faitL On the northward march, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
and Romrans — the latter of whom met the 
Muslims for the first time — was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved resolutely to push 
forward. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja'far, a brother 
of *Ali, fell defending the white banner of tho 
Prophet. Ehalid, by a series of taanesuvres, 
succeeded in drawing off the unny, and Con- 
ducting it without f^her loss to al-Madinab. 
A month later, however, *Amr marched un- 
opposed through the lands of the hostile 
tribes, received their submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian frontier. 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja*far, and exhibited the tenderest sympathy 
for their widows and orphans. 

The defeat at Mutah was followed, in the 
south, by events of the greatest mdment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
between tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth, about the end of the 
year. These were judged to be infractions 
of the treaty (some of these tribes being in 
league with the Quraish), and were ei^erly 
seized upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the luo 
cess of bis aims, end the dominion h6 pos- 
sessed over numberless tribes in the north, in 
the ^ijez, and Nejd, nowmeda it easy for him 
to cany out. 

Havu^, therefore, determined, to attack his 
native city, he axmounced hia intention, to his 
followers^ and directed hia allies among tha 
Bedouin tribe, to loin him on th& march to 
Makkah. Al^ugh ha took OTory precautioia 
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to prevent his reparations becoming known, 
the news reached the ears of the Qoraisb, 
who sent Abu Snfyan to deprecate his anger 
and to ask him to abandon his purpose. 
Humiliation and failure were the only result 
of this mission. 

y On the Ist Jannary, a.d. 630, Muhammad's 
march commenced, and after eight days, 
through unfrequented roads and defiles, the 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp fires on the 
heights of Marru 'z-^ahran, a day's march 
from the sacred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on his march by his uncle al-^Abb&s, 
and on the night of his arrival Abu Sufyan 
again presented himself, and besought an 
Interview; On the morrow it was wanted. 
**^Ha8 the time not yet come, 0 Abu Sufvan^/ 
cried Muhammad, for thee to acknowledge 
that therp is but one God, and that I am his 
Apostle.” He answered that his heart still 
felt some hesitancy ; but seeing the threaten- 
ing sword of aPAbbas, and knowing that 
Makkah was at the mercy of the Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed formula of belief, and 
was sent to prepare the city for his approach. 

The Prophet made his public entry into 
Makkah on his favourite camel, having Abu 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 
and Usamah -walking behind him. On his 
way he recited the XLvnith Surah of the 
Qur’an, known as the Chapter of Victory.” 
He then entered the Sacred Mosque and cir- 
cuited the Kabbah seven times, touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with his stick. 
Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Ha^bah, he ordered them to be removed, 
the same time crying out with a loud 
voice, “ God is groat I God is great 1 ” He 
then fixed the ^blab [qiblah] at Makkah, 
and ordered the destruction of the 360 idols 
which the Makkan temple contained, himself 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
the xoof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the Quraish. 

On the 11th day of the month of Ramazan, 
ho repaired to Mount as-Safat where all the 
pedple of Makkah bad been v assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
*Umar, acting as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whereby the people bound themselves 
to obey Muhammad, to abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, lying, and backbiting. 

During bis stay at Makkah, Muhammad 
sent small detachmeilts of tioops into the 
district, who destroyed the temples of al- 
*Uzza, Suwa*, and Manat, the three famous 
idol-temples of the neighbouring tiibes. The 
Prophet fiad given strict orders that these 
expeditions should be carried out in a peacc- 
‘*bie manner, and that only in cases of neces- 
«ity should force of arms be used. Khalid 
ibi) dl-Walld, however, who -commanded 350 
men, found himself opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for instead of saying as they were com- 
manded, “We are Muslims,” they said. “ We 
are Sabians”; and the impetuous general, 
.whose name afterwards became so celebrated 
in history, ordered the whole tribe to be slain. 
Muhammad, when he beard of this barbarity, 
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exclaimed, “ Oh 1 my God, I am inaoceiit of 
this ” ; and he despatched a large sum of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, 
severely rebuked Khalid. 

The ^ophet left Makkah after a foilnighVs 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 man 
attacked the Bani $aqlf and the BanI Haw&- 
zin. M^lik ibn Ans, the chief of the Saqif, 
mad j a bold stand, and the Prophet rallied 
his forces with the utmost difSculty, b.nt 
having thrown a handful of dust in the direc- 
tion of the enemy as a signal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the charge, and 700 of the 
tribe were left dead on the field. This victory 
was Tollowed immediately by one over, the 
Banu Hawazin, in the valley of Antas. (See 
Surah ix. 26, 26.) 

The ninth year of the Hijrah is known bb 
the year of deputations, as being the year in 
which the various tribes of Arabia submitted 
to the claim of the Prophet, and sent embas- 
sies of peace to him. It is also remarkable 
for nnmerons minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans were assembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
I determined to attack them at Tabuk (a city 
between al-Madinah and Damascus). The 
army sent to Tabuk was the largest employed 
in the timo of the Prophet, for it is said to 
have numbered 20,000, and 10,000 cavalry. 
By tho time the army had arrived at Tabuk, 
the rumoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised a 
portion of tho force by sending it, under the 
command of Khalid. to Diimab, where he re- 
ceived the submission of the Jewish and 
Christian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Christian Prince of Ailah, was made, and 
Ukaidar, tho Christian chief of Dumah Wab 
converted to Islam. 

The gradual submission of Arabia, and the 
acknowledgment of the spiritual and tem- 
poral supremacy of the Prophet throughout 
the entire peninsula, followed. Indeed, m the 
complex system which he had estabhshed, 
the spiritual and secular functions were inti- 
mately blended, and involved in each other, 
and whilst in his humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still the simple manners of his 
earlier years, which, at his time of life, ho 
had probably no inclination to alter, he exer- 
cised all those regal and sacerdotal powers 
which the victorious arms of his lieutenants, 
or the voluntary submission of the most 
distant provinces of Arabia, had caused to be 
universally acknowledged. Tax-collectors 
were appointed to receive the prescribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amoimted 
to “ a tenth part of the increase.” 

The city of at-Ta'if, trusting to its natural 
strength, constituted itself a 'centre of disaf- 
fection; but at last, driven to extremities, 
and seeing that all the neighbouring tribes 
had ono by one submitted, its chief, after a, 
vain attempt to obtain some relaxation in the' 
rules of Islam, consented to the destmetfon 
of the adored idol al-Lat, and adopted the 
Oew faith. • 

It Was during the time of the hext yearly 
pilgrimage (March, A.D. 631), that Muhaoi- 
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mad issaad an Important command, the 
crownlnfc atone of the system he had raised, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and the strong hold his doctrines had already 
taken throngnont Arabia. Refusing to be 
prelent himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, he oommissioned * Ali to announce 
to the assembled multitudes in the valley of 
Mini, that, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold him- 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolaters; that after that year no un^ 
believer would be allowed to perform the pil- 
grimage, or to visit the holy places; and 
further, he gave directions that either withm 
or without the sacred territory, war was fo 
be waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for ** where- 
soever found.”. He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they are 
to be dismissed freely ; but as regards “ those 
unto whom the Scriptures have been deli- 
vered ” (Jews and Christians, 4c.). “ they are 
to be fought against until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low.” 

Such, then,” says Sir William Muir, ** is 
the declared mission of Islam,* arrived at b}' 
slow, though inevitable steps, and now im- 

S rinted unchangeably upon its banners. The 
ews and Christians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians, — * people of the book’^aie to be tole- 
rated, but held in subjection, and under 
tribute ; but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or sub- 
mit to the faith which is to become * superior 
to every othei- religion.’ ” 

About the ^niddle of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
his little son Ibrahim. 

On the return of the sacred month (March. 
A.D. 632), Muhammad, accompanied by all 
his wives, selected his victims, assumed the 
pUgrim garb, and set out on what is called 
J^aJJutuU-Wadd*j or “The Valedictory Pil- 
grimage,” to the holy places, from which 
every trace of the old superstition bad been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of the previous year, no idolater ^\as 
to visit. A ppi caching the Ka'bah by the gate 
of the Banu Sbaibah, he carefully performed 
all the ceremonies of the ^Umrah, or “lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then proceeded to consum- 
mate those of the grcatci . On the 8th of the 
holy month Zu ’1-Hijjah, he rode to the 
Wadi Mina, some three miles cast of Makkuh, 
and rested there for tho night. Next day, 
passing Muzdalifah, the midway station, he 
reached in the evening the valley in which 
stands the granite hill of ‘Arafah. From tbo 
** summit he spoke to the pilgrims regarding 
its sacred precincts, announced to them tbo 
perfecting of their religion,” offered up the 

S rescribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz- 
alifah for the night. On the 10th, proceed- 
ing to Mina, he cast the accustomed stones, 
slew the victims brought for sacrifice, had his 
head shaved and his nails pared, ordering the 
hair,' Ac., to be burnt; and, the ceremonies 
ended, laid aside tfie pilgrim garb. At Mina, 
during his three days' stay, he preached to 


the pilgrims, called them to witness that ha 
had faithfully fulfilled his^missionf and urged 
them not to depart from the exact obser- 
vances of the reli^on whioh he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went throuffh 
the ceremonies of the *Umrah, made the ov- 
onit of the temple, drank of the well Zamzam, 
prayed in the Ka*bafa, and thus, having rigo- 
rously performed all the ceremonies, that w 
example might serve as a model for all suc- 
oeeding time, he turned to al-Madinah. 

The excitement, and fatigue of hia joimsy 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibr&- 
hlm he had received a blow which weighed 
down his spirit ; the poison of ^aibar stiU 
rankled in his veins, afflicted him at tinges 
with excruciating pain, and bowed him to 
the grave. His life had been a hard and a 
stirrii^ one, and now the important affair^ of 
his spiritual and temporal kingdom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he longed. 

The news of the Prophet’s failing health 
was soon noised abroad, and tended to encou- 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolts, each headed by a dan- 
gerous competitor, were now on the point of 
breaking out. The first of these was led by 
Musailimah, a rival prophet, who now stated 
that Muhammad had distinctly nominated 
him as his successor {mpbaiumahJ ; the 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and eloquent 
rival, with a considerable following [abwad] ; 
and the third, by Xulaihah, a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed tha prophetic office. 

In the Traditions it is-rf^lated that Musai- 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran : — 

** Musailimah, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. I am youi associate. Let the exercise 
of authority be divided between us. Half 
the eaith is mine, and half belongs to the 
Quraish. But the Quraish are a greedy 
people, and will not be satisfied with a (air 
division.” 

To this presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied ; — 

“ Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
sailimah, the Liar. Peace be on those who 
follow the straight road. The earth is God’s, 
and Ho giyoth it to whom He will. Those 
only piosper who fear the Lord." 

The opposition of Musailimah w'as, how- 
ever, a formidable one, and after Muhammad’s 
death he was slain by Khalid dui'ing tho 
reign of Abu Bakr, 

The health of Muhammad grew -worse, and 
he now requested that he might be penffltted 
to remain in the home of *A3'^ishab, his 
beloved wife, an aiTangement to whioh his 
other wives assented. , 

The account we now give of the closing 
scenes of Muhammad’s life, !s from the 
graphio pen of Sir William Muir {Life of 
Mahomet, new ed., p. 501 et seq."), and founded 
on the traditional histories of al-Wiqidi’$ 
secretary, and Ibn Hiihtaii 
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• On the night of Saturday (11 Rabi*n '!• 
Awwal, 6th June, a.d. 632), the siokneea 
«i8iimed a very serious aspect. The fever 
rose to such a pitch that the hand could 
h^dly be kept upon his akin from its burn- 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain ; 
restless and moaning, he tossed about upon 
his bed. Alarmed at' a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, 0mm Salma, one ol his wives, 
screamed al(md. Mahomet rebuked her:— 

* Quiet f ’ he ^aid. * No one crieth out thus 
but an unbeliever.' Daring the night, Ayesha 
sought to comfort him,- and suggested that 
he should seek for consolation in. the same 
lessons he had so often taught to .others when 
in siekness : * 0 Prophet l" she said, * if one 
ef us had moaned thus, thou would’st surely 
have found fault with it.' * Yes,' he replied, 
** but I burn with the fever-heat of any two 
of you together.' * Then,' exclaimed one. 
4 thou shalt surely have a double reward.’ 

' Yes,’ he answered, *.I swear by'Him in whose 
hands is my life, that there is not upon the 
«arth a^believer afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth hie 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
in autumn from a tree.' At another time he 
said, * SofFering is an expiation for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer but the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank' thereby, 
and wipeth away from him a sin.' * Believers,* 
he would affirm, * are tried according to their 
faith. If a man's faith be strong, so are bis 
st^erings ; if he be weak, they are propor- 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any case, the suf- 
fering shall not be remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.' 

** Omar, approaching the bed, placed his 
hand on Mahomet’s forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew it, from the greatness of the heat : 

0 Prophet 1 ' he said, * how violent is the 
fever on thee I ' ‘ Yen, verily,' replied Ma- 
homet, *but I have been during the night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and among them the seven long 
ones.’ Omar answered : ' But the Lord hath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former and the 
latter; now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease?' 'Nay,' replied Mahomet, *for 
wherefore should 1 not be a faithful servant 
onto Him ? ' 

An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
up, pat his hand below the sheet, and feel- 
ing the excessive heat, made a remark simi- 
lar' to that of Omar. Mahomet replied 

Even as this affliction prevaileth now against 
me, so shall my reward hereafter be enhanced.' 

And who are they/ asked another, '^that suffer 
the severest trlf^ls?’ 'The prophets and 
the righteous,’ smd' Mahomet ; and then he 
made mention of one prophet having bee^ 
destroyed by lice, and of another who was 
tried with poverty, so that he had but a rag 
to cover his nakedness withal ; * yet each of 
them rejoiced exceedingly in his affliction, even 
as one of you in great spoil would rejoice.’ 

On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a veiy 
week and helpless stafe. Os&ma, who had 
A^Uyed his departure to see what the issue of 
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the elokness might be, came In from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing the clothes from the 
.Prophet’s face, he stooped down and kissed 
him, but there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to beaVen in 
the attidude of blessing, and then placed them 
upon Osd>ma. So he returned to the camp. 

« Daring some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and the suf- 
fering became so great, that he fell into a 
state of unconsciousness. 0mm Salma ad- 
vised that physio should be given hina Asma, 
the sister of Meimdna, prepared a draught 
after an. Abydsinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his month. Reviving from its effects, he 
felt the unpleasant taste in hia month, and 
cried, *What is this that ye have done to 
me? Ye have even given me physic I ’ They 
confessed that they had done so, and enume- 
rated the ingredients of which Asma had 
componnded it. ' Out upon you ! ' he ongiil;) 
exclaimed : ‘ this is a remedy for the pleurisy 
which she hath learned in the land of Abys- 
sinia ; but that is not a disease which the 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
all partake of the same dose. Let not one 
remain in the house without being physicked, 
even as ye have physicked me, excepting 
only my undo Abb&,s.’ So all the women 
arose, and they poured the physic, in presence 
of the dying Prophet, into each other’s mouths. 

** After this, the conversation turning upon 
Abyssinia, 0mm Salma^ and 0mm Habiba, 
who had both been exiles there, spoke of the 
beauty of a cathedral in that country, called 
the Church of Maria, and of the wonderful 
pictures on its walls. Mahomet Usteued 
quietly to them, and then said, ' These, verily, 
are the people who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a 
place of worship, and they adorn it with tneir 
pictures. These, in the eyes of the lAQrd,axo 
the worst part of all tHe creation,* He stopped, 
and cohered himself with the bedTQlothes; 
then casting them off in the restlessness and 
perhaps delirium of the fever, he said ; * The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Cbiistjanq 1 . Let 
His anger be kindled against those that tmii 
the tombs of their prophets into places of 
worship. 0 Lord, let not my tomb be an 
object of worship. Let there not refnain 
any faith but that of Islam throughout the 
whole land of Arabia 1 ’ 

“ About this time, recognising Omar and 
some other chiof men in the room^ be called 
out, ' Bring hither to me ink aud paper, that 
I may record for you a writing which shall 
prevent your going astray for ever.' Qmar 
said, < He wandereth in his mind. Jg not the 
Coran sufficient for us?' But the women 
wished that the writing materials shonld be 
brought; and a' discussion ensued. There- 
upon one said, ' What is his condition at this 
present moVnent ? Come, let us see whether 
he speaketh deliriously or not,' So they 
went and asked him what bis wishes wejiV 
regarding the writing he had spoken of ; but 
he no longer desired to iiidite it. ' Leave me 
thus alone,’ he said, ' for my present state it 
better than that ye call me to.^ 
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** In the course of this day, Mahomet called 
Avesha to him, and said, * Where is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep ? ' Oxi her 
replyixig Uiat it was by her, he desired that 
she should spend it at onoe in oharityt Then 
he dozed off in a half-conscious state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as he 
desired her. On her saying that she had not 
yet done so, he called for the money (which 
was apparently a portion of the tithe income); 
she placed it in his hand, and counted six 
golden dinars. He directed that it should be 
divided among certain indigent families ; and 
then lying down, he said, *Now I am at 
peace. Verily it would not have become me 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos- 
session.* 

**A11 Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
continued linabated. He was overheard pray- 
ing : one of the ejaculations was to thi^ effect : 
* 0 my soul I Why seekest thou for refuge 
elsewhere than in God alone ? ' The mornii\g 
brought some measure of relief. The fever 
and the pain abated ; and there was an appa - 
rent return of strong. 

‘‘The dangerous crisis of the Prophet’s 
sickness on the preceding night having become 
known throughout the city, the mosque was 
crowded in the monung, at the hour of 
•prayer, by men and women, who came seek- 
ing anxiously for tidings. Abu Bakr, as 
usual, led the devotions; as Im&m he stood 
in the place of Mahomet before the congrega- 
tion, his back turned towards them. He had 
ended the first Rak^at, or series of prostra- 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha’s door 
(to the left of the audience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomet himself appeared. As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the ear of 
Fadhl (Fazl), son of Abbas, who with a ser- 
vant supported him : ‘ The Lord verily hath 
gi'anted unto me lefreshment in prayer*; and 
he looked around with a glaasome smile, 
marked by all who at the moment caught a 
glimpse of his countenance. That smile no 
doubt was the index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, as he lay on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when he must render an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of As wad and 
Museilama had, perhaps, suggested mis- 
givings, such as those which had long ago 
distracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving 
others also ! If any doubts and questionings 
of this nature, had arisen in his mind, the 
sight of the great congregation, in attitude 
deyout and earnest, may have caused him 
comfort and reassurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. The 
mission which had transferred gross and de- 
based idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every faculty to the 
service of the one great God ; and which, 
wlierever accepted and believed in, was daily 


producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission must be divine, and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
must have been the voice of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministeiinff spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thought like this which 
passed at the moment through the mind of 
the Prophet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of Joy, diffusing gladness 
over the crowded courts of the mosque. 

“ Having paused thus (or a moment at the 
door, Mahomet, supported as before, walked 
softly to the front, where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people made way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abu Bakr heard the 
rustle (for he never when at prayer turned 
himself or looked to the right hand or the 
left), and, apprehending ^he cause which 
alone at that time could create so great sen- 
sation, stepped backwards to Join the con- 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Pi'ophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume the post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to the pulpit. There he sat on the 
ground by the side of Abu Bakr, who re- 
sumed the service, and finished it in custo- 
mary form. 

*• When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
entered into conversation with Mahomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance con- 
valescent. * 0 Prophet,* he said, ‘ I perceive 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to- 
day, even as we desire to see thee. Now this 
day is the turn of my wife, the daughter of 
Khftrija ; shall I go and visit her ? * Maho- 
met gave him permission. So he departed 
to' her house at A1 Sunh, a suburb of the 
upper city. 

“ Mahomet then sat himself down for a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosque, 
near the door of Ayesna’s apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find, 
him again in their midst, crowded round. Ho 
spoke with emotion, and with a voice still sc 
powerful as to reach beypnd the outer doors 
of the mosque. ' By the Lord,* he said, ‘ as 
for myself, verily, no man can lay hold of mo 
in any matter; I have not made lawful 
anything excepting what God hath mado 
lawful ; nor have 1 prohibited aught but that 
which God in His book hath prohibited.' 
Oskma was there ; when he came to bid fare- 
well (before starting on an expedition against 
the Roman 'border), Mahomet said to him, 

< Go forward with the army ; and the blessing 
of the Lord be with thee I ’ Then turning to 
the women who sat close by, ‘ O Ffttima I * he 
exclaimed, ‘my daughter, and Safi A, my 
auntl Work ye both that which shall pro- 
cure you acceptance with the Lord ; for verily 
I have no power with^him to save you in 
anywise, ^ving sAid this, he arose and re- 
entered the room of Ayesha. 

“Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion he 
had undergone, lay down upon his bed ; and 
Ayesha, seeing him to be very weak, raised 
his head from the pillow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth-plek in 
his hand. Ayesha observed that the eye of 
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Mahomet rested on it, nnd, knowing it to be 
such aq he liked, aekod wheth^ he wished 
to have it. He signided assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
it in his hand. This pleased him; for he 
took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
his teeth with his ordinary vigour; then he 
put it down. 

His strength now rapidly sank. He 
seemed to be aware that death was drawing 
near. He called for a pitcher of water, and, 
wetting his face, prayed thus : ‘0 Lord, I be- 
seech thco ' to assist me in the agonies of 
death ! ’ Then three ^times he ejaOulated 
earnestly. ‘ Gabriel, come close unto me! * 

At this time he began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in tho half-consciousness of 
delirium, repeating the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of pray- 
ing over persons who were very sick. When 
he censed, from weakness, Ayesha took up 
tlio task, nnd continued to blow upon him 
and recite the same prayer. Then, seeing 
that he was very low, she seized his right 
hand and rubbed it (another practice of the 
Prophet when visiting tho sick), repeating all 
Ihe while the earnest invocation. But Maho- 
met was too far gone to hear even this. lie 
now wished to bo in perfect quiet : ‘ Take off 
thy hand from me,’ be said, * that cannot 
benefit me now.’ After a little he prayed in 
n whisper, * Lord grant me pardon ; and join 
me to the companionship on high ! ’ Then at 
intervals : * Eternity in Paradise I ’ * Pardon ! ’ 
‘Yes; the blessed companionship on high!’ 
He stretched himself gently. Then all was 
still. His head grow heavy on the breast of 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

‘‘Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and rising up 
joined the other women, who wero beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation. 

“ Tho sun bad but shortly’’ passed the meri- 
dian. It was only an hour or two since Ma- 
homet had entered the mosque cheerful, and 
seemingly convale^^ccnt. He now lay cold in 
death.'* 

As soon as the intelligence of the Prophet’s 
death was published a crowd of people as- 
sembled at the door of the house of ‘Ayishah, 
exclaiming, “ How can our Apostle be dead ; 
he who was to ho our witness in tho Day of 
Judgment ? ” “ No,” said ‘Umar, “ bo is not 
dead ; ho has gone to visit his Lord ns the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an abeence of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will bo restored to us, and those are 
traitors to tho causo of Islam who say he is 
dead. If they *^ay so, let them bo cut in 
pieces.” But Abu Bakr entered the house at 
this juncture, and after viewing the body of 
the Prophet with touching demonstrations of 
affection, he appeared at the door and 
addressed the crowd thus: “O Muslims, if 
ye adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is de^d. If ye adore God, God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do ye forget tho verse in the 
Qur’an : Muhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostles have already passed 
before him ? ’ (see Surah iii. 138). nnd also 
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the cither verse, ‘Thou sbalt surely die, 0 
Muhammad, and they also shall die ? ’ ” (nee 
SQrah xxxix. 81). ‘Umar acknowledged bin 
cn'or, and the crowd was satisfled and dis- 
persed. 

AI-* Abbas presided at the preparations for 
the burial, and the body was duly washed 
and perfumed. There was some dispute 
between the Qnrainh and the Anear as to 
the place of burial ; but Abu Bakr silenced 
them, affliming that he had heard Muham- 
mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the spot where he died. A grave was accord- 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
‘Ayishah, and under the bed on which the 
Prophet died. Thin npot is now kno^vn as 
the Hujrah, or chamber, at al-Madlnah. The 
last rites were performed by -All nnd the 
twosonn of al-‘Abbas. [hujrah.] 

The foregoing account of Muhammad's 
death is that of Sunni traditionists. The 
Shi‘ahs deny almost every word of it, and give 
! the following as an authentic narrative of the 
Prophet’s dentil. The manifest object being 
I to establish the claim of ‘All to be Muham- 
I mad’s successor. It is translated from the 
ShPah book entitled the Hayntn '/-Qiihlh ('•oe 
I Merrick’s translation, p. 3G8): — 

I “ The Prophet returned to his house, and 
in the space of three days his sickness be- 
came severe. He then tied a bandage on his 
head, and leaning on the Commander of the 
faithful {i.e. ‘Ali) and Fazl-ibn-Abbfts, went 
to the mesjod and ascended the mimber (or 
pulpit), and, sitting down, addressed the 
people thus • ‘ The time is near when I ehaU 
be concealed from you. Whoever has any 
claim on me, let him now declare it. Verily, 
none can claim favour at the hand of God 
hut by obeying Him, and none can expect to be 
safe without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obedience. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, and 
verily, if 1 should sin, I should go to hell. 
0 Lord, 1 have delivered thy message.* He 
then came down from the mimber and per- 
formed short prayers with the people, and 
returned to the house of Ummsalmah, where 
he remained one or two days. That cursed 
woman Auyeshah, having satisfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to the Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to go to her 
house, where his sickness became very op- 
pressive. At tho hour for morning prayers 
Bil&l shouted the azftn, but the Prophet, near 
his departure to the holy world, heard it not. 
Auyeshah then sent to her father, Abdbekr, 
to go to the mesjed, and lead the devotions of 
I the people, and Hafsah sent the same mes- 
I sage to Omar. As these two women were 

I con versing about the matter before the Pro- 
phet, not seeming to suppose that he under- 
stood them, he interrupted them, saying. 
I * Quit such talk ; you are like the women that 
I tried to lead Yusuf astray.’ Finding that, 
contrary to his orders, Abubekr and Omar 
I were in tho city with seditious designs, he 
I was very sorrowful; and oppressed as he was 
I with a severe dieease, he rose, and leaning on 
I .My and Faal-bin-Abbns, witli extreme iWU 
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Acuity went to tbe mesjed. lest Abubekr or 
Omar should perform prayers, and the people 
doubt who should be his Successor. On ar- 
riving at the mesjed, he found that the cursed 
Abubekr had occupied the place of the leader 
of prayers, and already begun the devotions 
with the people. The ]^ophet, with bis 
blessed hand, signed to Abubekr tg remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness, sat 
down to perfoim prayers, which he began anew, 
Kgardless of Abubekr’s commencement. 

On retuiTiing to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abubekr, Omar, and some otheis, 
and ^demanded if he had not ordered them 
to depart with the army of AsdmefaL They 
repfied that he had. Abubekr said that he 
hifd gone and returned again ; and Omar said 
that he did not go, for he did not wish to hoar 
of the Prophet’s sickness from another. Mu- 
hfonmad then told them to go with the army 
of Asamah, and three times pronounced a 
curse on any who should disobey. * His 
exertions produced such exhaustion that be 
swopned, on which the Musalmans present 
andhis wives and children wept and lamented 
aloud. At 'length the Prophet opened his 
blessed eyes, and said, * Bring me an inkstand 
and a sheep’s shoulder-blade, that 1 may 
write a direction which will prevent your 
goiqg astray.’ One of the Companions of the 
Prophet rose to bring what^ he had ordered, 
hut Omar said, * Gome back, he speaks deli- 
riously; disease has overcome him,' and the 
book of God is sufficient for us.’ It is, how- 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. However, they said to the Prophet, 

* Shall we bring what you ordered.' He re- 
plied, < After what' 1 have heard from you I 
do not need them, but 1 give you a dying 
charge to treat jny family well, and not turn 
from them. [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about the inkstand and shoulder- 
blade is mentioned in several Sunni books.] 
"During the last' sickness of the Prophet, 
while he was lying with his head in Aly’s lap, 
and AbbAs was standing before him and 
brushing away the dies with his cloak, ho 
opened his eyes and asked Abbks to become 
his exeentor, pay his debts, and suppoii; his 
family. Abbfts said he was an old man with 
a laige family, and could not do it. Muham- 
mad then prof erred the aame to Aly, who was 
so much affected that he could not command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
speak, promised with the greatest devotion to 
perform the Prophet’s request. Muhammad, 
after being raised- into a sitting posture, in 
wl^h he was supported by Aly, ordered Bilftl 
to bring his helmet, called Zooljabetn {Zu 
his coat of mail, Zatul-Fazool (Zdcu 
his banner, Aia6; his sword, 
faJbir (2^ *l‘Jiqar) ; his turbans, HahCM and 
TahMeeJi ; his two party-coloured garments, 
his little staff, and his walking cane, Mam* 
shook. In relating the story, Abb&s remarked ‘ 
that he had never before seen the party- 
colonred scarf, which was so lustrous as 
nearly to blind the eyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying, < Jibrseel brought me 
this article and told me to put it into the 


rings of my mail, and bind it on me' for' A 
girdle.’ He then called for his two pairs of 
Arab shoes, one pair of which had been 
patched. Next. he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night of the Mar&j, or ascent to hea- 
ven, and the shirt he wore at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his throe caps, one 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, .and the third when sitting among 
his Companions. He then told Bilfil to bring 
his two mules, Sliahlm and Duldul, his two 
shc-cnuiels, CThnzb& and Sahbft. and his two 
horses, Jiiiah and Khyrdam. 

‘i-^inah was kept at the door of the mesjed 
for the use of a messenger, and Khyrdam was 
mounted by the Prophet at the battle of 
Ohod, wheie Jibraeel cned, ‘Advance, Khyi*- 
dam.' Last, he called for his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbils to take Aly’s 
place, and support his back. He then said, 

‘ Rise, 0 Aly, and take these my property, 
while I yet -live, that no one may quarrel 
with you about them after I am gone.’ 

“ When I rose,’ said Aly, ‘ my feet were so 
cramped that it was with the utmost dif- 
Aculty that I could move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took his ring from his right hand, point- 
ing the way of truth, and put it on my right 
hand, the house being full of the Benu Ha'>him 
and other Musulmans, and while from weak- 
ness his head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, ‘ 0 company of Musulmans, Aly 
is my brother, my successor, and Khaleefah 
among my people and sect, he will pay my 
debts and cancel my engagements. O ye sons 
of H&shim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 
Musulmans, be not hostile to Aly, and do not 
oppose him, lest ye be led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lest ye become inAdcls. He then ordered 
Abb&s to give his place to Aly. Abba-, rc- 
• plied, * Do you remove an old man to scut a 
child in his place ? ’ The Prophet repeated 
the order ; and the third time Abbas rose in 
anger, and Aly took bis place. Muhammad, 
finding his uncle angry, said to him, * Do 
nothing to cause mo to leavo tbo world 
offended with you, and my wiuth se^id you to 
hell.’ On hearing this, Abbfts went back to 
hie place, and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
him down. 

“ Tbe Prophet said to Bil&l, ‘ Bring my two 
sons Hasan and Husain.’ When they were 
presented he pressed them to hiS bosom, 
smelt and kissed those two flowers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
trouble the Prophet, was about to take them' 
away ; but he said, < Let them be, that 1 may 
smell them, and they smell me, and we pre- 
pare to meet each other ; for after I am gone 
great calamities will befall them, but may 
God curse those that cause them to fear and 
do them injustice. O Lord, 1 commit them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
namely, Aly-bin- Abutalib. The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, but 
Abb&B and bis son Fazl, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talib, and those belonging to tbe house- 
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bold of the Piophct, reniHined. AbbAn then 
Haid to the Prophet, ‘If the Khalftfat (Klji- 
lufah) lb established among us, the Beiiu 
Hnshiin, assure us of it, that we may rejoice : 
but if you foresee that they will treat us un- 
jijstly and deprive us of the Khaldfut, com- 
mit us to your Companions.’ Muhammad 
replied, ‘ After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome you,’ at which declaration all 
the family wept, and, moieovcr, despaired of 
the Prophei’s life. 

Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity. On one of these 
occasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
said, ‘ Call my friend and brother.’ Auyeshah 
and Hafsah sent foi their fathers, Abubekr 
and Omar, but he turned from them and 
covered his face, on which they icmaiked, 
* He does not want us, he wants Aly,* whom 
Fatimah called ; and Muh.immad pressed him 
to his bosom, and they mingled thcii petspi- 
ration together, and ^hc Prophet communi- 
cated to' him a thousand chapters of know- 
ledge, each opening to a tbousand more. One 
tiadition declares that Muhammad kept Aly 
in his bed till his pure spiiit left his body, 
his aim meanwhile embracing Aly ” 

[In oompihng this account of the life of 
Muhammad, we must express oui de^ obh 
gations to Sir William Muir's Lt/e of Mahomet 
(let ed.. 4 vols, ; 2nd ed., I vol ; Smith, Elder 
and Co., London). In many cases we have 
given the tpshsima verba of his narrative, 
with bis kind permission. The chief litera- 
ture on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Muir’s w’ork, is : Das Lehen und die Lehe des 
Mohammadt A. Spr^gei Beilin, 18C9} Speci- 
men Historiie Arabxm^ E. Pocock.Oxon 1650: 
Ismael Ahulfeda De Vita et Rebus gestis Mo^ 
hamedis, J. Gagnier, Oxon 1723; Life of 
Mahomet^ Washington Irving, London, 1850 
Life of Mahomed from Onyinal Sources ^ A 
^renget, Allahabad, 18511 JCssays on the 
Life of Muhammadf Syud Ahmad Khan, 
C.S.I., London; A Cnticaf Examination 
cf the Life and Teachinys of Muhammad, 
Syud Ameer AIi Moulla, LL.D., London. 1873: 
Islam and its Foundei , SPC.K., 1878; 3/a- 
hornet etle Coran, T. Baitbelemy de St. Hilaire, 
1865, Ike True Nature of the Imposture 
Fully Explained, H, Prideaux, London, 1718; 
the first three volumes of the modern part of 
^11 Universal Hibtw'y, London, 1770 (spe- 
cially recommended by Dr Badger) ; Tareek^ 
i»T<^bari, Zotenberg ; fias Lehen Mohammed's 
nach Ibn Ishdk, bearbeitet von Ibn Hischam, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are extant in Arabic, are Ibn 
Ishaq f JL.H. 16L), Ibn Hisham (a.h. 218), ah 
Wiqidi (A.U. 207), at-T^bari fa-H. 310).^ 
Muhammad is referred to oy name iii foui 
places in the Qur'an : — 

Surah iih 138 : " Muliammad is but an 
apostle : apostles have passed away before 
his time ; what if he die, or is killed, will ye 
retreat upon youi- heels ? ” 

Surah xxxiii. 40 ; “ MuKanimad is not the 
/at her of any of your men, bilt the Apostle of 
God. and the Seal of the Prophclb 
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I Surah xlvii. 2: “Those who believe and 
do right and believe in wbqt is revealed to 
Muhammad, — and it is the truth from their 
Lord, — He will covci for them their offences 
and set right their mind.” 

Surah xlviii. 29 : “ Muhammad ia the 
Apostle of God.” 

He is said to have been foretold by Jesus 
under the name of Ahmad Surah Ixi. 6 : 
“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shall come after me whose napie shall be 
Ahmad.” [ahmaxi.] 

According to a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet said : “ My name in the Qur’an is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil Ahmad, and in 
the Tauriit Ahyad (from the root *' to 
.shun ”), and I am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell- fire more than any of my people.” 
i^awawi, Wiistenfeld's edition, p 28.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 

(1) Sii William Muii (Life of Mahomet, neyr 
ed p 537 ei seqq ), has carefully collated 
from the traditions embodied by the secre- 
tary of al-Waqidi an account of the person 
and charactei of Muhammad. “ This account," 
as Sir William Muir remarks, “ illustates ge- 
nerally the style and contents of the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

“ When Ayesha w'as questioned about Ma- 
homet she used to say ‘ ‘ He was a man just 
such as yourselves; he laughed often and 
smiled muoh.' * But how would he occupy 
himself at home ? ' ‘ Even any of yhu 
occupy yourselves He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble his shoes. He used to 
help me in my household duties ; but what 
be did oftenest was to sew If he had the 
# choice between tw^o matters, he would choose 
the easiest so as that no sin accrued there- 
from. He never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God was concerned. 
When angry with any person, he would say, 
. ** What hath taken such a one that he should 
soil his forehead in the mud ! ” * 

“ His humility was shown by his riding 
upon asses, by bis accepting the invitation 
even of slaves, and when mounted, by his 
taking anothei behind him. He would say 
' I sit at meals as a servant doeth, and I eat 
like a servant for I really am a servant'; 
and he would sit as one that was always 
ready to rise. He discouraged (supereroga- 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
remain long silent at a time. In the mosque 
« at Medina they used to repeat pieces of 
poetry, and tell stoiies regarding the incidents 
that occurred in the ‘ days of ignorance,’ and 
laugh ; and Mahomet listening to them, would 
smile at what they said. 

“ Mahomet hated nothing -ipore than lying; 
and whencvei he knew that any of his fol- 
lowers had erred in this roMpoct, he would 
hold himself aloof from them until be was 
assured of their repentance. 

• //is Speech. 

He did not speak ra^idU , i unning his 
words into one anuthei, but enuiieiulcO each 
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eylUble dlstlnotly, so that What he said was 
Imprinted in the memory of eyery one who 
heard him. When at pnblio prayers, it might 
be known from a di8tanoe^that he was read- 
ing by the motion of his beard. He never 
read in a singing or chanting style ; bat he 
would draw out hia yoica, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatoi 7 woi'ds of a 
Sura, he would pause after bismilldhi, after 
al RahmA^ and again after oi Rahim. 

“ Gait. 

VHe used to walk so rapidly that the 
people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
keep up with him. 

** Habits in Eating, 

" He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such was the manner of kings 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he had done, ho 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca full of gold, he preferred to forego it ; 
saying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when full, 
with praise. 

“ Moderation. 

servant-maid being once long Sb return* 
ing from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed, 
and said ; * If it were not for the law of re- 
taliation, I should have punished you with 
this tooth-pick* (i.e. with an inappreciably 
light punis^ent). 

Customs at Prayer 

'* He used to stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs would swell 
When remonstrated with, he said : ' What ! 
shall I not behave as a thaukfal servant 
should ? ' He never yawned at prayer When 
he sneezed, he did so with a subdued voice, 
covering his face. At funerals he never rode 
he would remain silent on such occasions, as 
if conversing with himself) so that the people 
used to thii^ he was holding commumcation 
with the dead. 

•• Refusal to uiakt Personal Use oj Tithes 

** While he accepted presents he refused to 
use anything that had been offered as alms , 
neither would he allow anyone in his family 
|o use what had been brought as alms ; ' For,’ 
said he, * alms are the impurity of mankind ’ 
(i.e that which cleanses their impurity). His 
scruples on this point were so strong that he 
would not eat even a date picked up on the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load. 

“ Food Relished, 

M Mahomet had a special liking for sweet- 
meats and honey. He was also fond of 
cucumbers and of undried dates. When a 
lamb or a kid was being cooked, Mahomet 
would go to the pot, take out the shoulder, 
and eat it* He used to eat moist dates and 
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oooked food together. What he most relished 
was a mess of bread oooked with meat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. 

" Mahomet used to have sweet (rain)' water 
kept for his use. 

** Women and Scents, 

** A great array of traditions are produced 
to prove that the Prophet was fond of women 
and scents, and Uked these of all things in the 
world the* best. Ayesha used to say : ‘ The 
Prophet loved three things — women, scentSr 
aUa food ; he had his heai't’s desire of the 
two first, but not of the last.' 

** Straitened means at M^ina. 

** Ayesha tells us that tor months together 
Mahomet did not get a full meal. * Months 
used to pass,' she says again, * and no fire 
would be lighted in Mahomet’s house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.' *How, 
then, did ye live ? ’ ‘By the “ two black 
things " (dates and water), and by what the 
citizens used to send unto us ; the Lord re- 
quite them I Such of them as had milch 
cattle would send us a little m\]k. The Pro* 
phet never enjoyed the luxury of two kinds 
of food the same day ; if he had flesh there 
was nothing else , and so if he had dates ; sc 
likewise if he had bread.’ 

* We possessed no sieves, but used tc 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks.’ 

Appearance, Habits, jra 

** He used to wear two garments. His iz6r 
(under-garment) hung down three or four 
inches below his knees. His mantle was not 
wrapped round him so as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of it under hia 
shoulder 

** He used to divide his time into three 
parts : one was given to God, the second 
allotted to his family, the third to himself. 
When public business began to pi ess upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others. 

'* When he pointed he did so with his whole 
hand ; and when he was astonished he turned 
his hand over (with the palm upwards). In 
speaking with another^ he brought his hand 
near to the person addressed ; and he would 
strike the palm of the loft in the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would* avort his 
face ; joyful, he would look downwards. He 
often smiled, and, when be laughed, his teeth. 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

** In the interval allotted to others, he re- 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis- 
posing of their busfness and in hearing what 
they had to tell him. He would say on such 
occasions : * Let those that are here give in- 
formation regarding that which passeth to 
them that are absent ; and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessities, let others report them to me in 
their stead ; the Loixl will establish the feet 
of such in the Day of Judgment** 
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** Seat of Prophecy, 

**Tliis, says one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet’s back of the size and appearance of 
ji pigeon’s egg. It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as the 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is Jmpos- 
Bible to say. From the traditions it would 
seem to have been nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size ; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that * Qod had placed it there, ^ was pi-obably 
the gorm of superaatural associations which 
grew up conceining it. 

“^Tair. 

** His hair used to bo combed ; it was 
neither curling nor smooth. Ho had, says 
^no, four curled locks. 'His hair was ordi- 
narily parted, but he did not care if it was 
not BO. According to another tradition, * The 
Jews and Christians used to let their hair fall 
down, while the heathen parted it. Now 
Mahomet loved to follow the people of the 
Book in matters concerning which ho had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it. Subsequently, 
however, he fell into the habit of partmg 
it.* 

'* Moustache. 

Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: *You 
ought to clip youj beard and allow youi 
moustaches to grow.’ ‘Nay,’ said the Pro- 
phet, ‘ for my Lord bath commanded mo to 
clip the moustaches and allow the beard to 
grow.’ 

•• Dress. 

“ Various traditions aie quoted on the dif- 
ferent colours he used to wear— w’hile chiefly, 
but also led, yellow', and green. He some- 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is 
said, exhibited a picco of wodlen ^tutl in 
which sho swore that Mahomet died .‘^ho 
adds that he once had' a black woollen 
dress, and slio still rcmemboicd, as she 
spoke, the contrast between the Prophet’s 
fair skin and the black cloth. * The odour of 
it, however, becoming nnpleasuiit, he cast it 
oil, for he loved sweet odoui-s.' 

Ho entered Mecca on tho taking of iho 
city Tsome say) with a black tui'ban. He 
had also ft black standard. The end of his 
turban used to hang down botween his shoul- 
ders. He once received the present of a 
scarf for a tui'ban, which had a figured or 
spotted fringe ; and this he cut off before 
wearing it. He was vei'y fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs. Ho used to wrap his turban 
many times round his head, and ' the lower 
edge of it used to appear like tho soiled 
clothes of an oil-dealer.’ 

** He once prayed in a silken dross, and 
then cast it aside with abhon'cnce, saying : 
* Such stuff it doth not become the pious to 
wear.’ On another occasion, as ho prayed in 
^ figui'ed or spotted mantle, the spots at- 
trucUd lus notice; when he iiad ended, he 
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said * Take away that mantle, for venJy I| 
bath distracted me in my prayers, and bring 
me a common one.' His sleeve ended at the 
wrist. The robes In which he was in the 
habit of receiving embassies, and hie tine 
Hadhramaut mantle, remained with the Ca- 
liphs; when worn or rent, these gaiments 
were mended with fresh cloth ; and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear them at the 
festivals. When be put on new clothes 
(either an nnder-garment, a girdle, or a tur- 
ban), tho Prophet wonld offer up a prayer ’ 
such as this * ‘ Praise be to the Loi*d who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me while 1 live. 1 
pray Thee for the good that is in this, apd 
tho good that hath been made for it ; and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, 
and from the evil that hath been mada for it.’ 

** Shoes. 

** His servant, Anas, had charge of hi 3 
shoes and of his water-pot. Alter bis master's 
death, Anas used to show his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two thongs. In the year 100 or 110 A.H., one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and tells ua that 
the shoemaker offered to make them exactly 
after tho model of Mahomet’s, which be said 
he had seen in tho possession of Fatima, 
gi'anddanghter of Abbas. His shoes used to 
be cobbled. He was in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for he bad merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel had apprised him 
that there was some dii'ty substance attach- 
ing to them (cleanliness being required in all 
the suiiounduigs at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by adding a new piece ; after the ser- 
vice, Mahomet desired his shoes to be taken 
away and the thongs restored as they were : 

' For,' said he, * 1 was distracted at prayei 
thereby ’ 

•' Tooth-pi cks. 

** Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
dowTi, by night or by day, but on waking ho 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth before ho 
perfoimed ablution. He used it so much as 
to wear uwny his gums. The tooth-pick was 
always plac^ conveniently for him at night, 
so that, when ho got up m tho night to pray, 
ho might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that he saw him with the toothpick iu 
his mouth, and that he kept saying dft, na, 
as if about to vomit. His tooth-picks were 
made of the green wood of the palm-lirc. 
He never trav^ed without onob 

** Articlea of Toilet. 

** He vezy frequently oiled his hair, poured 
water on his beard, and applied antimony to 
bis eyes. 

“ Amour. 

M Four sectioDB are devoted, to the descrip- 
tion of Mahomet's armour,-«'hisswordBt coats 
of maili shields, lances, and bows. 
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MUceUaiMons, 

*' Tho Prophet used to snuff simsim (sesa* 
mum), and wash his hands in a decoction of 
ue wild plum-ti'ee. When he was afraid of 
iorgetting anything, he would Ue a thiead on 
hU filler or hds ring. 

“ Horses. 

•‘The first horse which Mahomet ever 
|M88h8sed was one he purchased of the Bani 
raaira, for ten oivckeas (ounces of silver); 
and he called its pame sakb (i unning water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the battle of Ohod, when 
there was hut one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sa&din (Shdmjah ?) ; he raced it and it won, 
and was greatly rejoiced thereat. He had 
ft thiXd horse, named Mso'tajis (neigher). 

Riding Camels. 

^Besides AJ Gaswft (al>Qaewa), Mahomet 
had a ca^el called Adhba (al-‘Azba), which 
in speed outstripped all others. Yet one 
day an Arab passed it when at its fleetest 

ace. . The Moslems were chagrined at this ; 

lit Mahomet reproved them, saying, ‘ It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exalt anything, or seek to explt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 

** Milch Camels. 

“ Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the 
same that were plundered at A1 Ghltba. Their 
milk was for the support of his family : eveiy 
evening they gave two large skinSful. 0mm 
Salmfth relates : ‘ Our chief food when we 
lived ivltn Mahomet was milk.. The camels 
used io be brought from Al Ghaba every 
evening, I had one called Aris, and Ayesha 
one called Al Samra. The herdman fed them 
at Al Jfiania, azffi brought them to our homeb 
in the evening. There was also one for Ma- 
homet. 

“ Milch Flocks. 

** Mahomet had seven gouts which 0mm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers to 
an early period of his residence at Medina). 
His flocks gl azed at Ohod and Himna alter- 
nately, and' were brought hack to the house 
of that wife whose tui-n it was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favoui-ite gout having 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to be 
Unned. 

“ Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to 
the poBsession of goats. ‘ There is no house,* 
he would say, * possessing a goat, but a bles- 
sing abideth thereon ; and there is no house 
possessing three goats, but the angels pass 
the night there praying for its inmates until 
the morning.' 

“ Ssfi'vants. 

** Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who eerved the Pi'ophet at vaiious times. 
His slaves he always freed. 

‘•iHouses. 

** Abdallah ibii Yazid relates that he saw 
the houses iQ which the wives of the Prophet 


' dwelt, at the time when Omar Ihn Al Aziz, 
Governor of Medina (about a.h. 100) demo- 
lished them. They wore built unbumt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or built-up) with, 
mud; ho counted nine houses, each having 
separate apartments, in the space extending 
from, the house of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to the house of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing the dwelling-place of 
0mm Salma, he questioned her grandson con- 
ceiTiing it, and he told him that when the 
Prophet was absent on the eripedition to 
Dfima. 0mm built up an Addition to 

her house with a wall of unbumt bricks. 
When Mahomet retmtied, he went in to> 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, purposed, 0 Prophet, 
to shut out the glances of men ‘ thereby ! * 
Mahomet answered: ‘0 0mm Salma! verily, 
the most unprofitable thing that eateth 
up tho wealth of the Beliover is building. 

I A citizen of Medina present at the time, con- 
, fii-med this account, and added that the cui - 
tains of the door were of black hair-cloth. 
He was present, ho said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Malik (a.h. 86-88) was 
read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should be brought within the area of the 
mosque, and he never witnessed sorer weeping 
than there was amongst the people that day. 
One exclaimed ; * I wish, by the Lord I that 
they would leave these bouses alone thus 
as they arc ; then would those that spring up 
hereafter m Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride.’ 

“ There were foui' houses of unbumt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches ; and 
five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apai*t- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say they had leather curtains 
for tho doors. One could reach the roof with 
the hand. 

** The bouse of Hiiritha (Harisali) was next 
to that of Mahomet. Now whenever Maho- 
met took to him.self a new wife, he added 
another house to the row, and H&iitha was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the space beyond At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet suid 
to those about him : ‘ Verily, it suameth mo 
to turn Hkritha over and over again out of 
his house.’ 

“ Properties. 

“ There were seven gardens which Mukhei- 
rick the Jew left to Mahomet. Omar ibn Al 
Aziz, the Caliph, said that, when Governor 
of Medina, he ate of the fruit of these, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardens -foimed a portion of the con- 
fiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. They 
were afteiwards dedicated perpetually ta 
pious purposes. 

“ Mahomet had three other properties : — 

L The eonfiscated lands of the BauL 
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Sadhlr. The produce of these was appro- 
priated to his own wants. One of the plots 
was called Mashruba Omm Ibrahim, the 
* summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Ibrahim,* where the Prophet used to visit her. 

*• II. Fadak ; the fruits of this wcro reserved 
ne a fund for indigent travellers. 

“ in. The fifth shate, and the lands received 
by capitulation, in Kheibar. This was divided 
into three parts. Two were devoted for the 
benefit of the Moslems generally for State 
purposes) ; the proceeds of the thud, Maho- 
met assigned for the support of his own 
family and what remained over ho added to 
the fund for the use of the Moslems.” 

Lifp oj^ Mahomet^ by Wijliam Muir, Esq., 
London, 1861, vol. iv., p. 325.) 

(2) Dr. A. Spienger, Persian translator of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu- 
able review of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards his assumption of the prophetic 
office : — 

“ Up to his fortieth year, Mohammad de- 
voutly worshipped the gods of his fathers. 
The predominance of his imaginative powers, 
and his peculiar position, gave bini a tuin for 
religious meditation. He annually spent the 
month of Ramazafk in seclusion in a cave of 
Mount Hirti, where the Qorayshites used to 
devote themselves to ascetic exercises. In 
tliis* retreat ho passed a certain number of 
nights in prayers, fasted, fed the poor, and 
gave himself up to meditation ; and on his 
return to Makkah ho walked seven times 
round the Ka’bah before he wont to his own 
house. 

“ When ho was forty years of ago, the first 
doubts concerning idolatry arose m his mind. 
The true believers ascribe this crisis to a 
divine revelation, and therefore carefully con- 
ceal the circumstances which may have given 
the first impulse. It is likely that the eccen- 
tric Zaid, whom ho must have met in Mount 
Hira, first in.stilled purer notions respecting 
€k>d into his mind, and induced him to read the 
Biblical history. To abjure the gods, from 
whom he had hoped for salvation, caused a 
great struggle to Mohammad, and he bectame 
dejected and fond of solitude. Ho spent the 
greater part of his time in Hira, and came only 
occasionally Co Makkah for new provisions. 

** Undisturbed meditation increased ',his 
excitement, and his overstrained brafbs 
were, even in sleep, occupied with doubts and 
speculations. In one of his visions he saw an 
angel, who said to him, * Read.’ He answered, 

^ I am not reading.’ The angel laid bold of 
him and squeezed him, until Mohammad suc- 
ceeded in making an effort. Then bo released 
him, and said again, * Read,’ Mohammad 
answered, ‘ I am not reading.’ This was re- 
peated three times ; and at length the angel 
said, * Read in the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created man of congealed 
blood ; — I'ead, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is He w'ho has taught by the pen ^as re- 
vealed the Scriptures); it is He who has 
taught man what he does not know ’ These 
pre the initial words of 41 Surah of the Quran, 
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and the first revelation which MohntAIDild re^ 
ceived. If thi.s dream was as momentfiUB ts 
authentic traditions make it, it UlUst have 
been the crisis, which caused Mohainmftd to 
seek for truth in the books of the Jews and 
Christians. The words of the ailgel admit 
hardly any other sense After much hesita- 
iioii he determines to study the tenets of 
another faith, which was hostile to that of 
hi.s f.tthors. Ills resolve is sanctioned by a 
Msion, and be thanks the Creator, whom the 
Qor.iyshitcs always considered the greatest 
among their gods, for having sent a revela- 
tion to direct man. 

It is certain, however, that no Mnsalman 
will admit the sense which I give to these 
verses of the Quran ; and Mohammad himself, 
in the progress of his career, formally denied 
ha^ mg 1 ead any part of the Scriptures before 
tho Quran had been icvealod to him. This,, 
however, can only be true if he meant the 
first verges of the Qnran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above ; for in the following revela- 
tions he introduces the names of most pro- 
phets, he holds up their history as an ex- 
ample to the Makkians, he borrows expres- 
sions from the Bible which he admired Jor 
their sublimity, he betrays his acqaaintOlce 
with the gospels by referring to an erro- 
neously translated verso of St. John, for- a 
proof of hiB mission, and he frequently al- 
ludes to the legends of the Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the .Prophet Of the 
Gentiles obtained his knowledge of the 
Biblical hist>oiy? He answers the question 
himself : It is God who has revealed it to me. 
This assertion satisfies the believer, and in a 
hint to the inquirer m tracing the sources of 
his information. He would hardly hare 
hazarded it had he not obtained his instruc- 
tion under considerable secresy. The spirit 
of persecution at Makkah, which manifested 
Itself against Zaid, made caution necessary 
fur Mohammad, though originally he may 
have had no ulterior views, ^in making himself* 
acquainted with another faith. ' Yet with all 
his precautions, the Qorayshites knew enough 
of his history to disprove his pretensions. Ho 
himself confesses, in a Surah revealed at 
Makkah (Siirnb xxv. 5), that they said that the 
Quran was a tissue of falsehood ; that several 
people had assisted him ; and that he preached 
nothing more than what was contained in tho 
Asdtyr of tho Ancients,” which he used to 
write, from the dictation of his teachers, 
morning and evemng. Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammad ? It is not likely 
that be would have dared to declare before 
them-, that the doctrines which he had re- 
ceived from them bad been revealed to him ; 
nor is it likely that, had they been alive after 
the new religion had become triumphant, they 
would have allowed him to take all tha credit 
to himself. Those who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were his disciples ; but we 
find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
seoresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others. 1 am inclined to Ihink, therefore, tl^at 
his instructors died during his early career; 
and this suppositioo enables us to ascertain 
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the nAmen of Aome of them. The few speci- 
mens of the sayings of ZMd, which have been 
preserved, prove that Stohammad borrowed 
freely from him, not Only his tenets, but even 
his expressions ; and Zaid did not long sur- 
vive Mohammnd’s assumption of hfs office. 
It is likely that Waraqah, the cousin of Khn- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
Hrst to declare that the Gre.it Law [namus] 
would he rovalcd to him, and who expressed 
a wish to ASbint him during the persecutions 
to which every prophet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waraqah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimed his 
mission, The defence of the Prophet, that 
the man, of whom his countrymen said that 
he as-sisted him in writing the Quran, was a 
foreigner (Sfirah xvi. 105), and unable to 
write Ro pure Arabic as the language of the 
Quran was, leads us to suspect that one 
of hi^ chief authorities for the Biblical legends 
was 'Addas, a monk of Nineveh, who was 
settled at Makkah. (See Tafsivu 
on Surah xxv. 0.) And thole can bo no 
doubt that the Rabbins of the Hijaz com- 
municated to Mohammad their legends. The 
commentators upon the Quran inform its fuv- 
thor. that he used to listen to Jabrand Yasdr, 
two sword-manufACturers at Makkah, when 
they read the scriptures; and Ibn Ishnq says, 
that he had intercourse with 'Abdal-Rahman, 
a Chiistian of ZamamaL ; but wo must never 
forget that the object of these authorities, in 
auch matters, is not to Instruct their readers, 
but to mislead them. 

“ It is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, and from the commenta- 
tors on the Quran, that * Asdtyr of the 
Ancients ’ is the name of a book ; but we 
have v^ry little information as to its origin 
and contents. (Seo the Commentaries of nl- 
Baizfiwi and the Jalfilan on Siirah xxv.) 
That dogfmas W'erc propounded in it, besides 
Biblical legends, appears from soveral pas- 
sages of the Quran, where it is said that it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Surahs xxvii. 70, xlvl. 16.) Tt is also clear 
that it was known at ^lakkah before Moham-, 
mad ; for the Qorayshites told him that they 
and their fathers had been acquainted w'ith it 
before he taught it, and that all that bo 
taught was contained in it. (Surah Ixviii. 15.) 
Mohammad had, in all likelihood, besides, a 
version of portions of the RcriptUres, both of 
dlie gemiino and some of the apocryphal 
works ; for he refers his audience to them 
without reserve. Tabnry infoms us that 
when Mohammad first entered on his office, 
even his wife Khadyjah had read the scrip- 
tures, and was acquainted with the history of 
the prophets. (See Balnmy's tmiiRlation of 
Tabary in Persi.'iii.) 

“ In spite of three passages of the Qnrftn 
quoted aboVe^ the meaning of which they 
clumsily pervert, almost all modern Musal- 
man writers, and many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad knew rending or writing. 
GoCNd authors, however, particularly among 
tho. Shiahs, admit that ho knew rending; but 
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they say ha was not a skilful penman. Th» 
only support of the opinion of the former is 
one passage of tjhe Quran, ^rah vii. 156, in 
which Mohammad says that he was the Pro- 
])het -of the Ummis, and an Ummi himself. 
This word, they say, means illiterate; but 
others say it means a man who is not skilful 
m writing ; and others suppose it to mean a 
Makkian or an Arab. It is cldar that they 
merely guess, from the context, at the mean- 
ing of the word. Ummi is deriVod ■ from 
nmmah^ *■ nation * (Latin gens^ Greek ethnos), 
ana on comparing tho passages of the Quran, 
in which it occurs, it appears that it means^ 
gentile (Greek ethnivos). It is said in the 
Quran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
think there is no harm in wronging the 
Ummis. Imilm Sadiq observes (aigatu V- 
Qufiihf vol. ii. chapter 0, p. 2) on this passage, 
that the Arabs are meant under Ummis, and 
that they are called so, though they know 
writing, bec-aiiRO God had revealed no book to 
them, and had sent them no prophet. Several 
instances in which Mohammad did read and 
wiite arc iccorded by Bokhary, Nasay, and 
ctliers. It is, however, certain that ho wished 
to appear ignorant, in order to raise the ele- 
gance of the composition of the Quran into n 
miracle. 

» » 11 * # 

“ According to one record, the doubts, in- 
decision, and preparation of thePi’Ophet for 
his office hnsted seven years; and so sincere 
and intense were his meditations on matters 
of icligion, that they brought him to tho 
brink of madness. In tho Quran we can 
trace three phases in the progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry to the for- 
mation of a now creed. First, the religion of 
the Kab’ali, in which he sincOrely believed, 
seeilis to have formod’the principal subject of 
his meditations. The contemplation of nature, 
probably assisted by instruction, led him to 
the knowledge of tho unity of God; and there 
is hardly a \crse in the Quran which does not 
«how how forcibly he was struck with this 
truth. By satisfying the faith of his fathers, 
he jtried to reconcile it with the belief in one 
(iod; and for some time he considered the 
idols round the Ka’bah daughters of God, wlio 
intoiccde with Him for their worshippers. 
But he gave up this belief, chiefly because he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that 
(iod should have only daughters, which was 
ignominious in the 'eyes of an Arab ; and that 
niCft should havo sons, who reflect honour oh 
a family. IIo also connected the idolatrous 
worship of the black stone, and tho ceremo- 
nies of tho Haji, and almost all the other 
p.igan usages of tho Ilaramites, with their 
Abraham. This idea was not liis own The 
sceptics who preceded him hold the same 
opinion ; yet it was neither ancient nor gene- 
ral among the pagan Arabs. We And no con- 
nexion between the tenets of Moses and those 
of the Haramites ; and though Biblical names 
are very frequent among the Milsalmans, we 
do not find one iiiRtntice of their occunence 
among the pagans of the liijaz before Mo- 
hammad. 
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It has been mentioned that the vision in 
^hich he was ordered to read, caused him 
Anally to renounce idolati-y ; we are told that 
after this vision an intermission of revelation, 
called fatrahy took place, which lasted up- 
wards of two years. The meaning of fatrah 
is simply that, though this vision was a 
revelation, he did not assume his office for 
two or three years. It is certain that he 
composed many Surahs of the Quran during 
this time ; and it must have been during this 
period that the tenets of the Jews and Chris- 
tians seriously occupied his mind. Before 
the vision he was an idolater ; and after the 
fatrah he possessed the acquaintance with the 
scriptural history which we And in the 
Quran. Even after he had declared himself 
a prophet, be shewed, during the beginning 
of his career, a strong leaning^ towards, and a 
sincere belief in, the scriptures and Biblical 
legends ; but in proportion tb his sujccess he 
separated himself from the Bible. 

** This is the second phase in the progress 
of the Prophet’s mind. His belief in the 
scriptures does not imply that he ever be- 
longed to the Christian or Jewish Church. 
He never could reconcile his notions of God 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
the monkish institutions and sectarian dis- 
putes of the Christians. His creed was : 
* He is God alone, the Eternal God ; He has 
not begotten, and is not begottep ; and none 
is His equal.' (See Surah cxli.) Nothing, 
however, can be more, erroneous than to 
suppose that Mohammad was, at any period 
of his early career, a deist. Faith, when 
once extinct, cannot be revived ; and it was 
his enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made 
him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish 
and Christian religions, he bega'n to foim a 
system of faith of his own \ and this is the 
third phase of the transition period. For 
some time, it seems, he had no intention to 
preach it publicly, but circumstances, as well 
as the warm conviction of the truth of his 
creed, at length prevailed upon him to spread 
it beyond the circle of his family and friends. 

««Tho mental excitement of the Pi-ophet 
was much increased during the fatrahy and 
like the ardent scholar- in one of Schiller’s 
poems, who dared to lift the veil of truth, he 
was nearly annihilated by the light which 
broke in upon him. He usually wandered 
about in the hills near Makkah, and was so long 
absent, that on one occasion, his wife being 
afraid that he was lost, sent men in search of 
him. He suffered from hallucinations of his 
senses, and^, to Anish his sufferings, he several 
times contemplated suicide by throwing him- 
self down from a precipice. His friends were 
alarmed at his state of mind. Some con- 
sidered it as the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius ; others thought that he was a kahifiy 
or soothsayer ; but the majoiity took a less 
charitable view (see Surah Ixix. 40, xx. 6), 
and declared that he was insane ; and, as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to 
supernatural inAuence in the East, they said 
-that he was in the power of Satan and his 
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agents, the jinn. They called in exorcists.; 
and he himself doubted the soundness of his 
mind. < I hear a sound,’ he said to his 
* and see a light. I am afraid there are jinn 
in me.’ And on other ocpasiona he said, * 1 
am afraid 1 am a kahin* *God will never 
allow that such should befall thee,’ said Kha- 
dyjah ; < for thou keepest thy engagements, 
and assistest thy relations.’ According to 
some accounts, she added, * Thou wilt be the 
prophet of thy nation.’ And, 'in order to re* 
move every doubt, she took him to her 
cousin Waraqah ; and he said to her, * I see 
thou (i.e. thy explanation) art correct; the 
cause of the excitement of thy husband is 
the coming ^o him of the great nomos, law, 
which is like the nomos of Moses. If I 
should be alive when he receives Us mission, 
1 would assist him; for I believe in him.’ 
After this Ehadyjah went to the monk, ’Addas, 
and he conArmed what Waraqah had said. 
Waraqah died soon after, before Mohammad 
entered on his mission. 

** The words of Mohammad,,* I am af 'aid I 
am a kahin,’ require some explanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
bebeved in kahins, soothsayers ; and even in 
our days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired persons than other equally un- 
civilized nations. Such a bebef is so neces- 
sary a limitation of the personal freedom' of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounds, 
that I consider it as the offspring of bberty. 
Even the moat refractory spirit sees no humi- 
liation in confessing his wrong-doings to a 
helpless seer, and in submitting to his deci- 
sions ; and by doing so, if he has embroiled 
. himself, he can retnm to peace with himself 
and with society. We Ana, therefore, in the 
ancient history of Arabia, that litigation? 
were frequently referred to celebrated kahius. 
These, it would appear, were eccentric per- 
sons, of great cunning, and not- without genius. 
The specimens which .we have of their 
oracles are obscure, aud'usually in rhymed 
prose and incoherent sentences ; and they are 
frequently preceded by a heavy oath to the 
truth of what they say, like some of the 
Surahs of the Quran. - It was believed that 
they knew what was Concealed from the 
eyes of the common mortals ; but they were 
looked upon with awe; for the Arabs con- 
A^eived that they were possessed by, or albed 
with, Satan and the jinn. The evil spirits 
used to approach the gates of heaven by 
stealth, to pry into .the secrets which were 
b^ing transacted between God and the angels, 
and to convey them to the kahins. Existing 
prejudices left no alternative to Mohammad 
but to proclaim himself a prophet who was 
inspired by God and His angels, or to be con- 
sidered a kahin possessed by Satan and his 
agents the jinn. 

**Khadyjah and her friends advised him to 
adopt the former course ; and, after some he- 
sitation, he followed their advice, as it would 
appear, with his own conviction. ,His purer 
notions of the Deity, his amoral conduct, his 
predilection for religious speculations, and 
I nis piety, were proofs sufficiently .strong to 
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convince nn affectionate ^ife that tbe super- 
natural mtlucnce, under \vhieli he vras, came 
from heaven. But, as the pagan Arabs had 
very imperfect notions of divine inspiration, 
it was necosdury for him to prove to them, 
by the history of tho prophets, that some 
aeers were inspired by God . and to this end, 
he devoted moro than two-thirds of tho 
Quran, to Biblioal legends, most of which he 
has so Well adapted to his own ease, that if wo 
substitute the name of Mohammad for Moses 
and Abraham, we have his own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, m order to remove 
every doubt as to the cause of his excite- 
ment, Mohammad auhsequontly maintained, 
that since ho had assumed his office, heaven 
was surrounded by a strong guard of angebs . 
and if tbe jitm venture to ascend to its pre 
oincts, a darning dart, that is to say, a shoot- 
ing star, IS thrown at them, and they are pre- 
cipitated to tho lower regions; and, there- 
fore, the kahina ceased with the commence- 
ment of his mission. 

" The declaration of Waraqah. and of tbe 
monk 'Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upon him, and the faith of his wife, 
neither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
they sufficient courage to Mohammad to 
declare himself publicly the messenger of 
God ; on the contrary, they increased the 
morbid state of his mind. A fatalist, as ho 
wab, it was a hallucination and a Ht which 
decided higi to follow their advice One day. 
whilst he was wandering about in the hills 
near Makkah, with the intention to destroy 
himself, he heard a voice ; and, on raising 
hii bead, he beheld Qnbriel, between heaven 
and earth ; and the angel assured him that 
he was the prophet of Qod, This hallucina- 
tion is one of the few clearly stated miracles 
to which he appeals in the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in that book, to his 
fits, during which bis followers believe that 
he received the revelations. This bears out 
the account of Waqidy, which 1 have followed, 
and proves that it was rather the exalted 
state of his mind, than his fits, which caused 
his friends to believe in his missipn. Fright- 
ened by this apparition, he retimed home , 
and. feeling unwell, he called for covering. 
He had a* fit, and they poured cold w'ater 
upon him , and when he was recovering 
from it, he received the revelation, * O thou 
covered, arise aud preach, and mSguify thy 
Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly every 
abomination*; and henceforth, we are told, 
he received revelations without ftatenniasion ; 
tnat is to say, tho fatrah was at an end, and 
he assumed hia office * 

** This crisis of Mohammad’s struggles 
bears a strange resemblance to the opening 
scene of Goethe's Faust. He paints, in that 
admirable di-auia, the struggles of mind 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real — from youth to 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
rises from their own bosoms, and is the voice 
c.' the ronacionaness of their sincerity and 


warmth in seeking for truth ; and in both, 
after this crisis, the enthusiasm ebbs gra- 
dually down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously 'sacrifice thou faith in God to 
self-aggrandisemont. In this respect the re- 
semblance of the second pail of Faust to 
Mohammad's cureei at Ma^inali complete. 
As tbe period of transition in the lilo of 
tho Prophet has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Europe, Goethe's general picture 
of this period, in the life-of entliusiaht.s, is like 
a piediction in reference to the individual 
case of Mohammad 

“ Some authors consider the fits of the 
Prophet H^*the principal evidence of liis uiis- 
.Hioii. and it is therefore nccciisary to say a 
few words on them. They were preceded 
by a gieat dopressiun of spirits; ho w.i.s 
despondent, and his face was clouded , and 
they were iisheicd in by ooldiieMS of the 
extremities and shivering. Ho shook, if 
ho weie sufienng of ague, and called out for 
covering His mind was in a most puiiifully 
excited state. He hcaid a tinkling in his eais, 
as if bells were ringing; or a humming, as if 
bees were swarming round his head , and his 
lips quivered; bu^this motion was undoi the 
control of volition^ If the attack piocecded 
beyond thi.s stage, his oyoa hecanie fixed and 
staring, and tho motions ol his bead became 
convulsive and^aulomatic. At length, pei- 
spiration broke out, which coveied his face 
in large drops, nnd with this ended the 
attack Sometimes^ however, if ho had a 
violent lit, ho fell comatose to the ground, 
like B person who is intoxicated ; and (at 
least at a lattei period of his life) his face 
was flushed, and his lospiration stertorous, 
and he remained in that state for some time. 
The bystanders sprinkled nater in his face, 
but he himself fancied that he would derive 
a great benefit from being cupped on the 
head This is all the information which I 
have been able to collect concerning tho fits 
of Mohammad. It wilj be observed that we 
have no distinct account of a paroxysm bo- 
twecQ the one which he had In his infancy, 
and tho one after which he .assumed hi.s 
office. It is likely that up to his forty-foui'th 
year they were not habitual. Tho alarm of 
tbe nurse, under whoso care ho had been two 
years before be had tho former of these two 
fits, shews that it was the first, and the age and 
circumstances under winch Lc had it, render 
it likely that it was solitary, and caiiaed by 
the heat of the sun and gastric irritation. 
The fit after which ho assumed his office 
was undoubtedly brought on by long ^con- 
tinued aud increasing mental excitement, and 
by his ascetie exercises. Wo know that ho 
used frequently to and that ho some- 
times devoted the greater pai-t of the night 
to prayer. Tho bias of the Musalmans is to 
gloss over tho aberration of mind, and the 
intention to commit suicide, of thcii prophet 
Most of his biographers pass over tbe transi- 
tion period in silence, We may, therefore, be 
justified in stretching the scanty information 
which we can glean from them to the utmost 
extent, and in supposing that he was foi 
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Homo time a eomplote maniac ; and that the 
fit after which ho nssnmed his office was a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insanity. This 
disease is sometimes accompanied by such 
interesting psychical phenomena, that oven 
in' modern tunes it has given lise to many 
superstitious opinions. After this paroxysm 
the fits became habitual, though the moral ex- 
citement cooled down, and they assumed more 
and more an epileptic character.” (The Life 
nf Mohammad from Origtnaf Sources^ by A. 
dprenger, M.D., part i., Allahabad, 1851, 
p.5)49.) 

Dr. Mnreus Dodds, in liis Mohamm/ed^ 
nHodhat and Christ” says : — 

** But is Mohammed in no sense a prophet ? 
Certainly be had two of the most important 
characteristics of the prophetic order. He 
saw truth about God which his fellow-men 
did not see, and he had an irresistible ihward 
impulse to publish this truth. In respect of 
this latter qualification, Mohammed may 
stand comparison with the most courageous 
of the heroic prophets of Israel. For the 
truth’s sake be usked his life, he suffered 
doily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishmedt, the loss of property, of the 
goodwill of his fellow-citizens, and of the 
confidence of his friends; he suffered, in 
short, as much as any man can suffer short 
of death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes- 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. * Though they array against 
me the sun on the right-hand and the moon 
on the left, I cannot renounce my pui*poBe.' 
And it was this persistency, this belief in his 
call, to proclaim the unity of Qod, which was 
the making of Islam. 

** Other men haxn-been monotheists in the 
midst of idolaters, but no other man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistio 
religion. The distinction^ in his case was his 
resolution that other men should believe. If 
wc .ask what it was that made Mohammed 
aggressive and proselytizing, where other 
men hod been content to cherish a solitary 
faith, we must answer that it was nothing 
else than the depth and force of his own 
conviction of the truth. To himself the dif- 
ference between one God and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly lumps of 
stone or wood, was simply inbnite. The one 
creed was death and darkness to him, the 
other life and light. It is useless seeking for 
motives in such a case— for ends to serve and 
selfish reasons for his speaking ; the impossi- 
bility with Mohammed was to keep silence. 
His acceptance of the office of teacher of his 
people was anything hut the ill-advised and 
sudden impulse of a light -mindod vauity or 
ambition. His own convictions had been 
reached only after long years of lonoly mcntnl 
agony, and of a doubt and clistractioii bor- 
doring on madness, Who can doubt the 
earnestness of that search afteriu'utli and the 
living God, that drove the affluent merchant 
from his comfortablo home and his fond wife, 
to make his abode for months at a time in the 
dismal cavo oil Moimt HiTa'? If wo respect 


the shrinking of Isaiah or Jeremiah from tjie 
heavy task of proclainung unwelcome truth, 
we must also respect tho keen sensitiveness 
of Mohammed, who was so burdened by this 
same responsibility, and so persuaded of his 
incompotency for the task, that at times he 
thought his new feelings and thoughts were a 
snare of tho Devil, and at times he would fain 
have rid himself of all further struggle by 
casting himself from a friendly precipice. 
His rolling his head in his mantle, the sound 
of the ringing of bells in his cars, his sobbing 
like a young camel, the sudden grey hairs 
which be himself ascribed to the terrific 
Suras — what were all these bat so many 
physical signs of nervous organization over- 
strained b^ anxiety and thought? 

“His giving himself out as a prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin- 
cere, but probably correct in the sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt thkt 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply con- 
cerned all around him to receive, and be 
knew that these thoughts were given him by 
God, although not, as^O shall see, a revela- 
tion strictly so called. His mistake by no 
means lay in his supposing himself to be 
called upon by God to speak for Him and in- 
troduce a better religion, hat it lay in his gra- 
dually coming to insist quite as mneh on 
men’s accepting him aa a prophet as on their 
accepting tne great truth he preached. He 
was. a prophet to hia countrymen in so far 
as he proclaimed the unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient grotind for hia claiming to 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
loss for his assuming tho lordship over them 
in all matters civil as w§}l. The modesty 
and humility apparent in him, so long as his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra- 
dually gives way to the presomptuonsneBB 
and arrogance of a mind turned more to a 
- sense of its own importance To put tHo 
second article of the Mohammedan creed on 
the same level as the first, to make it as 
essential that men should believe in the mis- 
sion of Mohammed as in the unity of God, 
was an ignorapt, incongruous, and false com- 
bination. Had Mohazmed known his own 
ignorance ^s well aa hia knowledge, the 
world woul3 have bad one religion the less, 
and Christianity would have had one more 
reformer.” (MQhammed^ Bvddhat and Christy 
p. 17.) 

(4) Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, “ The 
Hero as Prophet,” says 

“Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was not a sensual man. Wo 
shall err widely if we consider this man ns a 
compnon voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
enjoyments— nay, on enjoyments of any kind. 
His household was of the frngalest, his com- 
mon diet barley -bread-nnd water; sometimes 
for months there was not a fire once lighted 
on his hearth. They record with just pride 
that he would mend his own shoes, patch his 
own cloak. A poor hard-toiling, ill-provided 
man; careless of what vulgar men toil for. 
Not a bad man, I should say; something 
better in him than hunger of any sort— or 
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Ibeae wild Arab men figbtin£f and jostling 
three and twenty years at his hand, in close 
contact with him' always, would not have 
reverenced him so 1 These were wild men, 
bursting ever and anon into quarrel, into all 
kinds of fierce sincerity; without right, worth, 
and manhood, no man could have commanded 
them. They called him Prophet, you say? 
Why, he stood there face to faoe with them ; 
bare, not enshrined in any my8t:ery, visibly 
clouting his own clpak, cobbling his own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst of them, they must have seen what 
kind of a man he was, let him be called what 
you like I No emperor with his tiaras was 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own 
clouting. During three end twenty years of 
rough actual trial, 1 find something of a veri- 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“His last words are a prayer, broken 
ejaculations of a heart struggling-up in trem- 
bling hope towards its Maker. We cannot 
say his religion made him worse ; it made 
him better ; good, not bad. Generous things 
are recorded of him; when he lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own 
dialect, everyway sincere, and yet equivalent 
to that of Christians : * The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.* He answered in like manner of 
Said, his emancipated well-beloved slave, the 
second of the believers Said had fallen in 
the wai' of T&bfic, the first of Mahomet’s 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
was well. Said had done his Master’s work. 
Said had now gone to his Master ; It was all 
well with Said. Yet Said’s daughter found 
him w'eeping over the body ; the old gray- 
haired man melting in tears ! What do I 
see? said she. You see a friend weeping over 
his friend. He went out for the last time 
into the mosque two days before his death ; 
asked, If he had injured any man ? Let bis own 
back bear the stripes. If he owed any man ? 
A voice answered, ‘ Yes, me ; three drachms, 
borrowed on such an occasion.’ Mahomet 
ordered them to be paid. * Better be in shame 
now,* said he, * than at the Day of Judgment.’ 
You remember Kadijah, and the ‘ No by 
Allah ! * Traits of this kind show us the 
genuine man, the brother of us ,al1, brought 
visible through twelve centuries, the veritable 
son of our common Mother.** {Lectures on 
Heroes^ p. 66 ) 

(5) The Rev. Dr. Badger remarks : — 

**With respect to the private as distinct 
from the public character of Muhammad, 
from the time of his settlement at al-Madinab, 
it does not appear to have deteriorated, except 
in one particular, from- what it had been prior 
to tho flight from Mecca. He was still frugal 
m his habits, generous and liberal, faithful to 
his associates, treasured up the loving me- 
mory of absent and departed friends, and 
awaited his last summons with fortitude and 
flnbmissicn. That he entertained an exces- 
sive passion for women, was lustful, if you 
will, cannot be dwied ; but the fourteen 
wives whom from first to last he married, 
.and his eleven (? two: see ifUHAMiL4D*0 
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WTVBs) froncubines, figure favonrsbly by the 
side of David^s six wives anil numerous con- 
cubines (2 Sam. V. 1.^; 1 Ghron. iii. 1-9 ; xiv. 
3), Solomon’s 700 wives and 300 concubines 
(1. Kings xi. 3), and Rehoboam’s eighteen 
wives and sixty concubinos (2 Chron. xi. 21), 
a plurality expressly forbidden to the sove- 
reign of Israel, who was commanded not to 
multiply wives to himself, (Deut. xvii. 17.) 

**lt is not so much his polygamy, consider- 
ing all the circvimstances of the case, which 
justly lays Muhammad open to reproach, but 
his having dollbcratoly infringed one of his 
own alleged divine revelations, which re- 
stricted the number of wives to * four and no 
more * (Sui-a iv. 3) ; also, for having in the 
first instance dallied with Zainab, the wife 
of his freedman and adopted son Zaid-ibii- 
Harithah, who complacently divorced her in 
order that she might e-spouse' the Pi'ophet. 
In this case, moreover, ns has already been 
related, be adduced the authority of God as 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thence- 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, the mar- 
riage of a man with the divorced wife of his 
adopted son, which up to that time had been 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
may be adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter of polygamy, there is no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and impiety in the case 
of Zainab.” 

(U) Sir William Muir says 

“ I would warn the reader against seeking 
topoiiiay in his mind a character in all its 
parts consistent with itself as the character 
of Mahomet. The truth is, that the strangest 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
the wont of human nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophet. The student of the history 
will trace for himself how tho pure and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased by a half-unconscious 
self-deception, and how in this process truth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 
these opposite principles often co-cxistihg 
even as active agencies in his conduct. The 
reader will observe that simultaneously with 
the anxious desire to oxtinguish idolatry, 
and to promote religion and virtue in the 
world, there was nurtured by the Piophet in 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in tho end, assuming to be the favourite 
of Heaven, he justified himself by * revela- 
tions * from God in the most flagrant breaches 
of morality. He will remark that while 
Mahomet cherished a kind and tender dispo- 
sition, * weeping with them that wept,’ and 
binding to his person the hearts of his fol- 
lowers by the ready and self-denying ofEces 
of love and friendship, ho could yet take 
pleasure in cruel and perfidious assassination, 
could gloat over the massacre of nn entire 
tribe, and savagely consign tho innocent babe 
to the fires of hell Inconsistencies such as 
these continually present themselves from the 
period of Mahomet’s arrival at Medina, and 
it is by the study of these inconsistencies 
that his character must be rightly compre- 
hended. The key to many difficulties of 
'this description may be found, I believe, in 
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tbe chapter * on the belief of Mahomet in his 
own inspiration.' When once he had dared 
to forge the name of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of his own wor^a and 
actions, the germ was laid from which the 
errors of his after life freely and fatally deve- 
loped themselves.” {Life of Mahomet ^ new 
ed. p. 635.) 

(7) Mr. Bos worth Smith, in his Molianimed 
and Mohammedanism^ says : — 

“ Mohammed did not, indeed, himself con- 
quer a world like Alexander, or Csosar, or 
Napoleon. He did not himself weld together 
into a homogeneous whole a vast system of 
states like Charles the Great. He was not a 
philosophic king, like Marcus Aurelius, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
by pure reason the world of thought for cen- 
turies with a more than kingly power ; he 
was not a legislator for nil mankind, nor even 
the highest pait of it, like Justinian; nor 
did he cheaply earn the title of the Great by 
being the first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantine, from the setting to the rising 
sun. He was not a universal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

“Nor was he the apostle of the highest 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Boniface, like Leo or Alfred 
the Great. He was less, indeed, than most of 
these in one or two of the elements that go 
to make up human greatness, but he was 
also greater. Half Christian and half Pagan, 
half civilised ajid half barbarian, it was 
given to him in a marvellous degree to unite 
the peculiar cxcelloncoa of the one with the 
peculiar excellences of the other. ‘ I have seen,’ 
said the ambassador sent by the triumphant 
Quraish to the despised exile at Medina — ‘I 
have seen the Persian Chosrocs and the 
Greek Heracliua sitting upon their thrones , 
but never did I see a man ruling his equals 
as docs Mohammed.' 

“ Head of the State as well as of the Church, 
he was Ca*sar and Pope in one , but he was 
Pope w’ithout the Pope’s pretensions, Caesar 
without the legions of Caesar. Without a 
standing army, without a. body-guard, with- 
out a palace, without a fixed revenue ; if ever 
any man had the right to say that he ruled 
by a right divine, it was Mohammed, for he 
bad all the power without its instruments, 
and without its supports. 

« * * * * 

“ By a fortune absolutely unique in his- 
tory. Mohammed is a three-fold founder — of 
a nation, of an empire, and of a religion. 
Illiterate himself, scarcely , able to read or 
write, he w’as yet the author of a book which 
IS a poem, 4 code of laws, a Book of Common 
Prayer, and a Bible in one, and is reverenced 
to this day by a sixth of the whole human 
race, as a miracle of purity of style, of wis- 
dom, and of truth. It was the one miracle 
claimed by Mohammed — his standi^ miracle 
he called it ; and a miracle indeed it is. But 
looking at the circumstances of the time, at 
the unbounded reverence of bis followers, and 
comparing him with the Fathers of tb'* 
Church or with media) val saints, to my min 1 
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the most miraculous thing about Mobaxnmed 
is, that he never claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles. Whatever he had said he could 
do, his disciples would straightway have seen 
him do. They could not help attributing to 
him miraculous acts which he never did, and 
which he always denied he could do. What 
more crowning proof of his sincerity is 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
claimed for himself that title only with which 
he had begun, and which the highest philo- 
sophy and the truest Christianity will one 
day, I venture to believe, agree in yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a very Prophet of 
God.” {Mohammed and Mohammedanism* 
p. 340.) 

(8) Major Robert Durie Osborn, in his 
Islam under the Arabs^ says : — 

He (Muhammad) was brought face to 
face with the question which every spiritual 
reformer has to meet and consider, against 
which so many noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. Will not the end justify the mean^? 

*• Here am I a faithful servant of God, eager 
only to enthrone Him in the hearts of men, 
and at the very goal and termination of my 
labours I am thwai-ted b}' this incapacity to 
work a miracle. It is true, as these infidels 
allege, that the older prophets did possess 
this power, and I, unless the very reason and 
purpose of my existence is to, be made a 
blank, must also do something wonderful. 
But w'hat kind of miracle ? In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that the Qur'an itself 
was that constantly-recurring miracle they 
were seeking after. Had they ever heard 
these stones of Noah, Lot, Abraham, Joseph, 
Zacharias, Jesus, and others? No; neither 
had he. They w'erc transcripts made from 
the ‘ preserved Table,’ that stood before the 
throne of God. The archangel Gabriel had 
revealed them to Muhammad, written in pure 
Arabic, for the spiritual edification of the 
Quraish. Thus in the twelfth Surah, where he 
details at great length an exceedingly ridicu- 
lous history of Joseph, ho commences the 
narrative with these words, as spoken by 
God * 

* Those are signs of the clear Book. 

An Arabic Qur’an have we sent it down, 
that ye might understand it.' 

And at the close of the Surah, we are told 

* This is one of the secret ||istones which 
we reveal unto thee. Thou wast not pre- 
sent with Joseph's brethren when they 
conceived their design and laid their plot : 
but the greater part of men, though thou 
long for it, will not believe. Thou shalt 
not ask of them any recompenso for this 
message. It is simply an instruction for all . 
mankind.’ 

And, again, in the Lxviith Surah, ho declares 
respecting the Qur’an : — 

< It is a missive from the Lord of the 
worlds. 

But if Muhammad had fabricated con- 
cerning us any sayings. 

We had surely seized him by the right 
hand, * 

And had cat through the vein of his neck. ‘ 
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It woqM be easy to maltiply Q3:traet9 of 
fiimilar purport; but the above will flufflce 
by way of illartration. There are modern 
biojn’apbers of the Prophet who would have 
US Miove that he was not conscious of falso- 
hood when making these assertions. He was 
under a hallucination, of course, but he be- 
lieved what ho said. Thin to me is incredible. 
The legends in the Qur'an are derived chiefly 
from Talmudic sources. Muhammad must 
have loni'iied them from some Jew resident' in 
or near Mekka. To work tliem up into the 
form of rhymed Surahs, to put his own pecu- 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa- 
triarchs, the Virgin Mniy, and the infant 
Jesus (who talks like a good Moslem tho 
moment after his birth), must have required 
time., thought, nnd Is hour It is not possible 
that the man who had done this could have 
forgotten all about it, and believed that those 
legends had been brought to him ready pre- 
pared by an angelic visitor. Muhammad was 
guilty of falsehood under circumstances 
where ho deemed tho end justified the 
means.” {Islam under ihe Arabs, p. 21.) 

^9) The character of Muhammad is a his- 
tone problem, and many have been the con- 
jectures as to his motives and designs. Was 
he an impostor, a fanatic, or an honest man 
— “a very prophet of God”? And the pro- 
blem might have for ever remained unsolved, 
had not the Prophet himself appealed to the Old 
nnd New Testaments in proof of his mission. 
This is the crucial test, established b^ the 
Prophet himself. He claims to be weighed 
in the balance witb the divine Jesua 

Objection has often been made to the 
manner in which Christian divines have a{- 
tacked the private character of Muhammad 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Muham- 
mad on account of his private vices, when you 
receive os inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
n David, or a Solomon ? Missionaries should 
not, as a rule, attack tho character of Mu- 
hammad in dealing with Islam; it rouses 
opposition, and is an offensive line of argu- 
ment. ^till, in forming an estimate of his 
prophetic claims, we maintain that the cha- 
racter of Muhammad is an important consi- 
deration. We readily admit that bad men 
have sometimes been, like Balaam and 
others, the divinely appointed organs of insui- 
ration; but in the case of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctioned and encou- 
raged his own vices. That which ought to 
have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, 
the cover of the Prophers depravity. But 
how different it is in tho case of the true 
prophet David, where, in the words of inspi- 
ration. he lays bare to public gaze the enor- 
mity of his own crimes. The deep contrition 
of his inmost soul is manifest in every line — 
** 1 acknowledge my transgression, and my sin 
is ever before me : against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight.” 

The best defenders of the Arabian Pro- 
phet are obliged to admit that the matter of 
Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of Mary, 
the Coutic slave, are “an indelible stain ” 


'upon his memory ; that “ he is onee or twice 
untrue to the kind nnd forgiving disposition of 
his best nature ; that he is once <»r twice un- 
relenting in the punishment of his personai 
enemies ; and that he is guilty even more 
than once of conniving i^t the assassination 
of inveterate opponents”; but they give no 
satisfactory explanation or apology for all this 
being done unaer the supposed sanction of God 
in tho Qur'an. 

In forming nn estimate of Muhammad's 
prophetical -pretensions, it must be remem- 
bered that he did not claim to be the founder 
of a new religion, but merely of a new cove- 
nant. He IS the last and greatest of all 
God's prophets. He is sent to' convert tho 
world to the ono true religion which God 
had before revealed to the five great law- 
givers — ^Adnm, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus ! The creed of Muhammad, thoi'efore, 
claims to supersede that of the Lord Jesus. 
And it is here that we take our stand. We 
give Muhammad credit as a warrior, us a legis- 
lator, as a poet, as a man of uncommon genius 
raising himself amidst great opposition to the 
pinnacle of renown; we admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the greatest heroes th^ 
world has ever seen ; but when we consider 
his claims to supersede the mission of the 
divine Jesus, we strip him of hia borrowed 
plumes, nnd reduce him to the condition of 
an impostor ! For whilst he has adopted and 
avowed his belief m the sacred books of the 
Jew and the Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and cun*ency which his ai^thority 
and influence could impart, he has attempted 
to rob Christianity of every distinctive truth 
which it possesses — its divine Saviour, its 
Heavenly Oomforter, ita two Sacraments, its 
pure code of social morals, its spirit of love 
and truth — and has written his own refuta- 
tion and condemnation with his own hand, by 
professing to confirm the divine oraoles which 
sap the very foondations of his religious 
system. We follow the Prophet in his self- 
asserted mission from tho cave of Hire' to 
the closing scene, when he dies in the midst 
of the lamentations of his harim, and the 
contentions of his friends — the visions of 
Gabriel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemjilatecl suicide, the assumption of the 
prophetic ofilce, his struggles with Makkan 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madinah, bis trium- 
phant entry into Makkah — and whilst wo 
wonder at the genius of the hero, we pause 
at every stage and inquire, “Is this the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to claim 
universal dominion, to the suppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of Chriatianity itself ? ’* 
Then it is that the divine nnd holy cha- 
racter pf Jesus rises to our view, and the 
inquiring mind sickens at the thought of the 
beloved, the pure, the lowly Jesus giving 
place to that of the ambitious, the sensual, 
the time-serving hero of Arabia. In the 
^ study of Islam, the character of Muhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at every 
stage ; but in the contemplation of the Chris- 
tian system, whilst we everywhere read! of 
Jesus, and see the reflection of His image in 
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everything we road, the heart rcroK 'in tho 
contemplation, tho inner pulnationH of our . 
spiritual life bound within us at the study of 
a character so divine, so pure. I 

We are not insensible to the beauties of tho 
ljur'an as a litorary pioduction (although 
they have, without doubt, lieen overrated); 
blit as wo adniiio it.s coiweptions of the 
Divine nature, its deep and fervent trustT in i 
the power of (xod, its frequent deep moral | 
-earnestness, and its sententious wisdom, we i 
would gladly rid oui selves of nur jecollec- ' 
lions of the Prophet, his licentious harim, • 
his sanguinary bnttlc-Kelds, his ambitious , 
schemes, whilst as we pci use the Christian 
Sciiptures, wo find tlic grand ccntial charm • 
in the divine charactci of its Kuundcr It is 
the divine character of Jesus wliicb gives 
fragiance to IIin words ; it is the divine form 
■of Jcsu.s which shines thiough all lie says or 
does, it IS the divine life of Jesus which is 
the gieat central point in Cospol history 
How, then, we ask, can tho creed of Muham- 
mad, tho son of ‘Abdu ’llah, supeisedc and 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God ? And • 
it is a remarkable coincidence that, whilst the I 
founder of Islam died feeling that he bad but | 
imperfectly fulHlled his mission, the Foundei 
of Christianity died in the full couaciousncRs 
that His wuik was done — “It is finished.'' 

It was in professing to produce a revelation 
which sfiould supersede that uf^Jesus, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own refuta- 
tion. (Hughes, Notes oh Muhammadamtm, 
p. 2.) 

MUHAMMAD The title 

of the XLViith Surah of the Qur'an, in the 
second verso of which the woid occuib 
Believe in what bath been revealed to Mu 
hammad.” 

The name Muhammad occurs only in three 
more places in the Qur'an . — 

•Surah lii. 138 “ Muhammad is but an 

Apostle of God ’’ 

Surah xxxiii 40. “Muhammad is not the 
father of any of >oui men, but the Apostle of 
-God, and the Seal of the Piopbets. ' 

Surah xlviii. 20 - “ Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

MUHAMMAD, The Wivets of. 
Arabic aUazwdju 'l-mutahhanU 

i.c. “ The pure wives.” Ac- 
cording' to tho Traditions, Muhammad took 
to himsolf eleven lawful wives, and two con- 
•culiincs. (See Afajnui^u 'l-Bihai, p. 528.) 

(1) Khadxjah a Quraish lady, the 

daughter of KhuwMilid ibn Asad. Sho was u 
rich widow lady, who had been twice niarriod. 
She was married to Muhammad yheii he was 
25 years old, and slio warf 40 years, and re- 
mained hid only wife foi^ twenty-Hvo yeais, j 
until she died (a.i>. CIO)', aged C5, Muhain- j 
mad being 50 years old. Sho bore Mu- . 
hammad two sons, al-Qusim and ‘Abdu > 
'Huh, suruumed at-Taliir and nt-Taiyib, and ' 
iour daughters, Zainab, Ruqaiynh, Fatimah, 
and L'lxmiu KuKum. Of these children, only 
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PaUmah (the wife of AH) survived Muham- 
mad. 

(2) Saadah (Ej^), daughter of Zama'ab, 
tho widow of as-Sflkriin Qiuaish and one of 
the CompanioDK). Mamed about two months 
after the death of Khadijah 

(3) ^Ayishah (AJLiVa), the rdaughtev of Abfi 
Dakr She was betrothed when she was only 
7 years old, and was mi'll'! ied at 10, about the 
ninth month aftci the tliglit to al-Madinab. 

(4) Juivdiriyah a widow, tho 

daughter of al-Hans ibn Abi Zirar, the chief 
of the Banu Mustaliq. Muhammad laiihomed 
hei from a citizen who had lixed her ransom 
at nine ounces of gold It is related that 
‘Ayishah said, “ No woman was ever a greater 
blessing to her people than this Juwairiyah.” 

(5) Ha/$ah (JL«Aa.). the daughter of ‘Umar. 
She was the widow of Khunais, an early con- 
vex t to Islam Muhammad man'iod her about 
six months after her foimei husband's death. 

(^C) Zainah^ the daughter of Khuicaimah 
Ihc widotv of Muham- 
mad's cousin ‘Ubaidab, who was killed at the 
battle of Badi She was called the “ Mother 
of the Poor.” Ummii '/-J/asa^in, on account of 
hci OHIO of dobtitute converts She died 
befoie Muhammad. 

(I) Ummii Salimah (iV^l.^ widow of 

Abu Salima h, one of the Refugees, who was 
wounded at the battle of Uhud. and alter- 
waids died of bib wounds. 

(8) Zainab the daughtei of Juhah (*^^1 
wife of Muhammad's adopted 
son Zajd Zaid divoiced her to please the 
Piophet She was (being the wife of an 
adopted son) unlawful to him, but Surah 
xxxiii. 3(i w'as produced to bettle the dif- 
ficulty 

G**) -Nf/ lyoVi daughter of Hnyi ibn 

Akhtab, the widow of Kinanah, the Khaibar 
chief, who cruelly P^^l death. It w’as 
said that Muhammad wished lo divorce hei, 
but •'be I'cgged that her turn might be givcu 
to *A \ Lsh.ih 

(10) Ummu Hdbxbak ^1), the 

daughter of Abii Siifyan and the widow of 
‘Ubaidu llah, one of tho “ Fom- Enquiiers,” 
w'ho, uftci emigrating as a Muslim to Abys- 
sinia, bad embraced Chri.stianity there, and 
died in the profession of that faith. 

( II ) Mmmunuh (^^ 41 ^)* the daughter of 
Al-Harj.s and widowed kinswoman of ^luhaiii- 
mad, and the sistoi-in-law' of nl-'Abbils. She 
IS said to have been 51 seals of age when she 
married Muhammad. 

Muhammad's concubines were; — 

(1) Mary the Copt ^^U). A 

Olifistiun^slave-giil sent to Muhammad 113 '- al- 
Muqnuqis, tho Roman Governor in Egypt. 
Sho became the mother of a son by Muham- 
mad. ntinicd Ibiahim, who died 3 'oiing. 

( 2 ) RVidnah (&>Wj), a Jewess, whose hus- 
band bad perished in the massacre of the 
Banu Quraizah. She deigned the summons 
to conversion, and continued a Jesv ; hut it is 
sAid bhe embraced Islam before her death. 
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At the time of Mnh^mmad's death, he had 
nine iviTeB and two oononbines living, ($i- 
bUM 7-Btt^drt, p. 798), Khadijah and Zainab 
bint ^naaimah having died before him. 

AoooToing to the Shl*ahs, Muhammad had, 
in all, twenty-two wives. Eight of these 
never oonsummated the man-iage. Their 
names are ‘Aliyah bint Zabyan, Fatilah bint 
Qais, Fatimah bint Zahh^. Asma' bmt 
Kana*§n, Mulaikah bint Suwaid, Lailab bint 
ffljatib, and Shabah bint ^ilah. Twelve were 
9Sy married. Their names are Khadijah, 
Saudah, Hind (or Ummu Sabmah), *Ayiahah, 
Haffiah, Zainab bint Jahsh, Ramalah bint 
Abi Sufyan (or Ummu Habibah), Maimilnah, 
Zainab bint ‘Umais, Juwairiyah bint al-Haris 
of the Banii Mustaliq, §afiyah, Khaulah bint 
Hakim, and Ummiani, a sister to ‘All. Two 
were bondwomen: Mariyatu 'l-Qibtlyah and 
Rihanah. (See Janndtxi *l‘Khulud, p. 14.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Children of. 

According to the Majmahi 'hBihdr^ p. 538, 
Muhammad had seven children.* Two sons 
and four daughters by Khadijah. and one son 
by Mary, his Coptic slave. 

The two sons by Khadijah were al-Qasim 
and ‘Abdu ’Hah (called also at-T^hir and at- 
Taiyib) ; and the four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Fatimah, and Ummu Kulsum. 
The son by his b^dwoman Mary was Ibra- 
him. All these children died before Muham- 
mad, with the exception of Fatimah, who 
married ‘All, the fourth lUialifah, and from 
whom are descended the Saiyids. [sATnD.] 

Zainab married *Abu ’l-‘As bnu ’r-Rabi* 
Ruqaiyah married ‘Utbah ibn Abu Labab, by 
whom she was divorced. She afterwards 
married ‘Usman, the third Khalifah. 

MUHAMMAD’S GEAVE. [huj- 

SAH.] 

MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu- 
l^mmadi A name Reldpm 

used in Muhammadan works for the followers 
of Muhammad, who call themselves eithei 
Mu'mins, Muslims, or Musalmans. It is, 
however, sometimes used in Indian papei i 
and other popular publications, and it is no^ 
as many European scholars suppose, nn 
offensive term to Muslims. 

MUHAMMADANISM. The reli- 
gion of Muhammad is called by its follower.^ 
al^Isldm ^ word which implies the 

entire surrender of the will of man to God 
[[ULAM.] Its adherents speak of themselves 
as Muslims, pi. Muslimun, or Mu'min, pi. 
Mu'minun\ a Mu’min being a “believer.” 
In Persian these terms are rendered by the 
word Musalmdn, pL Musalmdndn. 

The principles ~of Islam were first enun- 
ciated in portions of the Qur’an, as they were 
ravealod piecemeal by Muhammad, togethei 
with such verbal explanations as were given 
by him to his followers ; but when the final 
recension of the Qur’an was produced by the 
Suillfah ‘Usmfln, about twenty-two years 
after Muhammad’s* death, the Muslims pos- 
sessed a complete book, which they regarded , 
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as the inspired and infallible ‘Word of Oo4. 
[ qur ’ am .] But as an interpretation of its 
precepts, and as a supplement to ita teach- 
ings, there also existed, aide by side with the 
Qur’an, the sayings, and practice of Muham- 
mad, called the and Swmcdi, These 

traditions of what the Prophet “did and 
said,” gradually laid the foundations of what 
is now called Islam. For whilst is a canon 
in Islam that nothing can ho received or 
taught which is contrary to the literal in] auc- 
tions of the Qur’an, it is to the Traditions 
rather than to the Qur’an that we must refer 
for Muhammadan law on the subject of 
faith, knowledge, purification, prayer, alms- 
giving, fasting, marriage, barter, inheritance, 
punishments, fate, duties of magistrates, Reli- 
gious warfare, lawful food, death. Day of 
Judgment, &c., and each collection of tradi- 
tions has sections devoted to these subjects ; 
so that it is upon these traditional sayings, 
quite as much as upon the Qur’an itfelf, that 
the religious and civil law of the Muslims is 
based, both Shi'ah and Sunni appealing alike 
to Tradition in support of their views. 

When the Prophet was alive, men could go 
direct to him with their doubts and difiScul- 
ties ; and an infallible authority was always 
present to give “ inspired ” directions. But 
after the deaths of all. those who knew Mu- 
hammad personally ,w it became absolutely 
necessary to systematise the great mass of 
traditional sayings then afloat amongst Mus- 
lims, and thus various schools of jurispru- 
dence were formed; the concurrent opinion 
of those learned regarding matters of dispute 
in Muslim law being called Ijmd* [ uma *]. 
Upon this naturally, followed the system of 
analogical reasoning called Qiyds [ qiyab ] ; 
thus constituting the four “ pillars ” or foun- 
dations of Isl^, known as the Qur’an, ffadift 
Ijmd\ and Qii/ds. 

Isl^, whether it be Shi'ah, Sunni, or Wah- 
habi, is founded upon these four authorities, 
and it is not true, as is so frequently asserted, 
that the Shi'ahs reject the Traditions. They 
merely accept different collections of Ahadin 
to those received by the Sunnis and Wahha- 
bis, Nor do the Wahhabis reject Ijma' and 
Qiyas, but they assert that Ijind* was only 
possible in the earliest stages of Islam. 

A study of the present work will show 
what an elaborate system of dogma Muham- 
madanism is. This system of dogma, toge- 
ther with the liturgical form of worship, 
has been foimulated from the traditional say- 
ings of Muhammad rather than from the 
Qur’an itself. For example, the daily ritual, 
with its purifications, which are such a pro- 
minent feature in Islam, is entirely founded 
on the Traditions, [ prayer .] Circumcision 
is not once mentioned in the Qur’an. 

The Din, or religion of the Muslim, is 
divided into Lndn, or “ Faith,” and *Amal, or 
“ Practice.” 

Faith consists m the acceptance of sis. 
articles of belief 

1. The Unity of Ood. 

2. The Angels. 

8. The Inspired Books. 
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4 . The Inspired Prophet!. ^ 

6. The Day of Judgment. ' 

6. The Decrees of Ood. 

Practical Religion consist! in the obser- 
Tance of — 

1. The recital of the Greed — There i! no 
deity but God, and Mul^ammad ia the Propliet 
of God.* 

2. The five stated periods of prayer. 

8. The thiiiiy days fast in the month Ra- 
mazan. 

4. The payment of Zakat, or the legal alma. 

6. The Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in these six articles of faith, and 
the observance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islam. He who thus believes and 
acts is called a Mu'intUf or believer ” ; but he 
who rejects any article of faith or practice is 
a Kafir ^ or “ infidel” 

Muhammadan theology, which is very ex- 
tensive, IS divided into — 

1. The Qur’an and its commentaries. 

2. The Traditions and their commentaries. 

8. U^ul, or expositions on the principles of 

exegesis. 

4. or expositions of scholastic theo- 

logy founded on the six articles of faith. 

6. Fiqhi or works on both civil and reli- 
gious law [theoloot.] 

Muhammadamsm is, therefore, a system 
which affords a largo field for patient study 
and research, and much of its present energy 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all parts of Islam, there are m the 
various mosques students who devote their 
whole lives to the study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leadmg principles of Islam are 
those expressed in its well-known creed, or 
ka/imah, namely, a belief m the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in the mis- 
sion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Almighty, [kalimah.] 

** The faith,” says Gibbon, which he (Mu- 
hammad) preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction. That there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” (Rornan Empire, vol vi. p. 222.) 

''Mohammad’s conception of God,” says 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, " has, I think, been 
misunderstood, and its effect upon the people 
consequently under-estimated. The God of 
Isldm is commonly represented as a pitiless 
tyrant, who plays with humanity as on a 
chessboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces ; and there 
is a certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in Isldm of the potter who shapes the 
clay than of the father pitying his children. 
Mohammad conceived of God as the Semitic 
mKid has always preferred to think of Him . 

I hvj God is the All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
tfie All- Just Irresistible Power is the first 
p.ttribute he thinks of* the Lord of^ the 
Worlds, the Author of the Heavens and the 
Earth, who hath created life and Death, in 
whose hand is Dominion, who maketh the 
Dawn to impear and causeth the Night to 
cover the Day, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of tho Glorious Throne; the thunder pro- 
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elaimeth His perfection, the whole earth ia 
His handful, and the heavens shall be folded 
together in His right hand. And with the 
Power He conceives the Knowledge that* 
directs it to right ends. God is the Wise, the 
Just, the True, the Swift in reckoning, who 
knoweth every ant’s weight of good and of 
ill that each man hatU done, and who suf- 
fereth not thd reward of the faithful to 
perisli. 

‘"God! There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsistii^. Slumber 
seizeth Him not nor sleep. To Him belongeth 
whatsoever is in the Heavens and whatsoever 
is in the Earth. Who is he that shall inter- 
cede with Him, save by his permission? He 
knoweth the things that have gone before 
and the things that follow after, and men 
shall not compass aught of His knowledge, 
save what Ho willeth. His throne compre- 
hendeth the Heavens and the Earth, and the 
care of them burdeneth Him not. And He is 
the High, the Great.’ — Ktcr~dn, ii. 256. 

“But with this Power there ia also the 
gentleness that belongs only to great strength. 
God is the Guardian over His servants, the 
Shelterer of the orphan, the Guider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every affliction ; in 
His hand is Good, and He is the Generous 
Lord, the Gracious, the Hearer, the Near-at- 
Hand. Every soorah of the Kur-dn begins 
with the words, * In the Name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and Mohammad 
was never tired of telling the people how God 
was Very-Forgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 
young. 

“ It is too often forgotten how much there 
is in the l^ur-an of the loving-kindness of 
God, but it must be allowed that these are 
not the main thoughts in Mohammad’s teach- 
ing. It is the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that has 
impressed itself most strongly upon Muslima 
of all ages. The fear rather thim the love of 
God is the spur of Isldm. There can be no 
question which is the higher incentive to 
good ; but it is nearly certain that the love 
of God is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of the races that have accepted lalam, and to 
preach such a doctrine would have been to 
mistake the leaning of the Semitic mind. 

“ The leading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful God. IsUm 
is the self-surrender of everv man to the will 
of God. Its danger lies in the stress laid on 
the power of Ood, which has brought about 
the stifling effects of fatalism. Mohammad 
taught the foreknowledge of God, but ho di^ 
not lay down precisely the dootxiDd of Pl'e- 
destination. He found it, as ^ have found 
it, a stumbling-block in the wav of man’s 
progress. It perplexed him, and he spoke 
it, but often contradicted himself; and- ho 
would become angry 'if the enbJeCt were 
mooted in his«presence ; ‘BH not wl^ a dfis- 
puter about fate,’ he said, ‘nor begma-eon^ 
versation with hiak’ Mohammad vanely re- 
cognised that little margin of Free which 
makes life not wholly meohanicoL 
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‘This doctrine of one Snprettie Ood, to 
4 l[li 08 e will it ie the duty of efory men to 
enrrender himself fie the kernd of IsUm, the 
'^tb for which Mohammad lived and snf- 
.fered and triumphed! But it was no new 
teaching^ as he himself was constantly say- 
sng. Hm was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets — Abraham, Moses, and Christ 
—had taught the same faith before ; but 
Mople had hearkened little to their words, 
iro Mohammad Was sent, not different from 
ihem, only a messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the ‘ seal of prophecy,’ the 
* most exceHent of the oreation of God.’ This 
is the second dogma of IsUm : Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, * Mohammad is the 
only 'apostle of God.’ Isldm is more tolerant 
in this matter than other religions. Its pro- 
pel is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
High, nor is his teaching the only true teach- 
ing the world has ever received. Many other 
messengers had been sent by God to guide 
men to the right, and these taught the same 
religion that was in the month of the preacher 
of Islim. Hence Muslims reverence Moses 
and Christ only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is tha4 he was the last 
and best of the messengers of the one God.” 
{Introduction to Lane’s Selections^ 2nd ed., 
p. Ixxix. et seqq^ 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is it), 
but a continuation of the religious principles 
established by Adam, by Naob, by AbVaham, 
by Moses, and by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired teachers, for it is said that God sent 
not fewer than 313 apostles into the world 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidelity. 
The ^revelations of these great prophets are 
generally supposed to have been lost, but 
God, it IS asserted, bad retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidance in the Qur’an, 
although, as a matter of fact, a very large pro- 
portion of the ethical, devotional, and dog- 
matic teaching in Islam, comes from the tra- 
■ditional sayings of Muhammad and not from 
the Qu^an itself. [TRADinoKS.l 

In reading the different articles in the pre- 
sent work, the reader cannot fail to be struck 
with the great indebtedness of Muhammad to 
the Jewish religion for the chief elements of 
his system. Mr. Emanuel Deutsch has truly 
remarked ** that Muhammadanism owes mQre 
to Judaism than either to Heathenism or to 
Christianity. It is not merely parallelisms, 
reminiscences, allusions, technical terms, and 
the like of Judaism, its lore and dogma and 
ceremony, its Halacha^ and its Haggadah, its 
Law and Legend, which we find in the Qur’w ; 
but we think Islam neither more nor lesa 
than Judaism — as adapted to Arabia — plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad, 
^ay, we verily believe that a great deal of 
0 uch Christianity as has found its way into 
the Qur’an, has found it through Jewish 
^baimels.” {lAterarg Remains, p. 04.) 

Its conception o/ God, its prophets, its 
itovea heavens and seven hells, its law' of mar- 
g-iaga and dirorce, its law of oaths, its puxi- 


hoatioas ahd ritual, its festivals, are all of 
marked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal- 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Muham- 
madanism, which even according to the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
^ religion of Abraham.” See Surah iii : 
** Abraham was neither a Jew nor .Olwrian, 
but he was a Hanif, a Muslim.” NeWrthe-: 
less, Muhammad, although he professed to 
take his legislation from Abraham, incorpo- 
rated into his system a vast amount of the 
law of Moses. 

The sects of Isl^ have become numerous ; 
indeed, the Prophet is related to have pre- 
dicted that his followers would be divided 
into seventy-three. They have far exceeded 
the limits of that prophecy, for, according to 
*Abdu ’1-Qadir al-Jil^, there are at least 
150. The chief sect is the Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of linterpretation, 
known after their respective founders, Hanafl, 
Sha£*i, Malaki, Hanball. The Shi'ahsjt^ whe 
separated from the so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the question of the ^all/ate, maintaining 
that ‘All and not Abu Bakr was the rightful 
successor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects, [sui'au.] The 'Wah- 
habis are a comparatively modern sect, who 
the Puritans of Islam, maintaining that 
Islam has veVy far departed from the original 
teaching of Muhammad, as expressed in the 
Traditions. They consequently reject very 
many of the so-called Ijtihad of the Suimls, 
and take the literal meaning of the Tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet as the best 
exposition of the Qur’an. 

The Shl‘ah sect is almost entirely confined 
to Persia, although there are u few thousand 
in Lucknow and other parts of India. Of thi 
Sunnis, the Hanafis are found chiefly la 
Turkey. Arabia, India, and Central Asia, the 
Shafi'Is in Egypt, and the Malukis in Mar- 
rocco and Tunis. The ^anball are a smalP 
sect found id Arabia. Wahhablism, as will 
be seen upon reference to the article on the* 
subject, is a principle of reform which ha's 
extended itself to all parts of Islam. It is 
scarcely to be called a sect, but a school of 
thought in Sunni Islajp. 

One hundred and seventy millions of the 
human race are said to profess the religion of 
Muhammad ; and, according to the late Mr. 
Keith Johnstone’s computations, they are dis- 
tributed as follows:- -In Europe, 5,974,000; 
in Africa, 50,416,000 ; in Asia, 112,739,000. 

Mr. W. S. Blunt divides 175 millions as 
follows : — Turkey, Syria, and ^Iriq, 22 mil- 
lions ; Egypt, 5 millions ; North Africa) 18 
millions; Arabia, 11^ millions; Oenttal 
Africa, 11} millions ; Persia, 8 milllions ; India, 
40 millions ; Malays (Java), 30 millions ; 
China, 15 millions; Ce'htral Asia, 11 millions; 
Afghamstan/^ millions. No census having 
been taken of^y of theso countries, except 
India, the nutAers arc merely an approxi- 
mation. Out o^thib supposed population of 
Islam, 93,250 pilgrims were present at Mak- 
kah in the year 1880. (Blunt’s Future of 
Islam, p. 10.) 

1x2 some parts of the world— in Africa fog 
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^sample Muhammadanism is spreading ; 
and even in Borneo, and in other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, we are told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 
'within the last twenty years, numerous vil- 
lages of Shiaposh Kafirs have been forcibly 
•convej^d to Islam, and in Santalia and other 
parts M India, the converts to Islam from the 
^aboriginal tribes are not inconsiderable. 

But, although Muhammadanism ha^, per- 
haps, gained in numerical strength within the 
last few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
that it has lost, and is still losing, its vital 
power. Indeed, •* this want of faith and de- 
cline in vitality” are regarded ns the signs of 
the last days by many a devout Muslim. 

In no Mubnmmadnn state is Muslim law 
Administered in its strict integrity, and 
even in the Sultan's own dominion, some 
-of the most sacred principles of the Pro- 
phet's religion are set at naught by the 
■civil power; and, as far as we can asceitain 
{and we speak aher a good deal of personal 
research), the prevalence of downright infide- 
lity amongst educated Muslima is unmistak- 
able. ''No intelligent man believes in the 
teaching of the Muslim divines,’’ said a highly 
■educated Muhammadan Egyptian not long 
Ago ; '• for our religion is not in keeping with 
the progress of thought.” The truth is, 
the Arabian Prophet over-legislated, and, as 
we now see in Turkey, it is impossible for 
civilised Muhammadans to be tied hand and 
foot by laws and social customs which were 
intended for Arabian society as it existed 
1,200 years ago; whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in spirit, and can there- 
fore be adapted to the spiritual and social 
necessities of mankind in the various stages 
of human thought and civilisation. 

Mr. Palgravo, in his Cential and Eastern 
Xrahia, lemaiks : — 

" Islam is in its essence stcitionary, and was 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its Qod, 
lifeless like its first principle and supremo 
original in all that constitutes true life — for 
life IB love, participation, and progress, and of 
these, the Coranic Deity has none — it justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all deve- 
lopment. To borrow the forcible words of 
Lord Houghton, the ' wTitten book ’ is there, 
the ' dead man’s hand,’ stiff and motionless ; 
wh.itcvcr savours of vitality is by that a]ouo 
■convicted of heresy and defection. 

" But Christianity with its living and loving 
-Gk)d, Begetter and Begotten, Spirit and Move- 
ment, nay more, a Creator made creature, 
the Maker and the made existing in One, a 
Divinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most intimate 
union far off to the faintest irradiation, through 
All that it has made for love and governs in 
love ; One who calls His creatures not slaves, 
not servants, but friends, nay sons, nay gods 
— to sum up, a religion in whose seal and 
secret ' God in man is one with man in God,’ 
must also be necessarily a religion of vitality, 
of progress, of advancement. The contrast 
between it aqd Islam is that of movement 
'With fixednessi of participation with sterility, 
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of development with barrenness, of life with 
petrifaction. The first vital principle and 
the animating spirit of its birth must indeed 
abide ever the- same, but the outer form must 
change with the changing days, and new off- 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness be conti- 
nually thrown out as witnesses to the vitality 
within, else were the vine withered and the 
branches dead. 

“ I h.ave no intention here — it would 
be extremely out of place — of entering 
on the maze of controversy, or discussing 
whether dny dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious phase of a fonner age is likely 
to succeed. I only say that life supposes 
movement and gro'vi’th, and both imply 
change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd ; and that to 
attempt to hinder it h’om so doing, by pin- 
ning it down on a ivritten label, or nailing it 
to a Procrustean framework, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

•‘Now Christianity is living, and becituae 
living must grow, must advance, mu**t 
change, and was meant to do so; onwards 
and forwards is a condition of its very ex- 
istence ; and I cannot but thmk that those 
who do not recongnizo this, show themselves 
so far ignorant of its true nature and essence. 
On the other band, Islam is lifeless, and 
because lifeless cannot grow, cannot advance, 
cannot change, and was never intended so to 
do ; ' Stand still ’ is its motto and its most 
essential condition.” (^Central and Eastern 
Arabia, vol. i. p. .372.) 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane's Selections, says : — 

" Islam is unfortunately a social system as 
well as a religion ; and hereia lies the great 
difficulty of faiily estimating its good and its 
bad influence on the world. It is but in the 
nature of things that the teacher who lays 
down the law of the relation of man to God 
should also endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between man and his neighbour. 

* * * • • 

" Mohammad not only promulgated a reli- 
gion ; he laid down a complete social system, 
containing minute regulations for a man's 
conduct in all circumstances of life, with due 
rewards or penalties according to his fulfil- 
ment of these rules. As a religion, Isl^ is 
great : it has taught men to worship one God 
with a pure worship who formerly worshipped 
many gods impurely. As a socital system, 
Islam is a complete failure : it has misunder- 
stood the relations of the sexes, upon which 
the whole character of a natign's life hangs, 
and, by degrading women, has degraded each 
successive generation of their children down 
an increasing scale of infamy and corruption, 
mitil it seems almost impoBsiblo to reach a 
lower level of vice.” 

Mr. W. £. H. Lecky remarks : — 

“ In the first place, then, it most be ob- 
served that the enthusiasm by which Maho- 
metanism conquered the world, was mainly a 
military enthusiasm. Mon were drawn to it 
at once, and without eonditionS| by the splezt- 
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doilr ol thd aoliiet^ments of its disciples, and 
It declared aii absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered.. Its history, there- 
fore, exhibits nothing of the process of gra- 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation, that are exhibited in the deal- 
ings of Ghristianit}' with the baibarians. In 
the next place, one of the great characte- 
ristics of the Koran is the exti-eme care and 
skiU with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions, the most 
minutely detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those' sensual passions by which the ima- 
gination in all countries, but especially in 
those in which Mahometanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the strain 
upon tho imagination so slight.” (^History of 
tM Rise and Influence of Rationalism, voL i. 
p. 223.) 

** This great religion, which so long rivalled 
the influence of Christianity, had indeed 
spread the deepest and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of those 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can famish, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal oxganization, preaching the purest 
Monotheism among ignorant and barbarous 
men, end inculcating, on the whole, an ex- 
tremely high aud noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acquired a hold 
over the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
equalled. It borrowed from Christianity that 
doctrine of salvation by belief, which is per- 
haps the most powerful impulse that can be 
applied to the characters of masses of men, 
and it^laborated so minutely the charms of 
}tB sensual heavens and the terrors of its 
paaterial h4ll, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unri'^lled force to the gross 
imaginations of the people. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of the 
opposing religion, has nevertheless been the 
gonsolation and the support of millions in 
fbany ages. It taught a fatalism which, in 
'Its first age, nerved its adherents w'ith a 
piatchless military courage, and which, 
though in later days it has often paralysed 
their active energies, has also larely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inevi- 
table calamity. But, above all, it discovered 
the great though fatal secret, of uniting in- 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of the devotee Making the conquest 
of tho infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
beaven as the certain reward of the valiant 
goldier, it created a blcndod enthusiasm that 
goon overpowered the divided counsels and 
the voluptuous governments of the East, and 
within a century of the death of Muhammad, 
his followers had almost extirpated Chris- 
tianity from its original home, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Afiica, planted a 
aoblo, though transient and exotic, civilisa- 
tion In Spain, menaced the capital of the 
Eastom empire, aigl but for the issue of a 
■ingla battle, they would probably have ex- 
tended their sceptre over the energetic and 
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ti^rogressive raoes of Central Europe. 
wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poiotiers, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been the conse- 
quences, had Muhammadanism unfurled its^ 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, who have so often changed their creed, 
and on whom the course of civilisation has' 
so largely depended.” (^Hist, of European 
MoralSf vol. ii. p. 266.) 

Tho influence of Chatholicism was se- 
conded by Muhammadanism, which on this 
(suicide), ns on many other points, borrowed 
its teaching from the Christian Church, and 
oven intensified it ; for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in tho Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the Qur’^, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
by the Moslem into a complete fatalism. 
Under the empire of Catholicism and Muham- 
madanism, suicide, during many centuries,, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive part of mankind.. 
When we recollect how warmly it was ap- 
plauded, or how faintly it was condemned in 
the civilisations of Greece and Romo, when 
we remember, too, that there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribe from Denmaik to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
tho complete revolution which was effected 
in this sphere by the influence of Chris- 
tianity.” (J/ist. of European Morals^ vol. ii. 
p. 5C.) 

Major Durio Osborn says : — 

“When Islam ponctiates to countries lower 
in the scale of humanity than were the* 
Arabs of Muhammad’s day, it suffices to ele- 
vate them to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
converts the characteristics of its first — their 
impenetrable self-esteem, their uniiitolhgoiit 
scorn, and blind hatred of all other creeds. 
And thus the capacity for all fuither advance 
is destroyed ; the mind is obdurately shut ta 
tbo entrance of any purer light. But it is a 
grievous error to confound that transient 
gleam of culture which illuminated Baghdad 
under the first Abbaside khalifs with the legi- 
timate fruits of Islam. When the Arabs 
conquered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to take the 
placo of that which had preceded them. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 
themselves all at once the masters of vast 
countries, with everything to learn. They 
wero compelled to put themselves to school 
under tbo very people they had vanquished. 
Thus the Persians and Syrians, conquered 
though they were and tributary, from tha 
ignorance of their masters, retained in their 
Lands the control of the administrative ma- 
chinery. Tho Abbaside khalifs were borne 
into power by means of a Persian revolution, 
headed by a Persian slave. Then began the 
endeavour to root tho old Greek philosophy^ 
and the deep and beautiful thoughts of 
Zoroaster, on the hard and barren soil of Mu- 
hammadanism. It was an impossible attempt 
to make a frail exotic flourish on uncongenial 
soil. It has imparted, indeed, a deceptive 
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lustre to this period of Muhammadan history ; 
but the orthodox Muhammadans knew that 
their faith and the wisdom of the Greeks could 
not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovators. Successive storms of 
barbarians sweeping down from the north of 
lAsia, tore up the fragile plant by the roots, 
>and scattered its blossoms to the winds. The 
new comers embraced the creed of the Koran 
in its primitive simplicity; they bated and 
repudiated the refinements which the Per- 
sians would fain have engrafted on it. And 
^hey won the day. The present condition of 
Uentral Asia is the legitimate fruit of Islam ; 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were but 
the afterglow of the thought and cuUm*a 
which sank with the fall of the Sassanides, 
and the expulsion of the Byzantine empe- 
rors. So also in Moorish Spain. ‘ The blossom 
and the fruitage which M^ammadanism 
aeemed to put forth there were, in fact, due 
to influences alien to Islam — to the Intimate 
contact, namely, with Jewish and Christian 
thought; for when the Moors were driven 
back into northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and Northern 
Africa sank into the intellectual darkness and 
political anarchy in which it lies at the pre- 
sent time. There are to be found in Muham- 
madan history all the elements of greatness 
—faith, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice; 
but, closed within the narrow w^alls of a rude 
theology and barbarous polity, from which 
theu capacity to grow and the liberty to 
modify have been sternly cut off, they work 
no deliverance upon the earth. They aro strong 
only for destruction. When that work is 
over, they either prey upon each other, or 
beat themselves to death against iho bars 
of their prison-house. No permanent dwell- 
ing-place can be erected on a foundation of 
sand; and no durable or humanising polity 
upon a foundation of fatalism, despotism, 
polygamy and slavery. When Muhammadan 
atates cease to be racked by revolutions, they 
succumb to the poison diffused by a corrupt 
moral atmosphere. A Darwesh, ejaculating 
* Allah I ’ and revolving in a series of rapid 
gyrations until ho drops senseless, is an exact 
imago of the course of their history.” 
iindir the Aiubs, p. 93.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B., 
remarks : — 

“ The Qoth might ravage Italy, but the 
Gclh came forth purified from the flames 
which ho himself had kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but the music of the 
Celtic heart softened his rough nature, and 
wooed him into less churlish habits. Visi- 
goth and Frank, Heruli and Vandal, blotted 
out their verocity in the very light of the 
civilisation they had striven to extinguish. 
Even the llun, wildest Tartar from the 
Scythian waste, was touched and softened in 
his wicker encampment amid Pannonian 
plains ; but the Turk — wherever his scymitar 
reached — degraded, defiled, and defamed ; 
blasting into eternal decay Greek, Roman and. 
Latin civilisation, until, when all had gone, he 
.sftt dewBf satiated with savagery, to doze for 
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two hundred years into bopelesd dedPbpf* 
tude.” (Good Words for September 1880.) 

Literature on the subject of Muhamma- 
danism : — 

Muhamsdis Impostura. W. Bedwell. 

London .* leij 
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called Alcoran. . W. De Worde. Lon- 
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Mahomet Unmasked. W. Bedwell. 

London 1643 

The Alcoran of Mahomet. Alex. 

Ross. London 1642 
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History of the Saracens. S. Ockley. 
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Observations on the Musulmans. Mrs. 
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Taylor. London • r i t f 
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MUHAERAM Lit. « That 

which is forbidden." Anything sacred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhammadan year 
[months.] (2) The first ten days of the 
months oDserved in commemoration of the 
maj'tyrdom of al-Husain, the second son of 
Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, by ‘AIL 
[ax-busain.] Those days of lamentation are 
only observed by the Shi‘ah Muslims, but 
the tenth day of Muharram is observed by 
the Sunnis in commemoration of its having 
been the day on which Adam and Eve, 
heaven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
were created. [ASFinRA'.] 

The ceromoLiies of the Muharram differ 
much in different places and countries The 
following is a graphic description of the 
observance of the Muharram at Ispahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 
some slight alterations from Morier’s Second 
Journey th ough Persia 

The tragical termination of al-Husain’s life, 
commencing with his flight from al-Madinah 
and terminating with his death on the plain 
of Karbala’, has been drawn up in the form 
of a drama, consisting of several parts, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
successive day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Qatl, 
comprises the events of the day on which he 
met his death, and is acted with greet pomp 
before the King, in the largest square of the 
city. The subject, which is full of affecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great interest 
in the breasts of a Christian audience ; but 
allied as it is with all the religious and 
national feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
their strongest passions. Al-Husain would 
be a hero in our eyes ; in theirs he is a 
martyr. The vicissitudes of his life, his 
dangers in the desert, his fortitude, his in- 
vincible courage, and his devotedness at the 
hour of his death, are all circumstances Upon 
which the Persians dwell with rapture, and 
which excite in thorn an enthusiasm not to be 
diminished by lapse of time. The celebra> 
tion of this mourning keeps up in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and consequently their hatred for all 
Musalmans who do not pataka of their feel- 
ings. They execrate Yazid and curse ‘Umar 
with such rancour, that it is necessary td hjive 
witnessed the scenes that are eisbibited in 
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Ihelr eitiat td Judge of the degree of fana- 
ticism which possesses them at this time. X 
have seen some of the most violent of them» 
as they vociferaM, “0 Hnsain I " walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only their 
loins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood, by the voluntary cuts which they have 
given to themselves, either as acts of love, 
anguish, or mortification. Such most have 
been the enttings of which we read in Holy 
Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelites 
by Moses (Lev. zix. 28, Dent xiv. 1), and 
these extravagances, 1 conjecture, must re- 
semble the practices of the priests of Baal, 
who cried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Rings xviii. 28; 
see also Jeremiah xvi. 5, 6, and 7. 

The preparations which were made 
throughout the city consisted in erecting 
large tents, that are there called takiyah^ in 
the streets and open places, in fitting them 
up with black linen, and furnishing them 
with objects emblematical of the mourning. 
These tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the district, or by men of conse- 
quence, as an act of devotion ; and all ranks 
of people have a free access to them. The 
expense of a takiycdi consists in the hire of 
a mulloy or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase of lights. Many there 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 
past sins, or of rendering thanks to heaven 
for some blessing, by ad^ng charity to the 
good act of erecting a takiyah^ and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it. 

Our neighbour Muhammad Khan had a 
iakiyah in his house, to which all the people 
of the district flocked in great numbers. 
During the time of this assemblage we heard 
a constant noise of drums, cymbals, and 
trumpets. We remarked that besides the 
tak'iyah in different open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, without any ap- 
pendage, was erected, upon w'hich a »iu/7a, or 
priest, was mounted, preaching to the people 
who were collected around him. A European 
ambassador, who is said to have intrigued 
with Yazid in favour of al-Husain, was brought 
forward to be an actor in one of the parts 
of the tragedy, and the populace weru in 
consequence inclined to look favourably tpoi; 
&B. Notwithstanding the excitation of th8^ 
publio mind, we did not cease to tah^ our" 
usual rides, and we. generally 'pa8se4 lumo-* 
lested through the middle ot congregations, 
during the time of their d^otious. Suoh. 
little scruples have they at olir peeing -their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night' 
of the Muharrap; the Grand' Vizier Invited 
the 'whole ot the embassy to attend his 
takiyah. On entering the room we found a* 
large assembly of Persians clad 'in. dark- 
coloured clpthes, which, aceompanied 'With. 
their black, caps, their black beards, and 
their dismal faces, really looked as if they 
were afiOicting their soul's. They neither 
word their dagggerd, no.r any pi^ of theiu 
dress which they look upon as •ornamental^ 
A inulla of hi^h ooxudderation sat next to 
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Onnd Vizier, and kept him in serionz con- 
Terbation, wUlst the remaining part of the 
society oommunioated 'with each other in 
irhispers. Vfter we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we were 
seated were thrown open, and we then dis- 
coTered a priest placed on a high chair, 
under the coyering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace; the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imam al- 
Qusain, which would be an atonement for a 
past life of wickedness; and also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afBicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among the 
people. He then began to read from a book, 
with a sort of nasal chaunt, that part of the 
tragic history of al-Husain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizier com- 
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menced to shake his head to and fro, to utter 
in a most pitepus voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, “ Wahi I Wahi! Wahit** 
both of which acts were followed in a more 
or less violent manner by the rest of the 
audience. The chaunting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parts Of his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated to 
rouse the feelings of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and I observed that the Grand 
Vizier turned himself towards the wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had fimshed, a company of 
actors appeared, some dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parts from slips .of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unpleasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of them appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly'; and as I eat near the 
Grand Vizier, and to his neighbour the priest, 
I^ was witness to many real tears that fell 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a mulla to 
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go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the falling tears, 
and which he then squeezes into a bottle, 
preserving them with the greatest caution. 
This practically illustrates that passage in the 
£6th Psalm, verse 8, ** Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians believe that m 
the agony of death, when aU medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into 
the mouth of a dying man, has been known 
to revive him ; and it is for such use, that 
they are collected. 

On the Boz-i-Qatl, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day, the Ambassador was invited by 
the King to be present at the termination of 
the ceremonies, in which the death of al- 
Qusain was to be represented. We set off 
after breakfast, and placed ourselves in a 
small tent, that was pitched for our aecom- 
modatioD over an arched gateway, which was 
situated close to the roops In which His 
Blajesty was to be seatol 
W§ looked upon the great square which is 
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in front of the palaco, at the entrance ot 
which we perceived a circle of Gajars, or 
people of the King’s own tribe, who were 
standing barefooted, and beating their breasts 
in cadence to tho channting of one who stood 
in the centre, and with whom they now and 
then joined their voices in chorus. Smiting 
the breast is a oniversal act throughout the 
mourning ; and tho breast is made bare for 
that puroose, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. The King, in order to show his humi- 
lity, ordered tho Cajars, among whom were 
many of his own relations, to walk about 
without either shoos or stockings, to supor- 
intond the order of the different ceremonies 
about to be perfoimed, and they were to be 
seen stepping tenderly over tho stones, with 
sticks in their hands, doing the duties of 
menials, now keeping back a crowd, then 
dealing ont blows with ■ their sticks, and set* 
tllng the order of the processions. 

Part of the square was partitioned off by 
an enclosure, whioh was to represent the 
town of Karbala* ■ near which al-Husain was 
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pot to death; and close to this were two 
email tents, which were to represent his en- 
campment in the desert with his family. A 
wooden platform coTored with carpets, upon 
which the actors were to perform, completed 
all the scenery used on the occasion. 

A short time after we had reached our 
tent, the King appeared, and although we 
could not see him, yet we were soon apprised 
of his presence by all the people standing op, 
and by the bowing of his officers. The pro- 
cession then commenced as follows: — First 
came a stout man, naked from the waist up- 
wards, balancing in his girdle a long thick 
pole, surmounted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
<3ar’nn, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then another, naked like the former, balanced 
an ornamental pole in his girdle st^ll more 
ponderous, though not so high, upon which 
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• young darTosh resting his feet apon tha 
bearer’s £prdle had placed himself, chaunting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more strength 
and more nakedness, a water carrier, walked 
forwards, bearing an immense leather sack 
filled with water slung over his back. This 
personage, we were told, was emblematical of 
the great thirst which al-Husnin suffered in 
the desert. 

A litter in the shape of a sarcophagus, 
which was called Q/alr-i-Husain^ or the 
tomb of kl-Husain (a Ta^ziyafi) succeeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. On its 
front was a large oval ornament entirely 
covered with precious stones, and just above 
it, a great diamond star. On a small projec- 
tion were two tapers placed on candlesticks 
enriched with jewels. The top and sides 
were covered with Cashmere shawls, and on 
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the summit rested a turban, intended to re- 
present the head-dress of the Khalifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing poles, 
from which a variety of beautiful shawls 
wore suspended. At the top of which were 
representations of al-Husain’s hand studded 
with jewellery. , 

After this came four led horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
heads were ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that omitted a thou- 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls and gold stuffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble- 
matical of the death of al-^usain. When all 
these had passed, they arranged themselves 
in a row to tho right of the King’s apart- 
ment. 

After a short pause, a body of flerce- 
looking men, with only a loose white sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, 'marched 
forwards. They were all begrimed with 
blood ; and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. • These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defending him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all about him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upon which al- 
Husain was mounted when he was killed. A 
band of about fifty men, striking two pieces 
of wood together in their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged themselves 
in rows before the King, and marshalled by a 
mattre de ballet, who steod in the middle to 
regulate their movements, they performed a 
dance, clapping their hands in the best poa- 
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siblo time. The tnaitre de bafUt all tliis time 
song in rocitntive, to -wbich the dancera joined 
at different intervals with loud shouts nnd 
reiterated clapping ot their pieces of wood. 
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The two processions were succeeded by 
the trogedinns. Al-Husain came forward, 
followed by his wives, sisters, and first 
relatives. They performed many long nnd 
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tedious nets ; but as our distance from the 
stage was too greatno bear the many affect- 
ing things which they no doubt said to each 
other, wf will proceed at once to where the j 
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uftfortnnate al-Hu'soin lay extended on the 
grouhd, ready to receive the death-stroke? 
from a ruffian dressed in armour, who^ acted 
tho part of oxcciitioncr. At this moment a 
burst of lapiontation issued from tho multi- 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tears came 
from almost every one of those who were 
near enough t(T como under our inspection. 
The indignation of tho populace wan^d some 
object upon which to vent itself, and it fell' 
upon thoso of the actors who bad performed 
tho pait of Yazid’s soldiers. No sooner* waa 
al-Husniii killed, than they were driven off 
tho ground by a vollc}' of stones, followed by 
shouts of. hbiise. Wo were informed that it 
is so dliHciilt to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on tho present occasion 
n party of Ilitssinn prisoners were pressed 
into tlio aiTU}' of-Yazid, anil they made as 
speedy an exit afteV tho catastrophe as it was 
in Iheir power. 

Tho seeno terminated by the burning of 
Karbalfi'. Several I'oed huts had been con- 
structed behind the cuelosure before nicii- 
tioned, which of a sudden wero set on fire. 
Tho tomb of ul-llusnin was seen covered with 
black cloth, nnd upon it sat a figure dis- 
guised in n tigcr*s skin, which was intended 
to represent the miraculous lion, recorded to 
have kept watch over his remains after ho 
had been buried.. Tho mo.st extraordinary 
part of the whole exhibition was tho repre- 
sentation of tlio dead bodies of the martyrs: 
who having been decapitated, wore all placed 
in a row, each body with a head close to it. 
To effect this, several Pcisians buried them- 
selves alive, leaving tho head out ju.st above 
ground ; whilst others put their heads under 
ground, leaving out the body. The heads 
and bodies were placed in such relative posi- 
tions to cacli other, as to make it appear tb.it 
they had been severed. This is done by Way 
of penance ; but in hot weather, the violence 
of the exertion has been known to produce 
death. The whole ceremony was termiuatoil 
by a khutbah, or oration, in prai.se o£ al- 
Husain. (Morier’s Second Journey through 

“ Tho martyrdom of Ha.san and Husain 
is celebrated by the Sln.-ihs all over India, 
during the llrst ten days of the munth of Mo- 
hunum. Attached to every Shiah’s bou.se is 
an Imambarrah, a hall or inclosure built ex- 
pro.ssly for the celebration of tho anniversary 
of the death of Husain. The enclosure is 
generally arcaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domed roof. 
Against the side of the Imambarruli, directed 
toward.? Mecca, is set the tahut — also called 
tazia (Ja'-ziyah)^ or model of the tomb.s at Ker- 
bcla. In the houses of the wealtiiior Shiahs, 
these tabutu are fixtures, nnd are beautifully 
fashioned of silver and gold, or of ivory and 
ebony, embellished all over with inlaid work. 

I The pooiwr Shiahs provide thcm.sclvcs with 

1 a labut made for the occasion of lath and 
plaster, tricked out in mica, nnd tinsel. A 
week before iho new moon of tho Mohur- 
runi, they enclose a space, called tho tabut 
khanOf in which the taOut is prepared ; and 
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the Ter 7 moment the new moon is seen, a 
spade is struck into the fp'omid before “the 
enclosure of the tombs,” ^vhe^e a pit is aftcr- 
"wards dup^, in whicli a bonfire is lighted, and 
kept burning through all the ten days of the 
Mohurrum solemnities. Thpse wlio cannot 
afford to erect a tabui khnna, or even to put 
up a little taint or iaziah in their dwelling* 
house, always have a MohuiTum fire lighted, 
if it consist only of a night-light floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground It is doubtful whether this 
custom rcfeis to tbo trench of fire Husain 
set blazing behind liis camp, or is a survival 
from tho older Ashur,^ (ton days) festival, 
.which is said to have been instituted in com- 
tnemoration of the dclivoranco of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and his host at tho Red 
Sea; or from tho yet more ancient Bad Hie. 
But, iu India, these Mohurrum tires, especially 
among tho more ignorant populace, Hindus 
ns well as Mohammedans, aic regarded with 
the most superstitious reverence, and have a 
greater hold on them oven than the taints. 
All day long the passers by stop before the 
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fires and make their vows over them, and all 
night long tho crowds dajicc round them, and 
leap through tho fl.amcs and scatter about tho 
buiTiing biands snatched fiom them. Tho 
ttibut is lighted up like an altar, with innu- 
merable green wax candles, and nothing can 
bo more brilliant than the appearance of nn 
Imambarrah of white stone, or polished white 
stucco, picked out in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along tho leading architectural lines 
of the building, with its taint on one side, 
dazzling to blindness. Before the- taint are 
placed tho “ properties ” to be used by the 
celebrants in the ** Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, tho sword and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, d:c ; and in front of it 
is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
riphest materials, and co'-ered with rich bro- 
cades in green and gold Such is the theatre 
in which twice daily during tho first ten 
days of the month of Mohurrum, the deaths 
of tho first martyrs of Islam arc yearly com- 
memorated in India. Each day has its special 
flolemnitj, corresponding with the succession 
of events during the ton days that Husain 
wae encamped on the fatal plain of Kerbela ; 
but the prescribed order of the services in the 
daily development of tho groat Shiah func- 
tion of the Mohurrum would appear not to 


be always strietiv observed irr Bombay.*^ 
felly’s Miracle Piny of Hasan and Hnsain, 
Preface, p. xvii.) 

The drama, or “ Miracle Play " which is 
recited in Persia duimg the Muharrani, has 
been reiideied into English by Colonel Sir 
Lewis Pelly, K.C.B. (Allen & Co., 1870), from 
which we take tho death scene of al-Husain 
on the battle-field of Kaibalii', a scene which, 
the historian Gibbon {Decline and Fnll^ 
vol. ix. ch. 341) says, in a distant age and 
climate, will awaken the sympathy of tbo 
coldest reader.” 

“ Husain. — I am sore disticssed at the un- 
kind treatment received at the hands of the 
ciniel heavens. Pitiful tyranny is c.xeicised 
towards me by a cruel, unbelieving aiuiv! 
All the sorrows and troubles of this woild 
have overwhelmed me ! I am become a butt 
for tho arrow of aflliction and trouble. I am 
a holy l)iril stript of its quills andfeatheis 
by the hand of the aicher of tyranny, and am 
become, 0 fiiends, utterly disabled, and un- 
able to Hy to my sacred nest. They are going 
to kill me mercilessly, for no other crime or 
guilt except that I happen to be a prophet's 
gi andson. 

“ Shimar (challenging Husain, why 

dost thou not appear in tho field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle 
How long ifrt thou going to sit still without 
displaying thy valour in war? Why dost 
thou not put on thy lobo of martyrdom and 
come foith ? If thou art indeed so magnani- 
mous as not to fear death, if thou caiest not 
about the whi'^tliiig sounds of the arrows 
when let lly fiom the bow, mount thou, 
quickly, thy swift hoiso named Zu’l janah, 
and deliver thy £>oiil fiom so many troubles. 
Yea, come to tho field of battle, be it as it 
may. Enter soon among thy women, and 
with tears bid them a last farewell; then 
come foith to war, and show us thy great 
fortitude. 

*' Husain (talking to himself). — Although 
the accursed follow, Shimar, w ill put mo to 
death in an hour’s time, yet the reproachful 
language of the enemy seems to be worse 
than destine tioii itself. It is better that the 
foe should sever my head cruelly from tho 
body, than make me hear these abusi^ o words. 
What can I do? I have no one left to help 
mo, no Kasim to hold my stiriup forainmutL* 
when about to mount All are gone! Look 
around if thou canst find anyone to defend 
the descendant of Muhammad, tbo chosen of 
God — if thou cans! see any ready to assist 
the holy family of God’s ftoplict ! In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
have compassion on the household of the 
Apostle of God, and befriend them. 

“ Zainab. — May I be ofTored for the sad 
tones of thy voice, dear brother! ^Time has 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow. 
It has giieved me to the quick. Wait, bro- 
ther, do not go till thy Kasim arrives. Have 
patience for a minute,^ my 'All Akbar is 
coming. 

•* Hnsain (looking around), — Is there one 
who wishes to please God, his Maker? Is 
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fthm any willing to behaTO faithfully towards 
Ilia real friends? Is there a person ready to 
give up his life for our sake, to save us, to 
defend us iu this dreadful struggle of Kar- 
baU? 

^*Zainab,~^ Lord, Zainab’s brother has 
no one to assist or support him 1 Occasions 
of his sorrows are innumerable, without any- 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, he is leaning on his spear ! 
He has bent his neck in a calamitous manner ; 
he has no famous ’Alf Akbar, no renowned 
'Abbiis any more ! 

** Husain.^ls there anyone to pity our con- 
dition, to help us in this tcrnble conflict of 
Karbald? Is there a kind soul to give us a 
hand of assistance for God’s sake ? 

*'Zainab. — Brave cavalier of Karbala, it is 
not fitting for thee to be so hurried. Go a 
little more slowly ; troubles will come quickly 
enough. Didst thou ever say thou hadst a 
Zainab in the tent ? Is not this poor creature 
weeping and mourning for thee ? 

“ The Imam Husain, — Dear sister, thou 
rest of my disquieted, broken heart, smite on 
thy head and mourn, thou thousand-noted 
nightingale. To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Shimar. To-day shall the rose be 
turned out of its delightful spot by the tyranny 
of the thistle. Dear sister, if any dust hap- 
pen to settle on the rosy cheeks of my lovely 
daughter Sukainah, be pleased to wash it 
away most tenderly with the rose-water of 
thy tears? My daughter has been accus- 
tomed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest ; for my 
sake, receive and caress her in thy bosom. 

Zainab, — 0 thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of poor afflicted strangers, the 
flaming effect of thy speech nas left no rest 
in my mind. Tell me, what have we done 
that thou shouldest so reward us ? Who is 
the criminal « among us for whose sake we 
must buffer thus ? Take us back, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather ; let us go home, and live 
like ^eens in our own country. 

Husain.— 0 my afflicted, distressed, tor- 
mented sister, would to God there were a way 
of escape for me I Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly cut down the cypress-like stature 
of my dear son 'Alf Akbar ; notwithstanding 
Kasim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
his own blood ; still they aro^ent to kill me 
also. They do not allow me to go back from 
'Irak, nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They will neither permit me to go to India, 
nor the capital of China. I cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuge 
in Zanzibar. 

“ Zainab.— Oh, how am I vexed in my mind, 
dear brother, on hearing these sad things I 
May 1 die, rather than listen to such affect- 
ing words any morel What shall wo, an 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone? Ohl how can we 
live ?. 

“ JJwfltn.— 0 miserable creature, vreep not 
:now, ndr be so very much upset ; thou shalt 
>ory plttiUifttlly hei-eafter, owing to the wicked- 


I ndSB of time. When the wicked Shimar shalt 
sever my head from the body, when thpu 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and forced 
to ride on an unsaddled camel ; when my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
enemy’s horses, and trodden ’ under their 
hoofs ; when my beloved Sukainah shall be 
cruelly struck by Shimar, my wicked mur- 
derer ; when they shall lead thee away cap- 
tive from Karbald to Sham ; and when they 
shall make thee and others live there in a 
^horrible, mined place ; yea, when thou shalt 
' see all this, then thou mayost, and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admonish thee, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy but patience, td re- 
sign the whole matter, submissively, to the 
Lord, the good Maker of all !« Mourn not for: 
my misfortune, but boar it patiently, vrithout 
giving occasion to the enemy to rejoice 
triumphantly on this accoimt, or speak re- 
proachfully concerning us. 

“ Kulsuni. — Thou struttest about gaily, 0 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. Look a 
little behind thee; see how Eulsiim is sighing' 
after thee with tearful eyes I I am strewing 
pearls in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of my eyes ! Let me put my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zii'l janah. 

« Husain. — Beloved sister, kindle not a fire 
in my heart by so doing. Take away thy 
head from under the hoof of my steed. 6 
thousand-noted nightingale, sing not such a 
sad-toned melody. I am going away; be 
thou the kind keeper of my helpless ones. 

** Kulsum. — Behold what the heavens have 
at length brought on me ! what they have 
done also to my brother! Him they have 
made to have paichod lips through thirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyes I 
Harsh severity is mingled with tyrannous 
cruelty. 

“ Husain. — Trials, afflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the bettci , dear 
sister, do they prepaie him for his journey 
heavenward. Wo icjoice in tribulations, 
seeing they are but temporary, and yet they 
work out an eternal and blissful end. Though 
it is predestined that I should suffer martyr- 
dom in this shameful manner, yet the trea- 
sury of everlasting happiness shall be at my 
disposal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, 0 sister, as the 
philosopher’s stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemists ; and the soil of Earbald is 
the sure remedy of my inward pains. 

** Kulsum. — May I be sacrificed for thee ! 
Since this occurrence is thile inevitable, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kulsum 
her duty after thy death. Tell me, where 
shall I go, or in what direction set my face ? 
What am 1 to do ? and which of thy orphan 
children am 1 to caress most ? 

** Husain, — Show thy utmost kindness, good 
sister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is most severely felt 
by children too much fondled by their 
parents, 'especially girls. I have regal'd to 
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all my children, to be eure, bat I lore 
Sukainah most. 

“An old Female Slave ' of Husain's mother. 
— Dignified master, I am sick and weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Have a kind regard to me, an old slave, 
much stricken with age ! Master, by thy 
Boul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. I have grown old in thy service ; 
pardon me, please, all the faults ever com- 
mitted by me. > * 

“ Hustiin. — Yes, thou hast served us, in- 
deed, for a very long time. Thou hast 
shown xfrueh ‘ affection and love toward me 
and my children, 0 handmaid of my dear 
mother Fdtimah ; thou hast verily suffered 
much in our house : how often didst thou 
grind corn with thine own kand for my 
mother I Thou hast also dandled Husain 
most caressingly in thy aims. Thou art 
black-faced, that is true, but thou hast, I 
opine, a puro white heait, and art much 
esteemed by us. To-day 1 am about to leave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, niim- 
merablc thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed ; but 1 beg thy pardon for all 
inconsiderate actions on my part. 

Thr Maid. — May I be a sacrifice for 
thee, thou loyal ruler of the capital of faith ! 
tui*n not my days black, like my face, thou 
benevolent master. Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have 1 spent in' watchfulness at thy cradle I 
At one moment I would caress thee in my 
Arms, at another 1 would fondle thee in my 
bosom. 1 became prematurely old by my dili- 
gent service, 0 Husain 1 Is it proper now 
that thou shouldst put round my poor neck 
the heavy chain of thy intolerable absence? 
Is this, deal master, the reward of the ser- 
vices I have done thee? 

“ Husain. — Though thy body, 0 maid, is 
now broken down by age and iniirmity, yet 
thou hast served us all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love ; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
will never be disregarded by us. Excuse me 
to-day, when I am offering my body and soul 
in the cause of God, and cannot help thee at 
all ; but be sure 1 will fully pay the reward 
of thy services in the day of universal 
account. 4 ' 

*^The J/tiicf.— Dost thou lemembor, good 
sir, how many troubles I have suffered with 
thee for the dear sake of 'All Akbar, the 
light of thine eyes ? Though I have not 
suckled him wdth my o^Vn breasts, to bo sure, 
yet I laboured hard for him till he reached 
the age of eighteen years and came here to 
Karbaltl. But, alas! dear flourishing 'All 
Akbar has been this day ciuolly killed — what 
A pity 1 and 1 strove so much for his sake, 
yet all, as it were, in vain. Yea, what a sad 
loss 1 

“i.^u 5 ain.«~Speak not of my *Ali Akbar 
any more, 0 maiden, nor set Are to the 
granary of my patience and make it flame. 
fuming to his sister.) Poor distressed 
Zainab, nave the goodness to be kind always 
to my mother’s old maid, for she lias expo- 
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rienced many troubles in our family ; she has 
laboured hard in training ’All Akbar my 
son. 

“ UmmLailah {the mother of 'Ali Akbar). 

The elegant stature of my Akbar fell on the 
ground; like as a beautiful cypress tree it 
was forcibly felled ! Alas for the memory of 
thy upright stature I Alas, 0 my youthful 
son of handsome form and appearance ! Alas 
my troubles at night-time for thee 1 How 
often did I watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee un^ the morning! How sweet is 
the memory of those times! yea, how plea- 
sant the very thought of those days ! Alas ! 
where ai t thou now, dear child ? 0 thou 

who art ever remembered by me, come and 
see thy mother’s wretched condition, come ! 

*• liasain . — 0 Loid, why is this mournful 
voicp so affecting ? Methmks the owner of 
it. the bemoaning person, has a flame in her 
heait. It resembles the doleful tone of a 
lap.'ing whose wings are burned! like as 
when a miraculous lapA\ing,the companion of 
Solomon the wise, tho king of God's holy 
people, received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian! 

*• Umni Lailali. - Again I am put in mind of 
my dear son ! 0 my heart, melted into blood, 
pour thyself foith ! Dear son, whilst thou 
wast alive, I had some honour and respect, 
eveiybody had some regard for me; but 
since thou nit gone;* I am altogether aban- 
doned. Woe be to me I woe be to me ! I am 
despised and rejected. Woe unto me ! woe 
unto me ! 

Husain . — Do not set fire to the harvest 
of my soul any furthei. Husain is, before 
God, gicatly a 'shamed of his shortcomings 
tow aids thee. Come out from the tent, for 
it is the Inst meeting previous to separating 
from one another for evei ; thy distiess is an 
additional weight to the heavy burden of my 
giief. 

*• The Mother of 'Ali Akbar. — I humbly 
state it, 0 glory of all ages, that I did not 
expect fiom thy saintship that thou wouldest 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to all 
except me. Dost thou not remember my 
sincere services done to thee ? Am I not by 
birth a descendant of the glorious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia when 
the former empire fell and gave place to the 
new-born monarchy of the latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Creator, was pleased to 
grant me an offspring, whom we called 'Alt* 
A^bar, this day lost to us for ever. May 1 
bo offered for thee ! While 'All Akbar my 
son was alive, I had indeed a sort of esteem 
and credit with thee ; but now that my 
cypress, my newly-sprung-up cedar, is un- 
justly felled, 1 have fallen from credit too, 
and must therefore shed tears. 

** Husain. — Be it known unto thee, 0 thou 
violet of the flower-garden of modesty, that* 
thou art altogether mistaken. 1 swear by the 
holy enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah’s 
grave, that thou art mere honourable and 
dearer now than ever. I well remember the 
affectiouatc recommendations of 'All Akbar, 
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our son, ooncoming thoc. How much he was 
mindful of theo at the moment of his parting I 
How tenderly ho cared for thee, and spoke 
concerning thee to-ercry one of his family I 

“ .4A-6rir’s Motker , — O gracious Lord, I 
adjure thee, by Jtho merit of my son, *Ali 
Akbar, never to lessen the shadow of Husain 
from over my head. ^lay no one ever be in 
my miserable condition — never be a desolate, 
homeless woman, like me I 

“ Hasain. — 0 thou unfortunate Zainab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is come 1 The 
day of joy is gone for ever ! the night of 
affliction has drawn near! Drooping, wither- 
ing sister, yet most blest in thy temper, I 
have a request from thee which 1 fear to 
make known. 

Zainab. — May I be a Racridcc for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, glonons sunl there 
IS nobody here, if thou bast a private matter 
to disclose to thy sister. 

“ Husain. — Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already severely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my request is, what will he thy 
condition then? Thougli I cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still I am in doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forboai. 

"Zainab . — Mv bieast is pierced! My 
heart boils within me like a cauldron, owing 
to this thy conversation. Thou soul of thy 
sister, hold not back from Zainab what thou 
hast in thv mind. 

"Husain . — My poor sister, I am eovcied 
with shame bcfoio thee, I cannot lift up ray 
head. Though the request is a trifle, yet I 
know it is giievous to thee to grant. It is 
this; bnng me'an old, duty, ragged gaiment 
to put on. But do not ask me, I pray thee, 
the reason why, untill myself think it proper 
to tell thee. 

" Zainab. — I am now going to the lent to 
fetch thee what thou scekest ; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to w'by thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. {Retwmng 
with a tattered shirt.') Take it, here is the 
ragged robe for wbicn thou didst ask. I 
wonder what thou wilt do with it. 

" Husain. — Do not remain here, dear sister. 
Go for awhile to thine owm tent ; for if thou 
see that which 1 am about to do, thou wilt be 
grievously disturbed. Turn to thy tent, poor 
miserable sister, listen to what I say, and 
leave me, 1 pray thee, alone. 

“ Zainab {going €iway). — I am gone, but I 
am sorry I cannot tell what this enigma 
means. It is puzzling indeed I Remain thou 
with thy mysterious coat, 0 Husain I 31ay 
all of us be offered as a ransom for thee, dear 
brother ! Thou art without any to assist or 
befriend theo I Thou art suiTounded by the 
wicked enemy 1 Yes, thy kind helpers have 
all been killed by the unbelieving nation I 

“ Husain {putting on the garment). — The 
term of life has no perpetual duration in 
itself. Who ever saw in a flower-garden a 
rose without its thorn ! 1 will put on this old 

robe close to my skin, and place over it my 
new apparel, thongh^neithcr the old nor the 
now of this world can bo depended on. 1 
hope Zainab has not been obscr\iiig >\Lat 1 


hare been doing, for, poor'ereataro, she can 
scarcely bear the sight of any such like 
thing. 

“ Zainab, — Alas I I do not know what is 
the matter with Husain, my brother. What 
has an old garment to do with being a king? 
Dost thou desire, 0 Husain, that the enemy 
should come to know this thing and reproach 
thy sister about it? Put off, I pi ay thee, 
this old ragged garment, otherwise I shall 
pull off my head-dress, and uncover ray head 
for shame. 

“ Husain. — Rend not thy dress, modest 
sister, nor pull off thy head-coverings There 
is a mystery involved in my action. Know 
that what Husain has done has a good mean- 
ing in it. His putting on an old garment is 
not without its signification. 

"Zainab. — ^Yhat mystery can be in this 
work, thou perfect high priest of faith? I 
will never admit any until thou shall havo 
fully explained the thing accoiding to my 
cap.icit}'. 

" The Imam. — To-day, dear sister, Shimnr 
will behave ci nelly towards me. He T\ill 
*>CTcr my dear head from the body. His 
dagger not cutting my throat, he will bo 
obliged to sever my head from behind After 
he has killed me, when ho begins to strip mo 
of my clothes, he may pei chance be ashamed 
to t.nke off this ragged lobc and thereby leave 
iny body naked on the ground. 

"Zainab. — 0 Loid, ba\e merev on my 
disti acted heart ! Thou alone nit aware of 
the state of mv mind. Gracious Creator, 
picsei ve the soul of Husain ! Let not heaven 
pull down my house over me ! 

“ Sukainah. — Dear father, by our Lord it is 
a painful thing to be fatherless; a misery, a 
great calamity to be helpless, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast ! Dismount from the 
saddle, and make me sit by thy side. To pass 
over mo or neglect me at such a time is very 
distressing. Let me put my head on thy> 
dear lap, O father. It is sad thou shouldst 
not be aware of thy dear child's condition. 

"Husain. — Bend not thy neck on one side, 
thou my beloved child; nor weep so sadly, 
like an orphan. Neither moan so melodiously, 
like a disconsolate nightingale. Come, lay 
thy dear head on my knees once more, and 
shed not so copiously a flood of tears from 
thine eyes, thou spirit of m}' life. 

"Sukainah. — Dear father, thou w'hose lot is 
but grief, havo mercy on me, mercy ! O thou 
my physician in every pain and trouble, have 
pity on mo I havo pity jon me I Alas, my 
heart, for the mention of the w'ord separa- 
tion 1 Alas, my grievance, for what is 
unbearable! 

“ Husain. — Groan not, wail not, my dear 
Sukainah, my poor oppressed, distressed girl. 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
until thy father' gets thee some water to 
drink.^' 

Zainab. — Alasl alas! woe to mel roy 
Husain is gone from mo! Alas! alas! the 
arrow of my heait is shot away from the 
hand ! Woe unto me, a thousand woes ! 1 
am to, I'cmniii uitbout Husain! The wor* 
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shipper of truth is gone to meet his destined 
iate with a blood-stained shroud t 

** Husain. — My disconsolate Zainab, be not 
so impatient. My homeless sister, show not 
1 by self so fretful. Have patience, sister, the 
Je^^ard of the patient believers is the best of 
all. Render Gud thanks, the crown of inter- 
cession is fitted for our head Only. 

“Ztnna6. — 0 my afflicted mother, thou*bcst 
of all women, pass a minute by those in Kar- 
bala I Fee thy daughters prisoners of sorrow! 
behold them amidst strangers and foreigners. 
■Come out awhile from thy pavilion in Para- 
dise, 0 Fatimah, and v'eep afTcctionately over 
the state of us, thy rhildren* 

“ Husain. — I have become friendless and 
without any help«^r, in a most strange manner. 

1 have lost my troop and armv in a wonderful 
wav. Whore is Akbar my son? let him come 
to me and hold the bridle of my horse, that I 
may mount. ^Yhere is Kasim my nephew ? 
will be not help me and get ready my st in-up 
to make me cheerful? W^’hy bhould I not 
shed much blood from mine eyes, seeing I 
cannot behold 'Abbtfs my standard-bearer ? 
A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity 1 A brother is better than a hundred 
diadems and thrones 1 A brother is the essence 
of life in the world I He who has a brother, 
though he be old, yet is young. \N’ho is there 
to bring my horse for me? there is none. 
There is none even to w-eep for me iu this 
state of misery I 

“ Kxihum . — Because there is no 'Ah' Akbar, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zainab, thy sister, 
will hold the horse for thee ; and seeing 
Wbbas, thy brother, is no longer to be found, 
I myself will bear the standard before thy 
winged stead instead of him. 

“ Zainab. — Let Zainab mourn bitterly for 
her brother's desolation. Who ever saw a 
woman, a gentlewoman, doing tbo duty of a 
groom or servant? Who can know, O Lord, 
besides Thee, the sad state of Husain in Kar- 
bala', where his people so deserted him that a 
woman like myself is obliged to act us a ser- 
vant for him ? 

Kiihiim . — I am a standard-bearer for 
Husain, the martyr of Karbala, 0 Lord God. 
1 am the sister of 'Abbus; yea, the niisorable 
sister of both. 0 friends, it being the tenth 
-day of Muharram, I am therbfore assisting 
Husain. I am bearing the ensign'^for him 
instead of *Abbas luy bi other, bis standaid- 
bearer, 

“ Zainab. — Uncover your breasts a minute, 
O yo tear- shedding people, for it is time to 
beat the drum, seeing the king is going to 
I'ide. 0 Solomon tbo Prophet, where is thy 
glory? what has bocomo of thy ] ompous 
lotinue? Where nro tliy brothers, nephews, 
and compfinions ? 

« Husain. — There are none left to help nio. 
My sister Zainab bolds the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who over saw a lady 
acting thus ? 

** Zaina6.— Thou art going all alone ! May 
the souls of air bo a ransom for thee! and 
may thy departure make souls quit their 
liodiesl A resuiTcction will- be produced 
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In thy tent by the ciy of orphans nod 
widows. 

ITusaira.— Sistor, though it grieves me to 
go, yet I do it; poradventure I may see the 
face of Ashgar and the countenance of Akbar, 
those cypresses, those roses of Paradise. 

Zainab. — Would to God Zainab had died 
this very minute before thy face, in thy sight, 
that she might not behold such olegant 
bodies, such beautiful forms, rolling in their 
own blood I 

“ Husain. — 0 poor sister, if thou die here 
in this land in that sudden way that thou 
desircst, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the city of Kiifan, on the camel's back ? 

Zainab. — Slight not my pain, dear bro- 
ther, 'for Zainab is somewhat alarmed ns to 
the import of thy speech. Wliat shall I do 
with thy family — with the poor widows and 
young children ? 

** Husain. — 0 afflicted one, it is decreed 1 
should be killed by means of daggers and 
swords ; henceforth, dear sister, thou shalt 
not see me. Behold, this is separation between 
me and thee I 

“ The nephew of Husain. — Dear uncle, thou 
hast resolved to joui*ney. Thou art going 
once again to make mo an orphan. To whom 
else wilt thou entrust us ? Who is expected 
to take care of us ? Thou wast, dear uncle, 
instead of my father Hasan, a defence to this 
helpless exiled creature. 

Husain. — Sorrow not, thou faithful child, 
thou shalt be killed too in this plain of trials. 
Return thou now to tliy tent in peace, without 
gricting my soul any further, poor orphan I 

“ The liar wish f tom Kabul. — 0 Lord God, 
wherefore is the outward appearance of a 
man of God usually without decoration or 
ornament ? And why is the lap of the tnan 
of this woild generally full of gold and jewels ? 
On what account is the pillow of this great 
person the black dust of the road? and for 
what reason .sre the bed and the cushion of 
the rebellious made of velvet and stufted with 
down? Either Islam, the religion of peac«i 
and charitv, has no true foundation in the 
woild, or this young man, who is so wounded 
and sulTeis from tliiist, is still an infidel. 

Husain. — Why are tbine eyes pouiiiig 
down tears, young darwish? Hast thou also 
lost nn Akbar iu the piime of bis youth? 
Thou art immersed, as a water-fowl, in thy 
tears. Has thino 'Abbas been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of the Kiser Enphrates, that 
thou ciyost so piteously ? But if thou art 
sad only on account of my misfoitunc, thou it 
mutters not. Let me know whence comest 
thou, and whither is thy face set? 

“ The DarwiJi . — It happened, young man, 
that last night I arrived in this valley, and 
mode my lodging thcic. When oiic-half of 
the night had passed, of a sudden a great 
difllculty befell me, for I heard a child lic- 
moaniiig and complaining of thirst, having 
given up altogether the idea of living any 
longer in this world. Sometimes it would 
beat its head and cry out for w.ater ; other 
times it appeared to fall oh the ground, faint- 
ing and motionless. I have, therefore, brought 
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sonie water in ibis cup for that poor ohAd, 
that it may drink and be refreshed a little. 
So I humbly beg thee, dear sir, to direct me 
to the place where the young child may be 
found, and tell me what is its name. 

** Husain, — 0 God, let no man be ever in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
sad and deplorable state to which I am 
reduced. O young man, the child mentioned 
by thee is the peace of my troubled mind ; it 
is my poor, miserable little girl. 

'* The Darwish. — May 1 be ofifered for thee, 
dear sir, and for thy tearful eyes I Why 
should thy daughter be so sadly mourning and 
complaining ? My heart is overwhelmed with 
^ef for the abundance of tears running down 
thy cheeks. Why should the daughter of one 
like thee, a generous soul, suffer from 
thirst ? 

Husain, — Enow, 0 young man, that we are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
aVt quite mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to be of this world. If I will, I can make the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth ; how much more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my spear ; water would 
gush out of it if I Were to like. I voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from 
God. 1 die parched, and offer myself a 
sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to 
come. 

**TAe Darwish. — ^What is thy name, sir? 
I perceive that thou art one of the chief 
eaints of the most beneficent God. It is 
evident to me that thou art the brightness of 
ttiB Lord’s image, b\it I cannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

“ Husain. — O darwish, thou wjlt soon be 
informed of the whole matter, for thou shalt 
be a martyr thyself ; for thy plans and the 
result thereof have been revealed t 9 me. 
Tell me, O darwish, what is the end thou 
hast in view in this thy hazardous enterprise ? 
When thou shalt have told me that, I will 
disclose to thee who I am. 

** The Darwish. — I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to set 
out, if God wills, from Karbala to Najaf, 
namely, to the place where 'All, the highly 
eulted king of religion, the sovereign lord of 
the empire of existence, the supreme master 
of all the darwishes, is buried. Yea, 1 am 
going to visit the tomb of *A1i, the successor 
of the chosen of God, the son>in<law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
,of believers, Haidar, the champion of faith. 

** Husain. — Be it known unto the, O dar- 
wfsh, that I, who am so sad and sorrowful, 
am the rose of the garden of that prince. I 
am of the family of the believers thou hast 
mentioned. 1 am Husain, the intercessor on 
the IDay of Resurrection, the rose of the 
garden of glory. 

** The Darwish. — May I be offeied a sacri- 
fice for thy blessed arrival I Pardon me my 
fault, and give me. permission to fight the 
battle of faith, for I am weary of life. It is 
better for me to be killed, and delivered at 


once from so many vexations of spirit.. 
Martyrdom is, in fact, one of the glories of 
my faith. 

** Husain. — Go forth, 0 atom, which aspirest 
to the glory of the sun; go forth, thou hast 
become at last worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for the 
skke of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from God ; yea, he shall be raised to 
life with ’All Akbar the sweet son of 
Husain. 

** The Darwish {addressing HusairCs antago^ 
nists). — You cruel people have no religion at 
all. You are fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
unjustly towards the offspring of the priest- 
hood ? Is the account of the Day of Resur- 
rection all false ? 

“ Ibn Sa'd (the general of Yazid's ar?ny).— 
0 Tye brave soldiers of Yazfd, deprive this 
fellow of his fund of life. Make his friends 
ready to mourn for him. 

“ Husain. — Is there anyone to help me ? 
Is there any assistant to lend me his aid ? 

“ Jafar (the king of yVnns, with his troops^ 
coming to Husain's assistance). — 0 king of 
men and jinns, 0 Husain, peace be on thee I 

0 judge of corporeal and spiritual beings, 
peace be on thee I 

Husain. — On thee be peace, thou hand- 
some youth ! Who art thou, that salutest ua 
at such a time? Though thine affairs are 
not hidden from me at all, still it is advisable 
to ask thy name. 

^^Ja'far . — O lord of men and jinns, I am 
the least of thy servants, and my name ia 
Ja’far, the chief ruler of all the tribes of 
jinns. To-day, while I was sitting on the 
glorious throne of my majesty, easy in mind, 
without any sad idea or thought what- 
ever, I suddenly heard thy voice, when thou 
didst sadly implore assistance ; and on hear- 
ing thee I lost my patience and senses. And, 
behold, I have come out with troops of jinns, 
of various abilities and qualifications, to lend 
thee help if necessary. 

** Husain. — In the old abbey of this perish- 
able kingdom, none can ever, 0 Ja’far, attaifi 
to immortality. What can I do with the 
empire of the world, or its tempting glories, 
after my dear ones have all died and gone ? 
Is it proper that I, an old man, should live, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 
rime of age? Return thou, Ja’far, to thy 
ome, and weep for me as much as thou canst. 

“ Ja' far (returning). — Alas for Husain’s 
exile and helplessness I Alas for his con- 
tinual groans and sighs 1 

“ Husain (coming back from the field, dis^ 
mounts his horse, and makina a heap of dust, 
lays his head on it). — 0 eartn of KarbaU, do 
thou assist me, I prayl since I « have up 
mother, be thou to me instead of one. 

** Ibn tSa'd orders the army to stone Husain, 
— O ye men of valour, Husain the son of ’All 
has tumbled down from the winged horse ; if 

1 be not mistaken, heaven has fallen to earth 1 
It ia better for you to stone him moat cruelly.. 
Dispatch him soon, with stones, to his com-^ 
pamons. 
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** Husain.— 'Ah, woe to mel my forehead 
is broken ; blood runs down my Inminous face. 

** Ibn Sa'd. — Who is that brave soldier, 
who, in order to show bis gratitude to Yazid 
his sovereign lord, will stop forward and, with 
a blow* of his scymotar, dlay Husain the son 
of ’Alf? 

** Sbimar.-^l am he whose dagger is famous 
fpr bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about the con- 
flirt of the Day of Judgment; 1 am a 
worshipper of Yazid, and have no fear of 
Ood. I can mako the great throne of the 
Lord to shake and tremble. I alone oan 
ficver from the body the head of Husain the 
son of *Ali. I am he who has no share in 
Islam. ' I 'will strike the chest of Husain, 
the ark of God’s knowledge, with my boots, 
without any fear of punishment. 

Husain. — Oh, how wounds caused by 
arrows and daggers do smart I 0 God, have 
mercy in the Day of Judgment on my people 
for my sake. The time of death has arrived, 
but I have not my Akbar with me. Would 
to God my grandfatliei the Prophet wore now 
here to see me ! ^ 

“ 7Ac Piophft (j^ippcfnintj ') — Dear Husain, 
thv grandfather the Prophet of God has come 
to see thee I am hero to behold the mortal 
wounds of thy delicate body. Dear child, 
thou hast at length sulTored martyrdom by 
the cruel hand of my own people 1 This was 
the ro\Naid I expected from them ; thanks be 
Id God! Open thine eyes, dear son, and 
behold tliv gian<lfathci with dishevelled hair. 
If thou hast any de^iie in thy heait, speak it 
out to me 

*• Husain . — Dear grandfather, I abhor life; 
I would rather go and visit my dear ones in 
the next world. I earnestly desire to see my 
rempanions and friends — aboye all, my dearly 
beloved son ’All Akbar. 

“ Thp Prophet — Be not grieved that ’AU 
Akbar thv son was killed, since it tends to 
the good of mv sinful people on the day of 
univeisal gathering 

Hu!>ani — Seeing 'All Akbar's martyrdom 
contributes to the happiness of thy people, 
seeing my own sufferings give validity to thy 
office of mediation, and seeing thy rest con- 
sists in my being troubled in this way, I 
would offer my soul, not once or twice, but a 
thousand times, for the salvation of thy 
people I 

“ The Prophet . — Sorrow net, dear grand- 
child ; thou bhalt be a mediator, too, in that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to- 
morrow thou shalt be the distributor of the" 
water of A1 Kausnr. 

“//wsaiu.— 0 Lord God, besides Husain, 
who has happened to be thus situated ? 
Every O'lSe when he dies has at least a mother 
at his head. But my mother is not hero to 
rend her garments for mo ; she is not alive, 
that sho might close my eyes when I die. 

“ Fdtimahf his mother (appearing). — I am 
come to SCO thee, my child, my child I May 
I die another time, my child, my child ! How 
shall 1 see thee slam, my son, my son 1 Rolling 
in thine own blood, my child, my child 1 
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^usain.-^oine, dear mother, I am anxiously 
waiting for thee. Come, come I I have partly 
to complain of thee. Hov^ is it that thou 
hast altogether forsaken thy son? How ia 
it thou earnest so late to visit me ? 

Fdtimah. — May I be offered for thy 
wounded, defaced body I Tell me, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee? 

“ Husain. — I am now, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to be 
cast on shore, mother. It is time that my 
soul should leave the body. Come, mother, 
close my eyes with thy kind hand. 

“ Fdtimah. — O Lord, how difficult for & 
mother to see her dear child dying t I am 
Zahrah who am making this sad noise, 
because I have to close the eyes of my son 
Husain, who is on the point of death. Oh, 
tell me if thou hast any desire long cherished 
in thv heart, for I am distressed in mind 
owing to thy sad sighs ! 'i 

“ Husain. — Go, mother, my soul is come 
to my throat; go, I had no other deaire 
except one, with which 1 must rise in the 
Day of Resurrection, namely, to seef'Ali 
Akbar’s wedding. 

** Shi mar — Make thy confession, for I want 
to sever thy head, and cause a perpetual 
separation between it and the body. 

Zainab.’T—O Shimar, do not go beyond thy 
limit ; let me bind something on my brother's 
eyes. 

“ Husain. — Go to thy tent, sister, I am 
already undone. Go away ; Zahrah my 
mother has already closed my eyes. Show 
to Sukainah my daughter always the tender- 
ness of a mother. Be very kind to my child 
after me. 

Shimar {addressing Husain). — Stretch 
foitb thy feet toward the holy Kiblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah See how my 
dagger waves over thee ! It is time to cut 
thy t hi oat. 

“ Husain. — 0 Lord, for the merit of me, 
the deni child of thy Prophet ; O Lord, for 
the sad groaning of my miseiable sister ; p 
Lord, for the sako of young 'Abbas rolling 
in his blood, even that young bi other of mine 
that was equal to my soul, I pray thee, in 
the Day of Judgment, forgive, O merciful 
Lord, the sins of my grandfather’s people, 
and grunt me, bountifully, the key of the 
treasure of intercession. (Z)ie5.)’'--^elly'8 
Miiucle Phiy. vol. ii. p. 81 seqq.) 

MUHARRAMAT pi. of 

Muharromah. Those persons with whom it 
is not lawful to contract marriage, [mab- 

RIAGE ] 

MUHAYAT (S^.^). A legal term 

used for the partition \of usufruct. AQCord- 
ing to the Hiddyahf vol. iv. 31 : — 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
enjoyment of the use ; for which reason, if 
ono partner apply for a partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Qu^I must giant the request of the former, 
and if a partition of ulufruct should have 
taken place with respect to a thing capable 

.53 
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of A purtitioA of properly (enoh as a home 
or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply for a partition of property, 
the QAel jDXLBt grant a partition* of property 
and annul the partition of usufruct. 

MUHAl^ABAH Lit 

** Beihg present." A term used by the $uf!s 
ioT presenting of the soul to God in the ser- 
Tice of giikr in order to obtain all the spiritual 
blessing possible from a contemplation of the 
ninety-nme attributes and titles of God. 
[UKB, GOD.] 

MT7HBIM (ftfc»). '’The pilgrim in 

a state of Ihram, that is, after ho baa assumed 
the pilgrim's dress, [pilobimagb.] 

al-MUHSI “ The 

Counter.” - One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. ” It is referred to in the 
,Qur*an, Surah xzxri. 11 : ** Verily We quicken 
the dead and write down what they have 
done before, and the traces which they leave 
behind, and everything do We set down (/it. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrees." 

MUBTAKIR (j^). Lit “A 

forestaUer." One who monopolises grain and 
other necessaries of life, w^cb is unlawful. 
[XOHOPOLT.] 

MTTHTASIB The public 

censor of, religion and morals, who is ap- 
pointed by a Muslim ruler, to punish Mus- 
nms for neglecting the rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Bumes, in his Travels in 
Bokhara (vol. i. p. 313), relates that he saw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday, [dibrah.] 

Burokhardt, in ms accoimt of the Wahha- 
bis (Vol. ii. p. 14G), says, the neglect of reli- 
gioua duty is always severely punished. . . . 
YHien Sa*ud took al-Madinah, he ordered 
some of his people after prayers in the 
mosque to call over the nameq^of all the 
grown up inhabitants of the town who were 
to answer Individually. He then commanded 
them to attend prayers regularly ; and if any, 
one absented himself two or three times, 
Sa*ud sent some of his Arabs to beat the 
man in his own house. At Makkah, when 
the hour of prayer arrived, he ordered the 
people to patrol the streets, armed with large 
sticks, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the mosque; a harsh proceeding, 
hut Justified by the notorious irreligion of the 
Makkans. 

Dr. BeUew, in his Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p. 281), gives an animated account of the 
way in which the Muhtasib performed bis 
duties in the streets of ^shgftr. 

al-MTJHTI “ The giver 

of life.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God It occqrs twice in the 
Qur'ftn 

Bfirah xxx. 49: **Look then to the ves- 
tiges of God’s mercy, how he quickens the 
earth after its deAh; verily He is the 
fukkomtr of the dead.” 
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Sfirah xli. 39; “Verily, he who quiokeua 
(the earth) will surely quicken the dead." 

al-MU’ID “The Re- 

storer" (to lifo). Ono of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. Tho word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but tho idea is ex- 
pressed in Siirnh Ixxxv. 13, and many other 
places, “ Verily He produces and restoies." 

al-MU‘IZZ (yuJ^). “The One 

who givoth honour.” One of the ninety -nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qui-'an, but the attribute is 
referred to in Surah iii. 25 : “ Thou honourest 
whom Thou pleasest." 

al-mujadilah ut . 

“ She who disputed.” The title of the 

Lvnith Surah of the Qur'an, in which the ex- 
pression occurs : “ Now hath God heard the 
speech of her who disputed w'ith thee con- 
cerning her husband." Which refers to 
Khaulah bint Sa‘labah, the wife of Aus ibn 
Samit, who being divorced by her husband 
in the “ time of ignorance,” came to ask 
whether the divorce was lawfuL 

MUJAHID (AA^). A warrior in 

the cause of rehgion. [jihad.] 

al-MUJIB (s- 1^'). “The One 

who answers to ” (a prayer). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur'an. Surah xi. 64 : “ Verily 
my Lord is nigh and answers " (prayer). 

MU'JIZAH [mibacles.] 

MUJTAHID pi. mujtahi- 

dun. Lit., One who striros” to attain to a 
high position of scholarship and learning. 

The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim country upon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of the 
Sunnis and their disciples were of this degree, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
teachers amongst the Sunnis of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and are 
appointed by the people, the appointment 
being confirmed by the king. Malcolm, in 
his account of Persia, says : — 

** There are seldom more than three or four 
priests of the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia. 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias; neither must 
they connect themselves with the king or the 
oflScers of Uoveinmcnt. Thoy seldom depart 
from that character to which thoy owe their 
rank. The rc.'ison is obvious; the moment 
thoy deviate, the chaim is broken which con- 
stitutes their power; men no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protccribn ; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the 
country courting popularity by walking to 
their humble dwellings, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend *10 
visit his court. When a Miijtnhid dies, his 
successor is always a person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiasticol order; ond, 
though he may be pointed out to the popu- 
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!aee by others of the same class seeking him 
as an associate, it is rare to hoar of any 
intrigues being employed to obtain this en- 
Tiable dignity. 

** The Muitabids of Persia exerdse a great, 
though undefined, power over the courts of 
law, the judges of which constantly submit 
cases to their superior knowledge ; and their 
sentence is deemed irrevocable, unless by a 
Mujtahid whose learning and sanctity are of 
acknowledged higher repute than that of the 
person by whom judgment has been pro- 
nounced. But the benefits which the inhabi- 
tants of Persia derive from the influence oi 
these high priests, is not limited to their 
occasional aid of the courts of justice. The 
law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers ; kings fear to attack the 
decrees of tribunals over which they may be 
said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their 
decision. The sovereign, when no others 
dare approach him, cannot lefuse to listen to 
a revered Mujtahid when he becomes an 
intercessor for the guilty. Tho habitations of 
this high order of priesthood are deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppressed; and the hand 
of despotic power is sometimes taken off a 
city, because the monarch will not offend a 
Mujtahid who has chosen it for his residence, 
hut who refuses to dwell amid violence and 
injustice.” 

There is a common opinion that the title of 
IfujUihid can only bo granted to those who 
arc masters of seventy sciences. For a full 
account of the conditions of obtaining this 
rank, as cxpicssed by a modern Muslim writer, 
will be found in the article on Ijma*. [ijma*.] 

MUKARl A legal term 

for a person who lets horses, camels, Ac , to 
hire. {Htdayah, vol. iii. p. 371.) 

MUKATAB a slave who 

ransoms himself or herself, with the permis- 
sion of tho owner. [8 L..very.] 

MUKHADDARAH a 

legal term for a woman in a state of purity, j 
It is also used for a veiled woman, the word 
being derived fiom Hidr^ a " curtain or veil.” 

MUKHALATAH (iUW*). Lii. 

** Intermingling," or mixing together. A ternU 
used for gencial intercourse, but specially 
applied to intercouse with those who aro 
ceremonially unclean. 

MULES. Arabic ha(jhl pi. 

hiyhaL 

Muhammad forbade the breeding of mules, 
for Ibn *AbbuB says tho three special injunc- 
tions which be received were (1) to perform 
the ablifbions thoroughly, (2) not to take 
alms, f3) not to breed mules. (3/isAA;df, book 
xvii. ch. ii.) 

The flesh of a mule is unlawful. {Hidayah, 
voL iv. p. 74.) 

They aro not liable to zakdU (JSiddyah^ 
toL i. p. 16.) - 

MULHAQ “Joined.” 

A term used by the $ufit for the condition 
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of the humaB aoul when'** it ie absortod iiita 
tho essence of God.** (*Abda 'r-Razz&q'e 
Dictionary of ^ufi Term!) 

MULHED (W^). An infidel. 
Lit. ** One who has deviated^ or turned aside 
from the truth.** 

al-MULK (iilUll). m. “The 

Kingdom.” The title of the Lxviith Surah 
of the Qur'an in the first verse of which the 
word occurs : ** Blessed is He in whose hand 
is the kingdom.'* 

MULL A. (!•). A Persian form 

used for the Arabic Maulawl^ **a learned 
man, a scholar." 

In tho Ghiydou 'I-Lugjiah it is said that a 
learned man is called a MuUd because he is 
“filled” with knowledge; from mala\ **to 
fill.** 

MU* MIN pi. Mv!m{nuni 

from /md/i, ^ faith.” One who believes. 

(1) A term generally need for Muhamma- 
dans in the Qur an and in all Muslim books. 

(2) Al- Mu' min. The title of the XLth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the 29th verse of 
which the word occors : “ A man of fho 
family of Pharaoh who was a believer ^ but 
hid his faith.” 

(3) Al-Mu'min, *‘The Faithlal” One of 
the ninety-nine names or attributes of God. 
It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah lix. 28: “He 
is . . . the Faithful" 

al.mu’min0n 

“ The Believers.” The title of the ■umrd 
Surah of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs ; “ Prosperous are the 
believers." 

al-MUMIT (vr^l). “The 

Killer." One of the ninety-nine names or at- 
tributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qui'an, Surah ii. 26 : “ He will kill you and 
then make you alive." 

MUMSIK m. “One 

who withholds, a miser.” Used (or a miserly 
person in contradistinction to munjiq, f* a 
liberal person.'* [mdnfiq.3 

AL - MUMTAHINAH 

Lit. ** She who is tried.” The title of the 
LXth Surnb of the Qur’an, from the expres- 
sion In the 10th verse : *' O believers I when 
believing women come over to you as re- 
^ fugecs, then mako trial of them." 

Al-Baizawi says : “ When such women 
sought an asylum at al-Madinah, Muhammad 
obliged them to swear that they were 
prompted only by a desire of embracing 
Islam, and that hatred of their husbands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
their conduct.” 

MUNAFIQ pi. mundjiqiin. 

** Hypocrite.” A term especially given to 
those who in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
outwardly professing to. believe in his mis.* 
sion, secretly denied the faith. They form 
the subject of the LXiurd Suiah o| the 
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Qur’an, which hence is termed the Suratu V- 
Mun^qin, 

AL . MUNAPIQtTN 

«<The Hypocritea.” Title of the LXinid 
Sdrah of the Qur’an, whose opening verses 
are ; — 

** When the Hypocrites come to thee, they 
say, * We bear vdtness that thou art the Seni 
One of God.’ God knoweth that thou art His 
Sent One : but God beareth witness that the 
hypocrites do surely lie. Their faith have 
they used as a cloak, and they turn aside 
others from the way of Godl Evi] are all 
their doings. This, for that they believed, 
then became unbelievers ! Therefore hath a 
seal been set upon their hearts, and they 
understand not.” 

MTTNAJlT (JWU-). it<. “Whi8. 

pering to, confidential talk.” Generally used 
for the extempore prayer offered after the 
usual liturgical form has been recited. 
[PBAYEBS.] 

MUNA99AF (oua^). Lit. “Re- 

duced to one-half.” A species of prohibited 
liquor. The juice of grapes boiled until a 
identity less than two-thirds evaporates. 
(tii^yahy vol. iv. 158.) 

MUNP, MANF The 

ancifintr 'Memphis. Mentioned in the Com- 
thentkl^ of the Jalalan on the Qur’an, Surah 
x^yiii. 14, as the city in which Moses killed 
the jEgyptian. 

MUNFIQ Lit. ‘'One who 

spends.” A charitable person. Qui’an^ 
Surah iii. 16 : ** Upon the patient, the truth- 
ful, the devout, the charitable, and those who 
ask for pardon at the dawn.” [bcumsik.] 

MJINKAR and NAKIR {y 
«^). “The Unknown**’ and “The 
Repudiating.” The two angels who are said 
by Muhammad to visit the dead in their 
graves and to interrogate them as to their 
belief in the Prophet and his religion. 

' They are described as two black angels 
writh bli^ eyes. {Miskkdt, book L ch. v.) 
[PtnaSHMENTB OF TUB GRAVE.] 

, AL-MXrNTAQIM “The 

Aveziger.” One of 'the ninety-nine names or 
, attributes of God. It is referred to in (he 
Qur*^, Surah zxxii. 22: '^ITerily We will 
take veT^sance on the sinners.” Also Surahs 
mliii. 40, and zliv. 15. 

al-MUQADDIM “The 

Bringer-forward.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the Qur'an, but is given in the 
Hadis. ^ 

MUQAUQIS The Roman 

, Viceroy of Egypt ; ol^nqauqis being his 
'Official title. 

Muhammad, in the year au. 7 (ad. 628), 


sent an embassy to this offloial, inviting him, 
to Islam. 9 he Governor received the em- 
bassy kindly, and sent the following reply 
«*1 am aware that a prophet is yet to arise;’ 
but I am of opiniqn he will appear in Syria. 
Thy messenger hath been received with 
honour. I send for thine acceptance two 
female slaves, who are much admired by the 
Copts, and also a present of raiment, and a 
mule for thee to ride on.” 

Mary, the fairest of the Goptio damsels, 
Muhammad kept for himself, and gave the 
other to Hassan the poet. [MUUAMMaD, mart 

THE COPT.] 

MUQATAZAH Exchange 

ing, bartering, giving an equivalent in any* 
thing but money. (Hiddyah, Arabic ed., voL 
iii p. 8.) 

AL . MUQIT (c:^\). “Tho 
Mighty or Guardian.” One of the ninety - 
nine names or attnbutes of God. Surah iv. 
88 : “ Verily God keepeth watch over every- 
thing.” 

al-MXTQSIT “The Equit* 

able.” One of the ninety-nine names or attri- 
butes of God. It does not occur in the Qn’ran, 
but is given in the Hadis. 

MUQTADA Lit. “ Fol- 

lowed, worthy to bo followed.” An exem- 
plary person, as being eminent for sanctity of 
character. 

MUQTADI (^s*s*-). “ Follower.’^ 

The person who stands behind the Imam in 
the usual prayers -and recites the Iqdmah. 

[IQAMAH.] 

al-MUQTADIR “The 

Powerful or Prevailing.” One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. , It occurs 
three times m the Qur’an . — 

Surah xvui. 43 . “For God is powerful over 
all.” 

Surah liv. 42 : “ As he only can punish, 
who is the Mighty, the Strong y 
Surah v. 65 ; ‘‘ With the powerful king.” 

MURABAHAH ‘ A legal 

term for selling a thing for a profit^^when the 
sellW distinctly states that ho purchased it 
lor/so much and sells it for so much. 

^URAHAQAH (da*^). Arriving 
at Makkah when the ceremonies of the 
are nearly finished, [hajj.]' 

MURAHIQ A legal ter ml 

for a boy or girl who is near tm age of 
puberty. 

MURAQABAH (M/*). Medita* 

tioD ; contemplation. An act of devotion 
perforqjed by the $ufls. [sofi.] 

MUaBEB. • Arabic qail (J**). 

Homicide^ of which Mu^amma&n law takes 
cognisance is of five kinds : (1) Q/Ulu l-'Anul, 
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<2) (^tlskihhun^^Amd; (8) Qfitlu H-Kha^ff s 
(4) Qfitl qa'im maqdma H~Khatff : (5) Qatl 
bi-SuJbah. 

(1) Qfltlu J^)» 

murder,” jisj^here perpetrator wilfully 

kills' SL. pmV^ with a weapon, or something 
that serves for a weapon, such as a club, a 
. sharp stone, or fire. If a person commit wilful 
mui'der, two points are established : first, that 
the murderer is a sinner deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Qur’an (Surah iv. 96), 

Whosoever slayeth a believer purposely, his 
j’eward is hell”; and, secondly, that he is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Qur’an (Surah ii. 173), “ It is incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qifdf) for 
murder.” But although retaliation is the 
punishment for wilful murder, still the heir 
.or next of kin can either forgive or com- 
pound the offence ; as the verse already 
quoted continues — “Yet he who is pardoned 
at all by his brother must be prosecuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindness.” In 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Testament law, which made the retalfa- 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
muiderer is excluded from being heir to the 
murdered person. 

According to Abu Hanifah, there is no 
expiation for wilful murder, but ash-Shafi*! 
maintains that expiation is incumbent as an 
act of piety. 

(2) Qatl shibhu U-*Amd 4^ Jil), 

or “manslaughter,” or, as Hamilton more 
correctly renders it, “ A semblance of wilful 
murder, is when the perpetrator strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 
nor serves as such.” 

The argument adduced by Abu ^anlfah is a 
saying of the Prophet : “ Kilhii^ with a rod 
or stick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it is a hundred camels, pay- 
able within three years.” 

Manslaughter is held to be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it excludes the man- 
slayer from inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(3) Qatlu •l-Khatd* Jii), or “ homi- 

cide by misadventure,” is of two kinds : error 
in tnfenfton, and ' elTor in the act. Error in 
the act is where % person intends a paili* 
.^ular act, and another act is thereby occa- 
sioned ; as where, for instance, a person 
Ifhoots an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 
whek'e vthe mistake occurs not in the act, but 
With respect to the subject ; as where a per- 
son shoots an arrow at a man supposing him 
to be game; or at a Muslim, supposing 
him to*be a hostile infidel.' The slayer by 
misadyleiiturd is required to free a Muslim 
□lave, or fast two months successively, and 
to pay a fine within threo years. | He is also 
excluded from inheriting the property of the 
slam. ' ' 

^) Qatl qd'im maqdma %Khatd (^J^ 

or “ homicide of a similar nature 
to homicide by misadventure,” is where, for 


example, a person walking in his sleep falls 
upon another, so as to kill him by the fall. 
It is subject to the same rules* with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(6) Qfltl bi-Sahab (», , v}^)i or, ** homi- 
cide by intermediate cause,” is where, for 
instance, a man digs a well, or sets up a 
stone, and another falls into the well, or over 
the stone, and dies. In this case a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inherit- 
ance, nor does it require expiation. 

No special mention is made in either the 
Qur’an or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taking the life by poison. (The same remark 
applies to the Mosaic law. See Smith’s Die* 
tionary of the Bible, Article “ Murder.”) 

With regard to retaliation, a freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a slave for a slave ; 
a freeman is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abu Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Shafi'i maintains otherwise, because the Pro- 
phet said, “ A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an unbeliever.” ‘ 

A man is slain for a woman ; a father is not 
slain, for his child, but a child is slam for the 
murder of his father; a master is not slam 
for ^Wmurder of his own slave, or for the 
slave 01 his child. 

If a person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossible for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abu Hanifah, reta- 
liation IS not incurred, but ash-Shafi*i main- 
tains that the murderer should be drowned. 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, in writing on 
Surah il. 174, “ This is an alleviation. from 
your Lord and a mercy,” says that in the 
Jewish law retaliktion for murder was com- 
pulsory. but in the law of Christ the Chris- 
tians weie enjoined to forgive the murderer, 
whilst in the Qui’an the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgiveness. 

MURlD (J^^). hit. “ Otie'^who is 

desiiouB or willing.” A disciple of «oma 
murshid, or leader, of a mystic ^order. Any 
student of divinity, [sufl] 

MURJIYAH, MURjrAH 

Lit. “ The Procrastinators.” A sect of Mus-^ 
iims who teach that the judgment of every tine 
believer, who hath been guilty of a- grievous 
sin, will be defciTed till the Resurrection ; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
jn this world, either of absolution or con- 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith hurteth not, and that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidehty profiteth not. 
As to the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which they accommodate 
to some'opinion of the sect. Some think them 
so called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem works to be inferior 
in degree to intention, and profession of the 
faith ; others, because they allow hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurtetn 
not, &c. ; others take the reason of the name 
to be, their defeiring the senteiico of the hei- 
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aons rinner till ihli Resnireotion ; and othef s, 
their degrading of or i’emoring him from 
the first degr& to the fourths for the Murjl- 
yahs m some points relating to the office of 
Imam, agree With the Khariiivshs. This sect 
Is dirided into four classes, three of \vhicb, 
according as they happen to agree in parti- 
cular dogmas with the I^arijlyahs, the Qadi- 
riyahs, or the Jabarlyahs, are distinguished 
as Murjiyahs of those sects, and the fourth is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, which last class 
la again subdivided into five others. The 
opinions of Mukatil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjiyahs called Saubanians, 
ahould not be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pro- 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith; and that no true believer shall bo cast 
into hell; he also thought that Qod will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and that a disobedient believer will '^e 

E unished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
ridge Sirat, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in propoiiion to his 
disobedience, and that he shall then be ad- 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast tho 
believers guilty of grievous sms into hell, 
yet they will be delivered thence after they 
Chall have been sufficiently punished, but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 

I ustice that they should remain therein for 
▼er. 

MUBSAL ( pi. mursalihi. A 

messenger or apostle. A term fiequently used 
in the Qur’an for the prophets. It is only 
applied to those who are said to bringers of 
Inspired books, [prophet.] • 

al-MURSALAT Lit. 

“Those who are sent.” The ti^le of the 
Lxxvxith 9hrab of ihe Qur’an, in the first 
verse of which the word occurs. “By the 
angels who are sent by God, following one 
another.” 

MURSHID (AS,/-). A guide. 

From rashddj “a straight road.” The title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order, [suri.] 

MUBTADD (•»»/•)• [apostate.] 

AL * MUSABBIHAT 
“ The Praisers.” A title given to those 
Surahs of the Qur’an, which begin with 
Suhhdna (Glory to), or Sabbaha (he glori- 
fied), or ztuabbibu (he glorifies), or Sabbib 
(glorify thou), viz. Surahs xvii., Mi., lix., Ixi., 
IxiL, luv., Ixxxvii. 

‘Irbftf ibn Sariyah relates that Muhammad 
used to repeat the Musabhibat before going 
to sleep, and that he said, “In them there 
is a verse which is better than a thousand.” 
Moat writers say this verse is concealed like 
the Laitatu H-Q/sdr (the night of power), or 
•the SSfatu H»Jum*ah (the hour un Friday), 
but <Abdu 'l-^aqq says it is most probably 
^thor the lact verse of the Silratu l-Qasbf 
(Us.), ** Ho U God, the Pardoner, the akor, 
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the Fashioner ! To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” Ac. Or, the first verse of the Suratu 
'l-9adid (Ivii.), “ All that is in tho Heavens 
and in the Earth praiseth God.” (See 
Mdjma^u p. 86 ; Mishkat, book viii. 

ch. i.) 

MU9ADDIQ (JA-), The col- 
lector of the zakdt and sadaqah^ or legal 
alms. In Muhammadan states he is ap- 
pointed by the state. This officer does not 
now exist in Hindustan under British rule. 

MUSAFAHAH (a^U.). Taking 

the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom expressly enjoined by Muhammad, 
who said, “• If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (2 ( shake hands), their sins will be 
forgiven bcfoie they scpaiate.” {^Mishkdt^ 
book XXII ch. Ill pt. 2.) 

MUSAILAMAH (^U4— ) An im- 

poster wlio appealed in tho timo of Muham- 
mad, jiiul claimed the Prophetic office, sur- 
named Mtisnilamatu 'l-Ka:zdb, or, “ Musai- 
lamah the Liai.” He headed an embassy 
sent by hi«> tube to Muhammad in tho ninth 
year of the Hijiah, and professed himself a 
Muslim , but on his leturii home, considering 
that be might possibly share with Muhammad 
in his power, the next year he set up for a 
prophet also, pretending to join with him in 
the commission to recall mankind from 
idolatry to tho worship of the true God ; and 
he published written revelations, in imitation 
of the Qur’an, of which Al^u ’1-Faraj has 
presci ved the following p^ssfage, viz. '^ Xonv 
hath God been gracious Lnto her that was 
with child, and bath brouglt forth from her 
the soul which runneth between the perito- 
noeum and the bowels.’’ 

Musailamah, having formed a considerable 
party, began to think himself upon equal 
tei-ms with Muhammad, and sent him a 
letter, offering to go halves with him, in these 
words: “From Musailamah, the Apostle of 
God, to Muhammad, the Apostle of God. 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine.” But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wrote him 
this answer : “ From Muhammad, tho Apostle 
of God, to Musailamah, tho Liar. The earth 
is God’s ; He giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of His servants as Heplcaseth ; and 
the happy issue shall attend those who fear 
Him.” 

Dui'ing tho few months which Muhammad 
lived after this revolt, Musailamah ratheiv 
gained than lost ground, and grew very for- 
midable ; but Abu Bakr, in the eleventh year 
of the Hi j rah, sent a great army agai|^st him, 
under the command of that consummate 
general Khalid ibn al-Walid, who engaged 
Musailamah in a bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shi, the negro slave who had killed Qamzah 
at U^ud, and by the same lance, the Muslims 
gained an entire victory, ten thousand of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest retumii^ to Mul^ammadaidsxm 
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MTTSALLA 0 ^). The email mat, 

cloth, or carpet on which a Munlim prays. 
The term atyjddah is used in Egypt. In Persia 
Jai~nanaz, 



A MUSALLA. 

MUSALLAS LiL “ Made 

into three, or into a third/’ An aromatic wine 
composed of new wine boiled to a third pait 
and then mixed with sweet herbs. It is 
said by AbQ Hanifah to be a lawful drink. 
{Hitldyah^ vol. iv. p. 162.) 

MUSALMAN The Per- 

sian form of the word Muslim. A Muham- 
madan. [muuammadanisu.] 

MUSAMARAH Lit. 

“ Holding night conversations.” A term used 
by the $ufis for God’s converse with the heart 
of man. (‘Abdu’i-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Tei ms.) 

MUSAQAT (SVjL-^). A compact 

entered into by two persons, by which it is 
agreed that the one shall deliver over, to the 
other his fruit trees, on condition that the 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
is produced shall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. (Hiddyah, vol iv., 
p. 54.) 

al-MUSAWWIR “ The 

Fashioner.” ' One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs once in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 24: **He is Qod, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner.'* 

MUSHABBIHAH LU. 

** The Assimilators.” A sect of Muham- 
madans who allowed a resemblance between 
God and His creatures, supposing Him to be 
a figure composed of members or part's, and 
capable of local motion. Some of the Shi'ahs 
belong to this sect. 

MWSHAHADAH a 

▼Islon or revelation. A Sufiistio expression 
for spiritual enlightenment. 

MUSHRIK pi- mushrikun. 

Those who give companions to God. It is 
used by modern Muslims for both Christians 
and idolafterB, for those who believe in the 
lloly Trinity as well as for those who wor- 
ship Idols. The Wahhabis also call theii' 
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religious opponents Mushrikun^ hecause they 
pray to saints for assistance. In the Qur’&a 
the term is always used for the Mak|Lan 
idolaters, and the Imaoi al-Baghawi saysj in 
his commentary on Surah zeviii. 1, that the 
term* Ahlu *UKitdh is always used for the 
Jews and Christians and Muahrikun for those 
who worship idols. 

MUSHROOMS. Arabic ham' 
pi. akmu'^ karrCah, Abu Hurairah 

relates that Muhammad said : Mushrooms 
are a kind of manna which God sent to 
Moses, and its water is a curd for sore eyes.* 
(3/isA^df, book zxi. ch. i.) 

MUSIC. Arabic muaiqd 
mfislql which the author of 

the (whiyd^u 'l-Lu<jhoh says is a Syriac word. 
It la generally held by Muhammadans to be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet ; for 
Nufi‘ relates that when he was walking with 
Ibn ‘Umai on a road, they hoard the music of 
a pipe, 'and that Ibn *Umar put his fingers 
into his ears, and went on another road. 
Nafi* then askpd Ibn *Umar why he did so, 
and he said, *oI was with the ^ophet, and 
when he heard the noise of a musical pipe, 
he put his fingers into his ears ; and this^p- 
pened when I was a child.” (ifisAJtdf, book 
xxii. ch. ix., pt. 3.). 

Muhammadan 'doctors, however, are not 
agreed on the subject, for-Abu Qanifah says, 
If a person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, he is re- 
sponsible, because the sale of such ((rticleB U 
lawful.” But hi.s two disciples. Imams Muham- 
mad and Abu Yusuf, do not agree with him. 
(Hiddyah^ vol. iii. p. 558.) ' ^ 

MUSLAH The mutilation 

of the body, which is forbidden by Muslim 
law, except in the case of retaliation. 
{Mishkdt, book xii. ch. ii.) 

MUSLIM from hldm. 

One who has received Isla^ A Muhamma- 
dan. [MUHAMMADANISM, ISLAM.] 

MUSLIM •). ‘Abu 'l-Husain 

Muslim, son of al-Hajja] al-Qushairi, the 
compiler of the collection of the Traditions 
known as the Sahihu J/us/im, was born at 
Naishapur, a.u. 204, and died a.h. 261. His 
book of traditions ranks amongst the Sunnis 
as but second in authority to the &iAiAu ’/- 
Bukhari. The two works being styled the 
iSaAiAdn, or the “ two authentics.” It is said 
to contain 3,000 authentio traditions, [tba- 

DITIONS.] 

MUSTAHA?AH (LW^), a. 

woman who has ap issue of blood (isriAd^oA), 
independent of the menses or of the cleans- 
ings after parturition. A miutafidzah is not 
considered juituA, or unclean, but may say 
her prayers and perform the other religious 
offices. Compare Leviticus xv. 3. 

MU^TALIQ (v 3U>^). Banu Muf- 

taliq. An Arabian tube in the time of Mu- 
hammad. He attacked the BanQ Mustaliq 
in A.u. 5, and took many of them piisonera 
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? iIuiT’s lAfi of Mahomtt^ toI. iii. p. 237). 
hey embraced Isl&m at an early period. 

MUSTA'MIN “One 

who seeks security," One who, beings a 
^reigner, and not a Muslim, enters Muham- 
madan teiTitory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 

al.MUTA‘ALI “The 

Exalted.** One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur'an, 
Surah xiii. 10: “He kno^^s the unseen, and 
the visible, ^the Great, the Lofty One." 

MU‘TADDAH A womlan 

in her *iddah^ or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, or after her 
divorce. 

MUT'AH (Aiu^). “Usufruct, 

enjoyment.** A marriage contracted for a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such marnages aie still leg.nl amongst the 
Shl'abs, and exist in Pcisia (M.ik‘olm'.s Petsui^ 
vol. ii. p. 391) to the piescnt day, but they 
are said to be unlawful by the Sunnis. They 
were permitted by the Aiabian Piopliet at 
Autas, and are undoubtedly the gieatest 
Main upon his moral legislation ; but the 
Sunnis say that be afterv\aids prohibited a 
marriage at Khaibar. ( \ ide MiMdt^ 
book xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

The Shrahs establish the legality of mut'oh 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in the Qur'an, the meaning 
of which, according to the commentary Ta/- 
s\r-i‘Mazharl, is disputed. Surah iv. 28 : 
** Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as slaves 
This is the law of God for you. And it is 
allowed you, beside this, to seek out wives 
by means of your wealth, with modest con- 
duct, and without fornication. And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements ovei and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise ! ’* 

According to the Imamlyah Code of Juii<;- 

S rudence, the following aie the conditions of 
/u/‘oA, or “temporary maiiiages.” There 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of nikah, and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majusi : she 
should be chaste, and due inquiiies should be 
made into her conduct, as it is abominable to 
enter into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, nor is it lawful to make such a 
contract with a viigin A\ho has no father. 
Some dower must be specified, and if there is 
n foiluro in this respect, the contract is void. 
There must also be a fixed period, but its 
extent is left entirely to the parties: it may 
be a year, a month, or a day, only some limit 
must be distinctly specified, so as to guard 
the period from any extension or diminution. 
The practice of *azl (ertrahoe ante einissionem 
serninisy is lawful, but*if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 


tbe temporary husband's ; but if he should 
deny the child, the denial is sustained by the 
law. Mnt*nh man'iages do not admit of 
divorce or repudiation, but the parties be- 
come absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie’s Digest.) 

There is a cunous account of a discus- 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut'ah mar- 
riages in the ^Ain-i-Akhari (Translation by 
H. Blochman, M.A., p. 173). At one of the 
meetings for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women a man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
four was the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time he had come of age he had not restricted 
himself to that number, and in justice to his 
wives, of whom he had a large number, both 
fiee-born and slaves, he now wanted to know 
what remedy the law pro\ided foi his case. 
Most of the M.iulaw'is present oxpiessed their 
opinion.^, when the Emperor lemaiked that 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’n-\jibi had once told him tliat 
one of tlie Muit.ihids had had as many .is 
nine wives, .^ome of those piescnt .said that 
some lonined men had allowed even eighteen 
from a too liteial ti .uisl.ition of the .second 
veise of Suiatu ’iv-Xisfi’ in the Qur'an [mar- 
RIAGK ] After much discussion, the learned 
men piescnt. having collected eveiy tiadition 
on the subject, deciecd, fii^tjthnt by mut'ah 
a man may mariv any uumbesuof wives , and, 
secondly, that mitVuh marriages were sanc- 
tioned by the Imam Mfilik ; but a copy of 
the MuwattdfOf the Imam Malik was brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
tiaditions against the legality of muVah 
marriages. 

The disjiutation wa.s again revived at a .sub- 
sequent meeting, when at the lequost of the 
Emperor, Badu’oni ga\ e the following sum- 
mary of the discus.sion- *■ Im.un Malik, and 
the Shrahs nic unanimous in looking ujion 
//Hi fWi marriages as legal, Imfim ash-.Sliali*i 
and the great Imam Abu Hnnifab look upon 
mut'ah marriages as illegal But should at 
aoy time n Qiizi of tho Malaki sect decido 
that muVah is legal, it is legal, aecoiding to 
the common belief, even for Shuli*Is and 
Hanafis. Every othei opinion on this subject 
is idle talk." This saying pleased the Em- 
peror, and he at once appointed a Qazi, who 
gave a decree w'hieh made muVah marriages 
legal. 

In permitting these usufructuary marriages 
Muhammad appears but to have given 
Divine (?) sanction to one of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for liiirckbardt 
(vol. ii. p. 378) says, it was a custom of thtur 
forefathers to as.sign to a traveller w'ho became 
their guest for the night, some femulJ^ of the 
family, most commonly the host’s own wife ! 

al-MUTAKABBIR(j^^). “The 

Great.” (When used of a human being it im- 
plies haughtiness.) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 23: “ Ho is . . . the Great 
One I" 



Un'TAUIB 

MTT'TAMIB ( A performer 

«f the *Umrah. Tumrah. I 

MIT'TAQ (OP^). An emancipated 

•elave. [slavery.] 

MUTAQADIM Such a 

•distance of time as suffices to prevent puniah- 
xnent. It operates in a way somewhat simi- 
lar to the English statutory limitations. 

MUTAWALLl Lit. “A 

person endowed with authority.** A legal 
term used for a 'person entrusted with the 
management of a religious foundation, [mas- 
.JID.] 

MU‘TAZILAH Lif. ‘‘The 

Separatists." A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wfi^il ibn ‘‘Ata*! ^ho separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Basrl (a.h. 110). 
The following are their chief tenets : (1) They 
entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Christians; saying that eternity is the 
proper or formal attribute of his essence ; 
that God knows by His essence, and not by 
His knowledge : and the same they affirm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu'ta- 
zilahs do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this sect is also named Mu*at- 
fili, from their divesting God of His attri* 
bates ; for thoy went so far as to say, that | 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God is inconsistent with such an 
opinion. This was the true doctrine of Wasil, 
their master, who declared that whoever 
assorted an eternal attribute asserted there 
were two gods. This poixit..oL speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
iit first, but was at length brought to matu- 
rity by Wasil’e followers, after they had read 
the books of the philosophers. (2) They be- 
lieve the word of God to have been created 
in suhjecto (as the schoolmen term it), and to 
consist of letters and sound ; copies thereof 
being written in books, to express or imitate 
the original. (3) They also go farther, and 
affirm that whatever was created m suhjecto \ 
is also an accident, and liable to perish. They 
deny absolute predestination, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of good 
only; and that man is a free agent; which 
is the opinion of the Qadariyah sect On 
account of this tenet and the first, the - 
Mu^tazilahs look on themselves as the 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. 
^4) They l^ld that if a professor of the true 
religion be guilty of a grievous sin, and die 
without repentance, he will be eternally 
damned, though bis punishment will be 
lighter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
dony all vision of God in Paradise by the 
corporeal eye, and reject all comparisons or 
aimilitudes applied to God. 

According to Shahrastoni, the Mu'tazilab 
hold 

That God is eternal ; and that eternity is 
the peculiar property of His essence ; but they 
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deny the existence of any eternal attributes 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 
He is Omniscient as to His nature , Living as 
to His nature ; Almighty as to His nature , 
but not through any knowledge, power or 
life ousting in Him as eternal attributes ; 
for knowledge, power and life are part of 
His essence, otherwise, if they are to be 
looked upon as eternal attribntes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“ They maintain that the knowledge of God 
IS as much within the province of reason as 
that of any other entity ; that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight; and, with 
the exception of Himself, everything else is 
liable to change or to suffer extinction. 
They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus- 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Reason and the concordance of the Ultimate 
lesults of this conduct of man with such 
dictates. 

Again, they hold that there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions ; that the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men are the results of growth and deve- 
lopment ; that God has commanded and for- 
bidden. promised and threatened by a law 
which grow gradually At the same time, 
say they, he who works righteousness merits 
rewards, and he who works evil deserves 
punishment. They also say that all know- 
ledge 18 attained through reason, and must 
necessarily be so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also within 
the province of reason ; that nothing is known 
to be right or wrong until reason has en- 
lightened us as to the distinction ; and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene- 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the 
subject. They also maintain that man has 
perfect freedom ; is the author of his actions 
both good and evil, and deserves reward or 
punishment hereafter accordingly." 

During the reigns of the Abbaside Khali - 
fahs al-Ma*mun, al-Mu*tasim, and al-Wasiq 
(ah 198-228) at Baghdad, the MuHazilah 
were in high favoui* Mr. Syed Ameer Ali 
Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., in the preface to his 
book. The Personal Law of the Mahommedans 
(W. H. Allen and Go.), claims to belong to 
**the little known, though not. unimportant 
philosophical and legal school of the Muta- 
zalas," and he adds, ** the young generation 
is tending unconsciously toward the Mutaza- 
lite doctrines.” 

According to the Sharhu *l~Muwdqi/, the 
Mu^tazilah are divided into twenty sects, viz. . 
Wasiliyah, ‘Uraariyah, Huzaillyah, Naza- 
miyuh, Aswariyah, Askdfiynh, Jafariyah, 
Bashariyab, Mazdtu'iyah, Hishnmiyah, §dl- 
biyah, Hubitiyab, Hadbiyah, Ma'marij'ah, 
Samfimiyah, Khniyatiyah. Juhiziyah, Ka'bi- 
yah, Jubd’iyah, and Buhshj^mlyah. 

al-MTJ'TI (cM')- " The Giver.” 

One of the niiiety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It is referred to io the Qui*'dn, Surah 
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Ajiii. Tdrse 1 : Verily we have fftven thiM al- 
Kaaear.** i 

.MUnLATION.' [theft.] 

MTT'TIQ The mastef trho 

etaancipates a slave, [slayert.] 

MUWAHHID pi. muiea^- 

^idun, A believer in one God. A term often 
ftsed by Muslims to express their belief as 
Its Unitarians. 

. MTTWATTA’ Oy)- “ That 

which has been compiled.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Im&m ‘ 
Malik (died a.h. 179). It is the earliest com- 
pilation of traditions, and is placed by some 
amongst the Kntabu 's-^ittah,* or the “ six 
(correct) books.” [TRADirioire.] 

MUZlBANAH (A«V). .Lit. “Ee- 

polling or pushing ba^.” Selling without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exohaoge for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the loss or gain 
rests with him. This kind of sale is for- 
bidden. book xil ck 6.) 

MUZABA^AH Giving 

over land to the charge of another party 
on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its produce. 

MXJ^BABAH In the 

language of the law, Mu^arabah signifies .a 
oontract of copartnership, of which the one 
party (namely, the proprietor) is entitled to 
a profit on account of the stock, he being de- 
nominated Bahhu 'I- Maly or proprietor of the 
stock (whi<;h is termed Rdiu 7-ifd/), and the 
other party is entitled to a profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the muzdrib (or manager), inasmuch as he 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
endeavours. A contract olmuzdrahahy there- 
fore, cannot be established "without a partici- 
pation in the profit, for if the whole of the 
profit be stipulated to the proprietor of the 
stock, then it is considered as a bizd^ah ; or, 
if the whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must be considered as a loan. 

al-MUZILL “The One 

who abases.y One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God referred to in the Qur'an, 
SQrah iii. 25 : “ Thou honourest whom Thou 
pleasest and abasest whom Thou pleasest.” 

^ al-MUZZAMMIL tit 

*< The Wrapped up.” The title of the Lxxivth 
Sfirah of the Qi^'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs. ** 0 Thou, enwrapped, 
ariye to prayer.” It is said the, chapter was 
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revealed to Muhammad when he was wrapped 
up in a blanket at night. 

MYSTICISM. The word myati. 

oism is of a vague signification, but it is 
generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica- 
tion between man and his God, not through 
the medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the mind. Consequently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the' 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to the Quietism of Madame 
) Gnyon and F^n^Ion, to the Pietism of MoU- 
nos, to the doctrines of the Illuminati of Ger- 
many, to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to the pecnliar manifestations of mystic 
views amoi^st some modem Christian sects. 
It Is a. form of error which mistakes, the 
operatieds of a merely human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in human nature. 

The earliest mystics known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhdgavad-gltd (see Wilkins' trans- 
lation). Sir William Jones Bay.<) : — “ A figu- 
rative mode of expressing the fervour of de- 
vojLion, the aVdent love of created spirits, 
toward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed 
I from time immemorial in Asia ; particularly 
among the Persian Theists, both ancient 
Hushangis and modern Sufis, who seem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School, and their doctrines 
are also believed to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles in the writings of the old Aca- 
demics. * Plato travelled into Italy and 
Egypt,' says Blande Fleury, * to learn the 
Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head.' 
Its true fountain, however, was neither in 
Italy nor in Egypt though considerable 
streams of it bad . been conducted thither by 
Pythagoras, and by the family of Misra, but 
in Persia or India, which the founder of tho 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religion in the world in 
which we should have concluded, before ex- 
amination, that tho Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism was impossible, is the 
stem unbending religious system of Muham- 
mad and bi.s followers. But even amongst 
Muslims there have ever been those who' 
seek for divine intuition in individual souls, 
to the partial or entire rejection of the de- 
mands of creeds and ceremonies. These 
mystics are called $ufi8, and have always 
includeH the philosophers, the poets, and the 
, enthusiasts of Islam. For an account of 
these Muslims, see the article on buiiism. 
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an-NABA’ (W^). “The informa- 

tion.' Tho title of the Lxxvriith Siiiah of tho 
QurVmi in the secoQd verse of which tho word 
occurs; ‘‘Of the mighty infonnahon whereon 
they do dispute.” 

NABALIGH A Persian 

term used for a minor. [i>lberty.] 

N ABB ASH A plunderer 

or stripper of tho dead- Accoiding to the 
Imams Abu Yusuf and adh-ShaH‘i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead should be struck 
oiT, but Abu llunlfah and the Imam Muham- 
mad are of the contiaiy opinion. (^Hiddyah^ 
vol ii. p. 94 ) 

NABI(^). Heb. N'la. A pro- 

phet. One who has received direct inspira- 
tion {wahy) by means of an angel, or by the 
inspiration of tho heart (iikdm); or has .seen 
the things of God in a dream. {Vide Kitdbu 
U-Tcnifdt.) A rasd/, 01 “messenger,” i.s one 
who has received a hook thiough the angel 
Gabiiel. [I'HoruEia ] 

NABiZ A kind of wine 

made fiom dates, ^^hich is la\Nful. {Ihddyuh^ 
vol. IV p. 155.) 

NAD-I-'ALl {Jc. jU). Persian. 

An amulet on which is inscribed a prayer to 
‘All. It IS much used by the bhi'abs, and 
runs thus . — 

“ Ciy aloud to ‘AH, who is the posscs.sor 
of wonders ! 

Fiom him you will llnd help fiom 
trouble ! 

He takes away vciy quickl} all giiof and 
’anxiety ! 

By tlio mission of Muhammad and his 
own .sanctity ! ” 

NAFAQAH (a-ajlj). [mainten- 
ance.] 

an-NAFP “ The Profiter.” 

Ono of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the Qur’an. 

NAFP A slave belonging 

to Ibn 'Umar. Many traditions have been 
handed down by him, and his authority is 
highly respected. Died, a.h. 117. 

NAFKH (eAi). '‘Blowing.” The 

blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
Bounded by IsrafiL 

NAFL (Jw). “A voluntary act.” 
A tei-m applied to sUch acts of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham- 
mad, or by his example. A work of supere- 
rogation. [prayer.] 

NAFg (sAJU). Blowing as a necro* 

tnancer when making inoantations. 


• 

(1) It occurs in this sense in the Qur’an, 
Surah cxiii. 4 : “I seek refugo . . . from the 
evil of the blowers upon knots.” Referring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta- 
tion. 

(2) It is also used for the inspiration which 
Muhammad professed to have leceivcd from 
Gubiicl. {Miijma^u *l-Bihdi ^ p. 37G.) 

NAFS (Lr-*»). Animal life ; soul ; 
substance , dcMiie. A woid which occurs iu 
the Qur’an and the Traditions for the human 
conscience, [conscience.] 

NAFS A* (oLjy). A woman in the 

condition of ni/'J^, or the period after clyld- 
birth. 

NAHJU ’L-BALAGHAH 

“The Road of Eloquence.” 

A celebrated book of Muhammadan tradi- 
tions compiled by ash-Sharif. Abu ’1-Qasim 
nl-Muitaza, a.h. 406, or his' brother ash- 
Shaiif ai-Hazi ul-Baghdodi. (See Kashfu 
Zundn^ vol. vi. p. 406. )r 

an-NAHL “The Bee.” 

The title of the xvitb Siirah of the Qur’an, 
in the TOlh verse of which the woid occurs: 
“And thy Loid inspired the bee.” 

NAHR The lawful slaugh- 

tciing of a camel, namely, by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat, near the breast- 
bone. (^Htddyuh, vol. iv. p. 72.) 

NA'IB A deputy, a lieute- 

nant A ^nlifali is the nd’i6, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It is also used for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who is the nd'i6, or d^uty, 
of tho Sultan. (Lane’s Arabian NtghtSf 
Intro, p. 8.) 

NAJASAH (^W). A legal term 

for au impurity of any kind. 

NAJASHI (^V). Negus. The 

King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. At-T&hari, in his 
history, p. 127, say : " Now a just king waa 
there (Abyssinia) named an-NajashL It was 
a land where the Quraish used to do mer- 
chandise, because they found abundance of. 
food, protection, and good traffle.’* (Muir’s 
Lije of Mahomet^ voL ii. p. 133.) 

NAJD(JV). “High.” The high- 

lands of Arabia. The name of the central 
province of Arabia. One of its citieS, Riyaa, 
is celebrated as the seat of the WiUihabis. 
Central and JHastern Arabia^ by W. G. 

. Palgrave, London^ 1865 *, Journey to the IV’a- 
' hahte Capital^ by Colonel Lewis PcUyi 
bay, 1666 .) 
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ah-KUITAH «Tbe 

SaTod.*' A term given to the orthodox sect of 
Muhammadane, and consequently each sect 
arrogates to itself the title of an-Nd)iuah, or 
** the saved/* 

ak-NAJJARITAH A 

sect of Muhanomadans founded by Muham- 
mad ibn Husain an-Najjar, who agreed with 
the MuHazllah in rejecting all eternal attri- 
butes of Qod, to avoid distinction of persons 
as taught by the Christians, and in holding 
that the Word of God was created in suhjecto 
(as the schoolmen term it), and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal eye ; 
but they did not receive tho doctrines of that 
sect with regard to tho decrees and prodes- 
iination of God, but held the views of the 
orthodox party on this subject. Accoiding 
to the Sharhu H-Muwdqif, they are divided 
into three sects, viz. : Burghuslyah, Za^faru- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 

an-NAJM “The Star.*’ 

The title of the Liurd Surah of the Qur'an, 
which begins with the words, ** By tho star 
when it falls/* 

N A JEAN A district be- 

tween Yaman and Najd, inhabited by a Chris- 
tian tribe, whose endurance and constancy in 
their Christian belief arc the subject of the 
following verses in the Qur'an. Surah Ixxxv. 
4-11. (The verses are said to have been re- 
vealed at an early date, and indicate Muham- 
mad's kind feeling towards the Christians) : — 
Cursed be the diggers of the pit| 

** Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“ When they sat around it 
Witnesses of what they Inflicted on the 
believers ! 

“ Nor did they torment them but for their 
iaith in God, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy : 

** His tho kingdom of tho Heavens and of 
ihe Earth; and God is tho witness of every- 
thing. 

“Verily, those who vexed tho believers, 
men and women, and repented not, doth the 
toiment of Hell, and the torment of the burning, 
aw ait. 

“But for those who shall have believed 
and done the things that be right, are the 
Gardens beneath whose shades the rivers 
flow. This is the immense bliss ! ** 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
account of the persecution 

“Dzu Now&s was a votary of Judaism, 
which he is said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medina. This creed he supported with an 
intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which 
at last proved fatal to his kingdom. His 
bigotry was arpused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring 
province of NajrAn ; and he invaded it with a 
large army. The Christians offered a strenu^ 
ons resistance, but yielded at length to the 
treacherous promise that no ill would be done 
to them'. They ^ere offered the choice of 
Judaism or death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Josus wore ornelly 
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maesacTod. Deep trenches were dug and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile 
was lighted, and the Christian martyrs cast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no loss than twenty thousand. 

“ However much t*ho account of this me- 
lancholy carnage moy have been exaggoratod, 
there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant’s administration in 
Najrun. 

“News of the proceedings reached the 
Emperor Justin I., through his ambabsador 
at Hira, to which court Dzu Nowfts had 
exultingly communicated tidings of bis 
triumph.* One of tho intended victims, Doiis 
dzu Tholaban, also escaped to Oonstanti- 
noplo, and holding up a half-burnt gospel, 
invoked, in tho name of outraged Christon- 
dom, retribution upon tho oppressor. The 
Empoior was moved, and indited a desp.itch 
to tho Najushi, oi Prince of tho Aby‘?iSinMns, 
dcsiiing him to take vengoanco upoiTthc bar- 
barous Nimvante. Immediately an arma- 
ment was sot on foot, and in a short time 
seventy thousand waniors embarked in thii - 
teen hundred merchant ships or traiKspoits, 
crossed the narrow giilph which separates 
Yemen from Adubs. Dzu Nowus was de- 
feated. In despair, he urged his hoi sc into 
the sea, and expiated in tho waves the inhu- 
manities of his career. Tho Abyssinian 
victory occuired in 525 a.d.” oj Maho- 

met ^ let cd.. Intro., p. cl.xii.) 

NAJSH (u^)- “ Exciting ; 

stirring up.” The practice of cnhancini: tho 
price of goods, by making *a tender for tlioui 
without any intention of buying, but mci oly 
to incite others to offer a higher price. It is 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hiddyah^ vol. ii. p. 4C.) 

NAKH‘ (e^y). The Banu ’u- 

Nakh‘, an Arabian tribe, the descendants of 
Qahlun, subdued by ^Vli during the lifctiiiio 
of Muhammad, a.h. lO. Two hundred of this 
tribe came to tender their allegiance to the 
Prophet, it bein^ the last deputation received 
by him. (Muir’s Life of' Muhkmet, new od., 
p. 477.) 

NAKHLAH (^^). A valley about 
midway between Makkah and at-Td’if i famous 
as tho scene of tho first expedition planned 
by Mul^ammad against Makkah in which 
blood was shed. (See Muir’s Life of Maho- 
met, new ed., p. 216 et aeq.') 

NAKIH (c^^). A legal term for 

a 'married man ; a married woman is termed 
mankuhah (A^yU^). Tho legal ^erm for an 
unmarried person is *azab (s-*^). 

NAJKiR One of the angels 

who interrogate the dead, [munkah and 
NAKIB.] 

' NAMAZ (jW). The Persian and 
Hindust&ni term for ealdt, tho Muharoxaadfui 
liturgical prayer, [pbayeb.] 
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NAMES, SUBNAMES. Arabic 
Ism (f*-\),Laqab (>^^),Kunyah 

Tho teaching of Muhammad Tory greatly in- 
fluenced the nomenclature of his followers, 
as is evident from the chapter devoted to the 
Traditions on tho subject in the Miahkdtu 7- 
Masdbih^ entitled “ Bfibu U-Asami,” book 
x^ii. ch. viii., from which are extracted tho 
•following traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad : — 

“ The host names in the sight of God are 
'Ahdii 7/dA (tho servant of GodJ, *Abdu V- 
Rahnidn (tho servant of the Merciiul One)/' 

**You must not name your slaves Yasdr 
(abundance), Rabuk (gain), Najlh (piospe- 
rous), Aflah (felicitous), because if you ask 
after one of those your domestic servants, 
and ho bo not prosont, the negative reply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prospe- 
rity, or felicity, arc not in your dwelling.” 

“ The vilest name you can give a human 
l»ciiig i.*! MiiliLii 'l-Amldk^ or * King of ICings,' 
been use iiu oiio can bo such but God Him- 
self.'' 

“You must not say to your slaves, ‘My 
sla^c,’ or ‘ My slave girl,’ for all your slaves 
arc God's, but say, ‘ My hoy,’ or ‘My girl,’ oi 
‘ My youth,’ oi ‘ My lass.” And a slave must 
not say to his master, Yd Rnbbi! (I'.c. My 
Lord!), but he may say to him Yd Sanjidi! 
(My Chief !).” 

“ C.iJl voui children after your Prophet (i.p. 
Muh.iiimiad), but tho names God likes best 
aic 'Abibi UIdh (senaiit of God), ^Abdu b- 
Hahmduy and the next best names are //dns 
(husbandman), and Ilnmdin (high-minded). 
The wor.'it of names is JIa>b (enmity), or 

Mundh (bitterness).” [Ilcb. see Ruth 

1 . !?()] 

bhuraih ibn Hiini’ relates that bis fathei 
came to tho Projihet with his tribe, and tho 
Pio])liot heaid them calling him Abu V- 
Jlid am. When the Prophet said, ‘‘ Why do 
you call him so? Hakam^ ‘Ruler,’ is an 
aitiihute of God.’’ And the Prophet ordered 
him to call himself Abu Shutaih. i.e. the 
falhci of Jshuraih, his eldest son. 

Modilied, somewhat, by these injunctions of 
the Prophet, Muh(immadan names have still 
continued to bo ordeied amongst learneil 
Muslims according to the ancient custom of 
Ar.ibia. Poisons are often named — 

(1) By a single name, as Muhammad, Musd 
(Moses), Du'ud (David), IbiTihim (Abraham), 
H asan, Ahmad. 

(2) As the father or mother of certain 
pcr'^oiis, e.ff. Abu DaTid, the father of David ; 
01 I'Uimu ^ilimah, the mother of Salimah. 

(d) As >gie son of a cortniii ono, eg. Ibn 
‘Umar, the son of ‘Umar; Ibii‘Abbu9,tho son 
of Abbas, &c. 

(4) By a combination of words, e.g. Nuru 
'd-dirif “Light of Religion”; ^Abdu 'Udh^ 
“ Servant of God.” 

(f>) By a nickname of harmless significa- 
tion, e.g. Abu Hurairah, “ the kitten’s 
father.” 

■(C) By the trade or profession, e.g. id- 
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Man 9 ur al-Halldj\ Mansur the dresser of 
cotton. 

(7; By the name of his birth-place, e.g, 
al-Bukhdrt, the native of Bukharah. 

Those rules, guiding the nomenclature of 
tho Arabians, give a strange sound to westeni 
ears in the names of celebrated authors. For 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic^traditions is known as “ Abu 
*Abdi 'lldhf Muhammadj ibn Ismd^ii ibn IbraJihn 
ibn M ughlrah al-Ju^fitul- BuJMriy which means 
that his name is Muhammad and that he is 
tho father of a son named ‘Abdu ’llah, and 
that his own father’s name was Ismadl, the 
son of Ibrahim, the son of Mughirah, of tho 
tribe of JuTi, and that he himself was born in 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names have undergone strange 
modifications when brought in contact with 
western languages, e.g. Averroes, the philo- 
sopher, is a corruption of Ibn Rashid; Avi- 
cenna, of Ibn Sind ; Achmet, the Sultan, of 
Ahmad; Amurath, of c/f- J/m'dc/; Saladin, the 
celebrated warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Said/iu 'd-din, “ tho peace of reli- 
gion.” 

an-NAML “The Ants." 

The title of tho xxviith Suiah of the Qui-’an, 
in tho 18th verse of which tho word occurs ; 
“ They came upon the valley of the ants.” 

NAMtS The angel, 

spirit, or being, which Waraqah is related to 
havo said appeared to Moses. See Sahibu 
BuUidit^ p. 15, wheic it is said, when Muham- 
mad told VVnraqah, the Jew, what he had seen 
on Mount Ilii a’, Waraqah exclaimed, “It is 
tho Ndmus who appeared from God to 
Moses ” 

‘Abdu 'l-Haqq says Ndmiis means one w’ho 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
a man, and is used m contradistinction to the 
word Jd.'iuSj *• a spy,” who seeks to know’ the 
evil deeds of another. 

According to the Kitdbii 't-Ta^iifdt^ it is 
tho law of God. 

’« Mr. Emanuel Deutsch says : “ The ndmus is a 
hermaphiodite in words. It is Arabic and also 
Greek. It is Talmudic. Itis,in the firstmstance, 
vofxos* ‘ which by ‘ custom and 

common consent ’ has become so. In Tal- 
mudic phraseology it stands for tho Thorah 
or Revealed Law. In Arabic it further 
means one who communicates a secret mes- 
sage And all these different significations 
were conveyed by Waraqah to Muhammad.” 
(Litenug Rtimiins, p. 78.) 

The \yord ndmiis occurs in the ethical Work 
known as tho Akhldq-i-Jaldti^ in the foUot^'AgT 
passage ; — 

“ Tho maintenance of equity, then, is rea- 
lised by three things : (1) The hoi}’ institute 
of God, (2) Tho equitable Prince, (3) Money, 
or, as the old philosophers laid it down, the 
foremost vofio^ is institute, the second 
VO/AOS is the Prince whq conforms to tho 
institute (for religion and government ' ard 
, twins); and the third yo^xos ^ money 
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la tbdr laimage meanliiff diselpline and cor- 
rootion). Thna the inBUtute or Neatest ar- 
bitrator is obeyed of all; to this even the 
Prince or secondary arbitrator is bound to 
oonfbim. While the third arbitrator, which 
is znoney> should be Invariably under the 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Qur'an, Sufa Ivii. 25 : We have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right, and wo 
have .sent down steel Qiadid), wherein is 
mighty power and advantages to man." The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute ; 
thd-balance to that which tests the quanti- 
tieil of things, in fact any instrument for as- 
certaining the value of heterogeneous objects 
(money being such an one), and steel to the 
aword,^ which is grasped by the might of the 
.wrath-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince.” 
(Akhldq-i-Jaldliy Thompson's ed., p. 127.) 

NAQL SAHiH “ Cor- 

rect relation.** A term used for a Hadis, or 
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I tradition, related by a person of authority. 
[THADinONS.] 

I AW-NAQSHBANDlTAH(IiJui<JUuJ1).. 

I An ascetic order of Faqirs, the followers of 
lOiwajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and perform the 
Z\kr-i‘Khafu or silent religion's devotion 
described in the article on ziKR. 

NAQtJS A thin oblong 

piocc of wood, which is beaten with a flexible 
rod called wabii used by the Ohris- 

tians of Muhammad's time to summon the 
people to worship. At lirst ** the Companions ” 
suggested cither a lighted fire or the ndqus as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the azdn. (^Mishkdt, book iv. ch. v. 
pt. i.) This method of calliiig Christian 
people to prayer still exists in some Greek 
monasteries, niul was seen and illustrated by 
the Hon. R. Curzon in 1833 (^Visits to the 
jl^Jomistenes of the Lcivant). It is called the 
simamiro (crt/Aai/Spo) and is generally beaten 
by one of the monks, [azax.] 



THE NAQUS AS USED IN A MONASTERY 


an-NAB “ the fire,** occurs 

in the Qui'’in very frequently for hell, e.g. 
Surah ii. 22 : Fear thejire whose fuel is men 
4Uid stones.” 

All Sunni commentators understand the 
Are of hell in its literal sense. (Sec al- 
Baizdwi on tFe above verse.) But Sufi 
writers Understand it to be merely figurative. 

NAEAWA « Unlawful.** 

A Persian word for those things which are 
expressly forbidden by the Qur'an and Hadis. 
It coiTesponds with the Arabic Hardvu 

[LAW.] 

- ak.NAS “Mankind.” 

The title of the lost Sux-ah of the Qur’an. 


The word occurR in this Silrah, and .is the 
last word in the Qur'an, ^*from genii and 
inenP 

0 

NASA* (t-i). “To omit.** A 

term used in the Qur'an for the system of 
intercalation of the year practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
the Qur’an. (Surah ix. 37.) [intSkcauatio^ 

OF TUB YEAR.] 

NASAB Family, race, 

lineage. The teim, in its legal* sense, is 
generally restricted to the descent of a child 
from his father, but it is sometimes applied 
to descent from the mother, and is generally 
employed in a larger sense to embrace other 


AN*VASA*I 

T»1at!onili!pB« (Boillie's Dip. Muh. Law^ 
p. 389.) - 

an-NASA’I “ Sunanu 

’ii-Na8&*i” or al-Mujtaba (the solected), a 
name giTen to the CQllection of traditions by 
Abu * Abdi ’r-Rabmiin Ahmad an-Nasa’i. Bom 
A.B. 2l5,diod A.U. 303. He first compiled a large 
collection of traditions called the Sunanu 7- 
^ubrd, but he afterwards revisod the whole, 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (^Sunanu 
* 9 -Sughrd) is one of the Kutubu *s-Sittah, or 
•* six (correct) books.” [traditions.] 

NA^ARA ot ‘Naardn 

Nezarenes. The name given to professors 
of the Christian faith, both in the Qur'an and 
the tTraditions, and also in the theological 
works of tho Muhammadans. Christians are 
never called either *Isawi or Maaibi, in Mu- 
hammadan books written before the existence 
of modern missions ; these titles having been 
applied to Christians by our own mission- 
anes. [Christianity.] 

NASIKH (^^). ^‘One who can- 
cels.” A term used for a verse or sentence 
of tho Qur'^ or Hadis, which abrogates a 
previous one. The one abrogated being 
called mamukh. [qcr'an.] 

NASB (y^). One of the idols of 
ancient Arabia, mentioned in the Qur'an, 
Surah Ixxi. 23. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worshipped under the form 
of an eagle. 

uan-NA§R ‘‘Help.’’ The 

title of the exth Surah of the Qui'an, in the 
first verse of which the word occurs : “ When 
there comes God’s help and victory.” 

NASS (u®>). “ A demonstration.” 

A legal term us^ for the express law of the 
Qur'an or Hadis. 

NASS-I-KARIM (^/ u«») . " Gra- 

cious revelation.” A title given to the 
Qur’an. 

NASCH (Cy^)« “ Sincere in friend- 
ship or repentance.” In the latter sQnsc the 
word occurs once in the' Qur'an, Surah Ixvi. 
8 ; « 0 Believers I turn to God with the turn- 
ing of true repentance.** 

Nl.SOT(uw^'»)r^‘ Human nature.” 
A term used by the Sufis to express the 
natural state of every man before he enters 
upon the mystic journey. They say the law 
has been specially revealed for the guidance 
of people in this condition, but that the law is 
not necessary for the higher states, [sun.] 

NAXTHAH “ Lamentations 

for the dead.” The employment of paid 
mourners is forbidden by the Sunni law, for 
Abfi Sa^Idu ’l-Khudri says, “The ^-ophet 
cursed both Abe paid mourner and him that 
listened to her lamentations.” (il/isAA;df, book 
T. ojli viii. pt. 2.) 
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NATT BOS (jjD y). “ New Tear’s 

Day.” Chiefly observed amongst the Per- 
aians. In Porsia it is a day of great festivity. 
It is observed the first day after the sun has 
crossed tho vernal equinox, and the festivities 
last for a week or more. 

NAWA’IB (s-Hji), pi. of nd'ibah. 

** Adversities.” A legal term used for any 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. The ruling of the Sunni law regard- 
ing it is as follows - 

“ If it extend only to what is jnst (such as 
exactions for digging a canal, for the wages 
of safe guards, for the equipment of an army 
to flght against the infidels, for the release of 
Muslim captiveR, or for the digging of-a ditch, 
tho mending of a fort, or Ihe construction of 
a bridge), the tax is lawful in the opinion of 
the whole of our doctors. But if it extend 
to exactions wTongfully imposed, that is, to 
such as t3TantB extort from their subjeots, in 
that case, concerning the validity of security 
for it, there is a dilferenco of opinion amongst 
our modern doctors.” (Hamilton’s fftddyoA, 
vol. ii. p. 594.) 

NAZARENES. [nasaba.*] 
an-NAZLAT “Those 

who tear out.” The title of the Lxxixth 
Surah of the Qui‘’an, which opens with the 
verse, “ By those who tear out violently,” 
referring to the AngeL of Death and his 
assistants, who tear away the souls of the 
wicked violently, and gently release the soula 
of the good. ' 

an-NAZIR A Jewish 

tiibe residing in the vicinity of al-MadInah, 
and known as the Banu ’n-Xazir, or Nadhir. 
They are celebrated in Muhammadan history,, 
as having acce])ted the Prophet's mission 
after the battle of Dadr, but when he met 
wdth reverses at Uhud they forsook him, but 
they were afterwards defeated by the Pro- 
phet and exiled, some to Khaibar. and soma 
to Hira’. They wore the occasion of the 
Lixth Surah of the Qur'an, known as tho 
Suratu *l-Hashr, oi “ Chapter of Emigration.” 
(See al-Baizdwl i/i loco.) 

NAZR WA NIYAZ (3U ^ ^ai). 

*• Vows and oblations.” These are given in 
the name of God, or in the name of the Pro- 
phet, or m tho name of some Muslim saint, 
[vows.] 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. [bukht 

NASSAR.] 

^ NECKLACE. Arabic qilddah 
The wearing of necklaces 
(among mon) is forbidden in the Hadis 
(Mishkdt. Arabic edition, vol. ii. 5), although 
it is a custom very common amongst the 
Musalmans of India. 

NEGUS, [najashi.] 
NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 

the Qur'an or in ^luslim coduuentaries. But 
the following legend given in the Qur’an 
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Sflffth ii. Sf61, seewB to have its origin in the 
circuit made by Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 13): — 

** Hast thou considered him who passed by 
a city .which had been laid in mins. * How/ 
said he, * shall God giv'e life to this city, after 
she hath been dead ? ' And Qod caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and then raised 
him to lifoi God said', * How long hast 

thou waited ? ' He said, * I have waited a 
day dr payt oi a day.* He said, ‘ Nay, thou 
hast waited an hundred years. Look on thy 
food and thy drink ; they are not pormpted ; 
and look on thine ass ; we would make thee 
a sign tmto men : And look on the' hones * of 
thine ass, .how we will raise them, then clothe 
them with flesh.' And when this was shown 
to him, he said, acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.* '* 

The commentators, al-Kamalan, say it Was 
either Jeremiah, or Khizr. or EzeUel. 

NEIGHBOXJES. Arabic jar (», 

pi. jiran. The Sunnis hold that noighbonrs 
are those who worship in the same mosque, 
but Some Shl*ah doctoiis say that a neighbour 
is an 3 'one whose house is within forty cubits, 
•Whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the occupants of forty houses on either 
side. (Baillie’s Digest^ Sunni Code, p. 679 : 
Im. Code, p. 216.) 

A neighbour has the next right of pro< 
emptfon to a partner in the sale and pnrehase 
of bouses and lands. (Hiddgah, vol. iiL 
p. 562.) 

The rights of a neighbour in case of the 
sale of property, are established by the Mu- 
hammadan law, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house has a superior 
right to the purchase of that house (t.e. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to the purchase of 
those lands, and if he be absent, the seller 
must wait hU return. {Hiddyah^ vol. iv 

p. 662.) 

Muslims are enjoined in the Qnr*an (Surah 
iv.-40) to be kind to their neighbours. In the 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
BO frequently advised by the angel Gabriel 
to order his people to be kind to their 
neighbours, that he almost imagined that he 
(the angel) wished to make neighbours heirs 
to each other. It is, also related that tho 
Prophet said, “He is not a perfect Muslim 
who eats to his full and leaves, his neighbour 
hungry.** 

Abu Hnrairah says that a man once said to 
the Prophet, “There is a woman who wor- 
ships God a great deal, but she is very abu- 
sive to her neighbours.*’ And the Prophet 
said “ She will be in the fire.” The man then 
said, “But there is another woman who wor- 
ships little and gives but little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighbours with her 
tongue? ’* The Prophet said, “ She will be i:i 
Paradise.” {Alishkdi, book xxii. ch. xv.) 

NESTORk Arabic Nastur 
A Christian monS who resided in Syna, who 
is said to have home witness to Muhammad. 
Tho legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
and Sir William Mnir (Life of Mahomet, new 


od., p. 21), says it is to be rejected as a. 
puerile fabrication. It is, however, believed 
by the ShPahs, and the followtng is the story 
as given in the Shi* ah work entitled the 
ffaydtu *i»Qulub, on tho supposed authority 
of Abu T^ih, Muhammad’s uncle 
“ As we approached Shftm (Syria),’* oontl* 
ntied Abutklib), I saw the houses of that coun- 
try in motion, and light above the brigbtoosa 
of the sun beaming from them. The crowd 
that collected to see Mohammed, that Tusoof 
of Misree perfection, made the B&z&rs im- 
passable wherever we went, and so loud were 
exclamations at his beauty and excellence 
altogether, that the sound reached the fron- 
tiers of Shkm. Every monk and learned 
man came to seo him. The wisest of the 
wise among the people Of the Book, who was 
called Nestoor, visited him, and for three 
days was in his company without speaking a^ 
word. At the close of tho third day, appa-' 
rently overwhelmed with emotion, he came 
near and walked around the Prophet, upon 
which I said unto him, * 0 monk what do you 
want of the child ? ’ He said, * I wish, te 
know his name.’ I tbld him it was Moham- 
mcd-bin-Abdullah. At the mention of the 
name the monk’s colour changed, and he 
requested to be allowed to' see the shoulders^ 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
seal of prophecy [seal op prophecy], than 
he cast himself down, kissed it, and wept, 
saying, * Carry back this snn of prophecy 
quickly to the place of his nativity. Verily^ 
if you had known what enemies he has here, 
you would not have brought him with you.*' 
The learned man continued his visit to the 
Prophet, treated him with the gret^tost revo- 
renco, and when we left the country gave 
him a shirt as a memento of his friendship. 1 
carried Mohammed home with the utmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
return reached Mekkah, great and small 
came out. to welcome the Prophot, excopt 
Abujahl, who was intoxicated and ignorant 
of the event.” 

Other traditions respecting this journey 
into Syria infoim us that many more* 
miracles attended it. Snvago animals and 
birds of the air rendered the most obsequious 
homage to tho Prophet. And when the party 
reached tho b&zars of Busru they met a 
company of monks, who immediately changed 
oolonr. as if their faces had boon rubbed ovor 
with saffron, while their bodies shook as in aui 
ague ** They besought ns to visit their chief in 
their great church. Wo replied, What have you 
to do with us ? On which thoy said, What harm 
IB there in your coming to our place of wor- 
ship ? Accordingly we went wT*h thorn, they 
supposing that Mohammed was in our com- 
pany, and entered a very largo and lofty 
church, where wo saw thoir. great wise man. 
sitting among his disciples with o book in 
his hand After looking at the book and 
scrutinizing us, ho said to his people, * You 
have accomplished nothing, the object of our* 
inquiry is not here.’ Ho then asked who 
wo were, to which wo rc])liod that wo wort 
Koraysb. * Of what family of that tribe ? ** 
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Jie farther demanded. We answered that 
were of the Benee Abdulshems. He then 
demanded if there was no other person bo- 
longingf to our party besides those present. 
We told him there was a youth of the Benee 
Hftshim belonging^ to our company, who was 
callod the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalib. 
On hearing tnis he shrieked, nearly swooned 
away, sprang up and cried, * Alas 1 alas I the 
Nasaraiieo religion is ruined ! ' Ho then 
leaned on his orosier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
atriarohs and disciples standing around 
im. At last he said, ‘ Can you show me that 
youth ? ' We answered in the affirmative. 

He then accompanied us to the b&z&r, 
where we found the Prophet, #ith light beam- 
ing fr 9 m the radiant moon of his face, and 
a great crowd of people around him, who 
had been attracted by his extraordinary 
beauty, and were bnying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they sold their own to 
him at the cheapest rale. With the view of 
proving the knowledge of the wise man, we 
pointed out another individual as the object 
of his inquiry, bat presently ho recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, ' By the truth 
of the Lord Mesceh. I have found him ! ' and 
overpowered with emotion, came and kissed 
his blessed head, saying,. * Thou art holy 1 ' 
He then asked Mohammed many things con- 
cerning himself, all -of which he satisfactonly 
answered. The wise man affirmed that if he 
were to live in the time of Mohammed’s 
prophecy, he would flght for him in the 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever obeyed 
him would gain everlasting life, and whoever 
rejected him would die eternal death.” (Mer- 
rick’s translation of Hayatu "f-Qulubn p 64.) 

NEW MOON. Arabic 

The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic ah 
*Ahdu 'l-Jad'id There 

is no evidence in the Qur'an, or in the Tradi- 
tions, that Muhammad had ever seen, or was 
acquainted with, the Now Testament. The 
Christian scriptures aro spoken of m the 
Qur’an as the /niif, cvayyeAtov, “ which was 
given to Josus’ ; by which Muhammadans 
understand a complete book somcwhnt similar 
to the Qur’an. See Surah Ivii. 27 ; “ We 
caused oUr Apostles to follow in their foot- 
steps (i.e. of Noah and Abraham), and We 
caused Jesus the son of Maiy to follow them, 
and We gave him the and We put into 
the hearts of those who followed him kind- 
ness and compassion ; but as to the monastic 
life, they invented it themselves.” The only 
New Testaigent characters mentioned by nemo 
in thu Qur’an are Josus, Mary, Zacbarias, John, 
and Gabriel, and there is no diiect reforenco 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and the. Lord’s 
Supper, nor to the miracles or parables of 
Jesus, This is all the more remarkable, 
because the Old Tostamont history and its 
leading characters, are frequently mentioned 
in the Qur’an, [injil, chrutukity.] 
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NEW YEAR, [napeoz.] 

NICKNAME. Arabic naha/z 

L anbaz. The calling of nicknames is for- 

idden in the Qnr’an, Surah xlix. 11: ■* (> 
Believers, let not men laugh men to scorn who 
haply may be better than themselves. Neither 
let women laugh women to scorn, who haply 
may be better than themselves. Neither de- 
fame one another, nor call one another by 
nicknames.” 

This verse is said to have been given when 
$aflyah, one of the Prophet’s wives, pom- 
plained that she had been tannted by the 
other women with her Jewish origin. Mn hyn . 
mad answered her, “Ganst thou not say, 
* Aaron is my father, Moses is my uncle, and 
Muhammad is my husband.’” (See aA&tf dici, 
in loco.) 

NIFAQ (jUi). Hypocrisy, or pro- 
fessing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one's heart. (Kitdbu H^Ta^rifdt^ 
in loco.) 

NIPAS The condition of a* 

woman after the birth of a child, during 
which period she is unclean &d is not per- 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, it is a period of forty 
days, but according to^the Shi'ahs, only ten. 

NIGHT JOURNEY OP MU- 

HAMM AD. [in‘RAJ.] 

' NIGHT PRAYERS. Arabic 
saldtu^Ulayl SjU), or saldtu 7- 

tahajjud S^U). From eight 

to twelve rak*ah prayers recited during the 
night, in addition to the witr prayers, which 
consist of an odd number of rak'ahs. These 
prayers are Sunnah, i.e. established according 
to the custom of the Prophot, but they aro 
voluntary acts of devotion. (^Mishkdt^ book 
iv ch. xxxii.) 

NIKAH (c^). A word which, in 

its literal sense signifies conjunction, but 
which in the language of the law implies the 
marriage contract, [marriage.] 

NIMROD. Arabic Numrud 
Heb. Ti’ipJ . All Muhammadan com- 
mentators say he was the son of Cana.in 
(Kan*Rn), and not, as stated in Genesis x. 8, 
the son of Cush. 

He is referred to in the Qur'an in the fol- 
low'ing passage : — 

Surah ii. 260: Hast theu not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, because God had given him the king- 
dom ? When Abraham said, * My Lord is He 
who maketb ahve and enusoth to die : ' He 
said, * It is I who miko alive and cause to 
die I ’ Abraham said, ‘ Since God brmgetli 
the sun from^ the East, do thou, then bring it 
from the West.’ The infidel was* confounded ; 
for Qod guideth not the evil doers.” 

Surah xxi. 68, 69: They said. -Burn 
him, and come to the suedbur of yonr gods : 
if ye will do anything at all.' We said, * O 
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flret be tbon cold, and to Abrabam e 
safety 1 * *• 

Rabbins diake Nimrod to hare been 
the peraeoutor of Abraham (comp. Targ. Jon. 
on den. xt. 7 ; Tr. Bsts Bathra, fol. 91a. ; 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii. 29; Weil, Xe- 
genderit'p. 74), and the Muhammadan com- 
mentators say, that by Nimrod’s order a 
large space was inclosed at Kusa, and filled 
with a vast quantity of wood, which being 
set on fire, burned so fiercely that none dared 
to venture near it; then they bound Abra 
ham, and putting him into an engine (which 
some suppose to have been of the Devil’s 
invention), shot him into the midst of the 
fire, from which he was preserved by the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with which 
he was bound. They add that the fire, 
having miraculously lost its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and 
that the pile changed to a pleasant meadow, 
though it raged so furiously otherwise, that, 
according to some waiters, about two thou- 
sand of the idolaters were consumed by it. 

-This story seems to have had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have brought Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, misunderstood , which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interpreters 
of scripture, and some moderns who have fol- 
lowed them, have translated out of the fire 
of the Chaldees ; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of a city, as it leally is, but 
for an appellative signifying ** fire.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and credited 
not only by the Jews, but by scvoral of the 
eastern Christians ; the twent 3 '-fifth of the 
second Kimun, or January, being set apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham’s being cast into the fire. 

The Jews also mention some other perse- 
^tions which Abraham underwent on account 
of his religion, particularly a ten years’ im- 
risonment, some saying he was imprisoned 
y Nimrod, and others by Ifts father Terah. 
Some tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palace, cried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham ; and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kine. But if he ever 
relented, he soon relapsed into his former in- 
fidelity, for 'he built a tower that he might 
ascend to heaven to see Abraham’s God, 
.which being overthrown, still persisting in his 
design, he would be carried to heaven in a 
chest borne by four monstrous birds; but 
after wandering for some time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such force 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some fancy) 
a passage in the Qur’an aliudes (Surah xiv. 
47), which may be translated, ** Although their 
contrivances be such as to make the moun- 
tains tremble.’' Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 

S rince, raised forces tp defend himself; but 
fod, dividing Nimrod’s subjects, and confound- 
ing &eir language, deprived him of tho greater 
part of his people, and plagued those who 
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adhered to him by swarms of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having entered into the nostril,' or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem- 
branes of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him such intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to cause his head to be 
beaten with a mallet, in order to procure 
some ease, which torture he suffered four 
hundred years ; God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his creatures him 
who insolently boasted himself to be lord of 
all. A Syrian calendar places the de4th of 
Nimrod, as if tho time were well known, on 
tho 8tb of Tamuz, or July. (See Sale’s 
Koran ; D'Horbelot’s Bibl Orient , ; al-Bai- 
zawi’s Com ) 

NINAWA (v^y^)- [NINEVEH. J 

NINEVEH. Arabic Ninawd 

(c5y^)* Heb. Not mentioned 

by name in the Qur’an, but according to al- 
Baizawi it is tho city of “ a hundred thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jonah was 
sent. See Qur’an, Surah xaavii. 147. 

an-NISA (»L-jJ 1). “ Women.** 

The title of the :vth Surah of tho Qur’an, In 
the first verse of which the word occui's, and 
which treats to a great extent the subject of 
w’omen. 

NISAB (v*^). An. estate or pro- 
perty for which zakdt^ or legal alms, must be 
paid, [zakat.] 

NiYAH (^). A VOW; intention; 

pui^ose. A term used for the vow or decla- 
ration of the intention to perform prayers, 
* I have purposed to offer up to God only 
with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards 
two (or, as toe case may be) rak*Bh prayers 
/arz (sunnaA, najl, or witr)," It is also used by 
a Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. Tho formula is necessary to 
render enact of devotion acceptable, [prater.] 

NIYAZ-I-ALLAH (aU^ jW). A 

Persian term for offerings in the name of God. 

NIYAZ-I-EAStTL jW). A 

Persian term for offerings in the name of 
the Prophet. 

NOAH. Arabic Nuh (cy)* Heb. 
rri3. A prophet to whom Muhammadans 

give the Kalimah, or title, of Nahlyu *llah, 
** the Prophet of God.” He is not supposed 
to have been the inspired author of “ a Book." 

The following is the account given of him 
and of the flood in the Qur’an^ (with Mr. 
Lane’s annotations in italics: see second 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Laiie-Poole) : — 

**We formerly sent Noah unto his people, 
Verily 1 am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye worship not [any] but God. 
Verily I fear for you, if ye worship any ofAer, 
the punishment of an ^ictive day in this 
world and the world to come . — But chiefs 
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^ho disbelieved among his people replied, 
We aee thee not to be other than a man, 
like unto us; and we see not any to have 
followed thee except the meanest of us, 
ns the weavers and the cobbferSj at first thought 
{or rashly)^ nor do wo see you to have any 
excellence above us : nay, we imagine you to 
be liars in your claim to the apostolic commis^ 
■Sion. He said, 0 my people, tell me, if I have 
an evident proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed oh me mercy {the gift of piophecy) 
from Himself which is hidden from you, shall 
wo compel you to receive it when ye are 
averse thereto ? We cannot do so. And, O 
my people, I ask not of you any riches for 
it ; namely y foi delivering my message. My 
reward is not duo from any but God; and 1 
will not drive away those who have believed 
ns ye have commanded me [because they are 
poor people]. Verily they shall meet their 
Lord at the lesurrection, and He will recom- 
pense theniy and v'lll exact for them [repara- 
tion] from those who have tieatcd them with 
injusticCy and drnen them an ay. But I see 
you [to be] a people who are ignorant of the 
end of your case. And, 0 my people, who 
will defend me against God if I drive them 
away? Will ye not then consider? And I 
do not say unto you, I have the treasures of 
God; nor [do I say], I know the things un- 
seen; nor do I say. Verily I am an angel; 
nor do I say, of those whom your eyes con- 
temn, God will by DO means bestow on them 
good : (God beat knoweth what is in their 
minds :) verily 1 should m that case be [one] 
of the offenders. — They replied, 0 Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplied disputes 
with us : now bring upon us that punishment 
wherewith thou thicatcnest us, if thou bo of 
those that speak ti utb. He said. Only God 
will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
it unto you; fvi if ia His ajjaiiy not mine; 
and ye shall not escape God nor will my 
counsel profit you, if I do*^irc to counsel you, 
if God desire to lead you into error. He is 
your Lord , and unto Him .shall ye be brought 
back.” (Surah xi. ) 

“ And it was said by icvelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not behove of thy people 
[any] but they who h.-ive already believed; 
therefore be not gnevod for that N%hich they 
have done.” (Siiiah xi. 38.) 

And he uttei ed an impi edition upon them, 
saying, 0 my Lord, leave not upon the earth 
any one of the unbelievers ; for if Thou leave 
them, they will lead Thy servants into error, 
and will not beget [any] but a wicked, un- 
grateful [ofiFspringJ. 0 my Lord, forgive mo 
and my parents {Jor they were believers), and 
whomsoever entoreth my house (wiy abode, or 
my place of worship), being a believer, and 
the believirff men, and the believing women, 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
offenders [aught] save destruction.” (Surah 
Ixxi. 27-29.) 

“ And God answered his prayer, and said, 
Gonstruct the ark in our sight and according 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Mo con- 
cerning those who have offended, to beg Me 
not to destroy them; for they [shall be] 
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drowned. And be constructed fbe Axk ; and 
whenever a company o'f his people passed by 
him, Ihey derided hiidj He said. If ye de<« 
ride us, we will deride you, like as ye deride, 
when we are saved and ye are drowned, and ye 
shall know on whom shall come,a punishment 
which shall render him vile, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus he was 
employed] until when Our decree for their 
destruction came to pass, and the baker^s oven 
overflowed with water (for this was a stgnid 
unto Noah), We said, Carry into it {that 
into the ark) of every pair, viaie and female^ 
of each of these descriptions, two (and it is 
I elated that God assembled for Noah the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures, and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, and 
hi.s right hand fell always upon the toale, and 
ht.s left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the mk), and thy family (excepting. bim 
upon whom the sentence destruction hath 
already been pronounced, namely, Noah's 
iLife^ and /iz« son Canaan : but Shim and Ham 
and Japhtth and their three wives he took), 
and those who have believed ; but there be- 
lieved not with him save a few : they were six 
men and then wives : and it is said rnat all who 
were in the aik were eighty, half of whom were 
men and half women. And Nook said. Embark 
yc therein. In the name of God [bs] Its 
course and its mooring. Verily my Lord is 
vciy forgiving [and] merciful.— ^ And it moved 
along with them amid waves like mountains; 
and Noah called unto his son, Canaan, who 
was apart fiom the ark, 0 my child, embark 
with us, and be not with the unbeliovers t 
He replied, I will betake me to a mountain 
which Will secure me from the water. [Noah] 
said, There is nought that will secure to-day 
frorn^ the decree of God [any] but him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inter- 
vened between them ; so be became [one] of 
the drowned. And it was said, 0 earth, 
swallow up thy water {whereupon it drank it 
up, except what had descended from heaven, 
which became rivers and seas), and, O heaven, 
cease from raining ; — and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfilled, and it {namely, 
the aik). rested on £l-Joodec {a mountain of 
Kl-Jczeueh, near El-M6siC)\ and it was said, 
Pciditiuii to the offending people 1” (Surah 
xi 39-4G.) 

** And Noah called upon his Lord, anif 
said, 0 my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to save 
them, and verily Thy promise is true, and 
Thou art the most just of those who exer- 
cise judgment. God replied, 0 Noah, verily 
ho is not of thy family who should be saved, or 
o f the people of thy religion Verily it {namely, 
thine asking Sic to save him) is not a righteous 
act ; for he was an unbeliever, and there is 
no safety for the unbelievers; therefore ask 
not of Mo that wherein thou hast no know- 
ledge. I admonish thee, lost thou become 
[one] of the ignorant . — Noah said, 0 my 
Loref, I beg Thee to preserve me from asking 
Thee that wherein 1 have no knowledge ; and 
if Thou do not forgive mefi and have mercy 
upon me, I shall be of those who suffer loss* 
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WM 8i&id,0V4Bli,de8eend frm the dtkt 
^ith peapelrom ^j9,And blesaings, upon thee 
jmd upon peoples {that shall proceed! from 
4hoBe who are with thee in the ark (that is, 
their believing ppsteTiUi \ ; but peoples [that 
shall pr ooeeol Jrom those who are with thee 
'We will peiTpit to enjoy the jtrovisions of this 
worlds thei^ A painful punishment shall be- 
fall them -from Us, tn the world to come ; theg 
being unbdievere'' (Surah xi. 47-50.) 

The commentator, al-BaizawI, Says that 
Noah went into the ark on the tenth of Rajab, 
and came cnt of it on the tenth of -Muharram ; 
which therefore became a fast; so that the 
whole time pf Noah’s being in the ark, accord- 
ing to him, was six months; and that Noah 
was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree; that it was 
divided into three stones, of which the lower 
wa9 designed for the beasts, the" middle one 
for the men and women, and the upper for 
the birds; and the men were separated from 
the women by the body of Adam, which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 

NOMOS. Greek vo/ios. [namus.] 

NOSE, Cutting off. There is re- 
taliation for cutting ofi^ a nose : a nose for a 
nose. (Hiddyah^ vol. iv. p. 294.) 

NUBtrWAH (V)' “Prophecy.’’ 
The office or work of a nabi or prophet. 
[rEOPHSTS.*] 

NUI[ (cy)- [koah.] 

ah-NUJABA’ the pi. of 

Najib, ** The Excellent ones.” According to 
the $0fis, forty saintly characters who always 
exist on earth for the benefit of its people. 
(See Kashshdfu 'l-IftUohdt in loco.) [abdal.] 

NU'MAN (tjUjii). The name of 
several of the Emgs of ^ira*. Nu'man Y. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, because his reign approached close 
upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron 
of several poets of renown, who have cele- 
brated his name. (See Muir’s Life oj Maho- 
met, 1st ed.. Intro, p. clxxxi.) 

Nuhndn is also the popular title of the 
Imam Abd QanUah. [uamfau.] 

mUMBOD [nimeod.] 

NON (e>y). The letter N y, which 

occurs at the commencement of the Lxvinth 
Surah of the Qur’an. The meaning of, which 
is acknowledged by all commentators to be a 
mystery. 


NUKin. 

*A1-Baizdwi says it is supposed that ndif 
either means an inkstand, referring to the- 
pen of the first verse, or a fish, referring to 
that which swallowed Jonah mentioned in 
the 48bh verse of this Surah, but he thinks it 
is merely an initial letter, the meaning of 
which is unknown to mortal man. 

NUPTIAL FEAST. [walimah, 

MAREUOE.] 

an-NUQABA’ the pi. of 

Naqib. “ The Watchmen.” According to 
the Sufis, they are three hundred persons 
who are over to be found in the world, and 
who are engaged in its enlightenment. (See 
Kitdbu 't~Ta^rifdt, in loco.) [abdal.] 

NUQU'U ’Z-ZABlB tf ), 

“ Infusion of raisins.” Water in which raisins 
are steeped until it becomes sweet and is 
affected in its substance. It is a prohibited, 
liquor. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 159.} 

an-NCE “The Light.” 

One of the ninety-nino namos or attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qur'un, Surah xxiv. 
35:— 

God is the Light of the Heavens and of 
the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp — the lamp encased in glass — the 
glass, as it were, a glistening star. From a 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of 
the East nor the West, whose oil would 
well nigh shine out, even though fire touched 
it not ! It is light upon light. God guideth 
whom Ho will to His light, and God setteth 
forth parables to men, for God Enowoth all 
things.” 

NpR-I-MUH AMMADI 

Persian for “ Tbo Light of Muhammad.” The 
original essence of Mul^ammad, known in 
Arabic as the Haqlqatu H-Muhammadiyahy 
under which title the subject is discussed in 
this dictionary. [haqiqatu 'l-muhamma- 

DIYAH.] 

NtJKU ’L-ANWAR (^y^' jy)- 

** The Light of Lights.” A title given to the 
Divine Being. (See *Abda ’r-Razzaa's DicU 
of Sufi Terms.) 

NUZpTL (J,y). “Descent.” (1) 

The portions of tne Qui''an as they were de- 
clared by Mul^ammad to have descended 
from heaven by the hand of Gabriel 

(2) Property which falls to the state from 
default of heir, or which has been' confis- 
cated. 
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OATH. Arabic yamln pi. 

jyamindt, aimdus Tho teaching of the Quran 
ivith roferonco to an oath, is expressed in the 
folloTving versos : — 

Surah ii. 225 : “ God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, but 
ho will punish you for that which your 
Iienrts have assented to.'* 

Surah v. 91 : “ God will not punish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but bo 
will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, or to clothe 
them ; or to set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find means shall fast three days.” 

Surah xvi. 9G : Take not 3’our oaths be- 
tween you deceitfully.” 

The following is the teaching of Muham- 
mad, as given in tho Traditions : — 

“ Whoever swears to a thing and says, * If 
it please God,* and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no sin.*’ 

“Swear not by idols or by your own 
fathers.” 

** Swear not by Qod except it be to the 
truth.” 

“ Whoever swears by the prayers Or by tho 
fast, or by tho pilgrimage, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet used generally to swear in 
these words : ** No, by the Turner of Hearts.” 

According to the Uiddyah (Hamilton’s ed., 
vol. vi., pp. 1, 2), yamln is constituted by the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generally known or understood. 

False oaths are of three kinds 

(1) A/- Vaminu */- Ghamus 

An oath taken concerning a thu^ alrea'dy 
past, in which is conveyed an intentional false- 
hood on the part of the swearer : such an oath 
is highly sinful, the Prophet having declared 
— * 'W’hosoover sweareth falsely, the same shall 
be condemned to hell*.” 

( 2 ) Al’Yaminu ’ H-mun*aqid 

An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus, a max^ swears 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do such a thmg, and where he fails in this, 
expiation is incumbent upon him, which ex- 
piation is established on the authority of the 
sacred writ^gs. , 

(8) Yamlnu H-Laghw An 

oath taken concerning an incident or transac- 
tion already past, where the swearer believes 
that the matter to which- he thus bears tes- 
timony accords with what he swears, though 
it should happen to be actually otherwise ; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the swearer will not be condemned 
ior snoh an oath. 


The expiation, or Icaffarah^ is of do avail 
for the Yamlnu 'l-Gharnus. but it is neces- 
sary for the Yamlnu 'l-mun*aqid. It con- 
sists of either feeding or clothing ten poor 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captive. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is a 
modification of the Talmudic law, for from 
the Divine law the Jewish doctors deduced 
many special cases of perjury, which are thtts 
classified : — 

(1) Jus Jurandum promissonum, a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Vanum^ an absurd contradictory asser- 
tion. 

(3) Depositi^ breach of contract denied 
(Lev. xix. 11). 

(4) TVs f I momV, judicial perjury ^ev. v. 1), 
(H. W. P. in Smith’s Diet, oj the Bible.) 

The Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
case of rash or forgotten oaths, vide Lev. v. 

but the ybrninu H-mun*aqid of Muham- 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard to 
future events. 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservatio inentalis of Muhammadan morality 
which is so similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jesus 
Christ in St. Matt. xxiiL 16. 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of the Deity as are commonly used in swear- 
ing, such as the po?oer, or the glory^ or the 
might of God, because an oath is usually ex- 
pressed-under one or other of those qualities ; 
and the sense of yarntn, viz. “ strength,” is by 
this means obtained, since as the swearer be- 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
ether attributes of the Deity, it fellows' that 
the mention of these attributes only is suf- 
ficient to strengthen the resolution in the 
performance of the act vowed, or the avoid- 
ance thereof. 

If a man swear **by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
An oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use; moreover, by “knowledge” is 
frequently implied merely that which is 
known ; and in this sense the word knowledge 
is not expressive either of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
Inanner, should a person swear “by tho 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
does not constitute an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expressed by any of these 
attributes ; moreover, by the word rabmah 
is sometimes understood «^rain,” and “hea- 
ven '* is also occasionally expressed by that 
term ; and by the word Qhaiji is understood 
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Mpxinisliment*’; none of these aro either 
appellatione or attributes of the Deity. 

If a person swear by another name than 
that of Qod,— ^oh as **th0 Prophet” or 
'* thijB Holy X^mple,” this does not constitute 
an ^athy 01 $ the I^pphet has said, ** if any 
mah amon^ yoictahe an oath, he must swear 
“ by the naQ&e of God, or else his oath is 
▼oid.” If a person swear by the Qur’an, it 
dopp not constitute an oath, although the 
Quf’&n be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Qnr’an The compiler of 
the Jtiidayah observes that this is where the 
swp^rer only says, “ by the Prophet,” or “ by 
the Temple,” or “ by the Qur'an,” but if the 
swe^er say, “ If 1 act contrary to what I 
now say, may I be deprived * of the Prophet,’” 
or ** pf the temple,” or “ of the Qur’an,” this 
constitutes an oath, because such privation 
would reduce the swearer to the state of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
;a condition amounts to ynmin. 

Abu Hanifah alleges that if a man should 
swear** by the truth of Ood,” this does not con- 
stitute an oath, and in this Imam Muhammad 
coinoides. There are two opinions of Abu 
Yusuf recorded on this point. According to 
one, it is not an oath ; but according to the 
other it is an oath, because truth is one of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifying the 
certainty of the divine existence, and hence it 
is the same as if the swearer were to say, ** by 
God, the tinith ! ” and as oaths are common 
under this mode of expression, so an oath is 
hereby constituted. The argument of Imam 
Muhammad and Abu Hanifah is that the 
term'* the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of the godhead as the 
object of obedience, and hence an oath thus 
expressed appears to be taken by that which 
is neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The learned jurists, however, say that 
if a person express himself thus, by the 
truth I will do so and so,” this constitutes an 
oath, because the truth is one of the appel- 
latives or proper names of Ood. But if a 
person were to say, “ I will do this truly,” it 
does not amount to an oath, because the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case, as a 
corroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
be were to say, ** I shall do this indeed” If 
a man say, “ I swear,” or “ I vow,” or ** I 
testify,” whethei* the words *‘ by God ” bo 
Buperadded or not, it constitutes an oath, be- 
cause such words are commonly used in 
swearing ; the use of them in the present tense 
is undisputed ; and they are also sometimes 
used in the future tense, where the context 
admits of a construction in the present ; and 
attestation amounts to an oathi as in that 
sense it ocenrs in the sacred writings. Now 
swearing ** by the name of God ” is both cus- 
tomary and conformable to the divine ordi- 
luuices, but vSithout the name of God it is 
forbiddea When it so occurs, therefore, it 
must be construed into a lawful oath ; hence 
some say that intention is not requisite in it ; 
otherSf however, allege that the intention is 
essential, because the words here recited bear 
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the ednstmetion of a promise^ that is, they 
admit of being recoivod as applying to the 
futurtt and also of being taken as a vow 
without the name of God. 

If a person, speaking in tho Persian lan- 
guage, were to say, *‘l swear by God,” it 
amounts to an oath, because hero tho idiom 
confines the expression sololy to tho present ; 
but if he wero to say simply, ** I swear,” 
some allege that this does not constitute an 
oath. If he wore to say, “ I swear by the 
divorce of my wife,” this is not an oath, as an 
oath is not so expressed in practice. 

If A man in swearing say ** by the age ” or 
** the existence of God,” it constitutes an oath, 
because tho age or existence of Gbd signiGes 
his etoiniity, which is one of his attributes. 

If a person should say, -** If I do this may 
I bo a Jew, or a Christian, or an inGdel," it 
constitutes an oath ; because, as the swearer 
has made the condition a sign of inGdelity, it 
follows that ho is conscious of his obligation 
to avoid the condition ; and this obligation is 
possible, by making it an oath, in such a way 
as to render unlawful to himself that which is 
lawful. And if the oath relate to anything 
which he has done in tho time past, as if he 
were to say, *‘ If I have done so may I be a 
Jew or an inGdel,” ond so forth, this is yami- 
nu U-Ghamls. or "perjury.” The swearer is 
not, however, in thi» case made a Jew or an 
inGdel, because the words " may I be an in- 
Gdcl,” and so forth, relate to some future in- 
deGnite period. Some, on tho contrary, have- 
allcged that he becomes actually as an in- 
Gdel,” because the penalty which the swearer 
imprecates upon himself relates to the present 
mstant of his testimon 3 ^ being the same as if 
ho were to sa^', "I am a Jew.” &c But tho 
majority of doctors say, the 3^^ea^er does not 
become a Jew or inGdel in either of the cases, 
either in that of a vow with respect to tho 
future^ or an oath regarding the p^st, provided 
he consider this merely as a form of swear- 
ing But if he bolievo that by thus sweating 
he fully subjects himself to the penalty ex- 
pressed, he -suffers accordingly, in either 
instance, because bo appears consenting to- 
inGdelity, on account of having ventured upon 
a thing by the commission of which he con- 
ceives that be may bo rendered an inGdel. 

If a person say, ** If I do this, may the 
anger of God fall upon mo,” this does not 
constitute a vow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And so 
also, if a person woro to say, " May I be an 
adulterer or a drunkard or an usurer,” because 
these are not generally understood or received 
as forms of swearing. 

The following are considered the most 
solemn and binding methods uf taking an 
oath : — 

1. Saying three times **by the Great 
God.” 

2. Taking the Qur’&n and saying, ** by what 
this contains of the word of God*” 

8. ^ placing a sword on the Qur'an. 

4. By saving, **I impose upon mysell 
divorcement.^' 

Mul^ammad himself wqs rather given ta 
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•wearing, and the Qar^an is fall of wild oaths, 
one of the most terrible of which, according 
to the Prophet’s own words, is to “ swear by 
the sotting stars ” (Surah Ivi. 74.) 

Burckhardt, in bis notes on the Bedouin 
Arabs, says that those children of the desert 
often take hold of the middle of a tent pole 
and swoar by the life of the tent and its 
owners. 

As might be expected, from the example 
sot them by their Prophet, Muhammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking God’s namo 
in vain by swearing upon- evory potty occa- 
sion. Like the yua. of the Greeks, the 
word is hardly ever out of their mouths. 

^or further information on the subjeot 
of Oaths, seo Hamilton’s //it/dya/z, book vi. ; 
the Dinru H-Mukhtdr^ the Radda ' I- Muhtar, 
and the Fatdwd-i-^AIamgiri, in loco, in which 
there aro chapters devoted to the considera- 
tion of oaths and vows made under all cir- 
cumstances of life, eg. with respect to enter- 
ing places of residence ; with regard to 
actions ; with respect to eating and drinking, 
speaking and conversing ; of vows in manu- 
mission and divorce ; with respect to buying 
and selling, marriage, clothing, wearing orna- 
ments, striking, killing, the payment of 
money, d'c. d:c.] 

OATH, The administration of an. 
An oath in a court of justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the name of 
God, because Muhammad said, “ Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the namo 
of God, is most certainly a polytheist.” It 
is incumbent upon the Qazi, or judge, to 
request the swearer to corroborate his oath 
by reciting some of the attributes of God 
For example, I swear by God, the Righ- 
teous, the Knower of Secrets,” &c. A defen 
dant must not be required to swear by divorce 
or emancipation, as if ho should say : ** If it 
be true my wife is divorced, or my slave is 
free." 

If an oath be administered to a Jew, be 
should say, “ I swear by God who revealed 
the Taurdt to Moses." 

If to a Christian, he should say, “ 1 
swear by God who revealed the Injil to 
Jesus." 

If to a Majusi or fire-worshipper, he should 
say, ** 1 swear by God who created Are.” 

An oath cannot be administered to an idola- 
ter otherwise than in the name of God, in ac- 
cordance with this verse in the Qur’an, ** If 
ye ask of them who hath created you, verily 
they will say God Almighty." (Surah xxxix. 
39.) 

An oath cannot bo administered to infidels 
in their places of worship, because the Q&zl is 
not allo\fed to enter such a place. This 
applies to the places of worship of the Jews 
and Christians as well as of . idolaters. (Ht- 
dayah, vol. iL p. 77.) 

Women are not in Muslim law (as in Jewish, 
MMna Sheb. iv. 1), forbidden to bear wit- 
ness on oath. 

OBSEQUIES OF THE DEAD. 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PEE- 

SON [jINiVAH.] 

OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
nazr (;j^) is often used for an offer- 
ing, but in its strict theological meaning it 
expresses a vow. Khairdt pi. of 

Khair, is used for ordinary acts of charity. 
^adaqah (^jl«) also expresses the same 
meaning Niyaz (jW) offering to a 

saint Zakdt (Sy^3)i the legal alms. 

[For an account of these offerings refer to 
the words.] 

OHUD. [UHUD.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. AUAhdu 7- 
^Atiq JksaJl.) Muhammad, in 

his Qur’an, professes to receive all the in- 
spired books of the Old Testament. (See 
Siirah ii. 130 ■ “ We believe in God, and what 
has been revealed to us, and what has been re- 
vealed to Abraham, and Ishmael,and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what was brQught 
unto the Prophets from their Lord and we 
will not distinguish between any of them, 
and unto Him are we resigned ” (t.e. Muslims). 
But there is no evidence that Muhammad 
had ever seen the Jewish Scriptures, as now 
received by both Jews and Christians. In the 
Qur’an, he mentions the Taur^t of Moses, 
the Zabiir (Psalms) of David, and makes 
several references to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament ‘ but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro- 
phetical books (either greater or minor), of 
the Old Testament scriptures, mentioned in 
the Qur’an 

Muhammadan writers say there have been 
124,000 prophets, but only eight of these 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty 
has revealed books, and that only one hun- 
dred portions, or suAu/. and four bookS) or 
kutub, have been given to mankind. Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of the prophets, 
fifty to Seth (not once mentioned in the 
Qur'an), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One book to Moses, another to 
David, another to Jesus, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. 

Six of the prophets are said to have 
brought in now laws which successively 
abrogated the preceding, namely Adam, 
Noa^k Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muham- 
mad. 

It ip impossible to read the Qur'&n carefully 
without arriving at the conclusion that^Mu* 
hammad derived his knowledge of the events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbins and their Talmudic teaching, than 
from the inspired text itself. Mr. Emanuel 
Deutsch truly says: “Judaism forms the 
kernel of Muhammadanism, both general and 
special It seems as if he (Mu^mmad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the air of 
contemporary Judaism, such Judaism as ia 
found by us crystallisedtiii the Talmud, the 
Ta^m, and the Midras.” (Literary ffemailia. 
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The following Old Testament oharaoters 
Are mentioned by name in the Qur'an : — 
Aaron, Hdrun ; Abel, Hdhxl ; Gain, Qd&i/ ; 
Abraham, Ibrahim \ Adam, Adam\ Terah, 
AzaT\ Korah, Qdrun; David, JDd'di; Goliath, 
Jdlut\ Enoch, Idn8\ Elias, i/^ds ; Elijah 
Ahasa^ (oZ-Tosa*); Ezra, *^Vzaxr\ Gabriel, 
Jibnl ; Gog, Ydjuj ; Magog, hidfij ; Isaac, 
libdqi Ishmael, Ismd^il] Jacob, Ya'qub \ 
Joseph, \usuf : Job, Axyub\ Jonah, Yunus \ 
Joshua, Yusha* ; Eorah, Qdrun ; Lot, Lut ; 
Michael, Mikd'U ; Moses, Musa ; Noah, Nub ; 
Pharaoh, Firqun ; Solomon^ Sulaimdn \ 6aul, 
TMt. 

The following incidents of Old Testament 
history are related in the Qur'w, with a 
strange want of accuracy and a large admix- 
ture of Talmudic fable 

Aaron makes a calf. Surah xx. 90. 

Gain and Abel. Surah v. 30. 

Abraham visited by Angels. Surah xi. 72, 
sv. 51. 

.Abraham ready to sacrifice bis son. Surah 
wivu. 101. 

Adam, his fall Surah vii. 1 8, ii. 34. 

Korah and his company Surah xxviii 76, 
xxix. 38, xl. 25. 

Creation of the world. Sirrah xri. 3, xiii 
XXXV. 1, 12. 

David’s praise of God. Surah xxxiv. 10 
Deluge. Surah 11 v. 9, Ixix. 11, xi. 42. 

Jacob goes to Egypt. Sifrah xii. 100. 
Jonah and the fish. Surah vi. 86, x. 98, 
XXX vii. 139, Ixviii. 48. 

Joseph’s history. Surah vi. 84, xii. I. 
xl36. 

Manna and quails given Surab rii 160, 
xz. 82. 

Moses strikes the rock Surah vii 160 
Noah's ark Surah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Surah ii 46, x 76, xliii 45, 
xl88. 

Solomon's judgment. Surah xxi. 78 
^een of Sheba. Surah xxvii. 22. 

The compiler of the Kashfu '^i'Xunun 
(ed. ^iigel, vol. iL p 458, article, Taurdt) 
attempts an account of the Old Testament 
acmtures. 

ne divides the whole into four sections, and 
gives the names of the books as follows : — 

(1) The Taurdt, or the Five Books of 

Moses. 

(2) Yusha' (Joshua). 

iSi/ru U-Hukkdm (Judges). 

jSaamti’t/ (Samuel). 

%Muluk (Kings). 

(3) ^a'yd (Isaiah). 

Irmxyd (Jeremiah). 

Hxzqil (Ezekiel). 

Yunus (Jonah). 

(4) Ta'rikL A history from Adam to the 

building of the Temple. 

Mazdmlr (Psalms). 

Axyub (Job). 

Amtidl (Proverbs^. 

Ahbdru H-Hukkdm qabta 'UMu!vk 
(Ecclesiastes). 

Nash ff id li~Sulaimdn (Song of Solo- 
mon). 

Hikmah (Wisdom). 


An-Nawdb (Laxhentations). 

Urdshair (Esther). 

Ddnydl (Daniel). 

* Uzair (Esdras). 

[PBOPUBTS, TAURAT, ZABUB.] 

OLb AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

The testimony of the Qur'an to the. The re* 
ferences in the Qur'an to the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Jews and Christians are very 
many, and in all cases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respect 
and veneration. He acknowledges their in- 
spiration, admits the existence of such docu- 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them in 
support of his own mission. 

The following verses of the Qur'an, in 
which there are references to the Old and 
New Testament, have been placed in chrono- 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the most part from Sir William Muir’s 
Manual on “ The Coran," published by the 
Society lor Promoting Christian Knowledge : — 

Surah Ixxxvii. 18 : " Verily this is in the 
books of yore ; tha books of Abraham and 
Moses." 

Surah liii. 37-40. **Hath he not been told 
of that which is in the pages of Moses, and 
of Abraham who acted faithfully ? That a 
burdened soul shall not bear another's bur- 
den, and that there shall ho nothing (imputed) 
to a man, but that which he himself hath 
wrought,” Ac. 

Sfirah xxxii. 23-25 : ** And verily We gave 
Moses the book : wherefore be not in doubt 
as to the reception thereof, and We made it a 
direction to the Israelites. And We made 
from among them leaders' who should direct 
according to Our command, when they were 
steadfast, and believefl m Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will judge between hem on the 
Day of Resurrection as to that concerning 
which they disagree.” 

Surah liv. 43 : “ Are your unbelievers ( Ye 
Makkans) better than those (i.e. of the days oj 
Noahf Lot, Moses f $'c., just refeired to ;) or is 
there an immunity for you in the Scrip- 
tures ? ” 

Surah xxxiv. 30 : And the unbelievers 
say : — We will not believe in this Quran, nor 
in that (which was revealed) before it.” 

Surah xii. 45 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance concern- 
ing it." 

Surah xlv. 15, 16 : And verily We gave the 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and We nourished them with plea- 
sant food, and We exalted them above the 
rest of the world ; and We gave them plain 
directions in the matter (of religion;) and 
they fell not to variance until after divine 
knowledge (or the Revelation,) Aad come 
unto them, out of jealousy among themselves. 
Verily, thy Lord will decide between' them 
on the Day of Judgment, concerning that 
about which they disagree." 

Surah xxxvii. 34 : “ Verily when it i.? boid 
onto them There is no God but tho Lord ; 
they arrogantly reply,— What * shall wo give 
up our gods for a phrenzied poet? Nay, he 
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someth with the trath, and attesteth (the 
Jievelations,) of the (former) apostles.** 

Sflrah zxzvii. 114 : And verily we were 
gracious to Moses and Aaron, and saved them 
rnd their people from great tribulation ; and 
We brought them assistance, and they wore 
the conquerors ; and We gave them the per* 
spicuous book, and directed them into the 
right way.** 

Surah xzvi. 194 : “Verily it (the Qur'w) is 
a revelation from the Lord of creation ; the 
faithful Spirit hath caused it to descend on 
thy heart, that thou mightest be one of the 
wamers, in the plain Arabic tongue. And 
verily it is in the former Scriptures. What I 
is it not a sign unto them that the wise men 
of the Children of Israel recognize it ? ” 

Surah zlvi. 12: “And when they refuse 
to be guided thereby, they say ; — this is an 
antiquated lie. Yet preceding it there is the 
Book of. Moses, a guide and a mercy; and 
this Qur*an is a book attesting (^previous Reve- 
lation)^ in the Arabic tongue, to warn the 
trans^essoTS, and glad tidings to the righ- 
teous.** 

Surah xlvi. 30 : “ And (call to mind) when 
We caused a company of the Genii to turn 
aside unto thee that they might hear the 
Qur'an ; And, when they were present thereat, 
they said, — Giye ear. And when it was 
ended, they returned to their people as 
wamers ; they eaid, — Oh our people I verily 
we have heard a book revealed after Moses, 
attesting the revelation that precedeth it ; it 
leadeth to the truth, and unto the straight 
path.** 

Surah xxxv. 25 : “ And if they reject thee, 
verily ^they who preceded them rejected 
(their prophets), who brought them clear 
signs, and writings, and the enlightening 
hook,’* 

Surdh XXXV. 31 : “ And that which We have 
rnvealOd unto thee is tlie truth, attesting that 
which precedeth it.*’ 

SQrah xix. 11: “Oh John! take the book 
(the Taurat) with power ; — ani We gave him 
wisdom while a child.” 

Surah xix. 28, 29: “ And she (Mary) 
pointed to him (the infant Jesus ;) they said, 
— How shall we speak with a child in the 
cradle? (The infant Jesus) said, — verily I 
am the servant of God; he hath given me 
the book (t.c. the Gospel)^ and made me a 
prophet.” 

Sdrah xlii. 1 : “ Thus doth God, the glorious 
and the wise, communicate inspiration unto 
thee, as he did unto those that preceded thee.” 

Sdrah zlii* 12: “He hath ordained unto 
you the religion whidh he commanded unto 
Noah, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and Which We commanded unto Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Jesus;— saying, Maintain 
4he (irue) religion, and be not at variance 
therein.** 

Surah xlii 14, 15: “And they did not 
differ until after the knowledge (of JXvine 
Revelation) came unto them, rebelliously 
among themselves : and unless the word had 
gone forth from thy Lord (respiting them) 
vntil a fixed time^ verily the matter had been 
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daelded between them. And Terily they thet 
have inherited the book after them are in a 
perplexing doubt respecting the same. Where- 
fore invite (men unto the truefaith\ and stand 
fast as thou hast been commanded, and follow 
not their desires. And say, 1 believe in what- 
ever books God hath revealed, and I am com- 
manded to decidq between you : God is our 
Lord, and your Lord. To us will (6c reckoned) 
our works — to you, yours. There is no ground 
of dispute between us and you. God will 
gather us together, and to Him shall be the 
return.” 

Surah xl. 55, 56 : “ And verily We gave 
unto Moses guidance, and We caused the 
Children of Israel to inherit the book, — a 
guide and an admonition unto people of under- 
standing hearts. Wherefore be patient, for 
the promise of God is true, and ask pkrdon 
for thy sin,”&c. 

Surah xl. 72: “ They who reject the book 
and that which We have sent our messengers 
with (the Old and New Testament\ — they 
shall know; when the collars shall be on 
their necks, and the chains by which they 
shall be dragged into hell then shall they 
be burned in the fire.” 

Surah xxv. 36: “And vei^ly We gave 
Moses the book, and We appointed his bro- 
ther Aaron his helper.” 

Surah xx. 132 : “ And they (the (^uraish) 
say, — ‘ If he doth not bring us a sign from 
his Lord (we will not believe)* What I hath 
not an evident demonstration come unto them 
in the former pages ? ” 

Surah xliii. 43 : “ And ask those of Our 
Apostles whom We have sent before thee, 
whether We have appointed any besides the 
Merciful, as a God whom they should wor- 
ship.” 

Surah xii. Ill ; “ It is not a story ^fabri- 
cated, but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 
every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 
people that believe.” 

Surah xi. 17, 18: “These are they for 
whom there is no portion in the next life but 
fire: and that which thev have done shall 
perish therein ; vain’will that bo which they 
have wrought. What! (shall such a one be 
equal unto him) who proceedeth upon a plain 
direction from his Lord ; and n witness from 
him (i.e. from the Lord) aitendeth him, and 
before him (or it) is the Book of Moses a 
guide and a mercy.** 

Surah xi. 3 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
the. book, and they fell to variance, regarding 
it. And had not the word gone forth from 
thy Lord, surely the matter had been decided 
between them; and verily they are in per- 
plexing doubt concerning the same.** 

Surah x. 87 : “ And this Qur’an is not such 
that it could have been fabricated by other 
than God ; but it is an attestation of that (i.c. 
of those Scriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the book, — ^there is no doubt 
therein, — from the Lord creation. What I 
will they say, he (Muhammad) hath forged 
it ? Say, — then bring a Surah like unto it.” 

Sdrah z. 93 : If thou art in doubt regard- 

56 
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ing which We have sent down unto thee, 
then ask those who read the book (revealtd) 
before thee. Verily the truth hath come 
unto thee from thy Lord ; be not therefore 
amongst those that doubt.” 

Surah yi. 20 : ** Those to whom We hare 
giyen the hook recognize him as they recog- 
nise their own sons. They that haye destroyed 
their own souls, these believe not.” 

Surah yi. 90 : “ These are they to whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if these (the QuraisK) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
unto a people who are not disbelievers there- 
in. These are they whom Qod hath guided ; 
wherefore persevere in the guidance of 
them.” 

Surah vi. 92: *<And they do not esti- 
mate Ood with a just estimation, when they 
say, — Ood hath not sent down — (i.e. revealed, 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses brought, a light and a 
direction to mankind ? Ye (var. read, they) 
make (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye '(or they) show, and ye (or they) 
conceal much : and ye are taught that which 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
—Ood: then leave them to sport in their 
follies.” 

Sdrah vL 93: "And this book We have 
revealed, — blessed, — certifying the fruth of 
that (reve^afton) which' preoedeth it, and that 
thou mightest admonish the people of the 
bity (Makkah) and those around it.” 

Sdrah vi. 114 ^ He it is that hath sent 
down to you the book, eaplaining (all 
things ;) and those to whom We have given 
the book know that it (the Qur^an) hath been 
sent down from tl^ Lord in truth. Wherefore, 
be not thou (0 Muhcimmad') among those that 
doubt.” 

S%rah vi. 124 : *^And when a verse conieth 
imto them, they say, — We will not believe 
until there is brought unto us (a revelation) 
like unto that which the apostles of God 
brought.” 

Surah vi. 154: **Then We gave Moses the 
book complete as to whatever is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction and a mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

Surah vi. 155: " ^d this book (the Qur^dn) 
We have sent down, — blessed ; wherefore 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may flpd 
mercy ; lest ye should say, — Verily the ^rin- 
ture hath been revealed to two people (the 
Jews and Christians) before us, and we are 
ignorant of their reading ; —or lest ye sly)uld 
say, — If the Scripture had been revealed to 
us, we surely would have followed its direc- 
tion better than they ; and now verily a clear 
exposition hath come unto you from your 
Lord, a direction and mercy,” &c. 

Sdrah xxviii. 44: "And verily We gave 
Moses the book, after that We bad destroyed 
the former generations, — an enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and a mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished.” 

Surah xxviii. 47 : " And thou wert not on 
the side of Mount- Sinai, when We called out 
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(to Moses :) but (thou art) a mercy from thy 
Lord, that thou mayest admonish a people 
unto whom no wamer hath oome before thee, 
if perchance they may receive admonition 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity for 
the evil works they have committed, they 
should say, — Oh Lord ! if thou hadst sent unto 
us a prophet, we had followed thy revela- 
tions, and been of the number of the believers. 
And now that the truth hath pome unto them 
from us, they say, — if there were to come (a 
revelation) like unto that which came unto 
Moses (we should believe). What ! do they 
not disbelieve in that wUoh was given unto 
Moses heretofore ; they say, — tWo impostures 
that mutually assist one another; and they 
say, — vorily we reject them both. Say, — 
bring a book from God that guideth more 
aright than these two, if ye be true ; and if 
they answer not,” Ac. 

Surah xxviii. 53 : " Those to whom We 
have given the Scripture before it (i.e. before 
the Qur'an^ believe therein ; and when it (the 
Qur’an) is read unto them, they say, — We be- 
lieve in it; verily it is the truth from our 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before.” 

Surah xxiii. 26: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, if haply they might be di- 
rected ; and We made the son of Mary and 
his mother a sign,” &c. 

Surah xxi. 7: “And We sent net before 
thee (as Apostles) other than men whom 
We inspired : ask, therefore, the people of 
the Scripture, if ye know it not.” 

Surah xxi. 49 : “ And verily We gave Mosea 
and Aaron the distinction (aUFurqdn),^!!^ a 
light, and an admonition to the pious,— rthose 
who fear their Lord in secret, aud who 
tremble for the hour (^ Judgment), This 
blessed admonition also We have senf down ; 
will ye therefore deny it ? ” 

Surah xxi. 105 : “ And verily We have 
written in the Psalms, after the Law, that 
• my servants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Surah xvii. 2 : “ And We gave Moses the 
book, and made it a direction to the Children 
of -Israel, (saying) — Take ye not other thap 
Me for a patron.” 

Surah xvii. 4, 5, and 7 : “ And We declared 
in the book, in respect of the Children of 
Israel,— saying. Ye shall surely work cor- 
ruptly on the earth twice, and ye shall be 
elated with great arrogance. And when the 
threat of the first of these two (oUitatiwi) 
came to pass, We sent against you our ser- 
vants of terrible strength, Ac., and when the 
threat of the second (visitation) came to 
pass,” &o. 

Surah xvii. 55 : “ And yeidly We have be- 
stowed favour upon some of the pr^hets 
more than upon others, and We gave David 
the Psalms,” Ac. 

Surah xvii. 106 : “ Say,— Believe in it (the 
Qmdcn), or believe not;— verily they unto 
whom the knowledge (of Divine Revelation) 
hath been given ante^or to it, when they hear 
it recited unto them, fall ^own upon their 
faces worahippinjg ; and they say, — Praised 
be our Lord; verily the promise of our Lord 
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is fulfilled. And they fall down on their 
faces weeping, and it increaseth their humi- 
lity.” 

Surah xvi. 43 : And We have not sent 
before thee other than men whom We hare 
inspired; — wherefore ask the people of the 
Scripture if ye know not. (yf^e sent them) 
with evident signs and books, and We have 
sent down unto 'thee the revelation, that thou 
mightest make known to mankind that which 
bath been revealed to them, that haply they 
might reflect.” 

Surah xiii. 45 : “ And those who disbelieve 
say, — Thou art not sent; — say, — God sufficeth 
for a witness between me and between you, 
and also ho with whom is the knowledge of 
the book.” ' . . ‘ 

Surah xxix. 27 : “ And We gave to him 
(i.e. to Abraham) Isaac and Jacob, and We 
placed among his descendants prophecy and 
the book.” 

Surah xxix. 4G : “ And contend not with 
the people of the book (Jews and Christians) 
but in a generous manner, excepting those of 
them who act wickedly, and say, — Wo be- 
lieve in that which bath been revealed to 
us, and in that which hath been revealed 
to you : and your Gdd and our God is one, and 
we are to Him resigned.” 

Surah xxix. 47 : “ And thus have We sent 
down to thee the book (the Qur'an.) and those 
to whom We have given the Scripture believe 
in it.” 

Surah vii 158 : ” And I will shortly write 
down it(i.e. my mercy,) for those who fear the 
Lord and give alms, and those who believe 
in our signs ; those who shall follow the 
apostle, — the illiterate prophet, -r-whom they 
ahall find written (i.e. described) in the Pen- 
tateuch and in the Gospel among them ; he 
shall command them to do that which is 
excellent,” &c. 

Surah vii. 108 : “ And (cali to mind) when 
tby Lord commanded that there should cer- 
tainly bo sent against them (i.e. the Jews) 
until the day of resurrection those that would 
afliict them with grievous distress ; — verily 
thy Lord is swift in vengeance, and he is 
surely forgiving and merciful. And We dis- 
persed them in the earth amongst the nations ; 
there are of them that are virtuous, and there 
are of them that are not so. And We proved 
them with blessings, and with adversities, if 
perchance they might retui'n. And there 
succeeded after them a generation that inhe- 
rited the book, who receive the temporal 
advantage of this world, and say,— jlt will be 
forgiven unto us. And if there come unto 
them an advantage the like thereof, they 
accept it. What ! hath there not been taken 
from tlfem the covenant of the book, that 
they should not say of God other than the 
truth, and they diligently study that which is 
therein.” 

Surah Ixxiv., 30 : “ Over it (ilelf) are nine- 
teen angels ; and We have not made the guar- 
dians of the fire other than angels ; and We 
have not expressed their number, except as a 
trial to those who disbelieve, and in order 
that those to whom We have given the book I 
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may firmly believe, and that they who believe 
may increase in faith ; and that those to whom 
We have given the book may not doubt, nor 
the believers.” 

Surah ii. 1-5 : “ This is the book in which 
there is no doubt, — a guide to the pious ; — 
they who believe in the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and spend out of that which we have 
provided them with ; — and they who believe 
in that which hath been revealed unto thee, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
These walk according to the direction of the^r 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Surah li. 36 : “ Oh Children of Israel ! re- 
member My favour wherewith I h^ve farom-ed 
you, and fulfil My covenant,' — I likewise will 
fulfil your covenant ; and fear Me, and believe 
in that which I have revealed, attesting the 
truth of the (Scripture) which is with you : 
and be not the first to reject the same ; and 
sell not my revelation for a small price ; and 
clothe not the truth with en-or, and do not 
conceal the truth while ye know it.” 

Surah ii. 50 : “ And when We gave Moses 
the book and the distinction (betweengood and 
evity — Furqdny) — if haply ye might di- 
rected.” 

Surah ii. 71 : “ And when they (Me Jews of 
al-Madinahy) meet the believers, they say, — 
We believe ; but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say, — Why do ye 
acquaint them with what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you before your Lord ? What do ye not un- 
derstand ? ' Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they conceal as well as that 
which they make public.” 

Surah ii. 79 ; “ What do ya (Me Jews) be- 
lieve in part of the book, and reject part 
thereof ? But whosoever amongst you doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis- 
grace in the present life, and in the Day of 
Judgment they shall be cast into a more 
awful torment.” 

Surah ii. 81 : '* And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and caused prophets to arise after 
him, and Wo gave to Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him withAha 
Holy Spirit.” * ' 

Surah ii. 89 : And when a Book (i.e. Me 
Qur'an) came unto them from God, attest^ 
the truth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 
praying for victory over those who disbe- 
lieve) ; yet when that came unto them which 
they recognised, they rejected the same.” 

Surah ii. 83 : ** And when it is said unto 
them; — Believe in that which God hath 
revealed ; they say ; — We believe in that 
which hath been revealed unto us ; and 
tney reject that which (hath been revealed) 
after it, although it be the truth attesting 
that which is with them.” 

Surah ii. 85 : ** And verily Moses came 
unto you with evident signs (or revelations) ; 
then ye took the calf,” &o. 

Surah ii. 86 : “ For h% (Gabriel) hath caused 
it (the Qur'an) to descend upon thy heart, 
by the command of God> attesting that 
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{Scripture) tvhlch is before it, and a direc- 
tion and good tidings to the believers.” 

'Surah ii 95 : “ And 'when a prophet came 
imto them from God, attesting that {Scrip- 
ture) which is with them, a party of those 
who have received the Scripture cast the 
Book of God behind their backs, as if they 
knew it not.” 

Surah ii. 107 : ** The Jews say, the Chris- 
tians are not (founded) upon an^^hing ; and 
the Christians say the Jews are not {founded) 
npon anything ; and yet they read the Scrip- 
ture.” 

Surah ii. 130 (see also Surah iii. 79) : Say, 
— We believe in God and in what hath been 
revealed unto us, and in what hath been re- 
vealed .unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes; and in 
what hath been given unto Moses and unto 
Jesus, and in what hath been given unto the 
prophets from their Lord : w'e make no dis- 
tinction between any of them ; and unto Him 
we are resigned.” 

Surah li. 139 ; “ Verily We saw thee turn 
about thy face into the Heavens ; wherefore 
We will cause thee to turn towards a qiblah 
that will please thee —turn therefore thy face 
towards the holy temple : wheresoever thou 
art, turn thy face towards it. And verily 
those to whom the Scripture hath been given, 
they know that this is the truth from their 
Lord, and God is not unmindful of that which 
they do. And if thou broughtest unto those 
to whom the Scripture hath been given, every 
kind of sign, they would not follow thy qiblah, 
nor wilt thou follow their qiblah,” &c. 

Surah ii. 142 : Those to whom We have 
given the Scripture recognise him as they 
recognise their own sons ; but verily a sec- 
tion of them hide the truth, although they 
know it.” 

Surah ii. 169: ** Verily they that conceal 
the Scripture which dtod hath revealed, and 
seljl it for a small price ; — these shall eat 
nought but the fire in their bellies, and God 
shall not speak unto them on the Day of 
Judgment, neither shall He purify them , 
they shall have bitter torment. These are 
they that have bought error at the price of 

J irection, and punishment at the price of 
ardon how shall they endure the fire ! — 
this because God hath sent down the Book 
in truth ; and they that dispute regarding the 
Book are in a grievous error.” 

Surah ii. 209 : ** Mankind was one people, 
and God sent prophets as preachers of good 
tidings, and wamers : and He sent down the 
Scripture with them in truth, that it might 
decide between men in that in which they 
differed : — and they differed not therein, ex- 
cepting those to whom it was given, after 
there came to them clear demonstrations, 
wickedly amongst themselves ; and God 
guided those that believed to the truth con- 
cerning which they disputed, by His will,” Ac. 

Surah ii. 254 : ** Of these prophets We have 
preferred some above others. Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, and He hath raised 
some of them to high dignity. And We 
.gave onto Jesus, the Son of Mary, evident 
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signs, and We strengthened Him by the ' 
Holy Spirit. And if God had pleased, those 
that came after them would not have con- 
tended 'with one another, after tho evident 
signs (or plain revelations) had come unto 
them. Yet they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed : and 
amongst them were those that disbelieved. 
And if God had wished, they had not con- 
tended with one another ; but God doeth that 
which pleaseth Him.” 

Surah ii. 286 : “ The apostle believeth in 
that which hath been revealed unto him from 
his Lord : and the faithful, everyone of them, 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and )in 
His books, and in His apostles ; we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles.” 

Surah Ivii. 18 : “ And those that believe in 
God. and in His apostles, these are tho 
righteous, and the witnesses 'w'ith their Lord ; 
they have their reward and their light ; but 
they that disbelieve, and accuse Our revela- 
tions of falsehood, these are the companions 
of hell-fire.” 

Surah l\ii. 25; “We have verily sent Our 
apostles with evident demonstrations ; and 
We revealed unto them tho Scripture, and 
the Balance, that men might observe justice ; 
and Wo revealed (the use of) Iron wherein is 
great strength, and advantages to mankind, 
and in order that God might know >Aho as- 
sistoth him and his apostles in seciet, — foi 
God 18 mighty and glorious. And verily .We 
sent Noah and Abraham , and We placed 
amongst their posterity, prophecy and tho 
Scripture : and amongst them were those that 
weie rightly directed, but many of them were 
evil-doers. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow in their footsteps ; and We 
caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to succeed 
them, and We gave him the Gospel: and Wo 
put into the hearts of his followers compas- 
sion and mercy ; and as to Monasticism they 
invented the same, — [Wo did not pi escribe it 
unto them,] — simply out of a dcsiie to please 
God, but they have not observed it with .a 
right observance. And We have given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh yo that believe I 
fear God, and believe in His prophet. He 
will give you a double portion of His moicy, 
and will create for you a Light wherein ye 
shall walk, and forgive you, for tho Lord is 
forgiving and merciful.” 

Surah xcviii. I : “ The unbelievers from 
amongst the people of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there came unto 
them a clear — a prophet from God reading 
pure pages, containing right Scriptures. And 
those to whom the Scriptuies have been givon 
did not fall to variance, until aftM* a clear 
{Revelation) bad come unto them : and they 
are not commanded {in their own Scriptures) 
otherwise than that they should worship God, 
rendering unto Him the orthodox worship, and 
that they should observe prayer, and give 
alms ; and this is the right faith.” 

Surah Ixii. 5 : “ The likeness of those who 
are charged with the Law (the Tourdt)^ and 
do not discharge {the obligations of) it, is as 
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^he likenaM of the Asa laden with books. 
Evil is the likeness of the people which re- 
jectoth the signs of God : and God doth not 
guide the unjust people.” 

Surah xlviii. 29 : ** Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of God ; and those who follow him are 
fierce against the unbelievers, but compas- 
sionate among themselves. Tbuu mayest see 
them bowing down, prostrating themselves, 
seeking the favour of God and his pleasuro. 
Their signs aro in thoir faces from the maiks 
of their prostration. This is the likeness of 
them 111 the Pentateuch and the likeness of 
them in the Gospel, — as a seed which putteth 
forth its stalk and strengtheneth it, and 
swelleth and riseth on its stem, and de- 
lighteth the sower thereof, ^that the unbe- 
lievois may be indignant thereat.” 

Siirah Ixi. G: “And when the Son 

of Mary, said: — O children of Israel, veiily I 
am an" Apostle of God unto you, attesting 
that which is before mo of the Tourat, and 
giving glad tidings uf an apostle that shall 
come after me, whose name is Ahmad (f/ie 
Piuised)." 

Surah iv. 43. *• Hast thou not seen tho‘t0 to 
whom We have given a portion of the Sciip- 
ture? — they buy error, and deaiie that ye 
may eir from the way: and God best 
knoweth your enemies. God sufticeth for .i 
patron, and God sufticeth for a helper. Of 
those who piofess Judaism there aia that 
dislocate words fioni their places, and sa\ — 

‘ we base heard, — and, have disobeyed’ ; and, 
‘do thou heal ken without hearing;' and, 

‘ look upon us ’ ; twisting with theii tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 

‘ we have heal d and obeyed ’ ; and,* hcal'ken’, 
and, ‘ look upon us ' ; it bad been better for 
them and moie upright : but God hath cursed 
them foi tbeir unbelief, and they shall not 
believe, excepting a few. 0 yo unto whom 
the Scriptures have been given I believe in 
what We have revealed attesting that 
(^Scripture) which is with you, befoie We 
deface your countenances, and turn them 
front backwards, or curse them as e cursed 
those who (bioLe) the Sabbath ; and the 
command of the Lord was fulfilled.” 

Surah iv, 49 : “ Hast thou not seen those 
to whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? they believe in false gods and idols, 
and they say to the unbelievers, These are 
better directed in the way than those who 
believe.” 

Surah iv. 52. “Do they envy mankind 
that which God hath given them pf His 
bounty? And verily We gave to tho childiep 
of Abraham tho book and wisdom, and Wo 
gave them a mighty kingdom. Amongst 
them are thoso that believe in Him and those 
also that turn away from Him.” 

Surah iv. 58 : “ Hast thou not seen thoise 
who fancy that they believe in that which 
hatL been revealed unto thee, and in that 
which bath been revealed before thee? They 
desire to go for a mutual decision unto the 
idol Jaghilt : yet verily they have been com- 
manded to disbelieve therein, and Satan de« 
sireth to doooive them into a wide deception.” 
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I Surah iv 130 : “ To God belongs whatev/er 
is in the heavens and in the earth, and verily 
. We commanded those to whom the Scripture 
I was given before you, and you likewise, — 

! Fear God, and, if ye disbelieve, verily to God 
' belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens and 
I in the earth.” . , 

I Surah iv. 135 : “ 0 ye that believe 1 believe 
I in God and in His prophet, and in the book 
which Ho hath revealed to His prophet, and 
. in the book which He levealed from before; 

I and whoever disbelieves in God, and in His 
I angels, and in His books, and in His- prophets, 

' and in the last day, verily ho hath wandered 
into a wide error. ’ 

I Sarah iv. 149 ; *• Verily they that reject 
J God and Hi'i apostles, and seek to make a 
[ distinction between God and His apostles ; 

I and say, — We believe in a part, and we reject 
a part , and seek to take a path between the 
same ; these are infidels in reality, and We 
have prepared for the infidels an ignomi- 
nious punishment But they that believe in 
God and in His apostles, and make no dis- 
tinction between any of them, to these We 
shall surely give their reward, and God is 
forgiving and merciful. The people of the 
book will ask thee that thou cause a hook to 
descend upon them from the heavens, and 
verily they n.sked Moses for a greater thing 
than that,” &c. 

Surah iv. IGl : “ But those of them that 
iiie grounded in knowledge, and the faithful, 
believe in that which hath been revealed 
unto thee, and in that which bath been re- 
vealed before thee. And those that observe 
prayer, and give alms, and the believers in 
God and in the last day, unto these shall We 
give a gient reward. Verily We have re- 
vealed our will unto thee, as We revealed our 
will unto Abiaham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and tho Tribes, and Jesus, and 
Job, and Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon, 
and We gave unto David the Psalms ; and 
Apostles, whom We have already made men- 
tion of unto thee ; and Apostles, of whom We 
have not made mention unto thee ; and God 
spake with Moses in open discourse,” Ac. 

Surah iv. 169: “Ye people of the book! 
commit not extravagance in your religion; 
and say not of God other than the truth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is an apostle of God, and His word 
which he placed in Mary, and a spirit from 
Him. Wherefore believe in God, and in His 
apostle f and say not, — “ the Trinity ” ; — re- 
frain ; it will be better for you. For verily 
God is one God ; — far exalted is He above the 
possibility that there should be unto Him pro- 
geny I to Him belongeth whatever is in the 
heavens and in tho earth, and He sufficetb as 
a guardian.” 

Surah iii. 2: “God I there is no God 
but He, the living, the eternal. He hath 
caused to descend upon thee tho Scriptato 
in truth, attesting that which is before it: 
and He sent down the Tourat and tho Gospel 
from before for the guidance of mankind; 
and He sent down the furqan. Verily they 
that reject the signs of God, to them shall be 
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a fearfiil pnniahment. And God is mighty, a 
Gk)d of ▼engeance." 

Siirah iii. 19 : ** And those to \ 7 h 0 m the hook 
was giyen, did not fall to variance until after 
that the knowledge came unto them, wickedly 
among themselves.” 

Surah iii. 23: “Seest theu not those to 
whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? They were called unto the book of 
God, that it might decide between them. 
Then a party of them turned awa}', and went 
aside. That was because they say, — the 
fire shall not touch us, but for a limited 
number of days. And that which they have 
devised hath deceived them in their reli- 
gion.’* 

Surah iii. 48 : ** And ( God) shall teach 
Him (Jesus) the Scripture, and wi.sdom, and 
the Tourat, and the Gospel ; — and (shafl send 
Him as), an Apostle unto the Children of 
Israel. (Jesus shall say) Verily 1 have come 
unto you — . . . attesting the truth of that 
which (Scnptuie revealed) before me in the 
Tour&t, and that 1 may^ake lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 
you.” 

Surah iii. 64: ** O ye people of the Book ! 
why do ye dispute concerning Abraham? — 
seeing that neither the Tourat nor the Gospel 
was revealed until after him ; do ye not 
understand ? Ah I ye are they which dispute 
concerning that of which ye have know- 
ledge: why, therefore, do ye dispute concern- 
ing that of which ye have no knowledge? 
and God knowetb, but ye know not.” 

Surah iii. 68 : ** A party of the People of 
the Book desire to cause thee fo go astray : 
but they shall not cause (any) to go asti ay, 
excepting their own souls, and they perceive 
it not. Oh People of the Book ! why do je 
reject the signs of God, while ye bear testi- 
mony (thereto) ? 0 people of the Book I why do 
ye clothe the tiuth v^ith that which is false, 
and'hidethe truth, while ye know (if)? and a 
party of the people of the book say, — Believe 
in that which is sent down unto those that 
believe, in the early part of the day ; and re- 

i ’ect (if, in) the latter part thereof ; if haply 
hey may tui-n back : and, believe not (any) 
excepting him that foUowcth your leligion. 
Say, — Verily the direction is the direction of 
God, that there should be given unto one (1 e. 
to Mtiha/nmad^ a revelation) like unto that 
which hath been given unto you. Or, will they 
dispute with you before your Loid? say, — 
Verily favoui is in the hand of God : He 
giveth it unto whomsoever He pleaseth \ and 
God is widely compieheiibive (in His mercy) 
and wise.” 

Surah iii. 77 : And \erily amongst them 
is a party that twist their tongues 111 (read- 
ing) the book, that ye may think it is out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book ; 
and they say, — ‘ it is from God,’ and it is not 
from God; and they speak a falsehood con- 
cerning God, knowingly.” 

Surah hi. 78 : ** It becometh not a man 
that God should give him a book, and wis- 
dom, and prophecy, knd that he should then 
to miuikind, Be woraliippors of me be- 


sides God ; but rather. Be ye perfect, inaf« ^ 
much as ye know the bookr and inasmuch as 
ye study it.” 

Surah iii. 80 : “ And (call to mind) when 
God made a covenant with the prophets, 
(saying) This verily is the book and the wis- 
dom which I have given unto you; thereafter 
shall come an Apostle attesting the truth of 
that (Scripture) which is with you; ye shall 
sm'oly believe in him, and assist him.”- 

Surah hi. 93 : “ All food was lawful to tho 
Children of Tsrael, excepting that which 
Israel made unlawful to himself, befere the 
Toui'at was revealed. Say, — Bring hither 
the Tourat, and read it, if ye be true. And 
whoever contriveth a lie concerning God after 
that, surely they are the transgressors.” 

Siirah iii. 99 : “ Say ; O ye People of the 
Book I why do ye disbelieve in the signs of 
God, and God is witness of that which ye do ? 
Say, 0 ye People of the Book ! why do ye 
hinder from the way of God him that be- 
lieveth, desiring to make it (the way of God) 
crooked, while ye are witnesses? ” 

Surah iii. 113: “They are not all alike. 
Amongst the People of the Book there is an 
upright race that read the signs ( 0 ; lovela- 
tions) of God in the night season, and they bow 
down worshipping. They believe jn God and 
the last day, and command that which is 
and dissuade from that which is wicked, and 
they make haste in doing good works. Theso 
are the virtuous ones.” 

Surah iii. 110: Behold, ye arc they that 
love them (the Jews) and they do nut lo^e 
you, and ye believe in the entire Senj;- 
ture.” 

Suiah iii. 184 . “ They who say that Gcd 
hath made a covenant with us, to the on’ect 
that we should not believe on an apostle until 
he cometh unto us with a sacriiice to be con- 
sumed by fire; — say, — Verily apostles have 
come unto you before me, with evident de- 
monstrations, and with that of which ye 
speak. Why, therefore, have yo slum them, 
if \e be tiue ? and if they accuse thee of im- 
postui-e, ^erlly the apostles before thee have 
been accused of imposture, who cuino with 
evident demonstrations, and the Scriptures, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Surah iii. 188 : '* And when God took a 
covenant from those to whom thc^bookwas 
given, — that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should nut 
conceal it, and they threw it {the covenant) 
behind their backs, and sold it foi a small 
price, and woeful is that which they have 
sold it for ; think not that they ho rejoice 
in that which they have done, and desiie to 
be piaised for that w'hich they have nut done, 
shall escape from punishment. To them 
shall bo a grievous punishment.” 

Surah iii. 199 : “ And verily of the People 
of the Book there are those who believe 111 
God, and 111 that which hath been icvcalcd to 
you, and in that which hath been revealed to 
them, submissive unto God ; they sell not tho 
signs of God for a small price. These are 
they who have their reward with their Ltord ; 
for God is swift in taking account.” 



OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 

Sfirsh V. 14-16: And for ^hat they hate 
broken their coTenant, Wo 'haTo cursed 
them, and We have made their hearts hard; 
they dislocate' the word from its place, and 
they have forgotten a part of that whereby 
they were admonished. Thou-wilt not cease 
to disooYer deceit in them, excepting a few 
of them. But pardon them, and forgive, for 
God loveth the beneficent. And of those 
that say. We are Christians, we have taken 
a covenant from them, and they have for- 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad- 
monished. Wherefore We have placed enmity 
and hatred between them, until the Day of 
Judgment ; and God will surely then declare 
unto them that which they have wrought. O 
people of the Book 1 verily cmr apostle hath 
come unto you ; he shall make manifest unto 
you much of that which ye have hidden of 
the book, and he shall pass over much.** 

SQrah v. 47 : - " O thou apostle I let not 
those grieve thee who make haste after infi- 
delity from amongst them that say, ‘ We 
believe,’ with their mouths, but their hearts 
believe not And from amongst the Jews 
there are that spy out in order to tell a false- 
hood ; they spy out for another people that 
come not unto thee. They dislocate the word 
from out of its place. They say, * If this be 
given you, then receive it — but if it be not 
^ven you, then beware.’ ” 

SQrah v. 60: <<And how will they make 
thee their judge, since they have beside 
them the Tourftt, in which is the command 
of God ? Then they will turn their back after 
that, and these are not believers. Verily We 
have revealed the Tour&t; therein is guid- 
ance and light. The prophets that submitted 
themselves te God judged thereby those that 
'^ere Jews ; and the doctors and priests (did 
the same), in accordance with that which was 
confided to their charge of the book of God, 
and they were witnesses thereof. Wherefore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell not thou 
the signs of God for a small price. And he 
that doth not judge by that which God hath 
revealed, verily they are the unbelievers. And 
We have written for them, — verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
ear for ear, and tooth for tooth: and for 
wounding retaliation ; and he that remitteth 
the same as alms ii: shall be an atonement 
unto him. And he that judgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressors. And We caused Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting the Scripture of the Tourftt which 
preceded it ; and We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, which attests 
the Tourat that preceded it, and a direction 
and an admonition to the pious; — that the 
people of Aie Gospel might judge according 
to that which God hath revealed therein, and 
he that doth not judge according to that 
which God hath revealed, verily they are the 
flagitious ones. And We have revealed unto 
thee the book in truth, attesting that (Scrips 
ture^ wMoh precedeth it, and a custodian (or 
a witness) thereof. Wherefore judge between 
them jn accordance with that which God 
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hath revealed, and follow not their vain de- 
sires (by swerviny) aWay from that which hath 
come onto thee. To every one of you have 
We given a law and a way ; and if God had 
leased. He had made you all of one faith ; — 
ut (He hath not done so, in order) that He 
might try you in that which He hath given 
you." 

SQrah v. 68 : " Say,— 0 people of the Book! 
is there any other cause of your enmity 
against us, but that we believe in God, and in 
that which hath been revealed unto us, and 
in that which hath been revealed from 
before? — but the most of you are evil 
doers.” 

SQrah v. 77 : “ Say ye people of the 
Book! ye are not grounded upon anythi^, 
until ye set up (or observe) the Tour&t and 
the Gospel, and that which hath been revealed 
unto you from your Lord.” 

SQrah v. 91 : “ Thou wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind in their hatred 
towards those that believe to be the Jews and 
the idolaters. And thou wilt surely find the 
most friendly inclined amongst them towards 
the believers, to be those who' say, We are 
Christians. That is because there are 
among'st them clergy and monks, and they 
are not arrogant. When they hear that which 
hath been revealed to the prophet, thou wilt 
see their eyes flowing with tears because of 
that which they recognise of the truthi They 
say, O our Lord ! we believe ; write us down 
with the witnesses ; and what should hinder 
us that we should not believe in God, and in 
that which hath come unto us of the truth ? 
and we desire that oun Lord should intro- 
duce us amongst the righteous. God hath 
rewarded them for that which they have said, 
with gardens through which flow rivulets. 
They shall be for ever therein and that is the 
reward of the virtuous.” 

SQrah v. 119: ” And (call to mind) when 
God said, — 0 Jesus, Son of Mary I remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when 1 strengthened thee with the 
Holy Spirit, that thou shouldest speak unto 
man, in the cradle, and also in mature age ; 
and I taught thee the Scriptures, and wis- 
dom, and the Tourat, ud the Gospel ; and 
when thou modest of eUy in the form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blewest thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My command ; and 
thou healedst the blind and the leper by My 
command; and when thou didst raise the 
dead by My command. . . . And when I spake 
by inspiration unto the apostles, saying,— 
Believe in Me, and in My apostle (i.e. Jesus ;) 
they said, — We believe ; bear witness that we 
are true believers.” 

Surah Ixvi. 13 : ** And Mary the daughter 
of Imran, who preserved her virginity ; and 
We breathed into her of Our spirit, and she 
attested the words of her Lord and His 
Scriptures, and was amongst the pious.” 

Surah ix. 113: ** Verily, God hath bought 
from the believers their selves and their 
wealth, on the condition of paradise for them 
if they fight in the ways of God : — and whe- 
thei* they slay or be slain, the promise of God 
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th^renpon Is true in the Tonrftt, and in the 
Gospel, mnd in the Qnr'in." [oHBiSTUNm’, 
JBWS, JUDAlSIC.] 

OMEB. [‘tTMfB.] ^ 

OMMIADES. Arabic B<mO Umai- 
or ad-Daulatu 'UUma- 
vnyah The dynasty of 

Khalifahe who reigned from a.h. 41 (a.d. 
661) to A.H. 132 (a.d. 750), descended from 
Mn^awijah, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiya^ of the Quraish tribe. Mu^awiyah, 
the son of Abu Sufyan, took possession, of 
the Khalifate on the death of al-Hasan, and 
established his capital at Damascus. The 
dynasty includes the names of fourteen Khali - 
fahs. 

1. Mu'awiyab, a.h. 41. . 

2. Yazid (son of Mu'awiyah), A.H. 60. 

3. Mu'awiyah II. (son of Yazid), a.h. 64. 

, 4. Marwan I. (son of al-^akam), a.h. 64. 

5. <Abdu '1 Malik (son of Marwan), a.h. 65. 

6. Al-Walid (son of <Abdu ’1-Malik), a.h. 

66 . 

7. Sulaiman (son of *Abdu *1-Malik), a.h. 
96. 

8. *Umar II. (son of *Abdu l-'Aziz, son of 
Marwrm), a.h. 99. 

9. Yazid II. (son of <Abdu *1-Malik), a.h. 

101 . 

10. Hisham (son of <Ahdu 1-Malik), a.b. 
105. 

11. Al-WaUd n. (son of Yazid), A.H. 125. 

12. Yazid UI. (son of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

18. Ibr&him ^on of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

14. Marwan u. (son of Muhammad, son of 

Marwan), a.h. 127-182. 

The Abbasides conquered Khorasan under 
the brothers Ibrahim and *Abu '1-* Abbas, and 
refused to acknowledge Marwan. Marwan 
was afterwards defeated on the banks of the 
Zab, and fled to Egypt, where he was again 
defeated and slain, a.h 133 (a.d. 750), and 
Abu ’l-*Abbas was proclaimed Khalifah. 
[khalifah.] 

OPTION, [ehitab.] 
ORDINATION. There is no cere- 

moiiy in Islam corresponding to the Christian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imam of a mosque 
is .'ippointed by the chief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawis of reputation certify as to the 
learning’ and ability of their disciples by bind- 
ing a turban on their heads and authorizing 
them to teach. But it is not a custom of the 
Muslim religion. 

ORNAMENTS. Men are prohi- 
bited from the use of ornaments of gold, such 
as rings apcl the like, because they are ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Prophet. Orna- 
ments of siWer are likewise unlawful, but 
exceptions are made with ^respect to signet 
rings, girdles, or swords, which may be orna- 
mented with silrer. i. Qliddyahy toI. iy. p. 92). 
Ibn Zubair says the iVophet condemned the 
use of little bells as ornaments for children, 


ORPHANS 

for he said there was a deril in erery belL 
Ibn Malik says the Prophet forbade the wear- 
ing of gold rings, and he considered it just 
as bad to use gold ornaments. (AfisA^df,, 
book zx. ch. ii.) 

The Wahhabis .condemn the use of orna- 
ments and silk dresses. 

ORPHANS. ■ Arabic yatiin 

pi. yatama. In Muhammadan law, the term 
is used for a child whose father is 
dead. 

Muhammad gave very special instructione 
in the Qur’an as to the treatment of orphans. 
See Surah iv. 2-7 

** And give to the orphans their property 
and substitute not worthless things of your 
own' for their valuable ones, and enjoy not 
their property in addition to your own ; verily ' 
this is a great crime : and if ye are appre- 
hensive ‘that ye shall not deal 'fairly with 
orphans, then, of other women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry but two, or three, 
or four ; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
aot equitably, then one only, or the slavea 
whom ye have acquired ; this will make 
justice on your part easier. And give women 
their dowry as a free gift; but if of their 
own free will they kindly give up aught 
thereof to you, then enjoy it as convenient 
and profitable. And entrust not to the inca- 
pable the substance which God hath placed 
with you as a means of support, but main- 
tain them therewith; and clothe them, and 
speak to them with kindly speech. And 
make trial of orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage ; and if ye perceive in them 
a sound judgment, then hand over their sub- 
stance to them ; but consume ye it not pro- 
fusely and hastily. Only beoause they have- 
attained their .majority. And let the rich 
guardian not even touch it ; and let him whu 
is poor, then use it for his support with dis- 
cretion. And when ye make over their sub- 
stance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence. God also taketh a sufficient 
account.” 

According to al-Baizawi and the Ualalan, 
the Muslim commentators understand these 
verses differently. Mr. Sale says the true 
meaning seems to be: Muhammad, advising 
hie followers that if they found they should 
wrong the female orphans under their cai e^ 
either by marrying them against their inclina- 
tions, for the sake of their riches or beauty, or 
^ not using or maintaining them so weU aa 
£ey ought by reason of their having already- 
several wives, they should rather choose to- 
marry other women, to avoid all ocoasion of 
sin. Others say that when this passage wae 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them the charge of orphans, and yet multi- 
lied wives to a great exoess and used them 
1 or, as others write, gave themselves up tO' 
fornication, which occasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its meaning must be 
either that if they feared they could not act 
justly towards orphans, they had as great- 
reason to apprehend they could not deal 
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eqaitnbly with bo many wives, and therefore 
are commanded to marry but a certain 
number ; or else, that since fornication was a 
erkne as well as a wronging of orphans, they 
ought to avoid that also by marrying accord- 
ing to their abilities. 
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OTHMAN. [*U8MAW.] 

OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 

ho escapes to another counti'y, is an outlaw. 
(2) A fornicator should be expelled from his 
country and be as outlaw for a whole year. 


p. 


PAIQBAMBAR The 

Poiftian and Hindu'itfini translation of the 
Arabic liasu/ (Jy-*j), and Ntihi 
[PHOriiLr.] 

PARACLETE. [FARA<iLiT.] 
PARADISE. Tho Muhammadan 

Paradise is called al-Jnnnah “ the 

garden,'' pi. Jitunat^ in Arabic ; and BLhsht 
in Perpiun ; tho word al-Firdaus 
or Paindise, being restiicted to 
one legion in the celestial abodes of bliss 
Tbcrc are eight heavens or paradises men- 
tiinicd in the Qurtiii, and although they 
appeal to ho but eight different names foi 
the place of bliss, Miibuuimadan diiincs have 
held them to be eight different stages. 

They are as follows (see (VAiydsu 7- 
Lutjhah'j : — 

1. Janniitu ’1-Khuld (Sfiratu ’l-Furqaii, xxv. 
Id), Tho Garden of Eternity. 

2. Daru ’e-Saluni (Suratu ’1-An‘ani, vi. 127), 
The Dwelling of Peace. 

.T. Ddrii 'l-Qarar (Suratu ’1-Mu'min, xl. 42). 
The Dwelling which nbidcth. 

4 . J.^iinfitu ’l-*Adn (Suratu '1-Bar.Vab, ix 
73), The Gardens of Eden. 

3. Janndtu ’l-Ma’wfi (Suratu ’s-Sajduh, 
xxxii. 19), The Gardens of Refuge. 

d. Jannutu ’n-Na‘Im (Suratu l-Mu'idah, 
V. 70), The Gardens of Delight. 

7. ‘llliyun (Suratu 't-Tatfif, Ixxxiii. 18). 

8. Jannatu 1-Firdnus (Suratu 'l-Kahf, 
x\iii. 107), Tho Gardens of Paradise. 

These eight stages are spoken of as eight 
demrs m tho Mishkdt^ hook li. ch. i.) 

The sensual delights . of Muhammad’s 
Paradise are proverbial, and they must have 
exercised a considerable influence upon the 
minds of the people to whom lio made kiiowm 
his mission. There are frequent allusions to 
them in the Qur’an. Tho following are spe- 
cimen pas.sagCH : — 

' Suratu 'l-Insaii (Ixxvi.), 12-22 : — “ God 
hath rewarded their constancy, with Paradise, 
and silken rohes, reclining therein on biidal 
Couches ; nought shall they know of sun or 
piercing cold: its shades shall close over 
them, amd low shall its fruits hang down: 
niid vessels of silver and goblets like flagons 
shall bo borne round among them : flagons of 
silver whose measure themselves shall mete. 
And there shall they be given to drink of the 
cup tempered with zanjabil (ginger) from the 


fount therein whoso name is Salsabll (i.c. 
the softly flowing). Blooming youths go 
round among them. When thou lookest at 
them, thou wouldst dedm them scattered 
pearls ; and when thou secst this, thou 
wilt sec delights and a vast kingdom ; theft* 
clothing green .silk robes and rich brocade : 
with silver bracelets shall they be adorned ; 
and drink ot a pure beverage shall their Lord 
give them. This shall be your recom- 
pense.” 

Suratu 'l-Wfiqrah (Ivi.), 12-39: “In gar- 
dens of delight, a ciowd of the former and a 
few of the later geno»»ations ; on inwrought 
couches reclining on them face to face, bloom- 
ing youths go loiind about them with goblets 
and cuers and a cup of flowing wine; their 
brows ache not fiom it, nor fails the sense: 
and w’lth such fiuits as shall please them 
best, and with llesh of such birds as they 
shall long foi ; and theirs shall be the Houris 
(Arabic hih), with laigcdark eyes, like pearls 
hidden in their shells, in recompeuse for their 
labours past. No vain discourse shall they 
hear therein, nor charge of sin, but only cry 
‘Peace! Peace!’ .... Unfailing, onfor- 
bidden. and on lofty couches and of a rare crea- 
tion ha\9 we made the Houris, and we have 
m.ado them over virgins, dear to theii' spouses 
and of equal age, foi the people of the right 
hand, a crowd of the former, and a crowd of 
the later generations.” 

Suratu 'r-RahmUn (Iv.), 54-56: “'On 
couches with linings of brocade shall they 
lecline, and the fruit of the two gardens shall 

bo within their easy reach Therein 

shall bo the damsels with retiring glances, 
whom neither man nor jinn hath touched 
before them.” 

Suratu ’1-Muhammad (xlvii.) 16, 17: 

“ Therein are rivers of water which corrupt 
not: livers of milk, whoso taste changeth 
not and rivers of wine, delicious to those 
who'quafT it ; and rivers of claritied honey : 
I and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
I from their Lord.” 

The descriptions of the celestial regions 
and the enjoyments promised to tiie faithful 
are still more minptely given in tho tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet ; see tho Mish~ 
kdty book xxiii. ch. xiii. 

Abu Musa relates that “the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for every 
Muslim in Paradise, it is Made of one pearl, 
. its interior empty, its breadth GO kos, and in 
•very corner of it will be his wives : and they 
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•lull not Hoe one anotber. Tho Muslim shall 
love theip alteraatoly,” Ac. 

Abu Said relates that **the Apostle of 
0od eitd, *Ho who is least amongst tho I 
people of Paradise, shall have eighty thou- 
oand slaves, and seventy-two women, and haa 
a tent pitched for him of pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. . . . Those wlio dio in tho world, 

young or old, are made of thirty years of age, 
and not more, when they enter Paradise.* '* 

Abu Said also relates that '< tho Apostle 
of Qod said, * Verily a man in Paradise re- 
cUnes upon seventy cushions, before he turns 
•n his other side. Then a woman of Para- 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shdul- 
der, and the man sees his face in her cheek, 
which is brighter than a looking-glass, and 
verily her most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west Then the woman makes a 
ta/dfu to him, which ho returns ; and the 
man says, “ Who are you ? " and sho replies, 

** I am of the number promised of Ood for 
the virtuous.” And verily sho will have 
seventy garments, and the man’s eyes will be 
fixed on them, till he will see the marrow of 
the bones of her leg.s through the calves of 
them, and she will have crowns on her bead, 
the meanest pearl of which would givo light 
between the east and west.’ ” 

One of the attractions of Paradise is tho river 
Kansar. rKAUSAR.] According to Anas, ** the 
Apostle of God said, it is a river which God 
has given me in Paradise, its water is whiter 
than milk, and sweeter than honey, and on 
Its waters are birds whose nehks are like the 
necks of camels.” 

The lollowing is an instance of tho way in 
which the Prophet endeavoured to suit his 
paradise to tho tastes of the people : — 

Abu Aiyub says, ** An Arab came to the 
Prophet and said, ' 0 Apostle of God ! 1 am 
fond of horses ; are there any in Paradise ? ’ 
The Prophet replied, * U you are taken into * 
Paradise, you will get a ruby horse, with two 
.wings, and you will mount him, and he will 
carry you wherever you wish.’” 

AhQ Hurairah said, “ Verily the Apostle of 
Ood said, when an Arab was sitting near 
him, that a man of the people of Paradise will 
ask permission of bis Lord to cultivate land, 
and Ood will say, * Have you not everything 
you could wish for? What will you culti- 
vate?’ The man will say, ‘ Yes, everything 
is present, but 1 nm fond of cultivating.' 
Then he will be permitted to cultivate, and 
he will sow, and, quicker than the twinkling 
of an eye, it will now, become ripe, and be 
reaped, and it will stand in shcaveji like 
mountains.” ^ 

Tho apologists for Islam, Carlyle for ex- 
ample, have suggested that the sensual dc- 
hgbts of Muhammad's paradise may, after all, 
be taken in a figurative sense, as the Reve- 
lation bf St. John or the Song of Solomon. 

It is quite true that such an intorpilstation is 
hinted at in the AWutj-i~Jala/i (Thompson’s 
trunslalioD, p. 1^2}, and Mr. Lane in iiis 
Jifftf/itiuHs (vo). i. p. 84) says that a Muslim 
of some luiiniing considered the descriptions 


of Paradise figurative, hut such hi not the 
view held by Muhammadan doctors, whether 
Sunni, Shi'ah, or Wahhabi. They are all 
agreed u.s to the ///emf intorprolation pf the 
sensual onjoymonts of the Muslim paradise, 
and very many the books written giving 
minute particulars of (bo joys in store for 
the faithful. 

Islam, true to its anti-Christian character, 
preachc.s :i sensual abode of bliss, in opposi- 
tion to tho express teaching of our Loid in 
Matt. X Ml. 30: ‘‘They ncilbor marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angola of 
God in heaven.” 

Were proof needed, to show that the Pro- 
phet taught a real and literal interpretation 
of the sensual delights of the abodes of bliss, 
a tradition of high authority is found in tho 
Sahihu Mush in (p. 370), vifle also Mishhat^ 
book xxiii. cb. 13), in wliicli the Prophet goes 
to somo trouble to explain the sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the most literal 
manner pos.siblo. 

Sir William Muir says : It is remarkable 
that the notices in the Coran of this volup- 
tuous Paradise nio almost entirely confined to 
a time when, whatever tho tendency of his 
desires, Mahomet was living chaste and tem- 
perate with a single wife of thicoscorc VD.^rs 
of age. Gibbon characteristic.ally obsci vrs 
that * Mahomet has not spocilled tlio male 
companions of tho female elect, lest he should 
cither alarm the jealousy of the foimer hus- 
bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspi- 
cion of an everlasting marriage.* Theiemark, 
made in raillery, is pregnant with^rogson, and 
aims a fatal blow at Uio Paradise of Islam. 
Faithful women will renew their youth iii 
heaven as well as faithful men : why should 
not their good works meiit an c(iual aud 
analogous reward ? But Mahomet shrank 
fvom this legitimate conclusion. It is note- 
woi-thy that in the Medina Suras — that is in 
all the voluminous lovolations of tho ton 
years following tho Hegira — women arc only 
twice rcfcircd to as one of tho delights of 
Paradise ; and on both occasions in these 
simple words:—* nud to t/irm (believers) there 
shall be tboroin puio wives.' (Suruli li. 23, 
Suiah iv. GO.) Was it that satiety bud then 
left no longings unfulfilled ; or that a closer 
contact with Judaism had repressed the )g|d- 
ding pruriency of his revelation, and covered 
with confusion the picture of a sensual Paia- 
disc which had been drawn at Mecca ? ** 
{Liffi of Mahomet, new cd. jj. 82 and note.) 

Sir W. Muir has omitted a third passage. 
Surah iii. 13, where ** women of stainless 

uiity” arc spoken of, but it is lemarkablo 

ow much more restrained are tho Prophet’s 
descriptions of Par.'idisc in hisJater revola- 
tions. For example, Surah xiii. 23, ?4, 33 :— 
** Gardens of Eden — into which they .shall 
enter togotlicr with tho just of their fathers, 
and their wives and their descendants, and 
the angels shall go in unto thorn iit every 
portal ; Peace be wiili you, say they beuaune 
ye have endured all things . . . The rivem 

How beneath its bowers ^ its food and iU 
shades arc jiorputual.” 
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PARDON FOB SIN. The words 

Hied to ezpresi pardon for aim on the part 
of the Ahnighty, are ^A/w (yke)f Mayhfirah 
(£yyu), and Qhufran The act of 

aeeking pardon is J$tiyhfdr QUUU»\). 

The following ii the teaching of the Qor'ftn 
on the inbiect ; — 

Sfirah liii. 32, 88 : *• God’i is what is in 
the heavens and what is in the earth, that 
He may reward those who do evil with evil, 
and those who do good with good. Those 
who shun great sins and iniquities— all bat 
'venial sinsj—verily thy Lord is of ample for- 
giveness/' 

Surah Ixvii. 12: “Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
and a great reward.'* 

Surah xxxiii. 71; “He (God) will correct 
you for your works and pardon you for your 
sins ; for he who obeys Qod and His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness." 

Surah xxxv. 8 : “ Those who believe and 
do right, for them is forgiveness." .• 

' Surah viii. 20; “0 ye who believe! if ye 
dear God, He will make for you a discrimi- 
nation, and will cover your offences and will 
forgive you ; fqi' God is the Lord of mighty 
grace." 

Repentance is expressed in the Qur'an by 
the word Tiiuhah which the Imam an- 

Nawawi says means “turning the heart from 
sin." {^ComHuntary on Sahihu Muslim^ vol. ii. 
p. 354.) The word frequently occurs in the 
Qui'an. For example ; — 

Surah iv. 20 ; “ If they repent and amend, 
then let them be. Verily Qod relenteth. He 
js merciful." 

Surah xxv. 71: “ Whoso hath repented 
and bath done what is right, verily it is he 
who turneth to God with a true conversion" 
{tmtdby 

The teaching of the traditions on the sub- 
ject of repentance and pardon for sin is in 
aome places exceedingly wild, as will be 
seen from the following selections taken from 
the sayings of the Prophet given in the Mish- 
kat^ book x.'cb. iii : — 

“ There was a man of the children of 
Israel, who killed ninety-nine people, after 
which he came out, asking if his repentance 
would be accepted; and having met a monk, 
he nsked him. * Is there acceptance for my 
repentance?’ The monk said, ‘No.’ Then 
the man killed the monk, and stood asking 
people about the approval of his repentance. 
And a man said to him, * Gome to such a vil- 
lage.' Then the signs of immediate death 
were upon him, and he tried to reach the 
Tillage upon*hi8 knees, and died on the way. 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment 
disputed about him. Then God ordered the 
Tillage towards which the man had attempted 
to go to be near to the corpse ; and the vil- 
lage wUch he had fled from to be far away 
from him. Then God said to the angels, 

« Compute, and measure the distance between 
the two villages.' And it was found that the 
Tillagd towards which he was going was ' 
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merer to Um by ooe ipea. And he wae per- 
doned.** 

“ An incessant sinner has not sinned that 
has asked pardon, although he may have 
sinned seventy times a day, because asking 
pardon is the covererof sin." 

“ God has said, ‘ Verily if you come before 
Me with sins equal to the dust of the earth, 
and then come before Me without associating 
anything with Me, verily I will come before^ 
you with the pardon equal to the dust of the 
earth." 

“Verily God accepts of the repentance of 
His servant as long as is soul does not oome 
into his throat." 

“ I swear by God that verily I ask pardon 
of God and repent before Him more than 
seventy times daily." 

“ Verily my heart is veiled with melan- 
eholy, and verily I ask pardon of Qod ono 
hundred times a day." 

“ Verily, when a ti*ue believer commits a 
sin, a bluok spot is created in his heart ; and 
if he repents and askb pardon of God, the 
black spot IS nibbed off his heart ; bat if he 
increases his sins, the black spot increases, 
so that it takes bold of the whole heart. 
Then this spot is a rust^bich God has mon- 
tioned in the Qur'an, * their hearts became 
rusty from their works.' " 

“ Verily there were two men of the chil- 
dren of Israel who had a friendship for each 
other. One of them was a worshipper of Qod, 
and the other a sinner. The worshipper of 
God said to the sinner, ‘Give up sinning.’ 
He said. ‘Leave me to my Lord.' At length 
he found him committing a very great sin, 
and said, ‘ Give up sinoing * The sinner 
.said, ‘Leave me to my Lord. Were you 
sent as a guard over me? ’ The worshipper 
said, ‘ I swear by God He will not always 
forgive your sins, nor will He bring you into 
Paradise.' Then God sent an angel to them, 
who took both their souls, and they both ap- 
peared before God together. And God said 
to the sinner, ‘ Come into Paradise.' And he 
said to the other ; ‘ What, can you prevent 
My compassion on my servant?' He said, 

* I cannot, 0 my Lord.' And God said to the 
angels, ‘ Carry him to the fire.' " 

PARENTAGE. The periods of 

six months and of two years are flxed aa the 
shoitest and longest periods of pregnancy, 
and consequently any child bom within those 
periods is assumed to be the child of the 
woman's husband, even though she be either 
a widow or divorced. This strange ruling of 
Muslim law is founded on a declaration of 
‘Ayishnh, w'ho is related to have said, “ The 
child does not remain in the womb of the 
mother beyond two years." 

The Imam ash-Shafi*! has said the longest 
period of pregnancy extends to four years. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ]. p, 888.) 

If a person acknowledge the parentage of 
a child who is able to gyre an account of 
himselfj and the ages of the parties tre euoh 
aa to admit of the one being the child of the 
other, and the parentage of the child bo not 
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well known to any person, and the child him- 
self Torify the statement, the parentage is 
established. (Ibid., yoL iii. p. 169.) 

PARENTS, Duty to, is frequently 

enjoined in the Qor'an ; for example, Surah 
xvii. 24,-25: **Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whether 
one or both of them reach old age with thee ; 
and ye must not sa}', ‘ Pie I ’ (Uff) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gene- 
rous speech. And lower to them tho wing of 
humility out of compassion, and say, * 0 Lord I 
have compassion on them, as they brought 
me up when I was little ! ' ” 

PARISH. In connection with the 

mosques of cities and^ villages there are ap- 
pointed districts not linlike English parishes. 
Within these districts the Imam of the 
mosque is held responsible.for the marriages 
and burials of the people, and his services 
can be claimed for these ceremonies, ior 
which he receives customary fees. Any other 
Maulawi performing marriages or burials, is 
expected to obtain the permission of the 
Imam of the parish. ' In fact, the position of 
the Imam of a mosque is similar to that of a 
beneflced clergyman. He receives the mar- 
riage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
circumcision, thank offerings on the birth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness, presents 
on the festival days, Ac., as well as the urag/, 
or endowment, of the mosque« 

PABSl. [majus.] 

PA&TURITION. [ifrtAs.] 
PATIENCE. Arabic sahr (yj-*), is 

frequently enjoined in the Qur’an, e.ff. Surah 
ii. 148 : “0 ye who believe I seek help 
through patience and prayer; verily Qod is 
with the patient.” ^ 

PAWNING, [bahn.] 

PEN, TLe, of Fate. [gxLAM.] 
PENTATEUCH, [taueat.] 

PESTILENCE. Arabic tfVun 
(0^VL), wahd* (®Wy). According to 
the teaching of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a. punishment sent by Qod, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that | 
Muslim who abides in the place where he is | 
at the time of a pestilence, and dies of it, is j 
admitted to tho lank of a martyr. It is also 
enjoined that Musalmans shall not enter 
a place where there is a pestilence raging, 
but" remain where they are until it is passed. 
(Muhkat, book V. ch. 1.) 

PHAKAOH. Arabic Fir'aun 
Heb. njn.S, The King of 

Egypt in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muliaiumndans to be the very personiHca- 
tioii of wickedness. 

Al-Baiznwi sa^^s Firiaun was the common 
title of the kings of Egypt, just as Gatsar 
w.iri lli.it of ilie Uomun Emperors, and that 


the name of Pharaoh, according to soma, wax 
al-Walid ibn Mua’ab, and according to othera 
Mu^'aboibn Raiyam, and according to othera 
Qabus, and that he lived 620 years. Abu'U 
fida* says that Mus'ab being 170 years old,, 
and having no child, whilst he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow calf, and heard her say at the 
same time, ** 0 MuB*ab, be not grieved, thou 
shalt have a son, a wicked son, who shall be 
cast into hell,” and that this son was the 
wicked Fir'aun of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur’an, Surah xxxviii. 11, he is 
purnamed Fiy*aun Zu U-Autdd, or *' Pharaoh, 
the master of the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars.” Some say the stakes refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others that 
they were instruments of tortui'e and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
sign and a warning to the children of Israel. 
(See Qur’an, Surah x. 90-92.) 

A furthor account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the Qur’an, will be found iu the article on 
Moses. The Pharaoh of Joseph’s time is said 
to bo Raiyan ibn al-Wnlid al-*Amliqi, tho an- 
cestor of the renowned Pharaoh in the tiraa 
of Moses. [MOSES.] 

-PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM Arabic 
falsafah (aa-U), or Hlmu *UkiJcmah 
The following account 
of Arabian philosophy is taken with permis- 
sion from Professor Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy, translated by G. S Morns, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), vol. i. p 405 : — 

** The whole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of Aristotelianism, tempered 
more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The modical and phyaical science of tho 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs especially undoi tho rule of the 
Abassidio (from a.d. 750 on), when medical,, 
and afterwards (from the time of the reign 
of Almamiin, in tho Brst half of the ninth 
century) philosophical works wore translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabic by Syiiuc 
Christians. The tradition of Gieek philo- 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism which pre- 
vailed among the last philosophers of anti- 
quity, and with tho study by Christian theo- 
logians of the Aristotelian logic as a formal 
organon of dogmatics ; but in view of the 
rigid monotheism of the Mobanin^edan reli- 
gion, it was necessary that tho Aristotcban 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theology, should be nioie fully adopted among 
the Aiabs than among the Noo-Platonists and 
Christians, and that In conseq 4 ience of the 
union among the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural science ehould be studied by them 
with especial zeal. 

“Of the Arabian philosophers in tho East, 
the most impoi-tant were Alkendi (al-Kindi), 
who was still more renowned as a mathema- 
tician and astrologer; Alfarahi (al- Farabi), 
who adopted the -Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
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•mmnation ; Ayicenna r Aba Sin&), the repre- 
eentative of a purer Aristotelianiem an.d a 
man who for centuries, even among the Chris- 
tian scholars of the later media val centuries, 
stood in the highest consideration as a philo^ 
sopher, and, still more, as a teacher of medi- 
cine ; and, finally, Algazol (al-Qhazz&li), who 
muintaincd. ^^philosophical skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

" The most important Arabian philosophers 
In the West were AvCmpace ^bn Badja), Ahu- 
bacer (Abu Bakr Ibn Ti^tail), and Averroes 
(Ibn Rashld\ Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the idea of the independent 
and gradual development of man. Abubacer 
(in his ' Natural Man ’) develops this idea in 
a spirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although he afflims that positive religion and 
philosophical doctrine pursue the same end, 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. Averroes, the celebrated com- 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doctrine, 
of the latter respecting the ^active and the 
passive intellect in a sense which is nearly 
pantheistic and which excludes the idea of 
individual immortality. He admits the exist- 
ence of only one active intellect, and affirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par- 
ticularized in individuals, but that each of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. 

The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Aristotle was 
brought about through the agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Ncstorian Syrians lived among the 
Arabs as physicians. Mohammed alsb bad 
intercourse with Nestorian monks Ilaicth 
Ibn Calda, the friend and physician of the 
Prophet, was a Nestorian. It was nut, how- 
ever, imtil after the extension of the Moham- 
medan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
chiefly after the Abassidai had commenced 
to reign (a d. 750), that foreign learning, espe- 
cially in medicine and philosophy, became goiiC' 
rally known among the Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cuHivated in those coun- 
tries during the last days of Neo-Plutonism, 
by David the Armenian ^about 500 a. a , his 
Prolog, to Philos, and to the Isagoaef and his 
commentary on the Categ^ in Brandis' Collec- 
tion of Scholia to Arist. ; his works, Venice, 
1823 ; on him cf. 0. F. Neumann, Paris, 1829) 
and afterwards by the Syrians, especially 
Jhnstiao Syrians, translated Greek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward jShiloso- 
phicnl authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
h*om Syriac into Arabic (or they, perhaps, 
made use oiao of earlier Syriac translations 
some of whicn are to-day extant). 

“ During the reign and at the instance of 
Almamun (a.d. 813-833), the first translations 
of works of Aristotle into Arabic wore made, 
imder the direction of Johannes Ibn-al-Batrik 
(t.e. the son of the Patriarch, who, according 
to Renan [1.1., p. 57], is to be distinguished 
from Johannes Moaue, the physician), these 
.tfi'anslations, in part still extant, wore regarded 
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(acoordiug to Abulfaragiui, Djmuut. 

p. 153 et al.') as faithful but inelegant. / 

“ A man more worthy of mention is Honein 
Ibu Ishak (Johannitfus), a Nestorian, who 
flourished under Motewakkel, and died in 
876. Acquainted with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Greek languages, he was at the head of 
a school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his son Ishak 'Ben Honein and his nephew 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himself, but also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
AphrodisieDBis, Themistius, and also Neo- 
Platonic exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonias), and of Galenas and others, wore 
translated into (Syriac and) Arabic. Of 
these translations, also, some of those in 
Arabic are still existing, but the S^niac 
translations are all lost. (Honein's Arabic 
translation of the Categories has been edited 
by JuL Theod. Zenker, Leips. 1846 ) In the 
tenth century new translations, not only of 
the works of Aristotle, but also of Theo 
phrastus, Alexander of Apbrodisias, Theo- 
mistius, Syrianus, Ammonius, etc., were pro- 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most important were the Nestorians, Abu 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, the Tagri- 
tan, as also Isa Ben Zaraa. The Syriac 
translations (or revisions of earlier transla- 
tions) by these men have been lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely circulated 
and have in large measure been preserved ; 
they were used by Alfarabi, Avicenna, Aver- 
locs, and tho other Arabian philosophers. The 
RipuOliCt TimoeuSf and Laws of Plato, were 
also translated into Arabic. Averroes (in 
Spain, about 1150) possessed and paraphrased 
the Rep., but be did not the Politics of Aris- 
totle , tho book existing in MS. at Pans, 
entitled Staset (Siyasah), i.e. Politico, is the 
spurious work De Regimine Principum s 
Sicrctum Secrctoiuni; the Politics of Aristotle 
is not known to exist in Arabic. Farther, ex- 
tracts from tho Nco-Platonists, especially from 
Proclus, were tianslatod into Arabic. Tho 
Syiians were led, especially in consequence 
of their contact ^ith the Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond the Organon ; they began 
to cultivate in the Arabic language nil the 
branches of philosophy ou the basis of Aris- 
totle's works, and in this they were after- 
wards followed by tho Aiabs themselves, who 
soon surpassed their Syrian teachers. Alfa- 
rabi and Avicenna were the scholars of 
Syrian and Christian physicians The later 
Syrian philosophy bears the type of the 
Aiabian philosophy. The most important 
representative of the former was Gregorius 
Barhebra'us or Abulfaragius, the Jacobite, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish parents, and whose 
compendium of the Peripatetic philosophy 
{Butgrum Sapientioi) is still of gr'’*».t autho- 
rity among the Syrians. 

** Alkendi (Abu Jusuf Jacub Ibn Eshak al 
Kendi, i.e. the father of Joseph, Jacob, son of 
Isaac, the Kendaian, of thesdistrict of Ken- 
dab) was born at Basra on the Persian Ghilf, 
where later, in tho tenth century, the 
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«Brotli0rfi of Pnritj* or the •Sidem 
Brethren,* who collect in ad £noyclopedia 
the leeminff then neoeptahle to the Arabians, 
were locate He Ut^ during and after the 
first half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. He was renowned as a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopher. He 
composed oommentaries on the logical writ- 
ings of Aristotle, and wrote also on metaphy- 
sical problems. In theology he was a rational- 
ist.' His astrolo^ was founded on the hypo- 
thec that all things are so bound together 
by hannoniouB causal relations, that each, 
when completely conceived, •must represent 
as in a nurror the whole universe 

** Alfarabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ben Mo- 
hammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), born near 
the end of the ninth oent^, received his 
philosophioal training mainly at Bagdad, 
where he also began to teach. Attached to 
the mystical sect of the Sfifi, which Said Abul 
Chair had founded about a.d. 820 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck [“ Snt/fsnius.” Berlin, 1821, and 
BfUthensammlung aus der Morgenland. Mystik^ 
Berlin, 1825] assigns to it a purely Moham- 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 
to Aleppo and Damascus, where he died a.d. 
950. In logic Alfarabi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be regarded as a part of philosophy or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi, on the 
greater or less extension given to the concep- 
tion of philoeophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation is the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown from the 
known ; it is employed by the utens Ixygicuit ; 
lopica docens is the theory which relates to 
this instrument, argumentation, or which 
treats of it as its subject (subjectum), Tet 
logic also treats of single concepts (incom- 
plexa) as elements of judgments and argu- 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, as reported 
by Albertus M., De Prcedicahil. i. 2 seg., c/. 
nuntl, Qtsch. der Log,, ii. p. 802 nq.). Alfa- 
rabi defines the universal (see Alb M., Do 
Pratd., ii. 5) as the unufn de multUet in multU, 
which definition is followed immediately by 
the inference that the universal has no exist- 
ence apart from the individual (non habet esse 
separAtum a multis). It is worthy of notice 
that Alfarabi does not admit in its absolute 
sense the aphorism : singulare sentitur, univer- 
sale inteiligitur, but teaches that the singular, 
although in its material aspect an object of 
sensible perception, exists in its formal aspect 
in the intellect, and, on the other hand, that 
the universal, although as such belonging to 
the intellect, exists also in sensu, in so far as 
it exists blended with the individual (Alb., 
An. post. i. I, 8). Among the contents of the 
Metaphysics of Alfarabi, mention should be 
made of his proof of the existence of Ood, 
which was employed by Albertus Magnus and 
later philoapphers. This proof is founded on 
Plat, 7Vm.,p. 28: rf yevopivig ijiaplv vtt* 
dutCov Tiv^ dvdyKqv c&at yeyitrOaij uid 
Aiist, AfefqpA, xlL 7: itm roCvw n aat 
6 Kiyeif etc., or on principle that all 
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change and all development mnst hare a 
cause. Alfarabi distin^shes (Fontes Qucei* 
fiojium, oh. 3 eeq.,\a Schmolders Doc. Phii, 
Ar., p. 44), between that which has a possible 
and that which has a necessary existence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish between 
the changeable and tho eternal). If the pos- 
sible is to exist in reality, a cause is neces- 
sary thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a beginning or was causod (ch. 2). But 
the series of causes and effects can neither 
recede in ir\finitum, nor return like a circle 
into itself : it must, therefore, depend upon 
some necessary link, and this link is the first 
being (Sns primum). This first being exists 
necessarily ; the supposition of its non- 
existence involves a contradiction. It is un- 
caused, and needs in order to its existence no 
cause external to itself. It is the cause of 
all that exists. ' Its eternity implies its per- 
fection. It is free from all accidents. It is 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Oood it is at once absolute thought, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being 
(intelligentia, intelligible, intelUaens). It. has 
wisdom, life, insight, might, and will, beaufy, 
excellence, brightness ; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first 
object of will (desire). In the knowledge of 
this being, Alfarabi {De rebus studio Arist, 
phil. pr(emitt. Comm., ch. 4, ap. Schmolders, 
Doc. ph. Arab , p. 22), sees the end of phifo- 
Bophy, and he defines the practical duty of 
man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
his teachings respecting that which is caused 
by or derived from God {Fontes Queest, ch. 
G seq,), Alfarabi follows the Neo-Platonists 
His fundamental conception is expressed by 
the word emanation. The first created thing 
was the Intellect, which came forth from the 
first being (the Novs of Plotinus; this doc- 
trine was logically consistent only for Plo- 
tinus, not for Alfarabi, since the former re- 
presented his One as superior to all pre- 
dicates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recog- 
nized in his first being intelligence). From 
this intellect flowed forth, as a new emana- 
tion, the Cosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas tho basis of 
corporeality is to be found. Emanation pro- 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inner ones. , In bodies, matter 
and form are necessarily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of 
the four elements. The lower physical powers,, 
up to the potential intellect, are dependent on 
matter. The potential intellect, through tha 
operation (in-beaming) of the active divine 
intellect, is made actual (intelleofus in actu or 
in effectu), and this actual intellect, as result- 
ing from development, may be called acquired 
intellect (m^ellectus acquisitus, after the doc- 
trine of Alexander of Aphrodisias, concerning 
the VO0S imKTrjTOi). The actual human in- 
tellect is free from matter, and is a simple 
substance, which alone survives the death of 
the body and remains indestructible. Evil ia 
a necessary condition of good iq a finite 
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^orld. All things are under divine guidance 
and tti'o good, since all was created by God. 
Between the human understanding and the 
things which it seeks to know there exists 
^iLS Alfaruhi todcbos, Dc Intplhcto et Intel- 
icrtUf p. 48 set/.) a similarity of form, which 
arises from tiieii having both been formed by 
the same first being, and which makes know- 
ledge possible. 

“ Avicenna (Abu Ali A1 Hosain Abdallah 
Ibn Sinft) was born Jit Afsenna, in the pro- 
vince of Bokhara, in the year 080? His mind 
was early developed by the study of thcologVi 
philosophy, and medicine, and in his youth he 
nud already written a scientitie encyclopedia. 
He taught mcdicinu and philosopliy in Ispu- 
han. Ho died atHainadan in the lifty-eighth 
year of his lif'o. His medical Canon was em- 
ployed for centuries as the basis of instruction. 
In philosophy he set out from the doctiines 
of Alfaiabi, but modified them by omitting 
many Nco-Platonic theorems and approxi- 
mating more nearly to the real doctiino of 
Aristotle. The principle on which his logic 
was founded, and which Averroes adopted 
and Albcrtus Magnus often cites, was des- 
tined to exert a gicat influence It was 
worded thus: Intellvrtus in /ounif, ayit iiiii- 
ver salt til tern (Alb., De Piadivab^ li. 8 and G) 
The genus, us also the species, the diPForentia 
the accidons, and the proprium, aic lu them- 
solvos neither universal nor singular. But 
the thinking mind, by comparing the similar 
forms, forms the yenus lotjicum^ which answers 
to the definition of the genus, viz. : that it is 
predicated of many objects specifically difTo- 
rent, and answers the question,* What is it ? ' 
(tells the quiditas). It is the genus naturale 
which furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic and spe- 
cific, the individual accidents, the singular is 
formed (Avic., Log.f Venice edition, 1508, f. 
12, ap. Prahtl, Geschichte dei Luyik^ ii. 847 
acy.) Only figuratively, according to Avi- 
cenna, can the genus bo culled matter and the 
specific difference fuim; such phraseology 
(frequent in Aristotle) is not strictly cor- 
rect. Avicenna distinguishes so\eral modes 
of generic existence, viz. : ante les^ in tebus^ 
and post res. Genera are ante res in the mind 
of God ; for all that exists is related to God 
as a work of art is related to an artist ; it 
existed in his wisdom and will before its en- 
trance into the world of manifold existence ; 
in this sense, and only in this acnse, is the 
universal before the individual. Realized 
with its accidents in matter, the genus con- 
stitutes the natural thing, res naturalis. In 
which the universal c.sbeiice is immanent. 


The third mode of the oxi.stcnco of the genus 
is that w|j^ich it has in being concoivcd by 
the human intellect , when the latter abstracts 
the form and then compares it again with the 
individual objects to which by one and the 
same definition it belongs, in this compa- 
rison (respectus) is contained the universal 
^vic., Log., f. 12; Metap/i., v. 1,2, f. 87, in 
Prnntl, ii. p. 849^^ Our thought, which is 
directed to things,' contains nevertheless dis- 
positions wbicb are peculiar lu itself when 
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things are thought, there is added in thought 
something which docs not exist outside of 
thought. Thus universality as such, the 
generic concept and the specific difTorcncc, 
the subject and predicate, and other simil.ir 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible to diicct the attention, not merely to 
things, but also to the dispositions whipb are 
peculiar to t bought, and this takes placo in 
logic {Metaph.y i. 2; lii. 10, in Prantl, ii. p. 820 
seq.). On this is based the distinction of 
*• first ' and * seebnd intentions.' The direction 
of attention to things is the first intention 
{intentin priiiin) \ tho second intention (iii- 
tesitio secunda) is directed to the dispositions 
which are peculiai to our thinking concern- 
ing things. Since the universal as such be- 
long.s not to things, but to thought, it belongs 
to the second intention. Tho principle of in- 
dividual plurality, accoiding to Avicenna, is 
matter, which he regards, not with Alfarabi 
as un emanation from the Cosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotle as etcinal and uncreated ; all 
potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality h 
in God. Nothing changeable can come forth 
diicctly fiom the unchangeable first cause. 
Ills 111 at and only direct product is the intel- 
* liijmtui pmnn (the I'ot? ot Plotinus, ns with 
Alfarabi), fiom it the chain of em.aiiation.s 
extends through the various celestial spbcrci 
down to our eailh. But the issuing of the 
lower fiom the higher is to be conceived, not 
as u single, tcmpoial act, but as an eternal 
act, 111 which cause and effect are synchro- 
nous. Tho cause which gave to things then 
existence must continually maintain them 
in existence ; it is an error to imagine that 
things once brought into existence continue 
therein of themselves. Notwithstanding it.s 
dependence on God, the world has existed 
from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(Avic. Aletaph., vi. 2, ef a/; c/. the account in 
I the Tractatus dc Erroribus^ ap. Haur^aa, Ph, 
Ec., i. p. 8G8). Avicenna distinguishes a two- 
fold development of oui- potential understand- 
ing into actuality, the one common, depend- 
ing on instruction, tho other rare, and depen- 
dent on immediate divine illumination. Ac- 
cording to a report transmitted to us by 
A vet roes, Avicenna, in his Philosophia Often- 
ia/iSf which has not come down to us, con- 
tradicted his Aristotelian principles, and coa- 
oeived God as a heavenly body. 

**Algazel (Abu Earned Mohammed Ibn 
Aohmed Al-Ohazz&li), born a.D. 1069 a% 
Ghazzftlah in Khorasan, taught first at Ba^ 
dad, and afterwards, having become a BAfi, 
resided in Syria. He died a.d. 1111 kt Tus. 
Ho was a sceptic in philosophy, but only 
that hjs faith might be all the stronger In 
the doctrines of theology. His course iu this 
respect marked a reaction of the exclusively 
religious principle of Mohammedanism against 
philosophical speculation — which in spite of 
all accommodation had not made itself fully 
orthodox — and particularly against Aristote* 
lianism \ between the mysticism of the Neo* 
Plaionists, on the contrary, and the SQflsm 
of Algazel, there existed an essential aflfinity* 
luhie Makacid al filast/u (dfa^daiefa V-fWd* 
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njbh\ * The Aims of the Philosophere/ Algazel 
sets loi-th the doctrines of philosophy follow- 
lag essentially Alfarabi and particularly Avi- 
oefaui. These doctrines are then subjected by 
him to a hostile criticism in his Tehafot al 
Jilasi/a (Tahdfutu U-Faldsi/ah)^ * Against the 
Philo 80 ]mer 8 ,' while in his * Fundamental 
Principles of. Faith,' he presents positively 
bis own views. Averrocs wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destructionis Phi/oso- 
phorunu Algazel exerted himself especially 
to excite a fear of the chastiscfhents of God, 
since in his opinion the nlen of his times were 
living in too great assurance. Against the 
philosophers he defended particularly the re- 
ligions dogmas of the creation of the world 
in time and out of nothing, the reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resuirection of tbc 
body, as also the power of God to work mi- 
racles>in opposition to the supposed law of 
cause Blid ehect. In the Middle Ages, his 
exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
as given in the Makacid. was much read. 

'*The result of the scepticism of Algazel 
was in the East the triumph of an unphiloso- 
phical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that 
quarter no philosopher worthy of mention. 
On the other hand, the Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in Spain, where a succession 
of thinkers cultivated its various branches. 

**Avempace (Abu Bekr Mohammed bon 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa near 
the end of the eleventh century, was cele- 
brated as a physician, mathematician, astro- 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 ho 
w^'ote, at Seville, a number of logical trea- 
tises. At a later period ho lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. He died at a 
not very advanced age in 1138, without 
having completed any extensive works ; yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) tiea- 
tiscs, among which, according to Munk 
(A/^/anyes, p. 386), were Logical Tractates 
(still existing, according to Casiri, BiOlioth. 
Aruhico-Hisp. Ebcwialensis, i. p. 179, in the 
library of the Escurial). a work on the soul, ' 
another on tho conduct of tho solitary {icgime \ 
dv solitaire^, also on the union of the universal : 
intellect with man, andafaicwell letter; to ; 
these may be added commentaries on the | 
Physics, Meteorology, and other works of ' 
Aristotle relating to physical science. Munk ; 
gives the substance of the * Conduct of the ' 
Solitary,' as reporied by a Jc^^islI philoso- ; 
phor of the fourteenth century, Moses of Nar- ! 
bonne {M4l, pp. 389-409). This work treats . 
of the degrees by which the soul rises from 
that instinctive life which it shares w ith the 
lower animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to the 
acquired intellect (intellectus acqiiisitus) 
which is an emanation from the active intel- 
lect or Deity. Avcmpace seems (according ' 
to Avcitocs^ De AmmUt IGSa) to have . 
identifled the inteUecUis matnialis with the > 
imaginative faculty. In the highest grade j 
of kObUflodge (in self-consciousness) thought 
is idd&liCat'with its object. 

*'Abubacer (Abu Bakr Mohammed ben 
Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was born { 
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in about the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch 
(Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in 
Morocco. He was celebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
pursued still further the path of sj^eculation 
opened up by Ibn Badja^ His chief work 
that has come down to us, is entitled 
Haji Ibn Jakdhan {Haiyu hnu Yaqzdn), 
i.e. the Living One, tho Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the same 
as in Ibn Badja’s * Conduct of tho Solitary ’ ; 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve- 
lopment . of the capacities of man to tho 
point where his intellect becomes one with 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes consider- 
ably farther than his predecessor in main- 
taining tho independence of man in opposition 
to tho institutions and opinions of human 
society. In his theory he represents the indi- 
vidual as developing himself without cxtornal 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
which m.m now owes to tho whole course of 
the previous history of the human race, is re- 
garded by him asr existing in tho natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo- 
rical ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ibn Tophail rcgaids positive loli- 
gion, with its law founded on reward and 
punishment, as only a necessary means of 
discipline for the multitude; icligious con- 
ceptions are in his view only types or enve- 
lopes of that truth to the logical compiebeii- 
sion of which the philosopher grudoslly 
approaches. 

“Averrocs (Abul Walid Mohammed Ibn 
Acbmed Ibn Rosebd), horn a.d 1126, at Coi- 
dova, w'heic his giandfatber .and father filled 
high judicial office^, studied fust positive 
theology nnd jurisjuudcnco, and then medi- 
cine, mathematics, nnd philosophy. He ob- 
tained subsequently tho office of judge at 
Seville, and afterwards at Cordova. He was 
a junior contemporary .md fiicnd of Ibn Top- 
hail, who picscntcd him to C.ilif Abu Jncuh 
Jusuf. soon after the latter’s ascent of tho 
thionc (1163), and recommended him, in place 
of himself, for the work of preparing an 
analysis of the works of Aiistotlo. Ilni 
Roschd won the favour of this prince, who 
w’as quite familiar with the pioblems of phi- 
losophy, nnd at a later epoch ho became hi^ 
physician m ordinary (1182). For a time 
also he was in favour with a son of the prince, 
Jacub Alm.insiir, v\ho succeeded to his 
father’s rule in 1184, and he was .still honoiu’pd 
by him in 1193. But soon after this date ho 
was accused of cultivating the philosophy 
and science of antiquity to the prejudice of 
tho Mohammcduii religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignities and banished to 
Eli&an.i (Lucena) near Cordova ; he was 
afterwards tolciated in Morocco. * A strict 
prohibition was issued against the study of 
Greek philosophy, nnd whatever works on 
logic and mutaphysics were discovered were 
delivered to thq flames. Averrocs died in 
1198, in his seventy-third yeai Soon after, 
the iule of the Moors in Spain came to an 
end. The Arabian philosophy was extin- 
guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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«zciiuiTe role of the Eoren and of dog- 
matfoB. 

**ATeTToS8 ihowfl for Aristotle the moat 
luoondifionel reverence, going in this respect 
mnoh farther than Avicenna; he considers 
him, as the foonders of religion are wont to 
be considered, as the man whom alone, among 
All men, God permitted to reach the highest 
summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his 
opinion, the founder andperfecter of scientific 
knowledge. In logic, Averroes everywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating Aristotle. 
The principle of Avicenna : intellectua informia 
agit univeraalitatem , is also his ( Averr., DeAn., 
i. 8., cf. Alb. M., Da Praadicab., ii. ch. G). 
Science treats not of universal things, but 
of individuals under their universal aspect, 
which the understanding recognises after 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Pestf. destr. fol. 17 : Scientia autem non eat 
acientia ret univeraqlia, aed eat sctenfia parti- 
cuian'um modo liniverso/i, </uem Jacit intdUctua 
in partiadari^atquum ahatrahit ab iia naturam 
unam commuMnif quae diviaa eat in materiia.) 
The format oohich are developed throuah the in- 
Jlu^re of higher formst ana tn the last reaort 
through the iiijiuence of Deityt are contained 
embrgenica/ly in matter. 

* ** The most noticeable thing in his pdycho- 
"logy is the explanation which he gives of the 
Afistotelian distinction between the active 
and the passive intellect (yov^ iraOtiriKO^ and 
woiijtucof). Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it in these words : In- 
teUectum subatantiam ease onmino ab anima sepa- 
ratamt eaaeque unum in onmibus homintbus ; — 
nec Deum facere posse quod stnt plures iniel- 
lectua; but, ho says, Averroes added: per ra- 
tionem conclude de^ necessitate quod intellectua 
eat unua numero,Jirmiter tamen teneo oppoaitu/n | 
per /idem. In his commentary to the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysics, Averrom compares j 
the relation of the active reason- to man with | 
that of the sun to vision ; as the sun, by its j 
light, brings about the act of seeing, so the j 
active reason enables us to know ; hereby j 
the rational capacity in man is developed into i 
actual reason, which is one with the actiVo | 
reason. Averrqes attempts to recognise two j 
opinions, the one t)f which ho ascribaa to \ 
Alexander of ApbrOdieias, aqd the other to 
Themis tins and the other commentators. 
Alexander, be says, had held the passive in- 
tellect (i/ovs mOjfTLKOs) to be a mere * dis- 
position * connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might be able perfectly I 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless this j 
•disposition was in us, but the active idtellect | 
(vovs wbi^ncos), was withbut us , after our ' 
death our individual intellects no longer ' 
existed 'Phemistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentators, had regaided the 
passive intellect not as a mere disposition 
oonneoted with the lower psychical powors, 
but as inhering in the same substratum to 
which the active intellect belonged ; this sub- 
strntum, according to them, was distinct fioiu 
those animal powers of tl^e soul which depend 
cn material orgaus, and as it was immaterial, 
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I ImmortaUtv was to be predicated of the indi^ 
vidual intellect inhering in it. AvetroSs, on 
tbe other hand, held that the passive intel- 
lect (I'oCs ira^i/rixbt) was, indeed, more than 
a mere disposition, and assumed (with The- 
mietius and most of the other Commentators, 
except Alexander) that the same substance 
was passive and active int^ect (namely^ the 
former in so far as it received forme, the 
latter in so far as it oonstrueted forms) ; bnt 
be denied that the same snbstance in itself 
and in its individnal existence was both pas- 
sive and active, aisuining (with Alexander) 
that there existed only one active intellect in 
the world, and that man had only the * dii- 
poeition ' in virtue of which he conld be 
affected by the active intellect; when the 
active intellect came in contact with this 
disposition there arose in us the passive 
or material intellect, the one active intel- 
lect becoming on its entrance into the 
plurality of bouIb particularized ‘in them, 
just as light is decomposed into the diffe- 
rent coloure in bodies. The passive intel- 
lect was (according to Munk'e translation) ; 

* Une chose compos€e de la disposition qui exiate 
en nous et (Tun intellect qui se joint a cette dii- 
poailtont et qui, en tant qitil y eat joint t eat un 
^ intellect pr€dispoa€ (en puissance) et non paa 
' un intellect en acte, uuxia qui eat intellect en 
acts en tant qu*il n*est plus joint a la disposi- 
tion* ^tom the Conmentairemoyenaur la traitd 
de VAme^ in Munk'e ifrf., p. 447) ; the aotive 
intellect worked first* upon the passive, so as 
to develop it into aotnal and acquired intel- 
lect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
into itself, so that after oar death it conld bd 
said that our vovt, mind, continued to exist — 
though not as an individual substance, bnt 
only as an element of the universal mind. Bnt 
Averroes did not identify this universal mind 
(as Alexander of Aphrodisiae identified the 
i/ovs oroirjriKQ^) with the Deity himself, 
bnt conceived it (following in this the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Platonists) as an emanation from the Deity, 
and as the mover of the lowest of the celestial 
circles, i.e. the sphere of the moon. This 
doctrine was developed by Averroes, parti- 
cularly tn his commeqtaries on the De Anieuz, 
wheieas. m the Paraphrase (wriiien earlier) 
he hnd expressed himself in a more indivi- 
dualistic seiiso (Av'err., a/?, yiunk. Melanges, 
p. 442 i-fq ). The psychological teaching of 
Averroes resembled, therefore. In the cha- 
traetcr of its definitions, that of Themistius, 
but in it<; real content that of Alexander 
\phrodisien<;is. since both AverroSs and 
.\le\ander limited the individnal existence of 
the human intellect (vovs) to the period pre- 
ceding death, * and recognized the eternity 
only of the one universal active intellect 
(i/ovs TTOirjTiKik) For this reason the doc- 
trine of the Alezandrists and of the Aver- 
loistb were hoth condemned by the Gatholio 
Cbuich ^ 

Averroes professed himself in no sense 
hostile to religion, least df ajl to Mohamme- 
danism, which he regarded as the most perfect 
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of all religions He demanded in the philo- 
sopher a grateful adherence to the religion of 
hie people, the religion in Tvhich he was 
eduoated. But by this * adherence * he meant 
only a skilful acoommodation of hia views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli- 
gion — a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious 
principle. A.verroes considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative representation ; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
kno^edge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli- 
gence was philosophical knowledge ; the pecu- 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge; for man 
could offer to God no worthier coitus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
which we attain to the knowlege of God him- 
self in the fulness of His essence. (Averroea 
in the laiger Commentary on the Metaph.^ ap. 
Mnnk, MilangtSy p. 455 stq.y 
Dr. Marcus Dods remarks that ** in philoso- 
phy the attainments of the Arabians have 
probably been overrated (see Lit. Hi^t. of 
Middle Ages^ by Berrington, p. 445) rather 
than depreciated. As middle-men or trans- 
mitters, indeed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
students of Aristotle when the very language 
in which he wrote was unknown iu Roman 
Christendom : and the commentaries of Aver- 
roes on the most exact of Greek philosophers 
are said to be wonhy of the text. It was at 
the Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this precursor of Spinoza derived those 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
the whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroea entered these 
learned halls, a young man passed from them, 
equipped with the same learning, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have made bis opinions final wher- 
ever the name of Memonides is known. Un- 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens — the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jew — have left their maik deep on all 
subsequent Jewish and Christian learning. 
And even though it be doubted whether their 
influence has been wholly beneficial, they may 
well be claimed as instances of the intellec- 
tual ardour which Mohammedan learning 
could inspijc or awaken. A recent writer of 
great promise in the philosophy of religion 
has assigned to the Arab thinkers the honour- 
able function of creating modem philosophy. 
* Theology and philosophy became in the 
hands of the Moors fused and blended ; tho 
Greek scientific theoi-y as to the oiigin of 
things interwound with the Hebrew faith m 
a Creator. And so speculation became in a 
new and higher sense tbeistic ; and the inter- 
pretation of the universe, the explication of 
God's relation to it and its relation to God.’ 
(Fairbaim’s Studies, p. 398.) But specula- 
tion had become tbeistic long before there 
was an Arab pbildbophy The same ques- 
tions which form the staple of modem philo- 
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sophy were discussed ■ at Alexandria thra^ 
oenturiea before Mohammed; and there is 
scarcely a Christian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not .write in pra- 
sonce of tho groat problom of God’s connection 
with tho world, tho relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intaomble Spirit to 
the crass material universe, what we have 
here to do with, however, is not to ascertain 
whether modem philosophy be truly the off- 
spring of tho unexpected marriago of Aris- 
totle and tho Koran, but whether tho religion 
promulgated in tho latter is or is not obstruc- 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been said to show that there 
is nothing in tho religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct either philo- 
sophy or science , though when' we consider 
tho history and achiemments of that race 
which has for six conturies been the leading 
representative of Islam, we are inclined to 
add that there is nothing in the religion which 
necessarily loads on the mind to the highest 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner- 
vous way, exclaims, * I detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wives and the enemies of 
the arts.’ And the religion has shown an 
affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken captive any race which possesses a rich 
literature, nor has it given biitli to any work 
of which tho world demands a translation ; and 
precisely in so far as individuals have shown 
them.selvcs possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius, have they departed from tho 
rigid orthodoxy of tho Koran. We should 
conclude, therefore, that the outburst of lite- 
rary and scientific enthusiasm in tho eighth 
century was due, not directly to the influence 
of the Mobamniodan religion, but to the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to the 
conquering Saracens. At first their newly- 
awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that of philosophy. * Marte undigue e5> 
slrepenti, musts vtx erat locus.* But when the 
din of war died down, the voice of the Musea 
was heard, and the same fervour which had 
made the Saracen arms irresistible, was spent 
now in the acquirement of knowledge.” — Mo^ 
hasnmed, Buddha, and Chnst, p. 113.) 

PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 

the painter or drawer of men and animals 
{Mishkdt, book xii, ch. i. pt. 1), and conse- 
quently they are held to bo unlawful. 

PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAll 

are of two kinds - the Hajj,ov special pilgri- 
mage performed iii the month of ’l-Hijjali,. 
and the *Umrah, or visitation, which may be 
performed at any time of the year, [nayti^ 
^UUBAIl.] « 

PiR (;e>). The Persian word for 
an elder. A term used for a murshid, or 
leligious leader. [sufusm.'I 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT. The foU 

lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
Egypt in the Qur’^ 
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Sftrah Till. 127 > 135 : ** Already had we 
ehastised the ])ooplo of Pharaoh with deaith 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they might 
take warning : and when good fell to their 
lot they said, * This is our duo.’ But if ill 
befell them, they regarded Moses and his par- 
tizans as (the birds) ,of ill omen. Tef, was 
not their evil omen from God ? But most of 
them knew it not And they said, * What- 
ever sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
wo will not believe on thee. And wo sent 
upon them the flood and the locusts and the 
qummal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
— clear signs — but they behaved proudly, 
and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, *0 Moses! 
pray for us to thy Lord, according to that 
which ho bath covenanted with thee: Truly 
if thou take off the plague from us, ^e will 
surely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee.’ But when we 
Lad taken olY the plague from them, and the 
time which God had gi anted them had ex- 
piicd, behold! they biokc their promise. 
Xbeicforc we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, because they treated 
our signs as falsehoods and were heedless of 
them. And w’c gave to the people who had 
been brought so low, the eastern and the 
western lands, which we had blessed as an 
heritage: and the good woid of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on tho children of Israel because 
they had borne up with patience : and we 
lestroyed the works and the structuics of 
Pharaoh and his people : And we brought 
' the children ot Israel across the sea, and they 
came to a people who gave themselves up to 
their idoU. They said, ‘ 0 Moses 1 make us 
a god, ns they have gods.' Hb said * Verily, 
ye arc nn ignorant people, for tho worship 
they practice will be destroyed, and that 
which they do is vanity I 

In the Surah xvii. 103-104, they nro re- 
ferred to as ** nine clear signs,” which some 
commentators understand to be the command- 
ments of Moses. 

" We heretofore gave to Moses 'nine clear 
signs. Ask thou, therefore, the children of 
Israel bow it was when ho came unto them, 
find Pharaoh said to him,' * Verily, I deem 
thee, O Moses, a man oncl>anted.’ 

“ Said Mosoa, ‘ Thou knowest that none 
hath sent down these clear signs but tho 
Lord of tho Heavens and of the Kaitb. and 
I surely deem thee, O Phaiaoh, a poison 
lost’” 

Mr. Sale, translating from the JalAlaii .iiid 
al-Baizawi, says : These were, the chang- 
ing bis rod into a scipcnt, tho making his 
hand white and shining, the pi oclucing locusts, 
hcp, fro^s, and blood, the dividing of the Red 
Sea, tho bringing water out of ibo rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. In lieu of the three la.<)t, some reckon 
tho inundation of the Nile, the blasting of 
tho eorn and scarcity of tho fruits of the 
earth. Those words, however, are iutorprotod 
by others not of nino miracles, but of nino 
commandments, which Moses gave his people, 
and were thus ntunbei'ed up by Muhammad 


himself to a Jew, who asked him the ques- 
tion, viz. That they should not bo guilty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit adultery or 
murder, nor practise sorcery or usury, nor 
accuBO an innocent man to take away his life, 
or a modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
tho army, to which Jbe added tho observing of 
tho Sabbath as a tenth commandment, but 
which peculiarly regarded tho Jews, upon 
which answer, it is said, tho Jew kissed the 
Prophet’s hand and feet.” 

PTjAN^ETS. Arabic <i8^8p.yydrcLh 
According to Arabic writers, 
there are seven planets, called an-Najumu*s- 
Sayyardt or, collectively, 

as-StiyydToh, tho wandering stars, as distin- 
guished from fixed stars, or an-Najumu ’s- 
fawdbit Theso planets 

are said to bo situated in the seven firma- 
ments in the following order: (1) AZ-Qa/iioi , 
Moon; (2) ^Utdrid, Mercury; (3) Zuhtik, 
Venus ; (4) ash-ShavtSf Sun ; (5) ol-Mtrrik^ 
Mars ; (6) aUMushtnn^ Jupiter ; (7) Zufful, 
Saturn. (Vide Kaskahdf-i^l^iiilahdtf tn loco.) 

It will oe seen that the Arabian arrange- 
ment of the planets is that of^Ptolemv. who 
placed the eaith in the centre of the nni verse, 
and nearest to it the moon, whose synodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per- 
formed in 20^ days. Next to the moon he 
placed Meicury, wl^o returns to his conjunc- 
tions in 116 days. Aftei Mercury followed 
'Venus, whose periodic time is 584 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the Sun, then Mars, 
next Jupiter, and lastly Satmn, beyond which 
aio the fixed stars. 

PLUNDER. Arabic ghanimah 
faij (D^_ 5 *). If the Imam, or 
loader of tho Muslim anny, conquer a country 
by foice of aims, he is at libci-ty to leave 
the land in possession of the original propric- 
tor'», provided they pay tribute, or ho may 
divide it amongst the Muslims; but with 
iTgaid to movable property, it is unlawful 
for him to leave it in possession of the infi- 
dels, but he mu'ht biing it away with tho 
army and divide it amongst the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops, 
and tho remaining one-fifth must be divided 
into three equal portions for the relief of 
orphans, tho feeding of the poor, and the en- 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form part 
uf tho plunder. All cattle and baggage which 
cannot be carried away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. (//i(/dyaA,vol. ii.p.l69;ifisAbd|, 
book xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

POETS. Arabic shdHr pi. 

ahu'aru'. Poetry, 8hi‘r Mu- 

bnmmad repudiated the idea of being a poet: 
See Qur’an. 

Surah xxxvi. 60: **Wc have not taught 
him poetry, nor w as it proper for him ; it is 
but a reminder and a plain Qur’u.” 

Sui-ab l.xix. 40, 41 : “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noblo apostle ; agd it >s not tho speech 
of a poet.” 

The Qur’an being in munifbst rhythm, and 
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in some places actual poetry, the declaration 
of the Prophet, that ho was not a poet has 
much perplexed the commentators But the 
Imam Fakhru 'd Din nr-RuzI, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif- 
ficulty. He says, that in order to be a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that the poems 
should not be impromptu verses, but delibe- 
rately framed, and that, therefore, although 
the Qur'an contains poetry (for example, in 
Sfirah xoiv., which begins thus 

vdUc 

Alam nashrah ltd a sndraka 
Wa wazevnd uiuHa wizraka, 

" Have we not opened thy breast for thee ? 

And taken off from thee thy burden ? " ) 

it is not really poetry, because the writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce tho 
rhythm I 

The same excuse is urged for the lines 
which Muhammad is related to have uttered 
impromptu when his toe was wounded in 
battle : — 

I7al antt did ifba^un damiti f 
IVaJi kahili 'Udhi md laqiii. 

** Art thou anything but a too covered with 
blood? 

** What has happened to thee has been in 
the road of God." 

Arabic scholars (see Kashfu Ifttildhdti */- 
Funun^ in Imo) divide the Arabic poets into 
six periods — 

(1) Al-Jq^diynn 'j those in the time of igno- 
rance, or befoie Islam, such as the ancient 
Arabic poets Zuhair, Tarafah, Iniru 'l-Qais, 
*Amr ibn Kulsiim, al-Huris, and 'Antarah 

(2) Al-Mu^zaiamun (hi. “spurious”), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islam, ns Labid and Hassun, whose 
names occur iii tho tiaditions. 

(3) Al-Mutaqaddwiun (lit “ first ”), those 
who were bom in the time of Islam, of parents 
who were converts to Islam, as Jarir and 
Farazdaq. 

(4) Al-Muwalladun^ those who weie bom 
•of true-born Muslims, as Bashar. 

(5) AI-MuhdiKun^ the thud generation of 
'Muslim poets, as Abu Tammam', and Bukhtari. 

(6) A hMuta'akhkhirun (lit. “ the last ”), nil 
succeeding poets. 

Tho Mutaqaddimum, the Muwatladun^ and 
the Muhdiaun^ correspond with the A^hdb., the 
7a6i‘tf7i, and the 7ViOf ^Tdbi^un^ or the throe 
first generations of Muslims. 

There are seven poems of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in history as the Mu*allaqdt, 
or “ suspended,” because they had been in 
turn suspended on tho walls of the Makkan 
temple. They are also known as Muzahhabdt, 
or the “ golden ” poems, because they were 
written in gold. The names of their authors 
arc Zuhair. T.'itnfah, lAiru M-Qais, Amru ibn 
*lCulsuiu,al-Hari8, *Antaiab, and Labid. The 


last of the seven embraced Islam. It is re- 
lated that Labid had posted up in tho KaMinh 
his poem, beginning 

Jkv, 4U\ u u SI 

Aid kulla ahahn md khald 'lldha hdtilu. 

“ Know that everything is vanity but God.” 

But that when he saw the first vorso** of 
the Suiatu 'I-Baqaiab (ii.) of fhe Qur’an 
posted up, ho withdrew his verses and om- 
biaced Islam. Muhammad repaid Labid with 
the 'compliment that the word.s, “ Know that 
everything is Msnity but God,” were the truest 
words ever utterod by a poet. (Mmhkdt, hook 
xxii. cli. X.) 

In the earlier part of hi.s mission, Muham- 
mad affected to despise the poets, and in the 
Qur’an wo find him saying (Suiah xxvi 224), 
“Those who go a.(.tiuy follow the poets”; 
and in the Traditions, ^]tMdt^ book xxii 
ch. X. • “ A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry ” But 
when Labid and Hassun embiaced Islam, the 
poets rise into favour, and tho Prophet utters 
the wise hut cautious saying, that “ poetry is a 
kind of composition, which if it is good it is 
good, and if it is bad it is bad." In the battle 
with the Banu Quraizah,the Prophet called out 
to Hassun the poet, “ Abuse the infidels in your 
verse, for truly the Holy Spirit (in the Hadis 
It is Gabriel) will help you.” It is also re- 
lated that the Prophet used to say, “ 0 Lord ! 
help Hass^ the poet by the Holy Spirit (or 
Gabriel).’* 

It is generally admitted by Arabic scholars 
that the golden ago of Arabic poetry was that 
immediately preceding or contemporaneous 
with Muhammad, and that from tho time of 
Muhammad there wa.s a gradual decline. This 
i.s not BUI pi ising, inasmuch as the Qur’an is con- 
sidcied the most perfect model of composi- 
tion evei icvealed to mankind, and to bo 
wiittcn in the language of Paiadise 

Dai on MncGuckiii de Slane, in his Introduc- 
tion to Ibn IQiallikaii’s Dictionary, says — 

“ The oldest monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture which we still jio.ssess were compo.scd 
witliin the century which piccedcd the biith 
of Muhammad. They consist in short pieces 
of verse utteicd on the spur of tho moment, 
narration.s of combats betw'een hostile tubes, 
passages in rbythinical prose and kasidas 
(qasidnhs), or elegies. Tho study of these 
remains ic\ cals tho existence of o language 
perfect in its foim and application, admirably 
suited to cxpicbb the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral 
people, and a.«> equally adaptor] to portiay tho 
fiercer passions of the mind The variety of 
Its inflections, tho icgulaiity of its .syntax, 
and tbc harmony of its piobody, are not less 
striking, and they furnish in thcmschc'^ a 
sufficient proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the Arabic nation hud 
already attained. The superior m6nt of this 
early literature was over nfturw'urdb acknow- 
ledged by tho Arabs themselves It furmshod 
them not only with models, but ideab for 
their poetical productions^ and its miluence 
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has always continued perceptible in the Ka 
sida which still contains the same thoughts, 
the same allusions as of old and drugs its slow 
length along in monotnnoiiH dignit\ (p tv) 
The decline Auhic poetiv can hi 
easily tiared dfu\n fiom the iccLssion of the 
A I hn side's to the time of the Aiyuhites foi 
man\ iiitunet* tho pitiori'^ rf the helbs 
iffiirfi woio of fnoign <\li action, and writcis 
who sought then fi\oui weie bligid to con 
form then own judgment to Ihitrf peraons 
whf were in goncial uuahh to ipprcciato th 
tiuc titaulies of litciaiy compositions ^\Olks 
which hid d)t lined the pationage of tlu 
prinei uld n t fail to li\ the ittcntion of 
othei pjols who took them as models which 
they stio\o to imitate ind to suipass Tin 
opinion hold m the schools that the ancient 
k(t iflds wcie mustorpicccs of ait e ntiibiitcd 
also t( the pciveision rf good taste then 
plan rind ideas weie 6ciulcl> copied and it 
was b> lehnement of cxpicssion ilone tint 
writeia could display then talent \oibal 
quibbles, fui fetched allusions thoughts hor 
rowed fiom the old wi iters and sti lined so 
as to be baldly rocognis iblc, such wire tlu 
means by which Ibtv st]o\e to attain oiigi ' 
nality sense was saciitiecd to sound the | 
most discordant ideas were linked togcthei 
foi the futile ad\antago if ft tuning i ic 
currence of woids having a snnilii wiitlcii 
form or a similai pionuneiation ji ct wioti 
for the eai and the eje not foi the mind ind 
yet the high estimation in which taen pio 
ductions were held may lo judged fiom the 
readiness of Ibn Khalhkin to quote them 
Hi 8 taste was that of the ago in which he 
liTed, and the extracts which he gives enabh 
the reader to form an idea of the Anh mind 
at the period of the Ciusades Ihc sauu 
feeling of impartiality which induces mo ii 
express so scvcie a censuic on the gerieialitN 
of the IblaniK poets, obliges me also to iiuiki 
some exceptions The k isidas of il Muta 
nahbi aro full of fiic daiing origin ility md 
depth of thought he often rcaehcN the sub 
lime and hia stjlo, though blemished b> on i- 
Monal taults is very fmi al Bohtoii is n 
maikable foi grace and eltgince, Abu 1 Ala 
foi dignity and beauty but Ibn al 1 and 
seenl^ supciioi to them all, his pic( c:s tcciu 
with sentiment and poetn,in his mystic ie\e 
lies he soais towards the coniines of anothei 
woild pervaded with spiiitual bcauU, uul 
glides with the loadei fioiii one ciicli inting 
scene to another tho judgment I'lCiptix itcd 
by tho genius of the poet and can hiiidly 
perceive the tiaits of falso t istc which dis 
figure, fiom timo to time, his idinii iblc style 
Havi^ pointed out tho inllucnee of the k i 
sidi 01 olegj , it may not bo amiss to skittli 
tho plan«genoiall\ followed in this sjjccics of 
lompositiOK Ihe poet, accomp lined hy two 
fiicnd> approaches, aftci a long jouincy 
through the di sort, to the place where he saw 
Ins mistioss the jeai befoio, and where ho 
hopes to meet her again At hia lequost, 
they diiect tho camels on which thoy aie 
mounted towards the spot but tho rums of 
the lustic dwellings, the witheied moss. 
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brushwood, and branches of trees, with which 
will, foiiutdllic flail abodes wheic tbo lube 
had pa'ised tho sumiiici, the heiitbstones 
blaikencd ly the tm the s litii\ lavcn 
firing aiound in seaich of i s( inty iiouiish 
iiient I very object he poirenoH strikes him 
with the eonvicliori that h s bcloNcd and hor 
f imily have icmoved to soino othci icgion 
in the dcscit Ovoicomo with giief, heedless 
of the consol itioiis of Ins fiicnds, win exhort 
him to be him, he long remains plunged in 
silent afllictioii , it length ho finds iclicf m a 
I toricnt of tears, and, laismg up Ins head ho 
I c\tompoii/es i iiioiirnful eleg\ lit com 
meiiees by mentioning the pi ices which ho 
had ulicidv visited in hope'' of finding hci 
whom he luM 1, ind calls to mind the dangeis 
which he li id Liicounteicd in the dcseit Ho 
dcsciibcs the cimcl which though fatigued, 
still full of nduui |] id home him into tho 
ileptln of till wildfiinesH, ho \ Hints hiR own 
com igt in 1 I \t Is the gloiy of his tribe An 
idventuii which bajipcned on tho previous 
night then i oines to bis memoi \ i hro blaz 
ing on I loft\ hill hid attiutcd then atten 
tion in 1 guidi I them to tho tent of i gono 
1 JUS Vi lb whole they found sboltei and 
li ispit lhl^ lie then praises the charms of 
hi^ uiistie'>'j lod I omplains of the pains of 
lo\f iiul absin e w hilnt his companions huriy 
him iwaj He casts a parting look towards 
tac I lace whole she hid i side 1, and lo ’ a 
diik loud fiinged with i iin and i cut with 
lightnings Qvirhangs the spd This sight 
fills his he lit with joy 1 an ihundant showei 
about to shod new life up n tlio jiuiched 
soil, and tl ns cnsuie i neh hoil ige foi tho 
flocks tht fannl> of his boloNcil will then 
soon ictiuu Liid settle agiiu in their fuimoi 
h ibitation 

Such ma> be lonsidcied as tho outline of 
tho pustoial kasida In these pi eductions 
tho same ideas almost roiistantU reeui, 
iiid the same woids fie^ucnth scim to ex 
piCbs tlicui Ihe eulogistic kasida, oi potm 
in pinise of some gieat man, issumes ilso 
thi s iniL f im, with the sole dilTcieiuc that 
m pi HC of a mistiess it i gLiieious pali ii 
whom the poet goes to m it, oi else iftoi 
piaising llio object of his pission, he cele- 
1)1 Ues tin njl lo quihties of the m in who is 
alwa>8 leady, with ibuiidanl gifts, to bestow 
consolation Jii the ifllntod lo\ei 

** It results fi om this th it a pel son f imiliar 
with tho mode of composition folhwed m the 
kasida c in uftci] fium a single woid in a 
vei<ie, peueiNe the diift of the poet, and dis 
Vo><.i, almost iiituitHeh, tho thoughts which 
aie to follow lie Ins thus a means of dctoi 
milling the tivu icidings amidst the mass of 
Liiois with wliicli e )pMsts usualh disliguie 
\i ibic poeti> knowing what tho jioet into ids 
to sa>, ho feels no lungoi uiiv Uifheiilty in 
I disengaging the authoi s woids fiom the 
I faults of i ecu 11 ] led text The s lun peeu 
hint} IS ficqueiilly perceptible in pioecs of a 
I few verses , those generally reproduce some 
of the ideas contained in the kasida, and foi 
this leason they are ju^^tl} st} led fragments 
by Aiabie wnters. 
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There ex!it, also, some oompositions of an 
ori|(inal form : such are the dubait^ or distich, 
and the maiod/ia, both borrowed from tho 
Persians, and the. muwashshaha^ invented in 
Spain bj Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kind became general favourites by the novelty 
of their form and matter ; the mawalia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
shaha was cultivated with passion and at- 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
was transported to the East. It cannot bo 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
estravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior ip their perception of the beau- 
ties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the East, and tho Euro- 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
with -some surprise, the same ideas, meta- 
phors, and systems of versification, which 
characterise the works of the troubadours and 
the early Italian poets.^ 

** An idea borrowed from the ante-Islamic 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- 
das of later authors, is the tai/ al-khiat(Ja!ifu 
or phantom. The lover journeys with 
a caravan through the desert , for mniiy nights 
his grief at being separated from his beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, but at length ho 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes A phantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
but himself, and in it be rccogni.scs the imago 
of his mistress, come to visit and console him. 
It was sent to him by the beloved, or rather 
it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the 
dreary waste and fleeted towards his couch ; 
she, too, had slept, but it was to go and see 
her lover iu her dreams. They thus mqpt 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if be 
obtain an interview with the beloved, and 
who are so jealous, that they binder him from 
sleeping, )p6t be should see her image in his 
dream ; it is only when they slumber that ho 
dare close his eyes. 

“ The figurative language of the Muslim 
poets is often difficult to be understood. The 
narcissus is the eye ; the feeble stem of that 
plont bends languidly under its flovvci, and 
thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Pearls signify both tears and teeth, the latter 
tfe sometimes called hailstones, from tbeii 
whiteness and moisture ; the lips are Corne- 
lians or rubi^; the gums a pomegranate 
flower; the aark foliage of the myitle is 
synonymous with the black hair of the be- 
loved, or with the first down which api^ears 
on the cheeks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the irrb 
or bend-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the izur is compared to the letters tiun and 
Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the 
letter tedw ; they are also called hcorpions, 
either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements ; the eye is a sword ; the eyelids, 
scabbards ; tho whiteness of the complexion, 
camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, 
which term denotes also dark hair. A mole 
is sometimes compared also to an ant creep* 
ing'on the cheek towards the honey of the 
mouth ; a handsome face is both a full*moon 


and day ; black hair is night ; the waist fs a 
willow-branch, or a lanoe ; the water of the 
face is self-resnect ; a poet sells the water of. 
bis face when ne bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron devoid of every noble 
quality. 

“ Some of tho verses in Arabic poetry (as 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com- 
posed by a female on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything ob- 
jectionable ; but as the case is not so, they 
aie utterly repugnant to European readers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they 
are always the produce of a degraded pas- 
sion ; in many cases they were the usual ex- 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
of those platonic nttacbmonts which tho 
tianslsitod w'orks of some Orcok philosopheis 
first taught the Moslims. Indeed, love uiid 
friendship are so closely confounded by them, 
that they designate both feelings by the same 
word, and it is not uncommon to meet epis- 
tles addressed by one aged doctor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but which arc the expression of fiicnd- 
ship only It often happens, also, that a pool 
describes hia mistress under the attributes of 
the other sex, lest he should offend that ex- 
cessive piudory of Oriental feelinj'S which, 
since the fourth century of Ihlamisiii, scarcely 
allows un allusion to women, and mure paiti- 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidness is still 
eanied so fai, that at Cairo public singei'^ 
dare not nmu^c thcii auditors with a song in 
which the beloved i.s indicated ns a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im- 
port, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, have not failed to observe." 
(10. f p. xxxiii. ct seq.) 

POLL-TAX. [jizYAH.] 
POLYGAMY. In Muhammadan* 

ism, polygamy has the express sanction of the 
Qur'nn, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
institution. Vide Siiratu ’n-XisiV, or Chapter 
iv. 3 ■ — 

"But if yc cannot do justice between oi- 
pbans, then many what seems good to you Of 
women, by twos, or threes, or fours: and if 
ye fear that ye cannot bo equitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (I'.e 
female slaves). 

Compare this with the teaching of the Tal- 
mud : — 

‘‘ A man may man y many wive.s, for Rabba 
saith it is lawful to do so, if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
given good advice, that a man should not 
marry more than four wives.” , (Arbah, 
Tnrim. Er. lluzacr^ 1 .) 

But although 'pormis.sion to indulge in po- 
lygamy is clear .and unmistakable, the 
opening verse of the Siiridi from which the* 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as tho highest form of 
married life, for it reads thus : — 

“ 0 ye men ! fear your Lord, who created 
you from one sou/, and created therefrom its 
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iBAte, and diffused from them twain nume- 
rous men and women.” 

In the Ain^i^Akhari^ it is related that a 
certain Mujtahid, or enlightened doctor, mar- 
ried eighteen wives, for he rendered the 
Arabic word viafua^ " double,” and read the 
text already quoted, Marry whatever women 
you like two and two, three and three, and 
four and four.” And in the same work it is 
said that another learned Maulawi married 
eight wives, because he read the verse — ” two 
■f three + four = nine ” ! 

Al-Baizawi, the Jalalun, and other Sunni 
commentators, are all agreed that the true 
reading of the verse limits the number of 
lawful wives to four. The Shl^ahs also hold 
the same opinion, but they sanction MaVak^ or 
“tcmpoiary marriages.” [MD‘TAn.] 

In the face of the united testimony of Islam 
founded upon the express injunctions of the 
i^ur'an, Syed Ameer Ali has the audacity to 
state in bis Cntica! Examination of the Life 
amlTenchinasaf Muhammadti^. 223, that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitted by Christian writers, is to suppose that 
Muhammad either adopted or legalised poly> 
gamy. The old idea of his having introduced 
it — a sign only of the ignorance of those 
who hold it — is by this time exploded, but 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the 
custom is still maintained by the common 
masses as by many learned in Christendom. 
Jfo belief can be more false”! 

In his move recent work on the Personal 
Iaiw of the Muhaumadans, the same writer 
remarks : — 

** Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit- 
ing tlie maximum number of contempora- 
neous marriages, and by making absolute 
equity towards all obligatory on the man. It 
is woiihy of note that the clause in the 
Qurdn, which contains the permission to con- 
tract four contemporaneous marriages is im- 
mediately followed by a sentenc-e which cuts 
down the significance of the preceding pas- 
iiage to its normal and legitimate dimension.s. 
The former passage says, * You may marry 
two, three, or four wives, but not more. The 
subsequent line.s declare, ‘ but if you cannot 
deal equitably and justly with all you shall 
marry only one.’ Tlie extreme importance of 
this provi.so. bearing especially in mind the 
meaning winch is attached to the word 
* equity ’ ('udl) in t)io Qur.mic teachings, has 
not been lost sight of by tbo great thinkers 
of the ^loslcui w'oild. Even so early us the 
thud centui y of the ora of the Hijia during 
the reign of al-Mumun, the lirst Motaznlita 
doctors taught that tbo developed Quranic 
laws inculcated monogamy And though the 
cruel persecutions of the mud bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil, prevented the general diffusion of their 
teachings, the eonviction is gradually forcing 
itself on all sides, m all advanced Moslem 
communities, that polygamy is as much op- 
posed to the Islamic laws as it is to the 
general progres.s of civilised society and true 
culture. In India e.specially, this idea is be- 
coming a strong moral, if not a religious con- 
Tlction, and many extraneous circumstances 
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In combination with this growing feeling are 
tending to root out the existence of polygamy 
from among the Mussulmans. A custom has 
grown up in that country, which is largely 
followed oy all classes of the community, of 
drawing up a marriage deed containing a for- 
mal renunciation, on the part of the fiituio 
husband, of any right or semblance of right 
which be might possess or claim to possess 
to contract a second mamage during the 
existence of the first. This custom serves as 
a most efficacious check upon the growth and 
' the perpetuation of the institution of poly- 
, gamy. In India more than ninety-five per 
. cent, of Muhammadans arc at the present 
I moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
I monogamists. Among the educated classes, 
versed in the history of their ancestors, and 
I able to compare it with the records of other 
j nations, the custom is regarded with disappro- 
; bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
i Persia, according to Colonel' Maegregor’s 
! statement, only two per cent, of the populu- 
I tion enjoy the questionable luxury of plurn- 
l lity of wives. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that before long a general synod of Moslem 
doctors will authoritatively declare that pbly- 
gamy, like slavery, is abhoirent to the laws 
of Islam.” (^Personal Law of "the Muhainma^ 
dans, p. 28.) 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his essay. 
Whether Islam has been beneficial or tnju~ 
n'ou^ to Society in general, on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy as divine, 
and quofes John Miltm, Mr. Davenport, and 
Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who defended 
the practice. 

The Prophet claim44 considerable indul- 
gence for himself in the matter, and married 
eleven wives, [wives of tue pbofhet.] 

The views of Dr. Marcus Dods in his Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ (p. 55), give an 
able and interesting summary of the sub- 
ject : — 

** The defence of polygamy has been under- 
taken from various points of view, and with 
varying degrees of insight and of earnestness. 
But one cannot detect much progress among 
its defenders. F. W. Xewman bas nothing to 
say in its favour which had not previously 
been suggested by Voltaire ; nothing, we may 
Bay, which does not occur to anyone who 
wishes to present the argument for a plura- 
lity of wives. It is somewhat fkte in the day 
to be called upon to argue for monogamy as 
abstractly right. Speculators like Aristotle 
(Econ. i. 2, 8), who have viewed the subject 
both as statesmen having a regard to what is 
practicable and \\ill*conducc to social pros- 
perity, and as philosophers reasoning from 
first principles, have long ago demanded for 
their ideal society, not only monogamy, but 
also that mutual respect and love, and that 
I strict purity and modesty, which polygamy 
I kills. Let us say briefiy that the only ground 
I conscience recognises as warranting two per- 
i sons to become one in flesh is that they be, 

I first of all, one in spirit. « That absolute sur- 
i render of the person which constitutes mar- 
I riage is justified only by the circumstances 
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that it la a imreDder of the heart aa well, aad 
that it is mjataal. To an ideal lora, poly- 
gamy ia abhorrent and impossible. As Mo- 
hampied himself, in another connection, and 
with more than his usual profundity, said, 

' God has not put two hearts in you.' This is 
the grand law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which et is secured that the children bom 
into the world be the fruit of the devoted sur- 
render of one human spirit to another; by 
which, in other words, it is secured that love, 
the root principle of all human virtue and 
duty, be transmitted to the child and bom in 
it. This is tho beneficent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law is traversed and 
robbed of its effects precisely in so far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by fleshly or Worldly rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Lecky (JHiit. European Morale^ vol. ii. p. 295) 
has summed up in three sentences : * Nature, 
by making the number of mates and females 
nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, be so happily sustained ; and in 
no other does the woman assume the position ' 
of the .equal of man.' But we have here 
to do only vrith Mohammedan apologists, and 
their reasonings are somewhat perplexing; 
for they first maintain that nature intended 
us to be polygamists (see Syud Ahmad's 
Essay, p. 8 ; Syud Ameer All's Crii. Exam,^ 
p. 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitt^ by Christian writers is to suppose that 
Mohammed either adopted or legalised 
polygamy." Probably the most that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that be restricted polygamy, and 
that its abohtion was impossible and unsuit- 
able to the population he had to do with. 

*' The allegdlioD, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs had previously recognised, 
though true, is immaterial. For, in the first 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own case; and thus 
left upon the minds of his followers the ine- 
ritable impression that an unrestricted poly- 
gamy was the higher state of the two. 

“In the second place, while he restricted 
the number of lawful wives, he did not re- 
strict the number of slave-concubines. In 
the third place, his re.striction was practically 
of 'little value, because very few men could 
afford to keep more than four wives. And, 
lastly, as to the principle, he left it precisely 
where it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob- 
serves (Lectures, p. 69) . * This is one of 
the cases in which the first step is everything. 
The difference between one wife and two is 
everything ; that between four and five thou- 
sand is comparatively nothing.’ 

“ And if the principle be defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
against this as matter of fact ; although the 
circumstance has l^een overlooked, that al- 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found It quite possible to live in mono- 


gamy. But that polygamy is not indom- 
patible vrith ^a sound, if not perfectly deve- 
loped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one who has read the history of 
Israel will be disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a race in a certain stage of its develop- 
ment, and may in that stage lead to purer 
living and surer moral growth than its pro- 
hibition would, may be granted. But neces- 
sarily the religion which incorporates in its- 
code of morals such allowances, stamps itself 
as something short of the final religion.” 

[majibiaob, mctSah, wtvbs, women.] 

POTIPHA.R. Arabic Qitfir {jM), 
or Itfir The treasurer of 

Egypt in the time of Joseph, and the husband 
of Zulaikh^h. [JOSEPH.] 

PRAYER. Arabic salat pi. 
salawdt. Persian namaz (jW), pi. 

namdzhd. 

Prayer is the second of the five founda- 
tions, or pillars, of pratical religion in Islftm, 
and 18 .a devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is required to render to God at least 
five times a day, namely, at the early morn- 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The general duty of prayer is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur'an, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are the five perioda 
mentioned. 

See Suratu 'r-Rfim (xxx.), 17 : “ Glorify 
God when it is evening (masd') and at morn- 
ing (^u6A), — and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth,' — and at afternoon 
(*asAi), and at noon-tide (ffuAr).” (But all 
commentators are agreed that maid* Wludes 
both sunset and after sunset ; and, therefore, 
both the Maghrth and ^Ashiyah prayers.) 

Surah xi. 116; “Observe prayer at early 
morning, at the close of the day, and at the 
approach of night ; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Surah xx. 130 : “ Put up then vrith what 
they say ; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before the sunrise, and before its set- 
ting , and some time in tho night do thou 
praise Him, and in the extremes of the day, 
that thou haply mayest please Him.” 

Sfirah xvii. 80 : “ Observe prayer at sun- 
set, till the first darkening of the night, and 
the daybreak reading — for the daybreak 
reading bath its witnesses, and watch unto- 
it in tho night: this shall be an excess la 
service.” 

Surah ii. 42 : “ Seek aid with patience and 
prayer.” 

Surah iv, 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lying on your sides ; and when ye 
are in safety, then be steadfast in prayer. 
Verily prayer is for the believers prescribed 
and timed.” 

According to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instructions to 
recite prayers five times a day, during hia 
mi^rdj^ or ascent to heaven. The traditioa 
runs thus:— 

“ The divine Injunctions for prayer wer^ 
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•riginally fifty times a day. And as I passed 
Moses (in heaven, daring my ascent), Moses 
said to me, * What have you been ordered? * 
I replied, ‘Fifty limes!' Then Moses ‘said, 
‘ Verily your people will never be able to 
bear it, for 1 tried the children of Israel with 
fifty times a day, but they could not manage 
it.' Then I returned to the Lord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers were 
taken off. Then I pleaded again and ten 
more were remitted. And so on until at last 
they were reduced to five times. Then I 
went to Moses, and ho said, * And how many 
prayers have you been ordered ? ' And I re- 
plied ‘ Five.’ And Moses said, ‘ Verily I tried 
the children of Israel w'ith even five, but it 
did not succeed. Return to your Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.' But I said, ‘ I 
have asked until I am quite ashamed, and I 
cannot ask again.’” (See Muslim^ 

voL i. p. 91.) 

This Saldt^ or liturgical service, has thus 
become one of the most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume- 
rous are the injunctions regarding it which 
have been banded down in the traditions. 
There are various minor differences amongst 
the numerous sects of Isldm regarding the 
formula, but its main features are aliko in all 
countries. 

Wo shall describe prayer according to the 
.^anafi sect of Sunni Muslims. 

It is absolutely necessary that the service 
ahould be performed in Arabic ; and that the 
clothes and body of the worshipper should 
be clean, and that the praying-place should 
be free from all impurity. It may be said 
either privately, or in company, or in a 
mosque — although services in a mosque are 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 

The stated prayers are always preceded by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and feet. 
[ABLUTXOIf.^ 

At the time of public prayer, the mu’asstn, 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands at 
the side of the mosque nearest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives the o^dn, or “ call to 
prayer,” as follows : — 

“ God is great 1 God is great ! God is 
great 1 God is great I 

1 bear witness that there is no god but 
Godl 

I bear witness that there is no god but 
God! 

I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God 1 

I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God ! 

Come to prayers ! Come to prayers I 

Come to salvation 1 Come, to salvation 1 

{The SkVaks add “ Come to good 
works!'*) 

There is no other god but God ! ” 

{The Shi*ahs recite the last sentence 
twice.) 

In the early morning the following sen- 
tence is added: “Prayers are better than 
sleep I” 



THE tfO’aZZIN CALLING THE AZAN FROM A 

MINARET. (A. F. Hole.) 


When th.e prayers are said in a coi^egt- 
tion or id the mosque, they begin with the 
Iqdmahf which is a recitation of the same 
words as the a^dn, with the addition of the 
sentence, “ Prayers are now ready I ” The 



TBB NXTAB. 

•remilar form* of prayer then hogina with the 
J^igaht. which is said standing, with the 
hands on either side ^ „ 

“ 1 have pvposed to offer up to God only,. 

69 
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icith a sineera heart this morning (or, as the 
lease ma; be\ with my face Qib1ab-war4e« 
two (or, as the case may be) rak*ah prayers 
*lfarz (SunnaA, or Najly 



TUK TAKllin-l-rAlll.l>lAU. 

Thtn Joilows the Takbir-i'Tahnnmh^ satd 
loith the thumbs touching the lobufes oj the 
ears and the open hands on each side of the 
face 

** God 18 great 1 ** 



iheir hands on either side. In all the sects 
the women perform the QiySm with their 
hands on their oreasts\ and the eyes looking 
to the ground in self abasement. During 
which IS said the Subbdn (the Shi^ahs omt 
the Subhan) 

** Holiness to Thee, 0 God I 
And praise be to Thee 1 
Great is Thy name I 
Great is Thy -greatness I 
There is no deity but Thee ! ** 

The Ta^awwuz^ or A^uzubillah, is then said 
as follows : — 

<*1 seek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan.’* 

After which the Tasmiyah is repeated:^ 

In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the mercifuL” 


Then follows (he Fatihah^ viz, the fiist 
chapter of the Qur'an : — 

** Praise be to God, Imrd of all the worlds I 
The compassionate, the merciful 1 
King of the day of reckoning ! 

Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ; 

With whom Th^ou art not angry, 

And who go not astray.— Amen.” 


After ^his the worshipper (an repeat as many 
chapters of the Qur'an as he may wish ; he 
shoidd, at least t recite one long or two short 
verses. The following chapter is usually 
recited^ namely ^ the Suratu 'l-Ikhlds, or the 
112th chapter: 


“ Say • He is God alone : 

God the Etei nal ! ' 

He bogotteth not. 

And is not begotten ; , 

And theio is Rono-like untoHmi." 



THE QIYAM 

The Qiydm, or standing position. The right 
hand placed upon the le ft^ below the navel 
(the ohafiSy and the two other orthodox 
sectSt place th%ii hands on their *bt easts, 
at also the Wahhabis; the Hhi'ahs keep 


THE RUKU*. 

The Takhir~i-Ru\u\ said whilst making an 
inclination oj the head and body and 
placing the hands upon the knees, separate 
ing the fingers a little. 

** God is great ! '* 
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$aid in the same pos* 

ture. 

extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
<3reftt! 

(The ShVahs here add ** and with Hie 
praise,** This is also added by the 
Shi*ahs to the Tasbih-i-Stjdah.) 

extol the holiness of my Lord, the 

<lreat I 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
•Oreatl*' 

The Qiyam-i-Sami* Ullah or TasmV^ said 
with the body erect, but, unlike the former 
Qjiydm, the hands being placed on either 



THE TASMl^ 


side. The Imam says aloud (when the 
prayers are said by a person alone, he 
recites both sentences ^: — 

** God hears him who praises Him.’’ 

The people then respond in a low voices 
** 0 Lord, Thon art praised.” 



TAKBIRU ’s-SUDAtf. 


Takbir-i-Sijdah, said as the worshipper 
drops on his knees, 

God is great I ’’ 


46 ? 

Tashih-i-Sijdah, recited as the wbfshppet 
puts first his nose and then, his for^ead 
to the ground. 



THE TA8BIH-I-81TDAH. 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High! 

** I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High ! 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

Then raisinq his head and body and sinking 
backwaraupon his heels, and placing his 
hands upon his thighs, he says the Takhir- 
i-Jalsah (the ShV<dis here omit the Takbtr, 
and say instead, I rise omd sit bu the 
power of God ! ** 

“ God is great I ” 



THE TAKBIX-I-JALSAE. 


Then, whilst prostrating as before, he Bays 
the Takbir-i-Sifdah. 

“ God is great ! *• 

And then dui ing the prostration the Tasblh- 
iSijdah as before, 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

** I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

Then, if qt the close of one rak*ah, he repeats 
the Takhir standing, when it is called 
Takbir-i-Qiydm ; but at the end of two 
I ak*ahs, ana at the close of the prayer, he 
repeats it sitting, when it is called Tcdcbir* 
i-Qfi*ud (The ShVaKs here recite the 
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Takhir \ — God is great!*' with the 
thumbs touching the iobuks of the ear, and 
addf *•/ seek forgiveness from God^ mg 
Loid^ and I ycf)ent before Him! ” 

“ God is great ! ” 

Here ends one rak^ah or form of prayer. The 
next rahiih begins with the Fdtihah or 1st 
chapter of the Qur*an. At the c/oi»e of 
every two rahahs he recites the Tahigah, 



THE TAUIVAH. 


which is said ivhilst kneeling upon the 
ground. His left foot bent under him he 
tits upon itj and places his hands upon his 
knees and sags (the Shi^ahs omit the Ta- 
higah ) - 

** The adorations of tho tongue are for God, 
and also the adorations of the body, and 
alms-giying I ' 

“Peace be on thee, 0 Prophet, with the 
mercy of God and His blessing I 

“ Peace be upon us and upon God’s righ- 
teoue seryants ! ” 



THE TASirAlIIlUP. 

Then raising the first finger of the right hand 
he recites the TitshuhJiud : — 

“ I testify that there is no deity but God 
(the ShVahs add, “ who has no partner ") ; and 
1 testify that Muhammad is the seryant of 
Oed, and the messenger of God I ** • 

(Every two rak^ahs dose with the 2'ashah- 
hud. The Darud is said whilst in the 
same posture.) 


“O God, hare mercy on Muhammad and’ 
on hie descendants (the IShVahs merely recite : 

“ God have mercy on Muhammad and his ds- 
scendants"; and omit the rest), as Thou didst 
have morcy on Abraham and on his descend' 
ants. Thou art to bo praised, and Thou art 
great. 0 God, bless Muhammad and his- 
descendants, ns Thou didst bloss Abraham 
and his descendants ! 

“ Thou art to bo praised, and Thou art 
great 1 ” 

Then the 2)u*d* : — 

“ 0 God our Lord, giye us the blessings 
of this life, and also the blessings of life 
everlasting. Save us from the torments of 
fire.” 

(The Du^e! is omitted by the ShVahs, who' 
recite the following instead ; “ Peace he on thee,. 
O Prophet, with the mercy of God and Hir 
blessing ! Peace he upon us, and upon Uodo- 
righteous servants ! ” 

He then closes with the Saldm. 



THE SALAM. 


Turning the head round to the right; h^ 
says 

“ The peace and mercy of God be with, 
you.” 




PRATER 


PRAYER 
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At the close of the whole set of prayers, 
that is of Farz^ Sunnah, Nafl^ or Witr^ the 
-worshipper raises his hands and oflfera up 
A Mundjdt^ OT ^ supplication.” This usually 



THE MUNAJAT. 

•eonsists of prayers selected from the Qur'an 
or Hadis. They ought to be said in Arabic, 
Although they are frequently offered up in 
the yernacular. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, who is related to have 
said 


** Supplication is the marrow of worship.” 

** There ia nothing better before Qod than 
supplication.” 

“ Supplicate God when ye are certain of 
its approval, and know th.it God accepts not 
the supplication of a negligent heart.” 

“ Verily your Lord is ashamed of his ser- 
vants when they raise lip their hands to Hint 
in supplication to return them empty.” 

These daily prayers arc either Farz^ Sun~ 
nak, NaJlj or \Vitr. Farz^ are those rak^ahs 
(or foms of prayer), said to be enjoined by 
God. Sunnahf those founded on the practice 
of Muhammad. iVq/f, the voluntary per- . 
formance of two rak'ahs, or mdre, which 
may be omitted without sin. IVtfr, an odd 
number of rak‘ahs, cither one, three, five, or 
seven, said after the night prayer. These 
divisions of prayer are entirely distinct from 
each other. They each begin afresh with the 
iTiya/i, and worshippers may rest for awhile 
between them, but not converse on worldly 
subjects. The Wahhabis think it correct to 
say the Sunnah prayers in their houses aUd 
only the Farz prayers in the mosque. 

The 6 VO times of prayer are known as 
Zulu , Mat, Maghrihj and Pajr, There 
are also three voluntary periods called lehrdq, 
Zuhdj and lahajjud. 

The following is a table showing the exact 
number of rak^ahs to be performed at each 
service : — 
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The Names of the Time of Prayer. 

The Number of Rak'ahs said. | 

Time. 

Arabio. 

Persian. 

■ Urdu. 

Bunnat-i-ghair-i- 

mu'akkadsvh. 

i 

a 

** "Si 

H 

OQ 

s 

u* 

CO 

-s 


r 

1 

From dawn to 

$alatu '1- 

Namaz-i- 

Fajr Ki 


2 

2 






sunrise. 

Fajr. 

Subh, 

Namaz. 





. 


1 

2 

When the sun 

§alatu 'z- 

Namaz-i- 

^uhr Ki 


4 

4 

2 

2 




has begun to 

Zuhr. 

Peshin. 

Namaz. 







«•- 

O 


decline. 










00 

'd 

o 

3 

Midway between 

§alatu T- 

Namaz-i- 

•A^r Ki 

4 


4 




'S 

'P, 


No. 2 and 4. 

‘Asr. 

Digar. 

Namaz. 








4 

A few minutes 

^aliitu '1- 

Namaz-i- 

Maghrib 



3 

2 

2 


Q> 


after sunset. 

Maghrib. 

Sham. 

Ki Namu. 







M 

H 

5 

When the night 

Salatu ’1- 

Namaz-i- 

'Isha’ Ki 

4 


4 

2 

2 

7 

■ 

1 

has closed in. 

‘IshA 

Khuftan. 

Namaz. 







B 

1 

When the sun 

Salatu '1- 

Namaz-i- 

Ishniq Ki 





8 




has well risen. 

^Ishruq. 

*Ishraq. 

Namaz. 







•si 

2 

About 1 1 o'clock 

^alatu 'z- 

Namaz-i- 

Zuha Ki 



j 


8 


‘C J “ 


A.M. 

Zuha. 

Ohast. 

Namaz. 







S,? 






1 






o £ 

3 

After midnight 

^latu 't- 

Namaz-i- 

Tahajjud 



• i 


9 





Tiihajjud. 

Tahajjud. 

KI Namiiz. 





1 


1h 
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Acoordinir to tho aboTO table, a deyont 
bfaalim recites the same form of prayer at 
least seyenty-flye times in the day. 

*Abda ’ll&h ibn *Umar relates that the 
Pjrojkhet said, " The time for Z^hr prayers 
begins from the inclination of the sun to> 
yrards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be- 
ginning of the/Af r prayers, and the time of 
the prayers is from that time till the sun 
assumes a yellow appearance. The time of 
Maghrib prayers is from sunset as long as 
the red appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of 'Ishff prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun has risen you 
must not recite the morning prayer, for the 
sun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
{bliihkat^ book iv. ch. ii.) 

It is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayers with their feet uncovered, but 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity. 

Shaddad ibn Aus relates that Muhammad 
said, ** Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boots and 
shoes.” 

Abd Sa*id al-Khudri relates that “ the 
Prophet said prayers with his companions, 
and all on a sudden took off his shoes, and 
put them down on his left side; and when the 
people observed it, they took off* theirs also ; 
and when the Prophet had finished the 
prayers, he said, * What caused you tb take 
off your shoes? ' They replied, ‘ Wo did so 
in order to follow your example.’ And the 
Prophet said, * Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there was a little filth upon my 
shoes ; therefore, when any one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first ; 
and if you perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayers in them.’ ” {Mishkat, 
•book iv. ch. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a coughing or the like| answering a question, 
or any action not prescribed to he performed, 
must be strictly avoided (unless it is between 
the Sifimah prayers and ^e /arr, or be dif- 
ficult to avoid; for it is held allowable to 
make three slight^ irregular motions, or de- 
viations from correct deportment) ; otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence. 

If a person arrive late, he merely recites 
the Niyah and Takbir, and then joins the 
congregation in that part of the service in 
which they are engaged. 

The Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his home, or shop, or in the street or 
road, but there are said to be special bless- 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre- 
gation. 

In addition to the daily prayers, the fol- 
lowing are special* services for special occa- 
sions 

§alaiu 7-/u7n‘aA.— “ The Friday Prayer.” 
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It consists of two rak'ahs after the daily 
meridian prayer. 

Saldtu H-Musdftr , — Prayers for a tra« 
veller.” Two rak^ahs instead of the usual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. • 

Salatu “The prayers of fear”" 

Said in time of war. They are two rak'ahs 
recited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other. 

^latu V-T'urdtoiA.'— Twenty rak'ahs recited 
every evening during the Ramadan, imme- 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

Saldtu H-lstikhdrah . — Prayers for snccesa 
os guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rak'ah prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slamben he may expect to have 
" ilhdmf' or inspiration, as to the 'undertak- 
ing for which he seeks guidance 1 

Saldtu 'l-Khusuf . — Two rak^ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Saldtu H-Kusuf. —Two rak'ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun. 

Saldtu 'Ulstisqff , — Prayer in time of 
drought, consisting of two rak'ahs. 

Saldtu U~Jandzak . — Prayers at a funeral. 

[JANAZAH.] N 

The liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in the Qur’an, but is founded upon very 
minute instructions given by the Prophet,, 
and which are recorded in the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic scholar can refer 
to Sahihu H~Bul^dri, vol. i. p. 60; Sahthu 
Muslim, vol. i. p. 164 ; jS’unanu 
p. 22 ; Sunanu A^bir DSud, p. 56 : Sunanu 
Muwatta\ p. 50; and the English reader to 
Matthew’s Mishkdt, book iv. 

' The following are selection's from the 8ay-> 
ings of Muhammad with reference to the 
Liturgical prayers {vide Mishhdt, book iv.) > 
" That which leads a creature into infidelity 
is neglect of prayers.” ^ 

" Not one of yon must say your prayers 
in a garment without covering your whole 
body.” 

" God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
bead.” 

" People mast not lift up their eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will becomo 
blind.” 

" The prayers which are said in congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of those said alone 
by twenty seven degprees.” [noaQUE.J 
"The five stated prayers erase the sins 
which have been committed during the in- 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

" That prayer preparalfory to which the 
teeth shall have been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is, more excellent than the prayer with- 
out Miswak by seventy.” [mibwak.] 

" The prayers of a person will not be ac- 
cepted who has broken his ablation until he 
completes another ablution.” 

" That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after unoleanness, will be 
punished in hell accordingly.” ' 

" When any one of you stands up for 
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prayer, he mnst not smooth the ground 
Dj wiping away pebbles, because the com- 
gMsion of God descends upon him at that 

«« Order yonr children to say the stated 
prayers when they are seren years of age, and 
beat them if they do not do so when they are 
ten years old ; and when they reach ten years, 
divide their beds." 

** When you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
front, becauBO you are then in Ood*a pre- 
sence ; neither spit on your right side, because 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore either on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” , 

Whoever says twelve rak^ahs of Sunnah 
prayers in the day and night, will have a 
bouse built for him in Paradise { four rak'ahs 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rak'ahs 
after it, and two after sunset prayer, and two 
rak*ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
morning prayer.” 

“ ‘ Tell me if any one of you had a rivulet 
before his door and bathed five times a day 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
his body.' The Companions said, ' Nothing 
would remain.' The Prophet said, * In this 
manner will thb five daily prayers as ordered 
by God er&so all little sins.' ” 

‘‘When any one of you says his prayers, 
he must havo something in front of him, but 
if bo cannot find anything for that purpose, 
he must put bis walking-stick into the 
ground ; but if the ground be hard, then let 
him place it lengthways in front of him ; but 
if he has no statf, he must draw a line on the 
ground, after which there will be no detri- 
ment in the prayers from anyone passing in 
front of it.” [butrah.] 

“ The best prayers for God were those of 
David the prophet, and the best fast arc his 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would bo woke, and in prayer a third part of* 
the night and would fast one day and eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rak*ahs, as given 
above, admit of no vaiiations whether they 
are used in private or public, and consequently, 
notwithstanding tho beauty of its devotional 
language, it is simply a superstitious act, 
having very little in common with tho Chris- 
tian idea of prayer. 

We translate the Arabic Stlat, and tho 
Poi'sian Namaz by tho English word piayei, 
although this “ second foundation ” of tho re- 
ligion of Muhammad is something quite dis- 
tinct from that prayor which tho Christian 
poet so well dosciibcs as the “soul’s sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” It would bo 
more correct to speak of tho Muhammadan 
Salat as a 9crvice j “ pi ayer ” being more cor- 
rectly rendered by the Arabic dii*d\ In 
Isliuu prayer is reduced to a mechanical act, 
as distinct from a mental act; and in judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhammadan- 
ism, we must take into careful consideration 
the precise character of that \dovotioiial ser- 
wice which every Muslim ik required to 
render to God at least Jive tirndB a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exeroisea so g^oat an in- 
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finance npon the character of the foUowerB of 
Muhammad. 

The devotions of Islam are essentially 
** vain repetitions,” for they must be said in 
the Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or variety. The effect of such a constant 
round of devotional forms, which are but the 
service of the lips, on the vast majority of 
Mubftmniodans, can bo easily imagined. Tho 
absence of anything like hue devotion from 
these services, accounts for the fact that reli- 
gion and true piety stand so far apart in tho 
practice of Islam. 

The late Dean Stanley remarks (Eastern 
Church, p. 279), “ The ceremonial character 
of the religion of Musalmans is, in spite of 
its simplicity, canied to a pitch beyond 
tho utmost demands cither of Rome or of 
Russia. . . . Prayer is reduced to a mecha- 
nical act as distinct from a mental act, 
beyond any ritual observances in the West. 
It 18 striking to see the figures along the 
banks of the Nile going .through their pros- 
trations, at tho rising of tbo sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of clockwork ; but 
it resembles tho woiship of machines lathor 
than of reasonable beings.” 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 

According to tho teaching of Muhammad, it is 
tho duty of all true Muslims to pray for tho 
dead. (Dunu 'l~MuHldr, p. 13o.) See also 
Misftkdl, book V. chap iii. 

“God most ceitainly exalts tho degree of 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vir- 
tuous servant says, * 0 my Lord, from whence 
IS this exalted degieo for me ? ' and God says, 
'It 13 on account of your children asking 
pardon foi you.” 

“ The Prophet passed by graves in al- 
Madlnah and tuined his face towards them, 
and said, ' Peace be to you, 0 inhabitants of 
the graves! may God forgive us and you. Ya 
have passed on before us, and wo are follow- 
ing you.” 

“ A dead person in tho grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by tho hand. For he has hope 
that his father or mother, or his brother, or 
his friend will pray ioi him. For when tho 
prayer reaches the dead person, it is nioio 
esteemed by him than the whole world, and 
all that is in it; and verily God most cer- 
tainly gives to the dead, on account of tho 
prayers of tho people of the earth, rewards 
like mountains, for verily tho offerings of the 
living for the dead are asking forgiveness for 
theih.” 

Surah Ixxi. 29 : “ And Noah said, 0 my 
God, forgive me and my paronts.” 

Surah ix. 114, 115 : “It is not for the Pro- 
phet to pray for tho forgiveness of those, 
who, even though they bo near of kin, asso- 
ciate other gods with God, after it hath been 
made clear to them that they are to be the 
inmates of hell. For neither did Abraham 
ask forgiveness for his father, but in pur- 
suance of a promise whicji he had promised 
him, and when it was shown him that he was 
an enemy of God, he declared himself clear of 
him : yet Abraham was pitiful and kind.” 
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It is related in the TradltlonB that the 
Prophet visited his mother's grave, and Fept 
in •each a 'way as to canse those who were 
standing around him to weep also. And 
the Pr^ophet said, *'I have asked my bene- 
factor jMrmission to ask pardon for my 
^othe}*; which was not granted then. I 
asked my Lord’s permission to visit her 
grave [gpd it was granted, therefore do ye 
visit, grjyes, because they remind you of 
dsath.^ 


Pl^^CHEB. Preaching. There 

are /ciy w<^ds generally used for a preacher : 

mugakkir wd*tis 

and ndfi/i 

Khatib ig always applied to the official 
who recites ^e khutbah, or oration, in the 
Friday service. The other three terms are 
ppp^ed gene^l^lly to preachers. 

In the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosque except on Fridays, when 
the khutbah is recited, although it is not for^ 
bidden, and Muhammad was frequently in the 
habit 'of addressing his people after the 
prayers were over. 

No Maulawi of reputation preaches in the 
street, but paid preachers sometimes under- 
take the office. 


PREDESTINATION. Arabic ga- 
dar the ^ord generally used in 
the Hadis; iaqdir the word 

usually employed in theological works. Ex- 
pressions which mean ** measuring out,” oi 
<• preordering.” 

Tagdxr^ or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
creed, and the orthodox believe that whatever 
has, or shall come to pass in this world, 
whether it be good or bad, proceeds entirely 
from the Divine Will, apd has been irrevocably 
.fixed and recorded on a preserved tablet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very impprtant feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur'an 

Surah liv. 49: **A11 things have been 
created after fixed decree ” (gador^. 

Surah iii. 139 : ** No one can die except by 
Ged's permission according to the book that 
^eth the term of life. ' 

Surah Ixxxvii. 2 : ** Ths Lord hath created 
aud balanced all things and hath fixed their 
destinies sjpd guid^ them.” 

Sur^ viii. 17 : “ God slew them, end those 
shafts were pod’s, not thine.” 

Surah ix. 51 : ** By no means can aught 
befall us hUt what God has destined for 
ps.” 

Surah xiii. 30 : ** All sovereignty is in the 
hands of God.” 

Surah xiv. 4 : “ Qod misleadeth whom He 
If in, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Surah xviii. 101 : “ The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear.” 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed dqwn by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, is as follows 

God create Adam, and touched his back 


with his right hand, and brought forth from 
it a family ; and God said to Adam, * I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of Paradise.’ Then* God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought forth another family, and 
said,* I have created this for hell, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of hell.’ Then a man said to the Prophet, 
*Of what use will deeds of any kind be?* He 
said, * When God createth His servant for 
Paradise, his actions will be deserving of it 
until he die, when he will enter therein ; and 
when God createth one for the 6re, his actions 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
dio, when he will enter therein.”' 

** * There is not one amongst you whose 
place is uot written by God, whether 
fire or in Paradise.’ The Companions said, 

* 0 Prophet I siiico God hath appointed our 
places, may wer confcdc in this and abandon 
our religious and moral duties ? ’ Ho said, 

* No ; because the righteous will do good 
works and the wicked will do bad works.’ 
After ' which the Prophet read this verse 
from the Qur’an: ‘ To him who giveth alms, 
and fcarcth God, and yieldctli assent to the 
excellent creed, to him will wo make easy the 
path to happiness. But to him who is 
woildly and is indifferent, and who does net 
believe in the excellent creed, to him will we 
make easy the path of misery.’ ” 

** The first thing which God created was a 
pen, and He said to it * ^Yrite ’ : it said, * What 
sh%ll I write? ’ And God said, * Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,’ and it wrote all that was and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

** God bath pre-ordained five things on his 
servants ; the duration of life, their actions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
portions.” 

*' When God hath ordered a creature to die 
in any particular place, he causeth his wants 
to direct him to that.” 

** There is not one born but is created to 
Islam, but it is their fathers and mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 
MajusL” 

** It was said, * 0 Prophet of God ! inform 
me respecting charms, and the medicines 
which I swallow, and the shields which I 
make use. of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God ? ’ Mul^am- 
mad said, * These also are by the decree of 
God.’” 

** Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the chil- 
dren of Adam became different, hke the 
earth ; some of them red, some white, and 
some black, some between .red, ^hite and 
black, some gentle, and some aevere, some 
impure and some pure.” 

** The Prophet of God was asked about the 
children of polytheists who might die in 
their infanev, wnether they would go to'hea- 
ven or helL He said, * God knoweth best 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived ; it depends on this.’ ” 

“The Prophet of God came out of hie 
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Iioaie when the Companions were debating 
-about fate, and he was angry, and became 
red in the face, to sach*a degree that yon 
would. say the seeds of a pomegranate had 
been bruised on it. And he said, * Hath God 
ordered you to debate of fate ? ^ya8 1 sent to 
you for this? Your forefathers were 
-stroyed for debating about fate and destiny ; 
I adjure you not to argue on those points.'*' 

(See A^tddinu U-Bu^dri and Mtulim, in 

loco.) fFRE^EBVED TABLET.] 

The doctrine is expressed in an Arabic 
treatise on the subject, as follows : — 

** Faith in the decrees of God, is that we 
believe in our heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whether it respecta the conditions and 
operations of things, or good or evil, or obe- 
dience and disobedience, or faith and inddelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in the 
written tablet of the decrees of God. But 
God hath so decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His decree. His 
salutary direction, His good pleasure and 
command. On the contrary, God hath de- 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience and infidelity ; yet without His 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and com- 
mand; but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall say that God. is not delighted with good 
faith, or that Gdd hath not an indignation 
against evil and unbelief, he is certainly an 
infidel.” 

The Rev. E. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, 
page 173, says : — 

There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subject. 

“ First. — The Jabrians {Jahanyun), ao 
called from the word **jahr” compulsion, 
deny all free agency in man and say that 
man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God's eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he does. They hold that as God is the 
absolute Lord, He can, if He so wills, admit 
all men into Par.-idiso, or cast all into hell. 
This sect is one of the branches of the Ash'a- 
rians with whom on most pomts they agree. 

“ Secondly. — The Qadrians (Q<i(/ariyun), 
who deny At-Q,adr, or God’s absolute decree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who is aho- 
gethor a free agent. God has given him the 
power to do or not to do an act. This sect 
IS generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutazilitc body though in rea- 

lity it existed before Wdsil quitted the school 
of his muter Hasiin As Waeil, however, 
followed the opinions of Mubad-al-Johni, the 
leading Qadrian divine, the Mutazilites and 
Qadrfuns are practically one and the same. 

“ Thirdly. — The Ash’nrfans maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever Ho willcth, both of His own 
njtions and those of men ; that He willeth 
that which He knoweth and what is written 
•on the preftrvid tablf ; that He willeth both 
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good and evil. So far they agree with the 
Jabrfons; but then they seem to allow some 
power to man. The orthodox, or Sunni belief 
is theoretically Ash'arfan, bat practically the 
Sunnfs are confirmed Jabrians. The Muta- 
zilite doctrines are looked upon as quite 
heretical. 

** No subject has been more warmly dis- 
cussed in Islfim than that of predestmation. 
The following abstract of some lengthy discus- 
sions will present the points of difference. 

**Tho Ash’arians, who in this matter re- 
present in the main orthodox views, formu- 
late their objections to the Mntazilite system 
thus : — 

** (i.) If man is the canser of an action by 
the force of his own will, then he should also 
have the power of controlling the result of 
that action. 

(ii.) If it be granted that man has the 
power to originate an act, it is necessary that 
he should know all acts, because a creator 
should be independent in act and choice. In- 
tention must be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this the Mutazilites well reply that a 
man need not know the length of a road be- 
fore he walks, or the structure of the throat 
before he t&lks. 

** (lit.) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body and God at the same time wills it to be 
steady, then if both intentions come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites ; if 
neither, a removal of opposites ; if the exal- 
tation of the first^ an unreasonable prefer- 
ence. 

** (iv.) If man can croate an act, some of 
his works will be better than some of the 
works of God, e.g. a man determines to have 
faith : now faith is a better thing than rep- 
tiles, which are created by God. 

** (v.) If man is free to act, why can he not 
make at once a human body ; why does he 
need to thank God for grace and faith? 

** (vi.) But better far than all argument, the 
ortbedox say, is the testimony of the Book. 

* All things have we created under a fixed 
decree.’ (Sura hv. i9.J ‘ When God created 
you and that ye make.' (Sura xxxvii. 94.) 

< Some of them there were whom God guided 
and there were others decreed to err.’ (Sura 
xvi. 38.) As God decrees faith and obedience 
He must be the causer of it, for ‘ on the hearts 
of these hath Ood graven the Faith.* (Sura 
Iviii. 22.) * It is he who causeth you to laugh 
and weep, to die and make alive.’ (Siira liii. 
44.) * If God pleased He would surely bring 
them, one artd all, to the guidance.* (Sdra 
vi. 36.) * Had Ood pleased, He bad guided 
you all aright.' (Sdra vi. 150.) * Had the . 
Lord pleased. He would have made mankind 
of one religion.*' (Siira xi. 120.) * God will 
mislead whom Ho pleaseth, and whom He 
pleaseth He will place upon the straight 
path.* (Silrah vi. 39.) Tradition records 
that the Prophet said . * Ood is the maker of 
all makers and of their actions.' 

The Mutazilites took up the oppo^itjS 
side of this great questiofi and said : — 

** Q ) If man has no power to will or to do, 
then what is the difference between prgisipg 

60 
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Qod and sinning against Him ; between faith 
and infidelity ; good and evil ; what is the use 
of commands and prohibitions ; rewards and 

•punishments ; promises and threats ; what is 
the use of prophets, books, &c. 

** (ii.) Some acts of men are bad, such as 
tyranny and polytheism. If these are created 
by God, it follows that to tyrannise and to 
ascribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedience. To this the Ash'arians reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me- 
diate. The former, which they call * Amr-i- 
takwini,' is the order, < Be and it was.' This 
comprehends all existences and according to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pass. 
The latter they call * Amr-i-tashri’i,’ an order 
given in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets and thus is to be obeyed. 
True obedience is to aot according to that 
which is revealed, not according to the secret 
intention of God, for that we know not. 

** (hi.) If Qod decrees the acts of men, He 
should bear the name of that which he de- 
crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel ; of tyranny a tyrant, and so on ; but to 
apeak thus of God is blasphemy. 

** (iv.) If infidelity is decreed by God lie 
must wish it ; but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and so is opposed to God. To this 
the orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel. If a prophet intends by bringing 
the message of salvation to such an one to 
make God's knowledge become ignorance, he 
would Sbe doing wrong ; but as he does not 
know the secret decrees of God, his duty is to 
deliver his message according to the Hadis : 

* A prophet has only to deliver the clear 
message.' 

** (v.) The Mutazilites claimed as on their 
side all verses of the Quran, in which the 
words to do, to construct, to renew, to create, 
&c., are applied to men. Such are the verses - 

* Whatever is in the heavens and the earth is 

God’s that He may reward those who do evil 
according to their deeds : and those who do 
good will He reward with good things.’ (Sura 
liii. 32.) * Whoso .shall have wrought evil 

. shall not be recompensed but with its like : 
but whoso shall have done the things that are 
right, whether male or female and is a be- 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.' (Sura xl. 
43.) * Say : the tn^th is from the Lord ; let 
him then who will, believe -, and let him who 
will, be an infidel.' (Siira xviii. 28.) * Those 
who add gods to God will say : * If God had 
pleased neither we nor our fathers had given 
Him companions.' ‘Say; Verily ye follow 
only a conceit, ye utter lies.' (Siira vi. 
149.) The Hadis is also very plain. * All 
good is in Thy hands and evil is not to 
Thee.* 

*‘The Ash'arfans have one famous text 
which they bring to bear against all this rea- 
soning and evidence. It is : ‘ This truly is a 
waiTiing ; and whoso willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord ; but wiff it ye skafl not, unless 
God will it, for God is knowing, wise.' (Siira 
Ixxvi. 29, ^.) To the Hadis they reply (1) 
that there is a difference between acquies- 
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cenee in evil ond deoreeing it. Thus the eX' 
pression ‘God willeth not tyranny for Hia 
servants,* does not mean that God hath not 
decreed it, but that tyranny is not one of 
His attributes : so ‘ evil i.s not to Thee ' means 
it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with 
the teaching of the Quran 

“ The Muslim philosophers tried to find a 
way out of the difficulty. Averhoes says:- 
‘ We are free to act in this way or that, but 
our will is always determined by some exte- 
rior cause. For example, we see something 
which pleases us, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will is thus bound by exte- 
rior causes. These causes exist according to 
a certain order of things which is founded on 
the general laws of nature. God alone knov^a 
beforehand .the necessary connection which 
to us is a mystery. The connection of our 
will with exterior causes is determined by the 
laws of nature. It is this which in theo- 
logy we call, ‘ decrees and predestination.’ ” 
(M^/anges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, par 
S. Munk, p. 458.) 

PRE-EMPTION. Ai-abic Shufah 
(laii^). Lit, “ Adjunction.*' The 
right of pre-emption is a power of possess- 
ing property which is for sale, and is esta- 
blished upon the teaching of Muhammad. It 
applies not to movable propeity but to im- 
movable property {^aqdr). This right of 
pie-emption appertains in the first place to 
the co-sharer or partner in the property ; 
secondly, to a sharer in the immunities and 
appendages of the property, such as the right 
to water, or to roads ; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. {Hiddyah, vol. iii. p. 594.) 

PRE-EXISTENCE OP SOULS la 

taught both in the Qu’ruo and the Traditions. 

‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad said,. 
“ Souls before they became united with bodies 
weie like assembled armies, and afterwards 
they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind." (^Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. xvi.) 

There is said to be a reference to this doc- 
trine in the Qur'an ; — 

Surah vii. 171 ; “ And when the Lord drew 
forth their posterity from the loins of the 
sons of Adam ....’* 

The commentator, al-Bai<awI, says God 
stroked Adam's back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come 
into the world until the Resurr<>ction, one 
generation after another; and that these 
souls were all assembled together like small 
ants, and after they had in the presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they were again caused to return into the 
loins of Adam.” (See Taftvru U-Bai^dwi, in. 
loco.) 

PRESER^EU TABLET. Accord*^ 

ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both the 
actions of men and the Qur’an were recorded 
before creation upon a preserved tablet called 
Lauh Mahfus (kyw* Surah xxxv. 22 : 
“ And if they treat thee as a liar, so did those 
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’wtio ifM before them treat their Apostles 
-who came to them tvith the proofs of th§i3' 
mission^ and with the Scriptures and with the 
clear Book”; and Imam Mubin 
SQrah xxsvi. 11 : *< Verily, it is We who will 
quicken the dead, and write down the works 
which they hare sent on before them, and 
the traces which they shall have left behind 
them: and everything have we set down in 
the clear Book of our decrees, [pbedebti- 

KATION, QURAN.] 

PRIDE, Arabic hihr (^), is for- 
bidden in the Qur’an, see Surah xvii. SO: 
** Walk not proudly on the earth ; truly thou 
canst by no means cleave the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height : all 
this is evil with thy Lord and odious.” 

PRIEST. There is no sacerdotal 

class of ministers in the Muhammadan reli- 
gion. The leader of the daily prayers is 
called an Imam. [i3iam.] 

PRIVACY OP DWELLINGS is 

established by the teaching of Hiluhammad, 
and it is therefore unlawful to enter the house 
without /str^dn, or “ asking permission.” The 
injunction is given in the Qur'^, Surah xziv. 
27-29 

ye uho believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you : haply ye will bear this 
in mind. And if ye find no one therein, then 
enter it not till leave bo given you ; and if it 
be said to you, * Go ye back,* then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. There sh.'iil be no harm 
in your entenng houses in which no one 
dwelleth, for the supply of your needs : and 
God knoweth what ye do openly and what ye 
hide.” 

*Ata' ihn Yasar relates that ** A man once 
asked the Prophet, * Must I ask leave to go 
into the room of my mother ? * The Prophet 
said, * Yes.’ Then the man said, * But 1 live 
in the same homo.' The Prophet said, ‘ Yes, 
even if you live in the same home.’ The man 
said, * But I wait upon her 1 * The Prophet, 

< But you must ask permission ; for, what ! 
would }'ou like to see your mother naked ? ’ ” 

It is further related that IMuhammad al- 
ways went first to the light and then to the 
left of a door which had no curtain, and 
salamed several times before he entered. 
(^Mishkat, book xxii. ch. ii.) 

This has become an established rule in the 
East, and it is considered very rude to enter 
a^y dwellihg without first giving notice. 

PROHIBITED DEGREES OP 

MARRIAGE. According to the Qur’an they 
are seven: 1, mother; 2, daughter; 3, sister; 
4, paternal aunt; 5, maternal aunt; €, sister’s 
daughter; 7, brother’s daughter. And the 
same with regard to the other sex. It is 
also unlawful for g Muslim to marry his 
wife’s sister (see Lev. xviii. 18) or his wife’s 
aunt during the lifetime of his wife. Foater- 
age in Muslim law establisbes relationship, 
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and therefore a foster-sister a foster-brother 
is unlawful in marriage. fMAARiAOE.] 

PROPHET. Tli& Arabic words 

used to express the prophStic office are nabt 

(Jr**;)* P^* 

and mursa! pl- mursaluri. In Per- 

sian, the three titles are invariably trans- 
lated by the word paighamhar (t.e. 

a messenger). 

Nahl is the Hebrew ndSi which 

Gesenius says means ** one who bubbles forth ” 
as a fountain. The Arabic lexicon# the 
QJSimus, derives the word from nubu\ ** to be 
exalted.” 

According to Muhammadan writers ft fiabi 
is anyone directly inspired by God, and t'asuf 
and mursalt one to whom a special mission 
has been entrusted. 

Muhammad is related to have said 
kdt, book XXIV. icb. i. pt. 3) that there were 
124,000 ambiyd\ or prophets, and 315 apOStlea 
or messengers. Xine of these special messen- 
gers are entitled Ulu 'l-^Azm^ or “ possessors of 
constancy, n^elv, Noah, Abraham, David# 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and Mu- 
hammad. Six are dignified with special 
titles : Adam,6W/iyu Utah, the Chosen of God ; 
Noah. Nabiyu ’//dA, the Preacher of God; 
Abraham, KJkiilUu 'ildh, the Friend of God ; 
Moses, Kalimu Hdh^ the Converser with God ; 
Jesus, Ruhu 7/dA, the Spirit of God ; Muham- 
mad, Rasii/u 'lldh^ the Messenger of God. 

The number of sacred books delivered to 
mankind is said to have been 104 (see Majd~ 
lisuH-Abrdr^ p. 55); of these, ten were ^ven 
to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned 
in tho Qur’an), thirty to Enoch, ten to Abra- 
ham, the Taurat to Moses, the Zabur to 
David, the Injil to Jesus, and the Qur’an to 
Muhammad. 

The one hundred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed ^Ai- 
fah (a pamphlet), and the other four Kitab (a 
book) ; but all that is necessary for the Mus- 
lim to know of these inspired records is sup- 
posed to have been retained in the Qur’an. 

Muhammad’s enumeration of the Old and 
New Testament prophets# both as to name 
and chronological order, is exceedingly con- 
fused, and it is acknowledged to be a matter 
of doubt amongst Muslim commentators whe- 
ther or not Alexander the Great and JEsop 
were inspired prophets. 

The names of twenty-eight prophets are 
said to occur in the Qur’an 

ilefa/n, Adam ; Idris^ Enoch; Nuby Noah; 
Hudj Hebor?; SI/i'A, Methusaleh ; Ibrahim^ 
Abz-abam; Istnd*U, Ishmael; IsbaOt Isaac; 
Ya^qubj Jacob; lusu/f Joseph; Zuf, Lot; 
Musdf Moses ; Ildrun^ Aaron; oAu'atA, Jethro ?; 
Zukcn iydj Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist ; YcrAyd, John Baptist ; */sd, Jesus ; 
Dffudi David ; Sulaimdn^ ^ Solomon ; Hyas^ 
Elias; Aluasa}^ Elisha; Aiyub^ Job; Yunus^ 
Jonah : * Uzair^ Ezra ; Luqmdn^ iEaop ? more 
likely Balaam ; Y-Ai^, Isaiah or Qba- 
diab?; V-Qamazn# Alexander' the Ghreati 
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An aooounc of these prophets will be found 
nnder their rMpeetire names. 

A Persian book, entitled the Qi$a 9 u *1- 
Anliy^t the ** Tales of the Prophets,** pro- 
fesses to |iTe an acoonnt of the prophets 
mentioned m the Qar*in, but the utter reck- 
lessnese of the writer passes all description ; 
for ezimple, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether 2k V-Qamam is Alexander the 
Oreat or some celebrity ]frho lived in the diys 
uf Abraham ! 

PROPHETESSES. It is said that 

only three women have been prophetesses : 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of *Imr&n: for Sarah received by 
revelation the news of Isaac's birth, the birth 
of Moses was divinely communicated to his 
motherr and Mary received from an angel the 
happy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (See 
fftsU 0 / Tempfe cf Jerusalem^ translated from 
the Arabic.) 

PSALMS OP DAVID, The. 

[CABUB.] 

PUBERTY. Arabic hulugh 
hulvj^yat The puberty of a 

bey is established as soon as the usual signs 
of manhood are known to exist ; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until he have completed his 
eighteenth year. The puberty of a girl is 
established in the same way ; but if the usual 
signs of womanhood are known not to exist, 
her puberty is not established until her 
seventeenth year has been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of the Imam 
Abd Hanifah. But his two disciples main- 
tain that upon either a boy or girl computing 
the fifteenth year, th^ are to be declared 
adult. The Imam ash-Shafi^i concurs in this 
opinion, and it is said there is also a report 
-of Abu Hanifah to the same effect. The 
earliest period of puberty with respect to a 
boy is twelve ydars, and with respect to a 
girl nine years. 

When a boy or girl approaches the age of 
puberty and they declare themselves adult, 
their declaration must be credited, and they 
then become subject to all the laws affecting 
adults, and must observe all the ordinances of 
the Muslim faith. (Hidiyah, Hamilton’s 
Translatipn, vol. iii. p. 483 ; Jdmiu 'r^RumuZf 
Dwrru . 

Syed Ameer Ali says 

** The validity of marriages contracted for 
tpinors by any guardian other than the father 
or the gi*andfathor, is not established until 
ratified by the parties on arriving at puberty. 
Such ratification in the case of males must be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied. On arriving at 
puberty, both the parties have the right of 
eit|ier ratifying the contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, in order to effect a dis- 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of 
the right of option reserved to the parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of 
Hho jud((o : and until such decree is made, the 
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marriage remains intact. If before a decree 
has been obtained one of the parties, should 
die, the survivor would be entitled to inherit 
from the deceased. 

<*The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnis on this. They hold that a marriage 
contracted on behalf of minors by any un- 
authorised person (/azd/f), t.e. any person 
other than a father or a grandfather, remains* 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until as- 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty ; that, in fact, no l^al effect arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
the ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in t^e survivor.'* {Personal Law 
of the Mahommedanst p. 269.) 

PULPIT. The pulpit or mimbar 
used for the recital of the 
khutbah on Fridays in the chief mosque is 
usually a wooden structure of threq st^s and 
movable, but in the largo mosques of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick or stone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad- 
dressing the people, stood on the uttei^most 
step, Abu Bakr on the second, and *Umar on 
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( W. 5. Chadwick:, 

the third or lowest. *Usman being the most 
humble of men, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this being impossible, he fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recite the khutbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals, [nobqub, mim- 
BAS.] 

PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three classes ; (1) Hadd (ao.), (2) 

'Qisas (3) Ta*zih {^^). 

(1) Hiidd (a^)» pi. Hudud {lit. “ That which 
is defined *'}, is that punishment the limits of 
which have been defined in the Qur’an and 
Hadis. The following belong to this class • 
(o) Adultery, zind* for wfiich the 

adulterer must be stoned, rajm {Aiish- 

kdt, book XV. ch. 1.) 

(6) FornicatluD, zinff for which the 

guilty persons must receive one hundred 
stripes. (Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 2.) 

(c) The false accusation of a married per- 
eoB with adultery, qatf (^<^), for which 
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thd offender mnit receive eighty itrlpec 
(Qnr'ILn, SOreh xziy. 4.) 

(if) ApOBtacT, irtiddd which is 

pnnishable with death. (Muhtdt, book ziv. 
oh. y.) 

(s) Drinking wine, ihurb for which 

the offender must receive eighty lashes. 
(Mishkat, book zv. ch. iv.) 

(/) Theft, san'^aA which is punished 

by cutting Off the right oand. (Qur'an, Surah 
y. 42.) 

(^) Highway robbery, gat*u 

: for robbery only, the loss of hands 
and feet, and for robbery with murder, death, 
either by the sword or crucidzion. (Qur'an, 
SQrah y. 37.) 

(2) Qi^d; fif* “ retaliation," is that 

punishment which, although fized by the law, 
can be remitted by the person offended against, 
or, in ths case of a murdered person, by his 
heirs. It is applicable to cases 0 ^ murder 
and of wounding. Qifdf is the iex talionis of 
Moses : ** Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn- 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripd for 
stripe (Ezodus zzi. 24) ; but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed 
from the Jewish Code. (Qur'an, Surah ii. 
178.) 

(8) Tafsib (s-iJutf), is the punishment 
which is left to the discretion of the Qazi or 
Judge. [BADD, QISA 8 , TA*Z1B.] 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE 

GRAVE. [AZiJO 'L'Qabb.] 

PURGATORY, [baezakh.] 
PURIFICATIONS. Arabic tahd^ 
rah (<;W>). The legal methods of 

purification under the Muhammadan law 
vary but slightly from those which were en- 
joined, in the Talmudic law of the Jews ; with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 
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suffices, the Jew was taught by the use of 
ezpiatory offering to discern to its full ez- 
tent the connection between the outward sign 
and the inward foufit of impnrity. 

The most minute regulations with reference 
to the subject of legal purificat>Cn, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and are found in a 
treatise of the Mithna entitled Yadaim, See 
also Leviticus zv. 

The following are the different acts of 
purification ezisting in Muhammadan law : — 

1. Qhusl The washing of the 

whole body to absolve it from uncleanliness 
and to prepare it for the ezercise of prayer, 
after the following acts : pollutio nocturna, 
menses f cotfus^ puerperiunu [ghusl.] 

2. (rhisl-niasnun Such 

washings of the whole body as are founded 
upon the sunnah or practice and precept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon the 
admission of a convert to Islam ; before the 
Friday prayer, on the festivals ; after washing 
the dead ; and after blood-letting. [gUqsl 

MABSIUN.] 

3 . WaiO’ or the simple ablution of 
hands, arms, ears, face, mouth, Ac., before the 
recital of the usual prayers, [ablution.] 

4- Tayyammum or the use of sand 

or dust instead of water for the wazff, 
[tatammum.] 

6. IstinjS or the abstersion of 

the private parts. [Utinja’.} 

6. Miswak or the cleansing of 

the teeth, [miswak.] / 

7 Afash or the touching of the 

boots whereby they become purified for 
prayer, [masah.] 

8. Tathit (;c6^), or the cleansing of ves- 
sels, articles of clothing, Ac., from impurity, 
which IS generally done by applying either 
water, or sand and dust, the mere sprmkluig 
being sufficient, [tatuib.] 
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QABALAH, QIBALAH (UW*). A 

deed of conveyance or transfer of right or 
propei-ty. Any contract or bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. {Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 569.) 

QABAQAUSAIN(t^j-^^V5). Lit 

•• Two bows’ length.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur'an, SQrah liii. 8-10 : ** Then 
be drew near and hovered o’er ; until ho was 
two bows' length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
him." Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. Mystic wi iters use the 
teimi to express a state of nearness to Qod. 
(See *Abdu ’r-Razzaq*s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

QABIL (Je^Vi). [CAIN.] 

al-QABI? (u6|Vd\). “The-Re- 

•trainerJ^ One of the ninety -nine attributes of 


God. But the word does not occur in the 
Qur’an 

QABR (yeJ). A grave, [grave, 

Ti>MB.] 

QABUL (Jyti). “Consent.** A 
term iti the Muhammadan law of maniage, 
contracts, Ac. 

QABZ WA BAST (k-, ^ ^). Two 

terms which are employed to express two 
opposite states of the he<art: qabz being a 
contraction, and 6asf, an expansion, of the 
spiritual state. (See *Abda 'r-Razzaq’s Diet. 
o/Sii/i Terms.) 

QA'DAH (aaaS). The sitting pos« 

ture in the daily praySr, when the tashahhud 
is recited, [tabbabhdd.] 
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iQABalt (yi). ZU. » Meuuring.^* 
jTl) vvorAgenermlly need in the 9adU for 
(fate> cf predestination. (2) Al-Oadar, the 
title the zcTnth Surah of -the Qur’an. 
{Kiqiw FRsniaTiNAnoir.] 

(^DAEITAH (M)- A sect of 

JUu^^tDmadan8 who deny ahaolufe predesti^ 
aiation and believe in the power (^qadr) of 
man's free will They were the ancient Mu‘« 
tazilaho before al-Waeil separated from the 
aohool of Sasan al-Baeri. 

QADIM Ancieut ; old.’* 

Jlf-Oadtin, " The one without beginning.*' 
Qtdtmu H~Aiydm^ “ Ancient of days.*' God. 

' ii-QlDlR (j^W). “Th4 Power- 
lul." One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. The word occurs in the Qur'an, at 
Sdrah ii. 19, God is mighty over all,” and in 
mapy other passages. 

QADIElYAH An ascetic 

order of Faqirs instituted a.h. 561, by Saiyid 
*Abdu 'l-Qadir al-JilanI, sumanaed PIr Das- 
tagir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. It is the 
most popular religious order amongst the 
Sunnis of Asia, [faqir, zikr.] 

QAP (^^). (1) The twenty-first 

tetter of the Arabic alphabet. (2) The title 
of the Lth Surah of the Qui'an. (3) The 
circle of mountains which Easterns fancy en- 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be- 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range is of 
emerald which giyes an azure hue to the sky. 
Hence in Persian az qdf id qdf means 'the 
whole* world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus. 

al-QAHHAR (jV«aJ^). “The Do- 

minant.” One of the ninety-nine names of 
God. It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah xiii. 17 : 
** He is the One, the Z^07;l/na7I^*’ 

' QA’IP Lit “ Skilful in 

knowing footsteps.” One who can judge cf 
character from the outward appearance. 

One instance of the kind is related in the 
Traditions, namely, ‘Ayishah relates, *• One 
day the Pi'ophet came home in high spirits, 
and said, ‘0 ‘Ayislfhh, verily Mujazziz al- 
Mudliji came and saw U&amnh and Zaid 
covered over with a cloth, except their feet ; 
and he said, * Verily, I know from these feet 
the relationship of father and son.” (^iMtshkai, 
book uiii. cb. sv. pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called *Iimu 'l-Qiydfah.) 

QAINTIQA* A Jewiflh 

< tribe near al-Madinah in the time of Muham- 
mad. He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrah, and, having 
conquered them, sent most of them into exile. 
(See Muir's Li/e of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 134.) 

: QAI§AR (;-.*).• [CJESAE.] 

QAIS IBN SA't) (Juu. ^). 

Ods of ttao leading companioDf. He was of 
the tribe K^AtritJ and the ton of Sa^d, a 
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t/ompanion of note. He 'Was a man of large 
ttature and corpulent, emiment for learning, 
wisdom, and courage. He commanded the 
Prophet's body-guard, and under the Khalifah 
'■AH he was made Governor of Egypt. Died 
at al-Madinah, a.h. 60. 

Al-QAI-TCM “The Self. 

^ulisisting.*' One of the ninety-nine attriA 
buteH of God. It Cccurs in the Qur'an, SQrah 
iii. 1 ! I** There is no deity but God, the 
living, the self-subsisting.” 

QALAM (/J*). Lit. “ A (reed) 

pen.” (1) The pen with which God is said to 
have pre-recorded the actions of men. The 
Prophet said the first thing which God 
created was the Pen (qalam), and that it 
wi*6te doWTL the quantity of every individual 
thing to bo created, all that Was and all that 
will 1 be to all eternity. (See Mishkdt.) (2) 
Ai-Qalam, the title of the Lxviiith Surah of 
the Qur'an. 

Q ALAND AR (;xJi5). A Persian 

title to an order of faqirs or darwishes. Ad 
Ascetic. 

AL-iQAMAR ( <“ The moon.” 

The title of the Livth Surah of the Qur'an, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs^ 
■* And the moon hath been split in sunder." 
[moon, shaqqu 'l-qamab.] 

Q ANA* AH (^Ui). Contentment; 
resignation. 

QANIT Lit » One f^ho 

stands in prayer or in the service of God« 
Godly, devout, prayerful. The term is used 
twice in the Qur'an 

Siirah xvi. 121 : “ Verily, Abraham was a 
leader in religion and obedient to God.” 

Surah xxxix. 12: ■■He who observeth the 
Ticurs of the night in devotion.” 

QANtJN Kavtav. Canon 

a l-ule, a regulation, a law, a statute. 

QARABAH Lit. "Proii. 

mity.'* A legal term in Muftammadsn law 
for relationship. 

QARI’ pk qiirra. “A 

reader.” A teim used for one who reads 
the Qur'an correctly, and is Acquainted with 
the *Ihmi ^t-Tajicid, or the science of reading 
the Qur'an. In tho history of Islam there are 
seven celebrated Qniid', or “readers,” who 
are known as al-Qurrd^u *s~Sab*ah, or ■‘the 
seven readers.” They are— 

1. Imam Ibn Easir. Died at Mqjkkah, a.h. 

120 . 

2. Imam ■Asim of al-Kufah, who learnt 
the way of reading the Qur'an from ‘Abdu 
'r-Rahman as-Salaml, who was taught by the 
Kh alifabs 'Usman and 'AH. He died at al- 
Kufah, A.H. 127 

8. Imilm Abu 'Umr was bom at Makkah, 
A.B. 70, and died at al-Kufah, A u. 154. It 
is on his authority that the following impor* 
tant statement has been handed down : ** When 
the first copy of the Qur'an was written cat 
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Md presented to the ^alifah ‘Ugmun, ho 
said, * There are faults of language in it, let 
the Arabs of the desert rectify them with 
their tongues.” The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
hut not alter the written copy. 

4. Imam Hamzah of al-Kufah was bom 
A.U. 80, and died a.h. 156. 

5. Imam'al-Kisa*! who had a great reputa- 
tion as a Qari’, but none as a poet. It was 
a common saying, among the learned in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
80 little poetry as al-Kis&'i. He is said to 
have died at Tus about the year a.h. 182. 

G. Imam NafiSa native of al-Madinah, who 
died A.H. 169. 

7. Imam Ibn ^Arnir, who was a native of 
Syria. His date is uncertain 

AL-QARrAH (AcjViill). “TheStrik- 
ing.” The title of the cist Surah of the 
Qur’an, which begins with the words, “ The 
Striking! What is the Striking? And what 
shall make thee understand how terrible the 
striking will be.'' 

Jalalu 'd-din says it is one of the epithets 
given to the last day, because it will strike 
the hearts of all creatures with terror. 

QARiN Lit. “ The one 

united." The demon which is said to be in- 
dissolubly united with every man. (See 
Mishkit^ book xiii. ch. xv. ; also Qui'an, 
S&rah xli. 24 , Surah xhii. 35 ; Surah I 22.) 

QARiNAH The context. 

A term used in theological and exegetical 
works. 

QARON [korah.] 

QAR^ Lit. “Cutting.” 

(1) A word used in the Qur’an for good 
deeds done for Ood, for which a future re- 
compense will bo awarded, e g. Surah v. 15 : 
** Lend Qod a liberal loan and I will surely 
put away from you your evil deeds, and will 
cause you to enter gardens through which 
rivers flow." 

(2) Money advanced as a loan without in- 
terest, to ibe repaid at the pleasure of the 
borrower. 

(3) The word is used in Persian, Urdu, and 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is ri6d’. 

QASAM ((^}. [oathJ 
QASAMAH (A-t-i).' Lit. “Taking 

an oath." An 'oath under the following cir- 
oumatances : — 

When a person ia found slain in a place, 
and it ia not known who was the. murderer, 
and hia heirs demand satisfaction for hia 
blood from |he inhabitants of the district, then 
fifty of the* inhabitants selected by the next 
of kin, must be put to their oaths and depose 
to this .effect: ** I swear by God that I did 
not kill him, nor do 1 know the murderer." 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 
law. See Deut. xxi. 1-9. 

Aii-QAl^Ai^ “The saria- 

tiTe.” The title of tli« zz?iuth Sfinh of the 
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Qur*fiii. So called because in the 2ffth verse 
of this chapter Moses is said to have related 
the nniTative of his adventures to Shu*aib. 

QASM Lit. “To divide.” 

A division of conjugal rights, which is en- 
joined by the Muslim law. (See Mishkat, 
book xiii. ch. x.) 

al-QASWA’ Lit. “One 

whose ears are cropt.” Muhammad’s cele- 
brated she-camel who conveyed him in the 
flight from Mnkkah. 

QATL (Jsi). [murder.]. 

QATTAT A nlanderer. 

A tale-bearer, who, according to the Tradi- 
tions, will not enter the kingdom of heaven ; 
for the Prophet has said, ** A tale-bearer 
shall not entci Par.adise." {Mishkat, book 
xxii ch. X pt. 1 ) 

QAT‘U T-TARIQ ^). 

[highway robbery ] 

QAUL (Jy). A saying; a pro- 
mise ; a covenant. The word occurs in the 
Qur’an frequently iif these senses. 

QAULU ’L-HAQQ Jy). 

The Word of Truth.'’ A title given to 
Jesus Christ m the Qur’an, Surah xix. 35: 
“ This was Jesus the son of Mary, the word of 
txuth concerning whom they doubt." By the 
commentators Husain, al-Kamalan, and 
*Abdu ’1-Qadir, the words ure understood to 
refer to the statement made, but al-BaizawI 
says it is a title applied to Jesus the son of 
Mary, [jebus Christ.] 

QAWAD “ Retaliation.” 

£ex tu/ioms. [murder, qisab, retaliation.] 

al-QAWI " The Strong.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xi. 69: “Thy 
Lord is the Strong, the Mighty." 

QAZA’ (vUi), pi. aqziyah. Lit. 
“ Consummating." (1) The office of a Qazi, 
or Judge. (2) The sentence of a Qazi. (3) 
Repeating prayers to make up for having 
omitted them at the appointed time. (4) 
Making up for an omission in religious duties, 
such as fasting, Ac. (5) The decree existing 
in the Divine mind <from all eternity, and the 
execution and declaration of a deoree at the 
appointed time. ■ (6) Sudden death. 

QAZF Lit. “Throwing 

at." Accusing a virtuous man or woman of 
adultery ; the punishment for which is eighty 
lashes, er, in the case of a slave, forty 
lashes. This punishment was established by 
a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
I Prophet's favourite wife, 'Ayishah, was ac- 
cost of improper intimacy with ^afwan 
Ibnu ’1-Mu*attil. Vide Qur'an, Suratu 'n- 
Nur (xxiv.), 4 ; “ But to those who accuse 
married persons of adultly and produce not 
four ^vitnesses, them shall ye scourge with 
four-score stripes." {JBidagah^ voL iL p. 58.) 
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QIBLAH(a«l). "Anytliineoppo. 

site." The direction in which all Mi^amma- 
dans mnot pray, whether in their public or in 
their prirate derotions, namely, towards 
MakkaEL It is established by the express in- 
junction of the Qur*in, contained in the 
Suratn 1-Bdqarah (ii.), 136-145 : — 

** Fools amon^ men will say. What has 
tamed them from their Qiblah on which 
they were agreed ? Say, God's is the east 
and the west. He guides whom He will unto 
the right path. Thus have we made you a 
middle nation to be witnesses against men, 
and that the apostle may be a witness against 
yon. We have not appointed the qiblah on 
which thou wert agreed, save that we might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
toms upon his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to those whom God doth guide. 
But God will not waste your faith, for verily 
God with men is kind and mercifuL Wo see 
thee often turnabout thy face in the heavens, 
but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shall like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosque, wherever ye be turn your 
faces towards it, for verily those who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not careless of that which ye 
do. And if thou ahouldst bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not follow your qiblah, nor do some 
of them follow the qiblah of the others ; and 
if thou followest their lusts after the know- 
ledge that has come to thee, then art thou of 
the evil-doers. Those whom we have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some one 
side to which they turn (in prayer), but do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Verily, 
God is mighty over all. From whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque ; for it is surely 
trpth from thy Lord, God is not careless 
about what ye do. And from whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque, and wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argument against you, save 
only those of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear me, and 1 will fulfil my 
favour to you ; perchanoe ye may be guided 
yet.” 

In explanation of these verses (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of Qiblah, al-Baizawl, the commen- 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always worshipped towards 
the Ka'bab ; but after the flight to al-Madi- 
nab, he was ordered by God to change his 
Qiblah towards a^~Stikhrah^ the rock at Jeru- 
salem on which the Tomple was formerly 
erected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen months after his arrival in 
al-Madinah, Muhammad longed once more to 
pray towards Makkah, and he besought the 
Lora to this effect, and then the instructions 
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were revealed, « Verily we have seen thee, 
turning thy face,” Ac., aa given above. (See- 
aUBaizavJiy in loco.') ' 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded aa **a trial of 
faith,” and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always the true Qiblah. But it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to see in this transac- 
tion a piece of worldly wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalalu 'd-dln as-Suyuti admits that the 
110th verse of the iind Surah — which reads r 

The east and the west is God’s, therefore 
whichever way ye turn is the face of God ” — 
has been abrogated by a more recent verse, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu- 
hammad’s mission there was no Qiblah at 
all. 

Major Osborne remarks in his Islam under 
the Arahsy p 58 : — 

“ There have been few incidents more dis- 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla from Jerusalem to Mekka. Had ho 
remained true to bis earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, 
not as enemios and destroyers. To all alike — 
Jews, Christiana, and Muhammadans — thero^ 
would have been a single centre of holiness 
and devotion ; but the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con- 
viction which was needed to enlarge and 
vivify the preceding religions. To the Jew 
he would have been a living witness that tho 
God who spake in times past to hCs fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds — the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to that 
of a God of nil men. 

** To the Christians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living and 
working pow'er, would have been a voice recal- 
ling them from their petty sectarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to the presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existence. It ceased to draw its authenticity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
which they knew only as an exterminator ; 
and the Muhammadan was condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as he remains true to his creed, he cannot 
participate in the onw’nrd march of men. 
The keystone of that creed is a black pebble 
in a heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
his faith, all the history of it, are so grouped 
round and connected with this stone, that 
were the odour of sanctity dispelled which 
surrounds it, the whole religion would inevit- 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
the position of the Mu.«ilim. He can only 
bate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a black stone 
in a barren wilderness, the heart and reaioo. 
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of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
have taken the similitude of the objects they 
reverence ; and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, seek 
in vain for anything to quicken there.” {Islam 
under the Arabs^ p. 58.) 

QIBTT ( Copt. Tbe Chris- 
tian descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos, a great city in Upper 
Egyi )t now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of MifthAmmad, Mfiriyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim history as Mariyatu ’1- 
Qibtiyah. [mduammad, wives of.] 

For an account of the manners and customs 
of the Coptic Christians, see Lane's Modem 
Egyptians. 

QIMAR (-jUi). Dice or any game 

at chance. It us foi bidden hy the Muham- 
madan religion. {Mishkdif book xvii. cb. ii 
pt. 2.) 

QINN (;:^). A slave, especially 

one born in the family and whose father and 
mother arc slaves. 

QINfAR A talent. A 

sum of money mentioned in the QurVin, Suiah 
ii. 67 : “ And of the people of the Book there 
arc some of them who if thou entrust them 
with a qintai give it back to you.” 

Muhammad Tahir, the author of the Muj 
mt*u U’Bitid)\ p. 173, says a qintai is a very 
largo sum of money. As much gold a.s will 
go into the hide of a cow ! or, according to 
J^hers, 4,000 dinars. Otheis say it is an un- 
limited sum, which implies a considerable 
amount of money. 

QIRA’AH (Solyi). Lit. Reading.” 

A term gi^n to the diiTcrent methods of 
reading the Qur’an. A science which is 
termed ‘//ma 't-Tqjwld. [qcr’an.] 

QIRAN (oV)* “ Conjunc- 

tion.” (1) The conjunction of two planets 
(2) Tbe performance of the Hajj and the 
*Umrab at the same time. 

QISAS (,jc»Uj). From qasas. Lit. 
“Tiacking the footsteps of an enemy.” The 
law of retaliation. The lex fahonis of the 
Mosaic law, w'lth the impoitant difference 
that in the Muslim law the next of kin can 
accept a money compensation for wilful 
murder. 

The subject of retaliation must be consi- 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and, ' secondly, as to retaliation in matters 
shDrt of life. ^ ^ 

(1) In occlusions affecting life, retaliation is 
incurred by wilfully killing a person whose 
blocd is under continual protection, such as 
a Muslim or a ZimmI, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary 
protection. A freeman is to be slain for a 
freeman, and a slave for a slave ; but accord- 
ing to Abu Hanifah, a freeman is to be slain 
for tho murdei: of a slave if the slave be the 
property of another, A Muslim is also slam 
for the murder of a zimmi, according to Abu 
Hamfob, but aish-Shafi*! disputes this, because 
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the Prophet said a Muslim is not to be| put to 
death for an infidel A man is slairi for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 
erson for one who is blind, infirm, dismem- 
ered, lame, or insane. A father is not to be 
slain for his child; because tho Prophet has 
said, “ Retaliation must not be executed upon 
the parent for his offspring”; but a child is 
slain for tho murder of his parent. A master 
is not slain for his slave, and if one of two 
partners in a slave kill such a slave, retalia- 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit tbe 
righlf of retaliating upon his parent, the reta- 
liation fails. Retaliation is to bo executed 
by tbe next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or sharp in.strument capable of inflicting a 
mortal wound. 

If a person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into water from which it 
is impossible to escape, retaliation, according 
to Abu Hanifah, is not incurred, but his two 
disciples maintain otbervriso. 

(2) Of letaliation short of life. If a person 
wilfully strike off the hand of another, his 
hand is to be struck off in return, because it 
is said in the Qur'an (Surah v. 49), ** There 
IS retaliation in case of wounds.” If a person 
strike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted in return. If a 
person strike another on the eye, so as to 
foice the member, with its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation-; it is impos- 
sible to preserve a perfect ^quality in extract- 
ing an eye. If, on the contrar}', the eye remain 
m Its place, but tbe faculty of seeing be de- 
stroyed, ictaliation is to be inflicted, as in this 
case equality may be effected by extinguish- 
ing the sight of the offender's corresponding 
eye with a hot iron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retaliation : for 
it IS said in the Qur’an, “ A tooth for a tooth.” 
(Suiah V. 49.) 

Retaliation is not to be inflicted in the case 
of breaking any bones except teeth, because 
it is impossible to observe an equality in 
other fractures. There is no retaliation, in 
offences short of life, between a man and a 
woman, a free person and a slave, or one slave 
and another slave ; but ash-Shafl'I maintaine 
that retaliation holds in these cases. Retalia- 
tion for parts of tbe body holds between a 
Muslim and an unbeliever, both being upon an 
equality between each other with respect to 
fines for the offences in question. 

If the oorresponding member of the 
maimer be defective, nothing more than re- 
taliation on that defective .member, or a 
fine ; and if such member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There is no retaliation for the tongue or 
tbe virile member. 

(3) Retaliation may he commuted for a sum 
of money. When tbe heirs of a murdered 
person enter into a composition with the mur- 
derer for a certain sum, retaliation is re- 
mitted, and the sum agl*eed to is due, to 
whatever amount. This is founded upon an 
express injunction of the Qur'^: “Where 
the heir of the mui'dered person is offered 
anything, by way of compensation, out of 
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propea^ of tke murderer, let him take ' 
it.** And Also in the Traditions, it is related 
that hluhammUd said {Mishkat, book xiv.): 
*'The heir of the murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
muTderer'a consent.” Moreover, it is main- 
tidntd by Muhammadan jurists that retalia- 
tion is phrely a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a 
compensation can be accepted which ' is 
advantageous to the heirs and also to the 
murderer. 

When a person who has incun-ed retalia- 
tion dies, the right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and consequently no fine is due from 
the murderer’s estate, [murder.] 

QISSIS Persian IcasMsh. 

A Christian presbyter or priest. The word 
occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah v. 85 : 
<• Thou shalt certainly find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say, * We 
are Christians.’ This because some of them 
are priests (^issisun) and monks {ruhbdn)^ and 
because they are free from pride.” 

QITFIR (^). Potiphar. Al- 

luded to in the Qur'an, Surah xii. 21, as “ the 
man from Egypt who had bought him ” 
(Joseph). Al-Baizawl, the commentator, says 
his name was Qitfir. 

QIYAM ((•'-?*). Lit, “ Standing.” 

(1) The standing in the Muhammadan 
prayers when the 3ubhdn^ the Ta^awitms, the 
Tasmiyahf the Fdtihahf and ceitain portions 
of the Qur’an, are recited, [praylr.] (2) 
Yaumu 'l^Qiydm^ the Day of Judgment. 

al-QIYAMAH Lif. “The 

Standing up. (1) The Day of Resurrection. 
[resurrection.] (2) The title of the Lxxvth 
Surah of the Qur’an. (3) The Sufis use the 
term in a spiritual sense for the state of a 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, “ stands up ” in a new life in God. 
(See *Abdu V-Razzaq’s Du t. of Sufi Terms.) 

QIYAS (cr*^)- Lit, “ To compare.” 

The fourth foundation of Islam, that is to say, 
the anological reasoning oi the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the Quran, Hadis, 
and Ijma*. 

There are four conditions of- Qiyds : (1) 
That the precept or practice upon which it is 
founded must be of common Qdmm) and not 
of special {khd^s) application ; (2) The cause 
Qillah) of the injunction must be known and 
understood; (3) The decision must be based 
upon either the Qur’an, the Hadis, or the 
Jjm&* ; (4) The decision arrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
iu the Qur’an and Hadis. 

Qjiyds is of two kinds, Qiyds-i-Ja/t, or evi- 
dent, and Qiyds-i-Khafi. or hidden. 

An example of Qjiydi-i-Jali is as follows : 
Wiiie is forbidden 4n the Qur’ftn under the 
itoid kJiflTnr^ which literally means anything 
intoxicating; ft is, therefore, evident that 
opium and all intoxicating drugs are also for- 
hiddea. 
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i}iyds•i^Khaft is seen in the following ex* 
ample In the ^adU it is enjoined that ono 
ghat in forty must be given to God. To 
some poor persons the money may be more 
acceptable ; therefore, the value of ttio goat 
may be given instead of the goat. 

QUBA’ A place three miles 

from al-Madinah, where the Prophet’s she- 
camel, al-Qaswa’ knelt down as she brought 
her master on his flight from Makkah, and 
where Muhammad laid the foundations of a 
mosque. This was the first place of public 
prayer in Islam. Muhammad laid tho first 
brick with his javelin, and marked out tbe 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque which 
13 mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah ix. 109 : — 

There is a mosque founded from its first 
day in piety. More worthy is it that thou 
enter therein : therein are men who aspire 
to purity, and God loveth tho purified.’- 

It is esteemed the fourth mosque in rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, al-Madinah, 
and Jeiusalom, and* tradition relates that the 
Prophet said one prayer in it was equal to a 
a lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. [umrab.] 
Captain Burton says : — 

** It w’as originally a square building of 
very small size; Osman enlarged it in tho 
direction of the minaret, making it sixty-six 
cubits each way It is no longer ^ mean and 
decayed ' as in Burckhaidt’s time. The Sul- 
tan Abdel Hamid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structure of cut stone, whose crenelles 
make it look more like a place of defence 
than of prayer. It has, however, no preten- 
sions to grandeur. The minaret is of Turkish 
shape. To the south, a small and narrow 
Riwak {riwdq)^ or raised hypo-style, with un- 
pretending columns, looks out northwards 
upon a little open area simply sanded over ; 
and this is the whole building.'' 

al-QUDDOS " The 

Holy.'’ One of the ninety-nine names of God. 
It occurs in tho Qur'an, Surah lix. 23 : “ He 
is God be'^idc whom there is no deity, the 
King, the HolyT 

QUDRAH Power. Omni- 

potence. One of the attributes of God. 
al’Quclratu 'Uha(wd\ The sweet cake of God. 
i.e. The manna of Israel. Th u wpord Q/udrah 
does not occur in the Qur’an. 

QUNCTU 'L-WITR 

A special supplication said after the Wttr 
prayers, or, according to some, after the 
morning prayers. It was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for the liberation of 
his friends and for the desti;uction of his 
enemies. 

For tbe different forms of supplication, see 
Miskkdtf book iv. chapters xxxvi. and xx^vii 

The following as tbe one usually recited . 

0 God ! direct me amongst those to whom 
Thou hast shown the right road, ^nd keep mo 
in safety from tho calamities of this world and 
the next, and love me amoMSt those Thou 
hast befriended. Increase Thy favours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou canet order at Thy will, and canst not 
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be ordered. Verily none are ruined that Thou 
befriendeat, nor are any made great with 
whom Thou art at enmity.*' 

QURAISH The Arabian 

tribe from which Muhammad was descended, 
and of which his grandfather, ‘Al)du M-Mut- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe occu- 
pies a very prominent place in the Qur un 
and in Muhammadan history. In the Tradi- 
tions, a special section is set apart for a 
record of the sayings of the Prophet regard- 
ing the good qualities of this tribe. 

Muhammad is related to have said : “ Who- 
soever wishes for the destruction of the 
Quraish, him may Ood destroy.” 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet said, 
**The office of Khalifah should be in the 
Quraish as long as there are two persons left 
in the tribe, one to be i ulcr and the other to 
be ruled.” (iWiA’AJtdr, book xxiv. c. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkab, is always 
of the Quraish tribe, but ever since the ex- 
tinction of the Abbaside l^nllfahs, the Sul- 
tans of Turkey have hold the office of Khali 
fah, who are not of this tube, [khalifah ] 

For ail account of the Quiaish, lefcr to Sii 
William Muir's Life of .\1ahomet. vol i. Intio 
cxcv. See also aiticle arabia 

Muhammad Tahir, in hia Majma u 
vol. ii., p. 133, says Qwoi^/i is the name of a 
great marine monster which preys on fish, 
and .was given to this tribe on account of its 
strength and impoitance amongst the tribes 
of Arabia. is the title of the cvith 

Surah of the Qur'an. 

QURAIZAH A tribe of 

Jews located near al-Madinah in the time of 
Muhammad. The} at lirst piofebscd to sup- 
port his mission, but aftcrw'aids became dis- 
affected The Prophet asserted that he had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete massacre of the men took 
place, and the women and children were taken 
captive. The event is referred to at length 
m the xzxiiird Surah of the Qur'An. 

Sir William Muir thus records the event : — 

" The men and women were penned up for 
the night in separate yards ; they were sup- 
plied with dates, and spent the night in 
prayer, repeating passages from thoir Scrip- 
tures, and exhorting one another in constancy. 
During the night graves or trenches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of the men were 
dug in the chief market-place of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma- 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies of five or six at a 
time. Each company was made to sit down 
by the brink of the trench destined for its 
grave, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they ^ere thus led out, and butchered in cold 
blood, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone wae put to death. It, was she who 
threw the millstone from the battlements. 
For Zoheir, an aged Jew, who had saved 
some of bis allies of the Bani Aus in the 
'battle of Boith, Thibit interceded and pro- 


cured a pardon, including the freedom of his 
family and reatoiation of his property. ‘But 
whut hath become of all our chiefs,— of Kab, 
of Huwey, of OzzAl, the son of Samuel?' 
asked the old man. As one after another he 
named the leading chiefs of his tube, be le- 
ceived to each inquiry the same reply,— they 
had all been slam already. ' Then of what 
use IS life to me any longer? Leave me not 
to that bloodthirsty man who has killed all 
that aie dear to me in cold blood. But slay 
me also, I entreat thee Here, take my 
sword, it IS sbaip, stnku high and hard.' 
Thabit lefuscd, and gave him over to another, 
who, under All’s oiders, beheaded the aged 
man, but attended to his last lequest in ob- 
taining fieedom for his family When Ma- 
homet was told of hia saying. ' Slay me also, 
that 1 may go to my home and join those 
that hav'o preceded me,' he answered, * Yea, 
he shall join them in the fire of hell ? ’ 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenched 
the market-place with the blood of eight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the eaith to be smoothed over their re* 

I main^, Mahomet leturned from the horrid 
spectacle to solace himself with the charmi 
of Rihuna, whose husband and all whose 
male relatives had just perished in the mas- 
sacre He invited her to be hia wife, but 
she declined, and chose to remain (as, indeed, 
having refused marriage, she had no alter- 
native) bis slave or concubine. She also de- 
chned the summons to conversion, and cpn* 
tinued in the Jewish faith, at which the Pro- 
phet was much concerned. It is said, how- 
cvei. that she afterward^ embraced Isl&m. 
She lived with Mahomet till his death. 

“ The booty was divided into four classes — 
lands, chattels, cattle, and slaves; and Ma- 
homet took a' fifth of each. There were 
(besides httle children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand captives ; from 
his share, of these, Mahomet made certain 
presents to his friends of slave girls and 
female servants. The rest of the women and 
children he sent to be sold among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses and 
arms ; for be kept steadily in view the advan- 
tage of raising around him a body of efficiant 
horse.” (Life of Mahomet^ vol. iil p. 276.) 

QUR'AN Th® sabred book 

of the Mnl^mmadans, and believed by them 
to be the inspired word of Ood. It ia, written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Qiur'dn is derived from the 
Arabic Q/ara\ whioh occun at the oommence- 
ment of Sfirah xcv., whioh 'is said to have 
been the first chapter revealed to Muham- 
mad, and has the same meaning as the 

Heb. kdra, “to read,” or “to recite," 

which is frequently used in Jeremiah' xxxvi., 
as well as in other places in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is, therefore, equivalent to the 

Heb. mikrdf rendered in Nehemiah 

viii. 8, “ the reading." It js the title given 
to the Muhammadjm Scriptures whieh are 
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fUaally appealed to and ^oted from as a/- 
‘Ol^Mapdy the ** Glorious Qur’an”; 
jo/- Qur'an <asi^-jSAar^, the ** Noble Qur'an”; 
and Is also called the Furqdn^ << Disfin- 
guisher ” ; Kaldmu Hlah, the Word of God *' ; 
and jd-Kitdbt the Book.” ^ 

According to Jalalu ’d-dln as-Suyutif in 
his Itqdn, p. 117, the Qur'an is distinguished 
in the tent of the book by the following 
fifty-five special titles 


1. Al^Kitdh 

The Book. 

2. Al-Mubxn 

The Enlightener. 

3. Al~(lu?dn 

The Reading. 

4. AUKarwi 

The Good. 

5. Al~Kaldm 

The Word. 

6. AhBurhdn . 

The Proof. 

7. An-Nur 

The Light. 

k Al~Hudd 

The Guidance. 

9. Ar*RdbMah . 

The Mercy. 

10. AUFurqdn . 

The Distinguisber. 

11. Ash-Shifd . 

The Health. 

12. Al-Mu'i^iah . 

The Sermon. 

18. Ai-Zikr 

The Reminder. 

14. Al-Mubdrak . 

The Blessed. 

15. Al-^Ah , 

The Lofty. 

16. Al-Hikmah , 

The Wisdom. 

17. AUlSakim 

The Philosopher. 

18. .ii/-^uAat7»tn 

The Preserver. 

19. Al-Mu^addiq , 

The Establisher of 
Truth. 

20. AUHahl . . 

The Rope. 

21. A9-§irdtu 

The Straight Path. 

tagim. 

22. Al^Qfliyim . 

The Strvng. 

28. Al-Qaulu %Fa9l • 

The Distinguishing 
Speech. 

24. An - Nahdu 

The Exalted News. 

*A^\m. 

25. Al * Haeanu 7* 

The Good Saying. 

Hadis. 

26. Al-Masdni . 

The Repetition. 

27. AUMutashdhih » 

The Uniform. 

28. At~Tanz\l 

The Revelation. 

29. Ar-i2uA 

The Spint. 

30. Al-Wahy 

The Inspiration 

81. AU'Araoi 

The Arabic 

82. Al-Basffir . • 

The Enlighten- 
ment. 

33. Al-Baydn 

The Explanation. 

34. Al-*Ilm . 

The Knowledge. 

85. Al-Haqq 

36. Al^Hddi • 

The Truth. 

The Guide. 

37. AW^ab 

38. At~Tazkirah, 

The Wonderful. 

The Exhortation. 

39. Al - * Urwatu 

The Firm Handle. 

Wufod. 

40. Af-Sidq 

The Righteous. 

41. AUAdl. 

The Justice. 

42. Al-Amr. 

The Order. 

43. Al-Munddi , 

The Preacher. 

44. AGBushrd 

The Glad Tidings. 

45. Al-Majid 

46. Az-Zdi>wr 

The Exalted. 

The Psalm. 

47. Al-Bashlr . 

The Herald of Glad 

f 

Tidings. 

48. An^Naiir 

The Warner. 

49. Al-^Aziz 

The Mighty. 

50. Al-Batdab 

The Message. 

31. Al^Qpzap 

The NaiTative. 
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52. As^Suhuf .. . The Pamphlets 

53. Al-Mulcayramah . The Excellent. 

5l. Al-Mnr/uUih . The Exslted. 

55. Al-Mutdharah . The Purifiod. 

/. — The Inspiration of the Qur'dn. 

According to Abu Hanlfah, the great 
Sunni Imam, the Qur’an is eternal in its 
original essence. Ho says, “ The Qur’an is 
the Word of God, and is His inspired Word 
and Revelation. It is a necessary attribute 
(sijah) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re- 
membered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created,, 
for these are the works of man, but Gods 
word is uncreated {ghairu ''l-majMuq). Its 
words, its writing, its letters, and its verses, 
are for the necessities of man, for its moaning 
is arrived at by their use, but the Woid of 
God is fixed in the essence (sdT) of God, and 
he who says that the word of God im created 
is an infidel.’’ (See Kitdbu l-Wa^iyah. 
p. 77.) 

Muhammadans believe the Qur’an to hare 
been wiitten by “the hands of noble, righ- 
teous scribes,” mentioned in the Surata 
*Abasa (Ixxx.) 15, and to ha\c been sent 
down to the lo^^osl heaven complete, from 
whence it was revealed from time to time 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabiiol. [g.v- 

BRIEL.] 

There is, however, only one distinct iissei- 
lion in the Qur'an of Gabriel having been thi> 
medium of inspiration, namely, Suratu *1- 
Baqarah (ii,), 91; and this occuis in a Mcdi- 
nah Surah revealed about seven years aftcu 
the Prophet's rule had been established. In 
the Suratu ’sh-bhu‘ara’ (xxvi.), 193, the 
Qur’an is said to have been given by the 
liuhu'l-Atmn^ or “Faithful Spirit”; and in 
the Suratu ’n-Najm (liii.), 5, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by the Shadidu 
U‘Quwd, or “ One teiriblc in power”; and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration i^ 
generally spoken of as “an angel” {malak). 
It is, therefore, not quite certain thiough 
what agency ^uhammad believed himself to 
be inspired of God, the Holy Spirit or the 
angel Gabriel. 

According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. ‘Ayisbuh, 
one of the Prophet's wives, relates {MiMdtf 
xxiv. 6) : — 

“ The first revelatiojis which the Prophet 
received were m true dreams ; and he never 
dreamt but it came to pass ap regularly as 
the dawn of day After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in u cave in Mount HiuV and wor* 
ship there day and night. He would, when* 
ever ho wished, return to his family atM.ik- 
kah, and then go back again, taking with 
him the necessaries of life. Thus he conti* 
nued to return to Khadijah from time to 
time, until one day the revelation came down 
to him, and the angel (Arabic malak, Heb. 
nialaHhf an angel ; a prophet a name of 
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office, not of nature [See Wilson’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, p. 13]} came to him and said, ' Read ' 
(iqra'); but the Prophet said, *I am not a 
reader.’ And the Prophet related that he (i.e. 
the angel) took hol'd of me and squeezed me 
as much us I could bear, and he then let me 
go and said again, * Read I ’ And I said, * I 
am not a reader.' Then he took hold of me 
a second time, and squeezed me as much as I 
could bear, and then let mo go, and said, 
^Readl’ And I said, *1 am not a reader.’ 
Then ho took hold of me a third time and 
squeezed me as much as I could bear, and 
said ; — 

“ ‘ Read ! in the name of Thy Lord who 
created ; 

Created man from a clot of blood in the 
womb. 

Read ! for thy Lord is the most bene- 
ficent. 

Ho hath taught men the use of the 
pen ; 

He hath taught man that which he 
kno\^cth not.’ 

{These me the Jirst five verses of the xcvith 
JSurah of the Qur'an. The other verses of the 
Surah heinq nj a hitc) date.) 

“Then the Prophet r^eated the word^, 
himself, and \Mtli his licaiT tiombling he re- 
turned (i e. from liira’to Makkali) to Khadl- 
jah, and said, ‘Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear wab dih])cllcd, and be told Khadiiab 
whatahnd passed, and he said: • Venlv. I 
was afraid I ‘should hare died.’ Then Kha- 
dijah said, ‘ No. it will not be so. I swear by 
God, Ho nmII never make you melancholy oi 
sad. Foi verily you arc kind to your rela- 
tives, you speak the ti nth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the aftlictions of the 
people, you spend m good works what j"ou 
gam in trade, you are hosintable, and you 
assist your fellow men.' After this Khadiiali 
took the Prophet to Waraijah, who was the 
son of her uncle, and she said to him, ‘ 0 son 
of my uncle ! hear what your bi other’s 
son says.’ Then Waraqali said to the Pro- 
phet, ‘0 son of my bi other! what do vou 
see ? ’ Then the Prophet told Waiaqah what 
he saw, and Waraqali said, ‘ That is the 
Namus [namus] which God sent to Moses.’ 
‘Ayishah also relates that Haris ibn Hishaiii 
Asked the Prophet, ‘ How did the revelation 
come to you ? ’ and the Prophet said, ' Some- 
times like the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in the shape of a man.’ ” 

According to ‘Ayishah’s statement, the 
Sfiratu ’l-‘Alaq (xevi.) was the first portion 
of the Qur’an lovealed ; but it is more pro- 
bable that the poetical Sfiiabs, m which there 
is no express declaration of the prophetic 
office, or of a divino commission, wcic com- 
posed at an cai her ponod.' Internal cxidence 
would assign the earliest date to the Suiahs 
Az-Zalzalah (xcix.), al-'A^r (ciii.), al-‘Adiyat 
(c.), and al-Fatihah (i.), which are rather the 
utterances of a .searcher after truth than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Although the Qur’an now appears as one 
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book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
•made known to the Prophet in one and the 
same manner. 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, quoting 
from the Muddriju *n~Nubuwah, p. 609, giTes 
the following as some of the modes of inspi- 
ration 

“ 1. It is recorded on the authority of ’A'ye- 
sha, one of Muhammad’s wives, that a bright- 
ness like the brightness of the morning came 
upon the Prophet. According to some com- 
mentators, this brightness remained sis 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, mado 
known the will of God. 

“ 2. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of tho 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace- 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with 
regard to the abode of the soul of Gabriel 
when he assumed tho bodily form of DahiaE. 
At times, the angelic nature of Gabriel over- 
came Muhammad, who was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap- 
pened when the revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabiiel was one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro- 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, who, in such case, having assumed a 
human form, proceeded to deliver t^itf mes* 
sage. 

“ 3. Tho Prophet heard at times the noiso 
of the tinkling of a bell. To him alone was 
known tho meaning of the sound. He alono 
could distinguish in, and through it, tho 
words which Gabriel wished him to under- 
stand. The effect of this mode of >Yahi 
( Wahif) was more marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. When his car caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitated 
On the coldest day, tho perspiration, lil^c 
beads of silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brightness of his countenance 
gave place to a ghastly hue, whilst the way 
in which be bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he 
was passing. If liding, the camel on which 
he sat would fall to the ground. Tho 
Prophet one day, when reclining with hi-i 
head on the lap of Zeid, heard the well- 
known sound : Zeid, too, knew that some- 
thing unusual was happening, for so heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
tho weight. 

“ 4. At the time of the Mi’raj, or night 
ascent into heaven, God spoke to the Pro- 
phet without the intervention of an angel. 
It is a disputed point whether the'face of tho 
Lord was veiled or not. 

“5. God sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his hands on the Prophet’s shoul- 
ders made known his will. 

“6. Twice, angels harini^ each six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from Qo<L 

“ 7. Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, so inspired the heai-t of the Prophet; 
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that the wordahe nttared under ita influenoe ' 
were the words of Ck)d: This is tedinioally 
eaUed Skh (Ilqi*), and is by aome supposed 
to be the d^ee of inspiration to which the 
Traditions. belong. (See as-Suvutis Itqan^ 
^108.) 

Abore all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error ; if, by any chance, he 
had made a wrong deduction from any pre- 
Tious revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to 
a science of abrogation, according to which 
some verses of the Qurdn abrogate others. 
Muhammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-point more than once, and thus it be- 
came necessary to annul earlier portions of 
his revelation, [mansukh.] 

** Thus in various ways was the revelation 
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made known to Muhammad. At first there 
seems to have been a season of doubt, the 
dread lest after all it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there fa a joyousness in his utterances as he 
swears by heaven and earth, by Ood and 
xnan ; but more often the visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition says:— He roared 
like a csmel, the sound as of bells well-nigh 
rent his heart in pieces.” Some strange 
power moved him, his fear was uncontrol- 
lable. For twenty years or more the revela- 
tions came, a direction dn things of heaven 
and of earth, to the Prophet as the spiritual 
guide of all men, to the Warrior-Chief, as 
the founder of political unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 



IL—’Tke Collation oj the Qur^an. 

The whole book was not arranged until 
after Muhammad’s death, but it is believed 
that the Prophet himself divided the Surahs 
[lUBaB] and gave most of them their present 
titles, which are chosen from aome word 
which occurs in the chapter. The following 
is the account of ^ the collection and arrange- 
ment of the Qur’in, as it stands at present, 


as given in traditions recorded by al-Bukhdri 
(see $ahth V-Bukidri, Arabic ea, p. 746.) . 

Zaid ibn S&bit relates * Abu Bakr sent 
a person to me, and called me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people df Tama- 
mah ; and 1 went to him, and ^XJmar was 
with hfan ; and Abu Bakr sai^ to mej *Umar 
came to me and said, ' Verily a great many 
of the readers bf the OnPin were slain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Taml- 
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mah ; and really 1 am afraid that if the 
slaughter should be great, much will be lost i 
from the Qur’an, because every person te- | 
members something of it ; and, verily, I see | 
it advisable for you to order the Qur’an to | 
be collected into one book.’ 1 said to *Umar, 

* How can I do a thing which the Prophet has 
not done? ’ He said, ‘ 1 swear by Qod, this 
collecting of the Qur’an is a good thing.’ 
And *Umar used to be constantly returning 
to me and saying : * You must collect the 
Qur’an,’ till at length God opened my breast 
80 to do, and I saw what *Umar had been 
advising.' And Zaid ibn Sdbit says that, 

‘ Abu Bakr said to me, “ You are a young 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of 
forgetfulness, negligence, or perfidy; and, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet his 
instructions from above; then look for the 
Qur'an in every place and collect it.’ I said, 

“ I swear by God, that if people had ordered 
me to carry a mountain about from one place 
to another, it would not bo heavier upon me 
than the order which Abu Bakr has given for 
collecting the Qur’an." 1 said to Abu Bakr, 
How do you do a thing which the Prophot of 
God did not ? ” He said, “ By God, this col- 
lecting of the Qur’an is a good act.’’ And he 
used perpetually to return to me, until God 
put it into my heart to do the thing which the 
heart of Abu Bakr had been set upon. Then 
I sought for the Qur’an, and collected it from 
the leaves of the date, and white stones, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
I found the last part of the chapter entitled 
Taiiha (Repentance), with Abu Khuzaimah 
al-Ansari, and with no other person. These 
leaves were in the possession of Abu Bakr, 
until God caused him to die ; after which 
^Umar had them in his life-time ; after that, 
they remained with his daughter, Hafsah ; 
after that, * Usman compiled them into one 
book.’ 

“ Anas ibn Mali|i relates : * Huzaifah came 
to *Usmun, and be had fought with the people 
of Syria in the conquest of Armenia ; and had 
fought in Azurbaijan, with the people of al- 
Hraq, and he was shocked at the different 
ways of people reading the Qur’an. And Hu- 
zaifah said to *Usman, 0 ‘Usman, assist this 
people,' before they differ in the Book of God, 
just as the Jew's and Christians differ in their 
books." Then ‘Usman sent a person to Haf- 
sah, ordering her to send those poi'tions 
which she had, and Ba 5 'ing, “ I shall have a 
number of copies of them taken, and will then 
return them to you." And Hafsah sent the 
portions to ‘Usman, and ‘Usman ordered Zaid 
ibnSabit,Ansari,and Abdu’llah ibn az-Zubair, 
and Sa‘i(i i'in Al‘as, and ‘Abdu ’r- Rahman ibn 
al^llaris ibn Hishdm ; and these w'ere all of 
the Quraish tribe, except Zaid ibn Sdbit and 
'Usman. And he said to the three Quraish- 
ites, " When you and Zaid ibn-Sabit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the Qur’an, 
then do ye write it in the Quraish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of 
any tribe but theirs.’’ Then they did as 
'Usman had ordered; and when a number of 
eopies had been taken, 'Uamau returned the 
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leaves to Hafsah. And 'Usman sent a copy 
to every quarter of the countries of Islfim, 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, and 
Ibn Shahab said, “^arljah, son of Zaid ibn 
Sdbit, informed me, saying, ' I could not find 
one verse when 1 was writing - the Qur’an, 
which, verily, I heard from the Prophet; 
then 1 looked for it, and found it with ^u- 
zaimah, and entered it into the Suratu ’1- 
Ahzdb.’ ’’ 

This recension of the Qur’an produced by 
the Khalifah 'Usman has been handed down 
to us unaltered; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a teat. 

Sir William Muir remarks in bis Life of 
Mahomet : — 

" The original copy of the first edition was 
obtained from Haphsa’s (Hafsah) depository, 
and a careful recension of the whole set on 
foot. In case of difference between Zaid and 
his coadjutors, the voice of the latter, .as 
demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, was 
to preponderate ; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in 
which the Prophet had given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the em- 
1 pire, and the previously existing copies were 
I all, by the Caliph’s command, committed to 
the fiames. The old original was returned 
eo Haphsa’s custody. 

" The recension of Othm^n ('Usman) has 
boen handed down to us unaltered. So care- 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance , — vre 
might almost say no vanations at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Goran scat- 
tered throughout the vast bounds of the em- 
pire of Islam. 

" Contending and embittered factions, taking 
their rise in the murder of Othmin himseS 
withm a quarter of a century from the death 
of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but one Corftn has been 
current amongst them ; and the consenta- 
neous use by them all in every age up to the 
present day of the same Scripture, is an irre- 
fragable proof that we have now before us 
I the very text prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph. There is probably in the 
world no other work which, has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a text." The 
various readings arp wonderfully few in num- 
ber, 'and are chiefiy confined to differences 
in the vowel points and diacritical signs. 
But these marks were invented at a lat^r 
date. 

“ They jdid not exist at ^ all in the early 
copies, and cun hardly be said to affect the 
text of Othm&n. Since, then, we possess the 
undoubted text of Othmfin’s recension, it re- 
mains to be inquired whether that text was 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakr’s edi- 
tion, with the simple reconcilement of unim- 
portant variations. There is the fullest 
ground for believing ^at it was so. No 
early or trustworthy traditions throw suspi- 
cion of tampering with the Cor&n in order to 
support his own claims upon OthmflO. The 
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Sheefths (ShPalis)* of later timee, indeed, 
pretend that Othxndn left out certain Saras or 

C ages which faTonrc^d Ali. But this is 
edible. He could not possibly hare done 
so without it being observed at the time ; and 
it cannot bp imagined that Ali and his fol- 
lowers (not to mention the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the Gorfto 
as the word of Ood, would have permitted 
such a proceeding. 

*' In support of this position, the following 
arffuments may be adduced. First: When 
Othmdn’s 'edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity of 
Islftm was still complete and unthreatened. 
All’s pretensions were as yet undeveloped. 
No suJficient object can, therefore, be assigned 
for the perpetration by Othmftn of an ofTence 
whioh Moslems regard as one of the blackest 
dye. ^cond: On the other hand, Ali, fronr 
the very commencement of Othm&n’s reign, 
hsd an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph, to 
storm his palace in the heart of Medina, and 
io put an end to his life. Gan we conceive 
t^t these men would have remained quiet, 
wheu the very evidence of their leader's 
superior claims was being openly expunged 
from the book of Ood. Third : At the time 
of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Cor&n, as originally deli- 
vered, by heart; and of the supposed pas- 
sages favouring Ali — had any ever existed — 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the hands of his family and followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion. Fourth : The party of Ali shortly after 
assumed an independent attitude, and he 
himself succeeded to the Caliphate. Is it 
possible that either Ali, or his party, when 
thus arrived at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated Gor&n — mutilated expressly to 
destroy his claims Yet we find that they 
used the same Gor&n as their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

** The insurgents are indeed said to have 
made it one of their complaints against 
Othmftn that he had caused a new edition 
to be made of the Gorftn, and had committed 
all the old copies to the flames ; but these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un- 
authorised and sacreligious. No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 
is a^ltogether an after-thought of the modern 
Sh^as. 

“ We may, then, safely conclude that 0th- 
mftn’s recension was, what it professed to be, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr’s edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, and possibly a more uniform arrange- 


4 Haydtu 'I-Qulub, leaf 420 : The Ansars were 
o^^ned to oppose the claims of the family of 
Muhammad, and this was the reason why the 
other wretches took the office of Khalifah bv 
force. After thus treating one Khalifah of God, 
they then mutilated and changed the other Kha- 
Utah, which is the book of God." 


ment of its parts, — ^but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

u The most important question yet remains, 
viz. WAetAer Aou Bakr's edition woe itselj 
an authentic and eoniplete collection of Maho- 
met*8 Revelations, The following considera' 
tions warrant the belief that it was authentic 
and, in the main, as complete as at the time 
was possible. 

“ First . — yie have no reason to doubt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho- 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the OdJftn. His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet' person, conspicuous for the 
last twenty yea at of his life, and his simple, 
consistent, and unambitious deportment as 
Galiph, admit no othor supposition. Firmly 
behoving the revelations of his friend to be 
the revelations of God himself, his first object 
would be to secure a pure and complete tran- 
script of them. A similar argument applies 
with almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mass 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
employed la the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would bo- influenced by the same earnest 
desire to reproduce the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord.'' And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sup- 
posed ^\ord of God. The Gorftn it.self con- 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to * fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that which Ho had revealed. Such an 
action, represented as the very worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the Hrst 
Moslems, in the early ardour of their fditli 
and love, would have dared to contemplate. 

“Second. — The compilation was made 
within two years of Mahomet’s death. Wo 
have seen that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart ; that 
every Moslem treasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory ; and that there were 
ofiicial Reciters of it, for public worship and 
tuition, in all countries to which Islftm ex- 
tended. These foimcd an unbroken link 
between the Revelation fresh from Mahomet's 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus the 
people were not only sincere and fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the Gorftn; 
they were also in possession of ample means 
for I'ealising their desire, and for /.eating the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume 
placed in their hands by Abu Bakr. 

“Third. — A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts 
which existed in Mahomet’s life-time, and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
the Gorftn was compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of all who could rend. 
And ns we know that the compilation of Abu 
Bakr pame into immediate and unquestioned 
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tiBe, it ifl reasonable to concliule thnt it em- I 
brncod and corresponded with every extant 1 
fragment, and therefore by common consent, 
euperseded them. We boar of no fi-n^ments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any that did'ered from 
the received edition. Had any such been 
discoverable, they would undoubtedly have 
been preserved and noticed in those tradi- 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutest and most trivial acts* and sayings of 
the Prophet. 

« Fourth. — The contents and the arrange- 
ment of the Cor&n speak forcibly for its 
Authenticity. All the fragments that could 
possibly be obtained have with artless sim- 
licity been joined together. The patchwork 
ears no marks of a designing genius or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverence of the compilers, and proves Ihat 
they dared no more than simply collect the 
sacred fragments and place them in juxta- 
position. Hence the interminable repetitions ; 
the palling reiteration of the same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines hence, scriptural stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with little verbal variation ; hence the per- 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasms between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi- 
dent faithfulness entered in the Gorkn. Not 
less undisguised are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve- 
lations. The editor plainly contented him- 
jself with compiling and copying out in a con- 
tinuous form, but with scrupulous accuracy, 
the fragmentary materials within his reach. 
He neither ventured to select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con- 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
-discreditable appearances. Thus we possess 
every internal guarantee of confidence. 

“But it may be objected,— if the text of 
Abu Bakr’s Coriln was pure and universally 
received, how came it to be so soon corrupted, 
and to require, in consequence of its varia- 
tions, an extensive recension? Tradition 
does not afford sufficient light to determjpo 
the* cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the 
older fragmentary transcripts which re- 
mained in the possession of the people ; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and tho different modes of pro- 
nunciation and orthography; or they may 
have sprung up naturally in the already vast 
domains of %lfLm, before strict uniformity 
was officially enf(frced. It is sufficient for us 
to know that in Othm&n’s revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of the first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos- 
sess a text the same as that which Mahomet 
himself gave forth and used.” of Ma~ 

hornet^ new ed., p. 557 et seqq.) 

The various readings (qira^ah) in the Qur’an 
nre not such as are usually understood by 
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tho term in English authors, but different 
dialects of the Arabic language. Ibn ‘Abbae 
says the Prophet said, “ Gabriel taught mo 
to read the Qur’an in ono dialect, and when 
I recited it he taught me to recite it in 
another dialect, and so on until the number 
of dialects increased to seven.” {Mishkat^ 
book ii. ch. ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the leading 
tribes to have a Qur’an in their own dialect ; 
for ‘Abdu *1-Haqq says, “ The Qur’an was first 
revealed in tho dialect of the Quaraish, which 
was tho Prophet’s native tongue ; but when 
tho Prophet saw that the people of other 
tribes recited it with difficulty, then ho ob- 
tained permission from God to extend it» 
currency by allowing it to be recited id alt 
the chief dialects of Arabia, which were 
seven : — Quraish, Taiy, Hawa2in, Yaman, 
$aqif, Huzail, and Banu Tamim. Every one 
of these tribes accordingly read the Qur’an 
in its own dialect, till the time of 'Usman, 
when these differences of reading were pro- 
hibited.” 

These seven dialects are called in Arabid 
SahaHu AljLruf and in Persian Haft 
Qird'dt. 

111. — The Dimsions of the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an, which is written in the Arabic 
language, is divided into: Harf Kalimak, 
.lya/i, Surah t Ruku\ liisf Suli,Juz\ 

Manzal. 

1. Harf (pi. Huriif)^ Letters; of which 
there are said to be 323,671, or according to 
some authorities, 338,606. 

2. Kulimah (pi. /va/iwtdf), Words ;'iof which 
there are 77,934, or, according to some writers, 
79,934. 

3. Ayah (pi. Aydt), Verses. Ayah (Heb. 

^ word which signifies “sign.” It 
was used by Muhammad for short sections or 
verses of his supposed revelation. The divi- 
sion of verses differs in different editions of 
tho Arabic Qur’an. The number of verses in 
the Arabic QurTins are recorded after the 
title of the Surah, and the verses distinguished 
in the tc.xt by a small cypher or circle. The 
early readers of tho Qur’an did not agree as 
to the original position of these circles, and 
so it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(a) Kiifah verses. The Readers in the city 
of al-Kufah say that they followed the custom 
of 'All. Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6,239 verses. 

(5) Basrah verses. Tho Readere of al- 
Basrah follow 'Asim ibn Hajjaj, it Compa- 
nion. They reckon 6,204. 

(c) Shdmi verses. The Readers in Syria 
^hum) followed 'Abdu ’llah ibn* *Umar, a 
Companion. They reckon 6,225 verses. 

(d) Makkah verses. According to this 
an’angement, there are 6,'219 verses. 

(e) Madinah verses. This way of reading 
contains 6,211 verses. 

4. Surah .(pi. Suwar)^ Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, Bnt which. 
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is now used exclusively for the ohapters of 
the Qur*^, which are one hundred and four- 
teen in number. These chapters are called 
after some word which occurs in the text, and, 
if the Traditions are to be trusted, they were 
so named by Muhammad himself, although the 
verses of their respective SQrahs were un- 
doubtedly arranged after his death, and some- 
times with little regard to their sequence. 
Muslim doctors admit that the Kh alifah 'Us- 
tnfln arranged the chapters in the order in 
which they now stand in the Qur’an. 

The Siirahs of the Muhammadan Qur’an 
are similar to the forty-three divisions of 
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the Law amongst the Jews known as 
Sidarimt or •* orders.” These were 

likewise named after a word in the seotion, 
e,g. The first is Bereshith, the second Noah» 
&o. (See Buxtorf’s 7Y6enaff, p. 181.) 

Each Surah of the Qur’&zi, with the eacep* 
tion of the izth, begins with the words-* 

" In the name of the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate.” 

The Surahs, as they stand in Arabic edi- 
tions of the Qur'an, are as follows 


Ko. 

Title of SOiah. 

Meaning in Bni^ta. 

The 

According 
to Jolalu 
'd-din 

Chronologica 

According 
to Rev. 

J. M. 
Bodwell. 

1 Order. 

According to 
Sir W.Mulr. 

1 

Fatihah 

Preface . . 


uncertain 

8 

6 

2 

Baqarah 

Cow 

... ... 

86 

91 

uncertain 

3 

Alu 'Imrin 

Family of 'Imran 

88 

97 

A. II. 2 to 10 

4 

ffisi' 

Women ... 


91 

100 

uncertain 

6 

Ma'idah 

Table ... 


112 

114 

A.B. 6 to 10 

6 

An'am 

Cattle ... 


64 

89 

81 

7 

A'raf 

Arai 

v«e 

38 

87 

91 

8 

Anfai 

Spoils ... 


87 

95 

A.R. 2 

9 

Taubah 

Repentance 


113 

113 

The laste 

10 

Yunus 

Jonah ... 


50 

84 

79 

11 

Hud 

Hud ... 


51 

75 

78 

12 

Yusuf 

Joseph ... 


52 

77 

77 

13 

Ra'd 

Thunder 


95 

90 

89 

14 

Ibrahim 

Abraham 


71 

76 

80 

15 

Hijr 

Hijr ... 


53 

57 

62 

16 

Nahl 

Bee 


69 

73 

88 

17 

Banu Israel . 

Children of Israel 

49 

67 

87 

18 

Kahf 

Cave 



68 

69 

69 

19 

Maryam 

Mary 


43 

68 

68 

20 

Ta Ha 

TaHa ... 


44 

55 

75 

21 

Ambiya' 

Prophets 


1 72 

65 

86 

22 

H.jj 

Pilgrimage 



1 103 

107 

85 

23 

Mu’minhn 

Believers 


73 

64 

84 

24 

Nur 

Light 


102 

105 

A.H. 5 

25 

Furqan 

Qur'an . . 


41 

66 

74 

26 

Sbu'ara’ 

Poets ... 


46 

56 

61 

27 

Naml 

Ant 


47 

68 

70 

28 

Qasas 

Story 


1 48 

79 

83 

29 

'Ankabut 

Spider ... 


84 

81 

90 

80 

Rum 

Greeks ... 


83 

74 

i 60 

31 

Luqman 

Luqman 


56 

82 

60 

32 

Sajdah 

Prostration 


74 

70 

44 

33 

Ahzab 

Confederates 



89 

103 

uncertam 

34 

Saba’ 

Saba 


57 

85 

! 79 

85 

Malaikah 

Angels ... 


42 

86 

66 

36 

Ya Sin 

YaSin .. 


40 

CO 

67 

37 

SafTat 

Ranks 


55 

50 

59 

38 

Sad 

Sad 


37 

69 

73 

89 

Zumar 

Troops ... 


68 

80 

c 45 

40 

Mu’min 

Believer... 


69 

78 

72 

41 

Fussilat 

Explanation 


60 

71 

53 

42 

Sbura 

Council .. 


61 

83 

71 

48 

Zukhruf 

Ornaments 


. 62 

61 

76 

44 

Dukhan 

Smoke ... 


63 

53 

58 

45 

Jaaiyab 

Kneeling 


64 

72 

57 

46 

Ahqaf * 

AhqU .. 


65 

88 

64 




No. 

Title of Surah. 

Moaning in English. 

The Chronological Older. 

According 
to Jalalu 
'd-dln. 

According 
to Rev 

J. M 
RodwcU. 

According to 
8ir W. Muir. 

47 

Muhammad 

Muhammad 

94 

96 

uncei*tain 

48 

Path 

Victory 

111 

108 

A.n. 6 

49 

Hujurat ...‘ 

Chambors 

106 

- 112 

uncertain 


Qaf 

QM 

33 

54 

56 

51 

Zaiiyfit 

Scattering Wijjds 

66 

43 

63 

62 

Tur ' 

Mountain 

75 

44 

55 

53 

Najui ... , ... 

Star 

22 

46 

43 

54 

Qumar 

Moon 

36 

49 

48 

55 

Rahman 

Merciful 

96 

48 

40 

56 

Waqi‘iih 

Inevitable 

45 

45 

41 

67 

Iladid 

Iron ... ... 

93 

99 

uncertain 

58 

Mujudilab 

Disputer ... ...' 

105 

lOG 

uncertain 

s 69 

Hashr 

.Vsscmbly 

101 

102 

A.H. 4 


Mnmtahinah 

Pioved ... ... ...; 

90 

110 

A.H. 7 

61 

SafT ..! 

Allay ... ... ...' 

110 

98 

uncertain 

62 

Jam ir all 

Assembly 

108 

94 

uncertain 

63 

Munrifi(|iu 

Hypociitcs 

104 

104 

A.H. 65 

64 

Tagil abiin ... .. ‘ 

Mutual Deceit ... ...' 

109 

93 

82 

65 

Talilq 

Dn 01 ce ... 

108 

101 

uncertain 

66 

Tahlim 

Piohibition 

107 

109 

A.H. 7 to 8 

67 

Mulk 

Kingdom 

76 

63 

42 

68 

Qalam 

Pen 1 

2 

17 

52 

69 

llaqqah 

Inevitable Day ... 

77 

42 

51 

70 

Ma'arij 

Steps 

78 

47 

37 

71 

Nob 

Noah 

70 

51 

54 

72 

Jinn 

Genii 1 ... 

39 

62 

65 

73 

Muzzammil ... 

Wrapped up 

3 

3 

46 

74 

Mudda<isir 

Enfolded 

4 

2 

21 

75 

OiMimah 

Resuircetion 

30 

40 

36 

76 


Time 

97 

52 

35 

77 

Mursalttt 

Messengers 

32 

36 

34 

78 

Naha* 

Ne\^s 

79 

37 

33 

79 

Nuzi'at 

Those ^bo drag 

80 

35 

47 

80 

‘Abnsa 

Ho frowned ... ••• 

23 

24 

26 

81 

Takwir 

Folding up 

i 6 

82 

27 

82 

Iii6tar 

CleaMng asunder 

81 

31 

11 

83 

Tatfif 

Short Measure 

85 

41 

32 

84 

Inshiquq 

Rending in sunder 

82 

33 

28 

85 

Buriij... 

1 Celestial Signs... 

20 

28 

31 

86 

Tuiiq 

Night Star 

35 

22 

29 

87 

A'la ... 

Most High 

7 

25 

23 

88 

Cfbahliivab 

0\ei whelming ... 

67 

38 

25 

89 

Fajr 

Day-break 

9 

39 

14 

90 

Dalad... 

City 

34 

18 

15 

91 

Shams 

Sun 

25 

23 

4 

92 

Lail 

Night ... 

8 

16 

12 

93 

Zuha 

Sun in bis mcr.dian ... 

10 

4 

16 

94 

Inshivuh 

Expanding 

11 

5 

17 

95 

Tin 

Fig ••• • • 

27 

26 

8 

96 

*Alaq .. 

Congealed blood 

1 

1 

19 

97 

■Qtdr 

(Night of) Power 

24 

92 

24 

98 

Buiyinah 

Evidence 

99 

21 

uncertain 

99 

Zalzalah 

Eaitbquake 

92 

30 

3 

100 

‘Ad IV at 

Swift horses 

13 

34 

2 

101 

Qaii'.'ib 

Striking 

29 

29 

7 

102 

Takas ur 

Multiplying 

15 

14 

9 

103 

‘Asr 

Afternoon 

12 

27 

1 

104 

Humazah 

Slanderer 

31 

\3 

10 

105 

Fil 

Elephant 

18 

19 

18 

106 

Quraish 

Quraish ^ 

28 

20 

5 

107 

Ma‘Cm 

NjBcossanos 


15 

39 
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Ho, 

Title of SArah. 

Meaning in English. 

TIio( 

According 
to JnlAlu 
'd-dln. 

Ohronologica 

According 
to Rev. 

J. M. 
Rodwcll. 

1 Order. 

According to 

Sir W. Muir. 

. 108 

Kausar 

Kausar 

14 

|B| 

18 

' 109 

Kafirun 

Infidels 

17 


38 

110 

Nasr 

Assistance 

101 

111 

30 

111 

Abu Lahab 

Abu Lahab 

5 

11 

22 

112 

Ikhlas 

Unity 

21 

10 

20 

113 

Falaq 

Day-break 

19 I 

G 

uncertain 

114 

Nas 

Men ... 

20 

7 

uiu'crtaiu 


6. Rukff (pi. Rvku'dt')^ an inclination of the 
bead or bow. These are sections of about 
ten verses or less, at which the dovout Mus- 
lim makes a bow of reverence; they arc 
marked on the margin of the Qur'an with the 
letter •ain with the number of the ruku* 
over it. Muhammadans generally quote their 
Qur'an by the Jttz^ or Sipdrah and the 
J{uku\ 

6. RukK The quarter of a Juz\ or Sipd- 
rah, 

7. iVi>/. The half of a Sipdrah. 

8. The three-quarters of a Sipdrah. 
These three divisions are denoted by tho 
words being written on tho margin. 

9. Juz' (pi. Ajzd^'). Porsian Sipdrah. 
Thii'ty divisions of the Qur’un, which have 
been made to enable the devout Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Qur'un in tho thii’ty 
days of Bamazan. Muhammadans usually 
quote their Qur'an by the Sipdrah or Juz' and 
not by the Surah, 

10. Manzil (pi. Mandzit, Stages). Those 

are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters Jy which arc said to 

spell bi Shaiiq, “My mouth with dc- 

su'e.” This ari'angement is to enable the 
Muslim to recite the whole in tho coui so of 
a week. 

IV.-^The Contents of the Qur^dn and the 

Chronological Anangement of its Chapters. 

Id the Arabic Qur’An, the Sumbs are placed 
as they were arranged by Zaid ibn Sabit, 
who seems to have put them together re- 
gardless of any chronological sequence. The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands first, and 
then the longest Raptors. But the Muham- 
madan commentators admit that the Qui’an 
is not chronologically arranged ; and Jalalu 
'(Min, in his Itqdnt has given a list of them 
as they are supposed to have been revealed. 
This list will be found under the Divisions of 
the Qur'an in the present article. And, what 
is still more oonfosing, all Muhammadan 
doctors allow that in some of tho Surahs 
there are verses whicdi belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the chap- 
ter ; for esampitfy in the Sfinitu H-^Aluq, tho 
first five verses belong to a much earlier date 
than the others ; and in .b'uratu l-Daqarah, 


verse 234 is acknowledged by all commenta- 
tors to have been revealed after verso 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If wo arrange the Surahs or Chapters ac- 
cording to tho order given in Suyiiti’s Itqdn, 
or by Sir William Muir, or by Mr Rod well, 
we cazmot fail to mark tho gradual develop- 
ment of Muhammad’s mind from that of a 
mere moral teacher and rofoiTiior to that of a 
prophet and warrior-chiof. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier, middle, and later Surahs is 
veiy instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Surahs wc observe a predo- 
niinanco of a poetical element, a deep appre- 
ciation of the beauty of natuial objects, frag- 
mentary and impassioned utterances ; denun- 
ciation of woe and punishment being ex- 
pressed in these earlier Siirahs with extreme 
brevity. 

“ With a change, however, in the po'^ition 
of Muhammad when ho openly assiinios the 
office of ‘ public wnrncr,’ the Surahs begin t«» 
A\ear a more prosaic and didactic tone, though 
tho poetical ornament of rhymo is preserved 
throughout. We lose the poet in the mis- 
sionary aiming to convert, and in the warm 
assei*ter of dogmatic truths ; tho desciiption» 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Ileii- 
ven and Hell, make way for gradually imi oar- 
ing historical statements, liist from Jewish, 
and subsequently from Christian histories ; 
while in tho twenty-nine (thirty?) Surahs 
revealed at Medina we no longer listen to 
vaguo wor^fl, often, ns it would seem, with- 
out defininite aim, but to the earnest (li.«ipu- 
tant with the opponents of tho now faith, the 
Apostle pleading tho cause of what he be- 
lieves to bo the truth of God. Ho who' at 
Mecca is the admonislier and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and tho warrior dic- 
tating obedience, and who uses other capons 
than tho pen of tho poet and ^lio .scribe; 
while wo nro startled by finding obedience to 
God and tho Apostle, God’s gifts and tho 
Apostle’s, God’s pleasuio and the Apostle’s, 
spoken of in tho same breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allali 
openly applied to himself. * Whoso obeyeth 
the ApoRtle obeyeth Allah.' ( 

“The Suras, viewed ns a whole, will thus 
uppoar to be the work of one who began his 
career as a thoughtful inquirer after truth. 
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and AS an oarnest assortor of it in anch rhe- I 
toi'ical and poetical foinis an ho doomed moat ) 
likoly to win and attract his countrymen, but 
who gradually proceeded from the dogmatic 
teacher to tho political founder of n syMteni 
for which laws and regulations had to be 
provided as occasions arose. And of all the 
Suras, it must bo rumarked that they were 
intended not only for readers 'but for hoavers 
— that they woro all promulgated by public 
recital — and that much was left, as the imper- 
fect sentences show, to tho manner and sug- 
gestive action of tho reciter.” (RodwcH^ 
Pi'^ace fo the Qur'an.) 

The absence of tho historical element from 
tho Qur’an, as regards the details of Muham- 
mad’s daily life, may bo judged of by tho 
fact that only two of his contomporarie^ 
(Abu Lahab and Zaid) arc mentioned in the 
ontiro volumo, and that Muhanunad’b name 
occurs but five times, .although ho is all the 
way through addicssed i»y the .ingel Gabiiol 
us tho ipcipicnt of tho di\inc revelations, with 
tho woid '• Say.” Pci haps aKo such passage*, 
as Suriih ii , verses ^4(1, and 271, and the 
constant mention of guidance, direction, wan- 
dering, in.iy have been sugge'.tcd by rcmini- 
.sconcea of his mercantile journeys in his earlier 
years. 

Sir William Muii lias vci y skilfully arranged 
the Sfiiahs into sik periods. (Sec Cornu, 

S, P. C. K. rd.), and although they are not 
preeiselv in tho chronological oulor given by 
Jalrdu *d-Din in his Itfjdn, tho arrangement 
scofins to ho fully borne out by internal e\i- 
donee. With tho assistance of Prof. Palmei’s 
•■Table of Contents” slightly altered {The 
QiuVtn. Oxford ed. 1880), wc sliali nnange 
the content', of the Qur’an according to these 
])onods. 

THE FIRST PERIOD. 

Eighteen Surahs, con.'.istmg of sboit rhap- 
sodies, may have been composed l>y Muliuin- 
inacl lioforc lie conceived the idea of a divine 
mis>.ioii. 110110 of ^^hicll are in the foim of a 
iacs«.agc fuuii tho Deity. 

ciiAPTLu cm. 

Suratn 

Tho Chapter of the Aftcinoon. 

A short chaptci of oiio vor.se as follows : — 

“ By the afternoon ! * Verily, man is in los*. ! 
Save those wlio heliovc and do right and bid ; 
each other bo true, and bid each other be 
patient.” I 

Cn.Vl'TER 0. 

• SuiatAt'l-^Adiydt. | 

Tho Chapter of tho Chargora. ■ 

Oath by tho charging of war-horsos. 

Man is ungnatoful. 

Co^'tainty of the Judgment. 

Chapter XCIX. 

Suratu 'Z‘Zulz(ilak. 

Tho Ohaptcr of the Earthqiiako. 

Tho earthquake preceding the Judgment 
Day. 
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Chapter XGL 

Suratu 'sh^ShamSrn 
The Chapter of tho SuD. 

Purity of the soul brings happiness. 
Example of Samud. 

latter verses are clearly of a later dctle 
than the first ten.) 

Chapter CVI. ' 

Suratu 'I- Quratsh. 

Tho Chapter of the Quraish. 

The Quraish aro bidden to give thanks to 
God for the trade of their two yearly cara- 
\an8. 

Chapter T. 

Suratu 'l-Fdtihak. 

The Opening Chaptor. 
i^rayor for guidance. 

{This short diupte) ^ which is the Opening 
chapter of the Qur'an^ is lerited in the liturgy.) 
Praise be to God,Loid of all the worldsi 
Tho compas.sionntc, tho merciful I 
King of the clay of reckoning ! 

Then only do wo worship, and to Theo 
only do wc cry for help. 

<Tuidc Thou us in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hasfr 
been gracious ; 

With whom Thou art not angry, 

And who go not a-»tia}..” 

Cuai*ter CI. 

Sduttn 'l-Qd}i*ah. 

The Chapter of the Smiting. 

Tho terrors of the last day and of hell-fire 
{al’lldwiyah) 

Chap ter XCV. 

Sufuiii 't-Tln. 

The Chapter of the Fig. 

Tho dcgiudation of man. 

Fiituic rewaid and puiiii>hment. 

Chapter CII. 

Stint tu '(-TaLdsitr. 

Ihc ChuptcM of tho Contoiitioii about 
^ Xumbers. 

Two fauiilic.s of the Arab.s rebuked foV 
contending which the more numerous. 
Waining of the puiiibhuicnt of hell. 

Chapter CIV. 

Suratu 'l-Humazah. 

The Chapter of tho Backbiter. 
Backbiters shall bo cast into hell. 

^Chapter LXXXIL 
Suratu 'I- In /it dr. 

• The Chapter of the Cleaving Astinder. 
Sigii'f of tho Judgment Day. 

Guardian angels. 

Chapter* XCII, 

Sui'atu 'l-Lail. 

The Clinpter of the Night. 

Promise of reward to those who. give alioB 
and fear God and believe in the beat.'* 
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Chapteb Gy. 

Suratu H-F\L * 

The Chapter of the ElejShant. 

The miraculous destruction of tbo Ahyssi- 
liiao army under. Abrahatu l-Ashram by 
t>irdB when invading Makkah with elephants, 
in the year that Muhammad was horn. 

Cl^AFTER LXXXIX. 

•Suratii 'l-Fajr. 

Che Chapter of the DaTVh. 

. Fate o} J>^iyious nations who rejected their 
teachers. 

AdmonfCieh to tl^ese who }'oly too miQch on 
llieir prosperity. 

-Chapter XC. 

SiirtUu 'l-Baldtd, 
tfho Chapter of the City. 
Exhortation to practise charity. 

Chapter XCIII. 

Suratii 'z-Ziihd. 

The Chapter of the Forenoon. 
Muhammad encouraged and bidden to re- 
member how God has cared for him hitherto ; 
he is to he charitable in return, and to 
publish God's goodness. 

Chapter XCIV. 

Suratu H~lnshirak, 

The Chapter of “ Have we not Expanded ?*’ 
God has made Muhammad s mission easier 

(0 him, 

Chapter CVIII. 

Suratu 'l-Knumr. 

The Chapter of al-Kausar. 
lAuhammad is commanded to offer the 
sacrihees out of his abundance. 

Threat that his enemies shall be child- 
less. 

THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Foul' Surahs, The opening of Muhamm.ad's 
Ministry. Surah xevi. contains the command 
to recite, and, according to the Traditions, it 
was the first revelation. 

Chapter XCVI. 


Chapter LXXIV. 

Suratu U-Muddamr. 

The Chapter of the Covered. 

Muhammad while covered up is bidden to 
arise and pi each. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mocks 
at the revelation. 

Hell and its nineteen angels. 

The infidels rebuked for demanding mate* 
rial scriptures ns a ^Di'oof of Muhammad's 
mission. 

Chapter CXL 

.Suratu Tuhbat. 

The Chapter of “ Let Perish.” 

Denunciation of Abfi Lahab .and his wife, 
who arc threatened with bell fire. 

THE THIRD PERIOD. 

Nineteen Surahs, chiefly ilcsm iptions of 
the Resuircction, Para(ll^c, .nul IIoll, \Mth 
rofei'cnce to Iho growing oppu'sition of the 
Qui.Tish, given fioni the coiiiiiu'iicemcnl of 
Muhamnuid's public ministiy to the AhV'^Bi- 
niaii emigration. 

ClIAlTEU LXXXVIJ. 

Sin at u 'I- Ada 

The Chapter of the Most High 

Muhammad shall not forget any of the 
revelation save what God plca‘<es 

The revelation is the same as that gnen to 
Abraham .'ind Moses. ' 

Cll.MTFIt XCVII. 

Sumtu 't-Q,a<h. 

The Cliaptci of Power 

The Quran levcalcd on tho night of 
power 

Its excellence. 

Angels descend thereon. 

ClIAlTER LXXXVIII 

Siiruiu 'f-iifiilsfin/ah. 

The Chaptci of the Ovci whelming 

Description of the Last Dav, Heaven and 
Hell. 

CiiAPThii LXXX. 


Siiraiu -- 

The Chapter of Congealed Blood. 
Muhammad's first call to read the Qur'an. 
Denunciation of Abu Lahab for his opposi- 
tion. 

(The latter verses of this Surah are admitted 
iooeof a later date than the Jormer.) 

Chapter CXll. 

Suratu H-lJchlds. 

The Chapter of the Unity. 
Declaration of Gpd's unity. 

{This short Surah is highltf esteemed^ and is 
ftcited in the daily liturgy.) 

** Say : He is God alone : 

God the Eternal I 
He begetteth not, 

And is not begotten ; 

And there is none like unto Him.'* 


Siimtu 'Abdsa. 

The Cliaptei •* he Fiowncd,’’ 

The Piophet rebuked for fi owning on a 
poor blind believer. 

The Creation and Resurrection. 

Chapter LXXXIV. 

Suratu 'l-lnshiqdq. 

The Chapter of the Rending Asunder 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 

The books of men’s actions. • 

The Resurrection, 
j Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Chapter LXXXI. 

Suratu 'l-Takwlr. 

The Chapter of the Folding-up. 

Ten’ors of the Judgment Day. 

The female child who has been buried 
ali\ e w ill demand vengeance. 
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AUnsioD to the Pirophet’e vision of Gabriel 
«n Mount ^ira^ 

He is vindicated from the charge of mad- 
ness. 

Chapteb LXXXVL 
Suratu 'ut-T^riq. 

The Chapter of the Night Star. 

By the night- star, every soul has a guar- 
dian angel. 

Creation and resurrection of man. 

The plot of the infidels shall be frus- 
trated. 

Chaftbr CX. 

Suratu 'n-Na^r. 

The Chapter' of Help. 

Prophecy that men shall Join Islam by 
troops. 

Chafter LXXXV 
Suratu H-Buruj. 

The Chapter of the Zodiacal Signs. 
Denunciation of those who persecute be- 
lievers. 

Example of the fate of Pharaoh and 
3amud. 

Chapter LXXXIIl. 

Suratu U-Tat Jif. 

The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 
Fraudulent traders are warned. 

Sijjin, the register of the acts of the 
wicked. 

Hell and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVIII. 

Suratu Vi-A^a6a\ 

The Chapter of the Information. 
Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVH. 

Suratu U-Mursaldt. 

The Chapter of Messengers 
Oath by the angels who execute God’s 
liehcsts. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Hell and Heaven. 

Chapter LXXVL 
iSura^u 'd-Dahr. 

The Chapter of Time. 

Man's conception and birth 

Unbelievers warned and believers promised 

reward. 

Exhortation to charity. 

Bliss of the charitable in Paradise. 

The Qur'an revealed by degrees. 

Only those believe whom God wills. 

i Chapter LXXV. 

JSurotu U-Qiydmah. 

The Chapter of Resurrection. 

The Resurrection. 

Muhammad is bidden not to be hurried in 
Tepeating the Qur'an so as to commit it to 
memory. 

Dying agony of an infldeL 
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Chapter LXX. 

Suratu 'l‘Ma'drif. 

The Chapter of the Ascents. 

An ^unbeliever mockingly calls for a judg- 
ment on himself and his companions. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

Man’s ingratitude. 

Adultery denounced. 

Certainty of the Judgment Day. 

Chapter CIX. 

Suratu H-Kdjinm, 

The Chapter of the Misbelievers. 

The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
the misbelievers. 

Chapter CVII. 

Suratu 'l-Md^un, 

The Chapter of Necessaries. 

Denunciation of the unbelieving and un- 
charitable. 

Chapter L'V. 

Swatu 'r-Rahmdn. 

The Chapter of the Merciful. 

An enumeration of the works of the Lord 
ending with a description of Paradise and 
Hell. 

A refrain n/ns throughout this chapter : — 
Which then of your Lord’s bounties do 
ye twain deny ? ” 

Chapter LVL 

Suratu 7- IVdqi^ah, 

The Chapter of the Inevitable. 

Terrors of the inevitable Day of Judgment. 

Description of Paradise and HeU. 

Proofs in Nature. 

None but the clean may touch the Qur'an. 

The condition of u dying man. 

THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

Twenty-two Surahs, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad’s ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise with idolatry is 
connected with Surah liii. 

Chapter LX VII. 

iSiira/u 'l-Mulk, 

The Chapter of the Kingdom. 

God the Lord of heavens. 

T^e marvels thereof. 

T^e discomfiture of the misbelievers in 
Hell. 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 

Warnings and thi-eats of punishment. 

Chapter LIII. 

SuratH 'n-Najm. 

The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by the star that Muhammad's vision 
of his ascent to heaven was not a delu^n. 

' Description of the same. 

The amended passage relating to idolatry. 

Wickedness of asserting the angels to bE 
females. , 

God's Omniscience. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid another to 

8 k0 upon him bis burdon at the Judgment 
ay. 

Definition of true religion. 

God’s attributes. 

Chapter XXXIL^ 
Suratu*s~Sajdak, \ 

The Chapter of Adoration. 

The Qqr'an is truth from the Lord. 

God the Creator and Governor. 

The Resurrection. 

Conduct, of true believers when they hear 
the word. 

Their reward. 

The punishment of misbelievers. 
Description of Hell. 

The people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonished by the fate of the ruined cities 
they see around them. 

T^ey are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Chapter XXXIX. 

Siiratii *c-Zw)iar. 

The Chapter of the Troops. 

Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
serve false gods as a means of access to God 
himself. 

The unity of God, the Creator and Con- 
troller of the universe. 

His independence and omnipotence. 
Ingratitude of man for God’s help. 
Difference between the believers and un- 
believers. 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli- 
gion and to Islam. 

He is to fear the torment at the Judgment 
Day if he disobeys the call. 

Hell-fire is prepared for the infidels. 
Paradise promised to those who avoid 
idolatry.' 

.The irrigation of the soil and the growth of 
com are signs. 

The Qur’an makes the skin of those who 
fear God creep. 

Threat of the Judgment Day. 

The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their pradecessors not to reject the Qur’an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal. 

Warning to thoSe who lie against God, and 
promise of reward to those who assert the 
truth. 

Muhammad is not to be frightened with 
the idols of the Makkans. 

Their helplessness demonstrated. 

The .Qur’an is a guide, but the Prophet 
cannot compel men to follow it. 

Human souls are taken to God during 
sleep, and those who are destined, live on 
are sent back. 

No intercession allowed with God. 

The doctrine' of the unity of God terrifies 
the idolaters. , 

Prayer to God to decide Wtween them 
The infidels will regret on the Resurrection 

- ^jpratitade of man for God’s holp in 
ftrenble. 
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. The Makkans nro warned by the fato of* 
their predecessors. 

Exhortation to repentance befoTe it is too 
late. I 

Salvation of the God-fearing. ! 

God the creator and controller of every- 
thing. 

Description of the Last Judgment. 

All souls driven in troops to heaven or to 
hell. 

Chapter LXXIII. 

Suftatu U-Muzzammif. 

The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 

Muhammad, when wrapped up in hia 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray. 

Is bidden to repeat the Qur’an and to prac- 
tice devotion by night. 

He is to bear with the unbelievers for % 
while. 

Pharaoh rejected the apostle sent to him. 

Stated times for prayer prescribed. 

Almsgiving prescribed. 

Chapter LXXIX. 

Suratu ^n-Ndzi*dt. 

The Chapter of those who Tear Out 

The coming of the D.ay of Judgment. 

Tho calf of Moses. 

Ilis interview with Pharaoh. ^ 

Chastisement of the latter. 

Tho Creation and Rosurl'ecrion.' 

Chapter LIV. 

Siirafu 't-Qamay. 

The Chapter of tho Moon. 

The splitting asunder of the moon. 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

The Makkans warned by tho stories of 
Noah and the Doluge, of Samud, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The suro coming of tho Judgment. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

Sui’atu Saba\ 

The Chapter of S^ba’. 

The omniscience of Qod. 

Those who have received knowledge re- 
cognise the revelation. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad' for 
preaching tho Resurrection. 

The birds and mountains sing praises with 
David. 

Iron softened for him. 

He makes coats of mail 

The wind subjected to Solomon. 

A fountain of brass made to flow for bim. 

The jinns oompolled to work for him. 

His death only discovered by means of the 
worm that gnawed. 

The staff that supported his corpse. 

The prosperity of Saba*. 

Bursting of the dyke (al-<Arim) and ruin of 
the town. . 

Helplessness of the false gods. 

They cannot intercede for their worship* 
pers when assembled at the Last Day. 

Fate of the 'misbelievers on that day. 

The proud and the weak shall dispute as to 
vhich misled the others. 
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The afflueiree of the Mnkkans will only in- 
oronse their ruin. 

The angels shall disown the worshippers of 
falso gods. 

The't Makkans accuse Muhammad of im- 
posture. 

So did other nations deal with their Pi*o‘- 
phets and wore punished for it. 

Muhammad is cleared of the suspicion of 
insanity. 

The wretchod plight of the misbelievers on 
the Last Da}'. 

Chapteji XXXI. 

Sthdhi Luqmdn. 

The Ch.nptor of Luqmun. 

The Qur'an a guidance to believers. 

Denunciation of one who purchased Per- j 
sian legends and picferrcd thorn to the 
Qur'an. ^ 

God in Nature. 

Other gods can create nothing. 

Wisdom gi.uitod to Luqmfin. 

His advice to his son. 

The ob-xtinacy of the infidels rebuked. 

If the so.i were ink and the trees pens, 
they \NOuld not .suflicc to write tho words of 
the Lend 

God in.niife^t in the night and day, in the 
I.UI1 and in* 'Oil, and in rescuing men from 
daiigoi . bv sea 

God only Uiionns the future. 

ClIAPfEU LXIX. 

Suuitxi 'l-Jldqqnh. 

The Chaptoi of the Inevitable. 

The inc^it.ible judgment. 

Kate of tho&c uho denied it, of Ad, Samfid. 
mid Pharaoh. 

The Deluge and the Last Judgment. 

Vindication of ^luhammad from the charge 
of having forged the Qur’an. 

Chapter LXVIU. i 

fiuratu 'l~Qja/ain. 

The Chapter of the Pen. 

Muhammad is neither mad nor au im- 
|)Or»tor. 

Denounced by an insolent opponent 

Example from the fate of the owner of the 
gardens. 

Unbclievcr.'j thrcatcricd. 

Muhammad exhorted to be patient and not 
to follow the example of Jonah. 

ClI.KPTER XLI. 

* Suvatu Fuss Hat. 

The Chapter “ Are Detailed.” 

The Makkans arc called on to believe the 
Qur'an. 

The cl-oation of the heavens and» yie 
earth. 

Warning from the fate tf ‘Ad and 5)amfid. 

The very skins of the unbelievers shall 
bear witnc.s.s against them on the Day of 
Judgment. / 

Punishment of thoso who reject tho Qur’an. 

The angels descend and encourage those 
«vho believe. 

Precept to return good for evil 
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Refuge to be .sought Ivith Ood against 
temptation from tho devil. 

Against sun and moon worship. 

. The nngels praise God, though the idola- 
ters aro too proud to do so. 

Tho quickening of the earth with rain is a 
sign. 

The QurTin a confirmation of provioui 
scriptures. 

If it had been revealed in n foreign tongue 
the people would have objected that they 
could not understand it, and that the Pro- 
phet, being an Arab, should have had a 
revelation in his own language. 

Mo.sos’ scripture was also the subject of 
dispute. 

God is omniscient. 

Tho false gods will desert their worship- 
pers at the Resuriection. 

Man’s ingratitude foi God’s help in trouble. 

God is suflicient uitnc^s of the truth. 

Chapter LXXI. 

ilSKiafM Nuh. 

Tho Chapter of Noah. 

Noah's preaching to the Antediluvians. 

Their five idols also worshipped by the 
Arabs. 

Their fate. 

Chapter LII. 

Sutntu 't-Tur. 

The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Blount Sinai and other things. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Bliss of Paradjso. 

Muhammad is neither a madman, sooth- 
savor, poet, noi imi)OBlor., 

Reproof of the Makkojis foi their super- 
stitions, and for pioudly i ejecting the Pio- 
phet. 

Chapter L. 

Suxatu Qdf. 

Tho Chapter of Qaf. 

Proofs in nature of a future life. 

Example of the fate of the nations of old 
who 1 ejected tho apostles. 

Creation of man. 

God's proximity to him. 

The two recording angels. 

Death and Rcsuncction. 

The Last Judgment and exhortation to 
behove. 

Chapter XLV. 

Suratu ^i-Jdsiyah. 

The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revealed in nature. 

Denunciation of the infidels. 

Trading by sea a sign of God's providence. 

The law fir.st given to Israel, then to Mu- 
hammad in the Qur’an. ^ 

Answer to the infidels who deny the Re- 
surrection, and warning of their fate on that 
day. 

Chapter XLIV. 

Suratu *d-Dufckdn, 

The Chapter of the Smoke. 

Night of the revelation of the Qur’an. 

Unity of God. 
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ett of tbe Last Day, i^hen a smoke sknll 
f QYor the he^Yfng, and the unbelievers shall 
P9 punished for Rejecting the, Prophet, and 
4l^yW is taught by others or distracted. 
^Fate of Pharaoh for rejecting Moses. 

Fate of the people of Jubba*. 

The Jud^ent Day. 

^he tree Zaqqum ' and the punishment of 
hell. 

Paradise and the viigins thereof. 

The Qur’gn revealed in Arabic for an 
SidHiOxiitioiL 

Chapter XXXVII. 

Suratu '^-Sdffat. 

The Chapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drfye the clouds, and by tho^c 
‘who rehearse the Qur’an, that God is one 
ulone I 

ThQy guard the gates of heaven, and pelt 
the devils, who would listen there, with 
shootug-Stars. 

Do the Makkttns imagine themselves 
#trpnger than the angels, that they mock 
6f pod’s signs and deny the Resurrection? 
'^e false gods and the Makkans shall 

{ ecriininate each other at the Judgment 
)ay. 

They say now, “ Shall wc leave our gods 
for a mad poet ? ” 

They shall taste hell-fire for their unbelief, 
while the believers are in Paradise. 
Description of the delights thereof. 

The maidens there. 

The blessed shall see their unbelieving 
Ibrmer comrades in hell. 

Immortality of the blessed. 

Az-Zaqqum the accursed tree in hell. 
Horrors of that place. 

The posterity of Noah were blessed. 
Abraham mocks at and breaks the idols. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but is 
delivered. 

Is; commanded to offer up his son ns a 
Bacriflee ; obeys, but his son is spared. 

His posterity is blessed. 

Moses and Aaron, too, left a good report 
behind them; so, too, did Elias, who pro- 
tested against the worship of Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah was delivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by a fish. 
The gourd. 

Jonah is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuked for saying that God 
has daughters, and for saying that He is akin 
to the jinns. 

The angels declare that they are but the 
humble servants of God. 

The success of the Prophet and the con- 
fusion- of the infidels foretold. 

Chapter XXX. 

Sumtu *r~Rum. 

The Chapter of the Ghreeks. 

Victory of the Persians over the Greeks. 
Prophecy of the coming triumph of the 
latter. 
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The Makkans warned by the fato of former 
cities. 

. The idols shall forsake thorn at the Re- 
surrection. 

Tho believers shall enter Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning and 
evening and^t noon and sunset. 

His creation of man and of tho universe 
and His providence arc signs. 

Ho is the incomparable Lord of all. 

^Varning against idolatry and schism. 

Honesty inculcated and usury reproved 

God only creates and kills. 

Corruption in the earth through sin. 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Exhortation to believe before the sudden 
coming of the Judgment Day. 

God’s sending rain to quicken the earth is 
a sign of His power. 

Muhammad cannot make the deaf hcai liis 
message. 

Warning of the Last D.ay. 

Chapter XXVI. 

Su/atu 

The Chapter of the Poets. 

Muhammad is not to bo vexed by tho 
people’s unbelief. 

Though called a liai now, his cause shall 
triumph in the end. 

Mobcs and Phaiaoh. 

Ho fears lest hr may be killed foi slaying 
the Egsptiau. 

Phaiaoh chaiges him with ingratitude. 

Then- dispute about God 

Phaiaoh claims to be God himself. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
hand. 

Mo.scs’ contc.st uitli the magicians. 

The magicians arc conquered and believe. 

Pharaoh threatens them with condign 
punishment. 

The Israelites leave Egypt and are pur- 
.suecl. 

The pa.ssing of the Red Sea and destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his hosts. 

The history of Abr.ihnm. . 

He preaches against idolatry. 

Noah is called a liar and vindicated^ 

Hud preaches to the people of ‘Ad and 
^lih to Samud. 

The latter hamstring the she-camcl and 
perish. 

The crime and puni.shment of the people 
of Sodom. 

The people of the Grov’e and tho prophet 
Sbu'aib. 

The Qdr’^ revealed through the instru- 
mentality of the Faithful Spirit (Gabriel) in 
plain Arabic. 

The learned Jews recognise its truth from 
the prophecies in their own scriptures. 

The devils could not have brought it. 

Muhammad is to be meek towards be- 
lievers and to warn his clansmen. 

Those upon whom the devils descend, 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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Chapter XV. 

Sunitu H-Ifiji, 

Tho Chopter of al-llijr. 

Mi^beliovers will one day regret Ihoir 
misbelief. 

No city was ever destroyed without w.'irn-' 
ing. 

The infidels mockingly ask Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 

So did tho sinners of old .act towards their 
apostles. 

There are signs enough in the zodi.ic. 
guarded as they are from the devils who are 
pelted with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
listen. 

All nature is under God's control. 

Man created from clay, and jinn from 
smokeless fire. 

The angels bidden to adore Adam. 

The devil refuses, is cursed and expelled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment. 

Is allowed to seduce mankind. 

Hell, with its seven dooi.s. promised to 
misbelievers,, and Paiadisc to believers. 

Story of Abraham's angelic guests. 

They announce to him the birth of a son. 

They proceed to Lot's family. 

Tho crime and punishment of the j^eople of 
Sodom. 

The ruined cities still lomaiii to tell tho 
tale. 

Similar fate of the people ol the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. 

The hour dia^ss nigh. 

The Lord Omniscient Creator has sent the 
Quran and the seven verses of repetition. 

Muh.amuiad is not to grieve at tho worldly 
success of unbelievers. 

Those vho di.smembor tho Quian are 
threatened ^^ith punishment. 

Muhammad is cncouiagcd against tho mis- 
believers. 

Chapter LI. 

t^nratn 'z~Zaiiiidt, 

The Chaptci of the Scatterers. 

Oaths b\ dilYeronl natural phenomena 
that tho Judgment Day will come. 

Story of Abiabam's entertaining tho angels. 

Tho destruction of Sodom. 

Fate of Pharaoh, of ‘Ad, of Saiiuid, and 
of the people of Xuali. 

Vindication of Muhammad againsl tho 
rliarge.s of imposture or macliies.s. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

Thirty- one *!Siiriih8. From tho tenth year 
of Muhammad’s ministry to tho flight from 
Makkah. 

The Surahs of this period contain some 
narratives from the go.spol. The rites of 
pilgrimage aro enjoined. Tho cavillings of 
the Quniish are icfuted; and we have vivid 
pictiirmgs of the Resurrection and .Judgment, 
of Heaven and Hell, with j.roof’s of God's 
unity, jiowcr and providence. 

From .stage to stage the Surahs become, 
on tbc. ' oiage, longer, and some of thorn 
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I now fill many pages. Iq the latter Surabs of 
this jicriod, v^o meet not unfrequently with 
M.ulinah passages, which have been interpo- 
lated as bearing ou some connected subject. 
As examples may be taken, verse 40 of 
Surah xxii., in which permissien is given to 
bear arms against the Makkans ; verse 33, 
Surah xvii., containing rules for the admini- 
stration of. justice; verse 111; Surah xvi., 
icfciring to such believers as had fled their 
country and fought for tho faith; being all 
p.is.sagcs which could have been promul- 
gated only after the Flight to al-Madmah, 

Chapter XLVl. 

Suirttu 1-Ahqdf, 

The Chapter of al-Abqaf 

Hod tho only God and Creator. 

The unbclieYcr.s call Muhammad a sor* 
cercr or a foiger. 

The hook of Moses was revealed before, 
and the Qur’an is a confindution of it in 
Arabic. 

Conception, birth, and life of man. 

Kindncs.s to parents and acceptanoe of 
Islam onjoinod. 

The misbelievers are waiTied by the 
example of ‘Ad, who dwell in Abqaf , and by 
that of the cities whose ruins Lie around 
Makkah. 

Allusion to tho jinns who listened to Mu- 
hammad's pleaching at Makkah on bis re- 
turn from at-Ta if. 

Waining to unbelievers of the punishment 
of tho Last Day. 

CU AFTER LXXII. 

SuratiL *l-Jtnn, 

The Chapter of the Jinn. 

A crowd of ]inns listen to Mubommad's 
teaching at Nak_blah. 

Their account of themselves. 

Muhammad exhoiied to persevere iu 
preaching. 

Chapter XXXV. 

Sujatu H-Malffikah. 

The Chapter of the Angela. 

Piaise of God. who makes the Angels his 
messengers. 

God’s unity. 

Apostle.s before Muhammad were accused 
of imposture. 

Piiniahmcnt in store for the unbelievers. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed on their 
account. ' 

God .send.s rain to quicken tho dead earth. 

This IS a sign of the Re8un*ection. 

Tho power of God shown in all nature. 

The helplessness of the idols. 

They ^^ill disclaim their worshippers at tho 
Resurrection. 

No soul shall bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel peop)e to be- 
lieve. ^ 

He i.s only a wariier. 

Other nations have accused their pro'phets 
of imposture and perished. 

Reward of tho God-fearing of believerOt 
and of those who read and follow tho Qnr’ani 
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Punishment of hell for the intidels. 

The idolaters shall be confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The Quraish, m spite of their promises and 
of the examples around them, are more arro- 
gant and unbeli^Ting than other people. 

If God were to punish men as they deserve, 
he would not leave so much as a beast on the 
earth ; but He respites them for a time. 

Chaptbb XXXVI. 

Suratu Yd Sin. 

The Chapter of Ya Sin. 
Muhammad is God’s messenger, and the 
Qur’an is a revelation from God to warn a 
heedless people. 

The infidels are predestined not to believe 
All men’s work shall be recorded 
The apostles of Jesus rejected at Antioch. 
Habibu ’n-Najju exhorts the people to fol- 
low their advice. 

He is stoned to death by the populace. 
Gabriel cries out and the sinful people are 
destroyed. 

Men will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but they have an example in the 
nations who have perished before them. 

The quickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection. 

Odd’s power shown in the procreation of 
species. 

The alternation of night and day, the 
phases of the moon, the sun and moon in 
their orbits, are signs of God’s power 

So, too, the preservation of men in ships at 
flea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers jeer at the command. 

The sudden coming of the Judgment Day. 
Blessed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the unbelievers in helL 
Muhammad is no mere poet. 

The Qur’an an admonition. 

God’s providence. 

The false gods will not be able to help their 
worshippers. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Chapter XIX 
Suratu Maryam. 

The Chapter of Mary 
Zachariah prays for an heir 
He is promised a sop, who is to be called 
Jnhn. 

Is struck dumb for three days as a sign. 
John is bom and given the Book; Jhdg* 
ment, grace, and pui'ity. 

Story of Mary. 

The annunciation. 

Her delivery beneath a palm-tree. 

The infant Jesus in the cradle testifies to 
her innocence and to his own mission. 

Warning of the Day of Judgment 
Story of Abraham 

He reproves his father, who threatens to 
atone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isaac and Jacob are born to him. 

Moses communes with God and has Aaron 
for a help. 
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Ishmael .ind Idris mentioned as Prophets. 

Their sood, when the signs of the Merciful 
are read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkans, their successors, are pro- 
mised reward in Paradise, if they repent and 
believe. 

The angels^nly descend at the bidding of 
the Lord. ^ 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Punishment of those who have rebelled 
against the Merciful. 

Reproof of one who said he should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

The false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbelievers. 

The gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is convulsed at the imputation 
that the Merciful has begotten a son. 

This revelation is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the generations who have 
passed away. 

Chafteb xvin. 

Suratu H-Kahf. 

The Chapter of the Cave. 

The Qur’an is a warning especially to those 
who say God has -begotten a son. 

Mul^ammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to G o^ 

Mul^ammad rebuked for promising ^ r^ye- 
lation on the subject. 

He is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not to be induced to give up his poorer 
followers. , 

Hell-fire threatened for the unbelievers and 
Paradise promised toHhe good. 

Parable of the proud man’s garden which 
was destroyed, while that of the humble 
man flourished. ^ ^ t 

This life is like thC herb that epring^ Up 
and perishes. " ^ 

Good works are more lasting than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

The devil refuses to adore Adam. 

The men are not to take him for a patron 

They shall be forsaken by thoir patrons at 
the Last Day. 

Mei^ would believe, but that the example 
of Ihosc of yoro must bo repeated. 

Misbelievers ai-e unjust, and shall not bo 
allowed to unHerstand, or be guided. 

But God is merciful. 

Story of Moses and his servant in search 
of al-Kbizr. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two seas. 

* They meet a strange prophet, who bids 
Moses not question anything ho may do. 

He scuttles a ship, kills a boy, and builds 
up a tottering wall. 

Moses desires an explanation, which the 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Story of 2u ’1-Qarnain. 

Ho travels to the ocean of tho setting 

sun. 
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Builds a rnmpart to keep in Oog and 
MaKog. 

These are to be let loose again before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 

Were the sea ink, it would not suffice for 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only a mortal. 

Chaptee XXVII. 

Suratu 'n-Naml. 

The Chapter of the Ant. 

The Qur’an a guidance to believers. 

Ood appears to Moses in the fire. 

Moses is sent to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know- 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
thpugh the valley of the ant. 

Pne ant bids the rest retire to their holes 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smiles and answers her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who, returning, brings news of the 
magnificence of the Queen of Sheba. 

Solomon sends him back with a letter to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She comes to Solomon, recognises her 
throne ; marvels at the palace with tho glass 
floor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

' §amud reject $alih and perish. 

Lot is saved, while the people of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

Tho Lord, the God of nature , tho only God 
and Creator. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

The ruins of ancient cities an example, 

The Qur’an decides disputed points for the 
Jews. 

Muhammad bidden to trust in God, for he 
cannot make the deaf to hear bis message. 

The beast that shall appear at the Resur- 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Lord 
of this land, to recite the Qur’an, and to be- 
come a Muslim. 

Chapter XLII. 

Suratu 'sh- Shura. 

The Chapter of Counsel. 

Tho Qur’an inspired by God to warn tho 
Mother of cities of the judgment to come. 

God is one, the Creator of all things, who 
provides for all. 

He calls m*^ to the same religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into sects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes- 
sage. 

Those who argue about God shall be con- 
futed. 

Nono knows when the hour shall come but 
God. 

The idolaters shall only have their portion 
in this life. 
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Gud will vindicate the truth of His revela- 
tion. 

His creation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Men’s misfortunes by land and sea aic duo 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the next world is best toi 
the righteous. 

It is not sinful to retaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners shall have none to help them 
on tho Day of Judgment. 

They are exhorted to repe^ before Jt 
comes. '' 

Ingratitude of man, 

God controls all. 

No mortal has ever seen God face to 
face. ' « 

Ho speaks to men only through inspiration 
of His apostles. 

This Qur’an was revealed by a spirit to 
guide into the right way. 

Chafter XL. 

Suratu H‘Mu'min. 

The Chapter of the Believer. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by the fate of 
other nations who rejected their apostles. 

The angels’ prayer for the believers. 

Despair in hell of the idolaters. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

God alone the Omniscient Judge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visible in the land to warn the people. 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter wishes to kill Moses, but a 
secret believer makes a long appeal. 

Pharaoh bids Human construct a tower to 
mount up to the God of Moses. 

God saves tho believer, and Pharaoh is 
rained by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of the damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who wrangle about God rebuked. 

Tho certain coming of the Hour. 

Tho unity of God asserted and His attri- 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The conception, birth, life, and death of 
man. 

Idolaters shall fin3 out their eiTor in hell. 

Mul^ammad encouraged fo wait for the 
issue. 

Cattle to ride on and to eat are signs of 
God’s providence. 

The example of the nations who perishod 
of old for rejecting the apostles. 

Chapter XXXVIIL 
Suratu *s-Sdd. 

The Chapter of $ad. 

Oath by the Qur’an. 

Example of former generations who pe- 
rished for unbelief, and for saying that thoir 
prophets were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
forgeries. • 

The Makkans are warned thereby. 

Any hosts of the confederates shall bd 
routed. 
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Fftteof the people of Noah, Fhuraoh, 

Samud, and Lot.- 

The Makkans mupt expect the same. 

Muhammad exhorted to be patient of what 
tiiey say. 

He is reminded of the powers bestowed on 
Da^id. 

The parable of the ewe lambs proposed to 
David by the two antagonists. 

David exhorted not to follow lust. 

The heaven and earth were not created in 
vain, as the misbelievers think. 

The Qur*an a reminder. 

Solomon, lost in admiration of his horses, 
neglects his devotions, but, repenting, slays 
them. 

A jinn in Solomon’s likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

He repents and prays God for a kingdom 
such as no one should ever possess again. 

The wind and the devils made subject to 

him. 

The patience of Job. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Elisha and ’l-Kifl. 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise. 

Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
wicked in hell. 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proclaim God’s unity. 

The creation of man and disobedience of 
Iblls, who is expelled. 

He is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
he may seduce people to misbelief. 

But he and those who follow him shall 

ail hell. 

Chapter XXV. 
jSwrafu H-Furqan. 

The Chapter of the Discrimination. 

The Discrimination sent down as a warn- 
ing that God is one. the Creator and Govcrnoi 
of all; yet the Makkans call it old folks’ 

tales. 

They object that the Prophet acts and 
lives as a mere mortal or is crazy. 

Hell-fire shall be the punishment of those 
who disbelieve in the Resurrection. 

Description of the Judgment Day. 

The Quraish object that the Qur’an was 
revealed piecemeal. 

Moses and Aaron and No.ab ^^el'e treated 
like Muhammad, but those who called them 
liars were punished. 

*Ad and Samud perished for the oamc 
' sin. 

The ruins of the cities of the plain arc 
existing examples. 

Yet they will not accept the Prophet 

God controls the shadow, gives night 
for a repose, quickens tho dead earth with 
rain. 

He lets loose the two seas, but places a 
baii'ier between them. 

He has created man. 

He is tbo loving and merciful God. 

Tho Qurnish object to the Merciful as n 
new God. 

The lowl^ and moderate aio His 
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They abstain from idolatry, murder, false 
witness, and frivolous discourse. 

These shall be rewarded. 

God cares nothing for tho rejection of his 
message by the infidels. 

Their pumsbment shall be lasting. 

Chapter XX. 

Suratu T'd Hd. 

The Chapter of Ta Ha. 

The Qur'an a reminder from tho Merciful, 
who owns all things and knows all things. 

There is no god but Ho. 

His are the excellent names. 

Story of Moses. 

He perceives tho firo and is addressed from 
it by God in the holy valley Tuvaii. 

God shows him the miracle of the staff 
turned to a snake and of the white hand. 

Sends him to Phniaoh. 

Moses OXCU3C3 himself because of the im- 
pediment ll^his sjiooch. 

Aaron is given him as a minister. 

Moses’ mother tliiows him into tho sea. 

His sistei watches him. 

Ho 13 restored tOi.his mother. 

Slays an Egyptian and flees to Midian. 

Moses and Aaron go to Pbaiaoh and call ou 
him to behove. 

Pharaoh chuiges them with being magi- 
cians. 

Their contest with the Egyptian magi- 
cians, who believe, and aic threatened >Mth 
punihhment by Phaiaoh. 

Mo.'>cs leads tlic children of Lsiacl acios^ 
the sea, by a dry road. 

Phaiaoh and his people iivc ovcr^^helmod. 

The co\cnant on Mount binai. 

The miracle oi the manna and (piuils. 

A.s-iSamni make^ the calf in Mo^cs 
absence. , 

Moses .<^eizeR lii^ brother angrily by tho 
beard and dcstiojs tho calf. 

Mi.sbelieveis threatened with tho terrors of 
the ReRunoction Day. 

Fate of tbo mountain'? on that day. 

All men shall be summoned to judgment. 

No intercession shall a\ail except from 
such as tlif Merciful permits. 

The Qur’an is in Arabic that people may 
fcai and lemcinbci. 

Mulianiinad is not to luiston on its revcjii- 
tion. 

Adam bioke his coNcnant with God 

Angels bidden to adore Adam. 

Iblis icfuses. 

Tcmjit.s Adam. 

Adam, Eve, and the Devil expelled fioUJ 
Puiadise. 

MisbcliP\oi'B shall be gathered together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

Tho Makkans pass by the ruined dwellings 
of tho generations who have been aforetime 
de.stroyed for unbelief. 

But for the Loid’s word being passed, they 
would have perished too. 

Muhammad is exhorted to bcav-thoiv in* 
.suit.') patiently and to praiae God through the 
day. 

Pia\ei enjoined 
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Tbo fato of those of yore a snfflcietit 
sign. 

Let them wait and see the issue. 

Chapter XLIXI. 

Suratu 'z-Zu^ruf, 

The Chapter of Gilding. 

The original of tho Qur’an is with God 

Tho example of tho nations of old who 
mocked at tho prophets. 

God tho Creator. 

^len arc bidden to praise Him who pro- 
vides mail with ships and cattle whereon to 
ride. 

The Arabs are rebuked for attributing 
female offspring to God, when they themselves 
repine when a female child is born to any 
one of them. 

They are also blamed for asserting that 
the angels are female. 

The excuse that this w-as the religion of 
their f.ithers, will not aiail 

It is the same as older nations made. 

Their fato. 

Abraham disclaimed idolatry. 

Tlio Makkans were permitted to enjoy 
prosperity only until the Apostle came, and 
now that he has come they reject him. 

The aic reproved for saying that had the 
Prophet i>een a man of consideration at 3Iak- 
kah and at-Ta’if, they would have owned 
him. t 

^Ii>believors would have had still more 
wealth 'and onjojTnent, but that men would 
have then all become infidels. 

Those-who turn from the admonition shall 
be chained to devils, who shall mislead 
them. 

God will take vengeance on them, whe- 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

Ho is encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh, whom he 
was sent to warn. 

But Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 

Answer to the Arabs, who objected that 
Jesus, tdo, must come under the ban against 
false gods. 

But Jesus did uot assume to be a god. 

Threat of the coming of the Hour. 

The JOYS of ParaJisc and the terrors of 
Hell. 

Tho damned shall bog Malik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down tho secret 
plots of the infidels. 

God has no son. 

He is tho Lord of all. 

Chapter XII. 

* Suratu Yusuf, 

Tho Chapter of .Joseph. 

The Qur’an revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may understand. 

It contains the best of stories. 

Story of Joseph. 

He tells his father his dream. 

Jicob advises him to keep it to himself. 

Jealousy of Joseph’s brethren. 

They conspire to throw him in a pit. 

Induce his father to let him go with them. 
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They cast him in the pit, and bring holne 
his shirt covered with lying blood. 

Travellers discover him and sell him into 
Egypt.. 

He is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innocence proved. 

His mistress shows him to the women of. 
the city to excuse her conduct. — 

Their amazement at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and thn 
cupbearer. 

Pharaoh’s dream. 

Joseph is sent for to expound it. 

He is appointed to a situation of trust in 
the land. 

Hi.s brethren amve and do not recognise 
him. 

They ask for corn and he requires them 
to bring their youngest brother as the condi- 
tion of his giving it to them. 

The goods they liad brought to barter are 
returned to their sacks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himself to him. 

Joseph places the king's drinking-cup in 
Ins brother’s pack. 

Accuses them all of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 
theft. 

They return to Jacob, who, in great grief, 
sends them buck again, to bring him news, 

Joseph discovers himself to them and 
sends back his shirt. 

Jacob lecogniscs it by the smell. 

Jacob goes back with them to Egypt. 

This story appealed to as a proof of tho 
truth of the Revelation. 

Chapter XI. 

Suratu Hud, 

The Chapter of Hud. 

The Qur’an a book calling men to believe 
in the unity of God. 

Nothing is hidden from Him. 

He is the Creator of all. 

Men will not believe, and deem them- 
selves secure, because their punishment is 
deferred. 

They demand a sign, or say the Qur’an is 
invented by the Prophet ; but they and their 
false gods together cannot bring ten such 
S^irahs. 

Misbelievers threatened with future punish- 
ment, while believers are promised Para- 
dise. 

Noah was likewise sent, bat his people 
objected that he was a mere mortal like 
themselves, and only followed by the meaner 
sort of men. 

He also is ' accused of having inyented his 
revelation. 

He is saved in the ark and the unbelieyers 
drowned. 

He endeavours to save his son. 

The ark settles on Mount al-JudL 

Hud was sent to <Ad. 

His people plotted against him and WPTfP 
destroyed, while he was sayed. 
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wa4 sent to Samikd. 

The she-camel given for a sign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 
Abraham entertnins the angels who are 
eent to the people of Lot.- 
He pleads for them. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spare the angels. 

He escapes by night, and Sodom is* de- 
stroyed. 

Shu^aib is sent to Midian, and his people, 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

The Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threatened with the Judgment 
Day, when they shall be sent to hell, while 
the believers are in Paradise. 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
by the fate of the cities whose stories are 
related above. 

These stories are intended to strengthen 
the Prophet’s heart. 

He is bidden to wait and leave the issue to 
God. 

Chapter X. 

3uratu Yunus. 

The Chapter of Jonah. 

No wonder that the Qur’an was reveoled to 
a mere man. 

Misbelievers deem him a sorcerer. 

God the Greator and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation is a sign of His power. 

Reward hereafter for the believers. 

Man calls on God in distress, but forgets 
Him when deliverance coines. 

Warning from the fall of former genera- 
tions. 

The infidels are not satisfied with the 
Qui-’an. 

Muhammad dare not invent a false revela- 
tion. 

False gods can neither harm nor profit 
them. 

People require a sign. 

God saves people in dangers by land and 
sea. 

This life is like grass. 

Promise of Paradise and threat of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and false gods at the 
Last Day. 

God the Lord of all 

Other religions are mere conjecture. 

The Qur’an could only have been devised 
by God. 

The Makkans are challenged to produce a 
single Surah like it. 

Unbelievers warned of the Last Day by the 
fate of previous nations. 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
things. 

God is over watchful over the Prophet’.s 
actions. 

Happiness of the believers. 

The infidels cannot harm the Prophet. 
Refutation of those who ascribe offspring 
to God. 
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I Muhammad onoouragod by the story of 
Noah and the other prophets of old. 

I Fate of Pharaoh and vindication of Moses 
and Aaron. 

The people of the Book (Jews and Chris- 
tiana) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
of the Qur’an. 

The story of Jonah. 

* The people of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and believing in time. 

The people are exhorted to embrace Islam, 
the faith of the Hanif. 

God alone is powerful. 

Belief or unbelief affect only the individual 
himself. 

Resignation and patience inculcated. 

Chapter XIV. 

Suratu Ihrahhn. 

The Chapter of Abraham. 

The . Qur’an revealed to bring men from 
darkness into light. 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostle sent except with the language 
of his own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

T^he people of Noah. 

*Ad and Samud objected that their prophets 
were mortals like themselves. 

The prophets robed on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Fiigbtful 'description of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stoimy wind. 

Helplessness of the damned. 

But believers nie in Paiadise. 

A good word is like a good tree who.so loot 
is in the earth and whoso branchtM aie m the 
sky, and which gives fruit in all .seasons. 

A bad word is us a tiee that is ftdled. 

God’s word is sure. 

Idolaters arc threatened with hcll-tire. 

God is the Creator of all. 

He subjects all things to man's use. 

Abraham prayed that the ten itorv of Male- 
kah might be a sanctuary. 

The unjust are only respited till the Judg- 
ment Day. 

The ruins of the dwellings of those who 
have perished for the denying the inisbion of 
their apostles, are a proof of the truth of 
Muhammad’s mission. 

The Lord will take vengeance on the Last 
Day, when sinners shall burn in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

The Qur'an is a warning and an admoni- 
tion. 

Chapter VI. 

Suratu 

The Chapter of Cattle. 

Light and darkness are both created hy 
God. 

Rebuke to idolaters. 

They are exhorted to take warning by the 
fato of those of old who rejected the pro- 
phets. 

Had the revelation been a material book, 
they w'ould have disbelieved it. 
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If th* Prophal h«d bam as aagel, lM>woiild 
DATa oome in the ffoiee of s 
Attrihntee of Ood. 

Mal^ammad bidden to b#oome a HosUm. 

Tboae who have the Soriptures ought to 
recognise Mnhammad as the one foretold in 
them. 

The Idolaters will be disappointed of the 
intercessioh of their gods on the Judgment 
Day. 

They deny the Resurreotion Day now, but 
hereafter they will hare awful proof of its 
truth. 

^e next world is preferable to this. 

Aophets aforetime were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

Ood conld send them a sign if fle pleased. 

Beasts, birds, and the like, are oommunities 
like men. 

Their fate is all written in the book. 

They, too, shall be gathered on the Judg 
ment Day. 

Argnments in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad is only a messenger. 

He is to disclkim miracnlous power 

la not to repulse believers. 

He is bidden to abjure idolatry and not 
follow the lusts of the Makkans. 

OoiTb omniscience. 

He takes men’s souls to Himself during 
sleep. 

Sends gualrdlan angels to watch over them. 

Preserves men in danger by land and sea. 

Muhammad is not to join in discussions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to associate with 
those who make a sport of it. 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

Ood the Creator. 

Abraham’s perplexity in seeking after the 
true Ood. 

Worships successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not gods by seeing them set. 

Tumstfo Gud and becomes a Hanif. 

Other prophets of old were inspired. 

The Qur'an is also a speoial revelation from 
God to the Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip- 
tures, but the Jews have perverted or sup- 
pressed parts of them. 

Denunciation of one who falsely pretended 
to be inspired. 

The Creation a proof of God’s unity. 

Rebnke to those who call the jinn His part- 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not to be abused, lest they, 
too, speak ill of God. 

The Makkans would not have believed 
even if a sign had beeii given them. 

Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men ara not to abstain from fpod over 
which God’s name has been prCnounced. 

God will vindicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse depends on God’s 
grace. 

The jinns and false gods, together with 
their worshfppers, will be condemned to ever- 
lasting torment. 

'God never puuishes without first sending 
an apostle with warning. 
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The threetaned doom eennot be erortod. 

Denunciation ofy the idolatroos practices of 
the Anbs. 

Setting apart portions of the produce of the 
^nd for God and for the idols, and defraud- 
ing Opd of His portion. 

Infanticide. 

Declaring cattle and tilth inviolable. 

God created all fruits and all cattle, both 
are therefore lawful. 

Argument proving the absurdity of some 
of these customs. 

Enumeration of the only kinds of food that 
kre unlawful 

The prohibition to the Jews of certain food 
was only on account of their sins. 

God’s revealed word is the only certain 
argument. 

Declaration of things really forbidden, 
nambly, harshness to parents, infanticide, 
abominable sins, and murder. 

The property of orphans is to be respected 
and fair-dealing to be practised. 

No soul compelled beyond its capacity. 

The Qur’an to be accepted on the saptie 
authority as the Book of Moses was. 

Faith required now without signs. 

No latter profession on the Judgment Day 
shall profit them. 

Good works to be rewarded tenfold, but 
evil works only by the same amount. 

Islam is the religion of Abraham the 
Hanif. 

A belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is due. 

Each soul shall bear its own burden. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them- 

Chaftbb LXIV. 

• Suratu 'f- Tagbflbun, 

The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 

Ged the Creator 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God. 

Wealth and children must not distract 
men from the service of Gud. 

CHAPTBk XXVHL 

The Chapter of thb Story. 

The history of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter and his vizier. 

Hftman oppresses the children of Israel. 

Mosee is exposed on the river by his 
mother. 

He is adopted by Pharaoh. 

His sister watches him, and his mothecifl 
engaged to nurse him. 

He grows up and slays the Egyptian. 

Flees to Midian. 

Helps the two Midianitts to draw water. 

Serves their father Shohaib for ten yaare 
and then marries his daughter. 

God appears 4o him in the fire. 

Is sent with his brother Aaron to Phu- 
raoh. . 

Hamin builds Pharaoh a high tower to 
ascend to the God of Mosee* 


RA 
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IBs pmdduneixfc. 

Moms giTes the Law. 

These stories are proofs of Muhaminad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject ihe Book of Moses and 
the Qar*an as two impostures. 

Those who have the Scriptures recognise 
the truth of the Qur’an. 

The Makkans warned by the example of 
the cities of old that have perished. 

Disappointment of the idolaters at the Day 
of Judgment. 

Helplessness of the idols before God. 
Qai'un’s great wealth. 

The earth opens and swallows him up for 
his pride and his insolence to Moses. 

' Muhammad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose. 

.Chapteb XXIII. 

Suratu 'l-Mu'mtnin. 

The Chapter of Believers. 

The humhle, chaste, and honest, shall 
prosper. 

The creation, birth, death, and resurrection 

of man. 

God’s goodness in providing for men’s sus- 
tenance. 

Noah sent to his people, who reject him 
lieoauae he is a mere mortal. * 

They are browned, and he is saved in the 
ark. ^ 

Moses and Aaron were also called liars. 
Mary and her son the cause of their fol- 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearing encouraged., 

The Quraish rebuked for their pride, and 
for denying Muhammad, and calling him 
poasessed. 

They are remind^ of the famine and de- 
feat they have already experienced. 

Doctrine of the Reaurrectioa 
The nnity of God. 

He has no offspring. 

Is omniscient; 

Muhammad is encouraged not to care for 
the false accnsations of* the Makkans, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Punishment, on the Day of Resurrection, of 
those who mocked at the littie party of be- 
Uovers. 

Chapter XXIL 
Suratu %najj. 

The Chapter of the Inlgrimage. 

Teirora of the Last Day, yet men dispute 
-about God and follow devils. 

The conception, birth, growth, asd death of 
uexH and the growth of herbs in the ground 
are proofs of the Resnrrectloa 
Bat some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. '« 

The most desperate means cannot thwart 
the' divine decrees. 

God. will decide between the Jews, 'Chris- 
tians, Sabians, Magiaps, and idolaters on the 
Judgment Day. 

All nature adores God. 

The misbelievers are threatened with hell- 
fire, lind the believers promised' Paradise 


Qim'Aii 

I Punishment threatened to thpao who pro* 
hibit men visiting the Sacrod Mosque. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse the 
Ea*beh, was told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

The i^es of tho Hajj enjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Hanifs. 

Sacrifices at the Ea‘hah are enjoined. 

All men have their appointed rites. 

The name of God is to bp mentioned over 
cattle when slaughtered. 

Camels may be sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, but loves « hot 
misbelieving traitors. 

Those who have been driven from their 
homes for acknowledging God's unity are 
allowed to fight. 

If men did not fight for such a cause, all 
places of worship would be destroyed. 

The peoj>le of Noah, 'Ad, Qamiid, Abra- 
ham, and Lot, called their prophets liars, 
and were allowed to range at large, but at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed, and the mins 
are visible to travellers still. 

Muhammad is only sent to warn the Mak- 
kans of a like fate. 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read- 
ing to the Prophet while reading the Qur’an. 

The Kingdom shall be God’s upon the 
Judgment Day. 

Those who flee or are slain in the cause, 
ahall bo provided for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revenge and are again 
attacked, will be helped. 

All nature is subject to God 

Every nation has its rites to observe. 

_The idolaters treat the revelation with 
' sVoTiL 

The false gods could not even create a 
fly. 

Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
the faith of Abraham, whose religion the 
Muslims profess. 

God is the Sovereign and Helper. 

Chaftex XXI. 

Suratu 7-A7n6tW, 

The Chapter of the Prophets. 

Men mock at the revelation. 

They say it is a jumble of dreams, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, and they ask for 
a sign. 

The prophets of old were but mortal. 

The people ^ho rejected them perished. 

Heaven and earth were not created in 
I sport. 

I Truth shall crush falsehood. 

All things praise God. * 

If there woro other gods than He, heaven 
and earth would be corrupted. 

All former prophets were taught there is 
no god but God. 

Tho Merciful has not begotten children. 

The angels are only His servants. 

The separation of earth from hedVen, the 
. creation of living things from water, the 
steadying of the earth by .mountains, and 
placing the sky as a roo| over it, and the 
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creation of the night and day, and of the ann 
and moon, are signs. 

No ono was ever granted immortality. 

Every soul must tasto of death. 

The unbeliovers mock at Muhammad and 
disbelieve in tho Merciful. 

Man is hasty. 

The infidels are threatened with punish- 
ment in the next world. 

Thoso who mocked at the prophets of old 
perished. 

No one shall be wronged on the Last 
Day. 

Moses and Aaron received a scripture. 

Abraham destroys the image? which his 
people worshipped. 

He tells them that it was the largest idol 
which did it. 

He is condemned to be bnmt alive, but the 
fire is miraculously made cool and safe. 

Abraham, Lot, Isaac, and Jacob, all in- 
spirod. 

Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers. 

Noah also was saved. 

David and Solomon give judgment about a 
field. 

The mountains and birds are made subject 
to David. 

He is taught the art of making coats 'of 
mail. 

The wind and the demons are subjected to 
Solomon. 

Job was saved. 

Isbmail, Idris, and Zu ’1-Eifl were, patient, 
and entered into the meicy of the Lord. 

Zu ’n-Nun (Jonah) was saved in the fish’s 
belly. 

Zachariah had his prayer granted and a 
son (John) given him. 

The spirit was breathed into the Virgin 
Mary. • 

But their followers have divided into sects. 

A city once destroyed for unbelief shall 
not be restored till Gog and Magog are let 
loose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

Idolaters shall be the pebbles of helL 

But the elect shall be rolled up as as-Sijill 
rolls up a book. 

As IS written in the Psalms, ** The righ- 
teous shall inherit the earth.” 

Muhammad 'Sent as a mercy to tho worlds. ^ 

Ood is one God. 

He knows all 

He is the Merciful 

CUAFTEB XVII. 

Suratu Bani larffll. 

The Chapter of the Children of Israel. 

Allusion to the qight journey from the 
Sacred Mi^quo (at Makkah) to the Remote 
Mosque (at Jerusalem). 

Moses received the book. 

Noah was a faithful servant. 

Israel’s two sins and their pnr.::\uieii(i 
Qui'uu u gu'idu and a good tidings. 

Man prays for e\ il and is hasty. 

Night and day are two signs. 

Every man'.s augui 7 is round his nock. 


Each one shall have a book on the Resur- 
rection Day with an account of his deeds. 

Each is tq bear the burden of his own 
‘ sins. 

No city is destroyed till warned by an 
apostle. 

Choice of good in this world or the next. 

Muhammad is not to associate others with 
God. 

Kindness to parents enjoined. 

Moderation to^ be practised. 

Infanticide an^ fornication are sins. 

Homicide is not to be avenged except for 
just cause. 

Honesty and humility inculcated. 

The angels are not the daughters of God. 

If there were other gods, they would 
rebel gainst God. 

All in the heavens praise Him. 

Unbeliovers cannot understand the Qur’an. 

The unity of God unacceptable to the 
Makkans. 

The Resurrection. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over others. 

False gods themselves have recourse to 
God. 

All cities to be destroyed before the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Had Muhammad been sent with signs, tho 
Makkans would have disbelieved them like 
Samud. 

The vision (of the Night Jonrney) and the 
Zaqqum tree of hell, are causes of conten- 
tion. 

Iblis* disobedience ‘and fall 

He IS given permission to delude men. 

Safety by land and sea a special mercy 
from God. 

All shall have justice at the Last Day. 

Tho Saqif tribe at at-Ta’if nearly seduced 
Muhammad into promulgating an Unautho- 
rised sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is ungrateful. 

Departure of the spirit. 

Mankind and puns together could not pro- 
duce the like of the Qur’an. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

He is only a mortal. 

Pate of those who disbelieve in the Resur- 
rection. 

Moses brought nine signs, bat Pharaoh 
disbelieved in them. 

His fate. 

The children of Israel succeeded him in 
his possessions. 

The Qur’an was revealed as occasion re- 
quired. 

Those who believe the scripture recog- 
nise it. 

God and the Merciful One nui two 
gods, for God has nn j^.ucner. 

ChA1*T£R XVI. 

Suratu 'n-Nahl. 

Tho Chapter of tho Bee. 

God’s decree wiirconie to pass. 

Ho sends the angels to instruct his norvinld 
to give warning that there is no otliei Oud. 
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The creation and ordering of all natural 
objects are signs of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and powei- 

less. 

Ood is but one. 

The unbelievers who call the revelation 
old folks' tales, must bear the burden of their 
own sins. 

On the ResuiTection Day. their associates 
will disown them. 

Reception by the angels of the wicked and 
the good in Hell and in Paradise. 

The infidels strenuously deny the Rosui* 
rection. 

The Muhajirun are promised a good re* 
ward. 

The Jews and Christians to be asked to 
confirm the Qur'iin. 

All nature adores Qod. 

Unity of God affirmed. 

When in distress, men turn to God, but for- 
get Him and become idolaters when deliver- 
ance comes. 

The practice of setting aside part of then- 
produce for the idols reproved. 

The practice of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughters to Ood. is reproved, 
and disbelief in the future life also rebuked 

Satan is the patron of the infidels. 

The Qur’an sent down as a guidance and 
mercy. 

The rain which quickens the dead eaith. and 
the cattle which give milk, and the unes 
which give fruit and wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from the Lord to build 
hives and to use those made first b} men. 

Its honey is lawful. 

The rich Arabs are reproved foi theii 
treatment of their slaves 

Helplessness of the false gods illustrated 
by the parable of the slave and of the dumb 
man. 

Goodness of God in providing food and 
shelter for men. 

Idolaters shall be disowned by the false 
gods at the Resurrection. 

Every nation shall have a witness against 
it on that day. 

Justice and good faith inculcated, espe- 
cially the duty of keeping to a treaty once 
made. 

Satan has no power over believers. 

Verses of the Qur'an abrogated. 

The Holy Spirit (Gabiicl) is the instru- 
ment of the revelation. 

Suggestion that Muhammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the Qur’an. 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Qur'an is 
in Arabic. 

Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Warning of the fate Makkah is to expect 
if Its inhabitants continue to disbelieve. 

Unlawful foods. 

God will forgive wrong done through igno- 
lance *■ 

• Abraham was Hanif. 

The oidinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with his oppo- 
nents kindly. 
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The believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 

They are exhorted to patience and trust in 
Qod. 

Cbapter XIII. 

Surat u 't -Ra^d. 

The Chapter of Thunder 

The Qur dll a revelation from the Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of all. 

MiKbelicvor.s arc threatened. 

God knows all, and the recording angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrate God’s 
praises. 

All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. 

God sends rain and causes the torrents tu 
Qow 

The scum thereof is like the on 

smelted ore. 

The righteous and tho believers :iic pro- 
mised Paradise, and the uiisbclic\ei s aie 
thioatoned with hcll-fnc. 

Exhortation to behove in the Mcieiful 

Wcic the Qui'an to convulse iiatiiie, they 
would nut believe. 

Fuithor threats agaiirst misbeliovars. 

God notes tho deeds of every soul 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Pai.idi.se and Hell. 

Muhammad Inddeu to perscvcie in a'ssert- 
ing the unity of God. 

Had he not followed the Qur'an, God would 
have foisakcn him. 

Othoi apostles have had wives and chil- 
dren. 

None could bring- a sign without God’s 
peimission. 

Foi cveiy period there is a icvclation. 

Qod can annul or confirm any pait of His 
revelation which He pleases. 

He has the Mother of the Book (<.e the 
Eternal Original). 

Whether Muhammad live to see hi>» pie- 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to preach the me.ssago 

The conquests of Islam pqinted to. 

Ood will support the pV.ophets againsC 
misbelievers. 

Chawer XXIX. 

Suiutu *i-*Ankabut. 

The Chuptci of tho Spider. 

Believers must be proved. 

Kindness to be shown to parents; but 
they aio not to bo obeyed if they endeavour 
to lead their childien to idolatry. 

Tho hypocrites stand by the Muslims only 
in success. 

The unbelievers try to seduce the be 
lie vers by offering to bcai then .sins. 

Noab delivered from the deluge. 

Abraham preaches against idolatry. 

Is cast into tlio fire, but saved. 

Flce-t from his native lanck 

Isaac and Jakoh born to him. 

.Lot and the fate of the inhabitants of 
Sodom 

Midiaii and thoii prophet Sbu-ait 
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*Ad and ^amiid. 

Fate of Qarun, Pharaoh, and Haman. 
Similitude of tbo spider. 

Muhammad* bidden to rehcniNC the QurVin. 
Prayer enjoined. 

Those who have scriptures arc to be mildly 
Jen It with in disputation. 

They believe in the Qur’an. 

Muh.immad unable to read. 

Signs are only in the power of God. 

The idolaters icprovod, and threatened 
with punishment. 

The bolioveis promised reward 
God provides for all. 

This world is hut a sport. 

God saves men in dangers by sea, yet they 
are ungrateful. 

The territory of Makknh inviolable. 
Eahurtiition to strive foi the faith 

ClIArThR VII. 

Siiifitu '{‘/Vif'iJ 
Tho Chapter of al-A-rfif. 
Miilinmniad is bidden to accejit tho Qui’un 
foaj Icssly 

Tho Makkans must take waimng by the 
fate (if those who i ejected the projihcls of 
old 

The ciention and fall of Adam 
Iblis allowed tu icmjit mankind 
Men a ro to go to mosque (lotM'nlly clad 
God has only piohibitcd sinful actions 
Men a 10 warned not to i eject the mission of 
the apostles. 

Then punibhiiiont at and aftoi death if 
they do so. 

The happines.s of belie vcis in P.m-hIinc 
D escription of al-A‘iaf, the paitition bo 
tween heaven and liell. 

Immediate belief in the Quran loquiiod 
God tho Creator 

Humble and aecict pia\oi eii|«»nied 
Proofs of God’s goodness. 

Noah .sent to wain his people. 

He IS saved in the ark while the} aic 
drouned. 

Hiid sent to 'Ad. 

They reject his pleaching and arc pun- 
ished. 

$alih sent to Sainiid. 

Produces the shc-camcl as a sign. 

Tho people hamstiing hci and are pun- 
ished 

Lot sent to tho people of Sodom. 

Their punishment. 

Shu'aib sent to Midian 
His people reject him and arc destroyed 
Thus city aftei citj was destroyed foi 
rejecting tbj apostles. 

Moses sent to Phaiaoh 

Till* miracles ol the snake and tho white 
hand. 

Tho magicians contend uith Moses, arc 
oveicomo .and lieliovo. 

Pharaoh punnshivs thoiii. 

Tho slaughter ol the first-born 
The plagues of Egypt. 

The Israelites aie delivered. 

Moses communes with Ood, who appear 
to him on the mount. 


The giving of the Law 

The golden calf. 

Moses*"wratli against Aaron. 

The seventy elders 

The coming of Muhammad, the illiterate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jews are just and rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

The miracle of smiting the rock. 

The manna and quails. 

The command to enter the city, saying, 
“HittatunJ’ and punishment for disobe- 
dience 

The .Sabbath -breaking city. 

Tho ii ansformation of the wicked mbabi- 
tants into apes 
•The dispersion of the Jews. 

The mountain held over tho Jews. 

The covenant of God with the posterity of 
Adam. 

Am I not youi Lord ? 

Humiliation of one w'ho, having foretold the 
coming of a prophet in the time of Muham- 
mad, would not acknowledge the lattei as 
such. 

Many, both of the jinn and of mankind, 
picdestincd l(j hell 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 

Muhammad is not possessed. 

The coming of tho Houi 

Creation of Adam and Eve. 

Conception and biith of their first child, 
‘Abdu ’l-Haiis 

Then idolatry. 

Idols aie themselves servants of God. 

They have neither life nor senses 

Muhammad ks bidden to tieat his oppo- 
nents with mildness 

Th(* mention of God’s name lepols devilish 
innuonccb 

Men are recommended to listen to the 
Qiu’an and to humble ihonisclvcs befoie Ood, 
whom the angcL adore. 

ClIArTLR CXIIl 
iiunitii '/-Fn/iif/, 

The Chaptei of ihc Daybreak. 

The Piophct seeks refuge tu God from evil 
influences. 

CUAPTEK CXIV 
^Siitatu ’n-iVds. 

The Ch.'iptor of Mon. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God fiom the 
devil and bis evil suggestions. 

THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD. 

Twenty Siiiahs given .at al-Madinah. 

ClIAl’i'ER XCVIII.' 

Slit alii l-Bai^innh. 

The Chaplei of tho Manifest Sign. 

Rebuke t(» Jew and Chiisli.iiis for doubting 
the iiiaiiife'<l sign ol Muh.iuimad’s mission. 

CiiAinEu II. 

Sinnftt 'l-J^aqaiah, 

Tho Chapter of the Heifer. 

Till" Qur'an a guidance. 

Rebuke to uiiboliovcis 
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A parable of one who kindles fire. 

God is not ashamed of trifling similitudes. 
The creation of man. 

Adam taught the names. 

Iblis refuses to adore him. 

The temptation and fall. 

The Children of IsraeL 
Their trials in Egypt. 

The golden calf. 

The manna and quails. 

Bidden to enter the city and say. ** Hit- 
tatnn.** 

Moses strikes the rock. 

^ He bids the people slaughter a dun cow to 
discover a murder. 

Charge against the Jews of corrupting the 
Scripturoau. 

The golden calf. 

The mountain held over them. 

Gabriel reveals the Qur’w. 

Harut and Morut. 

Believers are not to say Ra4na,” but 
“ Un?uma.’* 

Verses which are annulled will be replaced 
by better ones. 

Paradise not esclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mosques to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Kabbah. 

Was a Hanif. 

The qiblah free. 

A^-Safa and al-Marwah maybe compassed. 
Proofs of God’s unity. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicide. 
Testators. 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgrimage. 

Its duration. 

Fighting for religion lawful during the 
eaer^ months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with Idolaters unlawful. 

The law of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Muhajirun to be rewarded. 

The Children of Israel demand a king 
Saul rX&iut). 

The snechina. 

The ark. 

Saul and Gideon confounded. 

Goliath. 

Jesus. 

* The AyaiVL 'hkursl (verse of the throne), 
asserting the self-subsistence and omnipre- 
•aence of God. 

Nimrod and Abraham. 

Almsgiving. ' 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones rcfen'cd 

la 

Abrabam and the birds. 

Almsgiving recommended. 

Usurers denounced. 

Xiaws relating to debt and trading. 

Persons mentally, incapable are to act by 
agents. 

The believer’s prayer. 


Chapteb m. 

Suratu Aft * Imran, 

The Chapter of Tmran’s family. 

God's unity and self-subsistence. 

The Qur’an confirmatory of previous scrip- 
ture. 

The verses are either decisive or ambi- 
guous. 

Example of Pharaoh’s punishment. 

The battle of Badr. 

Islam the true religiom 

Future torment eternal. 

Obedience to God/ and the Apostle en- 
joined. 

Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

She is brought up by Zaohariah. 

Birth of John. 

The annunciation of the Virgin. 

Birth and infancy of Jesus. 

The miracle of the birds of clay. 

The disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad’s dispute with a 
Christian deputation from Najran. 

Abraham a Hanif. 

Reproof to Jew^s who pretend to believe 
and then recant, and who pervert the scrip- 
tures. 

No distinction to be made between the 
prophets. 

The Jews rebuked for prohibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of the Kabbah. 

Abraham's station. 

Pilgrimage enjoined. 

Schism and misbelief reproved. 

Battle of Uhud referred to. 

The victory at Badr due to angelic aid. 

Usury denounced. 

Fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

Muhammad’s death must not divert the 
believers from their faith. 

Promise of God’s help. 

Further account of the battlo of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to enter Paradise. 

The victory of Badr more than counter- 
balanced the defeat at Uhud. 

The hypocrites detected and reproved. 

Death the common lot, oven of apostles. 

Prayer for the believers. 

Exhortation to vie in good works and be 
patient. 

Chapter VIII. 

Svraiu H~Ai\fdl, 

The Chapter of the Spoils. 

Spoils belong to God and the Apostle 

Who are the true believers ? 

The expedition of Muhammad against the 
caravan from^Syiia under Abu SuU'iin. 

The miraculous victory at Badr.^ 

Address to the Makkans who, foaring an 
attack from [Muhammad, took sanctuary in 
the Ea'bah, and prayed to God to decide 
between themselves and him. 

Exhortation to believe hhJ j,«vid treachery 

Plots against Muhammad frustrated by 
Divine interference. 

The revelation treated as old folks’ tales. 
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Rebuke of the idolaters for mocking the 
Musliuin at piayer. 

OfVor of an iimnesiy to those who will be- 
lieve. 

{i^xhuitution to fight the inftdele. 

Division of the spoils. 

Description of the battle. 

The enomv made to seem few In the Mus- 
lim’s eyes, while they seemed move numerous 
than they lonlly woie. 

The iiilidels forsaken by Satan, their 
lonilei, on the day of battle. 

Fate of the hypociilos. 

Warnin;' fiom Phiiranh's fate. 

The inlidels who hrcMk their tioaty. 

Treaclieiv to bo mot with tho like. 

(iod will hclj> tho Piophct against tho 
ti .iitors 

A few eiidiiiing holievois shall conquer n 
iMiiltitudo of inildols. 

Tile Muslims arc reproved for .accepting 
for the raptives tukeu at Badr. 

The spiiiU 1 1 1‘ lawful 

riu‘ Miiliajii nil wh>) lied with Muhammad, 
and the inhalntants of .il-M.idhiah wlio g.ive 
iiiiu refugo. iiii> to foiiii tie^ of i>iotlieib<tod 

Ciui'TMi XLvri. 

^ihufn Muhainmad. 

Tilt* Cli.iptoi of Muhammad 

Piouiisc of rowanl to helievers, 

E\hoitatioii to deal sevoiely with the 
enemN 

Des* iiptioii of P 4 iindi'>o and of Hell. 

Reproof to some pi et ended believers and 
hypocrites who hesitate to obey the comm.ind 
to make wm against the unl>elie\eis 

Their secret malice shall ho lovcaled. 

Exhoitation to hehove, and to obey (iod 
and tho Apostles, aud saciidce all foi the 
f.'iitli, 

Ciiaj’TER LXn. 

Sumtn 'l-.Tumu^ah. 

The (Miiipter of the Cungiegation. 

Ciod has '.ent tho ilhtoiato prophet 

The ichuked foi (inbclief. 

^Iiislini> aie not to leave t«he congiogution 
dining diMiio sei vice fui tlio sake of mer- 
chandise. 

Chapter V. 

Sumtu 'l-Maidah. 

Tlic Chaptci of the Table. 

Believers arc t'l fulfil then coin})acls 

Brute boasts, c\eo|)t those heioafter men* 
tioued, aie lawful, hut chase dining the pil- 
grimage is unlawful. 

Theriteh^and sacniices of the Pilgi image 
ai c law ful. 

^ Tlie Muslims are not to bear ill-will .ig.iinst 
the Quraish. who pioiented them at Hndai- 
biyah fiom making the Pilgrimage. 

Forbidden moats. 

The food uf^ Jew's and Christians lawful 
4 o Muslims. 

So, too, their women. 
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Ablutions before prayers. 

Rules for purifleatiou iu coses of polln^ 
tion. . * 

The Muslims are bidden to remember the 
oath of fealty (at ^Vqabah), aud bow God 
made a similar covenant with the children of 
Israel, and chose twelve wardens. 

Muhammad is warned against their trea- 
chery, as well as against the Christiaus. 

Refutation of the doctrine that Christ 
God. and of the idea that the Jews and Chris- 
tians are tho sons of God and His beloved. 

Muhammad sent as a wamer and herald of 
glad tiding« 

Moses bade tho children of Israel invade 
the Holy Land, and they were punished for 
he^^ilating. ' 

Stoiy of the tw'o sons of Adam. 

The crow ^how'b Cain how to bury the body 
of Abol. 

Gittvity of homicide. 

Those who tmikc war against God and His 
Apostle arc not to icccivc quarter. 

Pnnislunont for theft. 

Muli.irninad is to judge both Jews and 
CluiNtians l>v the Qiii'an. iii accordance with 
their own Sci ipliiies, but uot according to 
then lusts 

Oi wuuid they piefer to he judged accord- 
ing to the unjutt laws of the time of the 
pug .in .Viabs? 

The MushiUb are not to take Jews and 
Cbiistiaiis fui p.iirons. 

The hypociitcs hesitate to join the be- 
lievers 

Th.'V .ire ihieatoned, 

Furthui appeals to the Jews and Chria- 

tJ Ills 

Fate of tho*»c before them who were trans- 
fuiined foi then sms. 

The Jews lepioved for saying that God's 
hand is fetteied. 

Some of thum arc moderate, but the greater 
p.ai t aie misbelievers. 

The Piophcl is bound to preach bis mes- 
sago. 

Sal mins, Jews, and Christiaus appealed to 
.1". believers 

IVophels of old were rejected. 

.\ganisl the worship of the Messiah and 
the doctrine of tho Trinity. 

Jews and idolaters aie the most hostile to 
tho Muslims, and the Christians are nearest 
in lore to them. 

E.xpi.ition for an inconsiderate oath. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be hunted or eaten duiing pil- 
gi image. 

Expiation foi violating this precept. 

Fish l.iwiul at tint time. 

Ritos of llie Ilajj to be observed. 

Boliuiois iiiU'st not ask about painful things 
till tho whole Qui'an rcioaled. 

Dcnuiiciutiou of the superstitious practices 
ot tho Pag.in Arabs with respect to pertaio 
cattle. 

Wilno-sos required when a dying man 
make-. Ills tost.inicnt. 

Tho mission of .Tosus. ‘ 

Tho liiiijJes uf tho infancy. 
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QUBAS 


TIm Apotllii ask for a table IroiD hoavaa 
aaadgn. 

Jam danloa ooounaadliig man to wotahlp 
Jdm and his mother as gods. 

Obaftib LIX. 

Si^tw *l~]feuhr. 

The Ohapter of Assemblj. 

The ehastlsementa of the Jews who would 
not belioTO in the Qar'An. 

The diTisiona of the spoils. 

The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites. 

Obaptbb IV. 

Suratu 'h-iVtsd*. 

The Chapter of Women. 

Ood .creates and watohes oTer man. 

Women’s dowries. 

Administration of the property of orphans 
and idiots. 

Distribution of property among the heirs. 

Witnesses required to prove adultery. 

Believers are not to inherit women's estates 
against their will. 

No false charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman’s %Dwry. 

Women whom it is unlawful to marry. 

Men are superior to women. 

Punishment of refractory wives. 

Arbitration between man and wife 

Duty towards parents, kinsmen, orphans, 
the poor, neighbours, Ae. 

Almsgiving for appearance sake a crime. 

Believers must not pray when drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may be used for purification when 
water is not to be had. 

Charge against Jews of perverting the 
Scriptures and saying, ** Ra'ina." 

They are threatened with transformation, 
like those who broke the Sabbath, for their 
unbelief. 

Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 

Some who have Scriptures believe. 

Trusts to be paid back. 

Quarrels to be referred to Ood and the 
apostles only. 

The Apostle will intercede for the be- 
lievers. 

Mukammad commanded to settle their dif- 
ferences. 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

They are exhorted to fight, and promised 
Paradise if they fall. 

Obedience to the Prophet is obedience to 
Ood. 

Salutation to be returned 

The hypocrites. 

Deserters are to be slain, unless they have 
taken refuge with a tribe in league with the 
Muslims. 

Penalty for killing a believer by mistake. 

Believers are not to plunder others on the 
mere pretence that they are infidels. 

Fate of the half-hearted Muslims who fell 
at Badr. ^ 

Precautions to be taken against an attack 
durmg prayers. 


BxboilafloB to slncfvRy in snppofrtiBg the 
faith. 


Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for their ido* 
latiy and ouperstitlouf practices. 

lalim the best religion, being that of Abra» 
ham the Hanif. 

Laws respecting women and orphans. 

Equity and kindness recommended. 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved. 

Fear of God inouloated. 

Ood does not pardon the nnstablain faith 
or the hypooritea. 

No mid«e course is allowed. 

The Jews were punished for demanding a 
book from heaven. 

Of old they asked Moses to show them 
God openly, and were punished. 

They are reproached for breaking their 
covenant with God, for oalumniatinff Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whereas they onW killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injustice and usury 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
as the other apostles and prophets. 

Jesus is only an apostle of God and Hia 
Word, and a spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denounced. 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of (nherltanoe in the case of ro^ 
mote kinship. 


Chaptbb LVln. 
iSuraru %Mujadilah. 

The Chapter ef the Disputer. 

Abolition of the idolatrous cndtom of 
divorcing women with the formula, ** Thou 
art to me as my mother’s back.” 

God’s omniscience and omnipresence. 

He knows the secret plottings of the dis- 
affected. 

Discourse on the duties of true believers. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle. 


Chaptbb LXV. 

Suratu 't-Ttilaq. 

The Chapter of Divorce- 
The laws of divorce. 

The Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 

The seven stories of heaven and earth. 


Cbaftib LXm. 

Suratu %2iundfUpn. 

The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 

The treacherous designs of the hypocrltee- 
revealed. 

Chaptbb XXIV 
Suratu 'n-Nur. 

The Chapter of Light. 

(This chapter deals with the accusation of 
nnobastity against *Ayishah.) 
Punishment of the whore and the whor** 
monger. 

Witnesses required in the ease of an impo- 
tation of unchastity to a wife. 
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TlndloAtloii of *Ayii]ifth*o ohartoter a&d 
•denunciation of the aceuaeri. 

Seandalmongore rebuked and thnatened 
with jpaniehnoent at the Last Da^. 

BelioTera are not to enter other penone* 
houaee without permisiion, or in the abaenee 
of the ownera. 

Gbaatity and noodeat deportment enjoined, ' 
particularly upon women. 

Those by whom women tnay be aeen un- 
▼eile<L 

Slarea to be allowed to purchaae their 
freedom. 

Slare-girla not to be compelled to proatitnte 
themseWea. 

God the Light of the Hearena. 

Nothing keepN the beliefera from the ser- 
vice of God, but the unl»ehcver'n works are 
like the mirage on a plain, or like darkness 
on H deep sea. 

All nature is subject to God's control. 

Keproof to a sect who would not accept the 
Prophet's aibitration. 

Actual obedience required rather than 
an oath that they will be obedient. 

Belief in the unity of Gud, steadfastness in 
prayer, and the giving of alms enjoined. 

Slaves and children not to be admitted into 
an apartment without asking permission, when 
the occupant is likely to be undressed. 

Rules for the social intercourse of women 
past child-bearing, and of the blind, lame, or 
sick. 

Persons in whose houses it is lawful to eat 
food. 

Salutations to be exchanged on entering 
houses 

Belyi V lour of the Muslims towards the 
Apostle. 

He IS to be more re.spectfully addressed 
Xhan other ;.cople. 

cuaPTBR xxxni. 

Suratu 1-Ahzdb. 

The Chapter of tho Confederates. 

Muhammad is warned against the hypo- 
critee. 

Wives divorced by tho foimula, ^Thou art 
henceforth to me like my mother's back,” 
are not to be considered as real mothers, and 
■as such regarded as unlawful. 

Neither are adopted sons to be looked 
upon as real sons. 

Tht real ties of kinship and consanguinity 
are to supersede the tie of sworn brother- 
hood. 

God's covenant with the Prophet. 

Miraculous interference in favour of the 
'Muslims when besieged by the confedeiate 
army at al-Madinah. 

Conduct hypocrites on the occasion. 

Departure of the invadors. 

Siege and defeat of the Banu Qurai‘4ab 
Jews. 

The men are executed. 

Their women and children are sold into 
ala very and their property confiscated. 

Laws for the Prophet'9 wives. 

Thev are to be duoreet and avoid oatenta- 
tion. 
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Vneoure^ement to the good and tnie be- 
Uevers of either sex. 

Vin^catfon of Mu 1 ;Munmad’e conduct ip 
marrying Zainab, the divorced wife of his 
freed man and adopted son Zaid (who is men> 
tioned by name). 

No term need be observed in the case of 
women divorced before cohabitation. 

Peculiar privileges granted to Muhammad 
in the matter of women 

Limitation of bis licence to take wives. 

Muslims are not to enter the Prophet's 
bouse without permission. 

Alter, »they are to retire without ineonve- 
iiiencmg him by familiar discourse. 

* Are to ba- very modest in their demsanoor 
to his wives. 

Are not to marry any of his wives after 
him. 

Those relations who are permitted to sea 
them unveiled 

God and His angels bless the Prophet. 

Slander of misbelievers will be pumshed. 

The women are to dress modestly. 

Warning to the hypocrites and disaffected 
at al-Madinah 

The fate ^ the infidels at the Last Judg- 
ment. 

.Mao alone of all creation undertook the . 
responsibility of faith. 

Chapter LVIL 

Suratu %ffadtd. 

The Chapter of Iioo. 

God the controller of all nature. 

Exhortation to embrace Islam 

Those who do so before the taking of Ma]k« 
kah are to bare the precedence. 

Discomfiture of the bypoentea and anbe> 
lievers at the Last Day. 

The powers vouchsafed to former apostlaa. 

CflarTER LXL 

Suratu 'v^.SdjT*. 

The Chapter of the Ranks. 

Believers are bidden to keep their wor^ 
and tn fight for the faith 

Mo.ses was disobeyed by his people. 

.Jesus piopbesied the coming of Ahmad. 

The Christiana rebuked. 

Chapter KL^TII. 

Suratu 'l-f'ath. 

The Chapter of Victory. 

Announcement of a victory. 

God comforts the believers and punishes 
the hypocrites and idolaters. 

The oath of fealty. 

The cowardice and excuses of tho desert 
Arabs. 

Those left behind wish to share the spoil 
gamed at Khaibar. 

The incapacitated alone are to be excused. 

The oath of fealty at the trea 
'God prevented a collision between the 
Makkana and the Muslims, when the latter 
were prohibited from makir^ the pilgrimage. 

Prophecy of the pilgniflage to be com- 
|)leted tbs next year. 
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Chaptbb lx. 

Suratu 'UMumtahinah, I 

The Chapter of the Tried. . 

Exhortations to the Muslims not to treat 
secretly with the Quraish. 

Abraham’s example. 

Other idolaters who liave not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 

. Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being received into Isl^ 

If they are really believers, they are, ipso 
fottOy divorced. 

The husbands are to be recompensed to 
the amount of the women’s dowries. 

’ Chapter LXVI. 

Sutaiu *t-Tahrim. 

The Chapter of Prohibition. 

The Prophet is relieved from a vow he had 
made to please his wives. 

The jealousies in his haram occasioned by 
his intrigue with the Coptic slave-f^irl. Mary. 

Exhortation to hostilities against the in* 
fidols. 

The example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of the Virgin Mary. 

Ceeapter IX. 
iSuratu U^Taubah. 

The Chapter of Repentance 
(This chapter is without the initial formula, 

^ In the name of the Merciful," dec ) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to such of the idolaters as have made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to be 
killed wherever found when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge is to be helped, 
in order that be may hear the word of 
Ood. 

None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exhortation to fight against the Makkans. 

Idolaters may not repair to the mosques of 

G^d. 

Reproof to al-*Abbu, the Prophet’s uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, claimed to 
have done enough in supplying water to the 
pilgrims and in making the pilgrimage him- 
self. 

Chapter XLIX. 

Suratu 't-Hujurdt. « 

The Chapter of the Inner Chambers. 

Rebuke to some of the Muslims who had 
presumed too much in the presence of the 
Apostle, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Also of a man who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who were still 
obedient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended* to- 
gether. 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
each other. 

ho entertain unfounded suspicions. 


Exhortation to obedience and reproof' of 
the hypocrites. 

The Muhajiriln are to hold -the first rank. 

Infidels are not to be taken for patrons,, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion is to be preferred to ties of kin- 
ship. 

The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters are not to be allowed to 
enter the Sacred Mosque at Makkah another 
year. 

The infidels are to be attacked. 

The Jew's denounced for saying that Ezra 
is the son of God. 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re- 
proved. 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Chris- 
tian monks. 

Of the sacred months and the sin of defer- 
ring them. 

Exhortation to the Muslims to march forth, 
to battle. 

Allusions to the escape of Muhammad and 
Abu Bakr [from Makkah, and their conoeal- 
ment in a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those w'ho sought to 
excite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault ^itb the Pro- 
phet for his use of the alms (za^t). 

Proper destination of the alma. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by the example of tha* 
people of old who rejected the Prophets. 

Rewards promised to the true bohevors. 

Continued denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the tight. 

Muhammad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

Theii seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
him. 

Happine.ss in store for the Apostle, the be- 
lievers, and the MubajiiCin. 

Those who may lawfully be excused mili- 
tary service. 

The desert Arabs are among the worst of 
the hypoentes, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

Otbeis have sinned but confessed. 

Othei s wait for God’s pleasure. 

Denunciation of some who had set up a 
mosque fiom motives of political opposition. 

, Muhammad is not to sanction this mosque, 
•but rather to use that of Quba’, founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

Ood has bought the persons and wealth of 
the believers at the piico of Paiadioe. 

The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolat.rs, however 
neai of kin. 

Abiaham only asked pardon for his idola- 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise. 

The throe Ansuis who lefused to accom> 
pany Muhammad to Tabuk are forgiven. 

I The people of al-Mndinab and the neigh- 
bouring Arabs blamed foi bolding back on 
the occasion. 
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All flaoriflc6B for the sake of the religion 
are counted to them. 

Exhortation to fight rigorously against the 
infidels. 

Reproof to those who receive the rerela- 
tion suspioionsly 

God will stand by his Apostle. 

V — Sources of the Qur'an. 

Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
(see a book by M. Geiger, entitled, Was hat 
Muhammed aus dejn Judenihume aufgenommen, 
in which that learned Jew has traced all the 
leading features of Islam to Talmudic sources ; 
also Literary Remains of Enianufl Deutsche 
Essay on Islam , also article on jodajsm in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jeans and Muhammad ; and 
wherever Muhammad departs from the mono- 
theistic principles of Judaism, as in the ido- 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Ka'bah, it is evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people of Arabia, and 
it is absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcile the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka‘bab with that simple monotheism which it 
wa^ evidently Muhammad's intention to esta- 
blish in Arabia. 

“ The sources (says Mr. Rodwcll) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of his 
Korin, are, over and above the more poetical 
parts which are his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 
based upon the Talmud, and the Christian 
traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. At a 
later period of his career, no one would ven- 
ture to doubt the divine origin of his whole 
book. But at its commencement the case 
was different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the work of a 
poet, as a collection of antiquated or fabulous 
legends, or as palpable sorcery. They ac- 
cused him of having confederates, and even 
specified foreigners who had been hia coad- 
jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal- 
min al-FarisI), to whom he may have owed 
« the descriptions of heaven and hell, which 
are analogous to those of the Zendavesta ; 
and the Christian monk Sergius, or, as the 
Muhammadans term him, Bohelra (Buhai- 
rah). From the latter, and perhaps from 
other Christians, especially slaves natura- 
lized at Mecca, Muhammad obtained access 
to the teaching of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrete expression. 
His wife Ohadijah (Khadijah), as well as her 
cousin Wa. aka (Waraqah), a reputed convert 
to Christianity, and Muhammad’s intimate 
friend, are said to have been well acquainted 
with the doctrines and sacred books, both of 
Jews and Christians And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to the Christian faith, but on 
two occasions Muhammad had travelled with 
his uncle Abu Talib, as far as Bostra, where 
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he must have had opportmiitiee of leandng 
the general outlines of Oriental Christian doe» 
trine, and perhaps of witnesaiiig the oeremo* 
nial of their worship. 

• « • • • 

** It has been supposed that Muhammad 
derived many of his notions concerning Chris* 
tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to the 
numerous 'Gnostic sects the Kordn alludea 
when it reproaches the Christians with having 
* split up their religion into parties.' Bat for 
Muhammad thus to have confounded Gnos- 
ticism with Christianity itself, its prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more universal 
thah we have-reason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we have no historical autho- 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics were taught or professed in Arabia 
at all. It is certain, on the other hand, that 
the Basilidans, Valentinians, and other Gnos- 
tic sects had either died out, or been reab- 
sorbed into the Orthodox Church, towards 
the middle of the fifth century, and had dis- 
appeared from Egypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostio 
doctrine concerning the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re- 
concile the Jews to Islam, as a religion em- 
bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might believe that Jesus had not been 
put, to death, and thus find the stnmbliiig- 
block of the Atonement removed out of their 
path. The Jews wonld, in this case, hava 
simply been called upon to believq in Jesue 
as a divinely bom and inspired teacher, who, 
like the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been miraculously taken from the 
earth. But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-o(:fact statements of the Korin, 
relative to the family and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to ^the wild and fantastic doc-- 
trines of Gnostic emanations, and especially to^ 
the manner in which they supposed Jesus, at 
bis baptism, to have been brought into unibn 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrowed in several points from 
the doctrines ol tho Ebionites, Essenes, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanius describes the notions 
of the Ebiomtes of Nabathsa, Moabites, and 
Basanites, with regard to Adam Jesu-s, almost 
in the very words of Sura iii. 62. He tells us 
that they observed circumctsion, were opposed 
to celibacy j forbade turning to the sanrise, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kehla (Qiblah), (as 
did Muhammad during twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as did the Sabeites) loosA- 
inys, very similar to those enjoined in the 
Kor&n, and allowed oaths ^by certain natural 
objects, as clouds ^ signs of the Zodiac^ oi7, the 
winds f etc.), which also we find adopted 
therein. These points of contact with Islam, 
knowing as we do Muhammad’s eclecticism, 
can haMly be accidental 

We have no evidence that Muhammad had 
access to the Christian scriptures, though it 
is just possible that fragments of the Old or 
New Testament may have reached him 
through Ghadijah or Waraka, or other Mec- 
can Christians, possessing'MSS. of our sacred 
volume. There is but one direct quotation 
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(Son txi. 105) in the whole Kor&n from the 
Scriptures ; ftnd though there are a few pas- 
sag68» as where a/ms, are said to be given to 
bt seen of men, and as, none forgiveth- sms but 
God onfy, which might seem to be identical 
with texts of the New Testament, yet this 
similarity is probably merely accidental. It is, 
boweter, curious to compare such passages 
as DeOt. xxvi. 14, 17, and 1 Peter v. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. 60, and Sura x. 73 — .John vii. 16, 
with the * i/Ziterate * prophet — Malt xxiv 30, 
and John xii. 27, with tlie use of the woid 
Aour, as meaning any judgment or crisis, and 
the iast Judgment — t/ie i'o?ce of the Son of God 
which the dead are to bear, with the exter- 
minating or awakening rn/ of Gahuef etc. 
The passages of this kind, with vvhich the 
Kor&n abounds, result from Muhammad’s 
general acquaintance with scriptural phi ase- 
ology, partly through the popular legends, 
partly from personal intercourse with Jews 
and Christians. And we may be quite cer- 
tain that, whatever materials Muh.'iinmad 
may have derived from our Scnptiiies, 
directly or indirectly, were carefully recast 
**It should also be borne in mind that we 
liave no clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad The 
passage of St. Jerome — * Haec autem trnnslutio 
nullum de veteribus sequitnr interpretem ; sed 
ex ip8oHebraico,i4ra6tco9i4e sermone,et mter- 
dum Syro, nunc verba, nunc sensum, nunc 
simul utfumque resonabit’ (Prol. Gal), ob- 
viously does not refer to versions, but to 
idiom. The earliest Ar. version of the Old 
Testament of which we have any knowledge 
is that of R. Saadias Gaon, a.d. 900 : and the 
oldest Ar. version of the New Testament is 
that published by Erpeuius in lOlG, and 
transcribed in the Thebais, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic bishop, from a copy made by a 
person whose name is known, but whose date 
is uncertain. Michaelis thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament were 
made between the Saracen conque^sts in the 
seventh century and the Cmsades in the 
eleventh century— an opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides with, Walton (Prol. in 
Polygl. § xiv ), who lemarks — ‘ Plane constat 
versionem Aiabicam apud eas (ecclesias ori- 
entates) factam esse postejuam lingua Arabica 
per victorias et religionem Muhammednnicam 
per Orientem propagHta fucrat,.ct in multis 
locis facta esset vernacula ’ ' If, indeed, in 
these comparatively late Versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histones com- 
mon to the Scriptures and to the Koran, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or- 
thography of the proper namus had been the 
same in each, it might have been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or less, upon the basis of others, which, 
though now lost, existed in the ages pi ior to 
Muhammad, and influenced, if they did not 
directly form, his sources of information 
But this does not appear to be the case. The 
pbraseoldgy of our existing veisions is not 
that of the Koithi, and the versions as a 
whole appear to have been. made from the 
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Septuagint, the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Greek ; Tischondorf, indeed, says that the 
four Gospels o> iginen mixtam habere videntur ; 
but the internai evidence is clearly in favour 
of the Greek origin of the Arabic Gospels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, w'hich was retained, like that of 
the Greek, so fai as possible, even in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violate the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

*• From the Arab Jews, Muhammad would 
be enabled to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledge of the Scripture histories. 
The secrecy in which he received his instruc- 
tions from them and from his Christian infor- 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ighoiant pagan Meccans that God had re- 
vealed those Biblical histories to him. But 
thcie can be no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Scripture histories and the statements of the 
Koran, that the Rabbis of Hejaz communi- 
cated then legends to Muhammad. And it 
sheiiUl bo lemembhred that the Talmud was 
completed a century previous to the era of 
Muhammad, and cannot fail to have exten- 
sively influenced the religious creed of all the 
Jews of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas- 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
Jew — pci haps some one of note among his 
professed followers, as a witness t6 his mis- 
sion , and there can be no doubt that his 
lelations wiili iLc Jews were, at one time, 
those of friendship and intimacy, when we 
find him speaking of their recognizing him 
as they do tbeir own children, and blaming 
their most colloquial expressions. It is im- 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
time to penetrate the mystery in which this 
subject is involved. Yet certain it is, that, 
although tbeir testimony against Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of his private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove his pretensions of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to acense 
him of wiiting from the dictation of teachers 
monung and evening. And it is equally cer- 
tain that bII the information received by 
Muhammad was embellished and recast in 
bis own mind and with his own words. There 
is a unity of thought, a dirc(*tness and sim- 
plicitv of purpose, a peculiar and laboured 
style, a uniformity of diction, coupled with a 
certain deficiency of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or verses) of the 
Kor^n arc the product of a single mind. The 
longei nairutives were, probably, elaborated 
in ins leisure hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to bo a sign or miracle, were 
promulgated as occasion required them. And, 
whatever Muhammad may himself profess in 
the Koran as to his ignorance ev^ of reading 
and writing, and bowevei strongly modem 
Muhammadans may insist upon the same 
point — an assertion, by the way, contradicted 
by many good authors — there can be no doubt 
that to assimilate and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
fit them for public recital, must have been a 
work requiring much time, study, and modi- 
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tation, and presumes a far greater de^ee of 
j^enoral culture than any orthodox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit.” (The Preface to 
Rod well's El-Kor&n, p. xvi. et seq.) 

VI. — The Recital and Reading of the Qur'an. 

Tildwah or “the recital of the 

Qur'an,” h^as been developed into a science 
known as ‘//mu H-Fajuid which 

includes a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the spelling of many words in the Qur'an ; of 
the qira^dt (sa>lolji)i or various readings; of 
the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to be 
said at the close of appointed passages ; of 
thevanous divisions, punctuations, and mar- 
ginal instructions ; of the proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words , and of the collect into- 
nation of did'eieiib passages. 

The reading or recital of the Qur’an should 
eommonce with legal ablution and prayer. 
The usual pia 5 'er is, “ I seek protection from 
God against the cursed Satan ! ” which is fol- 
lowed by the invocation. “ In the name of God 
the Merciful, the Compassionate!” 

The mosque is considered the most suitable 
of all places in which to read the Qur’an, and 
the most auspicious days of the week are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The ordi- 
nary time allowed for reading the Qur'an 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
juz' or sipdrak daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, winch is said to have been the custom 
of the Prophet. Some read it through by 
mamils, or stages, of which there are seven, 
which is done in a week On no account 
should it be read through in less than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-Manzil^i- 
Flit the initial letters of each portion (J\ 
forming the word fxl. 

Ejaculations, or responses, are made at 
certain places. For example, at the end of 
the Suratu ’1-Fatihah(i.) and of theSuratu '1- 
Baqarah (ii.), say, “ Amen I ” At the end of 
the Suratu Bani Israll (xvii.), say, “ God is 
great I ” After the last verse of the Suratu 
'1-Qiyamah (Ixxv.), say, “Is He not powerful 
enough to raise the dead ? Say, Yes, for He 
is my Lord Most High I ” ^ At the end of th^ 
Suratu 'l-Mulk (Ixvii \ say, “ God brings it 
(clear water) to us and He is Lord of all the 
Worlds ! ” ■ ^ 

In addition to responses to be made after 
each Surah, or Chapter, there are certain eja- 
culations to be made after certain verses, for 
example, after the sixteenth verse of tbe 
third Surah, “ There is no God but Ho, the 
Mighty, the Wise ! ” say, “ I am a witness to 
this I ” ^ 

There are fourteen versos hnown as the 
Aydtu 's-Sajdak, after which a prostration is 
made They are Surahs vii. 205 ; xiii. 16 ; 
xvi. 51 ; vii. 109 ; xix. 59 , xxii. 19 ; xxv. 61 ; 
xxvii. 26 ; xxxii. 16; xxxviii. 24; xli, 38; 
liii. 62; Ixxxiv. 20; xevi. 18. 

There are numerous jnstructious given as 
to pronunciation, and there have arisen seven 
schools of pronunciati'oD, which are known as 
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those of the Qnrrd'u 'a-Sab^ah, or ** seven 
readers (for a list of these readers, see qaHi). 
It is considered quite lawful to recite the 
Qur'an according to the pronunciation esta- 
blished by any one of these seven worthies. 

There are many marks and symbols on 
the margin of an Arabic Qur’an. Mr. Sell, 
in his //m I Tajwidt gives them in detail, 
(//m i Tajwidt Keys & Co., Madras, 1852) 
The symbol for full stop is o, when the 
reader should take breath The word 
13 w'litten when a slight pause is made, but 
no bioath taken. There are also signs which 
are known as waqf or pause They were 
originally of 6ve kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis- 
tinguished by letters and words, [waqp.] 

There arc tweoty-mne Surahs of the Qur’an 
which begin with certain letters of tbe alpha- 
bet. These letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to the 
Prophet himself, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks recorded by the 
amanuensis. 

(1) Six Surahs begin with the letters Ali/^ 
Lam, Mim. ^11 ALM '-z Surahs al-Baqa- 
rah (h ), Alu "Imran (in ), *I--Ankabut (xxix ), 
al-Rum (XKX.), Lu«jindn (xxxi ), as-Sajdah 
(xxxh ). Golius thinka that they probably 
stand for Amr li- Muhammad^ ** Xt the com- 
mand of Muhammad,” and to have been 
wntten by the amanuensis. Jalalu ’d-din as- 
Suyfiti says that Ibn *Abbaa said that they 
stood for And *lldhu a‘/mu, “ I, God, know ” 
(that this is true). Al-Baizawi thinks A 
stands for “ Allah,” L for “ Gabriel,” and Af 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean- 
ing as Alldhu Latifun Majidurit “ God is gra- 
cious and exalted”; others have suggested 
Alldhu li-Muhammadt “ God to Muhammad.** 
But the general belief is that the letters have 
a hidden meaning. 

(2) At the commencement of Suratu ’1- 
A'raf (vii.V there is Ahf, Ldm, Mim, Sdd, 

ALjfS, which may mean : A, “ Ana ” ; 
Lt “ Allah ” , M, “ Rahman ” ; S, “ §amad ” ; 
i.e. “ I am God, tbe Merciful, the Eternal.” 

(3) %The Suratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii ) begiils with 
the letters Alif, La/n, Mim, Rd. ALMRy 
which al-BaizawI takes to mean. A, ” Ana 
L, “ Allahu " ; A/, “ A'hmu ” ; Rt “ Ara.” I, 
God, both know and see.” 

(4) Five Surahs begin with Alif, Ldm, Rd, 

ALR, which some understand to mean 

Amara li Rabbi, “ My Lord hath said to me,” 
or And Hldhu ara, “ I, God, see.” These 
Surahs are Yiiftus (x.), Hud (xi.;, Yusof (xii.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Uijr (xv.). . , 

(5) The Suratu Maryam (xix.) begins with 
the letters Kdf, Hdt Yd, ‘ilin. Sad. 
KIIY'AS, which Ibn ‘Abbas says stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty : Karim, 
“ Gracious ” ; Hddi, “ Guide” ; Hakim (taking 
the middle letter), “ Wise ” ; *Alimt “ Learned 
Sddiq, “ Righteous.” 

(6) The Suratu TH /nx.), as its title Im- 
plies, begins with the litters Ja Hd 
which Husain says may signify 
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of God. 


Hadi, “ Ghiido ” : being attributee 
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Six Siirahs oommenue with the letters 
tm ffMt namely, Surahe al-Mu’nun 


(xL), Ftiseilat (xli.), az-Zu^ruf (xliii.), ad- 
Du^ftn (x11t.)» al-Jasiyah (xlv.), al-Ahqaf 
(xItL). Ibn 'Abbaa says they indicate the 
attribate Rahman^ ** Merciful” 

(8) The Suratu ’sh-Shura (xlii.) begins with 

^Ha Mint ‘Ain ^in Qdf. HM^ASQ, 

which Muhammad ibn Ka*b understood to 
mean H for Rahmant ** Merciful ” , M for 
Rahxni^ “ Gracious *A, ‘A/i//i, “ Learned ” ; 
jS, QuMus, “ Holy ” •, Q, QfiJihdr, “ Dominant”; 
being attributes of God. 

(9) The Suratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters Ya S\n 
which is supposed to stand for Via in^dn, 
“t) manl ” 

I (10) The Suratu S (xxxTiil), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter Sad 
which some ssy means Sidq, “ Truth.'* 

(11) The Suratu Q (1), as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Qaf which Jalalu 
’d-Din as-Suyuti says stands for Qddir, 

Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think ft means the mountain of Q^. 

(12) The Suratu 'l-Naml (xxvii.) begins 
with the letters Td Sin which Muham- 
mad ibn Ka'b says stand for Zu't-taul, “ Most 
Powerful,” and Quddus^ “ Holy,” being attri- 
butes of the Almighty.” 

(18) Two Surahs, namely a8h-Shu*ara’ 
^xvi.), and al-Qasas (xxviii.), begin with Ja 
Sin Mini which suppbes the addition of 
the attribute Rahman^ “ Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by TS. 

(14) The Suratu ’1-Qalam (Ixviii.) begins 
with iYun, ^ 2Y, which some say stands for 
an ink-horn, others for a fish, and some for 
the attribute of Nur, or “ Light.” 


VIL — The Interpretation of the Qur'an. 

*Itmu U-Uful Exegesis 

of the Qur'an, is a Tory important science, 
and is used by the Muslim divine to explain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works on the *Jlmu 7- 
U^ul of the Qur'an, are Mandru V9nl and 
its commentary, the Nuru '(•Anwdr, and 
as-Suyuti's Itqdn (ed. by Sprenger). The 
Tarious laws of interpretation laid down in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most oareful study. We have only, space 
for a mere outline of the system. 

The words (alfdz) of the Qur’ftn are of 
four classes ; KImss^ 'Amm^ Mushtarak, and 
MxCawvoal. 

(1) Khd^e. Words used in a special sense. 
This speciality of sense is of three kinds * 
I^U 9 U 9 U *l-jins. Speciality of genus, e.g. man- 
kind ; Khusdeu 'n^nau*, Speciality of species, 

a man ; khu 9 U 9 u 'l-'ain, Speciality of an 
ixidividunl, e.g, Muhammad. 

(2) *Amm, Collective or common, which 
embrace many individuals or things, e.^. people. 

(8) Mnihiarokt Complex words which have 


aeveral slgnifieatlona ; e.g, *ain, a word which 
signifies an EJye, a Fountain, the Knee, or the 
Sun. 

(4.) Mu'auowal^ words which have aeveral 
significations, all of which are possible, and 
so a special explanation is required. For 
example, Silrah cviii. 2, i-eads thus in Sale's 
translation. “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and slau (the victims).” The word trans- 
lated “ slay ” is in Arabic inAar, from the root 
naAr, which has several meanings. The fol- 
lowers of the great Legist, Abu Hanifah, 
render it “sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “ victims ”). The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shafi‘I say it means “ placing the hands on 
the breast in prayer.” 

II. The Sentences (*Ihdrah) of the Qur'an 
are either Zdhir or Khafu t.e. either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes: — 
Zdhir ^ Na9f, Mufassar^ MuhJeam. 

(1.) ZMr . — Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Obvious or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (jqarinah). 

(2.) Na99, a word commonly used for a 
text of the Qur'an, but in its technical mean- 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen- 
tence, the meaning of which is made clear by 
some word which occurs in it. The following 
sentence illustrates both Zahtr and Na 99 : 
“ Take in marriage of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four.” This sentence 
is Zdhirt because marriage is here declared 
lawful; it is Nas^, because the words “ one, 
two, three, four,” which occur in tho sen- 
tence, show the unlawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

(3.) Mufassar^ or explained A sentence 
wluch needs some word in it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus : “ And the angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
“ save Iblis ” show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may be abro- 
gated. 

(4.) Muhkamy or perspicuous. A sentence 
as to the moaning of which there can be no 
doubt, and which cannbt be controverted, 
thus : “ God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot bo abrogated. To act on 
such sentences without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of obedi- 
ence to God’s command. 

Tho difference between these sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con- 
tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, 
and 80 on. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro- 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by Nasp, &C. 

Hidden sentences are either Mushkil^ 

Mujmal, or Mutashdhih. 

(1.) Khaji . — Sentences In which other per- 
sons or things are hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein : e.g. Suratu ’1-Ma’idah (v.), 42, “ Aa 
for a thief whether male or female cut ye off 
their hands in recompense for their doings.” 
In this sentence the word eariq^ “ thief,” is 
understood to have hidden beneath it*« literal 
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-meaning, both pickpockets and highway rob- 
bers. 

(2.) MuMil . — Sentences which are am- 
higuouB ; e.g. Suratu ’d-Dabr (Izxvi.), 15, 
“And (their attendants) shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and goblets. 
The bottles shall bo bottles of silver.” The 
difiSculty hero is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in colour, 
though it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not so bright as glass. Now it 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will bo^ 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and 
like silver as regards their colour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain the 
meaning. 

(3.) Mujmal. — Sentences which may have 
a variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words in them being capable of scvcial 
meanings ; in that case the meaning which 
is given to the sentence in the Tradition.^ 
relating to it should be acted on and ac- 
cepted ; or w’hich may contain some very 
lore word, and thus its meaning may be 
doubtful, as- “Man truly is by croatum 
hasty” (Surah Ixx. 19). In this veise the 
woid halu^, ‘‘ hasty,” occurs. It is very 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, “ when evil toucheth him, 
be is full of complaint , but when good be- 
falleth him, ho bccomcth niggardly,” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The follow’ing is an illustration of the first 
kind of Mujmal sentences • “ Stand for prayer 
{^aldt') and give alms (zakdt)." Both ^infdt 
and zakdt are “ Mushtarnk ” words. The 
people, therefore, did not vindei stand this 
verse, so they applied to Muhammad for an 
explanation. Ho explained to them that 
faldt might mean the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words “ God is great,” 
or standing to repeat a few verses of the 
Qur’an ; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of zakdt is “ growing.” 
The Prophet, however, fixed the meaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, “ Give 
of your substance one-fortieth part.” 

(4.) Mutashdbih, — Intucate sentences, or 
ezpression.s, the ox.sct meaning of which it 
is impossible foi man to ascertain until the 
day of resurrection, but which was known 
to the Prophet : e.g. the letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim (A L. M.); Alif. Lfim, Ra’ (A. L. R); 
Alif, Lam, Mim, Ra' (A. L. M. R.), <S:c., at 
the commencement of diffeiont Surahs or 
chapters. Also buiatu '1-^Iulk (Ixvii.) 1, 
“ In whoso hand is the Kingdom," i.c God’s 
hand (Arabic, yad)\ and Suratu TH (xx.), 
“ He is most merciful and sitteth on His 
throne,” le. God sitteth (Aiabic, i^tawd); 
and Suratu ’l-Baqaiah (li.), 115, “The face 
of God” (Arabic, ivujhu'Udh), 

III. The use of w'ords m the 

Qut’an is divided into four classes. They 
are either Haqiqahj Majaz^Sarlh, or hinduah. 

(1.) Haqiqah. — Words which are used in 
their /iferaf meaning ; e.g.iuku\ “a prostra- 
ition”; zind^ “adultery.” 
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(2.) Majdz, — ^Wordfl which are figurative \ 
as 9 aldt in the sense of namaz, or the litorgi* 
cal prayers. 

(3.) Sarik. — Words the meaning of which 
is clear and palpable : e.g. “ Thou art free,^ 
“ Thou art divorced'* 

(4.) Kindyah. — Words which ara ineta* 
phorical in their meaning : eg.** Thpu art 
separated ” ; by which may be meant, “ thou 
art divorced.'* 

IV The deduction of arguments, or ts- 
tidldl, as expiessed in the Qur’an, is divided 
into four sections : ‘Jbdrah, Ishdrah, Daldlahf 
and Iqtizd. 

(1.) *Ibdrah, or the plain sentence. ** Mo- 
thers, after they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto their children two full years, and 
the father shall he obliged to maintain them 
and clotho them according to that 'which is 
reasonable.” (Surah ii. 233.) From this 
verse two deductions are made. First, from 
the fact that the word “them” is in the 
feminine plural, it must refer to the mothers 
and not to the childien; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the relationship 
of the child is closer with the father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may be based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Ishdrah, that is, a sign or hint which 
may bo given from the order in which the 
words are placed ; eg." Boin of him,” mean- 
ing, of couise, the father. 

(3.) Daldlah, or the argument vrhich may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
wold m the verse, as “ say not to your 
parents, ‘ Fio 1 ’ (Arabic, uff)." (Surah xvii. 
23) From the use of the word uff, it is 
argued that children may not beat or abuse 
their })aionts. Penal laws may be based on 
duldla/t, thus • “ And they strive after vio- 
lence on the earth , but God loveth not 
the abettors of violence.” (Surah v. 69.) 
The vNOid translated “stiive” is m Arabic 
literally ya.'i-nunu. “they lun.” From this 
the aigument is deduced that as highway- 
men wander about, they are included amongst 
those whom “ God loveth not,” and that, 
therefore, the severest punishment may bo 
given to them, for any deduction that comes 
under the head of daldlnh is a sufficient basis 
for the formation of the severest penal laws. 

(4.) Iqtizd. This is a deduction which 
demands ccitam conditions “who.soever 
killelh a believer by mischance, shall bo 
bound to flee a believer from slavery.” 
(Surah iv. 94.) As a man has no authority 
to fieo his neighbour’s slave, the condition 
hoie rcquiied, though not expressed, I's that 
the sl.ave should be his own property. 

Vlll. — The Abrogntinn of Passages in the 
Qur'dn. 

Some passages of the Qur’an are contradic- 
tory, and are often made the subject of 
attack but it is part of the theological bo- 
hof of the Muslim doctors that certain pas- 
sagos of the Qur’an are mansukh (^ j^- 
or abrogated by verses Revealed afterwards, 
entitled ndsiUt This was the doctrine 
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ianght bj Mnbammad in the SQratii 1-Baqa- Engllah translation. Christ did not eome io> 
rah (ii.) 105 : Whaterer rerses we (t.e. Qod) destroy, or to pull down, the Law and the 

eaneel or cause thee to forget, we bring a Prophets ; but we all admit that certain pre* 

better or its like." This conTenient doctrine cepts of the Old Testament were abrogated 

fell in with that law of expediency which by those of the New Testament. Indeed,, 

appears to be the salient feature in Muham* we further admit that the old corenant was 

mad's prophetical career. abrogated by the new corenant of grace. 

In the Ta/sir-i-*Axizi, it is written, that ** He taketh away the first that he may 

abrogated (iMansii^) Nerses of the Qur an are establish the second," Ileb a 9. 
ef three kinds (1) Where the Terse has been In the Arabic translation of the New Tes* 
remoTed from the Quran and another giTen lament, printed at Bey rut a d 1 860 , KaraXvoj 

in its place; (2) Where the injunction is ig translated by nagz, "to demolish"; in 

abrogated and the letters of the Terse re- Mr Loewenthal’s Pushto translation, a d 

main , (3) Where both the Terse and its in- 1863. by batilawal, " to destroy," or " render 

junction are remored from the teit This is yoid " ; and in Henry Martyn’s Persian Tes- 

also the Tiew of Jalalu 'd-Din, who says that tament, a d 1837, it is also translated by the 

the number of abrogated Torsos has been Arabic ibtdl, i c " making void." hi both the 

Tanously estimated from fire to fiTe hundred Arabic-Urdu and Ruman-Urdii it is unfor 

The Greek Terb ircraXi^, m St Matthew tunately rendered tnansii^, a word which has 

T 17, has been translated in some of the ^er- a technical meaning in Muhammadan theo- 
sions of the New Testament by manxul^ , but logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
It coDToys a wrong impression to the Muham- by our Lord in Matthew t 17. 
madan mind as to the Christian Tiew regard* Jalalu 'd-Din m his Itqan, gircs the fol- 
ing this question According to most Greek lowing list of twenty Terses which are ac- 

lexicons, the Greek word means fo knowledged by all commentators to be abro- 

or to destroy (as of a building), which is the gated The verses are given as numbered in 

meaning given to the word in our authorised the Itqdn. 
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iX, — 7^e Reputed Exrellence of the Qur*dn, 
and its Miraculous Character, 

Copies of the Qur'an are heldpn the f^rcatest 
esteem and reverence amongst Muhammadans. 
They dare not to touch it without being first 
washed and purided, and they road it with 
the greatest care and respect, never holding 
it below their girdles, They swear by it, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always place it on the highest shelf or in 
some place of honour in their houses. Mu- 
hammadans, as we have already remarked, 
believe the Qur'an to be uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the very essence of 
God. There have, however, been great dif- 
ferences^ of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
I baside Khallfahs. Al-Ma’mun (as. 218) 
made a public edict 'declaring the Qur'^ to 
be created, which was conilrmod by his suc- 
cessors al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wasiq, who 
whipped and imprisoned and put to death 
those of the contrary opimon. But at length 
nl-Mutawakkil, who succeeded al-Wasiq, put 
an end to these persecutions by revoking the 
former edicts, relcasmg those that were im- 
prisoned on that account, and leaving every 
man at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
{Ahu *t-Faraj, p. 262.) The Qur’an is, how- 
ever, generally held to bo a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the truth of Muhammad’s mission, an 
a<3Sumption which is based upon the Pro- 
^het’.s own statements in the Qur’an (Surah 
-lx. 39, xi. 16, hi. 34), where he calls upon the 
people who chaigo him with having inVcnted 
it to procure a single chapter like it. But the 
Mu‘tazalite8 have assorted that there is nothing 
miraculous m its stylo and composition (vif/e 
Sharhu 'l-Muwdqif). The excellences of- the 
Qur'an, as explained by the Prophet himself, 
claim a very important place in the tra- 
ditiona (see ,Fazfl*i/u 7- Qur’d/i, in the Tradi- 
tions of al-Bukhari and Mu.slim), from which 
the following are a few extracts 

The best person amongst you is he who 
has learnt the Qu'ran, and teache^ it." 

“ Road the Qur’an as long as you feel a 
pleasure in it, and when tired leave oflF." 

**If the Qur'an were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into a fire, it would not burn.” 

He who is an expert in the Qur’^ shall 
rank with the * Honoured Righteous Scribes,’ 
and he who reads the Qur’an with difficulty 
and gets tired over it shall receive double 
rewards." 

“ The state of a Musulman who reads tho 
Qur’an is* like tho orange frmt whose smell 
'and taste are pleasant.’’ 

** The person who repeats three verses 
from the boginmng of the chapter of the Gave 
(Surah xviii.) shall be guarded from the strife 
‘of ad-Dajjal ” 

Everything has a heart, and tho heart of 
the Qur’an is the chapter Ya-sin (Surah 
xxxvi.) ; and he who reads it, God will write 


for him rewards equal to those for readihg’ 
the whole Qur'an ten times." 

“ There is a Surah in the Qur’an o' thirty 
verses which intercedes for a man until he is 
pardoned, and it is that commencing with 
tho words, ‘ Blessed is ho in whoso hands is 
tho kingdom.”’ (Suiah Ixvii.) 

“ God wrote a book two thousand yeara 
before creating tho heavens and the earth, 
and sent two verses down from it, which are 
the two last verses of tho chapter of tho Cow 
(Surah ii.) ; and if they are not repeated in a 
house for three nights, the devil will be near 
that house." 

“ Verily the devil runs away from tho 
house in which the chapter entitled the Cow 
is read." 

^*The chapter commencing with these 
words, ‘ Say God is one God ’ (Surah cxii.), 
is equal to a third of the Qur’an ’’ 

“ The person that repeats tho chapter of 
the Gave (Surah xviii.) on Friday, tho light 
of faith brightens him between two Fridays." 

In tho Qur’an there are many assertions of 
its excellence ; the following are a few selected 
verses • — 

Surah iv. 94 ; “ Can they not consider the 
Qur’an? Wore it from any other than God, 
they would assuredly have found in it many 
contradictions.” , 

Surah ix. 16 : “If they shall say, ‘ 'The 
Qur’an is his own device.’ Then bring ten 
Surahs like it of your devising." 

Surah xlvi. 7 : “ Will they say, ‘ Ho hath 
devised it ’? Say, If, I have devised’ it, then 
not one single thing can ye ever obtamforbie 
from God." 

Surah liii. 4 : “ Verily the Qur’an is none 
other than a revelation. One temble in 
power taught it hinb" 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Orien- 
tahsts, have selected the xcist chapter of th^ 
Qur’an, entitled the Suratu ’sh-Shams, or tho 
Chapter of the Sun, as a favourable spocimen 
of the host style of the Qur’an. It begins in 
Arabic thus : — . . 

' ui r * 

uujb \j\ j|3jr, f uK U\ r 

- "C'*’ j ^ ® ■" ^ 

^ 

Which Mr. Rodwell translates ns JoUows 

1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness ! 

2 By tho Moon when she followcth him ! 

3 By the Day when it reveaJeth his glorv ! 

4 By tho Night when it enshroudclh bun I 

5 By the Heaven and Him who built it I 

6 By tho Eiiith and JIun who spread it 

forth ! 

7 By a soul and Him who balanced it, 

8 And bioathed into it its wicKednoss and 
its piety, 
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9 Blessed now is he who bath kept it pure, 
10 And undone is he who hath corrupted 

it I 

Baron yon Hammer rendered it in German 
thus : — 

1 Bey der Sonne, und ihrcm schimmer , 

2 Bey dem Mond der ihr folget immoi ; 

3 Bey dem Tag der sie zeigt in vollem 

glanz ; 

4 Bey der Nacht, die sie verfinstert ganz , 

5 Bey den Himmeln und dem der sie ge- 

maebt ; 

€ Bey der Erde und dom der sie schuf 

eben ; 

7 Boy der Seele und dem der sio ins 

gleichgewicht gebraebt, 

8 Bey dem der ihr das bowusstseyn dos 

guten und bosen gegoben, 

9 Selig wer seine Seele rcinigt , 

10 Wer diesclbe verdunklet wird auf ewig 

gopoinigt. 

The renowned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, praised the following account of the 
drowning of Noah’s sons as truly magnidcont; 
and inferior in sublimity only to the simple 
declaration of the creation of bgbt in Genesis. 
D’Herbelot also considers it one of the finest 
passages in the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44-46) : — 




^ Si iST y\ 5 jVi 

— ^ cjf -•C'» JCt ^ - 

* ^ c-c » c ^ 


It may be rendered as follows : — 

** And the ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains : 

“ And Noah called to bis son — for he was 
apart— ^ 

“ * Embark with us, 0 my child I and slay 
not with the unbelievers. ' 

« He said, * I will betake myself to a moun- 
tain that shall save me from tho water.’ 

“ Ho said, * None shall be saved this day 
from God’s decree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy.’ 

“ And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

“And It was said, ‘0 earth! swallow up 
thy watei ! and 0 heaven 1 withhold thy rami’ 
Anfl the >\ater abated, and God's decree was 
fultillcd, and the ark tested on ul-jQdl. 

“ And it was said, ‘ Axaunt, ye tribe of the 
wicked 1 


X . — Commentaries on the Q?ir’dn 

In the earliest ngt“.of Islam the expositions 
-of tho Qm’un weic handed down in the tra- 


ditional sayings of the companioDS and their 
successors, but wo have it on the authority 
of the Kushfu 'z-ZunuH that onu Qutaibah 
ibn Ahmad, who died a.u 316, compiled a 
systematic comnioiitarv on the whole of the 
Qur'an. The work is not now extant 

Muslim commontaries aie voiy numerous. 
Di M. Arnold (Jslam and Christinuity^ p 81) 
says there are no less than 20,000 in the 
Library at Tripolis. 

Tho best known commentaries amongst 
tho Sunnis are those of . — 

Al-Baghawi, a ii 515 
Az-Zamal^shari. a h 604. 

At-Tafsiru '1-Kabii, a u 606. 

Ibmi ’l-‘Aiabi, a.h (>28. 

Al-Baizawi, a n. 685. 

Al-Mudarik, A.n 701. 

Husain, a h 900 
Al-Jalalan, a ii 8()4. a u 911 
Al-Mazhari, a li 1225. 

‘Azizi, A.H. 1239. 

Amongst the Shi‘ahs tho following am 
works of reputation : — 

Shaikh Sadui), a ii 881 
At^Tafslru U-Kabh ^ by Saiyid Muham- 
mad ar-RazI, 30 volumes, a.h 606 
As-Safi, A u. 668. 

As-Sirru 'l-Wnjiz, a ii 715 
Sidratu H-Muntahd^ bv Mil B.iUii , a.I!. 
1041. 

Al’Buihdn^ by Saiyid Hasham, a u 1160 


XL — Editions and Translations oj tht 
Qut*dn 

The Qui’an was tiisl printed in Ain>)ic 
at Rome by P.igninus Bnxiensis, Koum‘, ITiSO, 
but It was either burned or remained un- 
published Since then the folIo\Miig edi- 
tions of the Arabic text have ap]>eared in 
Europe — 

Al-Comnus, sni lex Isfaimtu a, , tho 
Arabic text of the Qur’an, published by 
Hmkclmann, Unmliuig, 1649, 4to 

Alcorum tertus uniueisus, &c., the Arabic 
text with a Latin tianslation and numerous 
extracts from the prineipal commentaries, 
and pieccded by a Piodiomus, containing a 
“lefutation” of the Qur’an, by Maracci, 
Padua, 1698, folio 

an anotated text of the Qur’an, 
published by ordei and at the cost of tho 
Empress Calliciinc II. of Russia, at St. 
Pelcr.sburgb in 1787, 1 \oI in folio. This 
edition was icpiinled at St. Petersbiirgh in 
1790,1793, ITtMj, and 1708, and without any 
change at Kasun m 1803, 1809, and 1839. 
Anothoi cditi'Ui, in two vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, re- 
printed 1821 and 1843, and a tb»rd edition, 
in 6 vols 8\o, at the same place, 1819. 

Corani lexlus amhicus^ &c., the first critical 
edition of the text, by G. Flugcl, Leipzig, 
1634, 4to. S(;coud edition, 1842; third edi- 
tion, 1869. 

Coranus arahice, Ac., revised republicntion 
of Flugel’s text, by G. M. Redslob, Leipzig, 
1837, 8vo. 
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Btidhawii corntMUimi/M tn Coramm^ Ac,, 
the text of the Qnr’in with al-daif&wri 
Oommentary, bj H: 0. Fleisher, two Tola. 4to« 
Leipzig, 1846. 

Tho Muhammadans, so far from thinking 
the Qor'&n profaned by a tranalation, as some 
authors have written {Marracci dt Alcoran. 
p. 38), have taken care to have it translated 
into various languages, although these trans- 
lations are always interlineary with the 
original text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdu, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other languages, which have been made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttemj>ted by Euro- 
peans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. TMs translation, 
which was done at the request of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Clugny, a.d. 1143, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1543, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. The next trans- 
lation in German was by Schweigger, at 
Numberg, in 1616. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracci, ^con- 
^sisting of the Qur’an, in Arabic, with a Latin 
'version with notes and refutations, a.d. 1698. 

The oldest French translation was done 
by M. Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appeared at St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qur’an into French 
in 1783. There have also been more recent 
French translations by Easimirslti (Paris, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 3rd ed. 1857). 

The first English Qur’an was Alexander 
Ross’s translation of Du Ryer’s French versioh 
(1649-1688). Sale’s well-known work first 
appeared in 1734, and has since passed 
through numerous editions. A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with the Surahs 
arranged in chronological order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated the Qur’an in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdu edition of 
^e Qur’an was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both these being a trans- 
li^ration of *Abdu ’1-Qadir’s well-known^ 
Urdu tranalation). 

The best known translations in German 
are those by Boysen, published in 1773, with 
an Introduction and notbs, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wahl 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. Ullmann, 
which has passed through two editions (1840, 
1853). 

XI. — Tht Opinions of European Writers on 
^ • the Qur’an. 

Mr. Sale, ii^ his Preliminary Discourse, 
remarka : — 

** The style of the Eorftn is generally beau- 
tiful and fluent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, and scriptui'e phrases. 
It is oonoise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold flgnrea after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with florid and sententious expressions, and 
in many places, especially where the majesty 
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I and attributes of God are described, sublime 
and magnificent ; of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though he 
must not^ iniagine the translation comes up 
to the original, notwithstanding my endea- 
vours to do it justice. 

** Though it be written in prose, yet the 
sentences generally conclude in a long con- 
tinued rhyme, for tho sake of which the 
sense is often ioterrapto<|, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear 
still more ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornament, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot be perceived. How- 
ever, the Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with frequent passages of and al- 
lusions to the Korkn, so that it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being 
« well versed in this book. 

It is probable the harmony of exj^lression 
which the Arabians find in the Koran might 
(contribute not a little to make them relish 
the doctrine therein taught, and give an 
efficacy to arguments, which, had they been 
nakedly proposed without this rhetorical 
dress, might not have so easily prevailed. 
Very extraordinary effects are related of tho 
power of words well chosen and artfully 
placed, which are no less powerful either to 
ravish or amaze than music itself; where- 
fore as much as has been ascribed by the 
best orators to this part of rbetoric as to any 
other. He must have a very bad ear, who is 
not uncommonly moved with the very ca- 
dence of a well-turned sentence ; and Moham- 
med seemq not to have been ignorant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhetoric on the 
minds of men ; for which reason he has not 
only employed his utmost skill in these his 
pretended revelations, to preserve that dig 
nity and sublimity of style, which might seem 
not unworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to be tho author of them, 
and to imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament; but he has not neglected 
oven the other arts of oratory ; wherein he 
succeeded so well, ahd bo strangely captivated 
the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect dT witchcraft 
and enchantment, as he sometimes complains 
(Surah xv. 21, &c.).” 

The late Professor Palmer, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Qur’an, remarks : — 

The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the origin of which it is not 
difficult to imagine. The Arabic language 
consists for the most part of triliteral Toots, 
i.e. the single ^ords expressing individual 
ideas consist generally of throe consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modifications of the original idea are not 
made by affixes and terminations afone, but 
also by tho insertion of letters in the root. 
Thus zaraba means * he struck,’ anil qatala, 

* he killed,’ while mazr^b and maqtul signify 

* one struck’ anil 'one killed.* A Bentenoe» 
therefore, oonsists of a seiies of words whieh 
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wonld each require to be expressed in olauses 
of Beyeral words in other languages, and it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, would 
be much more clear and forcible if it con- 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply- 
ing similar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentences would be 
neoessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please the ear but 
contribute to the better understanding of the 
sense, while the rhyme wonld mark the pause 
in the sense and emphasize the proposition. 

** The Qur'an is written in t^a rhetorical 
style, in which the clauses are rhythmical 
though not symmetrically so, and for the 
most part end in the same rhyme throughout 
the chapter. 

^ The Arabic language lends itself very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of the desert in the present day em- 
ploy it to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, wbilo the literary men of the towns 
adopt it as the recognised-correct style, deli- 
berately imitatiog the Qur'an. 

** That the best of Arab writers has never 
succeeded in producing anything equal in • 
merit to the Qur'an itself is not surprising. 

“ In the first place, they have agreed before- 
hand that it is unapproachable, and they 
have adopted its style as the perfect .stan- 
dard ; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity be a defect. .Again, with them this 
style is not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is as artificial 
as though Englishmen should still continue 
to foUow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
the changes which their language has under- 
gone. With the prophet the style was 
natural, and the words were those used in 
every-day ordinary life, while with the later 
Arabic anthors the style is imitative and the 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
embellishment. The natural consequence is 
that their attempts look laboured and unreal 
by the side of his impromptu and forcible 
eloquence. 

**.That Mohammed, though, should have 
been able to challenge wven his contempora- 
ries' to produce anything like the Qur’an, 

* And if ye are m doubt of what have re- 
vealed unto OUT servant, then bring a chapter 
like it . . . But if ye do it not, and ye surely 
shall do it not, dc.,’.is at first sight surpris- 
ing, but, as Noldeke has pointed out, this 
challenge really refers much more to the 
subject than to the mere style, — to the origi- 
nality of the conception of the unity of Ood 
and of a revelation supposed to be couched 
in God's own words. Any attempt at such a 
work must of necessity have had all the weak- 
ness and want of prestige which attaches to 
an imitation. This idea is by no means 
foteign to the genius of the old Arabs. 

• • • • • 

** Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and soothsaying, and who, though 
passionately fond ot poetry, believed that 
every poet had his familiar spirit who inspired 
his nUerances, it wdV’ na -wonder that the 
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prophet shoald be taken for * a soothsayer, 
for * one possessed with OMvil spirit,* or for 
* an infatuated poet.'” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane's Selections from the JjTur-dn, re- 
marks : — 

<*It is confused in its progression and 
strangely mixed in its contents ; but the deve- 
lopment of Mohammad’s faith can be traced 
in it, and we can see dimly into the workings 
of his mind, as it struggles with tho deep 
things of God, wrestles with the* doubts 
which echoed the cavils of the unbelievers, 
soars upwards on the wings of ecstatic faith, 
till at last it gains the repose of -fruition. 
Studied thus, the Kur-an is no longer dull 
reading to one who cares to look upon tho 
working of a passionate troubled human soul, 
and who can enter into its trials and share in 
the joy of its triumphs. 

** In the soorahs revealed at Mekka, Mo- 
hammad has but one theme — God ; and one 
object — to draw his people away from their 
idols and bring them to the feet of that Ood. 
He tells them of Him in glowing language, 
that comes from the heart’s white heat. He 
points to the glories of nature, and tells them 
these are God’s works. With all the brilliant 
imagery of the Arab, he tries to show them 
what God is, to convince them of His power 
and His wisdom and His justice. The soorahs 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
in too high a key to be long sustained. The 
language has the nng of poetry, though no 
part of the Kur-an complies with the demands 
of Arab metre. The sentences are short and 
fall of half -restrained energy, yet with a 
musical cadence. The thought is often only 
half expressed ; one feels the speaker has 
essayed a thing beyond words, and has sud> 
denly discovered tho impotence of language, 
and broken ofi with the sentence unfinished. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these earliest soorahs ; as we read them we 
understand the enthusiasm of the Prophot’e 
followers, though we cannot fully realise thje 
beauty and tho power, inasmuch as we cannot- 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
fiery eloquence. From first to last the 
Kur-^n IS essentially a book to be heard, not 
read, but this is especially the case with tho 
earliest chapters. 

“ In the soorahs of the second period of 
Mekka. we begin to trace the decline of the 
Prophet’s eloquence. There are still the 
same earnest appeals to the people, tho same 
gorgeous pictures of the Last Day and the 
world to come ; but the language begins to 
approach the quiet of prose, thg senteaceor 
become Louger, the same words and phrases 
are frequently repeated, and the wearisome 
stories of tno Jewish prophets and patriarchs, 
which fill so largo a space in the later por- 
tion of the Kur-^, now make their appear- 
ance. Tho fierce passion of the earliest soo- 
rahs, that could not out save in short burn- 
ing' verses, gives place to a calmer more 
argumentative stylo. Mohammad appeals less 
to the works ol God as proofs of bis teach-- 
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in£p, and more to the history of ioimet 
teachers, and the ponishmenta of the people 
yrho would not hear them. And thh onarae- 
leristic oaths of the first period, when Mo- 
hammad swears by all the yaried sights of 
nature as they miiTored themselros in his 
imagination, hare gone, and in their place we 
find only the weaker oath * by the ]^--dn.* 
And this declension is earned still further in 
the last group of the soorahs revealed at 
Mekka. The style becomes more involved 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth ever and nnon, it is 
rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloquence of the old 
Arabic tongue, which gives some chainn 
-even to inextricable sentences and dull stories, 
the Kttr-dn at this period would bo unreadable. 
As it is, we feel we have fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose is not so superlative ns to give us 
amends for the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of the 
sentences. 

In the soorahs of the Medina period these 
faults reach their climax. We read a singu- 
larly varied collection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle) harangues to 
the Jews, first conciliatory, then denuncia- 
tory, and exhortations to spread the faith, 
and such-like heterogeneous matters. Happily 
the Jewish stories disappear in the latest soo 
rahs, but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable materials. The chapters of this 
period are interesting chiefly us oontaining 
the laws which have ffuided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society, and 
directed in their smallest nets every Moham- 
madan man.nnd woman in all parts of the world 
from the Propl^t’s time till now. The Me-^ 
dina part of the Kur-dn is the most important 
part for Islam, considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners ; the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those which contain 
whak is highest in a great religion and what 
was purest in a great man.” 

Mr. Kodwell, in his Introduetidu to his 
Qur’an, says :-t- 

** The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is veiy striking and inte- 
resting, and will be at once apparent from 
the arrangement here adopted. In the Suras 
as far as the 54th, we cannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the poetical element, 
a deep appreciation (as in Sura xci.) of the 
beauty of natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impassioned utterances, denunciations of 
woe and pugiishmont, expressed for the most 
part in lines of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Muham- 
mad when be openly assumes the office of 
* public Warner,’ the Suras begin to assume a 
more prosaic and didactio tone, though the 
poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout. We gradually lose the Poet in 
the missionary aiming to convert, the warm 
-asaerter of dogmatic truths ; the descriptions 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hea- 
ven and hell, make way for gradually in- 
creasing historical statements, first from 
Jewish, and subsequently from Christian his- 
tories 'y whilo, in the Spras revealed at 
Medina, wo no longer listen to vagne words, 
often ns it would seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest disputant with the onemies 
of bis '4aith, the Apostle pleading the caueo 
of what he believes to be the Truth of God. 
He who at Mecca is the admonisher and per« 
suader, at Medina is the legislator and war- 
lior, who dictates obedience, and uses other 
weapons than the pen of the Poet and the 
Scribd. When business pressed, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes way for prose, and although 
touches of thn Poetical element occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himself up 
to a very late period against the charge of 
being merely a Poet, yet this is rarely the 
case in the Medina Suras ; and we are startled 
by finding obedience to God and the Apostle, 
God's gifts and the Apostle'a, God's pleasure 
and the ApostU^s, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as 
in Sura ix 118, 129. v 

“ The Suras, viewed as a whole, strike me 
as being the work of one who began his .career 
as a thoughtful enquirer after truth, and an 
earnest asseiter of it in such rhetorical and 
pootical forms as he deemed most likely to 
win and attract his countrymen, and who gra- 
dually proceeded from the dogmatic teacher 
to the politic founder of a system for which 
laws and regulations had to be provided as 
occasions arose. And of all the Suras it 
must bo remarked that they were Intended 
non for readers but for hearers — that they 
were all promulgated by public recital — and 
that much was left, as the imperfect sen- 
tences shew, to the manner and suggestive 
action of the reciter. It would be impossible, 
and indeed it is unnecessary, to attempt a de- 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Preface. The main events thereof 
with s^icb the Suras of the Koran stand in 
connection, are~The visions of Gabriel, seen, 
or said to have been seen, at the outset of his 
career in his 40th year, during one of his sea- 
sons of annual monthly retirement, for devo- 
tion and meditation to Mount Hirft, near 
Mecca,— the period of mental depression and 
re-assiirance previous to the assumption of 
the office of public teacher — the Fatrah or 
pause during which he probably waited for a 
repetition of the angelic vision — his labours 
in comparative privacy for three years, issuing 
in about 40 converts, of whom his wife Gha- 
dijaU was the first, .nnd Abu BekjL‘ the most 
important^ (for it is to him dUd to Abu 
Jahl the Sura xcii. refers) — straggles with 
Meccan unbelief and idolatry followed by a 
period during which probably he had the 
second vision, Sura hii. and was listened 
to and respected as a person * possessed* 
(Sura Ixix. 42, lii. 29) — the first emigration 
to Abyssinia in a.d 618, in consequence of 
the Meocan persecutions brought on by hia 
now open attacks upon idolatry (Taghout) — 
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incToaflinfC reference to Jewish and Christian 
histories, shewing that .much time had been 
devoted to their study — the conversion of 
Omar in 617— the journey to the Thaquidtos 
at Taief in a.d. G20— the intercourse with 
pilgrims from Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread the knowledge thereof m their 
native town, in the same year — the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
Heavens — the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near Mecca, in the 11th year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there given 
to him — the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, henceforth Medinat- 
en-nabi (Jthe city of the Prophet)^ or £1-Medina 
Uhe city\ in April of a.d. G22— the escape of 
Muhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur — the fuoht to Medina in 
June 20, a.d G22 — treaties made with Chris- 
tian tribes— increasing, but still very imper- 
fect acquaintance with Christian doctrines — 
the Battle of Bedr in Hej. 2, and of Ohod — 
the coalition formed against Muhammad by^ 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 5 (a d. G27) — the 
convention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
—the embassy to Chosroes King of Persia in 
the same year, to the .Governor of Egypt 
and to the King of Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embrace Islam — the conq"uest of several 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sent to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam- 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri- 
mage to Mecca — the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.d. 630), and the demolition 
of the idols of the Caaba — the submission of 
the Christians of Nedjran, of Aila on the Red 
Sea, and of Taief, etc., in Hej. 9, called * the 
year of embassies or deputations,’ from the 
numerous deputations which flocked to Mecca 
proffering submission — and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramont, Yemen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro- 
vinces of Arabia— and the final solemn pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

** While, however, there is no great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient features 
of Muhammad’s life, it is a much more 
arduous, and often impracticable, task^ to 
point out the precise events to which indi- 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is quite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in a later period of his career, de- 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela- 
tions in the same Suras — not for the sake of 
producing that mysterious style which seems 
so pleasing to the mind of those who value 
truth least when it is most clear and obvious 
—but for the purpose of softening down some 
at the earlier statements which represent the 
last hour and awful judgment as imminent ; 
and thus leading his followers to continue 
still in the attitude pf expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of his earlier 
predictiona If after-thoughts of this kind 
^ are to be traced, and they will often strike 


the attentive reader. It then follows that the' 
perplexed Aate of the text in individual Suras 
19 to be considered ' as due to Muhammad 
himself, and we are furnished with a sories 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono- 
logical accuracy. And it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the end of all 
things was at hand, may have tended to 
promote the earlier successes of Islam at 
Mecca, as it unquestionably was an argument 
with the Apostles, to floe from * the wrath to 
come.’ It must bo borne in mind that the 
allusions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
couched in terms so vague and general, that 
we are forced to interpret the Koran SQ]ely 
by the Koran itself And for this, the fre- 
quent repetitions of the same histories and 
the same sentiments, afford much facility: 
and the peculiar manner in which the details 
of each history are increased by fresh traits 
at each recurrence, enables us to trace their 
growth in the author’s mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Korau as regards the de^ 
tails of Muhammad’s daily life, may be judged 
of by the fact, that only two of bis contempo- 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume,, 
and that Muhammad’s name occurs but five 
times, although he is all the way through 
addressed by the Angel Gabriel as the re- 
cipient of the divine revelations, with the 
word Say. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
li 15 and v 246, and the constant mention of 
guidance^ dtrectwn^ wandering^ may have beexL 
suggested by reminiscences of his mercantile 
journeys in his earlier years.” 

Dr. Steingass, the learned compiler of the 
Enghith- Arabic and Arabic- English Diction^ 
ones (W. H. Allen & Co.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows . — 

Invited to subjoin a few fuithcr remarks 
on tho composition and style of the Qur'an, 
ID addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained in the above extracts, I 
can scarcely introduce theni better than by 
quoting the striking words of Guthe, which Mr 
Rodwell places by way of motto on the reverse' 
of the title page of his Translation. These 
words seem to me so much the more weighty 
and svorthy of attention, as they are uttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or dements 
in other respects may be deemed to be, indis- 
putably belongs to the greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost as 
a leader of modern thought and the intellec- 
tual culture of modern times Speaking of 
the Qur’an in his West-Oeatlichtr Divan, he 
says ' ** However often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us each time afresh, it soun at- 
tracts, astounds, and in the end enforces our 
reverence .... Its style, in accordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern, gr,and, terrible 
— over and anon truly sublime . . . . Thus 
this book will go on exercising through aU 
ages a most potent influenoe.” 

A work,thra, which oalls forth so powerful 
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And seemingly incompatible emotions, even in 
the distant reader — distant as to time, and 
still more so as to mental development — a 
work which not only conquers the repugnance 
with which he nwy begin its perusal, but 
changes this adverse feeling into astonishment 
and admiration, such a work must be a won- 
derful production of the human mind indeed, 
and a problem of the highest interest to 
every thoughtful observer of the destinies of 
mankind Much has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, to acknowledge, to appreciate, 
.ind to explain the literal y excellencies of the 
Qui'un, and a more or less distinct admis- 
fiion that Bud'on's much-quuted saying “ Le 
style e'est rhomme," is here more justified 
than ever, undcilies all these vanoiis ver- 
dicts. Wo may well say the Qui’An is one 
of the grandest books ever wiittcn, be- 
cause It faithfully reflect*! the character and 
life i>f one of tbo greatest men that over 
bieathed. ■* Sineentv, " w i itos Carlyle, ** sin- 
eenty, in all spiisom, seems to me the merit of 
the Koran " This aame sincerity, this ardour 
and i*arn<‘stnos.s m the scaich for truth, this 
ncM'r-flagging pet sc\ ciarn c m tiying to im- 
prc'^'s it, when pnitly found, again and again 
upon his unwilling heaieis, appears to me as 
the leal and iindoniablc “ seal of prophecy*’ 
in Muhammad 

Trutli, and above all religious truth, can 
only he tme Christianity may duly rejoice m 
the thought that, at the \cry moment when 
the rcpicseTil.iti\e of the greatest Empire of 
the ancient woild mockingly oi despairingly 
put forth the question, “What is truth?” 
this one eternal liuth was about to bo written 
d(iwn with the blood of the Divine Redeemer 
in the salvation deed of our race, Christ's 
gloiiotis and holy Go^^jicl But tlic appi oachos 
to truth are many, and he who devoted all 
his powers and eneigies, with untiling pa- 
tience and self-denial, to the task of leading 
n whole nation by one of these approaches, 
from a coarse and eftete idolatry, to the 
worship of the lining (Tod. has certainly a 
St long claim to oui waiiuc'tt .sympathies as a 
faithful servant and nohlu champion of truth. 

It IS, however, not my intention to dwell 
here any longer upon this side of the ques- 
tion. Praise has been hesiowed m this woik 
on the Qur’an and its autlior without stint or 
grudge, and the unanimity of so many dis- 
tinguished voices in this respect will no 
doubt impiess the general rcadei in favour 
of the sacred book of the Muhaiiimadaiis, 
which until now he may have knowm only by 
Dame. At the same time, it will be noticed 
that no less unanimity prevails in pointing 
out the infeiiority of the later portions of the 
Qur'an in comparison with the oarlici Surdh.s , 
a falling o9, a.s it were, from the original 
poetical grandeur and loftiness of its coiiipo 
sition into prose and common-place. (Sothe, 
wo havu seen, uses such a strong woid as 
disgust, again and again experienced by him 
at the very outset of its repeated reading. 

Not being an Arabic scholar himself, ho 
knew the Qui*’an only through the translations 
existing at the time, which follow through- 
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ont the order of the received text. Thus 
he was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from the later to the earlier Madinah Surahs, 
and from these again to the Surahs given at 
Makkah at the various stages which mark 
Muhammad’s ministry, while he was yet 
staying in his irresponsive parent town. In 
other words, he would have proceeded from 
the utterances of the worldly ruler and law- 
giver to those of the inspired Divine, who 
had just succeeded in laying the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, under fierce struggles 
and sufferings, but m obedience to a call 
which, in his innermost heart, he felt, had 
gone out to him, and which ho had accepted 
with awe, humility, and resignation. While, 
therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 
Gothe may have met with a number of 
details in the vast structure raised by Mu- 
hammad which appealed distasteful to tbo 
icfincd scion of the nineteenth century, bis 
intciesi must have been awakened, his ad- 
miration kindled and kept increasing, the 
more he became acquainted, through the 
woik Itself, with the nature and personality 
of its cieator, and with the purity and exalted 
character of the main-spring of his motives 

Those critics, on the other hand, who 
view the Qur’an with regard to the chrono- 
logical Older of its constituents, follow the 
descending scale in theu' estimate. Speaking 
at first highly — nay, frequently with enthu- 
siasm — of the earlier parts, they complain 
more and more of the growing tedious ness and 
weansomcness of the Surahs of later origin. 

Noldcko, for instance, the leained and 
ingenious author of Geschichte des Qorans^ 
speaking of the deficiencies in style, lan- 
guage, and treatment of the subject mattei, 
which, ID his opinion, cbaracteiise the second 
and thud peiiod of the Makkan revelation'^, 
and in general the Madinah Surahs, pointedly 
tcimmates his indictment by the sentence, 
“ if it were not for the exquisite flexibility 
and vigour ((/ic ungcnieine Fetnheit and Krajt) 
of Iho Arabic fanguage itself, which, bon* 
ever, is to be attributed more to the age 
in which the author lived than to bis indivi- 
duality, it would scarcely be bearable to lead 
the later portions of the Qui 'an a second time " 
But if we considei the vaiietj and hctcro- 
geiieou-aiiess of the topics on which ihcQui’an 
touches, unifoimity of stylo and diction ran 
scaiccly be expected, on the central y, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
Let us not forget that in the book, as Mu- 
hammad’s newest biographer, Ludolf Krebl 
I^ben des Muhnmmedf Leipzig, 188-1), 
exines.^cs it, “iheie is gl^en a complete code 
of rroed and morals, as well as of the law 
bused thereupon. There are also the founda- 
tions laid for every institution of an extensive 
commonwealth, for instruction, for the ad- 
miniHtiation of justice, for military organiza- 
tion, foi the finances, for a most careful 
legislation for the poor all built up on the 
belief in the one God, who holds man's desti- 
nies m His band.’’ Whcie so many important 
objects are concerned, tho standard of excel- 
lence by which we have to gauge the compo- 
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«itioa df the Qur'an as a ^hole ttinst needs 
Tarj ^ith the matter treated u])on in each 
particular case. Sublime and chaste, where 
the supreme truth of GodV unity is to he 
proclaimed; appealing In high-pitched strains 
to‘ the imagination of a poetically-gifted 
people, where the eternal consequences of 
man's submission to Qod's holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, arc pictured ; touching 
in its simple, almost crude, eai:nestne88, when 
it seeks again and again encouragement or 
consolation for God's messenger, and a solemn 
warning for those to whom he has been sent, 
in the histories of tho prophets of old: the 
language of tho Qur'an adapts itself to tho 
exigencies of every-day life, when this every- 
day life, in its private and public bearings, is 
to be brought in harmony with tho funda- 
mental principles of the new dispensation. 

Hero, therefore, its merits as a literary 
production should, perhaps, not be measured 
by some preconceived maxims of subjective 
and aesthetic taste, but by the effeols which 
it produced in Muhammad's contomporarios 
and fellow-countrymen. If it spoke so puwei- 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of his 
hearers as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
'antagonistic elements into one compact and 
well- organ] Bed body, animated by ideas far 
beyoird those which had until now lulcd the 
Arabian mind, then its eloquence was pci feet, 
simply because it created a civilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot a fresh woof 
in'to the old warp of history. 

Ndldcke’s above-quoted remark, it scorns 
to mo, raises, Jiowover, a very important 
question. It must, of course, be admitted that 
the Arabic language, which is now so greatly 
an^ deservedly admired, cannot be attributed 
to Muhammad individually, but originated in 
and^as at his time the common pioperty of 
the Arabic-speakmg section of tho human 
race, or, more accurately, of its Semitic 
branch, who were then living within tho 
PeniiiBula and in some of the neighbouring 
cotSitries. But we may well ask ourselves, 
what would in all probability have become 
uf this language without Muhammad and bis 
Qur’an? Tlus is not at all an idle and 
desultory speculation. It is true the Arabic 
language had already produced numerous fine 
epecimens of genuine and high-flown poetry, 
hut such poetry, was chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, preserved in the memory of tho people, 
for the Art of writing was certainly very bttle 
k^own, and still less practised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamount to 
Si'terature ; it may lead to it^ and will always 
(form a most essential part of it ; but it will 
Ihfe on, and perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
tailless it becomes, as it were, as Brahmans 
•say, “ twico-bom,” by participating in a lite- 
^rary development of vaster dimensions and a 
taiore general character. Divided among 
themselves into numerous tribes, who were 
engaged in a perpetual warfare against each 
other, the Arabs, and with them their various 
dialects, would more and more have drifted 
asunder, poetry wovld have followed in the ' 
and the population of Arabia v«ould | 
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have brokon up into a multitude of clans, 
with their particular bards, whose love- and 
war-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular songs of 
the Kosaks of the steppo, or tho Kalmuks 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for cen- 
turies in a more or loss primitive state of 
existence. 

It seems, then, that u is only a work of the 
' nature of tho Qur’un which could develop 
ancient Arabic into a literary language, not- 
withstanding the fact that it had already 
been admirably handled by local poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upon an entirely now basis, giving- 
it at the same time a much-noeded centra 
and a wonderful power of expansion, it 
became a matter of tho utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent nece.ssity, that tho contents 
of the volume should ho piesorved with scru- 
pulous accuiacy and undisputable conformity. 
This again was only possible by fixing upon 
one dialect, which by its recognized oxcellence 
commended itself to general acceptance, and 
also by establishing a ^\rlttou text. 

But not only by raising a dialect, through 
its geneiali/.ation, to the power of a language, 
and by lendenng the adoption of writing 
indispcnsablo, has tho Qur'an initiated tho 
development of an Arabic literature ; its 
composition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely needful to this development : it 
has added to the existing poetry the origins 
of i hot one and prose. 

Although the decidedly poetical character 
of tho earlier Surahs is obvious, they dilTer 
in two important points from tho hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of tho Qasidah. This form consists of baits, 
or distichs, measured by some variation of 
one of the fifteen Cor sixteen) principal metres, 
and each containing two half-lines, the same 
rhyme running thiough both hemisticbs of 
the first bait, and through every second one 
of the following. For instance : 

1. Qifa nabki min zikiu habibin wa-manzili 
Bi-siqti ’l-liwa baina ’d-dakhuli wa-hau- 

mali 

2. Fa-tuziha fa ’1-maqruti lam ya‘fu ras- 

muba 

Li-ma nasajat-ha min junubin wa- 
sbam’ali 

which would scan : 

Qifa nab- | ki min zikra | habibin | ’wa*> 
j manzill &c. 

and belongs to the first variation of the metre 

I Emancipating himself from tho fetters of 
metro, and gradually aJso of the umform 
rhyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called saj*, that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, in which tho component parts of a 
poiiod are balanced and cadeuced by a vary- 
ing rhyme, and of which e.g. the Suratu ’!• 
Qiyamah (Lxxv.) offers some fair examples : 
08(5-10):— 

Bal yuridu l-insanu li-yafjura amamah, 

Yas'alu aiyana yaumu ’i-qiyomah, 
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Va-izA barlqa 1-basar, 

Wa-k^aaafa 'l-qamar 

Wa-jumi*a ’sh-Rhamsu wa *l-qamar 

Yaqulu ’l-insfinu yaumaMzin aina ’1-mafarr. 

(But man chooseth to go astray as to his 
future ; 

Ho asketh, ** When this Day of Resurrec- 
tion?” 

When the eye- sight shall be dazzled, 

And the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, “ Where is 
there a place to flee to ? ”) 

And again (22-30) : 

Wa-Vujuhin yauma’izin nazirah 
Ilti rabbi-lyi nazirah, 

Wa-wujiihin yauma’izin basirah 
Tazannu an yuf'ala bi-ha faqirah. 

Kallu izil balaghati ’t-taraqiya 
Wa-qila man raq 
Wa-zanna annahu ’1-flraq 
Wa 'l-ta(Tati ’s-soqu bi ’s-saq 
Ha rabbi-ka yauma’izini '1-masaq. 

(On that day shall^aces beam with light. 
Out-looking to^»ds their lord ; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thought that some calamity 
would therein befall them 
Assuredly when the soul shall come up to 
the breast-bone, 

And there shall bo a cry, Who is the 
magician to restore him f ” 

And the man feeleth that the time of his 
departure is cowc, 

And when one log shall bo enlaced with 
the other. 

To thy Lord on that day shaJl he bo driven 
on.) 

This kind of rhetorical stylo, the peculi- 
arity of which Professor Palmer, in the pas- 
sage quoted, p. 523, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has become 
the favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
language with the later Aiabs. It is fre- 
quently ■’employed ill ordinary narratives, 
such as the talcs of the Auibian NightSy 
^yhonover tho occasion requires a more 
elevated form of speech; it is tho usual 
garb df that class of compositions, w-hich is 
known by tho name of Maqamat, and oven 
extensive historical woiks, as the Life of 
Timur y by ‘A'rab Shah, are written in it 
throughout. 

But Muhammad made a still greater and 
more decisive stop towards creating a litora« 
ture for his people. In those Surahs, in 
which ho regulated tho private and public 
life of tho Muslim ho oiigiiiatcd a prose, 
which has remained tho standard of classical 
purity over since. 

With regard to this point, however, it has 
been stated, seemingly in disparagement of 
the later Arabic autliOTS, thaj; their accepting 
Muhninmad’s language as a perfect standard, 
from which no doviation is admissible, has 
led "thorn to adopt an aiiiincial style, os 
unnatural ** as though Englishmen should 
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■till dontfnne to follow Ohaneer as thelv 
model, in spito of the changes which their 
language has undergone." But is snob a 
parallel justified in facts? In English, as 
amongst modern nations in general, the 
written language has alwags kept ih close 
contact with the spoken language ; the 
changes which the fonner has undergone 
are simply the registration and legalisation 
of tho changes which in course of time had 
taken place in the latter. Not so in Arabic. 
From the moment when, at tho epoch of its 
fullest and richest growth, it was, through 
tho composition of tho Qur’an, invested with 
the dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to come, 
precluded from any essential change, whether 
this bo considered as an advantage or not. 

The reason for this lies in tho first instance 
in tho triliteral character of tho Semitic 
roots, referred to by Professor Palmer, w'hich 
allows such a root to form one, two, or throe 
syllables, according to the pronunciation of 
each letter, with or without a vowel. Let 
us take as an example once more the root 
z-r~b which conveys “the idea of 

** beating,” and serves in Arabic grammars, 
like the Qreok tutitq), to form paradigms, by 
way of a wholesome admonition, I suppose, 
to the youthful student. Tho first of these 
three consonants can only remain quiescent, 
i.e. vowcl-lcss, if it is preceded by a vowel, 

as in tho Imperative i~zrib (v^^\), ‘*beat 
thou,” where the root appears as a mono- 
syllable, or in the aorist ya-zribu 

he beats or will beat,” where it takes toge- 
ther with the final u a dissylabic form. If 
we leave the second consonant quiescent and 
pronounce tho first with a, we have zarb, with 

c c - 

the nominative termination zarbun 
the verbal noun “ beating or mfimtive “ to 
boat.” Vocalising both the first letters, wa 
may obtain =ari6, the active participle ** beat- 
ing,” or zuruby plural of the last mentionod 
zai by with the nominative termioation zdribun 

9 B 

zurubun If we read all 

three consonants with vowels, it may ba 
znraba beat,” or zarabd 

“they did beat.” Taking, again, tha 
two forms zaraboy “ he did beat,” and ya- 
zribuy “ he beats or will beat,” a simple change 
of vowels sufilces to transform the active 

into the passive ; zuriba (v>^)i “ 

beaten.” arid yucraoM (^^^, “ho is beaten 
or will bo beaten.” Lastly, it must ba 
noticed, that the distinction between the two 
fundamental tenses of the Arabic verb rests on 
the principle that the affixes, representing 
tho personal pronouns, are in tho preterite 
placed at tho end, in tho aorist at the begin- 
ning of the root ; zfiralM»nd, “ wo did beat,” 
but na-zi'ibuy “ wo beat or will beat.” 

From all this it will be easily understood 
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that anj eiseiitial change In the mitten lan- 
guage must deeply affect the whole system 
of ^abio accidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, naturally be averfle to such 
changes. Bat, moreover, this system stands 
in closest connection with and dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the language, 
which is equally ** conserrative,** if I may 
use this expression, m its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The Arabic syntax knows only two 
kinds of sentences (^jumlak), one called nomi- 
nal (ismiyaA), because it begins with a noun, 
the other verbal because it begins 

with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex- 
pression, an example of the first would be : 

Zdidun zaribun jqj), “ Zaid (is) 

beating ”, of the second . zaroba zatdun 
(jkij “ (there) did beat ZakL" The 

constitnent parts of the nominal sentence, 
which we would call subject and predicate, 
are termed mubtada\ ** incipient,” and khabar, 
** report,” meaning that which is enounced or 
•tat^ of the subject. The khabar need not 
be an attributive, as in the sentence pven 
above, but it may be another clause, either 
■ominal or verbal, and if it is the fonnar, its 
own sitt6fadla* adndta even of a third clause 
as a second khabar lor its complement. The 
subject of the verbal sentence is called agent, 
or /Sfii, and, as mentioned before, foDows the 
verb, orfilt in the nominative. 

The verb with its agent {fil and or 

the subject with its predicate (muhtada* and 
khabar). form the essentisJ elements of the 
Arabio sentence But there are a great many 
moeidental elements, called fazlah, ** what is 
superabundant or in excess,” which may 
enter into the composition of a clause, and 
expand it to considerable length. Such are 
adcUtional parts of speech expressing the 
TariooB objective relations (sia/^u/) in which 
a noun may stand to an active verb, or the 
eonditioB (Ad/) of the agent at the moment 
when the action ocourred, or circumstances 
of time and place {^ar/ ) accompanying tho 
action, or specifloative distinotions (tamyiz) 
In explanation of what may be vagne m a 
nOun, or the dependence of one noun upon 
another (iz^ah) or upon a preposition 
(k^yf)f or the different Lnds of apposition 
(tawdlS*) in which a noun may be joined to 
another, either in the subject or the predicate, 
and so on. 

All these numerous component parts of a 
luUy-deveioped sentence are influenoed by 
eertoin mling priuoiuleB Cawdmi/, or ** re- 
gents ”), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particles, 
which determine the 9‘rdb, that is, the gram- 
nutioal infleotiioii of nouns and verbs, and 
bring ^o play-ihose various vowel-chsinges, 
of which we have above given examples 
with regard to the interior of roots, and 
which, we must now add, apply equally to 
the tenrjnatione em^oyed in deelmision and 
eonjugation. * 

The subjeet and predicate, for instanoe, 
pi the mn^tiaal sMtencs stand originally, 


as It is natursl, both in the nominative. 
There are, however, certain regents called 
nawdjtikhf “effacing ones,” which, like the 
particle »nfia. behold,” change the nomi- 
native of the Hubject into the accusative, 
while others, like the verb Aifna, “he was,” 
lesve the subject unaltered, but place the 
predicate id the objeotivo case zaid-un 
zdnb-un becomes thus either mn/v zaid-an 
zdnb-un. or kdna zaid-un zdrib-an. 

Again, we have seen that the aonst proper 
of the third person singular terminate.s in m 
(uaznb-u). But under the inffnence of one 
dasB of regents this vowel changes into a 
(jfazrib~a), onder that of others it is dropped 
altogether, and in both oases the meaning 
and grammatical status of the verb is thereby 
considerably modified. If we consider the 
large nnmber of these governing parts of 
speech — a well-known b^k treats of the 
“hundred regents,” bat other grammarians 
connt a honied and fifteen more— it 

will be seen what delicate and careful 
handhng the Arabio syntax requires, and 
how little scope there is left for the ex 
periments of wilful innovators. 

At the time of Muhammad thia then was, 
apart from some slight dialectical differences, 
the spoken language of his people. He took 
it, BO to say, from the mouth of his interlo- 
cutors, but, wielding it with the power of a 
master-mind, he made m the Qur*An such a 
complete aud perfect use of all its resources 
as to create a work that, in the estimation of 
hiB hearers, appeared worthy to be thought 
the word of Himself 

When a long period of conqaests scattered 
the Arabs to the farthest Ehst and to the 
farthest West, their spoken language might 
deviate from its pristine parity, slurring over 
unaccented syllables and dropping termina- 
tions. But the fine idiom of their fore-fathers, 
as deposited in the Qur'an, remamed the 
language of their prayer and their pious 
mentation, and thus lived on with them, as ' 
a bond of unity, an objeqt of national love 
and admiration, and a source of bterary 
development for all times 

Ai-QUE’AIJTJ ’L-‘AZlM 

Lit. “The Exalt^ Reading." 
A title given to the Introductory Chapter of 
the Qur’an by Muhammad. {Afishkdt, book 
viii. ch. 1 pt 1.) 

QURBAN Lit. “ Approach- 

ing near.” Heb. korbdn. A term used 

in the Qnr’an and in the Traditions for a 
sacrifice or offenng. Surah v. SO : “ Truly 
when they ^(Cam and Abel) offe^ied an offer- 
inff ” [bxcrifiob.] 

QTJRBU ’S-SA‘AH (AeUJl 1.^^). 

“ An hour which is near.” A term nsed for 
the Day of Resuireotion and Judgment. 

. QUSTANTiNlYAH 

The word nsed in the Traditions and in Mu* 
hammadan history for Constantinople. (See 
fiadiiu "t-Tirmtsi.) Istambfil i® 



QUBT 

tlie word sanerally asod by modem Mtm- 
lims. 

QITTB (s-^). Lit. stake, an 

axis, A pivot." The highest ntage of sanotity 
amongst Muslim saints. A higher position 
than that of gbauf. Aocording* to the Kank~ 
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a gutb is one who 

attained to that degree of sanctity which 
is a reflection of the heart of the Prophet 
himeelf. Qutlm *d~£hn, **the axis of reU^ 
pon ”a title gif en to eminent Muslim dirhiee. 
[vaoiB.] 


B. 


▲B’RABB “The Lord," 

The Sustainer,” “ The Supporter." A title 
frequently used in the Qur'fin for the Difine 
Being, e.g. 

Surah iii. 44 . “ God (Allah) is my Lord 
(Robb) and your Lord (Rabb). 

Surah zviii. 13 . “ Our Lo^ (Rabb) is the 
Lord (Rabb) of the heavens and the earth." 

From its frequent occurrence in the Qu'ran, 
it would seem to occupy the place of the 

Hebrew Jehovah, the Kupcos of the 

T 

LXX., the Dominus of the Vulgate, and the 
Lord of the English Bible ; but all Muslim 
writers say that whilst Allah is the Ismu * 2 - 
Zatf or ** Essential name of God," ar-Rabb, 
** the Lord,” is but an Ismu Sifah^ or attri- 
bute, of the Almighty 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator (p. 6, bne 10, 
of Fliigera edition), says, ** rabh^ in its 
literal meamng, is ‘ to bnng up,’ that is, to 
bring or educate anything up to its perfect 
standard, by slow degiees, and inasmuch as 
the Almighty is He wbo»can bring everything 
to perfection, the word ar-Rabb^ is 

especially applied to God " 

It IP the Hebrew nn Rab^ which enters 

into the composition of many names of dig- 
mty and ofiice in the Bible. 

In Muslim works of theology, the word 
<4iccnr8 with the following combination.— 

Rabbu ^•^Izzah . Lord of Glory 

Rabhu U-*Ala7nin . Lord of the Urn verse. 

Rabbu H-Arbdb . Lord of Lords 

Rabbu '1-* Ibdd Lord of (His) Servants. 

The word is also used for a master or 
wwner, e.g. • — 

Rabbu *d-Ddr . The Master of the house. 

Rabbu H-Arz . A landowner 

Rabbu 'l-Mdl . A possessor of property. 

Rabbu 'a-Salaf . A person who pays in 
• advance for an article. 

RABBU 'N-NAU* v»;). The 

^Lord of the Species." An angel who is said 
to preside over the animate and inanimate 
creation, viz., nabdtdt^ vegetable"; haiwd- 
ndtf animal ";ya7nd(/d(, luanimate" (stones, 
■earth, dec.), called al-*dlatnu 's-sujli, **the 
low'er creation," as distmguished from at- 
*dtamu 7-*u/ioi, the heavenly world." (See 
Qkiydfiu ’l-Lughah.) 


BABI‘U 'L-ABEIE (/.« 

•• The last spring month.” The mnrth moiiA 
of the Muhammadan year [months.] 

RABI'U 'L-AWWAL (JySI grt,). 

“ The flrst spring month." The third mon& 
of the Muhammadan year, [months.] 

In India, the word ro^P is used for spring 
harvest, or crop sown after the rains. 

RAC BEL. Arabic Edhil 

Heb. Sm , RaheL The wife of Jacob and 

■* T 

the mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
the Qur'an, bat the name oeonrs in oonunen- 
taries. 

The English form Rachel is a strange error 
on the part of our translators, who almost 

invariably represent the Hebrew ^ by the 
letter h. The correct form, Rahel, which 
is the form familiar to Muslim writers, oocure 
ODOc in the English Bible, Jer. xxzl 15. 

aE-EA‘D “Thunder.’* The. 

title of the znith Surah of the Qur’&n, in the 
14th verse uf which the word occurs. “ Tb 
thunder celebrates his praise." 

RADD “ Rejection, repul- 

sion, refutation, reply ; repeal, abrogation, 
making null and void, sometimes, erasure. 
In Mubsnmiadan law it applies especially to 
the return or surplus of an inhrotanca 
which remams after the legal portions have 
been dis^buted among the sharers, and 
which, in default of a residuary heir, returns, 
or is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 

BADDU 'S-SALAM (|JU1 j.). . 

The returning of a salutation wuch is an in- 
cumbent duty upon one Muslim to another. 
[•▲lutahon.] 

ab-BAPI* (e*y^). “ The Exalter.’* 

One of the ninety-mne names or attributes 
of God. The word occurs in the Qur'an, 
Silrah iii. 48 : '* When God said, O Jesus 1 I 
will make thee die and will take thee up agai* 

(« fKytir 

BAFI* IBN SSADlJ ((^ 

One of the ^ahabah. He 
too young to be present at Badr, but hv 
accompanied Muhammad at Uhud and # as 
wounded with an arrow, on which oo< / ion 
the Ptophet said to him, 1 will anawo.- for^ 
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yon In the Day of Jndf^ent.” He died at 
al-Madinnh, a.h 73, aged 86 

EAFIZl “ A forsaker/* 

Synonymous with Itafizah (pi. Raivafiz). A 
\eiTn used for a body of soldiers who have 
deserted their commander and turned back 
again, applied to a sect of Shl*ahs who joined 
Zaid the son of *Ali, the son of al-Husain, 
the second son of the IQialifah ‘All, who, 
when they had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
that he should abuse Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 
the first two ^alifahs of the Sunnis ; but 
Zaid refused to do so, for he said, “TJiey 
were both Wazlrs of my forefathor Muham- 
mad.*’ Upon this they forsook tho party of 
Zaid, and were called Rafizah, Zaid had 
then only fourteen faithful companions left, 
and he was soon surrounded by al-Hajjaj ibn 
Yusuf, the general of the Imam Ja^far’s army, 
and fell at the head of his brave compa- 
nions, not one of them surviving him. 

(2^ The term Rdfizl is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shi^ahs. 

BAHBilTlYAH [MOWAa- 

TIOISK.] 

RAHIB pi. Huhbdn. A 

Christian monk. Mentioned in tho Qor’an, 
Surah v. 85 : Thou wilt find the nearest in 
love to those who believe to be those who 
say, * We are Christians ’ ; that is, because 
there are amongst' them priests (Qissisun) and 
monks (ruhbdn), and because iney are not 
proud.” [mokasticism.] 

RAHiL ( Lit. “ That which 

is fit for travelling.*' A small book-stand 
made so as to fold hp for convenience in 
traTelliogi but now generally used as a book- 



etand In mosqnes and Muslim schools to 
support the Qur’an and other books as the 
student reads his lesson from them. They 
are also used in privat;^ dwellings. 

as-EAHIM "The Com- 

passionate,” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It generally occurs in 
conjunction with the attribute ar-Ralumdn, e.g. 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 158 ; ** Tho Merciful, The 
Compassionate.” [rahmam.] 

BAHMAH (^j), Heb. riham. 

Mercy, compassion.”* Tho attribute of mercy 
is frequently dwelt upon in the Qur’fin, e.g . : — 

Surah vii. 54 : “ The mercy of God is nigh 
unto those who do well” 

, Surah a. 58 : A^guidanco and a 'mercy to 
believers.*' 

Surah vi. 133: Thy Lord is the rich one, 
full of compassion,*' 


Ar-Rabmatif ** Tho Merciful, ” is one of th^* 
chief attributes of the Almighty 
AU-EAHMAN (0Ue^;ll),Hcb. 

rahum. “ The Merciful. * One of tiio ninety* 

* nine names or attiibutcs of God. It goiicrally 
occurs in con]iinction with the attribute m -/?«- 
him^ e.g. Qur'an, Surah ii. 13i)- ‘’Your God is 
one Ood. There is no god but lie, Merci- 
ful, thoCompassionato.” It alsp occurs in tho 
initial formula, placed at the conimoncoment 
of each Siiiah, with tho exception of the ixth, 
“ In tho name of God, tho Merciful, tho Com- 
passionate." 

Al-Baizuwl says that ar-Ruhmdn is a move 
exalted attribute than ar-Rahun^ because it 
not only contains fivo letters whilst Rahim 
only has foui‘, but it expresses that univci-Mnl 
attribute of mercy which tho Almighty ex- 
tends to all mankind, tho ^Mckcd and tho 
good, believers and unbelievers. 

RAHN (c:^*))* Pledging or pawn- 
ing. A legal term which signifies the deten- 
tion of a thing on Account of a claim w'hich 
may bo answered by means of that thing , aa 
in tho case of debt. This practice of pawn- 
ing and pledging is lawful in Is lam, for it ia 
related that tho Prophet, in a haigam with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledgo 
for the pa 3 'ment. It is also said in^ the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 283 : Lot pledges bo 
taken.” The word is used in the Qui’an in 
its plural form, rihdn. (Fop fuithcr infor- 
mation on tho subject of Pawning, see Ha- 
■milton’s Hidayah^ vol. iv. p. 188.) 

RAIHANAH A Jewess 

whose husband had been cruelly mui'dcrcd 
in the massacre of the Banii Quraizah Mu- 
hammad olTered to marry her if she would 
embrace Islam; but sho refused to forsake 
the faith of her forefathers, and consented to 
become his concubmo instead of his wife. 

RAIN. Arabic matar Heb. 

Mentioned [in tho Qur’iin aa 

■■■ 

one of God’s special mercies. Surah mi. 56: 
“Ho it IS who sends foith tho winds ns 
heialds bcfoio Ills ineny^ until when they 
left the heavy cloud which We drno to a 
dead land, .and .send down thcicon w.atcr, and 
bring foitb tbeiewith every Kind of fruit.” 

Praycis for rain are called .'xz/dfit U-lsiisqt?^ 
and coiihi-st of tw'o rak‘ah prayers. Aiiaa 
says that on one occasion they were caught 
in the lain, and tho Prophet took olf bis gar- 
ment until ho got wet, and they said, “O 
Piophet, why have you done this? ” Ho re- 
plied, “ This is fresh ram from our Lord.” 
\Mibhkdtf book iv. ch. hii.) • 

EATNA A word the use 

of which is forbidden in the Qur’fin, Surah 
ii. 98 : “ O yo w lio believe I say not to tho 
Apostlo * Ru^inu * (/.c. ‘ Look at us ’), but 
say, ' Unzumd* (i.e. ‘ Kogard us).” 'rbeso 
two words have both the .same sigiiilication , 
but Muiiammncl had a grc.at avoision to tho 
use of tho word n?ina, because it had also a 
bad mounlug in Hebrew (see al-Bui^uWi, i>l 
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'Oeo)f sllading, perhaps, to the Hebrew rerb 
rua*t which signifies “ to be miechievouB 
or bad.” 

RAINBOW. Arabic qaueu qtutah 
'(c>* u-y), Heb. ketheth. LU. 

“ Tho bow of many colonrs.” Not mantionad 
in the Qur'an, but in the Traditions. In the 
book entitled an^Nihayah^ it is said that 
Muhammad forbade his peoplo calling the 
rainbow qausu guzah^ because quzah is one of 
the names of Satan (one who can assume 
many characters in order to tempt the sons 
of men). He enjoined them to call it Qflusu 
*lldh, ** Qod’s bow,” because by it God has 
promised to protect the world from a second 
deluge. (Majma*u H-Bihdr, toI. ii. p. 142.) 

The Persians call it Kamdn-i-Rustum, “ the 
bow of Rustum.” (See MUntaha 'l-^Arab^ in 
loco.) 

RAIYAN (oW. Lif. “ One whose 
thirst is cpionched ” The gate of Paradise 
through which, it is said, tho observers of 
the month of Ramazan will enter. It is men- 
tioned in the Traditions {Aiiahkdt^ book vL 
cb. vii. pt. 1), but not in the Qur'an. 

RAITlN IBN al-WALID (e» cjVij 
The King of Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. (See al-Baizawi on Suratu 
Yusuf in the Qur'an. 

RAJAB Lit. “The ho- 

noured month.” The seventh month of the 
Muhammadan year. So called because of the 
honour in which it was hold in the ** Time of 
Ignorance,” t.e. before Islam. It is called 
Rajabu Mitzar^ because the Muzar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
[ifONTBS.] 

RAJ* AH (^j). “Restitution.” 

Receiving back a wife who has been divorced, 
before the time has fully elapsed when the 
divorce must of necessity take place. In 
other words, the continuance of tho marriage 
bond. (^Htddyah, vol. i. p. 289.) 

RAJiM Lit. “ One who is 

stoned.” A name given to Satan in the 
Qur'an, Surah iii. 31: **I have called her 
Mary, and 1 seek refuge in Thee for her and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one (Min 
ash-Shaitdni W-ttajimi). 

Muhammad taught that the devil and his 
angels listen at the gates of heaven for 
scraps of information regarding the things of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham ^s also said to have driven the 
devil away by peltfng him with stones, which 
legend is expressed' in the throwing stones 
at the pillars at Mina. [piLORiMaoE.] 

RAJM “ Lapidation.’* 

[STONINO TO DEATU ] 

RAK'AH (^;). Prom Ruku*, “ to 

bow, to prostrate one’s self.” A section of 
the Muhammadan daily prayers, [fkaykrs ] 
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BAMAZAN (yU...), the ninth 

month of the Muhammadan year, which is 
observed as a strict fast from dawn to sunset 
of each day in tho month. The word Rama- 
zdn is derived from ramz^ “ to bum.” The 
month is said to have been so called either 
because it used (before the change of the 
calendar) to occur in the hot season, or be- 
cause the month's fast is supposed to bum 
away the sins of men. (Qhiydau H-Lughab, in 
loco.^ 

The observance of this month is one of tho 
five pillars of practice in the Muslim religion, 
and its excellence is much extolled by Mu- 
hammad, who said that during Ramazan 
*Uhe gates of Paradise are onen, and the 
gates of hell are shut, and the devils are 
chained by the leg, and only those who 
observe it will be permitted to enter at the 
gate of heaven called Raiyan.” Those who 
keep the fast ** will be pardoned, all their 
past venial sins.” (Mishkat, book viL ch. ii 
pt. 1.) 

The express injunctions regarding the ob- 
servance of this month are given in the 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 179-184 : — 

0 believers 1 a Fast is prescribed to yon 
as it was prescribed to those ‘before you, that 
ye may fear God, for certain days. But he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, 
shall fast that same number of other days : 
and as for those who are able to keep it and 
yet break tf, the expiation of this shall be 
the maintenance of a poor man. And he 
who of his own accord performeth a good 
work, shall derive good from it: and good 
shall it be for you to fast — if ye knew iL As 
to the month Ramazan in which the Qur’an 
was sent do\An to be man’s guidance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and of that 
illumination, as soon as any one of you 
observeth tho moon, let him set about the 
fast ; but he who is sick, or upon a journey, 
shall fast a like number of other days. God 
wisbeth you ease, but wisheth not your dis- 
comfort, and that you fulfil the number of 
days, and that you glorify God for his gui- 
dance, and that you be thankful. And when 
my servants ask thee concerning me, then 
will I be nigh unto them. 1 will answer the 
cry of him that crieth, when he crieth unto 
me: but let them hearken unto me, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed on the night of the fast to 
approach yonr wives ; they are your garment 
and ye are their garment. God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, so Be tumetb 
unto you and forgiveth you! Now, there- 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for that 
which God hath ordained for you ; and eat 
and drink until ye can discern a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak : then 
fast strictly till night, and go not in jifnto 
them, but rather pass the time in the Mosques, 
These are the bounds sot up by God : there- 
fore come not near them. 'Thus God maketh 
Uis signs clear to men that they my fear 
Him.” 

From the preceding versos it will be seen 
that fast does not commence until some Mue- 
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lim is ftbls to state that he has seen the new 
moon. If the sky he over-olouded and the 
moon cannot be seen, the fast begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginiung 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who have not reached the age of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travellors on 
a journey of more than three days In the 
case of a sick person or traveller, the month's 
fast must be kept as soon an they are able to 
perform it This act is called 4 ^ 20*, or 
expiation. 

The fast is extremely rigorous and morti- 
fying, and when the Ramazan happens to fail 
in the summer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake the thirst is a very great hardship. 
Muhammad speaks of this I'eligious exercise 
as "easy" (Qur'an, Surah 11 18 n, as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
ascetic spirit of the times Sir William Muir 
{Li/e 0/ Mnhompt, vol 111. 49 ) thinks Mu- 
hammad did not foresee that, when he 
changed the Jewish intercalary year for tho 
lunar year, the fast would become a grievous 
burden instead of an easy one; but Muham- 
madan lexicographers say the fast was 
catabLisfaed when the month occurred in the 
hot season (see Qh\ya$\i *l-Lughah). 

During the month of Ramazan twenty 
additional rahahs^ or forms of prayer, are 
repeated after the mgbt prayer. These are 
called Tarawxh, 

Devout Muslims seclude themselves for 
svme time in the Mosque during this month, 
aqd abstain from all worldly conversation, 
engaging themselves in the reading of the 
Qur'an. This seclusion is called iHikdf. 
Muhammad is said to havo usually observed 
this custom ID the last ten days of Ramazan. 
The Laitata '/-Qac/r, or the “ night of power,” 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-niiilh of the month 
of Ramazan. The exact date of this solemn 
night has not been discovered by any but the 
Prophet himself, and some of the Companions, 
although the learned doctors believe it to be 
on the twenty-seventh of this night Mu- 
hammad says in the Qur’an (Suratu 1 - 
Qadr) : — 

Verily we have caused it (the Qur'an) to 
descend on the night of power. 

And who shall teach thee what the oight 
of power is f 

The night of power excelleth a thousand 
months ; 

Therein descend the angels and the spirit 
by permission 

Of their Lord in every matter ; 

And all is peace till the breaking of the 
morn." 

By these verses the commentator ^usain 
understands that oi), this night tho Qur'in 
aame down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaveoi from whence it was revealed bj 


Gabriel in portions, as the occasion roquiredT.. 
Tho excellences of this night aro said to be 
innumerable, and it is believed that during it 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom how 
in humble adoration to the Almighty, and tho 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time I This night is frequently confounded 
with the Shnb’i-Biirat^ but even Ibo Qur'an 
itself IS not quite clcai on the subject, for in 
Surah xliv 1 it reads, ‘*By this cleai book 
See on a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all things are disposed in wisdom.” 
From which it appears that “ the blessed 
night,” or the Lailatu * I- mubdrakakt is both the 
night of record and the night upon which 
the Qur an came down from heaven, although 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramadan 
and the other the fiReenth of Sba^ban. 

M. Geiger identifies the Ramazan with the 
fast of the tenth (Leviticus xxiii. 27 ); but it 
IS probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden- 
tical with the ‘ifsAurd', not only because the 
Hebrew As'ur^ “ ten,” is retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also beoauso 
there is a Jewish tiadition that creation began 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhammadan day,*Ashura’ 
being regarded as the day of creation. More- 
over, the Jewish Asur and the Muslim ^\Bbura' 
are both fasts and days of affiiction It is 
more probable that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days’ fast from tho Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent intbn Eastei n Church 
was exceedingly strict, both with legard to 
the nights as well as the days of that season 
of abstinence but Muhammad entirely re- 
laxed the rules with regard to the night, and 
from sunset till the dawn of day the Muslim 
18 permitted to indulge in any lawful plea- 
sures, and to feast with bis friends ; conse- 
quently largo evening dinncr-partios are usual 
In the nights of tho Ramazan amongst the 
better classes. This would bo what Mu- 
hammad meant when he said, ■' Ood would 
make tho fast an ease and not a difficulty," 
for, notwithstanding its rigour in the day- 
time, it must be an easier obsei vance than 
the strict fast observed during Lent by. tho 
Eastern Christians of Muhammad's day. 

The following sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the fast of Ramazan are found in 
the Traditions (see Mishkdt, Aiabic Ed., 
Kitdbu ' 9 ’?aum). 

“ The difference between our fast and that 
of the people of tho book (i.c. Jews and Chris- 
tians) is eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards)." 

**Keep not the fast till you see the new 
moon, and if the moon be hiddeq from you 

clouds, count the days.” And jn one tra- 
dition it ia thus :—** A month is twenty-nine 
nights, then keep not tho fast till you see the 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you by 
clouds, then oompLete thirty days." 

“ When the darkness of the night adTancea 
from the west and the day departp from the 
east, and the sun sets, then the kqeper of the 
fait ma^ begin to eat." 

"There are eight dooia In ParftdlMi end 
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one Is called Raiyan, by wUch only the 
keepers of the fast shall enter. ** 

** When the month Ramazan arrives the 
doors of Heaven are opened (in another 
tradition it is ^sid, the doors of Paradise are 
opened), '' and the doors of hell are shat, and 
the devils are ebained ’* (in one tradition it is 
said, tho doors of God’s meicy are opened). 

“ The person who fasts in the month of 
Ramazan on account of belief in God and in 
obedience to His command, shall be pardoned 
of all his past sins, and the person who says 
the ni^ht prayers of the Ramazan shall be 
pardoned all his past sins, and tho person 
who says the prayers on the Lailatu 'l-Qadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall be 
pardoned of all bis past sms." 

“ If a keeper of fast does not abandon 
lying, God cares not about his leaving off 
eating and drinking " 

There are many keepers of fast who gain 
nothing by fasting but thirst, and there are 
many risers up at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising but 
wakefulness.” 

RAMTU ’L-JIMAR ^j). 

The throwing of pebbles at the pillars, or 
Jumi ah, at Makkab. A religious ceremony 
during the Pilgrimage, [pi lo bimag B.j 

RAQABAH (l^i;). Lit, “The 

Neck " ; pi. rtgdS. A term used in the Qur'an 
for a captive slave. Surah iv. 94: ** Who- 
soever kills a believer by mistake, then let 
him free a believing nock.'* 

The word is used in India for an enclosed 
area of land. (See Wilflon'a Glo»»ary of 
Indian Terms.) 

i-a-RAQlB " The 

Watcher over.” One of the mnety-nine names 
or attribates of the Almighty. The word 
ocenrs in the Qur an, e.y. Surah iv. 1 : ** Verily 
God doth watch ove^ you.** 

ae-RAQIM A word 

which occurs in the Qur'&n, Sflirah xviii. 8 : 

Hast thou reckoned that the Fellows of the 
cave and the Raqxm were a wonder amongst 
our signs ? ” The commentators are not 
agreed as to the meaning of this word. The 
Jalal&n say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on which the names of the Fellows of 
the Cave were written. The KamfiJ&n say 
it was either the name of the dog which be« 
longed to the young men, or of the valley in 
which the oave was situated. 

ae-RASHID “The 

Rightly Directing.’* One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word occure 
once in tlft Qur’in, but it is not there used 
for the Almighty. See Sftrah xJ. 80 : Is 
there not among- you ena who can rightly 
direct ? ’* 

BASM pi. RvuUm. Lit. 

** That which is stamped or sealed. Accord- 
ing to the Qfimw, it is a very ancient word 
used in Arabia before the days of the Pro- 
phet ior costom and Uw, the ancient reoordi 
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of the people being entitled RawoHm 
It is a word which is very common in Hin- 
dnstan for the customs and usages of the 
peopla 

ar-RASS A word which 

occurs twice in the Qur'an, the meaning of 
which is uncertain. 

Surah xxv. 40 : “ The people of ‘Ad, and 
Samud, the people of the Roii.^ 

Surah 1. 12 : “ Before them the pe^le of 
Noah and the fellows of the Ross and ^mQd 
and ‘Ad and Pharaoh, called the Apostles 
liars.” 

According the commentators al-Jalalftn, 
It is the name of a well near Midian. Some 
take it to be the name of a town in Tam&- 
mah. 

RASCL CJrr;)* pl- Rusul, “An 

Apostle.” A title specially applied to Mu- 
hammad, but used also for all ^ophets who 
brought inspired books, [pbophet.] 

RATL, RITL (J^). (1) A certain 

thing which one weighs. A weight or mea- 
sure ^See The Alupirib of al-Mutamzi, in 
loco. (2) That which is chaste. (See the 
Tdju 'l~*AruSt in toco), 

(1) According to the standard of Baghdad, 
a weight of 12 ounces, and as a measure of 
capacity, a pint. (Lane’s Arabic Dictionary ) 
Muhammad used to give a rati of silver as a 
marriage present, which has given rise to the 
expression, As-funnafu /i *n-mkdbi ritlun 
(JLj ^ Professor Wilson 

says that at Bombay the ratal is equal to 38 
Surat rupees, and in the Red .Sea the rottolo, 
as it is corruptly called, varies from 10 to 20 
ounces avoirdupois. 

2) A boy not having arrived at puberty. ^ 

3) An aged man. 

i.e.RA’ 1^ “ Tbe Kiod." 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs frequently in tbe Qur’an, e.g. 
Surah li. 138 : “ Qod is kind and merciful 
with mankind.” 

ar-RAF?AH Lit, “The 

Garden.” Tbe garden in which is situated 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madinah. The 
name is aUo given to the tomb itself by some 
writer!. 

RAVEN. Arabic ghurdh (s-»^^). 

Heb. *oreb. Mentioned once in the 

Qur'an, Surah v. 34 : '* Am 1 too helpless to 
become like this raven and hide my brother's 
shame>'’ The raven is not lawful food ac- 
cording to ^be Muslim law. (Durru 
tdr, vol. iv. p. 623.) 

RAW A (V). A Persian word for 

that which is lawful, [law.] 

ar-RAZZAQ •' The Pro- 

vider with Food.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of Qod. It occurs in the 
Qur'an pnoe. Surah 11. 68: “Verily Qod: 
Ee is the f^oider,** 
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.^EBEL. Arabic hUghl pi. 

hughdt. A leffal term for a person, or a body 
of people, wno withdraw tbomselves fiom 
obedienco to the rightful Imam. In case of 
rebellion, the Imam must first call the rebels 
to his allegiance and show them what is 
right, and if they refuse to obey, he must 
use force of arms. {Hiddyah^ vol ii 248 ) 

RECOEDINa ANGELS, The. 

[kiramu 'l-kahrir.] 

RED SEA. Arabic aUBahru *Z- 
Ahmar Mentioned in 

the Qur'an as al-Bahr^ ** the Sea." 

Sflrah i. 47 : “ When we divided for you the 
sea, and save^ you and drowned Pharaoh’s 
people.” 

Surah z. 90: ‘‘And We brought the Ohil- 
dren of Israel across the sea." 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
Bala-u ’Z-Qu/sum, or Qalzam. Jalalu ’d-Din, 
the commentator, says the town of Qulzum is 
the same as Ailah (the Elatb of the Bible, 
^Deutfii. 8), a town at the bead of the Arabian 
Gulf. The AiAava of Strabo (zvi. p. 768). 
It is referred to in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 163 : 
^‘Ask them about the city which stood by 
the sea.” Elath was at one time a place of 
importance, but it has now become quite in* 
significant. 

RELIGION. The religion of 

Muhammadans is called Islam and 

the laws of God Shari^ah There are 

three words used by Muslim writers for the 
word religion, namely. Dm, Mtllah^ and 
Mazhab, In the Aifd6u ’f- 7’a*ri/af, the dif* 
feronco between these words is as follows : — 
Din (^«>) is used for religion as it stands 
In relation to God, e.p. Dinu Uldh, ** tho reli- 
gion of God.” 

Millah (A^)i as It stands in relation to 
the Prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
**the relinon of Abraham,” or Millatu ’r- 
RaauL, “ the Prophet’s religion." i 

Maihab as it stands in relation 

to the decisions of the Mujtahidun, e g. 
Muzhabu Abi Hani/ah, 

The expression Dm, however, is of genera] 
Application, whilst MiUah and Mazhah are 
restricted in their use. [islam.] 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per- 

formance of. Strictly according to Muham- 
madan law, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of religious 
duties. But these injunctions are now totally 
disregarded, and fees are taken for almost 
every religious duty performed by an Imam 
The teaching of tho Hiddyah on 'the subject 
is as follows: — 

** It is not lawful to accopt a recompense 
for summoning the people to prayers, or for 
the performance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
duties of an Imam, or for teaching tho Koran, 
#er the law ; for it is a general rule, with our 
doctors, that no recoinpense can bo received 
for the performance of any duty purely of a 
religi ou s nature According to Shafei, it is 
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allowed to receive pay for the perfontianoe 
of any religious duty which is not required 
of the hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
ns this is only accepting a recompense for a 
certain service ; and as the acts above de- 
scribed are not ordained upon the hireling, 
it is consequently lawful to receive a recom- 
pense for thorn. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, * Read the Koran, but 
do not receive any recompense for so doing ' ; 
and he also directed Othman-bin-Abeeyas, 
that if bo were appointed a Mawzin [a cryor 
to prayer] he should not take any wages. 
Secondly, whore an act of piety is performed, 
it springs solely from tho performer (whence 
regard is had to his competency), and conse- 
sequently he is not entitled to any recompense 
from another, as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer. A teacher of the Koran, moreover, 
is incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself , which is conse- 
quently invalid. Some of our modem doctors, 
however, bold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching tho Koran in the present age, be- 
cause an indifTerence has taken place with 
respect to religion, whence if people were to 
withhold from paying a recompense for in- 
struction in tho sacred writings, they would 
in time be disregarded ; — and decrees pass 
accordingly. 

“It is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, or for any other 
species of public exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal nature, and acts of that nature 
do not entitle to a recompense in virtue of 
a contract.” 

RE-MARRIAGE. Re-mdirriage 

may take place with tho divorcer before or 
after the completion of the 'iddah, provided 
on/y the first or second sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, but it cannot take place 
after a three-fold divorce until the divorced 
wife is married to another man and is 
divorced by him after the second marriage 
has been consummated. This is both Sunni 
and Shi'ah law. {Tagore Imw Lectures.) 

A widow can marry again at the expira- 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
death of her former husband. There is no 
restriction as to tho period for a widower. 

RENTAL. Arabic ijdrak 

[hire.] 

REPENTANCE Arabic iavbah 
{hf). Lit "The turDing. of the 

heart from sin ” (An-Nawawi’s Commentary 
on Muslim, vol. ii p 354 ) It is frequently 
enjoined in the Quran, eg — 

Sunth IV. 20. “ If they repent and amend 
let them be. Verily God is he who relentoth. 
He is merciful.” 

Surah xziv. 32 . *' Bo ye wholly turned to 
God, 0 ye bebevers, and it shall be well with 
you." 
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Sftrah xzT. 71 : ** Whoso hath repented end 
bath done what is right, he verily it is who 
turnoth to God with a true conversion.*' 

[PAUDON.] 

BESIDIJARIES. Arabic ^asahah 
pi. *a3abdt. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, residuaries in their ovrn 
right are divided into four clasBee:— 

n) The offspring of the deceased. 

(2) The ascendants (such as father, grand- 
father, Ac.). 

(3) The offspring of his father, viz. the 
brothers and their descendants. 

(4) The offspring of his grandfather. 
(Syed Ameer Ali’s Personal p. 49.) [in- 
HEREIANC&] 

RESIGNATION. The literal 
meaning of Islam is a state or condition in 
which a beliovcr becomes ** resigned” to the 
will of God, a Muslim bciug ono who is 
resigned.” But in the QuiVm, tho grace of 
resignation is more fiequently expressed by 
the word ^a6r, “ patience,” Surah li. 150: 
“ Give good tidings to tho patrenty who when 
there falla on them a calamity, say, ‘ Verily 
we are God’s and verily to Him do we 
return.*” 

The word Tdslhn, which the compilei of 
the Kitdbu *t-Tii*riJdt says means to plaeo 
one’s neck under tho commands of God, seems 
to express tho English word “ ro‘?jgnatiou.” 

It occurs m tho Qur’an, Suiah iv. 6d 
“ They submit with submission." 

The author of the AUildq-t-Jdldli says 
Taslini is to “ acquiesce in and receive with 
satisfaction (although, perhaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) tho commands of God," as 
exemplified in the verso above quoted. 

Rizd\ is also a word which expresses re- 
signation, and is defined as being pleased with 
the inevitable decrees of God, whatever they 
may bo. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in al- 
yaumu 'Udkhir (ys.S\ “the 

Last Day,” i.s an article of tho Muhammadan 
Faith. The terms used in the Qui 'an are — 

Yaumu U-Qiydmahf Day of Standing up ” 
(Surah ii. 70). 

YauHia 'i-Fiifily Day of Separation” 
(Surah Ixxvii. 14), 

yaumu U~ITisdb, " Day of Reckoning ” 
(Suiah xl. 28). 

Yaumu U-Ba*Sf “Day of Awakening I* 
(Surah xxx. 56). 

Yaumu 'd-Din^ "Day of Judgment” 
(Surah i. 3). 

Al~Ytiumu 7-iT/u/iif, ” Tho Encompassiup 
Day ” (Sill ah xi. 85). 

The Hour” fSflrflb -lij. 186). 

There are very graphic descriptions of tho 
Last Day iu tho poetical Surahs of the 
Qur'an. The five follo»\ung belong to an 
•oarly period in Muhai^mad's mission 

Surah Ixxv. : — ^ 

*** It needeth not that I swear by tho day of 
the Resurrection, 

Or that I swear by tho self-accusing soul. 
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Thinketh man that we shall not re-nnite 
his bones? 

Ayo ! bis very finger tips are we able 
evenly to replace. 

But man choosoth to deny what is before 
him: 

He asketh, ‘When this day of Resurree* 
tion?’ 

But when tho eye shall be dazzled, 

And when the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and tho moon^ shall bo to« 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, ‘ Where is there 
a place to flee to ? ' 

But in vain — there is no refuge — 

With thy Lord on that day shall bo the sole 
asylum. 

On that day shall man be told of all that be 
hath done first and last ; 

Yea, a man shall be the eye-witness against 
himself ; 

And oven if he put forth his plea . . . 
(Move not thy tongue in haste to follow and 
master this revelation : 

For wo will see to the collecting' and the 
recital of it ; 

But when we have recited it, then follow 
thou the recital, 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
lu.tke it clear to thee.) 

Aye, but ye lo\e tho transitory, 

And ye neglect the life to come. ^ 

On that day shall faces beam with lighY, 
Outlooking towards their Lord ; 

And faces on that day sholl bo dismal, 

As if they thought that some great calamity 
would befall them. 

Aye, when the soul shall come up into the 
throat, 

And there* shall bo a cry, ‘ Who hath a 
charm that can restore him ? * 

And the man fcolcth that the time of his 
dcpartuie i.s come. 

And when one leg shall bo laid over tho 
other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he bo dxlven 
on; 

For he believed not, and he did not pray, 
But ho called the truth a lie and tui'ned his 
back, 

Then, walking with haughty mien, rejoined 
his people. , 

That Hour is nearer to theo and nearer. 

It is ever nearer to thee and nearer still. 
Thinketh man that ho shalt^bo left sqp 
preme ? 

Was he not a mere embryo? 

Then he became thick blood of which God 
formed, him and fashioned him; 

And made him twain, male and female. 

Is not He powerful euough to Quicken ther 
dead?” 

Surah Ixxxi. 1-19 
** When tho sun shall be folded ttp. 

And when tho star^ shall fall, 

And when the mountains shall be set ia 
motion, • 

And when the 6he*camels shall be aban* 
doned, 
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And when the wild beasts shall be gathered 
together^ 

And when the seas shall boil, 

And when souls shall be paired witA *hnr 

And when thj female child that bad. been 
buried alive shall be asked 
For what crime she was put to death, 

And when the leaves of ^ho Book shall be 
unrolled, 

And when the Heaven shall be stripped 
away, 

And when Hell shall be o&^do to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall bo brought near. 
Every soul shall know what it hath pro- 
. duced. 

It ti^eds not that I ew^ar by the stars of 
retrograde motion, 

Which move swiftly and hide themselves 
av^y. 

And by the night when it cometh darkening 
on. 

And by the dawn when it brighteneth, 

Tblit this IS the word of au illustripus 
Moalenger " 

Bt&ah Ixxxii. ; — 

When the Heaven shall cfe&ve nsunder» 
And when the stars shall disperse. 

And when the seas shall be comminglodf 
And when the graves shall be turned upside 
dowuj* 

Each soul shall recognUo ita earliest and 
its latest actions. 

0 man ! what hath misled thee against thy 
generous Lordi 

Who hath created thee and moulded thoo 
and shaped thee aright? 

In the form which pleased Him hath Ho 
fashioned thoo. 

Even so ; but yo treat the Judgment as a 
lie. 

Yet truly there are guardians over you— 
Illustrious recorder6-<« 

Cognizant of your actions. 

Surely amid delights shall the righteous 
dwell, 

But verily the Impure In Hcll-flre : 

They shall be burned at it on the day of 
. doom^ 

And they shall not be able to hide them- 
selves from it. 

Who shall teach thee what the day of 
doom is ? ' e 

Once more Who shall teach thco what the 
day of doom is ? 

It is a day when one soul shall be powerless 
for another soul : all sovereignty on that 
day shall be with Qod.’* 

Gurah bitzii!. 4-20 

What I hate they no thought that they 
sb^ll be raised again 
For the great day ? 

TAe day when mankind shall stand before 
the Lord of the worlds. 

Veal tho register of the wicked is in 
SijjiiTt • 

And who shall make thee understand what 
Bijjinis? 
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It Is a book distinctly written. 

Woe, on that day, to those who treated our 
signs as lies. 

Who treated the day of judgment as a lie I 
None treat it as a lie, save the transgressory. 
the criminal. 

Who, when our signs are rehearsed to him, 
saith, * T^lcs of tho Ancients 1 * 

Yes; but their own works Jiave got the 
mastery over their hearts. 

Yes ; they shall bo shut out as by a veil 
from their LoVd on that day ; 

Then shall they be burned in Hell-fire : 

Then shall it bo said to them, * This is what 
ye deemed a lie.' 

Even so. But the register of the righteous 
” is in ‘Illiyun. 

And who shall make thee understand what 
‘Illiyun is? 

A book distinctly writtajt" 

Surah Ixxxiv. 1-19 - 

** When the Heaveu shall have Split asUnder 
And duteously obeyed its Lord ; 

And when Earth shall have been stretched 
out as a plain. 

And shall have cast forth what was in her 
and become empty, 

And duteously obeyed ita Lord ; 

Then verily, 0 man, who dosirost to reach. 

thy Lord, shalt thou mcot him. 

And ho into whoso right hand his Book 
shall be given. 

Shall be reckoned with in an easy reckon* 
ing, 

And shall turn, rejoicing, to bis kindicd. 
But he whose Book shall be given him. 
behind his back 

Shall invoko destruction : " 

But in the fire shall he buriif 
For that ho^ lived joyously among hie 
kindred, 

Without a thought that be should return U* 
God. 

Yea, but his Lord behold him. 

It needs not therefore that 1 swear by th» 
sunset redness, 

And by the night and its gatherings, 

And by the moon when at her full. 

That from stnto to state shall yo be surely 
carried onward.” 

The following description belongs to a much 
later period than the former Surahs already 
quoted, and occurs in Surah xxii, 1-7, which 
was given at Al-Madlnah Hot long before Mu> 
^ammad’a death 

«<0 men (of Makkab) four your Lord. 
Verily the Earthquake of tho Hour will bo a 
tremendous thing 1 

On the day when ye shall behold it, every 
suckling TV Oman shall forsake her sucking 
babe; and e.very woman that hath n buiclen 
in her womb shall cast her buidcn and thou 
shalt see mon drunkon, yot aro they not 
drunken ; but it is the mighty chastisement 
of God I 

There is a man who* witbont knotrledgo^ 
wrangletb about God| and fqllowetb every 
rebellious Satan; 
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c* Ooncernlug ^hom it is decreed, thtt lie 
ehall surely begfuile and guide into the tor- 
ment of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for his lord. 

** 0 men ! if ye doubt as to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, have We created you of dust, 
then of the moist germs of life, then of clots 
of blood, then of pieces of flesh shapen and 
unshnpcii. that We might give you proofs of 
cur powe) / And We cause one sex or the other, 
at our pleasure, to abide in the womb until 
the appointed time ; then We bring you forth 
infants ; then permit you to reach your age 
of stiength; and one of you dieth, and 
another of you liveth on to an age so 
abject that all his former knowlei^e is 
clean forgotten! And thou hast seen the 
earth dried up and barren : but when We 
send down the rain upon it, it stivreth and 
fewelloth, and groweth every kind of luxu- 
riant herb. 

“ This, for that God is the Truth, and that 
it is Uo who quickeneth the dead, and that 
He hath power over everything : 

• “ And that ‘ the Hour * will indeed come — 

there is no doubt of it — and that God will 
Wake up to life those who are in the tombs.” 

Very lengthy accounts of the Day of Resur- 
lection, and of the signs preceding it, are 
given in all books of tradition, and works 
on dogmalio theology (?iec Sahihu 'I- Bukhari, 
Arabic Ed. Kitdhu p. liH.") ; Sahihii 
Arabic Ed vol. ii. p. J188 ; Mishkdtii 
*l-Ma?dbih, Arabic Ed. KUuhu U-FUan , Shaihu 
U-Muwdqtf p. 570.) 

The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
•various writers, is given, ^^lth some altera- 
tions, additions, and icferonccs. 

It is the received opinion amongst Muslims 
of all sects that at the Rcsuricction the body 
will be raised and united to its soul, and that 
one part of the body, namely, the Ionncf part 
of the spine, the os sanwn, in Arabic called 
^Ajbu ^z-Zannh, ** the root of the tail," will 
be preserved as a basis of the future edifice. 
{Mishkdt, book xxiii. cb. ix.) 

This bone, it is said, will remafn uncor- 
rupted till the last day, as a geim from 
whence the whole is to be renewed. This 
will bo ellcctcd by a forty days’ rain which 
God will send, and which will cover the 
earth to the height of twelve cubits, .and 
causo the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Muhammad is beholden to 
the Jews, who say the same things of the 
bone Luz, excepting that what ho attributes 
to a great rain will bo cflcctod, according to 
them, by a dew, impregnating the dust of the 
earth. (Bcreshit rabbah,) 

The time#f the Resurrection the Muham- 
madans allow to be a perfect secret to all 
but God alone ; tho Angel Gabriel hiihself 
acknowledged his ignoianco on this point 
when Muhammad asked him about it. (Mish~ 
kut, book i. ch. i.) Ilowover, they say tho 
approach of that day may be known from 
certain signs which are to precede it. These 
signs are distinguished into ** Ihe lesser '* and 
«( the greater." 
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The lesser signs (Jshdrdtu 's-Sd^ali) are ae 
follows 

(1.) The decay of faith among men. 

(2.) The advancing of the meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

(3.) A maid-servant shall become the 
mother of her mistress (or master) ; by 
which is meant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall be much given to 
sensuality, or that tho Muhammadans shall 
theu take many captives. 

(4.) Tumults and seditious. 

i o.) A war with the Greeks or Romans. 

6.) Great distress in the world, so that p 
man, when he passeth by another’s gra.e, 
shall say, ** Would to God 1 were in hi» 
place I " 

(7.) Tho provinces of al-‘Iraq and Syria 
shall refuse to pay their tribute. 

(8 ) The buildiugs of al-Madinah or Tasrib 
shall reach to Makkah. (Alishkdt, book xxiiL 
ch. iii.) 

The greater signs QAldmdtu ' 9 ~§d.^ah) are 
as follows : — 

'(1.) The sun’s rising in tho west, which 
some have imagined it originally did. 

(2 ) Tho appearance of the Ddbbatu H-Arz, 
or “ beast," which shall rise out of the earth, 
in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount as- 
Safa. This beast will be sixty cubits high, 
and will be a compound of various species, 
having tho head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, 
the cais of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the nock of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, 
tho colour of a tiger, tho back of a cat, the 
tail of a ram, tho legs of a camel, and the 
voice of an ass. She will appear three times 
in .several places, and will bring with her tho 
rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon ; and, 
being so swift that none can overtake her or 
escape her, will with the first strike all the 
believers on the face, and mark them with 
tho word “ believer," and with tho 

latter wull mark the unbelievers on the face 
likewise with the word kdjir, “ infidel,” that 
every person may bo known for what ho 
really is. Tho same beast is to demonstrate 
tho vanity of all religions except Isl^, and 
to speak Arabic, [dabuatu ’l-akz.] 

(3.) War with the Romans or Greeks, and 
the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou- 
sand of the posterity of Isaac, who shall 
not win that city by forco of arms, but the 
walls shall fall down while they cry out, 
** There is no deity but God ! God is most 
great 1 " As thoy are dividing the spoil, now a 
will come to them of the appearance of Anti- 
christ, whereupon they shall leave all and 
return back. 

(4.) The coming of Antichrist, whom tho 
Muhammadans oall al~Masihu 'd-Dnj}dI, “tho 
false or lying Christ.” He is to be onc-oyed, 
and marked on the ferehoafl with the letters 
K F R, signifying “ inlltlel." Ho 
will appear first between al-Traq and Syria 
or, according to others, in the province of 
Kliora'^fin. Ho is to ride on a white ns.s, be 
followed by seventy thousand Jews of Is- 
pahan, and continue on earth forty days, of 
which one will bo equal in longtb to a \ciw' 
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another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will be common days. He will lay 
waste nil places, but will not enter Makkah 
or al-MadInah, which are to be guarded by 
angels, lyid at length he will be slam by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. [masihu ’d-i)ajjal ] 

(5.) The descent of Jesus on earth He is 
to descend near the white tower to the cast i 
of Damascus, when the people have icturncd 
from the taking of Constantinople He 1*1 tr * 
embrace the Muhammadan religion, many a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at 
length die, after forty years’ — or. according 
to others, twenty-four years’ — continuance on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madinah. Under 
him there will be great security and plenty in 
the world, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside ; when lions and camels, bc.irs and sheep, 
shall live in peace, and a child shall play 
with serpents unhurt. (See Sithiliu 'l-BuUidi i.) 

(C.) War with the Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans are to make a piodigious 
slaughter, the very trees and stones dis- 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
except only the tree called Ghai gad, which 
is the tree of the Jews. 

(7.) The appearance of Gog and Magog, 
or, as they are called, Ya'juj and Ma'jiij. 
These barbaiians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the \anguard of Ihcir vast 
army will diink dry, will come to Jerusalem, 
and there gieatly distress Jesus and llis 
companions, till, at His lequcst, God will 
destroy them, and (ill the caith with their 
carcasses, which after some time God will 
send biids to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and Jfis followers. Thcii bows, arrows 
and quivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together ; and at last God will send a 
rain to cleanse the earth, and to make it 
jtcitilc. [GOG AKD MAGOG.] 

(8.) A. smoke which shall fill the whole 
earth. 

(9.) An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour, one to bo 
seen in the cast, another in the west, and the 
third in Aiabia. 

(10.) The returning of the Arabs to the 
worship of nl-Lut and al-‘Uzza, and the rest 
of their ancient idols, after the decease of 
every one in whose heart there was faith 
equal to a grain of mustard-seed, none but 
the very woist of men being left alive. For 
God, they say, will send a cold odoriferous 
wind, blowing from Syria, which ahall sweep 
away the souls of the faithful, and the Qur’an 
itself, so that men will remain in tkc grossest 
ignorance for a hundred yeard. 

<11.) The discovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 

(12.) The demolition of the Kabbah in the 
Makkan temple by the Ethiopians. 

(13.) The speaking of beasts and inanimate 
things. 

(14.) The breaking out of fire ifi the pro- 
vince of al-Hijas* or. according to others* ia 
el<Viinian. ' 


(16.) The appearance of a man of the 
descendants of Kahtan, who shall drive men 
before him with his staff. 

(16.) The coming of al-Mahdi, “the di- 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro^ 
phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
tho Aiabians, whose name should be the 
same with Ins own name, and whose father’s 
oame should also be the same with his 
fathers name, and who shall fill the earih 
with righteousness. This person the Shl'ahs 
believe to be now alive, and concealed in 
some secret placo, till the time of his mani- 
festation ; for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imams, 
named Muhammad Abu ’l-Qasim, as their 
prophet was. [siii‘aii, mahdi.] 

(17 ) A wind which shall sweep away the 
souls uf all who ha^ 0 but a grain of faith in 
their hearts, as has been mentioned under the 
tenth sign. (^Mishkdt^ book xxiii. ch. iv.) 

These arc the greater signs which, accord^ 
ing to Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Rcsuiicction, but still leave the hour of it 
unceitain ; for the immediate sign of its being 
come will be tho first blast of the trumpet, 
which they believe w’lll be sounded three 
times. The first, “ tho blast of consterna- 
tion.” at tho hearing of which all creatures 
in heaven and earth shall bo struck with 
terror, except those whom God shall please 
to exempt from it. The elTects attributed to 
this first sound of the trumpet are very 
■w onderful ; for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all buildings, but the 
very mountains, levelled ; that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun be darkened, the stars fall 
on the death of tho angels, who, as some 
imagine, bold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, according to others, turned into 
flames, tho sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it ; the Qur’an, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women 
who give suck shall abandon the care of their 
ihfants, and even the she-camels whicb^have 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
part of the substance of that nation) shall bo 
utterly neglected. (Qur’an, Surah Ixxxi.) A 
further cfTect of this blast will bo that con- 
course of beasts mentioned in the Qur’an, 
though some doubt whether it be to precede 
the Resurrection or not. They who suppose 
it will precede, think that all kinds of ‘ani- 
mals, forgetting their respective natural 
fierceness and timidity, will run together 
into one place, being terrified by tho sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of nature. 

This first blast will bo followed by a 
second, the *' blast of esaminfiti^n,” when al! 
creatures, both in heaven earth, shall die 
or be annihilated, except those which God 
shall please to exempt from the conauoQ fate ; 
and this shall happen in the twinkling of an eye, 
nay, in an instant, nothing surviving except 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and the in« 
habitants of those two places, and the throne of 
Glory. The last who shall die will be the an- 
gel’oj death. {Mahku'l-Maut*) (tCor.^v.26.) 
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Forty yean after this will be heard the 
** blast of resarrectioD,” when the tmmpet 
shall be sounded the third time by Israfil, 
who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will 
be previously restored to life, and, standing 
on the lock of the temple of Jerusalem (a?- 
Sakhrak)f shall at God's command call to- 
gether all the dry and rotten bones, and other 
dispersed parts of the bodies, and the very 
hairs, to judgment This angel having, by 
the Divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls from 
all parts, will throw them into his trumpet, 
from whence, on his giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, and fill the whole space between heaven 
and earth, and then repair to their respective 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise , and the first who shall so arise, ac 
cording to a tradition of Muhammad, will be 
himself Foi this the earth will be prepared 
by the lain above-mentioned, which is to fall 
continually foi forty years, and will lesomblr 
the seed of a man, and be supplied fiom the 
water undei the throne of God, which is 
called living water by the eflScacy and virtue 
of which the dead bodiet. shall spring forth 
from then graves, as they did m their 
mother’a womb, or as coin sprouts forth by 
common rain, till they berome perfect , after 
which hieath will be bicatbod into them, and 
they will sleep in then sepulchres tiU they 
are raised to life at the last trump 

As to the length of tho Day of Judghient, 
the Qur’an in one place CSuiah xxxii 4) tells 
us that it will last one thousand yeais, and in 
another (Surah Ixt 4) fifty thousand To 
reconcile this apparent contiadiction, the 
commentatois use seveial shifts, some saying 
they know not what measure ot time God 
mtends in those passages , others, that these 
forms of speaking are figujative, and not to 
be strictly taken, and weie designed only to 
express the ternblenoss of that day, it being 
usual for the Arabs to describe what they 
dislike as of long continuance, and what the} 
like as the contiaiy, and others suppose them 
spoken only ui icfeiencc to the difficulty of 
the business of tho da} , which, if God should 
commit to any of bis cieatures, they would 
not be able to go throilgh it in so many thou- 
sand years 

That the resurrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, genii, 
men, and animals, is the received opinion, 
and according to the teaching of tho Qur’an 
(See Surah Ixxxi ) 

In the resuiroction those who are destined 
to be partakcis of etcioal happiness will 
aiise in honour and secuiity, and those who 
are doomed*to misery, in disgrace and undci 
dismal apprehensions As to mankind, they 
will be laiRcd peifect m all then paits and 
membcis, and in the same state as they came 
out of then mothei s wombs, that is, baic 
footed, naked, and iinciicunicisod , which 
circumstances, when Mulininmad was telling 
biB wife *Ayishah, she, (caring the rules of 
modesty might bo thereby violated, objected 
that it would be veiy indecent for men and 
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women to look upon one another in that con- 
dition , but he answered her, that the busi- 
ness of the day would be too weighty and 
serious to allow them the making use of that 
liberty 

Others, however, allege the authority 6i 
then Prophet for a contrary* opinion as to 
their nakedness, and say he asserted that the 
dead should arise di eased m the same clothes 
in which they died , although some interpret 
these words, not so much of the outward 
dress of the body as the inward clothing of 
the mind and undei stand thereby that every 
person will use again in the same state as to 
his faith or mfldehty, knowledge or ignorance 
bis good 01 bad works 

Muhammad taught {Mishkat, book xxiii. 
cb x) that mankind shall ho assembled at 
the last day, and shtll he distinguished into 
three classes The first, those who go on 
foot the second, those who nde , and the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces on the ground 'The first class is to 
consist of those bcheveis whose good works 
have been few the second of those who are 
in gi eater honour with God, and more accept- 
able to Him , whence ‘Ali afiBrmed that the 
pious, when thev come forth from the scpul- 
rhies, shall find read} prepared for them 
white winged camels, with saddles of gold, 
wherein are to be observed some footsteps of 
the doctrine of the ancient Arabians ; and 
the third class will be composed of the mfidels, 
whom God shall cause to make their appear- 
ance with their faces on the earth, blmd, 
dumb, and deaf 

But the ungodly will not be thus only 
distingmsbed fur, according to the com- 
mentatoi al Baizawi (\ol ii p. 480), there 
will he ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God shall on that day fix certain discretory 
marks The first will appear in the form of 
apes, these aie the backbiters The fccom/ 
in that of swine , these they who have been 
greedy of filthy lucre, and enriched them- 
selves by public oppression The ihvd will 
be brought with their heads reversed and 
then feet distorted , these are the usurers. 
Tho fourth will wandci about blind , these 
aie unjust judges The JiJth will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing; 
these are thev who glory in their works. 
The sixth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon then breasts, corrupted 
blood flowing from then mouths like spittle, 
so that everybody shall detest them , these 
aio the leained men and doctors, whose 
actions cootiadict their sayings Tho seienth 
will have their bands and feet cut off, these 
aie they who have injuied then neighbours. 
Tho eighth will be fixed to the trunks of 
palm-trees or stake*, of wood, these are the 
false accuse! s and informers. The ninth will 
stmk worse than a coriupted coipsc these 
are they who have indulged then passions 
and voluptuous appetites The tenth will be 
clothed with garments "daubed with pitch; 
and these are the proud, the vsm-gLoriouS,. 
and the arrogant. 
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In the TradiiioDEi, Muhammad is related to 
hare said : — 

'*The first person who shall recciro sen* 
lence on the Day of Resurrection will be a 
mortjr, who will be brought into the pre- 
aence of tbe Almighty, then God ^ill make 
known the benefits which were confened on 
him in tbe wot Id, and tbe person mil be 
eenaible of them and confess thorn . and God 
will say, * Wbat didst thou do in gialitude for 
Ihem?* He will leply, ‘1 fought iii Thy 
cause till I was slam ' God will fin\.‘Tboii 
best, for thou foughtest m older thut people 
might eatol iby courngc.' Then God will 
mdei them to drag him upon his fnee to 
bell Tbe second, a man who bhall have 
cbtaiued knowledge and instructed otlicis, 
and read tbe Qui'an He will be hi ought 
Into the piesencc of God, and will bo given to 
onderstand tbe benefits he had received, 
which be will be sensible of and acknew ledge , 
and God will say, 'NVhat didst thou do in 
giatitude theieof’’ He will leply, ‘I 
leaincd knowledge and taught otbeia, and J 
lead tbe Qur'an to please Thee’ Then God 
will say,' Thou best, for thou didst study that 
people might rail thee leained. and thou didst 
read the Qur'an for the nnme of the thing ' 
Then God will oidoi him to be dragged upon 
his face and precipitated into bell The third, 
a man to whom God shall have given nbun- 
diint wealth, and be shall be called into the 
p^c^e^oe of God, and will be reminded of the 
benefits which he received, and he will ac- 
knowledge and confess them, and God will 
say, ' hat return did«t thou in rclum foi 
ibeui 'i ' He will say, • I expended my v^ealtb 
to please Ibee. in all those ways which Thou 
hast approved ' God will say, • Thou licrt, 
for thou didbt it that people might extol tb> 
libeiality’; after which be will be drawn 
upon bis face and thrown into the fiie.*' 

As to the place wheie they are to be os 
ecmbled to Judgment, tbe Qur'an and Tiadi 
tious agree that it will be on the earth, hut in 
what part of the earth is not agieed Some 
say then Piophel mentioned byiia foi the 
place . olheis, a white and even tiact of land, 
without inhabitants oi an} signs of buildings 
Al-Qbazali imagines it will be a second enitb, 
which be supposes to he of silver, and others 
an earth which has nothing in common with 
ours, but the ^ame , having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new heavens and new 
eaitb, mentioned in Sniptuie (Rev xxi 1); 
whence tbe Qur'an baa this expi cssion, on 
the day wherein tbe earth shall be changed 
into aifothei earth" (Suiah xiv 49) 

Tbe end of tbe Resuiiection tbe Muham 
tuadanB declare to be, that they who are 
ao raised may give an account of theii 
actions, and receive the reward thereof And 
that not only mankind, but tbe gemi and 
irrational animals also shsll be judged on 
this great day; when tbe unbanned cattle 
ehall take vengeance on the horned, till en- 
tire eatisfaction shall he given to the injured. 

As to mankind, wb%n they are all assembled 
together, they will not be immediately brought 
to judgment, but the angels will keep them in i 


their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpose ; and this attendance, some say, 
is to last foiiy yea is, others seventy, others 
three hundred ; nny. some say no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouching 
their Piophet's authoiity. Duiing this space 
they will stand looking up to heaven, but with- 
out receiving any infoimatioii 01 oiders thence, 
and aicto sufToi gnevoua torments, both the 
just and the unjust, though with manifest 
(liffeicnce For the limbs of the former, par- 
ticularly those parts which they used to 
wash in making tbo ceremonial ablution be- 
foie prayer, shall shine gloriously. And 
their sufTerings shall be light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than the time neces- 
sary to say the appointed prayers; but the 
latter will have their faces obscured w'ith 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. ^Yhat will then 
occasion not the least of their pain, is a won- 
deiful and incredible sweat, wbKh will even 
stop their mouths, and in w'hich they will be 
immersed in vaiious degrees, according to 
their dements, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their 
cars. And this sweat will be provoked not 
only by (hat vast concourse of all sorts of 
creatures mutually pi easing and treading on 
one another’s feet, hut by tho near ond un- 
usual approach of tbe sun, which will be then 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (os some translate the word, tho sig- 
nification of which is ambiguous) than the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat From this inconvenience, howevei, 
the good will be protected by the shade of 
God's throne; but tho wicked will be so 
misei ably tormented with it, also with hun- 
gei and thirst, and a stifiing an, that they 
will ciy out, " Lord, deliver us from this an- 
guish, though thou send us into bell-fire ! ” 
What they fable of tbe extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans 
ceilainly boirowed from the Jews, who say 
that, foi tbe punishment of the wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
foith fiom its sheath, in which it is now put 
up, le«.t It should destroy all things by its 
excessive beat. 

When those who have risen shall have 
waited tbe limited time, the Muhammadans be- 
lieve God will at length appear to judge them, 
Muhammad undertaking the office of inter- 
cessoi, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall bog deliverance only for their own 
souls. book xxiii. ch, xii.) On 

this solemn occasion Ood will cbme in tbe 
clouds, surrounded by angels, and will pro- 
duce tbe books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels, 
and will command the prophets to bear wit- 
ness against thoSe to whom they have been 
respectively sent. Then everyone will be 
examined concerning all his words and 
actions, uttered and done by bum in this life ; 
not as if Ood needed any infomAtioa in those 
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Tenpeets, but to oblip^e the perion to makh 
public confcsnion and acknowledgment ot 
-God's justice. The parliruLarn of which they 
shall give nn account, as Muhammsd himself 
-enumerated them, are; of their time, how 
they spent it ; of their wealthy by what means 
thoy acquired it, and how they employed it ; 
of their hofiie^, wherein they exercised them: 
of their knoiclejge, what use they made of it. 
It is said, howcvei, that Muhammad has 
affirmed that no less than seventy thousand 
of bis followers should he permitted to enter 
Paradise without any previous examination; 
which seems to be contrndictoi y to what is 
said above. To the questions, it is said, each 
person shall answer, and make his defonof* in 
the best manner ho can, endenrouiing to ex- 
cuse himself hy casting the blame of his evil 
deeds onotheis; so that a di«<pute shall aiise 
even between the soul and the body, to which 
of them their guilt ought to be imputed the 
soul saying, “ O Lord, my body 1 received 
from thee ; for thou cioatcdst me without a 
hand to lay hold with, till I came and cntciod 
into this body ; tbcrefoie punish it etcinaliv, 
but deliver me" The body on the other 
side wmII make this apology, ‘-0 Lord, thou 
crentedcst me liko a slock of woud, having 
neither hand that I could lav hold with, noi 
foot that I could walk with, till this soul, like 
a ray of light, cntcied into me, and my tongue 
began to speak, my eye to see, and my foot 
to walk; therefoie punish it eternally, but 
deliver me." 

But God will propound to them the fol- 
lowing paiable of the blind man and the 
lame man, which, os well ns the piceedmg 
dispute, was hoi lowed hy the Muhammadans 
from the .Jews, (Gemaut, StnheJt , ch xi ) 

A certain king having a pleasant garden, 
in which wcie iipe fruits, set two pci sons to 
keep it. One of them was blind, and the 
other lame, the formei not being able tu see 
the fruit nor the Inttei to gather it. '1 ho 
lame man, however, seeing the fiuit, pei- 
euaded the blind man to take him upon his 
shoulders, and by that means be easily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided be- 
tween tbeita. The lord of the gaidon coming 
some time after, and inquiring after his fruit, 
each began to excuse himself : the blind man 
eaid he had no eyes to see with, and the lame 
mnn that he bad no feet to approach the 
trees. But the king, ordering the lame man 
to be set on the blind, passed sentence on 
and punished thenv both. And in the same 
manner will Qod deal with the body and the 
soul. As these apologies will not avail on 
that day, so will it also be in vain for anyone 
to deny bis evil actions, since men and angels 
and his owi? members, nay, the very eaith 
Itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a space fdr the attendance of the resusci- 
tated before their trial, vet they tell us the 
trial itself will be over in much less time, 
and, according to an expression of Muham- 
mad, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 
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or than the space between two milkings of a 
she-camel. Some, explaining those words so 
frequently used in the Qur an, “ God will be 
swift in taking an account,'" say that he will 
judge all creatures in the space of half a day, 
and others that it will be done m less time 
than the twinkling of nn eye. 

At this examination they also believe that 
each person will have iho book wherein all 
the actions of his life are written delivered 
to him, which books the righteous will receive 
in their right hand, and read w'ith great plea- 
sure and satisfaction; but the ungodly will 
bo obliged to take them against tlicir wills 
in their left, which will be bound behind 
then backs, their right hand being tied up to 
their necks 

To show the exact Justice which will be 
ohseived on this groat day of trial, the next 
thing they desciibe is the rnizan or “ balance," 
wherein all things shall be weighed. They 
say it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is 
of so vast a size that its two scales, one of 
which hangs over Paradise, and tho other 
ovei hell, are capacious enough to contain 
both heaven and earth Though some are 
w'illing to undei stand what is said in the 
Qui’an cnnceining this balance allegorically, 
and only as a figuiative repi esentation of 
God s equity, yet the more ancient and ortho- 
dox opinion IS that it is to be taken literally; 
ami since wolds and actions, being mere acci- 
dents, QIC not capable of being themselves 
weighed, thpy s<'iy that the books wherein 
they are wiitten will be thiown into the 
scales, and accoidmg as those wherein the 
good or the evil actions aie recoided shall 
prepnndci ate, sentence will be given; those 
whoso balances laden with their good woiks 
shall be heavy will bn saved, but those 
I whoso balances aic light will bo condemned. 
N'>r Will anyone ha\c cause to complain that 
God suPTers any good apuon to pass unre- 
warded, because the wicked for the good 
they do have their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention as 
well of the books to be produced at tho lust 
day, wherein men's actions are registered, as 
of the balance wherein they shall be w-eighed, 
and the Scripture itself seems to have given 
the first notion of both. But what the Per- 
sian Magi believe of the balance comes 
nearest to the Muhammadan opinion. They 
bold that on the day of judgment two angels, 
named Mibr and Surueh, will stand on tho 
bridge as-Sirdt, to examine every person as 
he passes ; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that 
according to the report he shall make thereof 
to God, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more 
ponderous, if thoy tarn the scale but by the 
weight of a hair, will be permitted to pass 
forward to Paradise ; but those whoso good 
works shall be found light will be by the 
other angel, who represbnts God’s Justice, 
precipitated from the bridge into helL 

This examination being past, and every* 
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Case's worka weighed in a inat balance, that 
cnntaal retaliation will follow, according to 
which everj creature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injuries which they have suf- 
fered. And since there will be no other way 
of returning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good 
works of him who ofiFered the injury, and 
adding it to those of him who suffered it. 
Which being done, if the angels (by whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, Lord, 
we have given to every one his due, and there 
remameth of this person’s good works so 
much as equalleth the weight of an ant,** 
Qod will of his mercy cause it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be adimtted into Para- 
dise. But if, on the contrary, his good works 
be exhausted, and there remaon evil works only, 
and there be any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
equal weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, and he will be sent to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God’s deal- 
ing with mankind. 

As to brutes, after they shall have like- 
wise taken vengeance of one another, as we 
have mentioned above, He will command them 
to be changed into dust, wicked men being 
reserved to more grievous punishment, so 
that they shall cry out, on hearing this sen- 
tenoe pronounced on the brutes, ** Would to 
Ood that we were dust also I ” 

As to the genii, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion that such of them as are true 
believers will undergo the same fate as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into dust, 
and for this they quote the authority of their 
Profdlet. But this, however, is judged not so 
veiy reasonable, since the genii, being capable 
of potting themselves in the state of believers 
os well as men, must consequently deserve, 
os it seems, to ^ rewarded for their faith, as 
well os to be punished for their infidelity. 
Wherefore some entertain a more favourable 
opinion, and assign the believing gemi a place 
near the confines o^ Paradise, where they will 
enjoy sufScient felicity, though they be not 
admitted into that delightful mansion. But 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agreed, 
will be punished eternally, and be thrown 
into hell with the infidels of mortal race. It 
may not be improper to observe that under 
the denomination of unbelieving genii the 
MnJ^mmadans comprehend also the devil 
and his compamons. 

The trials being over and the assembly 
disaolved, the Muhammadans hold that those 
who are to be admitted into Paradise will 
taka the right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to bell-fire will take the left, but 
both of them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabic af-$irdc, which they say is 
laid over the midst of hell, and described to 
be finer than a hffir and sharper than the 
edge of a sword ; so that it seems very diffi- 
cult to coneeive how anyone shall be able to 


stand upon it, for which reason most of the^ 
sect of the Mn^tazilites reject it as a fable, 
thongh the orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a false- 
hood, meaning their Prophet ; who, to add 
to the difficulty of the passage, has likewise 
declared that this bridge is beset on each 
side with briars and hooked thorns, which 
will, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, like bghtmng, or the wind, Mu- 
hammad and his Muslims leading the way 
whereas the wicked, what with the slipperi- 
ness and extreme nai rowness of the path 
the entangling of the thorns,' and the extinc- 
tion of the light which directed the former to 
Paradise, will soon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which is gaping 
beneath them. 

RETALIATION [qism.] 
REUBEN. Heb. Eeubain. 

Jacob’s first-born son. Referred to m the 
Qur’an, Surah xiL 10 ** A speaker from 

amongst them said, ‘ Slay not Joseph, but 
throw him into the bottom of the pit . some 
of the travellers may. pick him up.” 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says the 
name of Joseph’s eldest brother was cither 
Yahusd, or Rubil Josephus gives the name 
as Roube/, and explains it as the “ pity of 
God.” (Ant. i 19, s 8.) 

REVELATION [inspibation 

PBOPHETS.] 

REVENGE. [<)isi.8.] 

RIBA (W)). “ Usury. " A term 

in Muslim law defined as “ an excess accord- 
ing to a legal standard of measurement or 
weight, ID one or two homogeneous articles 
opposed to each other in a contract of ex- 
change, and in which such excess is stipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of tho parties 
without any return.” 

The word nbd appears to have the 'same 
meaning as the Hebrew neshec, which 

included gam, whether from the loan of 
money, or goods, or property of any kind. In 
the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for the loan 
of money or goods were rigorously prohibited. 
See Exod. xxii. 25 ; Lev. xxv. 36. [ububt ] 

REBAT A station or fort 

on the frontier of an enemy’s country, erected 
for the accommodation of Muslim warriors 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ vol. ii p. 357.) 

RICHES. Arabic daulah 
Qur’an lix. 7, mdl (Jb*), kasratu 
Trial “Great wealth." 

Muhammad is related to have said, " Who- 
ever desires the world and its riches in a 
lawful manner, in order to withhold himself 
from begging, or to provide a livelihood for 
his family, or to be kind to his neighbours^ 
will appear before God in the Lost Day with 
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hia face an brif^ht as a full moon. But who- 
ever neoks tho richcn of the world for tho 
nako of ostentation, will appear boforo God in 
his anj^or. (.l/rs/j/, a/, book xsii. ch. xxiii.) 

In tho QiirVin it is naid : — 

Surah xviii. 44: “Wealth {taa!) and rbil- 
dron aro nn adornment of this world, but cn- 
durin^r ffood works aro bettor with thy Loid 
as a rocomponso. and better as a hope 

Sfirali tui 2K ■ “ Know that your wealth 
and your diildien arc hut a tomplation.‘* 

In tho iiiid SiiKili, 12, 13, the possessions 
of this world aro contrasted with thoso ef the 
world to conic in tho following language: 
“ Seemly unto men is a life of lusts, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talents of 
gold and silver, and of horses well-bred, and 
cattlo, and tilth ; — that is the provision for 
tho life of this world-, but God, with Him is 
the best resort. Say, * But shall we tell you 
of a better thing than this ? * For those who 
fear aro gardens with their Lord, beneath 
which rivers flow ; they shall dwell therein 
for aye, and pure wives and grace from God ; 
the Lord looks on Hia servants, who say, 
* Lord, we believe , pardon Thou our sins and 
keep us from the torment of tho fire,' — upon 
the patient, tho truthful, the devout, and 
those who ask for pardon at the dawn.” 

RIKAZ Treasures buried 

in the earth, particularly those treasures which 
have been buried at some remote period. 

Id the //irfJyoA, the word rikdz includes 
knuzy “ treasure,” or other property buried in 
tho caith, and ma^dtn, “ mines.” Such trea- 
sures aro subject to a zakdt of a fifth. 
(Hamilton’s Hutdynhy vol. i p. 39.) 

RINGS'. Arabic khatim 

pi khiwdtim Silver signet-rings are lawful, 
but a gold ring is not allowed. (See Sakihu 
//fw ?, p. 871) 

11 m ‘L'liiar says, “ The Prophet took a gold 
ring and put it on his right hand, but he 
aflc'l^^al'ds tliiow it away, and took a silver 
Ting, on which was engraved Muhnmmadun 
liasCihi 'Ifdhy t e. ' ^luhammad the Messenger 
of God,’ and bo said, ‘ Let none of you en- 
grave on your ring liko mine.’ And when he 
woiti tho ring ho used to have tho signet 
under liis Huger and close to the palm of his 
hand ” ‘Ali says the uiig was on the little 
finger of the loft band, and that Muhammad 
forbade a ring being worn upon the fore or 
middle linger. 

Anas says tho Prophet's ring was of silver 
and on his right hand f « 

Modern Muslims usually woar a silver 
ring on the little finger of the right band, 
with a signet of cornelian or other stone, 
upon which engraved the wearer’s name, 
with the addition of the word *addu (^). 
“ His servant,’’ meaning the servant oi wor- 
ahipper of God. This siguot-iing is used for 
signing docuiiionts, Icttcis, like A liltlo ink 
is daubed upon it with one of the Ungers, 
and it is pressed upon tho paper — tho poison 
who u.se.s the ring having Hi si touched tho 
paper with his tongue and moistonod the 
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placo upon which the impression is to La 
uordu. Thoro is no restriction in lluslioi 
law regarding rings for women. They are 
generally of gold, and aro worn , oti (Jie 
fingers, m tho carH, and in the nose* 

RIQQ (jj). The servitude of a 

slave’ [.‘H.AVfcKT.] 

RISAfiAH A])ostlesbip. 

Tlio olTico of an apostle or prophet. 

FUbTS.} 

RISING UP. Arabic qiyam ((•Wi). 

It is a .subject of discussion amongst studout.s 
of , the Tiaditions, as to wnethcr or not it Is 
incumbent an a Muslim to rise up when A 
visitor or stranger approaches. 

Abu Umamah sa\s: “The Proplict came 
out of hkA house loaning on a stick, and we 
stood up to meet him, and he said, * Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 
to others.' ” 

Anas says: “There was no ono more bq* 
loved by the Companions than the Prophet ; 
but when they sawhjm, they used to riser 
for they knew he disliked it.” 

Abu Ilurairah says : “ Tlie Prophet used 
to sit with us in the mosque and talk, and 
when he rose up, we also rose, and remaiofd 
standing till wa saw him enter his house.” 

The general practice amongst Muhamma- 
dans IS according to the last tradition, but it 
is held to be very overbearing for a person to 
require others to rise for him. 

Mu'awiyah says that “ the Prophot aaid, 
* He w ho is pleased at other people rising for 
-him, does but prepare a place for himBoH lu 
the fire of hell.” (Mishhat, book axil. eh. 
iv.) [SALUTAnOK.] 

RITJJS. Arabic mansak^ mamik 
pi. manCmk. The rites and 
ceremonies attending religious worship in 
general. Qui 'an. Surah xxii. 35: “ To every 
nation we appointed rites (innnsak) to men- 
tion the name of God ovor the. brute beasts 
which be has provided for them. 

The term munsik ia more frequently used 
for a place of sacrifice, whilo mansak applies 
to religious observances, but the pfurat 
mandstk is common to both, and rondorod by 
Professor Palmer and Mr. Rodwell in theic 
translations of the Qur'an, “ rites.” 

The principal rites of the Muslim religion 
are tho Hujj, or Pilgrimage to Makkabii 
with tho ceremonies at the Makkan Temple 
[iiAJj] ; tho daily ritual of tho liturgical 
prayers [prayer] ; tho marringo and funeral 
coromonies ; and, with the Shrahs, .the cere- 
monies of the Muharram. Tlio sucrilico on 
tho great festival, although piimarily part 
of the Makkan Pilgi imago coromonies, is- 
celebrated in all parts of Islam ou the 'Idu I- 
Azha, or Feast of Sac ri (Ice. [iQU 
The coiomonv of Zikr can hardly be said to 
bo onn of tlio litos of orthodox Islam, Al- 
though it is ouiniiiuii ill all parts of the 
Muslim woild; it belongs rather to 
mystic .side of the MuhaiumudAn foligjoOA 

fsllFI, Kllvll ] 
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BlVERi Antne noAr pi. 
aithSfi Heb. nahar. The word 

inha^^sea,” bmng also used for a 

urgo livor. [ftBA.] ^ 

According to Muhammadan law rivers ard 
cf thi^ee doBoriptloiia : 

1. Those \vbioh are not the property of 
•ay, and of which the waters have not boon 
divided, liko the Ti^s and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the duty of 
the St^te, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these espenses must be dis- 
bursed from the funds of tribute and capita^ 
tion-tax, and not from those of tithe and alms. 

2. Rivers which' are appropriated and * 
divided, and yet at the same timo public 
rivers on which boats sail The cloarmg of 
such rivers must be done at the expense of 
the proprietors, although its waters are used 
for the public benefit. 

8. Water-courses which are held in pro- 
perty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail The keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

In countries -vthere much of the cultivation 
of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic thirb, is a 
•ubjoct of much litigation, and chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the subject 
ip the Hiddyah, Fafdwd-t-'Atoi^trt, Dw'u 7- 
Mukhtdr, and other works on Muslim law. 

For tho Rivers of Paradise, see eden. 

RIWATAH Relating the 

words of another. A word used for both an 
ordinary narrative, and also for an authori- 
tative tradition, [tradition.] 

RITA* (•^;). “ Hypocriev ; dissi- 

mulation.” Condemned in tho Qurun, 

Surah iL 2GC : 0 yo who believe I make 

not your alm^ void by reproaches and injury, 
like him who spendeth his substance to be 
soon of men, and believeth not in God, and 
in the Last Day. for tho likeness of such an 
one is that of a rook with a thin soil upon it, 
on which rain falleth, but leaveth it bard.” 

Sfirah iv. 41, 42: “We have made ready a 
shameful chastisement for the unbelievers, 
and for those who bestow their substance In 
alm.<i to bo seen of men, and believe not In 
God and in the Last Day.” 

BI?A‘ A legal tenn, which 

means sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain time. The period of 
fosterage, [fobtebiob.] 

BI?WAN (oVj)- The name of 

the gardener or keeper of Paradise. 

BOAD OF 000. Arabic boHIu 
‘ ltdh (<W Jm-). An expression used 

in the Qnr’&n a^ Traditions for any good 
act, but especially for eugaging in a reli^oue 
war. [8AB1LU ’llah.] 

BOMAN. [oBsiKB.] 

BOSABT. Arabic tvh^ 

The rosary amongst Mahommadans consiets 


of 100 beads, and Is uaod by them for oount* 
ing the ninety-niue attributes of Qod, toge- 
ther with the essential name Allah [oofl>1 ; or 
the rraothion of the Tasblh C* ^ 
the Tahmid (“ Praised be God I ”), and the 
Takhir (“ God is Great !"), or for the recital 
of any act of devotion. It is called in- Per- 
sian and in Hindfistani the 

The introduction of the rosary into Ohiis- 
tendom is ascrihod by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
a.d. 1590, to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Friars (a.d. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Pherma, an Egyptian asoetio of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
300 prayers, collected as many pebbles which 
he kept in bis bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that the 
rosary was probably not In use at that 
period. 

‘Abdu 1-Haqq, the commentator on tho 
Mishkata t-Muj^abiht says that in the early 
days of Isl&m'the Muhammadans counted 
God’s praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahhabis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that the Muslims borrowed 
the rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
I mtrodneed it into Christendom. 



ROZAH The Persian word 

for the Arabic ^aiuii, or fasting, [fastiks, 

RAMAZAN.] 

RUB* (gt;). A fourth. A leg 2 l 

term used m Muhammadan law, e,g, “ a 
fourth,” or the wife's portion when her hus- 
band dies without issue. 

RUH (t})), pi- anodh; Heb. ITn 

rvakh, “spirit; soul; life.” Ibnu '^.4sir, 
author of the Nihdyah, says it is the nervous 
fluid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality and of sen- 
sation, and of voluntary motion. 

' In the Kitdhu '{-7Vrt/ar,it i| defined as a 
subtle body, the soui-ce of which is the hol- 
low of the corporeal heart, and which dif- 
fuses itself into all tho other parts of the 
body by imeans of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. iz. 4: “Flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof." 
Many o| the ancients believed the soul to re- 
side in the blood. (See Virgil's jEn., iz. 
p. 34&) The breath which a man breatbee 
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and which pervades the whole body. Galled 
Jn Persian /Ja The philosophers say 

it is the blood, by tho exhausting of whifh 
life reases. The word is gonerally rcndoiod 
in Hindustani as of tho fumiiiinc gender, but 
Arabic authors render it as often masculine 
as feminine (See Lane’s Arabic Dictiotmiy^ 
in loco.) 

In tho Qur’an the word is soraetimes used 
for Joshs, who is known as Ruhn 'Hah (•* tin* 
Spirit of CJod for tlic angol (i.'fhiiol, and 
«^lso for life, grace, soul, and tho Sjunt of 
Prophecy. (A complete list of texts is given 
in the article spirit.) 

According to tho Kitdbu 'i-Ta^r\fdt^ 'p 70, 
spirit IS of three kinds- — 

(1) Ar-Ruhu'hlnsdni “the 

human spirit," hy which is understood the 
mind of man, which distinguishes him from 
tho ani^nl, and which is given to him. by the 
decree of God, from heaven, of the line es 
sence of which wc know nothing It is this 
spirit whi^h IS sometimes united to the body 
and sometimes separated from it, as in sleep 
oi death. 

(2) Ar Ruhu 'l-Haiwdni 

^‘tho animal spirit,” by which is understood 
the life, the seat of which is in the he.irt, and 
which moves in the veins with tho pulsations 
of tho body. 

(3) Ar-Ruku 'l-A^zam. “ ill® 

oxalted spirit," that human spirit sNhich is 
connected with the existence of God, hut 
the essence of which is unkno\^n to all but 
the Almighty The spiritual faculty in man 
It IS called also al-^Atjhi '/-/! jcionf, *‘ the first 
intelligence”; al-ITaqifjntu '/-Muhammadiyah, 
“the essence of Muhammad", an-Naf'su 7- 
Wdhidah^ “the single essence", at-llaqi- 
qatu 'l-Sanidwlydh^ “The original spiiit of 
man first cicated by God ” 

The following terms are also found in Mus- 
lim works • — 

Ar~Ruhu 'n-Nabdt\ 'I*® 

vegetable spirit.” 

Ar-Rdhu 't-Tabi^i 
mal spirit " 

Ar-Rdhu 'l-lldhi '* divine 

apirit.” 

Ar-Ruhu 's-Sufli lower 

spirit,” which is said to belong merely to ani- 
mal Life. 

Ar-Ruhn 'l-^Ulwi 
or heavenly spirit.” 

Ar-Ruhu 'l-Jdr\ travel- 
ling spirit,” or that which leaves the body in 

flleep and gives rise to di earns. 

Ar-Ruhu U-Muhkam “tho 

Tosidont spirit?’ which is said never to leave 

the body, even aftoi death 

Ruhu 'l-llqd' C;;)’ spirit uf 

casting into.” Used for Gabriel and the spirit 
of prophecy, [spirit.] 

ab-RCHU ’L-AMTN 

*“ The faithful spirit.” Occurs in tho Qur’an 
Surah xxvi. 193: “Veiily from the Lord ol 
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tho Worlds hath thi^ book comedown; the 
faithful spirit \\[vih como down with it upon 
thy heart, that thou mayost become a Warner 
in the clear Arabic tongue " It is supposed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel, [bpiiut.] ' 

RUHU ’LLAH (aUI c;;). “ The 

Spirit of God.” According to Muhammad, it 
18 the special Kalimah, or title of Jesus. See 
the Qur’an, 

Siiratu ’n-Visa’ (iv), IfiD: “The Messiah, 
.Tesue. the son of Mary, is only an Apostle of 
(toJ, and His Word, which Ho conveyed into 
Maiv and a proceeding from Himself.” 

(Ruhnn mm hu). 

Sfiiatu l-Ambya’ (xxi ), 91- “Into whom 
(Marv) we bieathed of our spirit." 

Sfiratu 't-Tahrim (Ixvi ), 12- “Into whose 
woml) wo breathed of our yjnfl ” 

It IS also used in the Qur’an for Adam, 
Suratu ’h-.^a]dah (svxii ), H, Suratu 'l-Hijr 
(XV ), 29, and Suiaiu Sad (xxxviii,), 72; 
wheio It IS said that God breathed his spirit 
into Adam, hut Adam is nevei called Ruhu 
' 'Hdh in any Muhammadan book [spirit. 

JESDS ] 

RUHU 'L-QUDUS t}}). 

“ The Hol\ Spirit ” {/it “ Spirit of Holiness ”). 
The exprebsion only occurs three times in the 
Qur’an — 

Surah ii 81 “ Wo gavo Jesus the Son of 

Mary manifest signs and aided brm with the 
IJo/y Spirit ” 

Surah u. 254 " Of them is one to whom God 
spoko (i.e Mobes) , and we have raised some 
of them degrees , and we have given Jesus 
tho son of Mary manifest signs, and strength- 
ened him by the Ho/y iSprVit ” 

Surah v. 109 “ When God said, ‘ 0 Jesus, 

I HOD of Mary I remombor my favours towards 
thee and towards thy mother, when I 
aided thee with the Holy /Spirit, till thou 
didst speak to men in tho cradle, and when 
growTi up ” 

.\l-6aizuwi says the meaning of tho expres- 
sion Ruhu 'l-Cludu^ IS the Angel Gabriel, 
although some understand it to refer to the 
spirit of Jesus, and others to tho Gospel of 
Jesus, whilst some think it is the fsmu 
A*^am^ or “ the exalted name of God,” where- 
by Jesus raised the dead (See Tafslru 
Baizdwif p G3.) [spirit holt spirit.] 

RUINOUS BUILDINGS. The 

owner of a ruinous wall in any building is 
responsible for any accident occasioned by 
its fall, after having received due warning 
and requisition to pull it down, and a person 
I building a crooked wall is j-esponsible for 
the damage occasioned by its falling. But 
tho owner of a ruinous house is not respon- 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
any article from it, unless such article 
belong to him. {Hiddyah^ Grady’s Ed., pp. 
664, 665.) 

RUKH (c;). The name of a mon- 

strous bird, which is si^d to have power 
sufficient to carry off a live elephant. (Glu- 
ya^n 'l-LuyJiah^ in loco ) 
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ab-RUKNTJ ’L-YAMANT 

The Yamani pillar. Tho 
south oorner of the Kabbah, said to bo one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple, [mas- 
JIDU 'L-HABAM.] 

Burkbardt says r ** In the south-east corner 
of the Ka*bah, or as the Arabs call it, Rokn 
el Yamany, there is another stone about fivo 
feet from the ground ; it is one foot and a 
half in length, and two inches in breadth, 
placed upright, and of the common Meccah 
stone. This the people walking round the 
Ka*bah touch only with the right hand ; they 
do not kiss it.” (Captain Burton says he 
had frequently seen it kissed by men and 
women. ) 

Burton remarks: The Rukn el Yamani is 
a corner facing the south The part alluded 
to (by Burkbardt) is the wall of the Ka‘bah, 
between the Sbami and Yemani angles, dis- 
tant about three feet from the latter, and 
near the site of the old western door, long 
since closed The stone is darker and redder 
than the rest of the wall It is called El 
Mustajab (or Mustajab min el Zunub, or 
Mustajab el Dua, “ where prayer is granted ”) 
Pilgrims here extend their arms, press their 
bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
for their sins.” {El Medinah and Mecca, 
Tol. il p. 160.) • 

EUKtJ* A posture in the 

daily prayers. An inclination of the head 
with the palms of the hands resting upon the 
knees, [praters.] 
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RULE OF FAITH. TKe Muham- 

madan rule df faith is based upon what are 
called the four foundations of orthodoxy, 
namply, the Qur'an, or, as it ia called, Kalamu 
'lldh, “the Word of God, the Hadi}, (pi. 
Akadift'), or the traditions of the .sayings and 
practice of Muhammad ; Ijind% or the consent 
of the Mujtahidun, or learned doctors ; and 
Qiyds, dr the analogical leasoning of the 
learned. 

In studying the Muhnmmndan religious 
system, it must ^bd well understood that 
Islam is not* simply the religion of the Qur’an, 
but that all Muhammadans, whether Bunni, 


RULERS 

Shi'ab, or Wahhabi, receive the Traditions as 
an authority in matters of faith and practice, 
Tho Sunni Muhammadans airogate to them- 
selves tbs title of traditioni.sts ; but the 
Shi‘nh8 also receive tho Hadis us binding 
upon them, although they do do not acknow- 
I ledge tbo same collection of traditions as 
those received by their opponents [qur'an, 

TRADITIONB, IJMA*, QITAB, RELIGION, IbLAM.] 

RULERS. The ideal administra- 
tion of the Muslim world, as laid down in tho 
Traditions, is that the whole of Islam shall bo 
under the dominion of one Imam or leader, who 
is the Khalifah (&lJ\a.), or vicegerent, of the 
Prophet on earth. Therulers of provinces under 
this Imam are called Amir (^^l)(pl- Umarffy 
The Eastern titles of Sultan and Shah are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 

The word Mahk, Heb * Mekkh, occurs 

in tho Qur'an for a “ king," and is used for 
* King Saul (Surah ii. 248). The word is still 
retained in Asia for the chiefs of villages. 

In the Qut'm (Surah iv 62), believers are 
enjoined to ** obey the Apostle and those in 
authority,’* but the chief injunctions are 
found in tho Traditions. 

In the Mishkdtu H-Ma^dbih, book xvi. ch> 
1 ., the following sayings of Muhammad regard- 
ing rulers are recorded : — 

** Whoever obeys me obeys God, and who- 
ever disobeys me disobeys God, Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys me An Imam ia 
nothing but a shield to 6ght behind, by which 
calamities are avoided ; and if be orders you 
to abstain from that which is unlawful, he 
will have great regard ; but if ho enjoins that 
which God has forbidden, pe will bear the 
punishment of his own aets " 

“ If God appoints as your Amir a man who 
is a slave, with his ears and nose cut off, and 
who puts people to death according to God’s 
book, then you must listen and obey him in 
all things." 

** If a negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to him and obey him,, 
even though his head bo like a dried grapo.” 

“ It is indispen.sablo for every Muslim to 
listen to and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether be likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
, not ordered to sin and act contrary to law. 
When ho is ordered to sin, he must neither 
attend to it nor obey it.” 

“ There is no obedience due to sinful 
commands, nor to any order but what is 
lawful." 

“ He who shall see a thing in his ruler which 
he dislikes, lot him be patient, for verily 
there i.s not one who shall sepaiate a body 
of Muslims the breadth of‘a*span, and be 
dies, but ho dies like the people of igno- 
rance." 

“ The best Imams are those you love, 
and those who love you, and those who 
pray for compassion on you, and you on 
them ; and the worst of Imams are those 
you hate, and those who hate you ; and 
those whom you curse, and who curse you.'" 
Auf said, “ 0 Prophet of God ! when they 
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are ear enemies and we tbeirs, may we not 
fight against them 7 ” He said, “ No, so long 
as they keep on foot the prayers amongst 
you.” This he repeated. “ Beware, 'be who 
shall be constituted your ruler, see if he does 
anything in disobedience to Uod, and if he 
does, hold it in displeasure, but do not with- 
draw yourselves from his obedience ’’ 

“ There will be Amirs among you, some of 
whose actions you will find conformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto , then when 
anyone who shall say to their faces, ‘ These 
acts are contrary to law,’ verily ho shall be 
pure; and he who has known their actions to 
ho had, and has not told them so to their 
faces, has certainly not remained free from 
responsibility, and he who has seen a bad act 
and obeyed it, is their companion in it.” The 
dompanioDB said, May we not fight them? ” 
The Prophet said, “ No, so long as they per- 
form prayers.” 

He who is disobedient to the Imam will 
come before God on the Day of Resurrection 
without a proof of his faith, and'lie who dies 
without having obeyed the Imam, dies as the 
people of ignorance.” 

“ Prophets wore the governors of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and when one died, another 
supplied his place ; and verily there is no 
prophet after me, and the time is near when 
there will be after me a great many Kh ali- 
fabs.” The Companions said, “ Then what do 
you order us ? ” The Prophet said, “Obey 
the ^allfah, and give him his due ; for 
▼orily God will ask about the duty of tho 
subject ” 

“ When two Khallfahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is a rebel.” 

“Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my people, kill with a sword.” 

“ He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far as-in his power, and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

“ Verily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling ; and it is at hand that 
this love of rule will be a cause of sorrow at 
the Resurrection, although the possession^of 
it appears pleasant, and its departure un- 
pleasant.” 

“ That is tho best of men who dislikes 
power.” 

“ Beware ! you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all he asked about your 
obedience. The Imam is the guardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this. 
A man is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behaved, and 
’about his conduct to them; and a wife is a 
guardian to h'v husband's house and <children 
and will be interrrogated about them ; and a 
alave is a shepherd to his master's property. 
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and will be asked about it, whether he took 
good care of it or not.” 

“ There is no Amir who oppresses the sub- 
ject and dies, but God forbids Paradise to 
him.” 4 

“ V'erily the very worst of Amirs are those 
who oppress the subject.” 

“ 0 God I ho who shall he ruler over my 
people and shall throw them into misery, 0 
God I cast him into misery; and he who 
shall be chief of my people and be kind to 
them, then be kind to him.” 

“ Verily, just princes will be upon splendid 
pulpilR on the right hand of God ; and both 
God's hands are right.” 

“ God never - sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifab. but had tyro counsellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful deeds 
(that is, a good angel), and the other sin 
(that IS, the devil) He is guarded from sin 
whom God has guarded.” [kualifah.] 7 

ak-ROM The Arabic form' 

of the Latin Roma^ or Romanus. The ancient 
Byzantine, or Eastern Roman Empire. Still 
used in Eastei n countries as a name for the 
Turkish Empire. 

The title of the xxxth Surah of tho Qur'an, 
which opens with the woul “The Greeks 
are overcome in the highest parts of the 
land, but after being overcome they shall 
overcome in a few years." [orkeks ] 

RUQAIYAH (^j). A daughter 

of Muhammad by his wife Khadi)ab. She 
tvas married to ‘Utbah, the son of Abu 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
she was married to *UsmaQ, the third Kha- 
lifah 

RUQBA Lit. “ Waiting.*' 

Giving a thing on condition that if the dunur 
die before the receiver it shall become the 
property of the receiver and his heirs ; hut if 
the receiver die first, tho property given shall 
return to the donor It is forbidden in Mus- 
lim law, because it exposes each of the parties 
to the temptation of wishing for the other's 
death. 

RUQYAH “ Enchanting.** 

The use of spells. The word used in the 
Hadis for exorcism and incantation, [kxuu- 
CIBM.] 

RU’YA* “A dream; a 

vision. A term used in tho Qur'an for tho 
visions of the Prophets. It occurs five times. 
Once for tho vision of Joseph (Surah xii. 5); 
twico for the dream of the Egyptian king 
(Surah V 4J) , once for the vision of Abia- 
ham (Surah xxxvii. 105); once for Muham- 
mad’s vision (Surah xvii. fi‘J.). [ukeam^.] 
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SA‘ (eU) or SUWA‘ (^V)■ ^ 

certain measure used for-measurm^? corn, 
and upon which depend' the decisions of 
Muslims relating to measures of cn parity. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Siii ah xii. 72, for the 
drinking-cup placed by Joseph in his bro- 
ther's pack. 

The compiler of the Tdju U-^Arus^ says 
that according to five difTerent rcadeis of the 
Qur’an, it is given xinra' in that verse, but in 
the majority of texts it is so*. 

The Qdmns explains suwn'‘ as a certain 
vessel from which one drinks, and sd\ a 
measure of capacity Its invaii.ible measure 
boing, according to ancient authorities, four 
times the quantity of corn that fills two 
hands of a man of model ate size. 

Al-Baizawi records, besides $uwd* and fd*, 
the reading faw and ^uwdyA- 

^ SABA’ (4-). (1) A tribe of 

Yaman, w'hoso dwelling-places are called 
Ma’rib, mentioned in the xxxivth Surah of 
the Qur’dii (entitled the Suratu Saba’), verse 
14:— 

“ A sign there was to Saba’ in their dwel- 
ling places: — two gardens, the one on the 
right hand and the other on the left — * Eat 
yc of your Lord’s supplies, and give thanks 
to him : Goodly is the country, and gracious 
is the Lord ! ’ 

“ But they turned aside : so we sent upon 
them the flood of Iram; and wo changed 
thorn their gardens into two gardens of bittei 
fruit and tamarisk and some few jujube 
trees. 

Such was our retribution on them for 
their ingratitude.” 

M. Caussin de Perceval, Hist, des Atabes^ 
vol. iii., as well as M. de Sacy, fix this event 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province referred 
to in the Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 21, where it 

seems to be identical with the Sheba 

of the Bible, or the country of the Queen 
of Sheba: — 

Nor tarried it (the lapwing) long ere it 
came and said, * I have gained the knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to thee from Saba’ : 

** ^ 1 found a woman reigning over them, 
gifted with , everything, and she hath a 
splendid throne ; 

** And I found her and her people worship- 
ping the sun instead of God ; and Satan hath 
made their works fair seeming to them, so 
that he hath turned them from the Way : 
wherefore they are not guided, 

** To the worship of God, who bringeth to 
light the secret things of heaven and earth, 
and knoweth what men conceal and what they 
manifest : 


“ God : there is no god but He ! the lord 
of the gloiiouR throne ! ” 

For a discussion of the identity of the 
Snba'' of Arabi.i with the Sheba of the Bible, 
refer to the uoul Sheba in Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

SAB‘ATU-AHRUP i*-). 

[seven dialects.] 

SABA'U ’L-MASANI ^). 

Lit. “The Seven Repetitions.” A 

title given to the Introductory Chaptci of 
the Qur'an by Muhammad himself {Muthfcut, 
book viii. ch. i ) Theic are three reasons as- 
higncd for this title ; — 

(1) Because it is a chapter of .seven verses, 
which is said to have been revealed twice 
over. 

(2) Because it contains seven words twice 

repeated, namely, Allah, God , Rahman, Com- 
passionate; Rahim, Meiciful; lydkd, Thee 
an<l to Thee ; Way , 'Atnihvn, to whom 

and with whom : Qhaii, Not, and Not, 

(3) Because the seven vcisos are geiioially 
recited twice during an ordinary prayci. 
(See Majma^u H-Bihdr, in loco ; and Abdu '1- 
Haqq.) 

SABBATH. The term used in the 

Qur'iiu for the Jewish Sabbath i| Sabt 
a corruption of the Hebrew Shabbdth, 

T 

It occurs five times in the Qur'an . — 

Surah ii. 61 : " Ye know, too, those of you 
who ttansgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom We (God) said, ‘Become scouted 
apes.' ” 

Surah iv. 50 “ Or curse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakeis ” 

Surah iv. 153 : “ We (God) said to them 
(Israel), ‘ Break not the Sabbath.' ” 

Surah vii. 163 : “ And ask them (the 
Jews) about the city that stood by the sea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath ; 
when their fish came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath.” . 

Surah xvi. 125 : “ The Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who differed about it.” 

In explanation of these verses, the com- 
mentator, al-Baizawl relates the following 
traditions. Moses gave orders for the obser- 
vance of the Day of Rest on Friday ; but the 
Jews would not obey, and declined that they 
would observe Saturday, as it was on that day 
that God rested from creation, so it came to 
pass that “the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it.” But in the 
time of King David, certain people began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Red Sea 
near the town of Allah (Elath), and as a 
punishment they were turned into apos. 

For an account of the Muhammadan Sab- 
bath, see ruiDiy. 



SABBANS 

SA6£!ANS. Arabic ScihV (•oiW* 

pL Sabi^un. Probably from the Hebrew 

tsSbdf « a host.” Gen. ii. 1, i.e, “ Those who 
worship the hosts of heaven.” According^ to 
some Ariibic writers, the /^6rihi were a cer- 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
stars secretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of S&bi’, the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam; achilst othors say their religion 
resembled that of the Christiana, except that ^ 
their ^biah was towards the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the Qdmua it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word sdoi* also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another religion, and the 
Arabs used to call the Prophet as-Sabi*, be- 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Quraish to al-Isl&m. (See Lane's Did, in 
loco.) Al-Baizawi saya some assert they 
were worshippers of angels, others that they 
■were the worshippers of the stars. 

They are mentioned three times in the 
Quri&n, and from the following verses it would 
appear that Muhammad regarded them as 
beUevers in the true God. 

Surah ii. 60 : ^ They who believe and they 
who are Jews, and the Christians, and the 
Sabeam — whoever believeth in God and the 
lAast Day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord.” 

Sdrah v. 73 i ** They who believe, and the 
Jews and the Sabeans, and the Chi^tlans— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day, and doeth what is right| on'them 
shall no fear coma ; neither shall they be put 
to grief.” 

Surah xxli. 17: **They who believe, and 
the Jews, and the Sabeans, and the Chris- 
tians, and the Magians, and those who join 
other gods with God, yerily God shall decide 
between them on the Pay of Reaurreotion.” 

9ABX’ [SABAfAKS.] 

SABILU 'LLiH (m J«-). "The 

road of God.” A term used for religious war- 
fare and other meritorious deeds ; e.y. Quriin, 
Surah ii. : — 

Verse 149 : ** And say not of those who 
are slain in the road of God that they are 
dead, but rather that they are living.” 

Verse 268 : ** Those who expend their 
wealth in the road of .God” [jiaaa] 

SABT [sabbath.] 

^CEAMENTS, CHRISTIAN. 

[BUCHABZ8T, BArilSM.] 

SACBflE'ICE. There are six words 

psed in the Muhammadan religion to express 
the idea of sacriliGe. 

(l; 2a6i» Hebrew njt zebach. Like* 

tSe Hebrew word (Gen. xxxL 64), the Arabic 
is .used generally for slaughtering animals, 
whether on the Great Festival of Sacri&oe 
[*ipu 'l-azha], or, at ordinary times, for food. 
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In the Qanttft, the word sebft la 
split or pierce ; to cut the throat of eaycMn- 
ture.” In the Qur'ftn, the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the hoifer by Moses (Sdtah 
ii. C.8), for the slaying of the sons of Israel by 
Pharaoh (Surah ii. 46), for saoridcing to idols 
(Surah V. 4) ; and for the intention of Abrsr 
ham to sacrifice his son (Surah xxxvil. 101). 

(2) (jW;* furban, Hebrew korbSn 

(Lev. li. 14), Lit, « Approaching* near.” It 
occurs twice in the Qur’an, for the sacrifice 
to be devoured by fire from heaven, which 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (SQrah iii. 
179), and for the offering of the sons of Adam 
(SQrah v. 80). It is a word frequently em- 
ployed in Islam to express the ordinary sacri- 
fice, and the great festival is called in Persia* 
the </i-t-Qur6d», or ** Feast pf Sacrifice.” 

(9) nahr. Lit “ To injnre the jugular 
vein.” Used for stabbing the breast of a 
camel, as in sacrifice, hence the sacrifice it- 
self. It occurs once in the Qnr’an, Surah 
oviii. 1, 2: ** Verily we have given theeo/- 
Kauitart so pray to thy Lord and sacrifice,^ 
which al-BaizawI says means to sacrifice a 
camel, the most costly victim of the Arabians. 
The *Idu ^“Azhd is oalled the Yaumu 
Nahr, [ion* l-azha.] 

(4) u^hlyah, A word which does 

not occur in the Qnr'ftn, but in the Tradi- 
tions it is the subject of a Chapter in 
kdtu ^UMafahib (book i v. eh. xlix.). According 
to the Qflmu$t it is derived from f oAw, 
a word which expresses that time of the day 
when the sun has risen to a considerable 
height, about 10 a.bc. (^dfu being 

a 'Voluntary prayer at that hour). U:^hiy<A 
is therefore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’clock on the dav of the Great Festival, 

(6) ^ Haiy, or, according to another 
reading, HadL Ocoors four times in the 
Qar'an, Surahs ii. 193, v. 2, 96, 98, for offer- 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sent to the 
temple at Makkah, when the pilgiim is not 
able to reach in time. The Qdmus defines ii 
as that ** which is presented.” Al-Baizawi 
(7q/str, p. 100) gives Had^ as the phiral 
form of Hadyah and Hadi as that of ffadi~ 
yah. The latter occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxvii. 86, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same meaning as the Hebrew 

rkinehah, which is used in the Old 

Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. Iv. 8), 
and also for the unbloody sacrifice or '* meat 
offering ” (Lev. H. 1). 

(6) mansak. Occurs in the Qurifin, 

Surah xxii. 85 : We have appointed to every 
nation a rite (maiua^).” Surah ii. 122 : “ Show 
us our rites '' (mandsik) : also verse 196. Al- 
Baifawi (TVi/sir, p. 91), to the first passage, 
says the word means a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifloe which draws a man near to Giod, 
and mentions another reading, mansik, a 
place of worship, of which tnandsik is like- 
wise the plural. The wprd, as quoted above, 
as weU as the plural form, is translated hj 
the late Professor Palmer “ rites.** [bitbb.] 
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n. There ere only two oeoeilone npon which 
, Kahammedalie Mori&oe» namely, on the 
*0^at Festival held on the 10th day of 'i- 
Qijjnh [*1DU *l-azha] and on the birth of a 
child rAQlQAH]. 

(nTbe great saorifice recognised by tho 
MusUm faith is that on the Great Festival, 
csrlled the *Idu H Azhiy or “Fonst of Sncri- 
fice.** This RRCrifioe is not only offorod by 
the pilgrims at Makkah, but in nil parts of 
Islam, upon the day of sacrifice. In tho first 
place, this sacrifice is said to have been esta- 
bbshod in commemoration of Abraham having 
consented to sacrifice his son (most Muslims 
say it was Ishmael), as recorded in the 
Qur’an, when it is said God ransomed his 
(Abraham’s) son with a costly victim " (Surah 
xxzvii. 107) ; but Shaikh ‘Ahdu '1-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the MUhkaty also says 
that al-Uzhtyahy *‘the- sacrifice," is that 
which Skt the special time (i.e. on the 
festival) is slaughtered with the object of 
obtaining nearness to God. 

' (2) The teaching of the Qur’an on the sub- 
jeet of eacrifice is conveyed in the following 
verses (SQrah xxii. 87) : — 

** The bulky (camels) v'e made for you one 
ot the symbols of God (&'Aa*d*tri7/dAi), therein 
hflkve ye good. So mention the name of God 
over them as they stand in a row (for sacri- 
fice), and when they fall down (dead), eat of 
thep and feed the easily contented and him 
^who begs. Thus have we subjected them to 
yof| : haply ye may give thanks. Their flesh 
will never reach to God, nor yet their blood, 
but the piety from you will reach Him." 

Al-Baia&wi on this verse says, ** It, the 
flesh of the sacrifice, does not reach unto 
God, nor its blood, but the piety (fa^iod) that 
is the sincerity and intention of your heait." 
(Tafalru H-Baizawly vol. ii. p. 62.) 

(3) In the Traditions (Jdishkdiy book iv. ch 
xlix.) we have the following : — 

Anas says : *' The prophet satrifleed two 
rams, one was black, and the other was white, 
and he put his foot on their sides as he killed 
them, and cried ont, * BV-smi Hldhiy AUdhu 
akharl In the name of Godl God is most 
great J * ’’ 

'Ayishah says: The Prophet ordered a 
ram with horns to be brought to him, and 
cne that should walk in blackness, sleep in 
blackness, and look in blackness ’’ (by which 
he meant with black legs, black breast and 
belly, and black eyes), “ and he said, * O 
^Ayishah, give me a knife and sharpen it I ’ 
And 1 did so. Then the Prophet took hold 
of the ram and threw him on his side and 
slew it And when be was killing it he said, 

* In the name of God ! 0 God accept this from 
Mohammad, and from his children, and from 
his tribal * Afterwards he gave to the people 
their morning meal from the slaughtered 
ram.** 

.Jabir says: ** The Prophet eacrifleed two 
rama on the day of the Festival of Sacrifice, 
which were black or white, and had horns, 
and were caatrated^ and when be turned 
their heads towards the Qiblab, he said, 

* Verily 1 have turned my face to Him who 
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hronght the heavens and the earth Into 
existence from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my worship- 
ping, my life, and my death, arc for God, the 
Lo^ of tho universe, who hath no partner; 
and I have been ordered to bolievo in one 
God, and to abandon associating any other 
god with Him ; and 1 am one of the Mus- 
lims. 0 God ! this sacrifice is of Thee, and 
for Thee; accept it then from Muhammad 
and bis people ! ’ And he added, ' In the 
name of God ! the Great God I ’ and then 
killed them." 

*AII said : “ The Prophet has ordered me 
to see that there be no blemish in the animal 
to bo sacrificed ; and not to sacrifice ono with 
tho ears cut, either at the top or tho bottom, 
or split lengthways, or with holes made in 
them. Tho Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with broken horns, or slit ears." 

‘Ayishab relates that the Prophet said ; 
** Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
saciificc, more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood ; for verily the animal sacrificed will 
como on the Day of Resurrection, with its 
horns, its hair, its hoofs, and will make tho 
scales of his actions heavy ; and verily its 
blood leacheth the accoptanco of God before 
it falleth upon the ground ; therefore be 
joyful in it " 

Zaid Ibn Arqam relates : “ The Companions 
said, *0 messenger of God I what nie these 
sacrifices, and whence is their origin?’ He 
said, * Tbeso sacrificos are confoimablo to 
the laws of your father Abraham.' They 
said, *0 Prophet I what are our rewards 
therefrom ? ’ He said, ‘ There is a reward 
annexed to every b^ir.’ The Companions 
then said, * 0 Prophet I what ore the rewards 
fiom the Bacrificos of camels and sheep, that 
have wool ? ' He said, * There is a good 
reward also for every hair of theii wool.’" 

(4) The following is the te.'iching of the 
Hiddyah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the saerificc : — 

It is the duty of every free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to oiTcr'a sacrifice, on 
the ‘Idu ’1- Azha, or “ Festival of the Sacrifice,’* 
provided he be then possessed of a Ni$db (t.e. 
sufficient property), and be not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Abu Hanifah, Muham* 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Abu 
Yusuf, according to one tradition. According 
to another tradition, and also according to ash- 
Shafi'i, sacrifice is not an indispensable duty, 
but only laudable. At-Tahawl reports that, 
in the opinion of Abu Hanifah, it is indispens- 
able, whilst the disciples hold it to be in a 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on a man«on account 
of himself, and on account of his infant child.. 
This is the opinion of Abfi Hanifah in one 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent oh a. man to offer a aaciifico 
for his child. In fact, according to Abu 
Hanifah and Abu Yusuf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is poBseased of property), 
eating what parts of it are. eatable,' and 
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selling the remnining parts that aje r'aluable 
in their aubatancc, surh as the akin, A'c. 
Muhammad, Zufar, and asli-Slirin‘i have said 
that a father is to sacriflee on account of his 
ohild at his own expense, and not at that of 
the child The sacridco established for one 
person is a goat; and that for seven, n cow 
or a camel. If a cow be sacrificed for any 
number of people fewer than seven, •it is 
lawful ; but it is otherwise if sacrificed on 
account of eight. If for a party of seven 
people the contribution of any one of them 
should be less than a seventh share, the 
sacrifice is not valid on the part of any one 
of them. If a camel that is jointly and in 
an equal degree the property of two men 
should be sacrificed by them on their own 
account, it is lawful ; and in this case they 
must divide the flesh by weight, as flesh is I 
an article of weight. If. on the contrary, 
they distribute it from conjectural estimation, 
it is not lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the flesh part of the head, nock, and joints. 

If a person purchase a cow, with an intent' to 
sacrifice it on his own account, and he after- 
wards admit six otheis to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, 
most advisable that he as.sociate with the 
others at the time of purchase, in order that 
the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion of 
all our doctors, as otherwise there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. It is related from Abu 
Hanifah that it is abominable to admit otheis 
to share in a sacrifice after purchasing the ! 
animal, for, as the purchase was made with I 
a view to devotion, the sale of it is therefore I 
an abomination. 

The time of offering tho sacrifice is on jho 
morning of the day of the festival, but it is not 
lawful for tho inhabitants of a city to begin 
the sacrifice until their Imam shall have 
finished the staled players for the day 
Villageis, however, may begin after break of 
day. The place, in fact, must regulate the 
time. Thus, where the place of celebration 
is in the country, and the performers of it 
reside in the city, it is lawful to begin in the 
morning ; but if otherwise, it must be deferred 
until the stated prayers be epded. If the 
victim be .slain after the prayers of the 
Mosque, and prior to those ofifered at the 
place of sacrifice [idoab), it is lawful, as is 
likewise the reverse of this. Sacrifice is 
lawful during three days — that is, on the 
day of the festival, and on the two ensuing 
•days. Ash-Shrifi'i is of opinion that it is 
lawful on the t/nec ensuing days. The sacri- 
fice of the day of the festival is far supeiior 
to any of tho others. It is also lawful to 
sacrifice on the nights of these days, although 
It- bo considtred as undesirable. Moreover, 
tho oflfering of sacrifices on these days is 
more laudable than the custom of omitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an adequate | 
sum of money upon the poor. If a person 
neglect the performance of a sacrifice during 
the stated days, and have previously deter- 
mined upon tho offering of any particular 
goat, for instance ; or, being poor, have pur- 
chased a goat for that purpose, — in either of 
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these cases it is incumbent on him to bestow 
it alive in charity. But if he be rich, it is in 
that cose incumbent on him to bestow in 
charity a sum adequate to the price, whethei' 
he have purchased a goat with an intent to 
sacrifice it or not. It is not lawful to sacri- 
fice animals that are blemished, such as those 
that are blind, or lame, or so lean as to have 
no marrow in their bones, or having a great 
j)art of their ears or tail cut off Such, 
however, as have a great part of their ears 
or tail remaining may lawfully be sacrificed. 
Concerning the determination of a great part 
of any member, there are, indeed, various 
opinions reported from Abu Hanifah. In 
come animals be has determined it to be the 
tbiid; in others more than the third; and in 
others, again, only tho fourth. In the opinion 
I of the two disciples, if more than the half 
should remain, the sacrifice is %alid, and this 
opinion has been adopted by the learned Abu 
'1-Lnis. If an animal have lost the third of 
its tail, or the third of its cais or eye sight, it 
may be lawfully sacrificed : hut if, in either 
of these cases, it should have lost more than 
a third, the ofTeniig of it is not lawful. The 
iiilo which our doctors have laid down to 
discover in what degree the eye sight is un- 
paired IS as follows The animal must first 
be deprived of its food for a day oi two that 
It may be lendeied hungiy, and ba\ing then 
covered the eye that is impaired, food mu^t 
be giadually brought towards it from a dis- 
tance, until It indicate by some emotion that 
it has discovered it Having marked tho 
particulai spot at which it observed the food, 
and uncovered the weak eye, the perfect eye 
must then be bound, and the same process 
cairied on, until it indicate that it has ob- 
seivecl it with the defective eye. If, then, 
the particular distance from those parts to 
j wbcie the animal stood be measured, it may 
be know’n. from the proportion they bear to 
each other, in what degioe the sight is im- 
paii ed 

It IS not lawful to offer a sacrifice of any 
animal except a camel, a cow, oi a goat ; for 
It IS not recorded that the Piopbct, or any of 
his companions, ever sacrificed others Buf- 
faloes, however, are lawful as being of the 
species of a cow Every animal of a mixed 
breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 
species with the mother. 

If a Chiistian or any person whose object 
IS the flesh, and not the sacrifice, be a shaier 
with SIX otheis, the sacrifice is not lawdul on 
tho part of any. It is lawful for a person 
who offers a sacrifice either to eat the flesh 
or to bestow it on whomsoever he 'pleases, 
whether iich or poor, and he may also lay it 
up in store. It is most advisable that the 
third part of tho flesh of , a sacrifice be 
bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 
a pari of the sacrifice m payment to the 
butcher. It is abominable to take the wool 
of the victim and sell it before the sacrifice 
be performed, but not aft^r the suciifico In 
the same manner, it is abominable to milk 
tho victim and sell the milk. It is most 
advisable that tho person who offers the 

70 
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duerificc should himself perform it, proTided 
he be well acquainted with the method, but 
if be should not be expert at it. it is then 
advisable that he take the assistance of 
another, and be present at the operation. It 
is abominable to oommit the slaying of the 
victim to a Kitabi (a Jew or Christian). If, 
however, a person order a Kitabi to slay his 
victim, it IS lawful It i.s otherwise where a 
person orders a Magian, or worshipper of fire, 
to slay hiR victim, for this is inadmissible 
(Hamilton's Hidayah^ voL iv. 76.) 

(5) From the foregoing referencos to the 
Qur'an, the Traditions, ‘Abdu M-Haqq, al- 
Baizawi, it will appear that whilst the Mu- 
hammadan sacrifice is (1) Cowmemorafive ^ 
having been instituted in commemoration of 
Abraham's willingness to offer his son ; (2) 
Se/^ Dedicatorti^ as expressed in the Tra- 
ditional sayings of Mohammad ; and (3) 
EueharistiCt according to the verse in the 
Qur'an already quoted, “Haply ye may give 
.thanks"; that the expmtory character of the 

sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 
connected with the institution Moham- 
madanism, true to its anti-Christian character, 
ignores the doctrine that “ without shedding 
of blood there is no remission ** (Lev xvii. 
ll, Heb. ix. 22.) 

(6) At the birth of a child it is incumbent 
upon the Muslim father to sacrifice a goat 
(one for a girl and two for a boy) at the 
ceremony called *Aq\qahy which is celebrated 
on either the 8ev,cntb, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the hair i.s first shaved and its 
weight m silver given to the poor. *Abdu ’l- 
Haqq says *Aq\qah comes from *079, ‘‘ to 
cnt." and refers to cutting the throat of the 
animal. Others refer it to cutting the hair. 
The idea of the sacrifice on this occasion is 
dedicatory and eucharistic. Buraidab says, 
“We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children were born to us, to slay sheep and 
rnb the child's head with the blood ; but 
when Islam came we saciificcd a sheep on 
the seventh day, and shaved the child’s bead 
and rubbed saffron on rt." 

SAD (‘>^). The fourteeDth letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. The title of tbo 
xxxviiith Surah of the Qur’an, which begins 
with the letter. 

$ADAQAH(^>t«),pl.aaefa7{if. From 
$adq, “to be righteous, truthful’’; Hebrew 
pnX A term used in the Qur an for 

Almsgiving,” t.g. Surah 11 2Cf> “ Kind 
speech and pardon are better than alms- 
giving (j^adaqah) followed by annoyance, for 
Ood IS rich and clement.” 

SadaMiu U-Fttr is the alms given on the 
leaser Festival, called the 7 </m U-Ftfry which 
conaistB of half a of wheat, flour, or fruits, 
or one 9 a* of barlt:y. This should be dis- 
tributed to the poor before the prayers of the 
l9BtiTal are said. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 62.) 
(IDU •l-FITR] 
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SA'D IBN ABI WAQQAS (J«.- 
v/Vs. ^). Called also Sa*d ibn 

I MaliK mn Wahb az-Zuhri. He was the 
I seventh person who embraced Islam, and was 
i present with Muhammad in all his battles. 

I He died at *Atiq a.h 36, at the age of 79, 

I and was buried at al-Madinah. 

SA«D IBN MU‘AZ (jU. ^ juu.). 

The chief of the Banu Aus. He emhrac^ 
Islam at al-Madinah after the first pledge at 
*Aqabah. He died of woonds received at the 
battle of the Ditch, a.h. 5. (See Muir's Life 
of MahomeU vol. iii. 2S2.) 

SA‘D IBN ‘UBADAH (ch 
SjLx). One of the Companions, and 

an An sari of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conquest of Makkah. 
Died A.H 15 

SADR or Sadru "s-Sudur. 

The chief judge Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was especially charged with the settle- 
ment of religious grants and the appointment 
of law oCBcers. 

SAD&M [soDOH.] 

as-SAFA (VaJI). a bill near 
Makkab One of the sacied places visited by 
the pilgrims during the Hajj. [pilorimaob.]' 

SAFAR (/-»). lAt. “The void 

month.” The second month of the Muham- 
madan year So called because in it the 
ancient Arabs went forth on tbeir predatory 
expeditions and left their houses {ii/t , 01 ' 
I empty ; or, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred- in the autumn, 
when the leaves of the trees were ,vu/r, or 
“yellow.” (^Qhi^yafiu U-Lughah, tn ioco.) 
[months.] 

§AFF (*-4-), An even row or line 

of things. 

(1) A term need for a row of persons 
standing up for prayers. 

(2) An-i^ffy the title of the Lxith Surah 
of the Qur’an, in the 6tb verse of which the 
word occurs for the close unbroken line of 
an army. 

as-^AFFAT pi. of silfiah, 

“ Ranged in ranks." The title of the xxxvnth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verae of 
which the angels are mentioned as being 
ranged in ranks. 

SAFlYAH (l^). Odc of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Rinanab, the Jewish chief of ^aibar, who 
was cruelly put to death. In after years it 
is said Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged to continue his wife, add re- 
quested that her turn might bo given to 
‘Ayisbah. as sho wished to be one of the 
Prophet’s “ pure wives ” in Paradise. 

9 AFITU ’LLAH ^). LU. 

“ The Chosen of God." A title given in the 
Traditions' to Adam, the father of mankind. 

. {ADAM.] 
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^AFCRA’ The Zipporah 

of tho Bible. The wife of Moses. According 
to Muslim Lexicons, she was tho daughter of 
Shu'aib [mo8£s.] 

SAPWAN IBN UMAIYAH 
A Sahnbi of reputa- 
tion. A native of Makkah. He was slain 
the same day as the Khalifuh *Uflinun. 

SAHABI fern Sahiihlyah. 

" An associate.*’ One of the Companions of , 
Muhammad. The number of persons entitled | 
to this distinction at tho time of Muhammad’s | 
death is .said to liave been 144,000, tho 
number including all persons who had evei 
served as followers of the Prophet, and who 
had actually seen him. The general opinion 
.being that one who embraced Islam, saw the 
Prophet and accompanied him, even for a 
^hort time, is a &ihdbit or ‘‘associate.” 
[ashab.] 

§AHIBU ’N-NISAB 

A legal term for one possessed of a certain 
estate upon which zakdt, or “legal alms,*' 
must be paid. Also for one who has suf- 
ficient means to enable him to offer the sacri- 
fice on the great festival, or to make the 
pilgrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
200 dirhems, or Rve camels, is held to be a 
Sdhibu 'n-NUdbt as regards zakdi. 

SAHIBU ’Z-ZAMAN s^U). 

*■ Lord of the Age.” A title given by the 
Shi‘ah9 to the Imam Mahdi. ( Ghitjdsu 7- 
L\ifj}iaht in loco.) 

SAHIFAH (iMt-), pi. swAu/. .Lit. 

'•A small book or pamphlet." A term gene- 
rally used for. the one hundred portions of 
scripture said to haVe been given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham, although it is 
used in the Qur'an (Surah Ixxxvii. 19) for 
the books of Abi'aham and Mosos : “ This is 
truly written in the books (su/iu/) of old, the 
books (jm/im/) of Abraham and Moses." 
[rnopUETS.] 

SAHIFATU ’L-A‘MAL 
JuUM). The “ Book of Actions,*' 
which is said to be made by the recording 
angels (^Kirdnm H-Kdtibin) of the deeds of 
men,, and kept until the Day of Judgment, 
when the books are opened. See Qur'an : — 

Surah 1. 16 : “ When two (angels) charged 
with taking account- shall take it, one sitting 
on the right hand and another on the left.” 

Surah xvii. 14, 15 : *• And every man’s fate 
have Wo (Cyjd) fastened about his neck ; and 
on tho Day of Resurrection will Wo bring 
forth to him a book, which shall be proffered 
to him wide open : Read thy Book ; There 
ncodeth none but thyself Ip njalio out an 
account against theo thi.s d.ny.'’ [KiiivMU 'l- 
KATIBIN , It E b L U u IX'TK >N . ] 

§AHlHU 'L-BUKlIARl 

The title of the first of the 

ii.utubu 'si^ttuby or “ six cuiiocl* books of i 
Iraditions ’.ijeccivcd by the Sunni-. It was | 
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, compiled Abu ‘Abd ’liah Muhammad ibn 
I' Isma'il al-Bukhiirl, who was born at Bakhft- 
• rah, A.H. 194, and died at Khartangl near 
j Samarkand, A.n. 25G. It contains 9,882 tra- 
I ditions, of which 2,623 are held to be of Un- 
disputed authority. They are arranged into 
160 books and 3,450 chapters, [traditions.] 

.SAHlHU MUSLIM 

The title of the second of the Kulubu 's-SiUah, 
or “ six correct ” books of the traditions re- 
ceived by the Sunnis. It was compiled by 
Abu ’l-H^suin Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj al- 
Qtish,jiiri, who was born' at Naishapur, a.h. 
204, and diect >.ii. 261. The collection con- 
tains 7,275 traditions, of which, it is said, 
4,000 are of undisputed authoiity. The 
books and chapters of the wo^ were not ar- 
ranged by the compiler, but by nis disciples. 
The most celebrated edition of this work is 
that with a -commentary by Muhyiyu 'd-din 
Yahya an-Xawawi, who died a.h. 676. [tra- 
ditions.] , 

SAHM (^). LtL “An arrow 
used for drawing lots.” A term in Muham- 
madan law for a portion of an estate allotted 
to an heir. (Hamilton’s Hiddyahy voL iv. 
p. 487.) 

SAHQR (;^^). The meal which 
is taken before the dawn of day during the 
Ramazan It is called in Persian 7a‘dm-i- 
Saharl In Hindustani, Sahdrgdhi, In Pushto 
Peshmani. [ramazan.] 

SA'IBAH (M^). Anything set 

at liberty, as a slave, or she-camel, and de- 
voted to an idol. Mentioned once in the 
Qur'an, Surah v. 102 : “ God hath not or- 
dained anything on the subject of sdi'ibah, but 
the unbelievers have invented it.” 

SA'ID IBN ZAID ^). 

A Sahabi wbo embraced Islam in his 3 ’outh. 
He was present with Muhammad in all hia 
engagements except at Badr. He is held to 
be one of the *Asharah Mubashsharahy or tep 
patriarchs of tho Muslim faith. Died at 
*Ajiq, A.I1. 51, aged 79. 

SAIFU ’LLAH (iU\ Uk*-). 

Sword of God.”. A title given by Muhammad 
to the celebrated General Khalld ibn al-Walid. 
(i/is/{I-dr,'book xstiv. ch. viii.) 

SAIHUN The river 

Jaxartes. Said to have been one of the rivera 
of Edon. [edbn.] 

SAINTS. In Muhammadan coun- 
tries, reputed saints are very numerous,. 
Very many religious leaders obtain a great 
reputation for sanctity even before their 
deaths, but after death it is usual for'-th^ 
followers of 'any well-known religious teachbf 
to erect a shrino over his grave, ’to light it 
up on Thursdays, and Ijius establish a saintly- 
reputation for their departed guide. 
disreputable persons are thus often reclLdned- 
to have died in the ** bdour of sanctity.!' : At 
Hasau .Uidal in tb^ Pun](ib,.(celebrated 
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the story of LaU Rookh^ thoro Is a shrine i 
eisoted otop a departed cook, who for many 
years lived on his peonlations as keeper of | 
the staging bnngalow. When he died, about ) 
tan years ago, his family ereetod over his re- 
mains a shrine of some pretensions, >vhioh 
even in the present generation is an object 
of devout reverence, but which, in the next, 
will be the scene of reputed miracles. This 
is but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that according to 
the teachings of Islam, the Prophets (am&iyd*) 
were without sin, but there is a tradition, re- 
lated by Anas, which distinctly asserts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sinfulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the three lies told by Abraham. 
(See MUhkdt, book xxiii. oh. xii.) But it is 
very remarkable that, according to this 
9adie, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessncss 
of Christ are admitted doctrines of Islam. 
[jBSnS GHBIST.] 

The terms plr and loa/t are common titles 
for those who, by reputed miracles and an 
ascetic life, have established a reputation for 
sanctity, for whom in Persian the title 6u« 
2 urg is generally used. The titles quih and 
ghaufi are very high orders of sanctity, whilst 
zdhid and *dbid are employed for persons who 
devote their lives to reli^ous contemplation 
and worship 

The $ufi8 use the word sdlikt ** pilgrim ** or 
** traveller,*’ one who has renounced the 
world for tBe **path” of mysticism, whilst 
faqtr is a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the sight of God. ifhatkh 
and niir, used^ for old men, also express a 
degree of reputation in the religious world ; 

(in India) being a title generally con- 
ferred on a convert from Hinduism to Islam. 
Saigid, or ** lord/* is a title always given to 
the descendants of Muhammad, tnir being 
sometimes used for the same. Miyan^ 

master** or ** friend,** is generally used for 
the descendants of celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 

SA^IB *'A flaming fire.’\ 

The special place of torment appointed for’ 
the Sabeans. (See al-BaghawI’s Commentary 
on ike Qur^dn,) It oconrs sixteen times in 
the Qar*&ir (SQrah iv. 11, and -fifteen other 
places), where it does not seem to be applied 
to any special class. 

SfAIYIBAH (^). A legal term 
for a woman who departs from her husband, 
whether throngh divorce gr the death of her 
husband, after the first connection. 

SAIYID A term used for 

the descendants of aMu^mmad from his 
daughter Fitimab ‘All. The word only 

oocurs twice in the QaT’an-**in Surah iil 84, 
where It is used for John Baptist; and in 
SQrah xii. 25, where it stands for the husband 


of ZaliUiah. According io the Mdjtnu % 
Bikdr, p. 151. it means ** lord, king, exalted, 
saint, merciful, meek, husband,** Ao. 

There are two branches of ^iyids— those 
descended from al-9asan and those descended 
from al-Hussin (both the sons of *Ali.) 

These descendants of 
prayed for at every period of the dailv 
prayers [praters], and they are held in all 
Muhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
however poor or degraded their position may 
be 

The term Saiyid is also given as a name to 
persons who are not descended from Muham- 
mad. e,g. Saiyid Shab, Saiyid Amin, Ac., al- 
though it is a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Saiyid, the term 'Bddthdh, Shdh^ 
JIftr, and SAori/, are applied to those de- 
scended from Blbi Fatimah 

The anthor, of the AlMdq-x-Jalall esti- 
mated in his day the descendants of Muham- 
mad to be not leas than 200.000 

SAJDAH viilg eijdah. Lit 

** Prostration ** 

(1) The act of worship In which the per- 
son’s forehead touches the ground ih pros 
tration.* [prater.] 

(2) A»-Sajdah, the titls of cbe xzxnnd 
Surah o! the Qur'an in the 15tb verse of 
which the word occur** ‘They only believe 
in our signs who when they are reminded uf 
them, fall down adoring and celebrate the 
praises of their Lord." 



SAJDATU ’S-SAHW 

** The prostrations of forgetfumesa.’* Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetful- 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, ** When any of yod stand up for praysr, 
and the devil comes to you and oasts doubt 
and perplexity into yonr mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak*aha you have re- 
cited,* then prostrate yourself twice. 

' SAJDATU »SH.SHUB3t 
/M). “A prostration of thanks- 
giving.” When a Muslim has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, ** Holiness to Godl and Praise be to 
God. There is no deity but God I God is 
most Great 1” (Rflddu U^Muktdr, vol i. 

p. 816.) 

SAJJlDAH (SjV*). The small 
carpet, mat, or cloth, on which the Muslim 
prays, [jai-rauaz, iutsalla.] 

^AOTR (yfib-). The jinn or devil 

who is said to have obtained possession t of 
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Solomon’s magic ring, and to have personated Sn3niti, in his history of the Temple of Jerit- 
the King for forty days, when SaMr salem (Reynolds’ edition, p. 44), gives the fol- 

away and threw the ring into the sea, whore lowing traditional account of the glorious 
it was awallowe^ by a fish, which was after* Sa^rah. 

wards caught and brought to Solomon, who “ We are ihformed by Ibn al-Man^fir that 
by this means recovered his kingdom. the Rock of the Baitu ’l-Muqaddas, in the 

days of Solomon, was of the height of twelve 
A8-S AKKRA H “The thonsand cubits; each cubit at that time 

Rock.” The sacred rock at Jerusalem on being the full cubit, viz. one modern cubit, 

which the Temple was erected, and on which one span and one hand-breadth. Upon it 

now stands the Qubbatu V-*SiaHraA, the also was a chapel, formed of aloes (or sandal) 

“ Dome of the Rock,” known to English wood, in height twelve miles (sic) ; also above 

readers as the Mosque of ‘Umar. This rock this was a network of gold, between two 

IS said to have come from Paradise, and to eyelet-beads of pearl and ruby, netted by 

be the foundation-stone of the world, to the women of Balka in the night, which net 

have been the place of prayer of all prophets, was to serve for three days ; also the people 

and, next to the Kabbah, the most sacred of Emmaus were under the shadow of the 

spot in the urn verse. Imam Jalalu*d-din chapel 'when the sun rose and the people of 
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Baitu *r-Rahmah when ft set, and even others miles, and the space between it and heavcm 

of the valley} were under its shadow ; also was no more than twelve xniles. All this 

upon it was a jacinth (or ruby), which shone remained in the same state until Greece (or 

in the night like the ^ht of the son ; but Rome) obtained the mastery over it, subse* 

when the Tight began to dawn its brilHanoy quent to its devastation by Nebuchadnezzar, 

was obscured ; nor did all these cease until But when the Greeks obtained possession of 

Nebuchadnezzar laid all waste, and seized it, they said, “Let ub build thereupon a 

whatever he fonod there, and carried it into bidlding far excelling that which was there 

Greece. before,” Therefore, they built upon it a 

“ i^y a tradition we learn that the building aa broad at the, base as it was 

Siildinib of Baitu ’l-Muqaddas was raised high in the sky, and gilded it with gold, 

.aloft liitu the* skv. to the height of twelve and silyered it with silver. Then, entering 
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therein, thcjf begnn to prnctise tbeii* associ- 
ating Paganinm, upon which it turned upside- 
down over them, ao that not one of them 
came out. 

** Therefore, when the Grecian (kipg) saw 
thjp, he summoned the Patriarch and his 
mmistera (deacons), and the chiefs of Greece, 
and said, * What think yh ? ’ who replied* 

* We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore will not 
receive us favourably.' Hereupon he com- 
manHed a second temple to be built, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
having finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they bad entered the 
first. But it happened to them as it had 
happened to the first ; when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon them. Now 
their king w'bs "not with them. Therefore, 
when he saw this, ho assembled them a third 
time, and said unto them, * What think ye ? ' 
who said, *We think that our Lord is not 
well plea&od with us, becanse we have not 
offered unto him abundantly ; therefore he 
has destroyed what we have done, therefore 
we should greatly wish to build a third.* 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they nad canned it to the greatest possible 
height, which having done, be assembled the 
Christians, and said unto them, * Do ye 
observe any defect ? * who said, * None, 
except that we must surround it with crosses 
of gold and silver.’ Then all the people 
entered it, to read and cite (sacred things). 
Having bathed and perfumed tbep;isclves, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their associating Paganism, as the others had 
done before them ; whereupon down fell the 
third building upon them. Hereupon the 
king again summoned them together, and 
asked their counsel about what he should do. 
But their dread was very great ; and whilst 
they ^%eie deliberating, there came up to 
them a very old man, in a white robe and a 
black turban; bis back was bent double and 
he was leaning upon a staff. So he said, 

* 0 Christian people, listen to me I listen to 

me I for 1 am the oldest of any of you in 
years, and have now come forth from among 
the retii'ed votaries of religion, in order to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accursed, and all holi- 
ness bath departed from it, and bath been 
tra^ferred to this toother) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Resurrection. I 
will show you the spot, but you ill never 
see me after this day, for ever. 'Do, there- 
fore, with a good will that which I shall tell 
you.' Thus be cheated them, .and augmented 
their accursed state, and commanded them 
to cut up the rock, and to build with its 
stones upon the place which he commended 
them. ' 

So whilst he was talking with them he 
became concealed; and they saw him no 
iiiore. Thereupon ^hey increased in their 
inndclity, and said, 'This is the Great 
Word. Then they demolished the ^losqucs, 
and carried away the columns and the stones, 


ond all the rest, and built •therewith the 
Church of the ResuiTection, and the church 
which is ill the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
tlu<; cursed old man commanded theia,i 
' ^Yllcn yo have finis heel their building upon 
this place, then take that place whose ownore 
are accursed, and whence all holiness hath 
departed, to he a common sewer to receive 
your dung.' By this they gratified their 
Lord. Also they did this, as follows : At 
certain seasons, all the 'filth and excrement 
was sent I'n vessels from Constantinople, and 
w’as at a certain time all thrown upon tlio 
Rock, until God awoke our Prophet Mu- 
hammad (the peace and blessing of God bo 
with him !), and brought him by night there- 
unto ; which he did on account of its peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of Its super-excellence. We leain, also, that 
God, on the Day of Judgment, will change 
tho Sakhrah into white coral, eulargiug it to 
extend over heaven and earth. Then shall 
men go from that Rock to heaven or bell, 
according to that great word, ‘ There shall 
be a time when this earth shall change into 
another earth, and the heaven shall turn 
white; the soil shall be of silver; no pol- 
lution shall over dwell thereon.* Now from 
'A'lsh (may the satisfying favour of God rest 
upon him H, I .said, ' 0 apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an- 
other eai'th, and this sky shall change, where 
shall men bo on that day?' He replied, 

* Upon the bridge as-Sirut.’ Again, a certain 
divine says, * that in the Law, God says to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, “ Thou art my 
seat ; thou ait near to me ; from thy founda- 
tion have I raised up the heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I stretched forth tho 
earth, and all the distant inaccessible moun- 
tains are beneath thee. Who dies within 
thee IS as if he died within tho world of 
heaven, and who dies around thee is as if he 
died within thee. Days and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, until I send down upon 
thoc a Light of Heaven, which sbull obliterate 
all the (traces) of the infidels of the sons of 
Adam, and all their footsteps. Also I will 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels am) 
prophets ; and I will wash thee until 1 lenvo 
thee like milk ; and I will fix upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above the thick-gathering 
clouds of earth, and also a hedge of light. 
By my hand will I insure to thee thy support 
and thy virtue; upon thee will 1 cause to 
descend my spirits {ind my angels, to w'orship 
within thcc ; nor shall any ono of tho sons of 
Adam enter within thee until tho Day of 
Judgment. And whosoever shall look upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, ' Blessed be 
the face of him who devoutly x.orships and 
adore.s in thee ! ' Upon thee will I place walls 
of light and a hedge .of thick clouds — five 
walls of ruby and pearl.'”' Also from tho 
Book of P&alms, ' Great and glorious art 
thou, thou thresbing-fioor ! Unto thee shall 
be the general assemblage : from thee shall 
all men rise from deatL’ Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to ‘the Rock ofi 
the Holy Abode, ' Who loveth thee, him wjl| 
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1 love ; who loretb tboe, lovetb me ; who 
.hateth thee, him will I bate. From year to 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will I forget 
thee until I forget my eyes. Wboeo prayetti 
writhin thee two rak^ahs, him will I cause to 
cast off all his sins, and to be as guiltless as 
1 brought him from his mother’s womb, unless 
he return to his sins, beginning them afresh.* 
This is also a tradition of old standing : * I 
solemnly engage and promise to ereryone 
who dwells therein, that all the days of his 
life the bread of corn and ohve-oil never 
shall fail him ; nor shall the days and the 
nights fail to bring that time, when, out of 
the supremacy of my bounty, I will cause to 
descend upon tboe the assemblage of man for 
judgment — the whole company of risen mor- 
tals.’ There is a tradition that ‘ Muqatil Ibn 
Snlaiman came to this Temple to pray, and 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rock ; 
and we had assembled there in great numbers ; 
he was reading and we were listening. Then 
camo forward *Ali Ibn ol-Badawi, stamping 
terribly with his slippers upon the pavement. 
This greatly afflicted him, and he said to 
those around him, “ Make an opening for me.** 
Then the people opened on each side, and ho 
made a threatening motion with his hand to 
warn him and prevent this stamping, saying, 

** Tread more gently ! That place at which 
Muqatil is” — pointing with his hand — and 
on which thou art stamping, is the very place 
redolent of Heaven's breezes ; and there is not 
a spot all around it — not a spot within its 
precincts a band’s-breadth square — wfierein 
some commissioned prophet, some near angel, 
hath not prayed." ’ Now from the mother of 
^Abdu 'llab, daughter of ^alid, from her 
mother, * the moment is surely fixed, when I 
the I(g*bah shall be led as a bride to the 
Sakhrah. and shall hang upon her all her 
pilgrimage merits, and become her turban.’ 
Also it is said that the ^akhrah is the middle 
of the Mosque ; it is cut off from every 
touching substance on all sides. No one 
supports it but He who supports and holds 
up the sky ; so that nothing falls thence but 
by His good permission ; ako upon the upper 
part of the west side stood the Prophet (the 
blessing and peace of Qod be with him !) on 
the night when he rode al-Buraq. This side 
began to shake about, from veneration of 
him , and upon the other side are the marks 
of the angels' fingers, who held it up when it 
shook ; beneath it is a deep hole cut out on 
each side, over which is the gate opened to 
men for prayer and devotion. * I resolved,’ 
says a ceilain authoi, * one day to enter it, 
in great fear lest it should fall upon me, on 
account of the sins I had contracted , then, 
however, I lubkod, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom quite free 
from sin Then I began to reflect upon 
entering. Then I said, “ Perhaps they entered 
very slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
in a huiTy ; a little delay may facilitate the 
matter." So I made up my mind to enter; 
and entering, I saw the Wonder of Wonders, 
the Rock suppoi-ted in its position or course 


on every side ; for I saw' it separated from 
the earth, so that no point of the earth 
touched it. Some of the sides were separated 
by a wider interval than others ; also, the 
mark of the glorious Foot is at present in a 
stone divided from the Rock, right over 
j against it, on the other side, west of the 
I Qiblah ; it is upon a pillar. Also the Rock 
IS now almost abutting upuu the side of the 
crypt, only divided from it by that spare 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt, 
on the side of the Qiblah This gate, also, is 
disjointed fiom the base of the Qiblah; it is 
between the two Below the gate of the crypt 
IS a stone staircase, whereby one may descend 
. into the crypt. In the midst of this crypt is 
a dark-brown leather carpet, upon which 
, pilgrims stand w'ben they visit the foundation 
. of the Rock ; it is upon the eastern side. 

« There are also columns of marble abutting 
on the lower side upon the path of the rows 
of trees upon the side of the Qiblah, and on 
the other \ side foiming buttresses to the ( 
extremity of the Rock . these are to hinder 
. it from shaking on the. side of the Qiblah 
There are buildings besides these. There is 
a building in the Chapel of the Rock. Be- 
neath the chapel, the spot marked hy the 
angels’ fingers is in the Rock, on the western 
side, divided from the print of the glorious 
Foot above-mentioned, very near to it, over 
against the western gate, at the end.' ’* {Htst. 
JerusctleniftlTom the Arabic MS. of Jalalu 'd- 
din as-Suyuti, Reynolds’ ed. 1835.) 

Dr Robinson {Bihhcat Researches, vol. i 
p. 207) says the followers of Muhammad 
under 'Umar took possession of the Holy 
City A.i) fiBG, and the Oalifah determined 
to erect a mosijue upon the site of the Jewish 
Temple. An account of this undertaking, as 
given by Muslim histo’ ians, will be found in 
the article on jerpsalem. The historians 
of the cnisadcs all speak of this great 
Sakhrah as the Te tnphim Domint, a.nd describo 
its form and the rock within it. (iri/f. Tyi., 
8, 2, ib, 12, 7. Jne de VitnnCy c. fi2.) 

Lieut E. R Conder, R.E., remarks that 
the Dome of the Rock belongato that obsenre 
period of Saracenic art, when the Arabs had 
not yet created an architectural style of 
their own, and when thev were in the habit of 
employing Byzantine architects to build their 
mosques. The Dome oi the Rock, Lieut. Con-' 
der says, is not a mosque, ns it is sometimes 
wrongly called, but a “ station " in the outer 
court of the Masjidn '1-Aqsu. 

We are indebted to this writer for the fol- 
lowing account of the gradual growth of the 
present building {Ttfnt Work in Palestine, 
vol. 11 . p. 320) : — 

" In A D 831 the Caliph El Mamfin restored 
tfie Dome of the Rock, and, if I am correct, 
enclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it its 
present appearance" The beams in the roof 
of the arcade bear, as above-stated, the date 
013 A.D. , a well-caivod wooden coniice, 
hidden by the present ceiling, muet then 
have been visible bonoarh them. 

'* In lOlG A.D. the building was partly 
dcstl 0 ^cd hv earthquake. To this date 
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belong reatorations of the original mosalea 
in the dome, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The present wood-work of the cupola was 
erected by Husein, son of the Sultnn Hnkem, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.d. 

** The place next fell into the hands of 
the Crusaders, who christened it Templum 
Domini, Tiud established in 1112 a.d. a chapter 
of Canons. 

'*The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and covered with marble slabs, 
an altar being erected on it. The works wero 
carried on from 1115 a.d. to 1136 a.d. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altars 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them — abominations to the Moslem, yet still 
preserved within the precincts. The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain. The exterior of the same wall is 
surmounted by a parapet, with dvarf pillars 
and arches, which is first mentioned by John 
of Wurtzburg, but must bo ns old ns the 
round arches of the windows below The 
Crusaders would seem to have filled up the 
parapet arches, and to have ornamented 
the whole with glass mosaic, as at Bethle- 
hem. 

**In 1187 A.D. Snladin won the city, toic 
up the altar, and once more exposed tbo 
bare rock, covered up the frescoes with 
marble slabs, and restored and regilded the 
dome, as evidenced by an inscription in it 
dating 1189 a.d. 

** In 1318 A.D. the le,nd outside and tho 
gilding within were restored by Nakr ed Dm, 
as evidenced by an innenption. 

**In 1520 A.D. the Sultan Soliman cased 
the bases and upper blocks of the columns 
with marble. The wooden cornice, attached 
to the beam between the pillars, seems to be 
of this period, and the slightly-pointed marble 
casing of the arches under the dome is pro- 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1528 a.d. The whole exterior 
wga at this time covered with KishAni tiles, 
attached by copper hooks, as evidenced by 
inscriptions dated 15G1 a.d. The doors were 
restored in 1564 a.d, as also shown by in- 
scriptions. 

**The date of the beautiful wooden coiling 
of the cloisters is not known, but it partly 
covers the Gufle inscription, and this datG.s 
72 A.H. (688 A.D.), and it hides the wooden 
comice, dating probably 913 a.d Tho ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli- 
man. 

“ In 1830 A.D. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1873-75 A.D. the late Abdu '1 Aziz, repaired 
the Dome, and the latter period was one 
specially valuable for those who wished to 
study the history of tho place. 

Such is a plain statement of tho gradual 
growth of the building. Tho dates of tho 
various inscriptions on tho walls fully agree 
with the circumstantial accounts of tho 
Arab writers who describe the Dome of the 
Rock.” [JERUSALEM.] 


SAKINAH (JLuiL.). A word 

which occurs in the Qur'an live times. (1) 
For that which was in the Ark of the Covenant^ 
Surah ii. 249 : " The sign of his (Saul’s) 
I kingdom is that there shall como to you the 
. Ark (Tabut) with the sakinah in it from your 
! Lord, and the relics that the family of Moses 
, and the family of Aaron left, and the angola 
bear it.” With reference to this verse, al- 
Baizawi, the great Muslim commentator^ 
says : “Tho ark here mentioned is the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabic 
Taurat, namely, Tbia/i, or Law), which was 
mode of box-wood and gilded over with gold, 
and was three cubits long and two wide, and 
in it was ‘ tho sakinah from your Lord ’ Tho 
meaning of which is, that with the Ark there 
was tianqmUity and peace, namely, tho 
Tam at (Books of Moses), becau.se when 
Moses went forth to wai he Always took the 
Ark with him, which gave repose to the 
j heaits of the children of Israel But some 
say that w’lthin that Ark there was an idol 
made either of omeiald oi sapphire, with the 
head and tail of a cat, and with two wings ; 
and that this creature made a noise when 
the Ark was carried forth to w'ar. But others 
say that the Ark contained images of tho 
prophets, from Adam to Moses. Othere 
assert that the meaning of sakinah is * know- 
ledge and sincerity.' Others, that the Ark 
contained tho tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron's turban.*' {Tajsiui 7- 
Baxzdwi, Fleischei's ed , vol. ii. p. 128.) 

(2) It is also used in the Qur'an for help 
and confidence or grace. Surah xlviii 26 : 

When those who misbelieved put in their 
hearts pique — the pique of ignorknee— and 
God sent down His Sakinah upon His Apostle 
and upon the believers, and obliged them to 
keep to tho word of piety” Al-Baizawi 
says that in this veise tho word sakinah 
means the tranquillity and repose of soul, 
which is the meaning given in nil Arabic dic- 
tionaries. 

The word ocems in three other places in 
a similar sense - — 

Surah ix. 26 : ‘‘God sent down His Sakinah 
upon His Apostle and upon the believers, 
and sent down armies which ye could not see, 
and punished those who did not believe.” 

Surah ix. 40 ; “ (iod .sent down His Sakinah 
upon him, and aided him with ho.sts.'’ 

Surah zl\iii. 2 "It is He who sent down 
the sakinah into the hearts of believers, that 
they might have faith added to faith.” 

None of tho Muslim commentators seem to 
understand that the Aiabic Sakinah is 

identical with the Hebrew Shechinah^ 

a toim which, although not found in the 
Bible, has been u.scd by the later Jews, and 
boi rowed by tho Chri.stians from them, to 
oxpie.ss the vi.sibie Majesty of tho Divine 
Pi csencc, especially when irstinr; or dwell intj 
between the Cberubin on tho Morey Scat 
m the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon. Robbinical writois identify tbo 
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Shechmah vith tho Holy Spirit, and somo 
Christian writers have thought that the thrce- 
tfold expression for the Deity — tho Lord, tho 
Word of tho Lord, and the Shechmah — indi- 
cates tho knowledge of a trinity of persons 
in the God-hend, 

For the Talmudic views regarding the 
Shechmah ^ tho English reader can lefer to 
l)r. Hershon's Talmudic i!/iscc/fa»y (Ti ubnor 
ii Co., London). 

SALAF (UdL.;. (1) Ancestors; men 

of repute for piety and faith in past generations. 

(2) Money lent without interest, [salam.] 

SAL AM (^). A contract invol- 
ving an immediate payment of the price, and 
admitting a delay in the delivery of tho arti- 
cles purchased. The word used in the Hudis 
is generally salaf. In a sale of this kind, the 
seller is called musallam ilai-hi , the pur- 
chaser, rabbu 's-sn/am, and the goods pur- 
chased, musaUam-fi-hi . (Kitabu*t-Tu^rl/dt ) 

as-SALAM ((& 11). “ The 

Peace(ful) one. (1) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs once 
in tho Qur’an, Surah lix. 20 : “ He is God, 
than whom there is no other . the Peace- 
ful.” Al-Baizawi explains tho word as “He 
who is free from all loss or barm *' 

(2) As-Saldmu ^alaukum r^<). 

The peace be on you,” tho common saluta- 
tion amongst Muslims, [salutation]. 

A8- SALAT (fiyUl , in construction 
frequently spelled 5^), tdI. salawat. 

The term used in the Qur'u, as well as 
amongst all Muslims in every part of the 
■world, for the liturgical form of prayer, 
■which 19 recited (ivo times a day, an account 
of which i.s given in the article dn prayer. 
Its equivalent in Persian and Urdu is namdz^ 
which has been corrupted into nmuz by the 
Afghans The word occurs with this mean- 
ing in the Qur'an, Surah li. 239: “Observe 
the grayer."?,” and m very many other places. It 
has also the meaning of piayer or supplication 
in its general sense, e.g. Siirah ix. 104 : “ Pray 
for them, of a truth thy prayers shall assure 
their minds.” Also bfessing^e.g. Surah xxXiii. 
5t> ■ “ Verily God and His Angels b/ess (not 
“pray for.” as rendered by Palmer) tho Pro- 
phet.” (See Lane’.s Dictionary, in hco.) 

The word ^aldt occurs with various com- 
binations used to express different periods, 
ajid also special occasions of prayer. # 

The five stated liturgical prayers which 
are held to be of divine institution : — 

(1) $atdtu 'l-7.uhr, the meridian prayer. 

(2) Saldtu V-‘As/, the afternoon piaycr. 

(3) Saldtu 'l-Maghnb, the sunset prayer. 

• ?4i) Saldtu 7-‘/s^a’, the night prayer. 

{5} Saldtu l-Fajvy the prayer at dawn. 

^bs. Tho Imidday prayer is reckoned the 
fftat in order.) 

jHso for the three voluntary daily litur- 
glddl prayers : — 

(^Sc ilatu H-I$hrdq, when the sun has well 
risen* 


(2) Saldtu 7-Zukd, about 11 a.m. 

(3) Safdlu 'l-Taha)jnil, after midnight. 

Lituigical prayers said on special occa- 
sions ai o given below [prayer.] 

SALATU ’L-HAJAH tSu). 

“Piayci of necessity.” Fom rak‘ab prayers, 
oi, according to some, tweh'c lak-abs recited 
after the night prayer in times of necessity, 
or trouble. (Raddu 'l-Muhtar, vol. » p. 719.) 

SALATU ’L-‘1DAIN 

“ Players of tho two festivals" Tho two 
rak ah pi avers recited on the two Muham- 
madan festivals, the ‘Idu ’l-Fitr and the 
‘Idu ’l-Azha. 

SALATU ’L.lSTIIvHARAH (SU 
£jUsJu-)5\). Lit. “ Prayer for conciliat- 
ing favour” Tivn rak‘abs recited for suc- 
cess m an undei taking Jiibii relates that 
Muhammad taught him Istikhdrah, and that 
after reciting two rak'ahs he should thus siip- 
plicate God : “ 0 God, I seek Thy good help 
in Thy gicat wisdom I pray for abihty to 
act through Thy power. I astf this thing of 
thy goodness Thou knowest, but I know 
not. Thou ait powerful, but I am not. Thou 
art knower of soriets 0 God, if Thou 
knowest that the matter which I am about 
to undertake is good for my religion, for my 
life, for my futuic, then make it easy, and 
pro-spci me in it But if it la bad for my 
religion, my life, and my future, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is good,’* 
(^Mishkdt, book iv. 40.) 

SALATU T - ISTISQA* (lU 
o la — from saqijy “ Watering.*’ 
Two rak‘ah players recited in the time of 
dearth. 

SALATU ’L - JINAZAH (S5u 
i,. ^ \ \). The funeral service. 

[burial or TUE DEAD, JINAZAJI.J 

SALATU *L-JUM‘AH iU). 

Zif. “ The piaM'i of assembly.” Tho Friday 
Prayer. It consists of two rak'ahs recited 
at the time of zuhi , or midday prayer on 
Friday [Friday, kiiotbah ] 

SALATU 'L-IvHAUF (^,^1 SSu). 

The ‘-Players of Fear.” Two rak'ahs of 
prayers lecitcd fiist by one regiment and 
then by another in time of war, when the 
usual pi ay CIS cminot be recited for fear of 
the enemy. These prayerg arc founded upoir 
an injunction in the Qui’iin, Surah iv. 102; 
“ And when yc go to war in tho land, it shalt 
be no sin for you to curtail your prayers, if yo 
fear that the enemy come upon you.” This vas 
also the Talmudic law (Tr. Berachoth iv. 4); 
“ He that goeth in a dangerous place may 
pray a short prayer.” 

gALATU ’L-SPUSUF (ISL— 
Prayers said' at as ecli{ne 

of the moon, consisting of rak'ahs oC 
prayer (Jdishlcdty book \y. eh* U) 

'7i 
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9ALlTn 'loEUSVF flu). 

Prayen at an eclipse of the bud, oonsiating 
of two rak'ahs of prayer. (JUisAJkdit book It. 
ob.lL) 

SALATU ’L-MABI? SSu). 

" Ptayer of the sick.” ^en a person is 
too sick to stand np in the ubdeI prayers, he 
la allowed to recite them either in a reclining 
or sitting posture, provided he performs the 
nsnal ahlntionB^ It is ruled that he shall in 
suoh a ease make the prostrations, &o., men- 
tally. (Baddu H-Mubtar^ vol. i. p. 891.) 

9ALATU ’L-WITE a«). 

The Witr prayers. The word witr means 
either a unit, or an odd number, and is used 
for either a single or odd number of rak*ah 
prayers recited after the evening prayer 
(iftsibbaf, book iv. ch. zuvi.) 

There is considerable controversy amongst 
the learned deetors as to whether it is /arz, 
MMjihi or aufmah^ but it is generally held to 
be tannoA, i.e. founded on the example of the 
Pfophet, but with no divine command. 
Amongst the l^anafi sect, it is also known as 
Qfumtu 'UWitr^ but the Shafl^is recite the 
Qfomt separately. 

9ALlTn ’B-BAQBl'IB (0L« 
**A prajer for things de- 
sired.” Two rak^ah pra^rers recited by one 
who desires some object in this world. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox, it is forbidden in 
Isllm. {Baddu rol. i. p. 717.^ It 

is recited by some persons in the first week 
of the mon& Rajab. 

^ALATU ’S-SAFAB (yUl lU). 

■* Prayers of traveL” A shortened recital of 
prajrer allowed to travellers. It is founded 
on a tradition by Ya*la ibn Umaiyah, who 
Bays, "I said to ‘Umar, 'God hath said, 

^^en ye go to war in the land, it shall be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayers if ye 
fear that the infidels may attack you ” ; but ' 
BOW verily we are safe in this journey, and 
yet we shorten our prayers.' 'Umar replied, 

* 1 also wondered at the thing that astonished 
you; but the Prophet said, God hath done 
you a kindness in ourtailiiig your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn 'Umar says, *I tra- 
v^ed with the Prophet, and he did not say 
mm than two rak'ahs of prayer, and Abu 
Bakr and *Umar and 'Usman did the same.' 
Dm ' Abb&s says, ' The Prophet used to say 
on a journey the noon and ^afternoon prayer 
together, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together.' ” {Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xliL) 

^e established prayers for a traveller arc, ^ 
therefore, two rak'ahs instead of the four /art ' 
rak'ahs at the noon and afternoon and even- 
ing prayers, and the usual two /arf at the 
morning and the usual three /ar? at the sun- 
set prayers; all voluntary prayers bemg 
omitted. {Baddu H-Mubtar^ voL i. p. 821.) 

SALiTD ’T-TAElWly (SSL- 
“ Prayer of reet." So caJled 
because of the pause or rest made for ejaou* 


SALIH 

lotions between every four rak'ahs. ('A5dti 
V-Haqq,) 

Twenty rak'ah prayers recited after the night 
prayer during the month of Rama^in. They 
are often followed with recitations known as 
likn [zikb], abd form an exciting servico- of 
devotion. 'The Imam recites the Tardwih 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Abu Hurairah says : " The Prophet used 
to enoourage people to eay night prayers in 
Ramaz&n without ordering them positively, 
and would say, * He who stands up in prayer 
at night, for the purpose of obiainmg reward,. 
will have all his sins pardoned ' ; then the 
Prophet died, leaving the prayers of Ramadan 
in this way." It is said 'Umar instituted the 
present oustom of reciting the twenty rak'ahs." 
{Muhkat, book iv. ch. xxxviiL) [bamazan.] 

9ALATU *T.TASBIH 

" Pnyer of praise." A form of prayer 
founded on the following tradition relate*! by 
Ibn 'Abbas, who says : — . 

" Verily the Prophet said to my fatn- . ‘ O' 
* Abb&s I 0 my uncle 1 shall I not give u you, 
shall I not present unto yoU, shall I not in- 
form yon of a thing which covers acta of sin ? 
When you perform it, God will forgive your 
sine, your former sins, and your latter sins, 
and those sins which you did unknowingly, 
and those which you did knowingly, yonr 
great sins, and your small sins, your disclosed 
sins and your eonoealAd sins? It is this, 
namely, that you reoUe four rak'ahs of 
pr^er, and in eaoh rak'ah recite the Fdtibatu 
%Kitdb (i.e. the Introductory chapter of 
the Qur'ftn), and some other Surah of 
the Qur'dn; and when you have recited 
these portions of the Qur’an in the position 
of Qiyftm, then say, " Holiness to God I " (5u6- 
Adna7/dAt), ahd" Praise be to God 1" {Wa 
U-Hamdu li-lldh\)^ and "There is no aeity 
but God 1 " ( Wa Id Ildba illd huwa\ and " God 
is most great I" (Wa Hldhu Akhar\ fifteen 
times. Then porform a rnku' and recite it 
ten times; then raise up your head and 
say it ten times, then make the sajdah and 
say it ten times ; then raise your head and say 
it ten times ; then make another sajdah, and 
say it ten times, then raise yonr head again 
and say it ten times ; altogether seventy-five 
times in every rak'ah ; and do this in each of 
the rak'ah. U you are able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, but if not, 
do it once every Friday, and if not each week, 
then say it once a month, and if .not once a 
month, then say it once a year, and if not once 
a year, then do it once in your lifetime.*” 
{Miahkdt^ book iv. ch. xli.) 

The foregoing is a striking illustration of 
the mechanical character of the Muslim reli- 
gion as regards its system devotion 

[ZIKB.] 

SALE, The Law of. [bai*.] 
l^ALlB *'A crucifix; a 

croes.” [CBOBB.] 

9 ALIH A prophet men- 

tioned in the Qur’&n (SQrah vii. 71), who was 
sent to the tribes 'Ad and gamfid. Al- 
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BAio&wi Bays he was the aon of *Ubaid, the 
aoD of Aaaf, tho rod of M&sih, the aon of 
*Ubaid, tho sod of Hflzir, tho son of Samud. 
Bochart thinks ho must bo the Pileg of 
Gonesis xi 16. D'Herbolot makes him the 
Salab of Ooncsis xi. 13 

. Tho following iR tho account of him In the 
Qur’an, with the commontators' remarkH m 
italics (soo Lnilo's Selections 2nd od , by Mi 
Slanloy Lnno Poolo)- — 

‘•And We />ent unto the tnhe of Thamood 
their brother Salih Ho said, O my pooplu, 
worship Qod Yo h^ivo no othor deity than 
Him A mirpculous pi oof of my veracity hath 
come unto you from your Lord, this sho- 
camel of God being a sign unto you. r//« 
had caused her, at their demand, to come forth 
^rom the heart of a rock ] Thoroforo lot her 
foed in God’s oarth, and do her no harm, lest 
a painful punishment seize you And lomcm* 
ber how He hath appointed you vicegerents 
in the earth after [the tribe of] 'A"d, and 
given you a habitation in tho oarth ye 
make yourselvoR, on its plains, pavilions 
' wherein ye dwell in summer, and cut the moun- 
tains into houses wherein ye dwell in winter 
Remember then tho benefits of God, and do 
not evil in tho earth, acting conuptly —Tho 
chiefs who were elated with pride, among bis 
people, said unto those who were esteciijed 
weak, namely, to those w’ho hud believed 
among them. Do yo know that Silhh hath been 
sont unto thn ? .\nd they hnmatiurig the sbe- 
camel (Kuddr [the son of Sahf] doing so by 
their order ana slaying hct with the swoid) , 
and they impiously transgicssi-d tho com- 
mand of their Lord, and said, 0 S.ilih, hung 
upon us that punishment with which thou 
threat eneat us fhi iilUna her, if thou be [one] 
of the apostles And the violent convulsion 
(a great earthgiiake, and a cry Jrom hiaven) 
ASBBiIod thorn, and in tho morning they wore 
in thoii dwolhngR prostruto and dead So ho 
turned away from them, and Raid, O my 
people, I bavo brought unto you tho messago 
of my Lord and gi>L‘n you faithful coutirtel , 
but yo lo\od iiut faithful coun«cllun " 
(Surah vii. 7177) 

SAUK (ctUL.). Lit. "A tia- 

Toiler*' A term used by tho mystic.s foj a 
dovoleo, or ono who has started on the hea- 
venly journey. [bl’FI ] 

SALSABIL Lit "TLe 

aoftly flowing. A fountain in Pnrndiso, 
mentioned in tho Qur'an in Suiah Ixzvi. It), 
nnd from which tho MurIiidh m hcA\on aio 
said to drink “A spring therein named 
SatsaOil, and Ihcro shall go lound about 
them immorl.'B boys.” 

SALUTATIONS. Anibic as-saldni 
“ peace.” Taslim^i^^)^), Hi-b. 
shulom, {ho act of gning tlio pi.'iyei 

of peace ; pi. tuslimat Tho duty of giving 
and lotuiiiiug u salulatiou is founded on ox- 
press iuj unctions in tho Qur'an 

Suiah xxiv. G1 “When entei bouses, 


then greet eaeh other with a salutation from 
God, the Blessed and .the Good.” 

Sflrah iv. 88 : “ When ye are saluted with 
a salutation, salute ye with a better than It, 
or return the same salytation.” 

‘Ali says that Muhamndad established it as 
an incumbent duty that one Muslim should 
salute' auotber f^iTBAU.] The ordinary 
salutations of tho Muslim is as-Saldmu ‘a/ac- 
kum,* I e “ The peace be on you.” And tho 
usual reply is ‘^IVa 'alai-kum as-saldm" i,e. 

“ And on you also be tho peace.” 

The supposed origin of this Raluiation Is 
given ID a tradition by Abu Ilurairab, who 
relates that tho Prophet said — 

“ God created Adam in his own likeness, 
and his stature was sixty cubits ; and God 
said to Adam, 'Go and nalute that party of 
angels who aio sitting down, and listen 
to their answer, for veiily it shall bo the 
salutation and reply for you and your chil- 
dren.’ Adam then went and said to the 
angeln, ' as-Saldmu 'alat-kum,' i e * The peace 
be on you,’ and the angels replied, * as- 
Snidmu 'atnika uvi rahmatu 'lldht* is. ‘The 
peace bo on thoo, and the mercy of God ' " 
This form is now usually given in reply 
by devout persorirt {Sahihu H-Bukhdri, 
p 919) 

Muhammad instrnctod Ins people as follows 
u'garding tho use of tho Halutulion. — 

“ The pel son tiding must salute oue on 
foot, and ho who is walking must saluto those 
who are sitting, and the small must salute’ 
the larger, and tho person of higher degree] 
tho lower It is therefoie a religious duty* 
f(.i tho perBon of high dpgroo, when meot-^ 
ing one of a luwoi degree , the giving of the 
Salam being rogaidod as a bonodiction. Kor," 
Hays Muhammad, “ tho nearest people to God 
iiro those who salute fir.st. When a parly is 
pasHing, it IS Hufliciont if one of them give the 
Halutulion and, lu hku manner, it is sufficient 
if one of tho party loturn it of those eittiug 
do>vn ” 

Tho Jews in tho timo of Muhammad seem 
to have made tho salutation a subject of au- 
itoyanci) to Muhammad , fur it is related when 
they wont to tho Prophot they used to say, 
“ .1 '.-vnw/nw ‘alai-kaf “On you bo poisou.” 
To which tho Prophet always replied, “ Wa 
‘«/ai ta," " And on you ” 

ITsuuiah ibii Zaid says “Tho Prophet 
oiico pnsHcd a luixod assembly of Muslim 
polythoist‘<, idolaters, and Jowb, aud ho gave 
the Hiilutation, hut ho meaut it only for the 
Mublinis ” 

Jarii relates that on one occasion the Pro- 
phet met n party of women, and gave them 
the salutation Bui this is contrary to tho 
usual pi.icUco of Muliammadans , and *Abdu 
'I in his commentary on this tradition, 

s.i}R “This practice wbh peculiar to tho 
Piophetf for tlie laws of Ihlam forbid a man 
tsnluting a woman unless she is old ” 

In the Last it is usual to laise the right 
bund (t)io laisiMg of tho left hand being dia- 
lo^poctful, as It 18 tho Band uhod for legal 
ablutions) whon givitig tho Salam, but this 
custom, common Ibough it be^ is not is ae- 
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eordiaoe with tha traditton^ For * Amr ibn 
Sha*alb relates, from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet said, ^ He is not of us who likens 
himself to another. Do not copy the Jews 
or the Christians in your salutation. For a 
Jew’s salutation is by raising his Bngers, and 
the Christians salute with the palm ef the 
hand. (d/tsAAdf, book xzii. ch. i.) 

In Central Asia, the salutation is generally 
giTen without any motion of the body, in 
accordance with the above tradition. 

SALVATION. The Arabic word 
najat (SW*). “ salvation," only occurs 
once in the (^’an, namely, Surah xl. 44: 
«« 0 my people I how is it that I bid you to 
iolvation^ but that ye bid me to the fire ? *' 
Nor is the word generally used in Muslim 
works of divinity, although the orthodox sect 
of Muslims claims for itself the title of Ndji- 
yoA, or those who are. being saved. 

The word maghfirah, ** forgiveness,” is fre- 

2 uently used in the Qur'an to express what 
Ihristians understand by “salvatmn”; also 
Islam, Iman, and Din, words whicn express 
the idea of a state of salvation. 

According to Islftm, a man obtains salva- 
tion by a recital of the Kalimah, or creed ; 
but if, he be an evil doer, he will suffer the 
pains of a purgatorial fire until his sins are 
;wtoned for ; whilst he who has not accepted 
the Muslim creed willxendure the pains of 
everlasting punishment [hbll.] 

▲b.9AMAD(*u^^). << The Eternal." 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs once in the Qur'an, Surah 
cxii. : ** God the EtemaL” 

Li its original meaning, it implies a lord, 
because one repairs to him in exigencies ; or 
when applied to God, because affairs are 
stayed or rested on Him. Hence, according 
to al-Muhkam, in loco, and the LUdnu H-^Arah, 
it signifies the Bmng that continnes for ever — 
the Eternal One. 

SAMl^AH [bbhbfi- 

oasoB.] 

SAMABITAN. [as-sa.mibi.] 
A8-SAMI‘ “The Hearer.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur’bL 

a 8*SAMIBI Mentioned 

in the Qnr'&n (Surah xx. 87 : “ As-S&miri 
has led them astray”) as the person who 
made the golden calf for the Children of 
IsraOL In Professor Palmer’s translation, it 
is rendered *'the Samaritan,” which is ac- 
cording to al-Baizawi, who says his name 
was Mfisfi ibn ^afar, of the iim of Samari- 
tans. [mosbs.] 

^SAMUEL. Arabia; lahmavnl 
( or Shami^l ; Heb. 

referred to in the Qur’&n (Sfirah ii. 247) as 
** the prophet ” to whom the Children of 


Israel said, Raise for us a King, and we 
will fight for him in God's way.” 

Husain, the commentator, says it is not 
quite certain who he was. He was either 
Yusha^ ibn Nun, or Sham*iia ibn SsHyd, or 
Ishmawil. (Tafsir-i-Husaini, p. 65.) 

The Kamalnn give his name as ShamwU, 
but say it was originally IsmdUl, and that the 
meaning is the same 

SAN‘A* {bUs-«). a city in al- 

Yaman; the Viceroy of which, Abrahatu '1- 
Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, marched 
with a large army and some elephants upon 
Makkah, with tho intention of destroying the 
Temple (see Qur an. Surah cv.) in the year 
Muhammad was born. Hence the year was 
known as that of the Elephant 

SANAD (juu). Lit. “ That oa 

which one rests, as a pillar or oushion.” An 
authority ; a document ; a warrant A term 
used in Muslim law. 

SANAM (#*^), pi. asndm. The 

word used in the Qur'an for an idol, e.g. 
Surah xiv. 38 : ** Turn me and my sons away 
from serving idols ” [idols.] 

SANCTUARY. The Prophet for- 

bade putting a murderer to death in u 
mosque, but he may be taken by force from 
the mosque and slain outside the building. 
The same rule applies to persons guilty of 
theft. {Mishkdt, book iv. ch. viti.) 

The custom of sanctuary was derived from 
the Levitical law of refuge. The six cities being 
established as cities of refuge for the invo- 
luntary manslayer. The altar of burnt offer- 
ings was also a place of refuge for those who 
had undesignedly committed smaller offences. 
(Deut. xix. 11, 12; Joshua xx.) According 
to Lecky (^European Morals, voL ii. p. 42), 
the right of sanctuary was possessed by the 
Imperial statues and by the Pagan temples. 
Bingham (^Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 554) says it 
seems to have been introduced into the Chris- 
tian Church by Constantine. 

SANDALS, [shoes.] 

SAQAR (>>-). “ A scorchine 

heat." According to the commentator, aU 
Baghawl it is the apeciar division of hell set 
apait for the Magi. It'is mentioned thus lu 
the Qor'au 

Surah liv. 48 : Taste ye the touoh of 
saqar” 

Surah Ixxiv. 26 : *' I will broil him in saqar 1 
And what shall make thee know what saqar 
is? ” It leaveth nought and spareth nought, 
blackening the skin of man. ^ 

SAJIACEN. A term used by 
Christian writers for the followers of Muham- 
mad, and applfed not only to the Arabs, but 
to the Turks and other Muslim nations. 

There is much uncertainty as to the origin 
of this word. The word %ipaxqv6q woa 
used by Ptolemy and Pliny, and also by Am- 
miauuB and Procopius, for certain Oriental 
tribes, long before the death of Muhammad 
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^866 Gibbon). Some etymolo^sls derive ft 
from the Arabic sharqy the rising sun, the 
East ” (see Wedgwood's Diet). Others from 
fiahrffy a desert,**— the people of the desert 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be from 
the Arabic saraqah, “ theft,” denoting the 
thievish character of the nation ; whilst some 
have even thought it may be derived from 
Sarah the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 

SABAH. Arabic Sarah Heb. 
rrMO, Greek Sdppa. Abraham’® wife. 
Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, but re- 
ferred to in Surah xi. 74 : And his wife was 
standing by laughing, and We gave her the 
glad tidings of Isaac, and of Jacob after 
Isaac.” 

SABAQAH (^^). [theft.] 
SARP (1) A term used 

for a special kind of sale or exchange. Ac- 
cording to the Hiddqahy baVu or 9 ctrf 

aale, means a pure sale, of which the articles 
opposed to each other in exchange are both 
representatives of price, as gold for gold or 
silver for silver. (See Hamilton's Hxddycthy 
vol. ii. p. 651.) 

(2) That part of grammar which relates to 
the declining of nouns and the conjugating of 
verbs. 

SABlH Explicit or clear. 

A term used in Muslim law for that which is 
express in contradistinction to that which is 
Jcindyakjfpx implied. For example, the Taioqu 
* 9 - 9 ariA, is an explicit form of divorce, whilst 
Tatdqu H’kindyaJi is an implied form of 
divorce, as when a man says to his wife, 
Thou art free.” 

SABIQ (jjU). A thief, [theft.] 

SATAN. Arabic Shaitan 

{devil.] 

SATB (^). A curtain or veil. 
A term used for the seclusion of women, 
called also hijdb. In the Traditions it is 
used for necessary and decent attire, bdbu *5- 
satr being a special chapter in the Mishkdtu 
*l~Ma9dbib (book iv. ch. ix.). The satr for a 
man being from the waist to the knee, and 
for a free woman from the neck to the feet ; 
but for a slave girl from the w^st to the knee 
as in the case of a man. That part of the 
body which must be so covered is called 
*auTah or *auraf, “ shame or modesty,” from 
which the Hindustani word, *auraf, "a 
woman,” is derived, [babim, women.] 

SATTCe^K (tiyu). Bafft coia. 
The term is used for a coin which is current 
amongst merchants, but is not received at the 
public treasury. Goins in which the pure 
meta^redominates are not considered base. 
(See lumilton's Hiddyahy voL ii. p. 660.) 

SATJDAH One of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Sakr&n, a Qnraish, and one of the early com- 
panions of the Prophet. Muhenunad mar- 
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ried her within two months of the death of 
iChadijah. (Muir's Life of AfoAomef, Mw ed. 
p. 117.) She died a.b. 66. 

SAUL. Arabic Tdlui Heb. 

ShaooL King of Israel. Mentioned 

in the Qur'an as a king raised up of God to 
reign over Israel, to whom was given an ex- 
cellent degree of knowledge and personal 
appearance. 

The following is the account given of Saul 
in the Qur'an, with Mr. Lane's rendering of 
the commentator's remarks in italics. (Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole's 2Dd Ed.) 

** Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of the children of Israel after the death of 
Moses, when they said unto a prophet of 
theirs, namely Samuel, Set up for us a king, 
under whom we will fight in the way of God ? 
He said unto them, If fighting be prescribed 
as incumbent on yon, will ye, peradventure, 
abstain from fighting? They replied. And 
wherefore should we not fight in the way of 
God, since we have been expelled from our 
habitations and our children by their having 
been taken prisoners and slain ? — The people of 
Goliath [Jdloot] had done thus unto them.^ 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned back, excepting a few of them, 
who crossed the river with Saul. And God 
knoweth the offenders. Arid the prophet 
begged his Lord to send a king ; whereupon he 
consented to send Saul. And their prophet 
said unto them. Verily God hath set up Saul 
as your king. They said. How shall be have 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of the dominion than he, (/or he was 
not of the royal lineage, nor of the prophetic, 
and he was a tanner, or a tender of flocks or 
herds,) and he bath not been endowed with 
ample wealth ? He replied, Verily God hath 
chosen him as king over you, and increased 
him in largeness of knowledge and of body, 
(/or he was the wisest of the children of Israel 
at that time, and the most comely of them, and 
the most perfect of them in make,) and God 
giveth his kingdom unto whom He pleaseth ; 
and God is ample in His hen^cence, knowing 
with respect to him who is worthy of the king^ 
dom . — And their prophet said unto them, 
when they demandsa of him a sign in proof of 
his kingship. Verily the sign of his kingship 
shall be that the ark shall come unto vou (in 
it were the images of the prophets . Goa sent it 
down unto Adam, and it passed into their pos^ 
session ; but the Ama/ekites took it from them 
by force : and they used to seek viefory thereby 
over their enemy, and to advance it in the fight, 
and to trust in it, as He — whose name be 
exalted! — hath said)\ therein is tranquillity 
[sajunab] from your Lord, and relics of what 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left : namely, the (too sAoes (oi^ sandals) 
of Moses, and his rod, asid the tUrhan of 
Aaron, and a measure of the manna that used 
to descend upon them, and the fragmesUs of 
the tables [of thh Law] : the angels shall 
bear it, Verily in this shall be a sign unto 
you of All kingship, if ye be believers, ^eeoref- 
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ingiy thi math bare it httwean Atavan antf 
itfarM, ibhilt they looked at iC, until theg placed 
it bg Saul; whereupon they acknowledged hie 
kingships and hastened to the hofg war ; and 
he chose of their youna men seventy thousand. 

** And when Sanl went foilb with the 
troops from -^erusalemt and it was ytolentlg 
hot weather^ aud tl^ey demanded of Him water ^ 
lie said, Verily God will try yon by a river, 
4hat the obedient among you, and the diso- 
bedient, may mpeat , (and it was between the 
Jordan ana Palestine), and whoso drink eth 
thereof, he is not of my party (but he who 
taeteth not thereof, he is of my party), 
excepting him who takes forth a draught in. 
hie hand, and is eafi^^ therewiA, not 
adding to it^ for he is of my party ; — then 
they drank thereof abundantly, excepting a 
■few of them, who wer'e content only with the 
handful of water /f is related that tf sufficed 
them for their outi drinking and for their 
beasts, and they were three hundred arid some- 
what more than ten. And when he had passed 
brer it, he and these who believed wttn him, 
they said, We have no power to-da^ to con- 
tend ageinst Goliath and his troops. And 
they were cowardly, and passed not over it. 
They who held it as certain that they should 
meet God af the resurrection (and they were 
those who had passed over it) said, How many 
a small body of men hath overcome a great 
bodv by the permission (or will) of Oodl 
And Qod is with the patient, to defend and 
Old. -^And when they went forth to battle 
against Goliath and hie troops, they said, 0 
onr Lord, pour upon us patience, and make 
firm onr feet, by strengthening oiir hearts for 
the holy war, and help ue against the nobe- 
lieving people I — And they rooted them by 
the permission (or will) of Qod, and David, 
who was in. the army of Saul, slew Gbliath.” 
(Surah U. 247-262.) 

SATJM .(rr*)- “Fasting.” The 

uanal Arabic term used for this religious act 
whether during the Ramazan or at any other 
time. Its equivalent in Persian is rosah. 
[tABTlNO, RAMAZ AW.] 

9AUMU 'T-TATAWWU* (^r- 
A voluntary fast other than 
the month of Ramazan. 

SAUX [dirbah.] 

§AWAB (s-*V)- “ Recompense ; 

reward”; e.g. Qur'an, Surah iii. 195; “ A re- 
ward from God ; for Qod, with Him are the 
best rewards."' 

as-SAWADU ’L-A‘ZAM 

Lit. **The exalted multi- 
tude” A term used in the Ti editions and in 
Muslim theology for the Assembly of God, or 
the congregation of faithful men, or for a 
large majority. ^ 

SAWA’IM (^V). pi- of s&’imah. 

Flocks and herds which aro grazing and for 
frbltih zokdt must be collectod. Tzazat ] 


SCHOOLS. Arabic maktab 
pi. makddih; madraiah pi. 

ma^dris According to Muslim law, all odu- 
catloD should be carried od in bonneetion 
with religious instruction, aud consequently 
schools are generally attached to mosques 
[bducation.] \ 

SCRIPTURE, HOLY. The ex- 
pression, “ Holy Scripture,” is rendered in 
Persian by PdkNawishtah (Azay ” tho 

Holy Writing, ” its equivalent in Arabic being 
al-Kitdbu 'l-Muqaddas ^^UXll),*‘lh© 

Holy Book," or Kal&mu 'Udh (aUI 
Word of God.” These terms, whilst they aro 
generally understood by Muslims to refer to 
the Qur'an, more correctly include all books 
aekuowledged ^ Muhammadans to be tho 
Word of God. They profess to receive all tho 
Jewish Scripture ana the New Testament as 
well as the Qut'an as the revealed Word of 
God. [prophets, inspiration ] 

SCULPTURE. Aiabic ansdb 
The making of carved, 
graven, or sculpturod figures, is understood 
to be forbidden in tho Qur'an under tho term 
fanam (f^J^)* ” an idol ” (see Surab xiv. 38) ; 
also in Surah v 92: “Verily wine, and 
games of chance, aud statues (ansdb), and 
divining BrTowB,are an abomination of Satan's 
dovico.” 

Consequently sculpture is not allowed ac- 
cording to Muslim law, although ar-Raghib 
Bays a fanam is that 'which diverts the mind 
from Qod. 

SEA. Arabic hahr “The 

sea,” al-bahr, is a t^nn applied in the Qur'an 
to the Red Sea, known amongst Muhamma- 
dans as the Bahru *l-Qulsum [red ska} 
SQrahe ii 47 ; vii. 134. “ Tho ships that sail 
like mountaiDB in the sea,” are amongst th© 
“signs" of God. (Soo Surah zlii. 31.) |In 
Surah lii. 6, Muhammad swears by tho 
swelling sea." In Surah xvii 68- “It in tho 
Lord whu drives the ships fur yqp in tho sea, 
that yo may seek after plenty from Him." In 
Surah zviii. 109, it occurs as an illustration 
of the houndlesB character of tho Word of 
God “ Wero the sea ink for tho words of 
my Lord, the sea would surely fail before tho 
words of my Lord fail ; aye, though we 
brought as much ink again " 

In 6tuhammadan works, in the Traditions 
and commentanos, tho Arabic bahr is used 
for large, rivers, as the Euphrates and tho 

Nilo, in the same sonso as tho Hebrew 

ydvi (but the word naAr, Jobrew 

ndhar, occurs in the jQur'au for “ rivers "). 

It is related that Muhammad said, “ Lot 
pone but three classes of people cross tho soa 
(for it has fire under it which causes its 
troubled motion), namely, (1) those who per- 
foiin tho Hajj, or 'Pilgrimage'; (2) those 
who make tho *umrah, or ' visitutiuu ' ; (8) 
thoso who go forth to war." (Majma^u */- 
Dihdi, vol. i. p. 7C.) 



SEAL 07 FBOEHSOT 

The following the namee of the eeoe ae 
current in Muhammadan literature 

Al-BahrH *l~AH:far^ the Oreen or Indian 
Ocean. 

Al-Balsru 7-^6y(E?, the White or Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Al-DaiLru V-Aswad, the Black, or Euzino 
Sea. 

Al‘Bai^ru *l-Azraq, the Blue or Persian 
Sea. 

Al-Bahru 7-Qufsum, or cd-Bahru 
the Red Sea. 

Al‘Bahru H-LuU the Sea of Lot or Dead 
Sea. 

Al-Bahru 7-£Ji>r, the sea of Khizr, the 
Oaspisn Sea. 

SEAL OF PROPHECY. Khdtimu 
*fi-Nubuujah ^ 

an unusual size on the ^ophet's back, which 
is said to hare been the dirine seal which, 
according to the predictions of the Scriptures, 
marked Muhammad as the “ Seal of the Pro- 
phets," Khdtimu *n-Nahiyui, 

According to a tradition recorded in the 
Mtihkdtu 'l-Ma^dbih^ book iii. eh. 7, it was 
the size of the knob of a bridal canopy. 
Others say it was the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
or even the size of a closed flat. 

Shaikh *Abdn l-Qaqq says it was a piece 
of flesh, yery brilliant in appearance, and 
aooording to some traditions it had secretly 
inscribed totCAin it, * Qod la one and has no 
Associate.’** 

Abfl Ramsi', whose family were skilled in 
surgery, offered to remove it, but Muhemmad 
refused, saying, The Physioian thereof is He 
who placed it where it is." 

According to another "tradition, Muham- 
mad said to Abu Ram sa*. * * Oome hither and 
touch my back " ; which he did, drawing his 
fingers over the prophetical seal, and, behold 1 
there was a collection of hairs upon the spot. 
(See Muir, new ed. p. flifi.) 

*Abdu ’1-Haqq uso says it disappeared 
from the Prophk's back shortly before his 
death. 

It is not clear how far Muhammad encou- 
raged the belief in this supernatural sign of 
his prophetic mission, but from his reply to 
Abfl Ramq&’, it would not appear that he 
really attributed any special power to its 
existence. [muhaicmad.J 

SECTS OP ISLAM. Arabic^rgaA 
(£iy), pi. fimq. Mul^ammad is re« 
lated to have wophesied that his followers 
would be divi£d into numerous religious 
sects. 

*Abdu ll&h ihn *Uinar relates that the Pro- 
phet said Verily it will happen to wy 
people flven aa H did to the Ohildien of Israel. 
The Ohildren of Israel were divided into 
seventy-tm» sects, and my people will be 
divided into seventy-three. Every one of 
these sects will go t'o Hell except one sect." 
The Companions saldy-^* O Prophet, which is 
that ? " . jle said, •* The religion which is pro- 
fesBod by me and my Companions." {Mish- 
kdtt book i. oh. vi. pt. fi.) 
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The number has, however, far exseadsd 
the Prophet's predictions, for the sects itl 
Isl&m even exceed In number and variety 
those of the Christian religion. 

The Sunnis arrogate to themselves the 
title of the Ndjiyah, or those who are *• being 
saved " (as, indeed, do the other sects), but 
within the limits of the Sunni section of Mu- 
bammadans there are four which are esteemed 
“ orthodox," their aifferences consisting 
chiefly in minor differences of ritual, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law. These 
four orthodox sects or schools of interpreta- 
tion amongst the Sunnis, are the Hana^ah, 
the Shafl*iyah, the Malakiyah, and the ^am- 
baliyah. 

1. The Hanafiyahs are found in Turkey, 
Central Asia, and North India. The founder 
of this sect was the Imim Abu Banifah, who 
was bom at al-Rufah, the capital of al-*Irftq,- 
A.D. 702, or A.H. 80, at which time four of the 
Prophet's companions were still alive. He 
is the great oracle of jurisprudence, and (with 
his two pupils, the Imams AbQ Tusnf and 
Muhammad) was the founder of the Hamdiyah 
Code of Law. 

2. The Sh&ff*IyahB are found in South 
India and Egjpt. The founder of this school 
of interpretation was Izndm Muhammad ibn 
Idris as-Sliafl*i*, who was bom at Asqalon, in 
Palestine, a.i>. 787 (am. 160). 

3. The Malaklyahs prevail in Moroeoo, 
Barbary, and other parts of Africa, and were 
founded by Im&m Malik, who was bom at al- 
Madinah, a.d. 714 (A.a. 96). He enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance of Abii Hanifab, and 
he was considered the most learned man of 
his timo. 

4. The Hamballyahs were founded by 
Im&m Abii *Abdi 'Uah Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Hambal, who was bora at Ba gh dad. 
A.i>. 780 (A.H. 164). He attended the lec- 
tures delivered by ash-Sh&fl*!, by whom he 
was instraoted in the Traditions. His fol- 
lowers are found In Eastern Arabia, and in 
some parts of Africa, but it is the lea^ popu- 
lar of the four schools of interpretation. They 
have no Mufti at Makkah, whilst the other 
three sects are represented there. The Wab- 
h&bis rose from this sect. [wahbabi.J 

From the disciples of these four great 
Imims have proceeded an immense number of 
commentaries and other works, all differing 
on a variety of points in their Constmctions, 
although coinciding in their general prin- 
ciples. 

The Qhxyd^u ^Lugh/it gives the following 
particulars of the seventy-three sects, spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them in six 
divisions of twelve sects each, and concludiog 
with the NdjtyaK, or ^ Orthodox " Suxmis. 

1.— -The Raji^lyaht ” the Separatists," who 
are divided into^ 

1. *A/awiyah, who esteem the 
*Ali to have been a prophet. 

2. Abadiuah, who hold that *AIi is divfpa. 

3 Shu*aiDiv(ih, who say *Ali waa the first 
and best of the Khalifaka. 

4. Ishuqiyah, who say the age of propheej 
is not yet completed. ** 
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5. Z^idUfahf who hold that prayers can 
only be led by a descendant of * Ali. 

6. ^Abbaslyahf who say al-*Abbus, the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the only rightful 
Imam. 

7. Imamijfcih, who state that the world is 
never left without an Imam of the Banu 
Hishim to lead the prayers. 

8. Ndriiiyahf who say it is blasphemy for 
one person to say he is better than another. 

9. Tandsukhiifhk, who believe m the trans- 
migration of souls. 

10. LA'iniydh. those who curse the names 
of T^lhah, Zubair, and ‘Ayishah. 

11. Rdji'iyah^ who believe that *Ali is 
hidden in the clouds and will return again to 
this earth. 

12. Murtaziyah^ who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to fight against his Imam. 

n.— The Khdrijiyah, “ the Aliens,*' who 
aro divided into — 

1. Azraqiyahf who say there is no holy 
vision now to be obtained by the sons' of men, 
as the days of inspiration are past. 

2. Riydziyah, who say a man is saved by 
gbod works, and not by faith. 

8. SO' loblyaht who say God is indifferent 
to the actions of men, as though He were in 
a state of sleep. 

4. Jdximiyaht who hold true faith has not 
yet been made evident. 

5. Khalfiyah, who say to run away even 
fr&m double the number of infidels is a mortal 
sin for Muslims. 

6. Kumyah, who say that the human body 
is not made ready for prayer unless the 
ablutions be such as entirely cleanse the 
body. 

7. Kanxtyah, who do not regard the giving 
of zakdt as necessary. 

6. Mu'tfizilak, who maintain that evil 
actions are not according to the decree of 
God, and that the prayers of a sinful man 
a^e not acceptable to God, and that faith is 
of man's free will, and that the Qur’an is 
created, and that almsgiving and prayer do 
not benefit the dead, and that there is no 
nuzdn or kitdb, &c., at the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

9. Maimuniyahf who hold that belief in the 
tmseen is absurd. 

10. Mubkamiyah, who say God has not re- 
vealed His will to mankind. ’ \ 

11. Sirdjiyah, who believe the, example of 
the saints is of no importance. 

12. A^ruuiyah, who hold that there is no 
punishment for sin. 

IIL-*>The Jabariyahf the “ Deuiers of Free 
Will,** who are divided into — 

1. Muxiariyaht who hold that both good 
And evil are entirely from God, and man is 
not responsible for his actions. 

2. Aj^dllyah^ who say man is responsible 
f6r his actions although the power to do and 
to acfts-alone from Gbd. 

9 . Ma^lyak^ who believe that man possesses 
an entirely fre% will. 

4. T^riqlyah^ who say faith without worke 
'ikitt save a mail. 


Ba^tiyah^ who believe that as every 
mortal receives according to God’s special 
gift, It 18 not therefoio lawful for one to give 
to another. 

6. Miitamanmynh^ who hold that good 
works are those fiom which comfort and hap- 
piness are derived in tins world. 

7. Ka^laniyuliy they who say punishment 
and rewaid is inflicted by God only according 
to the actions of man. 

! 6. Iltibibiyah, who hold that as one friend 

never injuies another, so God, who is a God 
I of love, docs not punish his own creation. 

t) Khaufiyuh^ who say that just as a friend 
docs not ieiTify his friend, so God does not 
terrify his people by judgments. 

10. Fiknyahj who say contemplation is 
better than worship, and more pleasing to 
God. 

11. Hnsahtyahy who hold that in the world 
Vhere is no such a thing as fate or predestina- 
tion. 

12. Hujjatiyahf who say that inasmuch as 
God doeth everything and everything is of 
God, man cannot be made responsible for 
either good or eviL 

IV. — The Qadaiiyaht the “ Asserters of 
Free Will,” who are divided into — 

1. Ahadiyakf who accept the injunctions 
of God, hut Dot those of the Prophet. 

2. i$anawiyah, who say there are two 
eternal principles, good and evil ; good, 
being of Yazdftnand evil being of Ahraman. 

" 3. Katsuniyah, who say our actions are 

either the creation of God or they are not. 

4. Shaitdniyaht who deny the personality of 
Satan 

5. Sharlkiyah, who say faith is ghair makh- 
iuq, or uncreated.” 

6. Wa/uniyah, who say the actions of man 
are of no conscquencfc, whether they be good 
or evil. 

7. Ruwnidiyah^ who maintain that the 
world has an eternal existence. 

8. Ndki.siyahf who say it is lawful to fight 
ugainst the Imam or Khalifah. 

9. Mutabarriyah, who say the repentance 
of sinners is not accepted by God. 

10. Qdsitiyabf w'ho hold that the acquire- 
ment of wealth and learning is a religious 
duty ordered by God. 

11. Na^umiyahy, who maintain that it ia 
lawful to speak of the Almighty as a thing 
(.sAai-*). 

12. Mutawdlliflyahj w'ho say it is not 
evident whether evil is by God’s decree or 
not. 

V. — The Jahimiyahf the follow’ers of Jahim 
ibn Safwan, who are divided int8 — 

1. Mu^aitahyahf who say the names and 
attributes of God are created 

2. Mutardbi^iyahj who hold that the power, 
knowledge, and purpose of God are created. 

3. Mutardqxbiyah^ who say God has a 
place. 

4. * Wdridlyah, who state that those who 
enter hell will never escape from it, and that 

, a liiu'/in'n, or “believer,** will never enter 

I helL 
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8. Harqliiah\ who laj the inhebitants of 
liell will 10 Diirn, that in time th^ will be au- 
nlhlUted. 

6. Mai^l^yah, wbo believe that the • 
Qnr’Aa, the Taurtt, the Injil, and tha ZnbOr 
are created. 

7. ^Ibariyah^ who aay Mnhammad waa a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 
prophet. 

8. Fanlyah^ who aay both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated. 

9. Zanddiqiyah, who sav the Mi*raj^ or 
ascent of Muhammad to heaven,*’ waa only 

In the spirit, and that the world is eternal, 
and that there is* no Day of Jud^fment. 

10. LafyiycUi, who hold that the Qur'an is 
not an inspired writing, but that its instruc- 
tions are of God. 

11 Qahnyah^ who say there is no punish- 
ment in the grave. 

12. Wdqiflydh^ who state that it is not 
certaid whether the Qur'an is create or un- 
create. 

VI. — The Murjiyakt or •* Prooraatinators,** 
who are divided into — 

1. Toriqiyah, who say nothing is necessary 
but faith. 

2. Shffiyah, who maintain that when once a 
person has repeated the Mul^ammadan creed 
he is saved. 

3. Rajiyah, who believe that the worship 
of God is not necessary to piety, nor are good 
works necessary 

4. Skukkiyaht who say a man cannot be 
oertain if he has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit. 

5. Ndkiyaht who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command- 
ments of God have not faith. 

6. •Amaltyah, who say faith is but good 
works. 

7. Manqd^iyah, who say faith is sometimes 
Jess and sometimes more. 

8. 3/ifsfasniyaA, who deprecate assurance 
in religion, but say, we are believers if God 
wills it." 

9. Ash'ariyah, who say qtyds, or *' analo- 
gical reasoning, in matters of faith is un- 
lawful. 

10. Biikiyah, who hold that it Is a duty to 
obdy a ruler, even if he give orders which are 
■evil. 

11. Mushabbihiy^, who say God did lite- 
rally make Adam in his own im^e. 

12. ffcuhawlyakt who consider that in 
Muslim law there is no difference between 
wtnibf sunnah^ and mustabab. 

VII. ~The Najiyaht or ** Saved Ones," make 
hp the oompl<i^e number of seventy -three. 

Mr. ^le traces all the Muhammadan sects 
■to four sources 

1. The Mu^tanUyahs^ the followers of 
W&fil ibn*Atft, who may be said to have been 
the first inventor of echolastio divinity in 
IsUm. 

2. The Si/atiyah$t or Attributists, who hold 
the central^ opinions of the Mvftatiliyaka, 

a .The ifadyfflydb, or Allens. Those who 
jovolted from 'AIL 

4 The ^I’tfds, or the foUowert of ‘All 
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The anthcl: of the Sharbu 
there are eight leading divisions of ^ f 
of Islftm:^ 

1. The Mn^tasUah. 

2. The ShPahs. 


a The KbewftriJ. 

4. The Mur}iyah. 

5. The Najjftriyah. 

6. The Jabariyah. 

7 The Mnshabbihlyah. 

8. The Nijiyah. 

For an account of these leading sects, the 
reader is referred to the articles under their 


respective titles 

Shaikh 'Abdu *l-Q&dir says there are not 
less than 160 sects in Isldm 


SEBBION The oration delivered 

at the Friday midday prayer is oaUed the 
k^utbah (l^ ) . exhortations at any other 
time are termed loo's (bn*) The former is 
an established custom in Islam, and the dis- 
course IS always delivered at the dfo^iiAi ’f- 
Jdmi\ or principal mosque, ou Fridavs, but 
sermons on other oooasions although they 
are id accordance with the practice of#Mu- 
hammad, are not common. Very few Man- 
ia wis preach except on Fridays, [kbutbah.] 

SERPENT, Arabic iaiyah C^)* 

occurs in the Qnr’Sn onoe for the serpent 
made irom Moses* rod (Sdrah ii. 81> The 
word used in another place (Sdrah viL 104) 

n- ii4*6afi The Hebrew TO 

**f*aern le aisr used for a large serpent la 
Mudim bnoSd but it does not oednr in tha 
Qur an 

in the Qur an. Surah ii. 34, it is said Satan 
made Adam and Gve to backslide and ** dreja 
them uut from what they were in," but no men- 
tion IS made of the serpent. 

The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
he was stopped by the angelic guard at thq 
gaiop of Paradise, whereupon he begged of 
the animals to carry him io to speak to Adam 
and his wife, but they all refused except the 
serpent, who took him between his teeth and 
so introduced him to our first parents. (7a/- 
sim 'f-*Arui, p 124.) 

SETH. Arabic Shiy (o^) ; Heb. 

jyfjj Sketh. The third sen of Adam.^ A 

prophet to whom It is said God revea\pd 
fifty small portions of soriptnre [prophsts.] 
In the fourth century there existed in Egypt 
a*Bect of gnoktioB, calling themselves Sethians, 
who regarded Seth aa a divine emanation. 
(NeanderaCA. HisLt vol. iL p. 116), which will 
account for Muhammad claesing him as an 
inspired prophet with a revelation. 

SEVEN DIALECTS. Arabic 
8(ib*atu Ahruf L^M). The 

Prophet is related to diave said that the 
Qur'an was revealed in seven dialeete (MisA- 
kdt, book ii. oh. ii.). The word aAnf/'t trane- 
lated dialects,'* msy admit of two interpre- 
tations Some underttand it to mean that 


7S 
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the Qor’in contelna aeren kinds of reTeU- 
tion ; ComoMndment (omi?'), prohibition ! 
(nahy), hiatoi^ (gtfliah), pavnbie (in*>d/), ex- 
hortation (ufci*ff), promises (tca^da/i), and 
threateninK (wa*id). But the moro common 
interpretation of aArti/is ** dialects,” l)y which, 
ia nnderatood that by changriiifir tho iiiflcc- 
tiona and accentuations of words, tho text of 
the Qur'an may be read in the then existin^r 
** seven dialects" of Arabia, namely, Qm.u'th, 
Teiy»Hawazin, Yaman, Saqif, Huz.iil. Tamim 
[qde'an.] 

SEVEN SALAMS. Seven verses 

. of, the Qur'an, in which the word sa/am 
M peace,” occurs 

S&rah zxxvi. 58: “ Peace shall be the word 
g>oken unto the righteous by a merciful 

Surah xxzviL f7 : Peace be on Xoah and 
on all creatures.” 

Surah xxxvii. 109 : ** Peace be on Abi a- 

ham.” 

Surah xxxviL 120: ** Peace be 911 Moses 
and Aaron.” 

Surah xxxvii. 180; Peace be on Elias." 

Surah xxxvii. 181 : Peace ho uo His 
apostles.” 

Surah xcrii. 5 : ** It is peace until the break- 
ing of the mom.” 

These verses are recited by the leligious 
Mualim during sickness, or in seasons of 
danger or distress. In some paiis of Islam 
it is customary to write these seven verses of 
the Qur'&n on paper and then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as a charm against evil 

SHA'BlN (yW). Lit. “The 

month of separation.” The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan year. So-callcd because 
the Arabs used to separate themselves in 
: search of water during this month 

* SHAB-I-BARAT s-^) The 

Persian title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha'ban, which is called in Arabic 
iMtlatu 'n-rniff min Sha'bdn^ or ** the night of 
the middle of Sha*ban.'' 

On this night, Muhammad said, God regis- 
ters annually b .11 the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform during the year; 
and that all the children of men, who .aVo to 
be bom and to die in the year, are recorded. 
Muhammad, it is oaid, enjoined his followers 
to keep awake the whole night, to repent one 
hundred rak*ah prayers, and to fast the next 
day ; but there are generally great rejoicings 
Instead of a fast, and large sums of money 
dre spent in Rre works It is the ** Guy 
Fawkes Day ” of India, being the night for 
dimlay of fireworks. 

The Shab^i-Bardt is said to be referred to 
in the xuvth Sfirah of the Qur'an, verse 2 , 
as ** the night on which all things are dis- 
posed in wisdom,” although the commenta- 
tors are not agre^ as to whether the verse 
alludes to this night or the Shab-i-QflA f on 
the 27th of the month of Kamazun. 

The Shab^uBardi is frequently confounded 
with the Lailatu T-Qacfir, or, as it is called in 
India, the Shab^uQfldr 


SHAB-I-QADR (jJJi ^). [lai- 

LATO ’L-Q4Dn.] 

SHADI Persian. Lit 

“ Festivity." Tho ordinary tenn used for 
weddings amongst Persian and Urdu-speaking 
peoples in At iibic the term is 'urs 
[marriage.] 

SHADIDU ’L-QUWA 

Xi/. ''Ono tcinhle in power.” A title given 
to tho ngont of inspiration in the SCiiatu *1- 
Najm (liii ), vcr.s6 5: “ Vorily the Qur'an ns 
, no oihci than a rnvolntion revealed to him : 

one terrible in power (shaiih/it '/-quivd) taught 
' it him.” 

! Commentators are iinnnimouR in assigning 
this title to the angel OuhrieL 

SHAF' (C^a). A term iiRed for 

rahah.s of prayer w'hen recited in pairs. 

SHAFA‘AH (AcUa). [interces- 
sion.] 

ash-SHAFI^ (,^UJl). Imam 
Muhnrumad ibn Idris nsh-Shafi*!, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of -Sunnis^ 
was born nt A&kalon in Palestine a u. 150 
He was of the same tribe as the Propbot, 
and is di.stinguisbed by the appellation of 
al-Imumu ’l-Muttnhbi, or Qmaish Mutt;alibi» 
because of his descent fiom the Prophet’a 
grandfathci, *Abdu '1-Muttalib. Ho derived 
bis patronymic ash-^hufi‘J from his grand- 
father, Shiifi'I Ibn as-Sa'il). His family were 
at first among the most inveterate' Of Mu- 
hammad’s enemies. His father, carrying the 
standard of tlje tribe of llashim at the battle 
of Badi, was taken prisoner by tho Muslims^ 
but rcloa.seil on runsoin, and ijterw'ards be- 
came a convert to Islam. Ash-Shafi'i is 
repoi-ted by Mi^slim writers to be the most 
^^^Mourate of all the traditioiiists, and, if their 
accounts be well founded, nature li.id indeed 
endowed him with extrauidinary talents (or 
excelling in that species of literature It is 
said that at .seven years of ago ho had got 
the whole Qur’an by lote, :it ten ho had 
committed to memoiy the Aluu^atta' of 
Malik, ancTlir fifteen he obtained the rank 
of Mufti Hu passed theeailier part of bis 
life nt Gaza, 111 Palestine (which has oc- 
casioned many to think he was born in that 
place) , t^Cl’o Jia completed hi.s education 
and aftci wards removed to Makkah. H» 
came to Baghdad a. 11 195, where he gave 
lectures on the traditions, and composed hia 
first woik, entitled al-U^ut From Baghdad 
be went 011 a pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
from thence afterwards passed into Egypt^ 
where he met with Imam Malik It does 
net appear that he ever rcturimd from that 
country, but sp^nt tho reinuinuer of his -life 
there, diricTing his time between the cxorcisoa 
of religion, the instruction of the ignorant,, 
and the composition of his later works. Ho 
died at Cairo a.h. 204. Although he was 
forty-seven years of age boforo he begun to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, his works are 
more voluminous than those of any other 
Mofllim doctor a great enemy to 
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the schoTastio divines, and most of bis pro- 
ductions (^especially upon theology), were 
written with a view to controvert their 
absurdities. He is said to have been the 
first who reduced the scjence of Jurispru- 
dence into a regular system, and to have 
made a systematic collection of traditions. 
Im&m Qambal remarks that until the time 
of ash-Sh&fi*i men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
first work was, a.s before-mentioned, the 
or “ fundamentals,” containing all the. 
principles of the Muslim civil and canon law 
His next literary productions were the Sunan 
and Maanad, both works on the traditional 
law, which are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. His works upon practical di- 
vinity are various, and those upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. His tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, where the famous 
Salahu 'd-din afterwards (a.h. 587) founded 
a college for the preservation of his works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. The 
mosque at H^r<^h was built by Sultan Ghiyaso 
’d-Din for the same purpose. Imam ash 
Sh&fi*i is said to have been a person of acute 
aiscernment and agreeable conversation. His 
reverence for Ood was such that he never 
was heard to mention his name except in 
prayer. His manners were mild and ingra- 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it being 
a saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tenderly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach His principal pupils 
were Jmam Ahmad ibn Hambal and az- 
Zuhairi, the former of whom afterwarda 
founded a sect [hanbal]. 

The Shftfi*! sect of Sunnis is chiefly met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 

SHAQHAfi A double 

treaty of marriage common amongst the 
'pagan Arabs, viz. the man marrying the 
sister or daughter of another, and in return 
giving his sister or daughter in order to 
avoid paying the usual dower. It is strictly 
forbidden by the Muhammadan religion (see 
MiMat, book xiL ch. II), although it is 
even now practised by the people of Central 
Asia 

SHlH (aU). Persian. » A King." 

A title usually given to members of the 
Asoetio order, and to Saiyids, as Faqlr 
6h&h, Akbar Sh&h. It has, however, become 
a common addition to surnames, both in 
India and either countries, and no longer 
denotes a position of dignity 

SHAHADAH(S^W. « Evidence.*’ 
[wiTNBasBs.] Martyrdom. [nasTTBS.] 

SHAHID [marttbs, wit- 

ItBSS.] 

abh-SHAHID (AseAl\). <<Ttie 

witness.*' One of the ninety- nine names or 
attribntes of Ood. It frequently oconre In . 
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the Qur an for the Almighty (c.y. Sflrab iii 
93) as one who seetb all things. 

SHAHINSHAH (tUjAUi). A 

Persian title given to the king of Persia— 
King of Kings.” It is a title strietly for- 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is relaM 
that Muhammad said ■ King of Kings* u 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
IS no other King of Kings but God ” {Mishkdt, 
book xxii ch. viii.) 

SHAIKH (^oA), pi, fihuyiikJi, a&h^ 

or maahdyt^. A venerable old. man. 
A man above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes. Shaykhu 'f-Is/dm, a title given to 
the chief Maulawl or Qazi of the cities of 
Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, Ac. 

SHAITAN (o^). [devil.] 

SHAJJAH pi. Bhiidj. 

[wounds.] 

SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 

mus^ahah Is enjoined in 

the Traditions, and is founded upon the 
express example of Muhammad himself. 
Al-Bara’ ibn 'Azib says the Prophet said. 
There are no two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but their sins will be forgiven 
them before they separate." [Miahkdt^ book 
xxii. ch iii.) 

ash-SHAKOK ‘-‘The 

Acknowledger of Thanksgiving.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of the Al- 
mighty. Qur'an, Surah xxxv. 27 : *' Verily 
He (God) is forgiving, and an acknowledger 
of thanksgiving." When used for anyone 
but God it means one who is grateful, t.g 
Qur'an, Surah xxxiv 12 : ** Few of my ser- 
vants are grateful” 

ash-SHA’M Lit. “That 

which is on the left-hand (looking to the 
rising sun),” i.e. the northern country to 
Makkah. Syria. 

ash-SHAMS ((j-e A 1 \). The 

Sun.” The title of the xcist Silrth of the 
Qur’an, which begins with the word. 

BHAQQU ’9-9ADR ^). 

iAt. ** The splitting open of the heart” Anas 
relates that ** the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys, 
and took hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open bis heart, and brought 
out a little bag of blood, and said to Mu- 
hammad, 'This IS the devil's part of you. 
After this, Gabriel washed the Prophet’s 
heart with zamzam water, then sewed it up 
and replaced it. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to his nurse, 
saying, * Verily Muhammad is killed.*” Anas 
also says that he " had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet'S breast.” (^MMkdt, 
book zxiv. ch. vi.) O 

According to the commentators al-Bsiaftwl, 

• ol-Ksmalan, and Husain, the first verse of 
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t&e zoiTth SOrah of the Qur’an refers to this 
event : Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee, andT^taken off from thee thy burden, 
which galled thy ba^?" But it seems 
probable that this simpm verse of one of the 
earliest chapters of the Qur’an refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad’s heart, 
and that his followers afterwards invented 
the miracle in order to give a supernatural 
turn to the passage. [muuammad.J 

SHAB* [law.] 

SHABAB In its original 

meaning, that which is drunk.” A drink. 
Always applied to wine and intoxicating 
drinks. In mystic writings, sharah, ** wine,” 
Bignides<the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 

SHABH (CjA)* Lit. “ Expound- 

Jng." A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished from tafsir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur'an. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of the book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is (idshiyah. 
For example, the Tanwiru ^l-Abfdr is the 
main, or text, of a great work on Muham- 
madan laws, written by Shamsu ’d-Din Mu- 
hammad A.H. 995 ; the Durru *UMuHtdr is 
a Mharbt or commentary written on that work 
by *Ai& 'd-DIn Muhammad, a.h. 1088 ; and 
the ^dshiyahf or marginal notes on these two 
works, is the/Zaddu 'T-Muhtdr^ by Muhammad 
Amin. 

SHABI’AH The law, in- 

eluding both the teaching of the Qur’an and 
of the traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
[law.] 

SHABT 0*y^)> The conditions of 

marriage, of contracts, Ac. 

SHAVING. The shaving of the 

beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
•Umar relates that the Prophet said: **Do 
the opposite of the polytheists, let yeur 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of the head is allowed, provided 
the whole and not* a part is shaven, for the 
Prophet said : ■'* Shave off all the hair of the 
bead or let it alone. {Mishkdt^ xx. ch. iv 
pt. 3.) 

In Afghanistan it is the custoni to shave 
the head, but not in other parts of Islam. 

SHAVING THlTHEAD. Arabic 
tejltg (,3cW). Forbidden in the 

Qadiff {Mishkdt, book xiv. ch. v.), although 
it is most common amongst the Muhamma- 
dans of India and Central Asia. 

SHAWWlL (jy). Ut. “The 

month of raising the tail” The tenth month 
of the Muhammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of th^ title of this month, see 
Lane'B*Aro6ic Diet, in loco.) 

. SBA‘Yl’(»W). [ISAIAH.] ;. 
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8HECHINA. [sAKiHAH, tabvt.] 

SHEM. Arabic Snm (f^). A son 
of Noah. Not mentioned in tne Qur’an, but 
his name is given in commentaries. 

SnrAH (Wb). Lit. “ Pollowerfl.’* 
The folloiDtrs of *Ali, first cousin of Mu- 
hammand and the husband of his daughter 
Fstimah. The Shi*ahs maintain that *Ali 
was the first legitimate Imam or ^alifab, or 
successor, to the Prophet, and therefore reject 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, the first three 
Khalifahs of the Sunni Muslims, as usurpers. 
They are also called the Imdmtyqhs, because 
they believe the Muslim religion consists in 
the true knowledge of the Imam or rightful 
leaders of the faithful. Also the /ana- 
^CLsharxyah* or the tweheans, as followers of 
the twelve Imams. The Sunni Muslims call 
them the Rdtfizl. or the forsakers of the 
truth. The Shi'ahs strenuously maintain 
that they are the “ orthodox ” Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of a/-Jfu'fninun, or the 
“True Believers.” 

The spirit of division, which appeared 
among the followers of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out with greater 
violence after it ; and the rapid strides of his 
successors to even imperial power, only af- 
forded a wider sphere for ambition. The 
great and radical difference between the 
Sh!‘ah8 dnd Sunnis, as we have already re- 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of ‘AH to 
succeed to the Khalifate on the* death of the 
Prophet. ‘All’s claims, they assert, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Muhammad, of 
whom he was a cousin, and on his having 
married Fatimah, the only offspring of the 
Prophets which survived him. They also 
assdrt that he was expressly declared his 
successor by the Prophet himself, under 
direct guidance from God. 

The text quoted in defence of the divine 
institution of the Khalifate in the Prophet's 
own family, is the^Ilfith verse of the Suratu 
’l-Baqarah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Qur’an, which reads : — 

“ And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words and he fulfilled them, He said, ‘ I am 
about to make of thee an IMAM to mankind ’; 
he said, ' Of my offspring also ? ' * My cove- 
nant,’ said God, ‘ embraceth not evil doers.’ ” 

According to the Shl‘ahs, this passage 
shows that the Imamate, or Khalifate. is a 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. Thi-s the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true Khallfah can only be one of the 
Quraish tribe [khalivah], but from the ex- 
pression, “my covenant embraceth not evil 
doers, ” the Shi‘ah doctors establish the super- 
natural character of the Khalifate. and hold 
that the divinely appointed leader must 
himself be without spot or blemish or capa- 
city to sin. The primeval creation of ‘AH is 
therefore a dogma of the Shi‘ah faith. 

The author of the ^aydtu *l-Qulub (Mor* 
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riok's ed., p. 4), says : ** The Prophet de- 
clared that the Most High had created him, 
and *An and Fatimah, and Hasan and Husain, 
before the creation of Adam, and -when as yet 
there was neither heaven,nor earth, nor dark- 
ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para- 
dise, nor hell.' [raqiqatd ’l-muhammadiyah.] 

The Shi^ah traditions also giro yery lengthy 
accounts of the nomination of *Ali by the 
Prophet to be his successor. The following 
is the account given in the Haydtu U-ilulub 
(p.334):-. 

When the ceremonies of the pilgrrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
*Ali, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reaching Qhadirkhum, the 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a stopping-place for 
caravans because it had neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place being a direct message from the Al- 
mighty. The Prophet had received divine 
messages on the subject before, but He had 
not before expressly appointed the time of 
‘All’s inauguration." 

* * * • • 

“ As tile day was very hot, the Prophet 
ordeied them to take shelter under some 
thorn trees. Having oidered all the camel- 
saddles to be piled up for a pulpit, he com- 
manded n heiiflld to summon tho people 
around him. Most of them had bound tbeir 
cloaks on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive beat. When all the people wore 
assembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 
made of camel-saddles, and, calling to him 
the Commander of the Faithful ('AH), placed 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 
gave praise to God, and foretold his own 
death, saying that he had been called to the 
gate of God. He then said, ‘ I leave among 
you the Book of God, to which, while you 
adhere, you will never go astray. I leave 
with you tho members of my family who can- 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they and the Book join me at the foun- 
tain of al-Kausar ' [kausar ] He then, 
with a loud voice, said, ‘ Am I not dearer to 
you than your own lives ? ’ And all the 
people said, ' Yes.' He then took the hands 
of 'All and raised them up so high, that the 
white of his arm-pits appeared, and said, 
‘Whosoever from his heart receives me as his 
master, then let him receive ‘Ali. 0 Lord, 
befriend ‘AH. Be the enemy of all his ene- 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
nil who forsake him. " 

The writer also says : — 

“ Certain authorities, both Shi'ah and 
Bunni, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the hypocritlbal Muhajirs and Ansars, such as 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Abdu 'r-Rahman ibnu 
*l-‘Auf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of bis 
death, assembled at the abode of the Banu 
Baud ah, and plotted to seize the Khalifate. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet's burial, although ‘Ali sent to 
call them for the purpose. This plan was to 
make Aba Bakr Khalifah. and for this they 
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had plotted in the Prophet's Hfetime. The 
hypocritical Ansars, however, wished to make 
Sa‘d ibnu 'l-Abadah Kh allfah. but they were 
over-ruled by tho Muhajirs. A certain man 
brought the information that Abu Bakr was 
constituted ^alifah, when 'Ali was in the 
act of filling in the earth of the Prophet's 
grave, and said that the hypocrites had 
feared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving ‘Ali of his rights. 
‘AH laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the first verses of the xxixth Surah of the 
Qur'an : * A. L.^M. Do men reckon that they 
will bo left alone who say, “ We believe," and 
not be tiled? We did try those who were 
before them, and God will surely know those 
who are truthful, and he will surely know 
those who are liars.' ” 

The Shi'ahs believe that at this time God 
made special revelations to Fatimah, the 
Prophet's daughter, and ‘All's wife. These 
revelations nre said to have been possessed by 
the last of the Imams, al-Mahdl, and to be 
still in his possession, [mahdi.] 

It need scarcely be added that the Sunni 
writers deny every word of these traditions. 

Tho stiong hand of the Sunni Khalifah 
‘Umar kept the claims of 'AH in abeyance ; 
but when 'Umar died, the Khalifate was 
offered to 'Ali, on condition that he would 
govern according to the Qur’an, and tho tra- 
ditions as received by the Sunnis. The 
auswci of 'Ali not being deemed satisfactory, 
the election devolved upon ‘Usman (Otbman). 
Usman was assassinated a.h. 35, and 'All 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
opposition of 'Ayisbah, the favourite ^ife of 
the Prophet, who bad become a great iu- 
fiuence in Islam. 

One of the first acts of ‘Ali was to recall 
Mu'awiyah from Syria. Mu'awiyah refused, 
and then claimed the ^alifate for himself. 
His claims were supported by 'Ayisbah. 'All 
was eventually assassinated at Kiifah, a.h. 
40, and upon his death his son Hasan was 
elected Khalifah. but he lesigned it in favour 
of Mu'awiyah, on the condition that he should 
resume it on the death of tho latter. Mu'a- 
wiyah consented to this arrangement, al- 
though secretly determining that his own son 
Yazid should be his successor. 

Upon the death of Mu'awiyah, a.h. 60, his 
son Yazid, " the Polluted," obtained the posi- 
sition of Imam or Khalifah. without' the form 
of election, and with this event commenced 
tho great Shi‘ah schism, which has divided 
the forces of Islam until this day. 

Tho leading, or “ orthodox " pect of the 
Shi'ahs, the Imdmiyahs^ receive the following 
as the rightful Khalifahs : — 

1. 'AH, the son-in-law of the Prophet. ' 

9. Al-Hasan, the son of ‘AH. 

3. Al'Husaiii, the second son of ‘Ali. 

4. 'AH, surnamed Zainu '1-* Abidin, the eon 
of al-Husain. 

6. Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zainu T- 
-Abidin. ^ 

6. Ja'far ae-Badiq, son of Mul^ammad nl- 
Btlqir. 
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7. Mfisa son of Ja'far 

8. Ar-Ra^&i son of MQsft. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ar-Rafft. 

10. *Aii an-Naqi, son of Muhammad at- 
Taqi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-^Askari, son of ‘Ali an- 
NaqL 

12. Muhammad, son of al-Hasan al-Askari, 
or the Imam al^Mahdx^ who is supposed by 
the Shi^ahs to be still aliTe, though he has 
withdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the last days as the MahdU 
or ** Director," which the Prophet prophesied 
would appear before the Day of Judgment 
[mahdi.] 

The Imamites trace the descent of this 
Imam Muhammad as direct from *A1I, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imam, on which 
account they are called the Iimd-*aahar\yah, 
or the ^ Twelveana." They assert that this 
last Imam, whilst still a boy, being perse- 
cuted by the Ahbaside Khalifahs. disappeared 
down a well in the courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Ba gh dad, and Ibn Khaldun says, 
so late as even in his day, devout Shi^ahs 
would assemble every evening after sunset 
ot this well and entreat the absent Imam to 
appear again on earth. 

in the present day, during the absence of 
the Imim, the ShPahs appeal to the Mujia- 
Atdun, or ** enlightened doctors of the law," 
whose opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and. spiritual. 

There have been two great schisms in the 
ftuccession of the Imams, the first upon the 
death of *Ali Zainu ’l-*Abidm, when part of 
the sect adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaldlyah sect. And the second on the 
death of ae-$adiq, when his father nominated 
his second son, Musa al-Kazim, as his succes- 
sor, instead of allowing the Khalifate to go in 
lsmk*Il’s family ; those who adhered to l8ma*irs 
family being called Ismd*iliyah. The great 
body of the ShPahs acknowledge Musa al- 
Kazim and his descendants as the true 
Imams. 

The l8ma*niyah, like the Twelveans^ 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
cause of ‘All. Their schism was occasioned 
by a dispute regarding the succession to the 
Imamate on the death of Imam Ja*far $&diq. 
Jafar had four son8,jthe eldest of whom was 
IsmftTL One day, however, Isma'Il was seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
him, and appointed his son Musa. The 
greater number of the ShPah# accepted this 
decision, but a small number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of the Imam as an evidence 
that he accepted the hidden meaning and not 
the legal precepts of Islam (!), remained 
attached to Isma’il. They say from the time 
of <Ali to the death of Muhammad, the son of 
Isma*n, the Imams were visible, but from his 
death commenced the succession of concealed 
Imams. The fourth of these ** concealed” 
Imams was a certain *Abdu ^lluh, who lived 
about the third centpry of the Hijrah. 

The contentions of the Shi*ahs regarding 
the succoBsion ha^o become endless, and 
of the proverbial seirenty-three sects of Islfim, 
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not fewer than thirty-two are assigned to thb 
ShPahs, and, according to the Sharhu 7- 
Muwdqif^ there are as many as seventy 
three sects of the ShPahs alone. 

According to the ^arhu 'l-Muwdqify the 
three principal sects of the ShPas are (1) 
Qhuldt. or Zealots, the title generally given 
to those who. through their excessive zeal 
for the Imams, have raised them above the 
degree of human beings. (2) Zaidiyah^ 
those who separated after the appointment 
of Muhammad Baqir to the Khalifate. and 
followed Zaid. (3) Imamlyahy or those who 
Bckncjwledged Ja*far $adiq as . the rightful 
Imani, to the exclusion of Isma^il, and which 

r ears to be what may be called the ortho- 
sect of the Shi* as. Out of those three 
great divisions have grown innumerable sects, 
which it would be tedious to define. All 
Shi*ab religionists arc more or less infected 
with mysticism. 

Many of the Shi'ahs have carried their 
veneration for *Ali so far, as to raise him to 
the position of a divine person, and most of 
the sects make their Imams partakers of the 
divine nature. These views have their foun- 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
i assert the pro-existence of Muhammad and 
*Ali, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially Suflism. [sdfi.] 

Since the accession of Isma'il, the first of 
the Sufi dynasty, a.d. 1499, the Shi*ah faith 
has been the national religion of Persia. 
Nadir Shah, when at the summit of his power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to the 
Sunni foim of Jslam, in order to assist his 
ambitious designs, but the attempt failed, and 
the attachment of the Persians to the ShPah 
faith has remained as decided as ever. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarks : — 

** Though the personal history of Ali and 
his sons was the exciting cause of the Shiah 
schism, its predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassable ethnological gulf which 
separates the Aryan and Semitic races. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Sassanides 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
the Saracens ; still, Persia was never really 
converted to Islam, and when Mohammed, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abdullah, the son 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham- 
med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divine right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
against their Arab conquerors. The sons of 
Abbas bad all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawiyah, and when Yezid 
succeeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retiAd to Mecca. 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
going to Cufa. His son was Ali| who, by 
order of the Caliph Walid, was flogged and 
paraded through the streets of Damascus, 
mounted on a camel, with his face to its taH, 

I and it was to avenge this insult on his father 
that Mohammed resolved to overthrow the 
' dvnasty of the Ommiaden 

** The Persians, in their hatred of the 
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Arabi, bad from the first soeepted the rights 
of the sons of Ali and Fatimah to the Imamate ; 
end Mohammed cunningly ropresonted to | 
them that the Imamate had been trans- 
mitted to him by Aboi\ Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Caliph Ali, 
whose mother was a daughter of the tribe of 
Hanifah. This was a gross fraud on the de- 
acendants of Fatimah, but the Persians cared 
not so long as they threw off the Arab yoke '* 
{Miracie Playy Intro., p. xvi. : W H. Allen k 
Co., 1879.) 

The Muhammadans of the province of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
ShPahs, and there aro n few in the region of 
Tirah, on tho frontlor of India With the 
exception of the province of Oudb, the Mu- 
hammadans of India aro for the most part 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect, hut practices pecu- 
liar to the Shi^ahs havo long prevailed in 
certain localities. In moat parts of India, 
where the parties arc Shi^ahs, the law of 
this school of jurisprudence is always ad- 
ministered, especially with regard to mar- 
riage and inheritance. 

It is not correct, as stated by Sale (Intro- 
duction to the Koran) and others, that the 
Shi'nhs i eject the Sunmth^ or Traditions; 
for although the Shi‘aba do not receive the 
** six correct books of the Sunnis,” they ac- 
knowledge five collections of their own, 
namely : (1), Al-Kufi, (2) Manlayaatahzirahu 
’1-Faqih, (3) Tsihzib, (4) Istibaar, (5) Nahju 
'l-Baldghah. [traditions.] The works 
written on the traditions are very numerous. 

The Rev. James L Merrick (Boston, 1850) 
has translated into English portions of the 
ilayatu U~Qiiluh, tho most popular book of 
traditions amongst the Shirans. It was ori- 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Baqir, son of 
Muhammad Tilki, whose last work was the 
well-known Hatjtju V- Yagin, a.U. 1027 (a.d. 
1C27). 

The Shi'ah school of jurisprudence is of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abu 
Hanifah, tho father of ,the Sunni Code of 
Muslim law, received his first instructions in 
jurisprudence from Ja*fnr as-Sudiq, the sixth 
Imam of the Shiahs ; but this learned doctor 
afterwards separated from his teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 

The differences between tho Sbrahs and the 
Sunnis aro very numerous, but the following 
are the principal points : — 

(1) Tho discussion as to the office of Imam, 
already alluded to. 

(2) The Shrubs havo a profound veneration 
for tho l^alifah *Ali, and some of their sects 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst they all assert that next to the Pro- 
phet, ^Ali is fbo most perfect and excellent 
of men. 

(3) They f^ll possess Mujtahids^ or “ en- 
lightened doctors,” whose opinion is final in 
mutters of Muslim law and doctrine. Tho 
Mujtahid is the highest degioo amongst Mu- 
hammadan doctors. Tho Sunnis say, in the 
present divided condition of Islam it is im- 
poaeible to appoint them, but the Shi^abs still 
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elect them in Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king, [mujtahid.] 

(4) They observe the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in commemoration of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, whilst the Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muharrami or the 
MsAurd', being, they say, the day on which 
God created Adam, [muharram.] 

(6) They include the AfaJusU or fire wor- 
shippers, amongst tho Ahlu *l~Kitab, or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jews, Christians, and Muslims as such. 

(0) They admit the principle of religious 
compromise called Tagiyah {Jit. ** Guarding 
oneself”). A pious fraud, whereby the 
Shl'uh Muhammadan believes he is justified 
in either smoothing down, or denying, the 
peculiarities of his religious belief in order 
to save himself from persecution, [taqiyah.] 

(7) There are also various minor differences 
m the liturgical ceremonies of tho Shi-ahs, 
which will be found in the account of the 
liturgical prayers, [prayer.] 

(8) The differences between the civil law 
of the Shiahs and Sunni havo been carefully 
noted in Mr. X. B. E. Baillie's Introduction to 
his Digf<it of the fmameea Code (London, 
1869) 

(a) “ With regard to the sexes, any connec- 
tion between them, which is not sanctioned by 
some relation founded upon contract or upon 
slavery, is denounced by both the sects as 
zind\ or fornication But, according to the 
Hanaflyahs, the contract'must be for the lives 
of the parties, or tho woman be the slave of 
the man, and it is only to a relation founded 
on a contract for life that they give the name 
of nikdh, or marriage. According to ' the 
Shi'ahs, the contract may be either tem- 
porary, or for life, and it is not necessary 
that the slave should be the actual property 
of the man ; (or it i.s sufficient if the usufruct 
of her person be temporarily surrendered to 
him by her owner. To a relation established , 
in any of these ways they give the name of 
nikdhf or marriage, which is thus, according 
to them, of three kinds, permanent, tempo- 
rary, and servile. It is only their permanent 
marriage that admits of any comparison with 
the marriage of the Hanaflyahs. And here 
there is, in the first place, some difference in 
the words by which the contract is effected. 
According to the Hanaflyahs, the words may 
be ^arlh (express) or kindyah (ambiguous). 
According to the Shl'ahs, they must always be 
express ; and to the two express terms of the 
other sect {ixikdh and tazwij) they add a third 
mut'ohf which is rejected by the others asdn- 
sufficient. [mut*ah.] Fui ther, while the Hana- 
fiyahs regard the presence of witnesses as 
essential to a valid contract of marriage, the 
Shiahs do not deem it to be in anywise neces- 
sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in both schools; but there is 
this difference between them, that the Hana- 
flyah includes n difference of ddr, or nation- 
ality, among the causes ^f prohibition, and 
excludes li*dn, or imprecation, from among 
them ; while the Shl'ah excludes the former 
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and^Dolodea the Utter. Theru is, aisu, bmuxb 
difPerenoe between them es to the conditions 
end restriotioiie nnder whioh foetereffo be- 
eomes e ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both sohoole 
entirely prohibit any. sexual intereonrse 
between a Mnslimah or Mnsalman woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Qanali allows of such interoonrse, under 
the sanction of marriege or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
lalfidiyaA, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that Is supposed to have a revealed religion, 
while the ShPah Testricts such oonnection to 
mutakt or temporary and servile, marriages. 
Among Kitabiyah both schools include 
Ohrie&ns and Jews, but the 9%nafi rejects 
Majusis, or fire-worshippers, who are included 
among them by the ShPabs. The Shiahs 
do not appear to make any distinction be- 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being apparently void accord- 
ing to them. But the distinction is of little 
importance to the parties themselves, as 
under neither of the schools does an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
the parties ; and the rights of the children 
bom of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in the proper place hereafter. 

** (6) With regard to the servile mairiage of 
the Shiahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of ^znal intercourse which every master 
has with his slaves ; but there is the same 
difference between the'two sects, in this case, 
as in that of marriage by contract. Accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, the right must be 
permanent, by the woman's being the actual 
property of the man. According to the Shi*ah8, 
the right may be temporary, as when it is 
conceded for a limited time by the owner of 
the slave. When a slave has homo & child to 
her own master, which he acknowledges, she 
becomes bis umm-ul-wafad, or mother of a 
child, and cannot be sold, while she is en- 
titled to emancipation at her Piaster's death. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, these privi- 
leges are pennanent, but, according to the 
ShPahSi-the exemption from sale is restricted 
io the life of her child, and her title to 
emancipation is at the expense of her .child's 
sbtfe in the master's estate. ^11 tlut be 
insufficient, her enfranchisement *18 only 
tanto, or so far as the share will go. , Where* 
the child'e father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the child is free, thoogh 
tlm mother, being the property of another, 
does not acquire the rights of an umm-ul- 
woalad. 

** (c) With regard to the persons who may be 
legally slaves, there seems to be little, if any, 
difference between the two secta According 
to the Shi^ahs, slavery is the proper cqndition 
of the harabU^ or enemies, with the exception 
only pf Christians. Jewn. and Majiksis, or 
fire-worshippers, so long ns they continue in 
a state of smjna/i, cr subjection,* to the Mus- 
aulmon community. If thby renounce their 
zimmah, they fall back into the condition-of 
ordinary ^ * person ehould buy | 
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from • jiaroM U* ohOd, or wlf^or nj Of 
his oonsai^guineous relations, the ponoA 
so purchased is to be adjudged a slave. 
There Beems* also to be but little diffe- 
rence in the manner in which elavee mav 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qu^lifleJL 
Bat there is an important difference as to 
children; for,-<aoooroiiig to the Qana^yahs^ 
a child follows the conditiou of its mother, 
beiog free or a slave, as she is the one or the 
other ; while, according to the Shi*ahs, it is 
free, if axther of Hs parents be so. Both the 
sects are agreed ^t marriage may be die* 
solved by the husband at any time at hie 
pleasure, and to such dissolutim they both 
give the name of ialdq. 

“(cf) But there are some .impoftant diffe- 
rences between the repndiatictt of the two sects 
Thus, while the hanafiyahs recognize two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida'i, or regular and 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subffivide the regular into two other forms, 
one of whioh they designate as absan, or best, 
and the other as Aosan, or good, the Shi'ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, reoog- 
fuzing only one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by whioh repu- 
diation may be constituted ; while the h^ia- 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
^ariA, or express words, which are infleotione 
of the word fo/dc, and various expreesione 
which they term kinayah^ or ambiguous, the 
Shi*ahB admit the former ouly. Further, the 
Hanafiyahs do not require intention when 
express words are used ; so that, though a 
man is actually compelled to use them, the 
repudiation is valid according to them. Nor 
do they require the presence of witnesses 
as necessary in any case to the validity 
of a repudiation; while, according to the 
Shiahs, both intention and the presence 
of two witnesses in all oases are essential 
Both sects agree that repudiation may be 
either bffin (absolute) or raja'l (revocable), 
and that a repudiation given three times 
cannot be revoked, nor a woman so repudi- 
ated be again married by her husband until 
she has been intermediately married to an- 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, according to tha 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation may be made irrevo- 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi- 
ations may be given in immediate succession, 
or even unico contextu^ in one expression; 
while, according to the ShPahs, on the other 
hand, the irrevocability pf a repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To the Ad*iii and rajaH repudiations of 
both sects, the ShPahs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
the fa/d^-ii'K-^tdcAiA, or repudiation of* the 
*iddaht and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is impossible for 
them ever to marry with each other again 
The power of revocafion continues until the 
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W|drAiloB of the Hddaht or i^robatlonaiy 
period for aicertaining whether a womaii U 
pnognant or not. After it has expiredi the 
repudiation becomes abeolatei according to 
both flchoole. So long as it is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
wife { and if either of them should happen to 
die, the other has a right of inheritance in 
the deceased's estate. 

**(s) With regard to parentage, maternity ie 
established, according to the ^anafiyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to the con- 
nection of the parents being lawful or not. 
According to the ShPahs, it must in all cases 
be lawful ; fora waladu 'z-xind*, or illegitimate 
child, has no descent, even from its mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establishment of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 
of the child's conception, according to both 
sects, a legal ^connection between its parents 
by marriage or slavery, or a semblance of 
either. According to the Hanafiyahs, an 
invalid marriage is sufficient for that pur- 
pose, or even, according to the head of the 
school, one that is positively unlawful ; but, 
according to the Shi*ahs, the marriage must 
in all cases be lawful, except when there is 
error on the part of both or either of the 
parents. Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
required by both the sects, except when the 
slave is his ummu ’/-loaW, or has already 
borne a child to him ; for though, according 
to the Shi<ahs, there are two reports on the 
subject, yet, by the most generally received 
of these, a slave does not become the wife of 
her master by mere coition, and her child is 
not affiliated to him without his acknow- 
ledgment. With regard to children begotten 
under a semblance of right, the Hanafiyahs 
require some basis for the semblance in the 
relation of the parties to each other ; while, 
according to the Shi*ahs, bond fide, belief on 
the part of the man that the woman is his 
wife or his slave seems to be all that is 
required ; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either on the part of the man or the woman, 
would apparently be sufficient. 

“ (y*) subject of testimony, both 

schools require that it shall bo direct to the 
point In issue ; and they also seem to be agreed 
that when two or more witnesses concur in 
asserting a fact in the same terms, the judge is 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
judgment in conformity with it. They ngreo 
in requiring that a witness should in general 
have full knowledge, by the cognizance of 
his own sena^, of the fact to which he is 
bearing testimony; bnt both allow him, in 
certain excentional cases, to testify on infor- 
mation received from others, or when he is 
oonvinoed of the fact by inference from oir- 
oumatsnoee with which it is connected. 

** (p) JVasaA, or descent, is included by both 
SMts among the exceptional facts to which a 
witness is allowed to testify when thdy are 
generqlly notorious, or when be is credibly 
lufonoed of them hj others But aooordiug 
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to tb6 Samnyal)., ft is Mtooglb It the iafiir. 
matl<fB be received from two Just men, ot 
one Just man and two just women; while the 
Shi^ahs require that it should have been 
received from a considerable UiZmber of 
persons in snccession, without any suspicion 
of their having got up the story in con- 
cert. The Hanafiyahs class marriage among 
the exceptional facts, together with Nasab g 
but, according to the Shi‘ahs, it more 
properly follows the general rule, which 
requires that the witness should have the 
direct evidence of his own eenses to the 
fact to which hd is giving his testimony. 
They^ seem, however, to admit an excep- 
tion in its favour; for they reason that as 
we adjudge Khodijah to have been the 
mother of Fatimah, the daughter of the 
Prophet, though we know it offiy by general 
notoriety and tradition, which is out eon- 
tinued hearsay, so also we may equally 
decide her to have been the Prophet’s wife, for 
which we have the same evidence, though wo 
were not present at the contract of marriage, 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowledge 
it. Both sects are agreed that a 'Witness 
may lawfully infer and testify that a thing 
is the property of a particular person when 
he has seen it in his possession; and so, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, * When a person 
has seen a man and woman dwelling in the 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
each other in* the manner of married persCHS. 
it is lawfnl for him to testify that she is his 
wife, in the same way as when he has seer 
a specific thing in the hands of another.' 
The Shi* aha do not apply this principle 
of inference to the case of marriage, and 
there is no ground for saying that, according 
to them, marriago will be presumed in a 
case of proved continual cohabitation. 

“ (A) There is difference between the twe 
schools as to the person who is entitled to 
claim a right of shuf^ahy or pre-emptioa 
According to the Hanafiyahs, the. right may 
be claimed, firstly, by a partner in the thing 
itself; secondly, by a partner in its rights of 
water and way ; and thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to the Shi*uhs, tho right belongs 
only to the first of these, with some sligh'^ 
exception in favour of the second. The claim 
of the third they rejoct| altogether. In gift 
the principal difference between the schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
which is rejected by the Hanafiyah, is quite 
lawful acGoiiling to the Shi*ahs. 

'* (i) In appropriation and alms there do not 
seem to be any differences of impoilance 
between the two** schools. And in wills the 
leading difference seems to be that, while, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, a bequdst in 
favour of an heir is positively illegal, it 
is quite unobjectionable aeoordihg to ihe 
Shi*ahs 

In respect of inheritance, there are 
many and important differences between 
the two seots^ but they admit of being 
reduced *to a few leading principles, which 
I now proceed to notice, following the order 
in whioh the different branohes of the 
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fnbjeet are ti'eated of itr this Toiome. The 
impediments to inheritanoe are four in num- 
ber. according to the Hanafiyahs, tIz. 
sis Tory, homicide, difference of religion, and 
difference of ddr, or country. Of these the 
Shi^ahs recognize the first; the second also 
with some modification, that is, they require 
that the homicide be intentional, in other 
words, murder, while with the Hanafiyahs it 
operates equally as an impediffiont to inherit- 
aqoe, though accidental. For difference of 
religion the Shi*ahs substitute infidelity, and 
difference of country they reject entirely. 
Ezolusion from the whole inheritance, ac- 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, is founded upon 
mill, regulated by two principles. The one 
is that a person who is related to the de- 
ceased through another has no interest in 
the succession during the life of that other, 
with the exception of half-brothers and 
sisters by the mother, who are not excluded 
by her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of these principles is not ex- 
pressly mentioned by the Shi'ahs, but it is 
inolade4 without the exception in the second, 
which is f£d opted by them, and extended, so 
as to postpone a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer— an effect which, is not given 
to it by the Hanafiyahs. 

*■ With regard to partial exclusion or the 
diminution of a share, there is also some 
difference between the sects. According to 
the ^anafiyahsJ a child, or the child of a 
'Son, how low soever, reduces the shares of 
a husband, a wife, and a mother, from the 
highest to the lowest appointed for them; 
while, according to the Shia^hs, the reduction 
is effected by any child, whether male or 
femaler in any stage of descent from the 
deceased. Further, when the deceaud has 
left a husband or wife, and both parents, 
the share of the mother is reduced, accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, from a third of the 
whole estate to a third of the remainder, 
in order that the male may ha.re double 
the share of the female ; . but, according 
to the Shi*ahs, there is no reduction of 
the mother's third in these circumstances, 
though, when the deceased has left a hus- 
band, the share of the father can only be a 
sixth. The shares and the person for whom 
they are appointed being expressly men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, there is no difference 
in respect of them between the two schools. 
But they differ materially as to the relatives 
who are not sharers. They are divided by 
the Hanafiyahs into residuaries and distant 
kindred. The residuaries in their own 
right they define as every male in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
enters ; ' and the distant kindred,’ as * all 
relatives who are neither sharers nor resi- 
duaries.' The residuaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the shareip 
have been satisfied, but alyo the whole 
estate when therb is no sharer, to the 
entire exclusion of the distant kindred, 
though these may, in fact, be much nearer 
in blood to the deceased. This preference 


of the residuary is rejected with peculiar 
abhorrence by the Shi*ahs, who found their 
objection to it, certainly with some appear- 
ance of reason, on two passages of tho Qur'&n 
cited below. Instead of the triple division 
of tho Hanafiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
all the relatives together, and then separate 
them into three classes, according to their 
proximity to the deceased, each of which in 
its order is preferred to that which follows ; 
so that whilo there is a singlo indiridual, 
even a female, of a prior class, there is 
no room for the succession of any of the 
others. 

** Within tho classes operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Shi*abs, 
nearly in the same way as by the I^ana- 
fiyahs that is, if there is a surplus oVer 
the shares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of the husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among them. Ac- 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, this surplus is 
always intercepted by tbe residuary, and it 
is only when there is no residuary that there 
is with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shores exceed the 
whole estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
the Hanafiyahs over all the shares by rais- 
ing the extractor of the case — a process 
which is termed the ^aiif, or increase. , This 
is also rejected by the Shi'ahs,. who make 
the deficiency to fall exclusively upon those 
among them whose relationship to the de- 
ceased is on the father's side. With regard 
to the computation of ebares, there does not* 
appear to be any difference between the 
schools.’* A Digest of Moohummudan Law. 
Jmameea Code. N. B. E. BaillierLondon (18G9). 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, in his Future of /s/arn, 
has the following remarks on the present 
position of the Shi'ali sect : — 

** In theory, I believe tbe Shias still hold 
that there is an Imam aud Caliph, but they 
will not tolerate the pretension of any one now 
in authority to tbe title, and leave it in abey- 
ance until the advent of thoMohady (Mahdi)t 
or guide, who iq to reunite Islam and restore 
its fortunes. So much is this the case that, 
sovereign though he be and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by tbe Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges tbe fact in a 
rather curious ceremony. It is a maxim with 
Mussulmans of all sects that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man’s house without 
his permission, and this being so, and the 
Shah admitting that his palaoes of right be- 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, he 
is obliged to lease them according to legal 
form from an alem ('ahm) or oujtabed, act- 
ing for the supposed Mohady, before he oan 
pray in them to his spiritual profit. 

** It will be readily understood that, with 
such an organization and with such tendenoiea 
to deductive reasoning, a wide basis is given 
for divergence of opinion among tbe Shiitea, 
and that while the more highly educated of 
thfir mollahs occasionally preach absolute 
pantheism^ others consult the grosser incli- 
nations of the vulgar, and indulge their 
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liMran with the most extraTagant tales of 
miracle and snperatition. These are a oon- 
Jtant sonrce of mockery to the Snnites. 
Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs, 
however, there seems to be a general convic- 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam is at 
hand, and that a new leader may be exfieeted 
at any moment and from any quarter, so that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The history of the Dabitea, so well 
described by M. de Gobineau in his Reiigiona 
<f Asia, is a case in point, and similar occur- 
rences are by no means rare in Persia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentle- 
man, who informed me that he had himself been 
witness, when a boy, to a religious prodigy, no- 
torious, if rremember rightly, at Tabriz On 
that occasion, one of these prophets, being 
condemned to death by the supreme govern- 
ment, was bound to' a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained unhurt, 
and, incredible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by the bullets, and be 
fell to the ground on his feet. * You Chris- 
tians,' said another Persian gentleman once 
■\o me. ‘talk of your Christ as the Son of 
Ood and think it strange, but with us the 
cccurrence is a common one. Believe me, 
we have ** sons of Qod ” in nearly all our vil- 
lages.’ [sof*!.] 

“Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
Ifo Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 
the Persians, and none are more ardently 
-devout, as all who have witnessed the miracle 
play of the two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extrefhes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce asceticisms and gross licentiousnesses. 
By no sect of Islam is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per- 
formed with a stricter ritual. But the very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality is 
everywhere a by- word. In all these circum- 
atances there is much to fear as well as to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect, but their 
future only indirectly involves that of Islam 

roper. Their whole census does not pro- 

ably exceed fifteen millions, and it shows 
po tendency to increase. Outside Persia we 
find about one million*Ir&ki Arabs, a few in 
Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five mil- 
lions in India. One small group still main- 
tains itself in^the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where it is tolerated rather than acknow- 
ledged, and a few Shiites are to be found in 
most of the large cities of the west, bnt every- 
where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
Almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It is noticeable, however, that within 
the last fifty years the religious bitterness of 
Shiite and Sunife is sensibly in decline.” 

For- information on the History of the 
ShPahs, the English reader can refer to Mai- 
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eolm’s Hiatoty of Ptraia^ 2 vols. (i.D. 1616).: 
Morier’s Travela, 2 vols. (a.d. 1812); Mark- 
ham's History of Persia (a.d. 1874). A trans- 
lation of their traditions is found in the Ldfe 
and Religion- of Mohammad^ by the Rev. 
James L. Merrick. Boston (1850). ForShi‘ah 
Law, consult Tagore I^turea, 1874 *, A Digest 
of Moohummudan Law. The Imameea Code. 
N. B. E. Baillie (1869). [mubaxram.] 

SHIRB The share of water 

used for tillage, [river.] 

SHIRK “ Idolatry ; pagan- 

ism ; polytheism.” Ascribing plurality to the 
Deity. Associating anything with Qod. 

According to Wahhabi writers. Shirk is 
defined to be of four kinds Shirku U-'ilm, 
ascribing knowledge to others than Ood; 
Shirku ^t-tasarruf ascribing power to others 
than God ; Shirku 'l-^ibddah^ offering worship 
to created tlungs , Shirku H‘*adah^ the per- 
formance of ceremonies which imply reliance 
on others than God 

(1) Shirku is illnstrated by the 

statement that prophets and holy men have 
no knowledge of secret things unless as 
revealed to them by God Thus soma 
wdeked persons made a charge against 
‘Ayishah The Prophet was troubled in 
mind, but know not the truth of toe matter 
till God made it known to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers, and 
saints is Polytheism. “ All who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hidden things, such as 
fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well as those who profess to 
be inspired, are all liars.” Again, “should* 
anyone take the name of any saint, or mvoke 
his aid in the time of need, insiead of calling 
on God, or use bis namo^in attaoking an 
enemy, or read passages to propitiate him, 
or make him tbev>l)joct>of contemnlation — it 
is Shirku 

(2) Shirkis 't-iasxvxjif is to suppose that 
anyone has powcivwiili-Godi He who looks 
up to anyone as an- Intercessor with Ood 
commits Shirk. TbuA: “ But they who take 
others beside Him as lords, saying, ‘ We only 
serve them that they may bring us near God,* 
— God will judge between them (and the 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they^ are 
at variance ” (Surah xxxix. 4 ) Intercession 
may be of three kinds For example, a 
criminal is placed before the King. The 
Vizier intercedes. The King, having regard 
to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the of- 
fender. This is called Shofd*at-\- Weqdhah^ 
or “ intercession from regard.” But to sup- 
po8e that God so esteems the rank of any- 
one as to pardon a sinner merely on account 
of it is shirk. Again, the Queen or the Princes 
intercede for the criminal. The King, from 
love to them, pardons him. This is called 
l^afd*at-i-mahabbah, or “intercession from 
affection.” But to consider that God so 
loves anyone as to pardon a criminal on hiS 
account is to give that lo^ed one power, and 
this is Shirk, for such power is not possible 
in the Court of God. “ God may out of His 
bounty confer on His favourite servants the 
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ertthAts of Jfabi^t 'fftTonrlto/ or JCto ftf. 
* friend/ &o.; but a servant is but a ser- 
▼ant» no one can pnt his foot ontside the 
limits of serritude, or rise h^ond the rank 
of a serTant.** Againi the King may him- 
aelf wish to pardon the offender, but he fears 
lest the majesty of the law should be lowered. 
The Vizier perceives the King's wish, and 
intercedes. This intercession is lawful. It 
is called Shaja*at»uba-'iin, ** intercession by 
permission/' and such power Muhammad 
will have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power now, though 
all other Musalmans consider that he has, 
and in consequence Tin Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the sin of SAirku 't-tasarruf. The 
Wahhabis quote the following passages in 
support of their view. « Who is he that can 
intercede with Him hut by His own per~ 
fnisston." (Surah ii. Say : Intercession 

is wholly with Oodl Hir the kingdoms of 
the heavens and of the earth." (Surah zxxix. 
4C.) They also say : “ Whenever an allusion 
is made in the Qm*'an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant.” 

(3) Shirhi *l-*Ibddah is prostration before 
any created being, with the idea of wor- 
shipping it; perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. Prostration, bowing down, 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individual, fasting out of 
respect to his memory, proceeding to a dis- 
tant shrine in a pilgrim's garb and calling 
out the name of the saint." It is wrong ** to 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the shrine, to kiss any particular stone, to 
rub the mouth and breast against the walls 
of the shrine, dc.** This is a stem condem- 
nation of the common practice of visiting 


the tombs of saints and of some of the special 
praotioes of the pilgrimage to Makkah. All 
such practices as are here condemned are 
called Ishrak fl H-*Ibddah^ ** association in 
worship." 

(4) Shirhi 'l-'dddh is the keeping up of 
superstitious eustoms, such' as the Istikhdrah^ 
seeking guidance from beads, dec., trusting 
to omens, good or bad, believing in lucky 
and unlucky days, adopting such names as 
*Abdu *n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
so on. In fact, the denouncing of such 
practices and calling them Shirk brings 
Wahhabiism into daily contact with the other 
sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the Virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers aa 
Musalmans. The difference between the first 
and fourth Shirh the Shirku *l~*tbn and theT 
Shirku 'l-^adah, seems to be that the first is* 
the belief, say in the knowledge of a sooth- 
sayer, and the second the habit of consulting 
him. 

To swear by the name of the Prophet, of 
^AJi, of the Imams, or of.Pirs (Lexers) ia 
to give them the honour due to God alone.. 
It is Ishrak fi H~adabt ** Shirk in associa- 
tion." [WAHHABI.] 

SHIEKAH(C>). “Partnership.'* 

The term signifies toe union of two or more 
persons in one concern. It is applied in Mus- 
lim law to contracts as well as to partner- 
ships Shirkah, or association, with regard 
to the essence and person of God, is forbidden 
in Islam. 

SHig [SSTH.] 

SHOES. The removal of the san. 
dais, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon en- 
tering either a mosque or house, or during. 



worship, is not enjoihed in Muhammadan 
law, although it has become a common cus- 
tom in all Eastern countries, for the modem 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 
Kabbah at Makkah (Burckhardt's Arabia, 
vol. i. p. 270), the ‘Muhammadans of Pales- 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
places of worship (Robinson’s Researches, 
yol. ii. p 36) and it is also the practice to 


take off the shoes In Egypt (Lane, vol. i* 
pp. 16, 105; voL ii. p. 11), and in Hindustan 

The number of traditions which prove that- 
Mnhamnlad allowed his followers to worship 
with their feet covered, is very numerous^, 
and they are held to be Ahadin of good 
authority, and 'supported by the fatwda of 
eminent doctors of law. 

Shad dad ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 


sfiBour 

flald, <*Aet the reverse of the Jews In your 
prayers, for they do not pray in boots or 
shoes.'* 

Abu Sa*id al-Khndri says “the Prophet 
said his prayers with the Oompanions, and 
suddenly took ofiF his shoes, and put them 
down on his left side f and when the people 
observed it, they took o£f theirs also, and when 
prayers were finished, the Prophet asked 
why they took their shoes off. The Compa- 
nions replied, 'We followed your example.' 
The Prophet then said, ' Verily Qabricl came 
io me and told me there was a little filth on 
my shoes. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a mosque, look well at your shoes, and if you 
perceive any dirt on ^hem, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayer in them.* '* 

'Amribn Shu'aib relates that he saw the 
Pi’ophet saying his prayers sometimes with 
his shoes and sometimes without. {Mishkdt, 
hook iv. ch. 9.^ 

In the Hiadyah it is enjoined that when 
there is any uncleanness on the shoes, such 
as dung, blood, Ac., they must be rubbed 
with earth, and then they become legally 
•clean and fit for worship. (Arabic edition, 
vol. i. p. 26.) 

This is confirmed by the Durru 'UMuj^tdr 
{vol. i. pp. 30, 65), and by numerous tradi- 
tions. (Mishkdt, book iii. ch. ii.) 

If the dirt cannot be removed from the 
shoes by rubbing them with earth, the law 
permits the Muslim to make them ceremonially, 
clean by wotting his three fingers and draw- 
ing them once over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots, [masah.] 

According to the Traditions, when a Mus- 
lim sits down on the floor, he should take off 
his -shoes and place them on one side, and he 
should take off the right shoe first and then 
the left. {Mishkdt, book xx. ch. iii.) 

SHROUD. Arabic hafan 

The act of shrouding is called takfln. A 
wooden coffin is called tdhut, the use of which 
is generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
but it is used by the Shi'ahs. 

Muhammad is related to have said : — 

(( Do not be expensive in your shrouds, for 
they soon rot." 

“ P)ain white is the best for the shrouds of 
your dead." 

" The best cloth for a shroud is huHah " (t.e. 
a white striped cloth used in Arabia). 

'Ayishab says : " Tho Prophet was shrouded 
in three garments, but there was neither a 
•coat por a turban." 

These three garments are still used as 
shrouds in all parts of Islam. 

(1) Izdr, a piece of cloth which covers 
from the waifi^ to the feet. 

(2) Hidff, covering from the feet to tho 
shoulders. 

(3^ Lifdfah, a large sheet covering the 
whole body from head to feet, and closed at 
-the ends. 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but are buried In the garments in whioh they 
iell, for it is related that Muhammad so or- 
dered the men who fell in the battle of Ul^ud 
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to be buried ; their weapons being first re- 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
their blood-stained clothes, [burial.) 
SHU'AIB (wiA). The Muslim 

commentators generally suppose Shu'aib to 
be the same person with the father-in-law of 
Moses, who is named in scripture Reuel or 
Rageul and Jethro But Ahmad ibn *Abdi 
'1-Halim charges those Who entertain this 
opinion with ignorance. They say (after the 
Jews) that he gave his son-in-law [moses] 
that wonder-working rod with which he per- 
formed all those miracles m Eg3rpt and the 
desert, and also gave excellent advice and 
instruction ; whence ha had the surname of 
Khatibu ’1-Ambiya’ the 

“ Preacher to the Prophets.” 

The account given of him in the Qur’an, 
Surah vii. 83-91, is as follows: — 

“ And unto Midian did we send their bro- 
ther Shu'aib, who said, ' 0 my people ! servo 
God, ye have no god save Him. There has 
come to you a manifest sign from your Lord : 
then give good weight and measure, and be 
not niggardly of your gifts to men, and do 
not evil in the earth after it has been righted. 
That is bettor for you if ye are believers; 
and sit not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the path of God those who 
believe in Him, and craving to make it 
crooked. Remember when ye were few and 
He multiplied you ; and see what was the 
end of the evil-doers 1 And if there be a 
party of you who believe in what I am sent 
with, and a party who believe not, then wait 
patiently until God judges between us, for Hu 
is the best of judges ! Said the crowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst his 
people, ‘We will of- a surety turn thee out, O 
Shu'aib, and those who believe with thee, 
from our village ; or else thou shalt retuHi 
unto our faith.' Said he, ‘ What even if we 
be averse therefrom? We shall have devised 
a lie against God if we return unto your faith 
after God has saved us from it; and what 
should ail us that we should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lord should please? Our 
Lord embraces everything in His knowledge ; 
on God do vre rely. 0 our Lord 1 open be- 
tween us and between our people in truth, 
for Thou art tho best of those who open. 
And the chiefs of those who disbelieved 
amongst his people said, ' If ye follow Shu'aib, 
verily, yo shall bo the losers.' Then there 
took them the earthquake, and in the morn- 
ing they lay in their dwellings prone. Those 
who called Shu'aib a liar, (were) as though 
they had not dwelt therein. Those who 
called Shu'aib a liar, they wore the losers 
then I And he turned away from them and 
said,' O my people I I preached to you the 
messages of my Lord, and 1 gave you good 
advice ; how should 1 be vexed for a people 
who do misbelieve ? ’ ” 

■’ ash-SHU‘ARA “ The 

Poets." The title of the zxvith Surah of 
the Qur'an, so called because at the conclu- 
sion of the chapter the Arabian poets are 
severely censured [foeis.J 
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SHTJF'AH (J^). [pBinfPTi6N.^ 
48H-SHtTRS. “The Con* 

foltation.*' The title of th» XEimd Surah of 
the Qur'an. Taken from the 86th verse, in 
which- the believers are oommended for taking 
eonsnltation together. 

BHIJBB (vy^). Lit “ Drinking.” 

A term used for wine-drinking, which is for- 
hidden by the Muslim law. [drunkenness.] 

SIBQffAH (^). Lit. « A dye.” 

A word which occurs in the Qur'an, Surah ii. 
182 : ** The dye of God I And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are- worshippers 
of Him " ; which both Mr. Sale and Mr. Rod- 
well translate baptism^ but which Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered ** dye.” Ac- 
cording to al-Baizawi, it stands in the test for 
the Islam of God, but refers to Ohristian 
baptism, [baftism.] 

^IDDlQ (v52J^). “ One who speaks 
the truth." It occurs in the Qur’an for Idris 
(generally identified with Enoch), who is de- 
scribed as a man of eminent truthfulness 
Professor Palmer translates the word con- 
fessor " (see Surah six. 57.) 

A 9 -Siddiq is a title said to have been given 
to the first Khalifah Abu Bakr by Muham 
m^A himself 

SIDRATTI 'L-MUNTAHA (BjJu 
Lit. “ The Lote-tree of the 

extremity ” A tree in the seventh heaven, 
having its roots in the sixth. Its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like elephant's 
ears. (Mishkdt, book xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 

It is mentioned twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
liii. 8-18 — 

“ Then came he (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 
even closer,— 

And he revealed to his servant what he 
revealed 

His heart falsified not what he saw. 

Wiiat 1 will ye then dispute with him as to 
what he saw ? 

He bdd seen him also another time, 

Near the Sidrah-tree, which marks the 
boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree was covered with 
what covered'it. 

His eye turned not aside, nor, did it wan- 
der • 

For he saw the greatest of the sigxio of his 
Lord." 

The Sidrah-tree is the Zizyphus jujuba of 
Linnaous, the prickly plum, which is called 
Der in India. A dficoction of its leaves is 
used in India to wash the'dead, on account of 
the sacredness of the tree. 

9IFAH pi- Bi/df. An attri- 
bute. Used for the attiAutes of God. The 
Qur*an is Also said to be a $ifah of the 
Almighty. 


SIJtLt 

Ismu the name of an attribute, le 

a term applied to any of the ninety-nine 
nnmes or attributes of God. [ood.] 

9 IPATITAH (AeSUu). Prom Sifatr 

attributes." A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Islam, although it is given by^ 
Mr. Sale as one of the Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni claims to be a Si/dtif, 
or Attributist (as opposed to the Mu'tazilahs, 
who reject the idea of God’s attrihutes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent in His ossenco 
without separation or change; every attri- 
bute being conjoined with Him as lifo with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Qur'an which ar» 
held to be Mutaskdbik, and assign some re- 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the Sifatiyahs say the expressions ** hands," 
**face,’' ** sitting," Ac., must simply be ac- 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at 
explanation. [mu*tazilah, wahhabl] 

as-SIHAHU *S-SITTAH (cWJ\ 
&&-J1), also called al-Kutubu 's-Sittah 
(4a-J\ “The six correct 

(books).'* The title given to the six most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by— 

(1) Abu *Abdi 'llab Muhammad ibn Ismft*il 
cd-Dukhdri, born A.H. 194 ; died a.h. 266. 

(2) Abu ’1-Husain Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 
al-Qushairi, born a.h 204, died a.h. 261. 

(3) Abu *Isa Muhammad ibn *Isa’l-7'iniit3i, 
bom A.H. 209,, died A.H. 279. 

(4) Abu Di^ud Sulaiman ibn Asha? as- 
Sajastanl, bom A.H. 202, died a.u. 275. 

(5) Abu *Abdi 'r-Rahman Ahmad ibn 
Shu*aib an-Nas&l. bom a.h. 215, died a.h. 
303. 

(6) Abu *Abdi 'llah Muhammad ibn Ys.vid^ 
ibn Mdjah, al-QazwIni, born aJl 209, died 
A.H. 273. 

The above are generally esteemed the sIk 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Mdjah the Muwalta' of Abu 
*Abdi 'llah Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn 
Ab! 'Amir ibn 'Amr ibn al-Haris al-A^bshl 
al-9imyari, bora a.h. 95, died A.H. 179. 

(The above w6rds in italics denote thfr 
popular title of the collection.) 

Al-Bukhdrl and Muslim are held in highest 
reputation, and are called or 

" the two auihentics." 

The collection by Malik, the founder of the> 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, is the 
most ancient collection of traditions, and ia 
held in high jreputation, but it is sometimea 
omitted from the list by the EUnafis, because 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence, [traditions.] 

SUDAH. [SAJOAH.] 

SUILL (J^)- A regiater. Th6 
record of a court of justice. The decree of 
a judge. ^In the Quran, the word ocoufa 
when it is used for the angel which haa 
charge of the register of the fate of mankind. 
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•r, ae«ocding to othori, it may mean the roU 
itself. j 

Siirah axi. 104 : “ The day whan we will | 
roll up the hoarens as ai’Sijitt rolls up his 
books ; as We produced it at the first .Sfea- 
tion, will wo bring it back again.” 

SlJJlN A deep pit ia 

which is kept the register of the actions of 
the wicked, and honce this register itself. 
Qur’an, Surah Ixxxiii. 7, 8 : “ The book of 
the wicked is in SijjiD, and what shall make 
thee know what Sijjin is? — It is an inscribed 
book.” (See also Mishkdt, book v. ch. iii. 
pt. a) 

SIKANDAR Th6 Per- 

eian for Alexander, by which is me^int 
Alexander the Great, [zu ’l-qarnain.] 

SIKHISM (from the Panjdbl word 

sUA or si'Md s Sanskrit s'tsAya, *‘a disciple”' 
or “pupil”). The religion of the Sikhs in 
the panjab. Founded by Nunak, who was 
born in the village of Talvandi (now known 
as Naukana), on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in a.d. 1469. 

The history of the Sikh religion has not 
yet been subjected to the scrutiny necessary 
to wai'rant strong dogmatism as to the ulti- 
mate source, or sources, whence the system 
of Nanak and his followers took its rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pro> 
sent a strange intermingling of Hindu and 
Muhanounadan ideas ; and this is so pal- 
pably apparent that even superficial inquirers 
have been led to conclude that Nanak pur- 
osely intended his creed to be a compromise 
etween those two great religions. Dr. 
Trumpp, the able translator of the Adi 
Granth (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis- 
tinctly of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadanism. 
In the Introduction to his Translation of the 
Adx Granth (p. ci.), he says: — 

** It is a mistake, if Nanak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite th4 Hindu 
and Muhammadan ideas about Ood. Nanak 
remained a thorough Hindu, according to all 
his views ; and if he had communionship with 
Musalmans, and many of these even became 
bis disciples, it was owing to the fact that 
Sufism, uhich all these Muhammadans were 
professing, was m reality nothing but a Pan- 
theism, derived directly from Hindu sources, 
aUd only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the Islam. Hindu and Muslim Pantheists 
could well unite together, as they enter- 
tained essentially the same ideas about the 
Supreme.” ^ 

If the foregoing opinion accurately repre- 
sents the rea) truth, then Sikhism hardly de- 
serves mention in the present < work ; but it 
will soon be seen that the balance of evidonco 
is heavily on the other side. A careful iuvesti- 
gatioo of early Sikh traditions, points strongly 
to the conclusion that the religion of Nanak 
was really intended as a compromise between 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 
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even be spoken of as the religion of -a Mnham* 
madan sect. The very little that seems to bo 
known as to the views of the early Sikh 
teachers, coupled with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr. Trumpp, has made it necessary 
to give here a longer article on Sikhism than 
its importance with respect to Islam would 
have otherwise^-warranted ; because it was 
necessary to establish the relationship which 
actually existed between the two .faiths. It 
will be seen that the iolormation given in this 
article is chiefly taken from original Panjabi 
books, and from manuscripts in the India 
Office Library * and it is supported by the 
authority of the Adi 'Granth^ which is the 
sacred canon of the Sikhs. 

The Janatti-SdkhiSf or biographical sketches 
of Ndnak and his associates, contain a pro- 
fusion of curious traditions, which throw 
considerable light on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Sikh religion. From these old 
books we learn that; in early life, Nanak, al- 
though a HiJidu by birth, came .under $ufi 
influence, and was strangely attracted by the 
saintly demeanour of the faqirs who were 
thickly scattered over Northern India and 
swarmed ii) the Panjab. Now, $Qfusm is not, 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to Hindu 
antheism ; for it arose in the Very earlidat 
ays of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer- 
tainly due to the influence of Persian Zoro- 
astrianism on the rude faith of Arab Islam- 
ism. Persia has ever been the stronghold of 
SuHistic doctrine ; and the leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadan- 
ism have been the Persian poets FirdusI, 
Niz^i, Sa'di, Jalalu ’d-Din, Hafiz, and Jaml. 

Hafiz, the prince of Sufi poets, boldly de^ 
dares i “lam a disciple of the old Magian : 
be not angry with me, 0 Shaikh ! For thou 
I gavest me a promise ; he hath brought me 
the reality.” Although this stanza alludes 
directly to two persons known to Hafiz, its 
almost obvious meaning is: “I, a Persian, 
adhere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, 0 Arab conqueror 1 that my faith 
is more snblime than thine." That Hafly 
meant his readers to take his words in a gene- 
ral sense, may be inferred from the stanza in 
which he says : " I am the servant of the old 
man of the tavern (i.e. the Magian) ; beoause 
his beneficence is lasting : on the other hand, 
the beneficence of the Shaikh and of the Sai- 
yid at times is, and at times is not.” Indeed, 
Hafiz was fully conscious of the fact that 
^ufiism was due to the influence of the faith 
of his ancestors ; for, in another ode, he plainly 
says : " Make fresh again the essence of the 
creed of Zoroaster, now that the tulip has 
kindled the fire of Nimrod.” And Niz&mi, 
also, was aware that his ideas were perilously 
akin to heterodoxy; for, he says in his Khusru 
wa Shirin : “ See not in mo the guide to the 
temple of the Fire-worshippers ; see only the 
hidden meaning which cleaveth to the aUe* 
gory.” These citations, which could be in- 
definitely multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastrian origin of the refined e'pint^ayfy 
of the $ufi8. The eablimity of the 
faith lay in its conception of thq, unity of 
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Stomal Spirit* and the intimate asBooiation 
of the Divine ivith all that is manifest. Arab 
MnhattimadaQB believe in the unity of a per« 
aonal God ; but mankind and the %vorld 'were* 
to them, mere objects upon* which the will of 
Qod waB eneroised The §uflB approached 
nearer to the Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, ** Christ in us.'* 

The Pefeian oonquerors of Hindustan oar- 
rMi Itith them the mysticism and spirituality 
of the IsUmo-Magian creed. It was through 
PetlU that India received its flood of Muham- 
sftflimiBm ; and the mystioisni and asceticism 
of the Persian form of Islam found con- 
genial soil for development amofll;' the specu- 
lative as^ieticB of northern India. It is, 
'theMore, only reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindu ‘affected by Muhammadanism would 
show some traces of SGfi influence. As a 
fact we And that the doctrines preached by 
the Sikh Gurus were distinctly ^ufiistic ; and, 
indeed, the early Gurus openly assumed the 
manners and dress of faqirs, '"thus plainly 
announcing their coimection with the ^uflistio 
aide of Muhammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
hsShs, quite in Muhammadan fashion, as 
though ready to perform sikr. Guru Arjun, 
who was fifth in succession from Nanak, was the 
first to lay aside the dress of a faqir. The doc- 
trines, however, still held their position ; for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
open confession of $ufusm. His words are : 

The Smritis, the S'astras, and the Vedas, 
all apeak in various ways: I do not ac- 
knowledge one (oi them). 0 possessor of hap- 
piness, bestow thy mercy (on me). I do not 
say, ‘ I,* I recognise all as * Thee.* ” — {Sikhdn 
de Raj di Vxthiji, p. 81.) Here we have not 
only the ideas, but the very language of §ufis, 
implying a pantheistic denial of all else than 
Deity. The same manner of expression is found 
in the Adi Granth itself, e.g. “ Thou art I ; 
I am thou. Of what kind is the difference ? ’* 
(Translation, p. 130) ; and again, “ In all the 
One ‘dwells, tho One is contained'* (p. 41). 
Indeed, throughout the whole Adi Granth, a 
favourite name for Deity is the “ True One," 
that is, that which is truly one — the Absolute 
Unity. It is hardly possible to find k more 
complote correspondence of ideas than that 
furnished by the following sentences, one 
taken from the Yusuf wa Zuluxkha of Jami, 
the Persian ^QH; and the others, from the 
Jap-ji and the Adi Granth. Jaml says : — 

Dismiss every vain fancy, -and abandon 
every doubt ; 

Blend into one every spirit, aiid form, and 
place ; 

See One — know One — speak of One — 

Desire One-— chant of One— and seek 
One.** 

In the Jap-jxt a formula familiar to every 
SUtb household, we find:— 

*^Tbe Gpm is laar (^va), the Gum is 
doftfkh (Vishnil), the Ohm is 

the mother Parh^i 

IfisihQuldtoowyVDiiLI tout tell? (The 
ituiy uaaiifittoidli 


0 Guru, let me know the One ; that the 
One liberal patron of all living beings 
may not be forgotten by me.” 

In the Adi Oranth, we road 

** Thou recitest the One ; thou placest the 
One in (thy) mind ; thou recognlzest 
the One. 

The One (is) in eye, in word. In mouth ; 
thou kuowest the One in both places ' 
(i.e. worlds). 

In sleeping, the One; in waking, the 
One ; in the One thou art absorbed.** 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 568.) 

It is not only with respect to the idea of 
tho unity of God that this identity of expres- 
sion, is discernible; for other technical terms 
of Sufiism are, also, reproduced in Sikhism. 
Thus the §iifi I>'arIdQ ’d-Din Shakrgani calls 
Deity *'the light of life,” and Jalalu M-Din 
speaks of **Jia$hes of His love,” while J&mi 
represents the “ light ” of the Lord of Angels 
as animating all parts of the universe ; and 
Nizami exclaims, " Then fell a light, as of a 
lamp, into the garden (of my heart),” when he 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
§ufiB. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is full of similar expressions. 
It is enough to cite the following exclamation 
of Nanak himself : " In all (is) light. He Hs) 
light. From His light, there is b'gbt in all." 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 35.) And 
in another place he says : ** The Luminous 
One is the mingler of light (with himself)." 
(fol. 186.) On fol. 51 we find : There death 
enters not ; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
One ” 

Another favourite metaphor of $Qfis for 
tho Deity is *'the Beloved”; for example, 
when Hafiz says : Be thankful that the 
Assembly is lighted up by the presence of the 
Beloved.” This term is well recognized in 
Sikhism; thus in .the Adi Granth, "If thou 
call thyself the servant of the Beloved, do nob 
speak despitefuUy (of Him). (India Office 
MS., No. 2484, fol. 664.) “Love to the 
Beloved naturally puts joy into the heart. 
1 long to meet the Lord (Prabhu)\ therefore 
why should I bo slothful.” (India Office 
MS., 2484, fol. 177.) Also, “In mu soul 
and body are excessive pangs of separation, 
how shall the Beloiqd come to my house 
and meet (with me)?" And again: “The 
Beloved has become my physician.*' (India 
Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 87.) Tho words 
used in the Panjabi texts are />trt^d,Drifai}i, 
and piri, “ a lover,** or “ beloved one.*^ 
Another remarkable proof of Persian in- 
fluence is found in the form of tht Adi Granjh 
itself. It consists of a collection of short 
poems, in many of which all the verses com- 
posing the poem rhyme together, In singular 
conformity with tho principle reflating the 
construction of the Persian yZasaf. This 
resemblance is rendered more striking by the 
fact Chat the name of Nanak is workdd into 
the oompoaitioa of the last line of each*of 
tbs poems. This Uat chicsiettrlstjc Is toe 
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pmlBtent to be oonBldered the result of 
aecldent; and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of HindQ Terse, it is^in 
precise accord with the rule for the correct 
oomosition of the ghflzaL 

ne foregoing facts seem conclnsiTe as to 
the influence of Persian Suflism on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trumpp, when dis* 
onssing the philosophy of the Adi Granth, 
Admits the intimate oonneotion between Sikh- 
ism and l^uflism in the following words : — 

** We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 

And a finer kind of Pantheism In this 

finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Sufis); the atomic 
matter is either likewise considered co-etemal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be- 
ooming moulded into various, distinct forms 
by the energizing vigour of the absoluto joft 
<(light) ; or, the reality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the Sufis, who call it the 

TO ov) BO that the Divine joti is the 
-only real essence in all.'' — (Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth^ pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may remain on the ques- 
tion seems to be set at rest by the express 
statement in the life of Qum Arjnn, who was 
mrged by his followers to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of Nanak, because** by 
reciting the numerous verses and speeches 
uttered by other which have received the 

name of Baba Nanak, pride and worldly wis- 
-dom are springing up in the hearts of men." 
•(^tHkhan ds Raj di Vithi d, p. 29.) And in the 
Adi Granth itself, we^ find the following re- 
markable verses ascribed* to Nanak : — 

** A ball of intoxication,' of delusion, is 
given by the Giver. 

The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days 
The True One is found by the Sofis, who 
keep fast bis Court." 

{Translation^ p 23.) 

Here we have not only a plain claim of kin- 
ship with the $ufls, but the incorporation of 
several of ^heir favourite te^ms. 

The traditions of Nanak preserved in the 
Janam-Sdkhit are fuU of evidences of bis 
alliance with Muhammadanism. He was, a 
Hindu by birth, of the Vedi Khattrl caste ; 
and was the son of the pqftodri, or village- 
accountant, of the place now called Nankan^ 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
very early days, he soi^ht the society of 
faqlrs ; and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
bestowal of alms. At fifteen years of age, ho 
misappropriated the money which his father 
had given hibi for trade ; and this induced his 

{ parents to send him to a relative at Sultanpur, 
n order that he might be weaned from his 
affection for (aqirs {India Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29)^ His first act in his new home 
was to Join the service of a Muhammadan 
NawAb, named Daulat Khan Lo^i i and, while 
serving him, he continued to give to faqlrs 
all his salary, except the bare maintenance he 
xeserved for himself. WhUe in the servioe of 
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this Muhammadan, NAnak received the eosta- 
tio exaltation which he felt to be Divine inspi- 
ration." It is ttated in the tradition of his life, 
that NAnak went to the river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
** Then a goblet of amrifa (the water of life) 
was given (to him) by command (Of God). 
The command was : * This amrita is tne goblet 
of my name ; drink thou it.' Then the Guru 
NAnak made salutation, and drank the goblet. 
The Lord {Sahib) had mercy (and said) : 

* Nanak, I am with thee ; I have made thee 
happy, and whoever shall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 
thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repeat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
world. Continue (steadfast) in the name, in 
alms-giving, in ablutions, in service, and in the 
remembrance (of me). I have given to thee 
my own name; do thou this work.*" (fol. 33.) 
Here we have notions closely akin to those 
of the $ufi8, who lay much stress on the re- 
petition of the name of God, which they term 
ziKR [7 v.J,on religious ablutions [wazd^,7 v.], 
and on meditating on the unity of God [wah- 
DANiYAH, 7.e.] No sooner had Nanak reoo- 
vered from his trance .than he uttered the 
key-note of his future system in the celebrated 
phrase, ** There is no-Hindu, and there is no 
Musalman." (fol 36.) The Janam^Sdlckl then 
goes on to say that, ** The people went to the 
Khan (his former employer) and said,*! BAbA 
Nanak is saying. There is no Hindu, there is 
no Musalman.' The Khan replied, * Do not 
regard bis statement ; he is a faqir.' A QAzi 
sitting near said : * 0 Khan 1 it is surprising 
that be is saying there is no Hindu and no 
Musalman ’ The Khan then told an attendant 
to call Nanak ; but the Guru NAnak said : 

* What have I to do wHb thy Khan ? ' Then 
the people said - * This stupid is become mad.’ 

. . Then the BabA (Nanak) was silent. 

When he said anything, he repeated only this 
statement : * There .is no Hindu, there is no 
Musalman.' The QAzi then said : * Khan, is 
it right that he should say. There is no Hindi!, 
there is no MusalmAn ? ' Then the ^an said : 
*Go, fetch him.' The attendant went, and 
said . * Sir, the KhAn is calling (you). The 
Khan says : For God’s sake give me an inter- 
view [Panj. xtj bard Khuddj de fan {^Persian 
az bardj KhiMd] ; I want to see tnee.’ The 
Guru NAnak arose and went, saying : * Now 
the summons of my Lord {Sdhib) is come, I 
will go.’ He placed a staff upon his neck and 
went. The Khan said : * NAnak. for God’s 
sake take the staff from off thy neok, 
gird up thy waist; thou art a good faqir.' 
Then Guru NAnak took the staff from off (bis) 
neck, and girded up his loins. Tjie KhAn 
said : * 0 NAnak, it is a misfortune to me that 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a 
faqir.' Then*the ^An seated the Guru Nanak 
near himself and said : * QAzi, if thou desirest 
to ask anything, ask now ; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.' The QAzi he» 
coming friendly, smileiP and said : * NAnak, 
what dost thou mean by saying. There is no 
HindQ, there is no MusalivAn.? ’ Nanak 
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plied : . . * To be called a Mnealman is dif- 

oalt ; when one (becomes it) then he may be 
called a Musalman. First of all, having 
made religion (<fSn) sweet, he clears away 
Musalman wealth, Having become- firm 

(«. religion (din) in this way brings to 
an end the revolution of dying and living.’ — 
(i. 0. MS., 2484, fol. 84.) When Nanak had 
uttered this verse, the'Q&zI became amazed. 
The Khan said*: ‘ 0 Qazi, is not the ques- 
tioning of him a mistake ? ' The timo of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and wont (to the mosque) to prayers, 
and the Baba (Nanak) also ' went with 
them." Nanak then demonstrated his 
supernatural power by reading the thoughts 
of the Qazl. Then the Qazi came and /ell 
down at his feet, exclaiming, * Wonderful, 
wonderful 1 on this one is the favour of God.' 
Then the Qazi believed ; and Nunak uttered 
this stanza : ' A (real) Musalman clears away 
self ; (he possesses) sincerity, patience, 
purity of speech: (what is) erect ho does 
not annoy : (what) lies (dead) ho docs not 
eat. 0 Nanak f that Musalman goes to heaven 
(bihisht).* When the Baba had uttered this 
stanza, the Saiyida, the sons of tho Shaikhs, 
the Qazi, the Mufti, the IQisn, the chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khan said * 
<Qazi, Nanak has reached the truth; tho 
additional questioning is a mistake.* Wher- 
^ever the Baba looked, there all were saluting 
him. After the Baba had recited a few 
stanzas, the ^an came and fell down at hia 
feet. Then the p^ple, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, began to say to the Khan that Qod 
(Kkuidd) was speaking in Nanak.” (India 
Office MS. 1728, f&l. 3G-41.) 

The foregoing anecdotes are taken from the 
IndiaOfiBoe MS., No. 1728; but the ordinary 
Jatiam-Sdkhis current in ’the Panjab vary the 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for not coming to him 
when sent for, the latter replied : " * Hear, O 
Nawab, when I was thy servant I came before 
thee ; now 1 am not thy servant ; now I am be- 
come the servant of Khuda (God).' The Nawab 
said : * Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayers (niwdj a nimdzt 
see prater). It is Friday.' Nanak said: 
‘Go, Sir.' The Nawab, with the Qazi and 
Nanak, and a great concourse of people, went 
into the Jami* Masjid and stood there. All 
the people who came into the Masjid began 
to say, ■ To-day Nanak has entered this sect.' 
There was a commotion among the respect- 
able Hindus in Sultanpur ; and Jairam, being 
much grieved, returned borne. Nanaki per- 
ceiving that her husband came home dejected, 
rose np and said, ‘Why is it that you are 
to-day 80 grieved ? ’ Jairam replied, * Listen, 
0 servant of Paramesur (God), what has thy 
broiher Nanak done ! He has gone, with the 
Nawab, into the Jami‘ Masjid to pray ; and, 
in th^ city, there is an outcry among the 
HinduB and Mosalmans that Nanak has be- 
come a Turk (Multim) to-day."' (In^a 
Office MS., No. 2865, fol. 39.) 

Fxm tke foregoing it is perfectly olesr 


that the immediate succossors of Nanak be- 
lieved that he wont very close to Muham- 
madanism; and we can scarcely doubt tha 
acouracy of their view of tho matter, when wa 
coneidor the almost contemporaneous cha- 
racter of the record, from which extracts 
have been given, and the numerous con- 
firmatory evidences contained in tho religion 
itself. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a “ cbp of amrita ” (i.e. immortality) is 
considered the symbol of inspiration ; just as 
Hafiz exclaims, “ Art thou searching, 0 ll&fiz,. 
to find the waters of eternal life ? ” And the 
same poet expresses his own ecstasy in 
I way almost identical with the reception, 
j accorded to Nfiiiak iit the gate of Paradise. 
His word<i are : “ Then he gave into my hand 
a cup which flashed back the splendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah broke out 
into dancing and tho lute-player exclaimed,. 
* Drink I ' ” Tho staff (muttakd) that is men- 
tioned IS, also, that of a faqir, on which a 
devotee supports himself while in medit.ation.. 
Another significant fact is that when Nanak 
>peaks of himself as the servant of God, ho 
otnploys tho word Hhiiddf a Peisian Muham- 
inadan term; but when his hrother-in-law 
Jairam speaks of God, he uses tho Hindu 
word Pinampsur. It will, also, bo noticed 
that Mahammadan.s aio affected by tho logic 
and piety of Nanak ; and to them he shows- 
himself so partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosque, and thereby causes hi.s 
Hmdii neighbours and friends to believe that 
he is actually converted to the faith of Islam. 
But, of course, the most remarkable expres- 
sion of all is the emphatic and repeated 
announcement that “ There is no Hindu 
there is no Musalmaii.” This can mean 
nothing else than that it was Nanak's settled 
intention to do away with the differences be- 
tween those two forms of belief, by instituting 
a third course which should supersede both 
of them. 

Nanak’s whilom employer, in consequence* 
of the foregoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his devoted admirer. After this, 
Nanak undertook a missionary tour ; and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh Sajan (p whe 

showed himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Nanak then proceeded to Panipat, and was met 
by a certain Shai^ Tatlhar, who accosted 
him with the Muhammadan greeting, “ Peace 
be on thee,0 Darvesh !" (Saldni-dleka Darves ) ; 
to which Nanak immemately replied, “ And 
upon you be peace, O servant of the Pir I 
(akka us • sa/dmu, ho Pir ke dasta-pesy* 
(India Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 48.) Here we 
find Nanak both receiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation ; and c^lso the ac- 
knowledgment that he was recognized ae a 
darvesh. The Panjabi form of the Arabic 
salutation is given lest it might be thought 
that the special character of the words is 
due to the translation. The disciple then 
called hia master, the Pir Shaikb Sharaf , who 
repeated the salutation of peace, and after a 
long conversation acknowledged the Divine 
mission of Nftnak, kissed his hands and feet^ 
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and left him. (foL 52.) After the departure of 
this Pir, the Gum Nanak wandered on to 
Dehli, where he was introduced to Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a darDesk. 
The previous conversations and acts are 
found to have awakened the curiosity o-f 
Nanak’s attendant Mardanft, who asked in 
surprise: ** Is God, then, one?” To which 
Nanak firmly replied : ** God (Khudd) is one.'* 
(fol. 56.) This was intended to satisfy Mar- 
dana that there is no difference between the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu God. 

Nanak is next said to have proceeded Oo 
the holy city of Benares, and there he met 
with a Pandit named Satrudas. The MS. 1728 
(fol. 66) says : “ He came to this Nanak, and 
cried, * Ram ! Ram 1 * Seeing his (Nanak's) 
disguise (hhekhu)^ he, sat down, and said' to 
him, ' 0 devotee (bhagai)^ thou hast no adit- 
^rdm\ no necklace of tulai \ no rosary; no 
tikd of white clay ; and thou callest (thyself) 
a devotee 1 What devotion hast thou ob- 
tained ? ' ” In other words, the Pandit is 
made to challenge his piety ; because he 
has none of the marks of a Hindu upon 
nim Nanak explains his peculiar position 
and views : and is reported to have converted 
the Hindu Pandit to his own way of think- 
ing. This anecdote, also, shows that the 
immediate successors of Nanak were aware 
that their great Guru occupied an interme- 
diate position between MuhamuMdanism 
and Hinduism ; for we see that he is made to 
convert Muhammadans on the one band, and 
Hindus on the othor. After thi 9 primary 
attack on Hinduism, Nanak is said to have 
converted some Jogis, Khattris,Thags. necro- 
mancers, withes, and even the personified 
Ealiyug, or present age of the world Tbeac 
conquests over imaginary Hindus are obviously 
allegorical ; though they clearly point to a well 
recognized distinction between the teaching 
of Nanak and that of orthodox Hinduism. 

The most significant associate which Nanak 
found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Pir, and a strict 
$ufi, who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed a school of devotees of bis 
own- Shaikh Farid must have gained con- 
siderable notoriety in his day ; for his special 
disciples are still to be found in the Panjab, 
who go by the name of Shaikh Faridfs faqirs 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi- 
dential friend and companion of Naaoik ; and 
if all other traditions had failed, this alone 
would have been enough to establish the 
eolectic character of early Sikhism. The 
first greeting of these famous men is significant 
enough. Shaikh Farid exclaimed, Allah, 
Allah, 0 Darvesh to which Nanak replied, 
** Allah is t^e object of my efforts, 0 Farid J 
Gome, Shail^ Farid I Allah, Allah (only) is e vei 
my object.” The words in the original being 
Audh^ Farida juhdl; hamesa d UfSekk Farid, 
iuhdi Allah Allah. {India Office MS.^ No. 
1728, fol. 86.) The use of the Arabic 
term juhd impUes the energy of the purpose 
with which he sought for Allah; and the 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone. 

An fntimaoy at once sprang up between 


these two-remarkable men ; and Shaihh Fund 
accompanied Nanak in all hia wanderings 
for the next twelve years. The intended com* 
promise between HindCusm and Islftm is 
shown not only in the fact of ibis friendship, 
but in the important circumstance that no 
less than 142 stanzas composed by Shaihh 
Farid are admitted into the Adi GrantK 
itself. An examination of these verses still 
further proves the mingling of the two rel^ 
gions which Nanak effected They are dis- 
I tioclly Sufiistic in tone, containing such lines 
ast Youth is passing, 1 am not afraid, if 
love to the Beloved does not pass and still 
S more pointedly, *' Full of sins I wander about; 
the world calls me a Darvesh ” ; while, be- 
tween these declarations of steady adherence 
to Islam, comes the remarkable Hindu line, 

“ As by fire the metal becomes purified, so the 
fear of Hari removes the filth of folly.” The 
fact that the compositions of a genuine $QfL 
should have been admitted into the canonical 
book of the Sikhs, and that they should coik> 
tain such a clear admixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas, is conclusive evidence 
that Nanak, and his immediate successors, 
saw DO incongruity in the mixture. 

As soon as Nanak and his friend Shaikh 
Farid begin to travel in company, it is related 
that they reached a place called Bisi^ar, 
where the people applied cow-dung to every 
spot on which they had stood, as soon as they 
departed. (/. 0. MS ,No. 1728, fol. 94.) The 
obvious meaning of this Is, that orthodox 
Hindus considered everv spot polluted whUb 
Nanak and bis companion bad visited. This 
could never have been related of Nanak had 
he remained a Hindu by religion 

In his next journey Nanak is said to ha^S 
visited Patan. and there he met with Shaikh 
Ibrahim, who aaluted him as a Muslim, 
and haa a conversatioD with him on the 
Unity ot Cjord. Nanak expressed his views m 
the following openly Sufiistic manner . ** Thou 
thyself (art) the wooden tablet; t^u (art) 
the pen ; thou (art) also the writing upon 
(it). 0 N&Qak,why should the One be called 

a second ? ” {India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pir asks an explanation of this verse in 
these words : “ Thou sayest, * There is One, 
why a second ? ' but there is one Lord {Sdhib)i 
anfi two traditions. Which shall I accept, 
and which reject? Thou sayest, 'The o^y 
One, he alone is one'; but the Hindus are 
saying that in (their) faith there is certainty ; 
and the Musalmans are saying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Tell me, iu 
which of them is the truth, and in which is 
there falsity?” Nanak replied, ** There is 
only one Lord {§dbib), and 6nly one tradi- 
tion.” (fol. 119.) This anecdote serves still 
further to illustrate the intermediate position 
between the two religions ascribed to NSiiak 
by his immediate followers. 

Shortly after the foregoing episode, Nanak 
was captured among the prisoners taken by the 
Emperor Babar, who seems to have been 
attracted by the Gurtl’s piety, and to have 
shown him some attentions. The chronicler 
informs us that ** all the people, both Hindfis 
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and JdoBAlmuis, began to salute (Nanak)." 
(foL 187.) \Aiter his release, Nanak recom- 
mei^oed hie mieeionary work, -and is described 
as meetiDg a Mahammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
j[aee kaliiiahI, or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (foL 1^3) ; '^hich leads to a long con- 
Tersation, in which Nanak lays cVnphasis on 
the Siifi doctrine of the Unity of God. In 
this conyersation N&nak is made to say, ** The 
hook of the Qur’an'should be practised.” (fol. 
144.) He also acknowledged that justice is 
the Qur'an.” ffol. 148.) When the Miyan asked 
him what is tne one great name, Nanak took 
him aside and whispered in his ear, “ Allah ” 
[ood] Immediately the great name is ut- 
tdred, Miyan Mitha is consumed to ashes ; 
but a celestial yoico again utters the word 
** Allah 1 ” and the Miyan regains life, and 
falls at the feet of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

NSnak then proceeded to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshasas, or Hindu 
demon; and next went to Multan, where he 
converted the famous Pir, Makhdum Raba'u- 
*d-Din. In Kashmir he met with a Hindu 
Pandit who recognized him as a sddhu, or vir- 
tuous person ; but asked him why he had aban- 
doned caste usages, why he wore skins, and 
ate meat and fish. The Pandit's scruples 
having been satisfied, he flung away his idols, 
and became a devoted believer in Nanak’s 
doctrines. This anecdote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Nanak took up 
an intermediate position between Islam and 
Hinduism, and sought to bring both under one 
common system. 

In precise confQrmity with this deduction 
is the tradition of Nanak's pilgrimago to 
Makkah. The particulars of his visit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all accounts 
of Nanak's life ; and although, as Dr. 
Trumpp reasonably concludes, the whole 
story is a fabrication, yet the mere invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately know Nanak considered his 
relationship to Muhammadanism sufiQciently 
close to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim- 
age. In the course of his teaching in Mak- 
kab, Nanak is made to say: ‘^Though men, 
they areT like women, who do not oboy the 
Snnnat, and Divine commandmentj noi the 
order of the book (i.e. the QurUn)." (/ 0 
MS. No. 1728, fol. 212.) He also admitted the 
Intercession of Muhammad, denounced tho 
drinking of bhang, wine, <&c., acknowledged 
Ihe existence of hell, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the resurrection of mankind , iii 
fact, tho words here ascribed to Nanak con- 
tain a fall confesaion of Islam. These tenets 
are, of course, due to the narrator of the tale , 
and are only useful as showing how far 
‘Nanak's followers thought it possible for him 
to go. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effect that Makhdum Baho'u 'd-Din, the Pir of 
Multan, feeling his end approaching, said to 
his disciples, “ O friends, from this time the 
faith of no one will remain firm , all will 
become faithless (6^tmdn).'' His disoiples 
Asked for an explanation ; and in reply be 


delivered himself of an oracular statement . 

friends, when one Hindu shall come to 
Heaven (bihlsht), there will be brilliancy 
(ujdla) in Heaven.” To this strange an- 
nouncement his disciples replied : " Learned 
people say that Heaven is not decreed for 
the Hindu ; what is this that you have said ? ” 
(/. O. MS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Pir told them 
that he was alluding to Nanak ; and sent one 
of his disciples to ask Nanak if ho, also, had 
received an intimation of his approaching 
death. 

In this ance4oto we have tho extraordinary 
admission frCm a Muhammadan that Nanak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islam It is in ^consequence of a Hindu’s 
having conquered Heaven itself, and vindi- 
cated his right to a place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that those who were then in tho 
faith of the Prophet would lose confidence in 
his teaching. Here again the word^em- 
ployed are useful , for the Pir is made to say 
that Muslims will become be-inidn, tho Arabic 
team specially applicable to the faith '' of 
Islam: and Heaven is called in the Panjabi 
story hhisat^ that is bihisht, the Paradise of 
Muhammadans [see paradise] ; for had the 
Hindu heaven been intended, some such word 
as swarg^ or paralok^ ahmahk have 

been used. .. 

The final incident in the life of ibis en- 
lightened teacher is in precise accord with all 
that has been said of his former career. Nanak 
came to the bank of the Ravi to die— in con- 
formity with Hindu custom — by tlje side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly said 
that both Hindus and Muslims accom- 
panied him. He then seated himself at the 
foot of a Sarih tree, and his Assembly ol the 
faithful {Sangat') stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position was to be ; and 
ho told them to subordinate themselves to 
the Guru Angad whom he bad appointed as 
his successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity merely on the ground of 
relationship ; no hereditary claim was to be 
recognized ; on the contrary, the sons were 
frankly told to consider themselves non- 
entities The words aie; “Sons, even the 
dogs of the Guru are not in want ; bread and 
clothes will bo plentiful ; and should you 
mutter ‘Umul Guru!’ (your) life will bo 
fpropoi ly) adjusted." (7 0. MS. 1728, fol. 2.3S.) 
The anecdote tht.^ pioceeds in tho following 
• '‘markable mnnncr . “ Then tho Hindus and 
Musalmuus who woio firm in the name (of 
God), began to express themselves (thu.s): 
the Musalmans said, ' We will buiy (him) 
and tho Himlu.s said, ‘ ^Ve will bniii (lum) ' 
Then the 13abn s.ud. ‘Place flowcis on both 
sides, on the Light side those of the llindu'f, 
on the left side those of the Mus.'ilmans, (tli.it 
wo may perceive) whose will coniinuo green 
to-moriow If those of tho Hindu.s keep 
green, then burn, (me) ; and if those of the 
Musalmans keep green, then bury (me).’ 
Then tho Baba oidered tho Assembly to' 
repeat the praises (of God); and the As- 
sembly began to repeat the praises accoid- 
ingly r After a fow versos had been recited] 
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he laid down his head. When the sheet 
(which had been stretched oyer him) was 
raised, there was nothing (under it) ; and tho 
flowers of both (sides) remained green. The 
Hindus took away theirs; and the Musal- 
maoB took away theirs. The entire Assembly 
'foil to their feet." (/. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 239, 
240.) 

The mixture of Hinduism and Muhami^a- 
dauism is evident in this tradition. It is 
obviously intended to summarize the life of> 
Nanak and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented as an outcasto and a failure ; 
on the other hand, his purposes are held to 
have been fully * accomplished. Tho great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
basis of religious truth for both Muham- 
madan and iTindu ; and this he is shown* to 
have accomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whether he was 
more inclined to Hinduism or to Muhamma- 
danism. His friends stood around him at the 
last moment quite uncertain as to whether 
they should dispose of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hindu. 
And Nanak is represented as taking caro that 
tho matter should everjemain a moot point. 
The final miraculous disappearance of tho 
cor])se is obviously intended, to convey tho 
idea that N^ak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other ; while the groen 
and flourishing appearance of the flowers of 
both parties conveys the lesson that it was 
his wish that both should live together in 
harmony and union. Tho narrator of the life 
clearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statement recorded at tho com- 
mencement of his book (/. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 7) 
that, at Nanak’s birth, The Hindus said, 
* The manifestation of seme God (Devatd) has 
been produced and tho Musalmaus said-, 
‘ Somo holy man (,sd(/iVy) of God (A^udJ) has 
been born."’ 

The most potent cause of tho uncertainty 
as to {Junak's true position in tho religious 
w'orld, arises from the initial fact that ho w-as 
born a Hindu, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief. Ho was a perfectly 
uneducated man, tbero being no reason to 
suppose that he could eithoi read or write, or 
poifoim any other htoraiy fct\t, beyond the 
composition of extemporaneous veiscs in his 
' mother tongue. Guru Arjun, the fourth suc- 
ccbsor of Nilnak, appears to have been the 
first chieftain of the fiatoniity who could read 
and write The necessary losult of Nanak's 
early associations was that all bis ideas 
throughout life were substantially Hindu, 
bis mode of thouglit and cxpicssion was 
Hindu, hi.s illusti alions wore taken from 
Hindu sources, and his system ^^as based on 
Hindu models. It must bo boino in mind 
that Nanak nevoi openly seceded from tho 
pale of Hinduism, or ever oontomplatcd doing 
so. Thus lu the Sdk/n of Miydn Milhd it is 
related that towards tho end of Nanak's life a 
Muhammadan named Sliub ‘Abdu ’r-Kabmdn 
acknowledged the great advantages he had de- 
rived from the teaching of Nanak, and sent 
his friend Miyan Mitha to the Guru so that 
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he might derive similar benefit. Than BUyfla 
Mithu said, *What is his name? la he a 
Hindu, or is he a Musalman ? ’ Shah *Abdu V- 
Rahmun replied, *He is a Hindu ^ and ^ 
name is Nunak.’— (<S' 2 ^Aan de Rdj di Vithi^f 
. 258.) He struck a heavy blow at Hin- 
uism by his rejection of caste distinctions; 
and on this point there can be no do.ubt, for 
his very words, preserved in the Adt Granth, 
are: ** Thou (0 Lord) ackuowledgest the Light 
(the ray of the Divine in man), and dost not 
ask after caste. In the other world there is 
no cABte.**— {Translation of the Adt Granthf 
p. 494.) In consequence of this opinion 
Nanak admitted to his fraternity men of all 
castes ; his constant companions being spoken 
' of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Muhammadan 
and Hindu pupils. Sikhs have ever before 
them tho intermediate character of their 
religion by the stanza (21) of the Jap-Ji, 
which says, “ Pandits do not know that time, 
though written m a Purana ; Qa^is do not 
know that timo, though written in the 
Qur'an.” Hindu scholars are told in the Adi 
Gjcanth that they miss the true meaning of 
thoir religion through delusion. “ Beading 
and reading the Pandit explains the Veda, 
(but) the infatuation of Maya (delusion per- 
somtied) lulls him to sleep. By reason of 
dual affection the name of Hari (i.c, God) is 
forgotten” {Translation^ p. 117.) In tho 
same way Nanak turns to the Musalman and 
says,— 

Thou must die, O Malta .' thou must 
die I remain m the fear of the Cre- 
aior I 

Then thou art a Mulla, then thon art a 
Qazi, if thou knowost the name of Qod 
{Khudd). 

None, though he be very learned, will 
remain, he hurnes onwards. 

He is a Qa^i by whom his own sell is 
abandoned, and the One Name is made* 
hiB support. 

He is, and will^be, He wUl not be de- 
stroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he prays (niu;^' ^^arAi), he 
reads the book of the Qur’an." 

{Translation, p. 87.) 

Nanak docs not seem to have been f astidions 
as to the name under which he recognized 
tho Deity , ho was more concerned wi^ im'» 
pressing on his companions a correct under- 
standing of what Deity was. The names 
Han, Ram, Govmd, Brahma, Parames'war, 
Khudg. Allah, &c., are used with perfect 
freedom, and are even mixed up in the same 
poem. The most common name lor God in 
the Adi Gianth is certainly Hari ; but that 
does not seam to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Nanak Thus, in a poem addressed 
to Hari as ^'the invisible, inaccessible, and 
infinite,'’ we are told that, “ Pirs, prophets, 
saliks, sadiqs, martyrs, shaikhs, mullos. and 
darvoshes ; a great blessing has come upon 
them, who continually recite his salvation." 
— (J* ranslation, p. 75.) 

Tho chief point of Ninak's teaching was 

I unquestionably the Unity of God. He set 
himself firmly against the idea of ^associating 
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any other he!^ with the Absolate Supreme. 
This exalted idea of Divine Majesty enabled 
Nanak to treat with indifference the orowd 
of Hindu deities'. To such a mind as that of 
Nanak it would have been sheer waste of 
time to argne, with any earnestness, about 
the attributes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
class of beings, the whole of whom were sub- 
ordinate to one great, almighty, and incom- 
prohensible Ru1er> Without any overt attack 
on the Hindu pantheon, he caused the whole 
cluster of deities to subside into a condition 
similar to that of angels in modem Ghristi- 
anity ; whose existence and operations may be 
the subject of conversation, but the whole of 
whom sink into utter insignifioance compared 
with the central idea of the Divine Majesty. 
The One God, in Nanak's opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all 
was the creator of plurality of form, not the 
creator of matter ont of nothing. The phe- 
nomenal World is the manifestation of Deity, 
end it fi owing to pure deception that the 
idea of eSTendty exirts. In tne Adi Granth 
wo read^ 

Th9 danse of dauses is the Creator. 

In Bis hand are the order and reflectiom 

AA Be looks upon, so it becomes. 

He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 

Wb&tever is made, (is) according to Hie 
pleasure. 

Hd is far from all, and with all. 

Hd Comprehends, sees, and makes dis^ 
Ofwination. 

Bo Bimself io One, and He Himself is 


He dees not die nor perish. He neither 
comes nor goes. 

Nlhak says i He is always contained (b 
all).’’ — {Translation, p. iOO.) 

Notwithstanding this conception that the 
sMjirettie 'One comprehends both spirit and 
matter; and therefore is what is ; He is never- 
^eleSB spoken of as in some way different 
from the creatures He has formed, and has 
been endowed with moral and intellectual 
qualities. Thus we find in the Adt Granth — 

Whose body the universe is, He is not 
fn it, the Creator is not in it. 

Who is putting (the things^ together, He 
is always aloof (from them), in what 
can He be said (to be contained) ? ’* 

{Ti anslation, p. 474.) 

'The soul of man is held to be s* ray of 
light from the Light Divino; and it necessarily 
follows that, m its natural state, the soul of 
man is sinless. The impurity, which is only 
in man, is accounted for by the 
vhat is called Mayd, or Delusion ; 
Maya which deludes creatures 
into egotism and duality, that is, Into self- 
coDspiousnesB or conceit, and into the idea 
that there can be existence apart from the 
Divme. This delusion prevents the pure soul 
from freebg itself from matter, and hence 
the spirit passes from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chab of births 
an^ aee^hs, until the delusion is removed, 
ind the entramelled ray returns to the 


too apparent 
operation of ^ 
and it is this 


Divme Light whence it originally emanated. 
The belief in metempsyohoris is thus seen to 
be the necessary complement of pantheism ; 
and it is essential to the creed of a Hindfi, a 
Buddhist, and a ^ufi. • 

In Sikhism, as m Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existence. The 
method by which this release from transmi- 
gration IS to be accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of identity with the Supreme. 
Wheif the soul fully realizes what Is summed 
up in the formula so ham, ** I am that,” i.s. 
*< I am one with that which was, and is, and 
will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured. This is declared by 
N^ak himself in the deft Granth in these 
words^ 

" Should one know his own self as the so 
ham, he believes m the esoteric mys- 
tery. 

Should the disciple {Gur-mukht) know 
his own self, what more can he do, or 
cause to be done ?”— (7. 0. MS. 2484, 
fol. 58.) 

The principles of early Sikhism given above 
are obviously too recondite for acceptance 
among masses of men ; accordingly we find 
that the pantheistic idea of Absolute Sub- 
stance became gradually changed into the 
more readily apprehended notion of a self- 
conscious Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Governor of tho universe. Here Dr. TruUipp 
himself admits the infiuonce of Muhamma- 
danism, when he says ' It is not improbable 
that the Islam had a great share in working 
silently these changes, which are directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Gurus.”^ 
(Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
Granth, p. cxii.) Tho teaching' of Nanak 
was, however, very piactical. His followers 
are daily reminded in the Ja/>-.7i that, " With- 
out the piactice of virtue there can be no 
worship.” 

In all that has proceeded we have confined 
ourselves strictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need- 
ful to alludo to tho fact that certain surviving 
rolicB ^of Buddhism bad no small share ia 
moulding the thoughts of tho Founder of tho 
Sikh loljgion. A full examination of this 
part of tho subject would be out of place in 
tho present work. It must suffice to say that 
Buddhism held its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappoaied from other parts of 
Northern India ; and the abundance of Bud- 
dhistic relics, \vhich are continually being un- 
earthed 111 the district, prove the wide-sprcad 
and long-continued influence of dho tenets of 
the gentle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influence on early Sikhism are seen in 
its freedom from caste,' in tho respect for 
animal life, the special form of metempsy- 
chosis accepted, the importance ascribed to 
meditation, the profuse charily, the revoreaco 
paid to the seat of the Guru (like the Bnd- 
dhistio worship of the throne), Nanak's respect 
for the lotos, his missionary tours, and the 
curio^ union subsisting between the Guru 
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and his Sangat. In the Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur^ translated from the original Gar- 
mukh^ by an excellent scholar, Sirdar Atar 
Singh, we find the following remarkable sen- 
tence : The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the warp and woof in cloth,— there is no dif- 
ference between them " 37). In the Adi 

Granth there is an entire Sukhmani, or poem, 
by Gurn Arjun, wholly devoted to a recita- 
tion of the advantages of ** the society the 
pious,** the term employed being, however, 
in this case, sddh kat sang. (/. 0. MS. 2484, 
fol. 134.) In addition to these points of 
resemblance, there is found in early Sikhism 
iL curious veneration for treed, offerings to 
which wore sometimes made, as will be seen 
'by reference to pp. 67, 70, and 83, of the 
Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur ^ just cited. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Buddha died under a SAl tree, we have seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed his last undor 
a Sarih tree. Anyone familiar with Bud- 
dhism will readily recognize the remarkable 
•coincidences stated above ; but the most con- 
clusive of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical v^ith the crowning doctrine of 
Buddhism — the Nirvana itself. The following 
is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject.— 

** If there could be any doubt on the pan- 
theistic character of the tenets of the Sikh 
Gurus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
•dissolved by their doctrine of the Nirb&n. 
Where no personal God is taught or believed 
iu, man cannot aspire to a final personal com- 
munion with him, his aim can only be absorp- 
tion in' the Absolute Substance, i.e. individual 
annihilation. We find, therefore, no allusion 
to the joys of a future life in the Granth, as 
heaven or paradise, though supposed to 
exist, is not considered a desirable object. 
The immortality of the soul is only taught so 
far as the dootrine of transmigration requires 
it ; but when the eoul has reached its highest 
object, it is no more mentioned, because it no 
longer exists as individual soul. 

** The Nirban, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Buddha in his preaching held 
out to the poor people. From his atheistic 
point of view, he could look out for nothing 
else; personal existence, with all the con- 
comitant evils of this life, which are not coun- 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures, neces- 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil. 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and pain of this existence by a 
stoical indifference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual consciousness to its utmost 
limit, in order to escape at the point of death 
from the dreaded transmigration, which he 
Also, even og his atheistic ground, had not 
Tentured to reject. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing but unre- 
atricted Pessimism, unable to bold out to man 
Any solace, except that of annihilation. 

** In progress of time. Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah- 
manism, with its confused oosmologioal le- 
gends, and gorgeous mythology of the Puranas, 
-was equally unable to satisfy the thinking 
aninds. It isi therefore, very remarkable, that 
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Buddhism in its highest object, the Nfrban, 
soon emerges again in the popular teachings 
of the mediaeval reformatory movements. 
Namdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Ravidas, Ac., and 
after these Nanak, take upon themselves to 
show the way to the Nirban, as Buddha in 
his time had promised, and find eager lis- 
teners ; the difference is only in the means 
which these Bhagats [saints] propose for ob- 
taining the desired end.” (Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth ^ p. cvi.) 

Such, then, was the Sikh religion as founded 
by Guru Nanak. It is based on Hinduism, 
modified by Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by $ufiisih. There seems to be super- 
abundant evidence that Nanak laboured ear- 
nestly to reconcile Hinduism with Muhamma- 
danism, by insisting strongly on the tenets on 
which both parties could agree, and by sub- 
ordinating the points of difference. It is 
impossible to deny that Nanak in his life-time 
actually did effect a large amount of reconci- 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to carry on the good work. The circumstances 
which led to the entire reversal of the project, 
and produced between Muhammadans and 
Sikhs the deadliest of feuds, does not come 
within the purview of the present article It 
is enough to state that the process was gra- 
dual, and was as much due to political causes 
as to a steady departure from the teachings 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikhs acknowledge ten Gurus, whose 
names, with the year in which each (Bed, are 
given in the following list 



Date of 

Duration 

Name 

Death. ofGuru.ship 


A.D. 

Tears. 

Guru Nanak • 

1538 

34 

Guru Angad 

1552 

14 

Guru Amar-Das 

1574 

22 

Guru Ram-Das 

1581 

7 

Guru Arjun 

1606 

25 

Guru Har-Govind . 

1638 

82 

Guru Har-Ra,I 

1660 

22 

Guru Har-Eisan 

1664 

4 

Guru Tegh-Bahadur 

1675 

11 

Guru Govind Singh . 

1708 

33 


It is thus seen that the Sikh fraternity 
was under the guidance of personal Qurua 
from A.D. 1504, when Nanak received the 
spiritual impulse which gave birth to the 
new sect, until a.d. 1708, a total period of 
204 years. After the death of Guru Qovind 
Singh, the Adi Granth itself was taken to be 
the ever-existing impersonal guide. 

The first successor of Nanak was appointed 
on account of his devotion to the cause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkah, 
Nanak met with a devotee named Lahana, 
whose faith and earnestnesh were so fully 
demonstrated that Nanak named him, in 
preference to either of his sons, as his 
successor in the leadership of the now seoti 
His name was also changed from Lahana to 
Angad ( ^anga-da^ “ bodiy-giving **), implying 
that he was willing to give his very body to 
the cause of God. He was a poor and igno* 
rant man, and maintained hilUBelf by rope* 
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mftklQg. He la eeid to have heard the whole 
Modnnt of Kinak’s hfe from Bh&^ Bftlft, who 
had long been with the Founder. It is re- 
lated that all the oouneel which Nanak had 

e Ton to the Sikhi was eedulously inculcated 
f him. {Sikhan d$ Rdj di Vithifi, p. 19.) 
Like his predeceaeor, tlie Founder, he also 
named aa hia auoceasor a devoted servant; 
although he had sons whom he might have 
appointed. 

Amar-Dfta, the third Guru, was a simple- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un- 
learned as hia two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
he composed several verses incorporated in 
the Am Granth. It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans. The gentle disposi- 
tion of Amar-Das was unsuited to the posi- 
tion of ruler among the strong-willed people 
of the Panjab ; accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Das was 
completely absorbed in the sei'vice of Para- 
mesur (God). (Stkhdn de Rdj di Vithijif p. 
26.) The use of this woid indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindu side of Sikh- 
ism ; and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adherents to Islam ; for we find that the 
Muslims began to annoy this Guru’s disciples 
by trivial acts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Guru what they had better do ; 
and ke suggested various temporising ezpe- 
dienm which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed tO| he desired his dis- 
ciples to endure the wrong, as it was more 
meritorious to submit than to resent an insult. 
The weak conduct of thi? Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for his successors to deal with. 
Amar-D&s nominated his son-in-law as his 
sucoesBor; an example which initiated the 
hereditary Guru-ship which followed. 

Ram-Das was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He was taken 
into the family of Amar-Das, and married 
hU daughter. He had acquired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man. On attaining the Guru-ship, 
he set himself industriously to the acquisition 
of disciples ; and took la^e contributions 
from them in the shape of voluntary offerings. 
Thia wealth placed him above his brothers 
in the faith ; and conferred upon him the ele- 
ments of a royal state. He restored an old 
tank in magnificent stylo, for the purpose of 
reliriouB ablution, and called it Amritejir^ 
or ue lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu- 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In tbe course of 
time, a town grew up round the tank, which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of thamost important places in the Panj- 
&b. This assumption of dipity and increas- 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan pvemors of the 
country ; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hmduism accentuated the feeling. It is clear 
.that the Muhammadans who had fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindu 


kingdoms, oouid not view with Indiffereno* 
the up-powth of a Hindfi sovereignty in th^ 
very midst. Ram-D&s named his son as hia 
successor in the Guru-ship— an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com- 
promise in religious matters ; for every Mu- 
hammadan felt his position as a citizen threa- 
tened by the establishment of a rallying* 
point for disaffected Hindfis. 

Guru Arjun, the fifth Gum, was an aotiva 
and ambitious man. He laid aside the dresa 
of a faqir, which had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary, 
offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into his pay, a jirooeeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified' the 
jealousy of his Muhammadan neighbours. 
As an .additional means of uniting his com- 
munity into one compact body, ba collected 
tbe words of Nanak, and those uf other 
saintly personages, into a book, which he 
called Oranthf t.e. ** the book ; ” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative which was not contained in “ the 
book.” The spark which lit the torch was, 
however, a distinct interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan mler at Delhi, and occa- 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is not clear whether the 
Emperor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhi ; and 
this was enough to infiame the passions of 
the Sikhs, who were eager to revenge hia 
death. 

Har-Govind succeeded his father in th» 
Guru-ship; and at once proceeded to aim 
his followers, and slay those who had been, 
personally concerned in procuring the death 
of the late Guru. This did not, however,, 
prevent him from entering the serrioe of the 
Emperors Jahangir and Sh&h-Jahan in a mili- 
tary capacity; but his turbulence got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a preda* 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikhs were changed from 
faqirs into soldiers ; and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who eagejly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that tha 
actions of this Guru must have led him into- 
frequent contests with the Muhammadani 
authorities ; and provoked the efforts after- 
wards made to break up what the rulers musk 
have felt to be a dangerous ponfederatlon. 

Har-Ra i was • the grandson of the last 
Guru i ana was chosen as successor beoanso 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sona 
for the ofiSce. Har-Raji fought againsb 
Aurangzib in the interest of Dar&-Slukoh^ 
and when the latter was defeated he mado 
his submission to the Emperor, and waa 
pardoned. 

Har-Kishan was the younger son of tha 
preceding. Nothing eventful occurred during 
his short tenure of power. He was called to 
Delhi by the Emperor Aurangzib, and waa 
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there attacked by small-pox, of nhich disease 
he died. The saccession to the Guru-ship 
was broken by his death ; for he was too 
weak to appoint a successor, and merely 
indicated that the next Guru would be found 
in Bak&lA, a village near Anahd-pur. 

Tegh-Dahadur, who happened to be residing 
in Bakala, was the son of Har-Govind, and 
had been passed over by his father in favour 
of Har-RaJ. He was by nature contempla- 
tive, and not particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of loader among the 
hellicoBo Sikhs. Aurangzib was in the full 
fury of his Islkmizing mania, and was accord- 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
ambitious projects of the Sikhs. The Panjab 
appears to have been too carefully guarded to 
bo pleasant' to Tegh-Bahadur, and he, thero- 
fore, began a wandering life over the north 
of India. An account of his tiavols has been 
translated from Panjabi into English by the 
leainod Sirdar Atar Sidgh ; and the story is 
slngulai ly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from one anecdote that, 
oven in the time of this ninth Guru, Muham- 
madans could .feel a certain respect for the 
Sikhs. The tale relates that a Kinall party of 
Hindus and ^fuhammadallM went to rob the 
Guru ; but at the Last moment the Muham- 
madans felt remorse, for they said, he was 
undoubtedly a prophet ” — (Travds of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, p, :^i.) On reaching S^varnm 
the Guru met a Saiyid seated under a Sarih 
tree (the same kind of tree, be it remarked, as 
that under which Nunak breathed his last); and 
the Saiyid saluted the Guru with reverence, 
saying . “ 1 am really happy now, having 
soen your divine countenance.” — {Travels^ 
Ac., p. 46.) Still more marked is the friendly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-Bahadur received from Sharafu ’d-Din,a 
Muhammadan gentleman residing nearPatiala. 
This Muslim sent him presents, and then 
wont out to meet him. lie conducted him with 
much ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It is specially mentioned that 
the Guru's eyes foil' upon u mosque, and 
Sharafu 'd-Din immediately said that that was 
the house of God.” — (Travels, Ac., p. 2.) Not- 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pious Miihaminadan°, it is certain that Tegh- 
Bahadur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to the Muslim rulers of the country. The 
book of Travels, from which we are quoting, 
gives numerous instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 46, 49, 57, 68, 69, 126, 130, 131. Some 
desperate tights took place, and after a 
epecially severe engagement it is said on 
p. 68 that from thal day the Muhammadans 
never ventured to 6ght with the Guru.” How- 
ever, the Guru appears to have been hunted 
from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. The apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
Attitude of pious Muhammadan*, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan soldiery, finds 
its explanation in the supposition that the 
religious aspect of Sikhism was hot antago- 
xustio to Muhammadan ideasj while its 


political aspect provoked the violence of the 
Court of Delhi. In the present day much the 
same stato of things in recognizable with 
respect to the Wahhabis. The English Govern- 
ment woulll never dream of interfering with 
the religious opinions of that, or any other, 
sect ; but when their doctrines find expression 
in the subversion of civil authority, the 
leaders soon find themselves in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Bahadnr was at length arrested, 
and the Emperor is stated to have endeavoured 
earnestly to bring him over to the pure Mus- 
lim faith ; but when he proved obdurate be 
was thrown into prison, where long-continued 
cruelty induced him to command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to out off his head. 

Goviud Singh was the tenth and last Guru, 
and ho succeeded his father Tegh-Bahadur 
when only 15 years of age. He was brought 
up under Hindu guidance, and became a 
staunch devotco of the goddess Durga ; and, 
by hia pronounced preference for HmdCiism, 
ho caused a division in the Sikh community. 
Ho introduced several important changes into 
tho constitution of Sikh society. The chief 
among these was the establishment of tho 
Khdisdf by which he boond his disciples into 
an army, and conferred upon each of them thi 
name Singh, or lion. He freely admitted all 
castes to tho ranks of his army ; and laboured 
more earnestly over their military than over 
their religious discipline. The nature of tho 
changes which Qovind Singh effected in tho 
fraternity is best shown by the fact that tho 
special followers of Nanak personally, sepa- 
rated themselves from him, and formed a com- 
munity of their own, rejecting the title of Singh 
In other words, tbe^ preferred the religions to 
tho military idea. This Guru fought against 
the Muhammadans with determination; and 
was so inceused Vigaiust them that he insti- 
tuted a fine of 26 rupees for saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly To- 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an attempt 
was madelo raise this 6ne to 5,000 rupeos ; 
but it was ultimately fixed at 126 rupees 
(TSravels, Ac., pp. 69 and 130.) The spirit 
of toleration so marked during the life of 
Nauak was clearly gone ; and in yet later 
times this hostility gave birth to tho 
maxim that “a true Sikh should always 
be engaged in war with the Muhamma* 
dans and slay them, fighting them face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govind 
Singh was treacherously slain by the dagger 
of a Pathan follower. He refused to name a 
successor, telling his followers that aftc? hie 
death tha Granth Sdhih, or “the Lord th^ 
Book,” was to be their guide in every 
spect. \Sikhdn de Raj dl Vithijif p, 79./ 

The foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhammadans is su^ient to 
show that the religion of NauaU began 4a 
large-hearted tolerance; and that political 
causes operated to convert tts adhefeuta 
into a narrow-minded sect. The Hindtiistaa 
which Nanak had dic^iplined, reasserted 
its superiority under his successors, and ulti- 
mately became predominant. •While this 
chftnge was in progress the religious Aspect 
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of the moTement became gradnally con- 
certed into a military and political propa- 
ganda. No contrast, indeed, could well bo 
greater than that between the inofTensive and 
gentle-minded Nanak, and the warlike and 
ambitions Gurus of later times. But whilo 
176 cannot help being painfully impressed with 
the apparently undying feud which still sub- 
sists between the Sikhs and the Muham- 
madans', it seems perfectly clear that the 
intention of the Founder was to reconcile the 
differences between those creeds ; and that in 
this excellent work he attained a large mea- 
sure of success. His pious object was do- 
feated by political causes, and by the war- 
like nature of the people of the Punjab The 
name ** Muhammadan,” in the various coun- 
tries in which it exists, is allowed to cover 
differences in religious belief quite as great 
as those between the views of Xanak andtbo->e 
of Muhammad; and in nil probability would 
have done so in this instance also, but for the 
reasons pointed out. Wo cannot, however, 
concern ourselves with probabilities; it is 
enough for the purposes of this aiticlc to 
have established the fact that Sikhism, in 
its inception, was intimately associated with 
Muhammadanism; and that it was intended 
as a means of bridging the gulf which sepa- 
rated the Hindus from the behevers in the 
Prophet. 

There are five leading sects of Sikhs, the 
names of which neod only be mentioned. They 
are:— 

1. The UdasiSj or those who are ” indif* 

feront ” to the woild. 

2. The Suthre, or the ” pure.” 

5. The DiwdnCf or ** mad ” saints. 

4 . The Ntrmale Sddhu, or ** spotless 
saints.” 

6. The AkdRSf or worshippers of the 

“ Eternal One.” 

[The foregoing able review of the connec- 
tion between Sikhism and the teachings of 
Islam has been contributed, specially for the 

£ resent work, by Mr. Frederic Pincott, 
[.B.A.S.] 

The authorities upon which this article is 
based are: — Dr. Trumpp’s Tianslation of the 
Adi Granth] the text of the Adi Granth^ 
India Office MB. No. 2484; the Janani-SdLhi 
of Guru Nanak in old Panjabi, I, 0. MS. 
No. 1728 ; the Janam-Patrl of Guru Nanak, 
I, 0. MB No. 2885; Sikhdn de Bdj di Vithi,d 
(an Account of the Buie of the Sikhs, in Pan- 
jabi) ; The Travels of Guru Tegh-Bahddur and 
Guru Gobind Singh, translated from the ori- 
ginal Our-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bhadaur; Jap-Ji the Pan jVibl text 

with commentary in Urdu, by Sirdar Atac 
Singh; iSirt Guru Chantra Prabhdkar, by 
Pandit Gyini Sant Singh ; Sri Ndnak Prukds, 
byBhu^i Santokh Singh; Sri Granth Gur~ 
iVafdp Sura; Rasa, by Bha^i Santokh Singh. 
[FAQIB,' MQHAMMAD/HIBM, BUFI.] 

SILSILAH (AO.). Lit 

chain.” (1) The line of Buccesiion In any 


religious order, traced either to soma raligioTiB 
leader of reputation, or to the four rightly 
directed Khalifahs. or to the Prophet him- 
self (2> An unbroken tradition. 

SIMON PETER. Arabic Sham^un 
(^yu-»). Not mentioned by name in 

the Qur’an, but al-Baizawi says he is the 
Apostle who was sent to Antioch to succour 
the two disciples in prison (said to be .lohn 
and Jude), and who is roferred to in Surah 
xxxvi. 13 • “ And we strengthened them with 
a third.” 

SIMSAR (jV— •-), pi. samdairah. 
A term used in Muhammanau law for agents 
or brokers. 

SIN Arabic zamh khati'cih 

ism (^^). Heb. 

T T 

Muhammadan doctors 

cliMde sin into two classes Knbhah, •* great,” 
and fnfjh'ircih, “little” sins. Kabhah sins are 
those gieat sins of which, if .a Musalmrui do 
not repent, he will be sent to tho purgatoiial 
hell resolved for sinful Muslims, whilst 
smjhhnh me those venial sins which afe in- 
herent in oiu fallen nature 

Muh.ammadan wn iters are not agreed as to 
the c.vact number of AraAiraA sins, but they are 
gcncinlly held to be the following seven- 
teen — 

1. A’fi/r, or inlidclity. 

2. Constantly committing little sins. 

3. Dcspaiiing of God's morey 

4. Considciing oneself safe from the ^vrath 
of God. 

5 False witness. 

(>. or falsely charging a Muslim 

with adultery 

7 Taking a false oath. 

8. Magic. 

Dunking wine 

10 Appropiiation of the property of 
pb.'ins. ^ 

11. Usury. 

12. .Adultery 

13. Unnatuial crime. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. 

1(>. Fleeing m battle before the face of an 
intidel enemy 

17. Disobedience to parents. 

The following are sayings of Muhammad, 
as given in the Tiaditioiis, on the subject of 
B\n\Mishkdt, book 1 . ch. ii.): — 

**He IS not .a Lcliovcr who commits adul- 
tery, or steals, or dunks liquor, or plunders^ 
or embezzles, when cntrusfbd with the 
plunder of the inlidel. Beware I beware 1 ” 

” The greatest sin is to associate another 
with God, or to vex your father and mother, 
or to murder your own species, or to commit 
suicide, or to swear, or to he.” 

** The gi catest of sins before God is that 
you call any other like unto the God who 
created you, or that you murder your child 
from an idea that it will eat your victuals, or 
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tihatyon commit adultery with your neigh- 
bour’s ^e.” 

** Abstain ye from seven mincms destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
God ; (2) mogio ; (3) killing anyone without 
reason; (4) taking interest on money; (6) 
taking the property of the orphan; (6) run- 
ning away on the day of battle; (7) and 
taxing an innocent woman with adultery.” 

** Do not associate anything with God, al- 
though they kill or bum you. Do not afihront 
your parents, although they should order y.ou ' 
to leave your wives, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the divine prayers, 
for he who does so will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine ; for it is 
the root of all evil. Abstain from vice, for 
from it descends the anger of God. Refrain 
from running away in battle, although ye be 
killed. When a pestilence shall visit man- 
kind, and you are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Cherish your childrei^ and chastise 
them in order to teach them good behaviour, 
and instruct them in the fear of God.” 

It is related that a Jew once said to his 
triend, Take me to this Prophet.” He said, 
''* Do not call him a prophet, for if he hears it 
he will be pleased.” And they came to tho 
Prophet and asked him about the mne (stc) 
wonders (t.e. Ten Commandments), which ap- 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He said, 

Do not associate anything with God, nor 
ateal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take an inoffensive person before the king to 
be killed, nor practise magic, nor take inte- 
rest, nor accuse an innocent woman of adul- 
tery, nor turn yonr backs on the Held of 
battle ; and it is proper, particularly for the 
Jews, not to work on Saturday.” The Jews 
kissed the bands and feet of the Prophet, and 
said, “ We bear witness that you are a Pro- 

S het." He said, ** What prevented you from 
eing my disciples?” They replied, “ David 
called on God to perpetuate the gift of pro- 
phecy in bis family, and we fear the Jews will 
kill us if we become your foHoweis.” 

SINAI. Arabic SahuV Heb. 

Sinai. In the Qur’an T'^ru >Saind’ 
also TuJu Sinin 

“Mount Sinai”; and ‘‘the 

Mount ” ; Chaldee T^r. In Muslim 

commontarics, Jabaiu Mu^d (vj-r* 

“ the Mount of Moses.” 

It is referred to in the Qur'an as the moun- 
tain on which God gave the tables of the Law 
(Surah vii. 139), and as the place whore God 
assembled the prophets and took a compact 
from them (Surah iii. 75). In Surah xcv. 2, 
Muhamma(f makes the Almighty swear “by 
Mount Sinai”; and in Surah xxiii. 20, we are 
told that, “ a tree growing out of Mount 
Sinai produces oil and a condiment for those 
who eat.” 

AUBaizawi (Fleischer's ed., vol. i p. 343), 
and the author of the Majma*u 'l-Bi^dr (p. 57), 
both say that’ Moses received tho tables of 
the Law on the mountain called Sabalu Zubair 
(jay Je^). 


SINOINO. Arabic 

Among Muslim theologians, sihgltig’ la mo- 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objeonon is 
founded on a tradition recorded by J&bir, who 
relates that Muhammad said, “ Singing and 
hearing songs causeth hypocrisy to grow fai 
the heart, even as rain causeth the com to 
grow in the field.” (^Mizhkity book zxii, 
ch. ix. pt. 8.)‘ 

Shaikh *Abdn 1-Haqq, in his eommentOryy 
remarking on this tradition, says, it is not a 
tradition of any authority, and adds, “The 
traditlonista aU agree that there io no Padlq 
of any authority forbidding the practice ol 
singing ” (voL iv. p. 63.) 

The Sufis, who engage in the service' of 
song as an act of worship, say Mnhammad 
only forbade songs of an objectionable cha- 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re- 
gard the practice with disfavour. 

SIPABAH (SjW)’ t^enian. 

term for the thirty jus’, or divisions of the 
Qur’an. From si, “ thirty,” and pdroA, “ a 
portion#” 

The Qur’ftn is said to have been thus divided 
to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole 
of the Qur’an in the month of Rama^kn. 
Muhammadans generally quote the Qur’an by 
the Sipdrah and not by the Suroh^ [QUg’Aiv.] 


SIQAH “ Worthy of con- 

fidence.” A term used in the study of the 
Hadis for a traditionist worthy of confidence. 


. SIBAT (tV). Lit. « A rvod.” Tho 

word occurs in the Qur’an thirty *cigUt times, 
in nearly all of which it is uee^ tor the 
Sirdtu H'Mustaqlm, or the “right way" of 
religion. In Muslim tradjtioug'^and other 
writings it^s more commonly used for the 
bridge across the infernal fire, which is de- 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a sword, and is beset on each side with bnara 
and booked thorns. The righteous will pass ^ 
over it with the swiftness of the lightning, 
but the wicked will aoon miss their footing 
and will fall into the fire of hell. 

QJri, p. 110.) 

Muhammad appears to have borrowed hia 
idea of the bridge from the Zoroastrian system, 
according to which the spirits of the departed, 
both good and bad| proceed along an ap- 
pointed path to the “ bridge of the gatherer"* 
(rArnvat peretu). This was a narrow road 
conducting to Heaven or Paradise, over 
which the souls of the pious alone could pass, 
whilst the wicked fell into the gulf below, 
(Rawlinaon’s Seventh Qnental A/ongrcAy, 
p. 636.) 

The Jews, also, believed in the bridge of 
hell, which is no broader than a thread, over 
which idolaters must pass. (MidrasA, Yatieut^ 
Rtubeni, sect. Gehifinom,) 


ab-siratu'l-mustaqim 

‘‘The light way,” i,e. the 
Muhammadan religion; e.g. Qtm'in, Sfirah 
iii 44 : “ Fear God and obey me ; of a truth 
God is my Lord and your Lord : Therefore 
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trorthlp Him. Thia is the right, way,^ It 
occarB in about thirty other places. 

SIKETTS. Arabic 

'* The dog-star.** The Almighty is called in 
the Qur'an, Surah liiL 50, Rabbu 'shShi^ra^ 
the '* Lord of the Dog-star.** 

The Kamalan say * that before the time of 
Kiuhammad this ^tar was worshipped by the 
Banu ^uza*ab, hence the reference to it in 
^he Qur'an. 

SITTING. Arabic julus 

The traditionista are very particular in de- 
sdribing the precise position in which Muham- 
mad used to sit. 

Tbn *Umar says. ** I savv him sit with his 
knees up and the bottom of his feet on the 
ground, and his arms round his legs.** 

Jabir says . I saw him sitting reclining 
jipon a pillow which was put under his 
arm.” 

Kailah says . “ I saw him sitting in the 
"mosque upon his buttocks, in the greatest 
humility and lowliness.^’ 

Jabir says, agaiu “ The Prophet used, after 
he.*uiad said morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn under him, until sun-rise.” {Mish- 
katf book zi^ ch. ▼.) 

- Muhammadans always sit on the ground 
in their places of public worship. In social 
gatherings, people of inferior position always 
sit lower than their superiors. 

SIX FOUNDATIONS OP FAITH. 

AUJmdn (yUiSl), or “the Faith,” is 
defined as consisting of the six articles of 
belief : — 

1. Alidh, God. 

2. Al-Mala^ikah, the Angels. 

8. Al~Kutub, the Books (of the Prophets). 

4. Ar<»Rusul, the Prophets. 

5. Al- Yaumu H-Akhir, the Last Day. 

6. Al-Qndart the Decrees of God. 

These Six Articles of Faith are entitled 
$ifdtu V-/»idii. “ the Attributes of Faith,*’ or 
Arkdnu */-/mdn, ** the J^illars of Faith.’* [Mu- 
hammadanism.] 

SIYAR pL of ^rah. Lit 

** Going in any manner or pace.’* The record 
of a man’s actions ai^d exploits Stories of 
the ancients. 

Kitdbu *8-^iyar is the title given to a his- 
tory of the establishment of Islam, hence as- 
Siyur means an historical work on the life 
of Muhammad, or any of his Companions, or 
of his successors, Ac. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islfim is that by Im^ 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who died a.u. 51. 
(jKashfu *K-^unun, Fliigel’s edition, vol. iii. 

p. ml) 

slander, [qazf.] 

SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 

[food, zabh.] 

SLAVERY. Arabio ^Uhudiyah 
Heb. •aboddh. A slave. 


•Abd{^) (Surah ii. 220), Hob. 

Mamluk (SQrah xvi. 77) ; A female 

slave,. amoA [d.«l) (Surah ii. 220). The term 
generally used in the Qur’an for slaves is 
U md malakat jiimdnukum^ 
“ that which your right hands possess.** 
Muhammad fouud slavery an existing 
institution, both amongst the Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore it is 
recogmsed ulthoi^h not established m the 
Qur’an. 

I. — The Teaching of the Qur’an on the’ 
Hubject of slavery is as follows : 

(1) Muslims are allowed to cohabit with any 
of their female slaves Surah iv 3 . “ Then 
marry what seems good to you of women, 
by twos, or threes, or fours ; and if ye fear 
that ye cannot be eqmtable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess." Burah iv. 
29 “ Take of what your right hands possess 
of youhg women ” Surah xxxiii. 49 : “ O 
prophet! ronly We maike lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right -hand possesses 
•mt of the booty (jod hath granted thee." 

(2) They are allowed to take possession of 

married women if they are slaves. Surah iv 
28 “ Unlawful for you are married 

women, save such as uour right hands possess." 
(On this verso al-Jalalan the commentators 
say . “ that is, it is lawful for them to cohabit 
with those women whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands be alive 
in the Vdru T.Harb.") 

(3) Muslims are excused from strict ruler 
of decorum in the presence of their female slaves, 
even as in the presence of their wives. Surab 
xxiii. 5 . ** Those who are strict in the rules 
of decorum, except for their wives, or what 
their right hands possess^ See also Suah 
Ixx. 29 

(4) The helpless position of the stave om 
regards his master illustrates the helpless 
position of the false gods of Arabia in ths 
presence of their Creator. Surah xvi. 77 
'*God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, able to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provision, and one who expend? 
therefrom in alms secretly and openly, shall 
they be held equal ? Praise be to God, most 
of them do not know ! *’ See also Surah 

27 

(5) Muslims shall exercise kindness towards 
their slaves. Surah iv 40 . “ Servo God and 
do not associate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to your parents and to kindred 

and to that which ^our right hands possess^ 

(G) When slaves can redeem themselves it 
IS the duty oj Muslims to grant Hhe emanri-^ 
pation. Surah xxiv 33 . And such of those* 
whom your right hands possess as crave a 
writing (i.e. a document of freedom), writ» 
it out for them if ye know any good in them^ 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel your 
slave-girls to prostitution if they desire to 
keep continent.” 

From the teaching of the Qur’an above quoted 
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it vill be seen that all male and female Blavee 
taken aa plunder in wftr are the lawful 
property of their master ; that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
slave, either married or single , that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
tl)e stone idols of Arabia; but they should 
l)e treated with kindness, and be granted 
their freedom when they are able to ask for 
■and pay for it. 

II. — From the TEACHiNa op the Tradx- 
TIONS) it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to put to death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islam on the 
field of battle he was a free man ; but if he 
were made captive, and afterwards embraced 
Islam, the change of creed did not emanci- 
pate him *Atiyatu '1-Qurazi relates that, 
after his battle with the Banu Qurai^ah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to be killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very special blessings are attached to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said, ** Whosoever 
frees a slave who is a Muslim, God will 
redeem every member of his body, limb for 
limb, from hell fire.” Abu Zarr asked which 
slave was the best to emancipate, and the 
Piopbet replied, **That which is of tho 
highest price and most liked by his master.” 
An Arab once asked tho Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradise, and the Pro- 
phet said, '* Free a slave, or assist one in 
• redeemii^ a bond of slavery.” The following 
•are some of the sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the treatment of slaves : 

'*It is well for a slave who regularly 
worships God and discharges his master’s 
work properly ” 

“ Whoever buys a slave and docs not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
IB for the purchaser of the slave.” 

“ When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence afterw-ards.” 

“ Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
cause of loss.” 

When any one of you is about to beat 
bis slave, and the slave asks pardon in tho 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him.” 

** It is incumbent upon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are not 
able to do.” 

« When a slave-girl has a child by her 
master she is free at his death.” 

** Whoe\%r frees a slave, and the slave 
has property, it is for the master, unless 
the master shall have agreed that it was 
the slave’s at the time of freeing him.” (See 
Mishkatu 7-Afa^d6iA, Sa^ 

AaAu Muslim.) 

III. ^With regard to the Enblaviho of 
Oaftivbb, thd author of the Hiddyah says : 

“ The Imam, with respect to^captives, has 

-it in Bis ohoioe to slay ttaesii because the 
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Prophet put captives to death, and also 
because slaying them terminates wicked- 
ness ; or, if ho choose, he may make them 
slaves, because by enslaving thextf the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time tho Muslims reap an advan- 
tage ; or, if he please, ho may release them 
so as to make them freemen and Zimmis, 
according to what is recorded of <Umar ; 
but it is not lawful so to release tho ido- 
laters of Arabia, or apostates. It is not 
lawful for tho Imdm to return the captives 
to their own country, as this would be 
strengthening the infidels against the Mus- 
lims. If captives become Muslims, let xrot 
tho Imam put them to death, because the 
wickedness of them is hereby remedied 
without slaying them . but yet he may law- 
fully make them slaves, after their conver- 
sion, because the reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
the Muslim tenitory) had existeuce previous 
to their embracing the faiths It is otherwise 
where infidels become Muslims before their 
capture, because then the reason for making 
them slaves did not exist previous to their 
conversion. It is not lawful to release infidel 
captives in exchange for the release of 
Muslim captives from the infidels. Accord- 
ing to the two disciples, this is lawful (and 
such also is the opinion of ash-Shafi'i), be- 
cause this produces the emancipation of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaving the 
infidels or making them slaves. The argu- 
ment of Imam Abu Hanifah is that such an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight tho Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
•ind the prevention of this wickedness is 
pielorable to effecting the release of the 
Muslims, since, as they remain in the hands 
of the intidcls, tho injury only affects them, 
nnd docs not extend to the other Muslims, 
whereas the injury attending the release of 
infidel captives extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
IS, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is also unlawful, as this is assisting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and the 
same is mentioned in the Mazhabu'l-Mashhur. 
In the ISairu 'l-Kahir it is asserted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may 
made where the Muslims are necessitous, 
because the Prophet released tlie captives 
taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in the hands of the 
Muslims, it is not lawful to release And send 
him back to the infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim who is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
tho transaction If, however, the converted 
captive consent to it, and there be no appre- 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of discretion. It is not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them gratui^nsly, that is, without 
receiving anyt^g in return, or their be- 
coming gimmls, or being made slaves. Afih- 
Shafl^i says that showing favour to oaptSvei* 
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& this way is lawful, because the Prophet 
ahoved fayour in this iray to some of the 
captiyes taken at the battle of Badr. The 
arguments of the ^anan doctors upon this 
point are two-fold: First, it is said in the 
Qur’an, * Slajf idolaters udierever^ejind them 
eecoBdly, the right of enslaying them is 
established by their being conquered and 
captured, and hence it is not lawful to annul 
that Tight without receiving some advantage 
in return,* in the same manner as holds with 
respect to all plunder ; and with respect to 
what ash-Shafl*i relates that the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
*oapUv6s taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the te&t of the Qur’an already 
quoted* (Bamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. iL p. 160.) 

IV. <^SLAyB TRATTiC is not only allowed 
but legislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is clearly sanctioned by the example of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
Saidhu UusUm^ Kitdbu *l-Buyu.*, vol. i. p. 2). 
In the Law of Sale (see Aadda *l-Muhtdr^ 
Sidayaht Hamilton’s ed., vol. iL p. 468), 
slavesi male and female, are treated merely 
as articles of merchand^e. In chapters on 
sale, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
yafe generauy given as regards slaves, and 
the same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of ^mals and bondsmen. 

The following traditions {Mishkdty book 
xiii. chap, xx.) with reference to the action of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable : — 

“‘Imran ibn al-Busain said a man freed 
six slaves at his death, and he had no other 
'property besides; and the Prophet caUed 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and then cast lots ; he then ordered that two 
of them should be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and spoke severely of the 
man who had set them free." 

Jabir said we used to sell the mothers 
of children in the time of the Prophet, and 
•of Abu Bakr ; but ‘Umar forbade it in his 
time."^ 

V. -#Vhe Manumission of Slaves is per- 
mitted by Muhammadan law under the fol- 
lowing forms: (1) *Atdg (*Atq, l*tdq)\ (2) 
Kitdhah ; (3) Tadbir ; and (4) Istildd. 

n) *Atdq, in its literal sense, means power, 
and m law expresses the act of the owner of 
a slave (either male or female) giving im- 
mediate and unconditional freedom to' his 
slave. This act is lawful when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the actual owner of the slave in question. 
If such a person say to his slave, “ Thou art 
free,” of “Thou art mu*taq” or “Thou art 
consecrated to God,” or make use of any 
similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes ipso facto free, whether the owner^ 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitdbahy literally “ a writing,” sig- 
hiiies a bond of freedom granted to a slave 
(male or female), in return' for money paid, 
it is founded on the teaching of the Qur'an, 
Surah xxiv. 33: “ An^such of those as youi* 
right bands possess as crave a writing, write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them,” 
which precept is held to be recommendatory, 
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although^liot injunctive. The slave thor 
ransomed is called ntokdtah, until the ransom 
is fully paid. During the interval between 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
the money 'the mukdtab enjoys a certain, 
degree" of freedom, but is nevertheless placed 
under certain restrictions. For example, 
although he is free to move from place to 
place, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, or 
become bail, or grant a loan, or make a 
pilgrimage, &c., without the permission of 
his master. 

(8) Tadbir signifies literally, “arrange- 
ment, disposition, plan,” but in the language 
of the law it means a declaration of freedom 
made to a slave (male or female), to take effect 
after the master's death. If the owner of a 
slave say, “ Thou art free at my death,” or 
“ Thou art a mudabbir,*' or words to that 
effect, the slave can claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the interval are placed in the 
same position. 

(4) Istildd, Liu “the offspring’s claim,”' 
signifies a man having a child bom to him 
of a female slavo, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow- 
ledgment becomes ipao facto the cause of 
the. freedom of the female slave. The woman 
is then called untmu H-walad, “ the mother of 
offspring," and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being also free. 

(5) In addition to the above forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of slaves is the legal penalty 
or expiation (jeaffdrah) for certain sins, e.y. 
for breaking the fast of Ramazan the expi- 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven poor persons ; this expiation 
is alsotmade for a rash oath [oath], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as zihar 
[ziharI. (See Raddu 'l-Mubtdr, vol. ii. p. 
175; ill. p. 92 ; ii. p. 952.) 

VI. — Modern Muslim Slavery. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries ; a few, chiefiy in the homes 
of wealthy individuals^ are from Georgia and 
Circassia 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt “ Abyssinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many m6n 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of wives, as requiring less expense, 
and being more subservient, but they^aro 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
as free ladies ; their vanity is gratified by 
costly di esses and ornaments, and they rank 
high above free servants, as do'also the male 
slaves. Those called Abyssinians appear to 
be a mixed race between negroes and whites, 
and from the territories of the Oallas. They 
are mostly kidnapped and sold byHheir own 
countrymen. The negro female slaves, as 
few of them have considerable personal 
attractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyssinians, many of whom aro very beau- 
tiful), are usually employed only in cooking 
and other menial offices. 

“ The female slaves of the higher classes 
are often instrticted in plain needlework and 
embroidery, and sometimes in music and. 
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dancing. Formerly many of thffi poe- 
aessed sdiBcient literary accomplishmenta to 
quote largely from esteemed poems, or even 
to compose extemporary verses, which they 
^ould often accompany with the lute The 
condition of many concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many quite the contrary These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene- 
rally treated with kindness, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfroqucntly 
used with much harshness, to induce them 
to embrace the Muhammadan laith, which 
almost all of them do. Fhoir service.^ are 
commonly light , the usual ofiico of the male 
wl^ito slave, who is called (memlook) maniiiih, 
is that of a page, or a mihtary guard. 

Eunuchs are employed as guardians of 
the wpmen, but only in the houses of men 
of high lank or of great wealth , on .iccount 
of the ‘impoitant office which they fill, they 
are generally treated in public with ajiecial 
consideration. I used to remark, in Cairo, 
that fG^^ pcMSons saluted me with a more 
dignified ami consequential .111 than these 
pitiable but self-conceited beings Mo.st of 
them are /vbyssini.iris or negroes, fiideed, 
the slaves 111 gciiciMl lake too much .id\an 
tage of the coiintoriance of their mastCKs, 
especially when they belong to men 111 power ** 
(Aiabian Ni<jhts, vol 1 p Sf).) 

In Central Asia the great slave-trade is 
carried on with Kafinstan. The Kafirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen and couiitiy women 
into slavery, and, when the, slave market is 
dull, the Muhammadans i^igiding on their 
holders make inroads upon ,the Kafirs and 
carry them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into slavery. Some 
Kafir slaves have risen to eininenco in Cubul, 
the late Sher AI 1 Khan's commander-in-chicf, 
Feramoz Khan, being a Kafir slave. 

In Hindustan British rule has abolished 
slavery, but it nevertheless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
assent to thpir condition of bondage. 

VII. — The Treatment of Slaves. — It has 
been already shown that, both accoiding to 
the teaching of the Qur'un and also according 
to the injunctions of Muhammad, a.s given in 
the Traditions, kindness to .slaves is strictly 
enjoined , and it must bo admitted that the 
treatment of slaves in Muhammadan countries 
contiasts favourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institution under 
a Ohriatian people. 

Mr Lane (i4ra6ian Nights, vol 1 . p. 55), 
wjiting from his personal observations of 
slavery in Egypt, remarks — 

** The master is bound to afford his slaves 
proper foiM and clothing, or to Let them 
work for their own support, or to sell,, give 
away, or liberate them. It is, however, 
considered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has long in his possession ; and it 
seldom happens that a master emancipates 
a female slave without marrying her to some 
man able to 8i^>port heri or otherwise pro- 
viding for her. • 

^ Ae Fropbat strongly enjoined the duty 
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of kindness to slaves. *Feed year slaves/ 
said he, ' with food of that which ye eat» 
and clothe them with sneh clothing as ye 
wear , and command them not to do that 
which they are unable.' These precepts are 
generally attended to, either entirely or in a 
degree '* 

“ Some other sayings of the Prophet on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned; as the 
following — 

who beats his slave without faulty 
or slaps him on the face, hia atonement for 
this is freeing him 

** * A man who behaves ill to hia slave will 
not enter into Paradise.' 

* Whoever is the cause of separation 
between mother and child by selling or 
giving, God will separate him from hia 
fiicnds on the day of t csurrection.' 

“ ‘ When a slave wishes well to his master, 
and worships God well, for him are double 
Towards ’ 

It is related of Othman (‘Usman), that he 
twisted the car of a memlook belonging to him, 
on account of disobedience, and afterwards^ 
leponting of it, ordered him to twist his ear 
m like manner ; but he would not. Othman 
urged him, and the slave advanced and began 
to wring it by little and little. He said to 
him, ‘ Wring it hard, for f cannot endure the 
punishment of the Day of Judgment [on ac- 
count of thi9 act].’ The memlook answeredv 
* 0 my master, the day that thou feareat I 
also fear.’ 

“ It IS related also of Zainu ’l-Abidin, that 
he bad a memlook who seized a sheep and 
broke its leg ; and he said to him, * Why 
didst thou this?’ He answered, ‘To pro- 
voke thoo to anger.’ * And I,’ said he, ‘ will 
provoke to anger him who taught thee ; and 
he is Jblis (i e. the Devil) . go, and be freCi 
foi tbo sake of God.' 

“ Many similar anecdotes might be added ; 
but the general assertions of travellers in the 
E<ist aro far more satisfactory evidipce in 
favour of tho humane conduct of mojCflns- 
lims to their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane's 
will be borne out with regard to the treat- 
ment of slaves in Islam in all parts of tho 
Muhammadan woild. ihe power which a 
Muslim possesses over the persona of his 
bondsman or bundsmaid is unlimited. For 
oxamplc, according to the 'Hidayah (vol. iv» 
p. 28*i), “ A master is not slain for the murder 
of bis slave,” nor “ if one of two partners in 
a slave kill tho slave is retaliation incurred.*** 
In this the law of Muhammad: departs from, 
that of Moses. See Exodus xxi. 20 : ** And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
a rod, and he die under his band, he shall bo 
surely punished. (Hob. avenged. JT- Notwith- 
standing, if he continue a dfty er two, ho 
shall not be pumshed : for he is bis money." 

Slaves have no civik liberty, but are en- 
tirely under the authority of their ^owncn» 
whatever may be the religion, sex, of'Rge, of 
tho latter; and can |)osaes8^ no property^ 
unless by the owner's pemission. Tho 
owaer is entire master* wbil^ ho^ ^teasesi of 
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the poraon and goods of hia slave; and of 
the offspring of his female slave, which, if 
begotten- by him or presumed to bo so, he 
may recognise as his own legitimate child, 
dr not : the child, if recognised by him, enjoys 
the same privileges as the offspring of a free 
wife, and if not rocogniscc^by him is his slave. 

He may give away or sell hia slaves, 
excepting in some &ascs which bavo been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he will, but not separate them when mat i led. 
. A slave, however, according to most of tho 
doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. Unemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs : and when an cfnanci- 
pated slave dies, leaving no male descendants 
or collateral relations, the fortner master is 
the heir; or, if ha be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slave’s property. As a slave enjoys less 
advantages than a free person, the law, in 
some cases, ordains that his punishment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which tho 
free is liable for the same offence, or oven 
loss than half: if it bo a fine, or pecuniary 
compensation, it must be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the_ slave, or the slave must be given in 
compensation. 

The ov^-ner, but not the part owner, may 
cohabit with any of his female slaves who 
is a Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewess, 
if ho has not married her to another man ; 
but not with two or more who are sisters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being his wives at tho same time if they 
wore free: after having so lived with one, 
he must entirely relinquish such intercourse 
with her before he can do tho same with 
another who is so related to her. He cannot 
have intercourse with a pagan slave. A 
Christian or Jew may have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
who is a Muhammadan. The master must 
wait a certain period (generally from a month 
to three months) after tho acquisition of a 
female slave before he can bavo such inter- 
course with her. If he find any fault in her 
within three da3's, ho is usually allowed to 
return her. 

When a man, from being the husband, 
becomes the master of a slave, tho marriago 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
with her but as her master, enjoying, how- 
ever, all a master’s privileges; unless he 
emancipates her, in which case he may again 
take her as his wife, with her consent. In 
like manner, when ^ woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, the 
marriage is dissolved, and cannot be renewed 
unless' she -emancipates him, and he conaonts 
to (,he reunion. 

There is absolutely no limit to the number 
of slave-girls with whom a Muhammadan 
may cohabit, and it is the consecration of 
this illimitable indulgence which so popu- 
larizes the Muhamm!idan religion amongst 
uncivilizod nations, and so popularizes slavery 
in the Muslim religion* 


In tbl' AWdq-i-Jiid/i, which is the popular 
work upon practical philosophy amongst 
the Muhummadans, it is said that “for 
sorvico a slave is proforahlo to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he must ho more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron’s habit* 
and pursuits.” 

Some Muslim writers of tho present day 
(Syod Ameer All’s J^ft oj Mohammed^ p. 257) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon tho 
custom as temporary in its nature, and 
held that its extinction was sure to bo 
achieved by the progress of ideas and 
change of circumstances ; but the slavery 
of Islam IS interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law of 
inheritance, of tho system, and its abolition 
w'ould strike at tho vory foundations of the 
code of Muhammadanism. • 

Slavery is qi comploto harmony with the 
spirit of Islam,\ while it is abhorrent to that 
of Christianity. That Muhammad amelio- 
rated tho condition of tlio slave, as it existed 
under tlio heathen laws of Arabia, wo cannot 
doubt , but it IS equally certain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to bo a per- 
petual institution. 

Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Christianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to tho spirit of the teaching of our divine 
Lord, who has given to the world the grand 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

Mr. Lecky believes {^European JMorah^ 
vol. ii. p. 70) that it was tho spirit of 
Christianity which brought about tho aboli- 
tion of slavery in Europe, r He says, “ The 
services of Christianity w'ere of three kinds. 
It supplied a new order of relations, m 
which the distinction of classes was un- 
known. It imparted a moral dignity to the 
servilo classes. It gkve an unexampled 
impetus to tho movement of enfranchise* 
ment.’^ ' 

SLEEPING. Arabic naum (r*y). 
Heb. num. It is usual for Mus- 
lims to sleep with the head in tho direction oi 
Makkah. 

Abu Zarr relates that on one occasion he 
was sleeping on his belly, and tho Prophet 
saw him, and. kicking him, said, “ O Jundub \ 
this way of sleeping is the way the devlL 
sleep I ” 

Abbab says he saw the Prophet sleeping on 
his back, with one log lying over the other, 
but Jabir says the Prophet forbade that way 
of sleeping. (Mishkdt, book xxli. ch. t. 
pt. 1.) 

SNEEZING. Arabic *utd8 (^^^)• 

According to tho Muhammadan ftligion, it is 
a sacred duty to reply to a sneeze. For 
example, if a person sneeze and say imme- 
diately afterwards, “ God be praised,” (o/- 
^arndu l\-Udk^ aU it is inc unbent upon 

at least one of the party to exclaim, “ God 
have mercy on jon” {Yarfuamu^ka 'l/dh, 
aUI). This custom of replying to a sneeze 
existed amo^st the Jews, whose sneering 
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f ormixla was ** Tohim khayim ! ’* i.lT " Good 
We.” 

There are interesting chapters on salnting 
after sneezing in Tylor’s Primitive Culture^ 
and Isaac DTsraeli’s Curiosities oj LiUra- 
/Mrs. 

Replying to a sneeze, h amongst the 
duties called. Farz KafSi, ' (Mishkat^ booh y. 
ch. 1 pt. 1.) 

Abu Hurairah rela^tes that Muhammad 
said, “ Verily God loves sneezing and hates 
ytft^'ing."t {Mishkat^ book xxil. ch. vi.) 

SODOM. Arabic Sadiim 
Heb. Sedom. . “The City of 

Lot.” The Cldmus says it is more correctly 
^uium. The city is not mentioned by namo 
in tho Qur'an, but it is admitted to be one 
of the “ overturned cities ” referred to In ' 
■Surahs ix. 71 ; Ixix. 9. Amongst Muhamma- 
dans, this city is associated with sodomy, 
or unnatural crime, called in Arabic Hwdtah, 
Paderastia, is holdlo bo forbidden by Mus 
lim law, and the reader will find a discus- 
sion on tho subject in Hamilton's Iliddyah, 
vol. ii. p. 2f>. Tho prevalence of this vice 
amongst Muhammadans is but too well 
known. (See Vamborj^'a Sketches of Central 
Asia^ p. 192.) 

SOLOMON. Arabic SuUiimdn 
Heb* Shelimoh. 

Both according to tho Qur'an and the Muham* 
madan commentators, Solomon was cele- 
brated for his skill and wisdom. Tho fol- 
lowing is tho account given of him in the 
<2ur’an, w'ith the commentators’ remarks in 
italics^ as given in Mr. Lane's Selections 
from the Kur'dn (2nd ed. by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poolo) : — 

** And We subjected unto Solomon tho wind, 
blowing strongly, and being light at his desire^ 
which ran at his command to the land that 
We blessed {namely Syria)' and We knew all 
tilings {knowing that what iVe gave him would 
stimulate him to be submissive to his Lord), 
And We subjected, of the devils, those who 
should dive for him in the sea and bring 
forth from it jewels fer him, and do other 
work besides that; that is, building, and 
performing other services; and W'e watched 
over them, they might not spoil aiuii they 
executed; for they used, when they had finished 
a wotk before night, to spoil it, if they weie 
not employed tn something else,” (Surim sxL 
SI, 82.) 

" Wo gave unto David Solomon his son. 
How excellent n servant was he! For ho 
WAS one who earnestly- turned himself unto 
God, glorifyma Cihd praising Him at all times. 
Remember wbon, in tho latter part of the 
<lay, after the commencement of the declining 
&f the sun, the mares standing on three feet 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot7 swift in the course, were dis- 
played before him. They weie a thousand 
mares, which were disvfaycd before him after 
Jie had performed ino noon-praters, on the 
occasion of hia desiring -fo make use of them 
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tn a holy war; and vfhen^nine hundred gf 
them had. been displayed, the sun set, and he 
had mot perfornwa the affewnoon prayers. So 
he was meved, and he said, Veriiy t have 
preferred the love of earthly goods above 
the remembrance of my Lord, {that is, the 
perfoi-mance of the afternoon prayers,) bo that 
the sun is concealed by the veil. Bring them 
{namely the horses) back onto me. Therefore 
they brought them back. And he began to 
sever with his sword the legs and the neoks, 
slmiyhtering them, and cutting off their legs, 
eu a sacrijice unto God, and gOve their flesh 
in alms ; and God gave him in comMnsation 
what was better than they were and swifter, 
namely the wind, which travelled by his com- 
mand whithei soever he desired. And We tried 
Solomon by depiiving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he married a woman o f whom 
he became enamoured, and she used to worship 
an idol in his palace without his knowledge,^ 
His dominion was in his signet ; and he pulled 
it off once and deposited it with his wife, who 
was named El-Emeeneh {Aminah); and a jinnee 
came unto her in the form of Solonwn, and took 
it fromiher. And We placed upon his throne 
a counterfeit body : namely that jinnee, who 
was Sakhr {Sakhi^, or another, lie sat upon 
the throne of Solomon, and the birds and other 
creatures snr rounded him; and Solomon went 
Jotth, with a changed appearance, and saw him 
upon his throne, and said Unto the people, I am 
Solomon :^hut they denied him, 'Then 1^ re- 
tm’ued unto his kingdom, after some days, 
having obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon his throne , . He said, O 
my Lord, forgive mo, apd give me a do- 
minion that may not be to anyone after mo 
(or beside me); for Thau art the Liberal 
Giver.- So Wo subjected unto him the wind, 
which rao gently at bis command whither- 
soever ho desired ; and the devils also, every 
builder of womlci ful structures, and diver that 
brought up pearls from the sea, and others 
bound iucUams uhich connected their hands to 
thur necks. And Wo said unto him. This is 
Our gift, and bestow thou thereof upon whom- 
soever t/ioii wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without hndenng on account. And verily 
for Lim was ordained a high rank with Us, 
and an excellent retreat (Surah xxxviir 
29-39.) 

**W’e bestowed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judging men and in the language 
^ the birds and other matters; and they said, 
Praise be to Gk)d who hath made us to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the subjection of the jinn and 
nuinkind and the deoils. Ana Solomon in- 
herited from David the gijVof prophecy and 
knowledge: and he said, O men, we Lava 
been taught the language of the birds, and 
have had bestowed on ua of evorythina 
wherewith piophets and kings are gifted. 
Verily this is manifest excellence. Andf his 
aimies of jiim and men and birds wei-n 
gathered together nnto Solomon, and they 
were led on in order, nfttil, whei^ they came 
nnto the/valley of a^, {which was at Et- 
Tdl/ (.of-ryv J» or U Sjpih mAwo/ 
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wm fmaR or great)^ an ant (flu mun of the 
ant$)t having se^n the troops of Solomon, said, 
0 ants, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush yon violently, while they 
perceive .not. And Solomon smiled, 
wards laughing at her saying, which he heard 
from the distance of three miles, the wind con- 
veying it to hitn: so he withheld his forces 
,when he came in sight of their valley, until the 
ants had entered their awellings : and his troops 
Were on horses afid on foot in this expedition. 
And he said, O my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me and upon my parents, and 
to do righteousness which Thou shalt ap- 
prove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 
Thy servants, the righteous, the prophets arid 
the saints. 

And he examined the birds, that he might 
see^ihe lap-wing, that saw the water beneath 
the earth, and directed to it by pecking the 
earth, whereupon the devils used to draw it 
forth when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer ; but he saw it not : and 
he' said, Wherefore do I not see the lap- 
wing ? Is it one of the absent ? And when 
he was certain of the case he said, I will 
assuredly . punish it with a severe punish- 
ment, by plucking out its feathers and its tail 
and casting it in the sun so that it shall not be 
able to guard against excessive thirst; or I 
will slaughter it; or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not long before it presented 
itself unto Solomon submissively, and raised its 
head and relaxed its tail and its wings : so he 
forgave it ; and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence ; and it said, I have 
become acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acquainted, and I have come 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of El- Yemen) 
with a sure piece of news. I found a woman 
reigning over them, named Bilkees {Bilqls), 
and she hath been gifted with everything 
that princes require, and hath a magnificent 
throne. {Its length was eighty cubits, and Us 
breadth, forty cubits; and its height, thirty 
cubits: It was composed of gold and silver 
set with fine pearls ana with rubies and 
chrysolites, and its teas were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emeralas : upon it were closed 
seven doors : to each chamber through which one 
passed to it was a closed door.) I found her 
and her people worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 
to seem comely unto them, so that ho hath 
hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are not rightly directed to the worship 
of God, who produceth what is hidden {namely, 
the rain ana vegetables) in the heavens and 
the earth, and knoweth what they [that is, 
mankind and others] conceal in their hearts, 
and what they reveal with their tongues, 
God : there is no deity but He, the Lord of 
tne magnificent throne, between which and the 
throne of Bilkees is a vast difference. 

** Bolomon said to \he lapwing, We will sco 
wnetner thou hast spoken truth or whether 
thou art of the liars. Then the lapwing 
guided them to the water, and it was ihawn 


forth by the devils; and they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ablution and prayed. 
I^hcn Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was: this : — From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to Bilkees the queen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever followeth 
the right direction. After this salutation, I 
say, Act- ye not proudly towards me ; but come 
unto me submitting. He then sealed it with 
musk, and stamped it with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing. Go With this my letter and 
throw it down unto them {namely Bilkees and 
her people) : then turn away from them, but 
stay near them, and see what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took it, and came 
unto her, and arouna her were her forces ; and 
he threw it down into her lap ; and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con- 
sidered what was in it, and she said unto the 
nobles of her people, O nobles, an honourable 
{sealed) letter hath been thrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon ; and it is this : — 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act yo not proudly towards me : 
but come unto me submitting. — She said, O 
nobles, advise me in mine affair. I will not 
decide upon a thing unless yo hear me wit- 
ness. — They replied, We are endowed with 
strength and endowed with great valour ; but 
the command belongeth to thee ; thereforo 
see what thou wilt command us to do, and 
we will obey thee. She said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a city, waste it, and render 
the mighty of its inhabitants abject; and 
thus will, they do who have sent the letter. 
But I will send unto thorn with a gift, and I 
will see with what the messengers will 
retuiTi, whether the gift will he accepted, oi 
whether it will be rejected. If he he merelif « 
king, he will accept it ; and if he be a prophet, 
he will not accept it. And she .sent male and 
female servants, a thousand in equal numbers, 
five hundred of each sex, and five hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set intli 'Jeivels, 
and musk and ambergris and other things, by a 
messenger with a letter And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news ; 
on hearina which, he commanded that bncks of 
gold and silver should be cast, and that a 
horse-course should be extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place wlieie he was, and 
that they should build around it a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts oj the land and of the 
sea should be brought with the sons of the 
Jinn on the right side of the hoise-course and 
on its left. 

" And when the messenger came with the 
gift, and with him his attendant, unto Solo- 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do yo aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given mo 
{namely, the gijt of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is better than what Ho hath given you, of 
worldly goods ; yet ye rejoice in your gift^ 
because ye glory in the showy things of this 
world, net urn unto them with the giJt that 
thou hast bsought; for we will surely cornu 
unto them with forcos with which they bavu 
not power to contend, and we will surely 
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drive thorn out from it, (that i.-j, from their 
cvunttif^ Scbaj which was named after the 
Jathvi of their tribe j) abject and contemptible, 
i/fhcf/rome not unto ws submitting. And when 
the messenger returned unto her with the gift, 
she plarcd her throne luithin seven doors, withtn 
her palace, and her palace was within seven 
palaces; and she dosed the doors, and set 
guards to them, and prepared to go unto Solo- 
mon, that she might see what he would command 
her to do. She departed with twelve thousand 
kings, rach king having with him many thou- 
sands, and proceeded until she came as neai to 
him as a leaguers distance ; when he knew of 
her appioach, he said, O nobles, which of you 
will bring unto mo hor throne before they 
come unto me submitting? An ’efreet QTftU) 
of the jinn, answered, I will bring it unto thee ' 
before thou shalt arise from thy place wherein 
thou sit test 10 judge from morning until mid- 
day ; for I am able to do it, and tmstworthy 
with lespect to the jewels that it compriseth 
and other matters. ^Solomon said, I desiie it 
moie .speedily. And thereupon he with whom 
was knowledge of the revealed scripture 
(namely his Wezeer, Asaf the son of Barkhiya, 
who was a just person, acquainted with the 
most great name of Cod, which ensured an 
answer to him jvho invoked theieby) said, I 
will bring it unto thcc before thy glance can 
bo withdrawn from any object. And he said 
unto him, Look at the pky. So he looked at it ; 
then he withdiew his glance, and fouAd it 
placed before him : for duiing his look towards 
the sky, Asaf prayed, by the most great name, 
that Cod would bring it ; and it so happened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before me throne of Solomon. And 
when be saw it firmly placed before him, he 
said. This is the favour of my Lord, that 
He may try mfi, whether I shall bo thankful 
or wliothev I shall bo unthankful. And hO' 
who is thankful is thankful for the sake of 
his own soul, which will htive the reward 
of his thankfulness ; and as to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bountiful. 

** Then Solomon said, Alter ye her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
we may see whether she bo rightly directed 
to the knowledge thereof, or whether she be 
of those who are not rightly directed to the 
knowledge of that which is altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altered 
ity by adding to it, or taking from it, or in 
some other manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto her. Is thy throne like this? 
She^ answered, As though it wore, the same. 
(She answered them ambiguously like as they 
had questioned Ikr ambiguously, not saying, Is 
this thy throned — and had they so said, she 
had answered, Yes.') And when Solomon saw 
her knoialedce, he said, And we have had* 
knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 
have been Muslims. But what she wor- 
ehipped instead of God hindered her from 
worshipping Him ; for she was of an unbe- 
lieving people. It was said unto^er also, 
Enter the palace. (It had a [floor of white^ 
transpaTtni glass, beneath whicA was running 
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water, wherein were fish. Solomon had made ^ 
it on its being said unto him that her legs and 
feet woe hairy, like the legs of an ass. And 
when she saw it, sho imagined it to be a 
great water, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade through it ; and Solomon 
was on his throne the upper end of the 
palace, and he saw that her legs and her feet 
were handsome. Ho said unto her. Verily it 
is a palace evenly spread with glass. And 
he invited her to embrace El-lsldm, where- 
upon she said, O my Lord, verily I have 
acted unjustly towards mine own soul, by 
wot shipping another than Thee, and 1 resigu 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, the Lord of 
tho worlds. And he desiied to marry her ; 
but he disliked the hair upon her legs ; so the 
devils made for him the depilatory oj quick* 
lime, wherewith she removed the hair, and he 
married heU' ; and he loved her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, and to remain with her three days ; 
and her reign expired on the expiration of the 
reign of Sotompn. It is related that he began 
to reign ivhen.he was thirteen years of tMe, and 
died at the age of three and fifty years. Extolled 
be the peifection of Him to the duration of 
whose dominion there is no end I ’* (Surah 
xxvii. 15-45.) 

We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the morning (unto the 
period when the sun began to dedine) ,the 
distance ofi a month*s journey, and in the 
evening Jrom the commencement of the declining 
of the sun into its setting) a month's journey. 
And We made the fountain of molten brass 
to flow for him three days with their nights in 
every month, as water fioweth ; and the people 
worked until the day of its fiowing,' with ttict 
which had been given unto Solomon: And of 
the jinn were those who worked in his 
presence, by the will of his Lord ; and such 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 
command We will cause to taste of the 
punishment of hell in the world to come (or, 
as it is said by some. We cause to taste of its 
punishment in the present world, an angel 
beating them with a scourge from hell, the 
stripe of which burneth them). They made 
for him whatever be pleased, of lofty halls 
(witfi steps whereby to ascend to them), and 
images (ybr they were not forbidden by hit 
law), and large dishes, like great tanks for 
watering camels, around eadi of. which as^ 
sembled a thousand men, eating from it, and 
cooking-pots standing firndy on their legs, cut 
out from the mountains in El- Yemen, and to 
which they ascended by ladders. And We said. 
Work, 0 family of David, in the service' of 
God, with thanksgiving unfo Him for what 
He hath given you .-—but few of My servanta 
are tho thankfuL And when We decreed 
that he (namely Solomon) should die, nnd he 
died, and remained standing, and leaning upon 
his staff for a year, dead, the Jinn meanumile 
performing those difficult yjorks as they'were 
accustomed to do, not knowina of hie death, 
until the worm ate his staff, whereupon he fell 
doivfi, nothing showed them his death DUfi 
tne eating reptile (<Ae worm) that* ata hia 
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staff. And ivben he fell do'wn, the jinn 
plainly perceived that if they had kncwn 
things nnseen ( 0 / which things was ths death 
cf S>lovMm\ they had not continued in the 
ignominions afSiction (that in their diffi- 
cult works') f imagining that he was ahve, 
inconsistent/g with their opinion that theg 
knew things unseen. And tnat the period was 
a gear was known dg calculating what the worm 
had eaten of his staff since his death in each 
dag and night or other space of time ” (Siirab 
xuiv. 11-18.) 

Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al-Jalalan and al-Baizsawi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo- 
mon :t— 

“ Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, ^hich were placed at the foot of 
his throne; and tw'o eagles, which were set 
above it ; and that when he mounted it, the 
lions stretched out their paws ; and when he 
sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings , and that he had a carpet of green 
silk, on which his throne was placed, being 
of a prodigious length and breadth, and suf- 
ficient for all his forces to stand on, the men 
placing themselves on his right hand, and 
the spirits [or jinn] on his left, and that 
when all were in order, the wind at his com- 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that were upon it wherever he 
pleased ; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. The 
commentators tell us that David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber- 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his son Solomon, who employed 
the genii in the work; that Solomon, before 
the edifice was quite completed, perceiving 
his end drew nigh, begged of God that his 
death might be concealed from the genii till 
they had entirely finished it ; that God there- 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died ns he 
etood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture a 
full year ; and the genii, supposing him to be 
•alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the expiration whereof, the temple being 
perfectly completed, a worm, which had 
gotten into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 
king's death. That after the space of forty 
days, which was the time the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flew away, 
and threw the signet into the sea : the signet 
was immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, he found 
the ring in its belly, and, having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took S^khr, 
and, tying a great stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he proceeded towards 
al-Yaman ; and leaving Makkah in the morn- 
ing he arrived by noon at San*a', and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 


there, but wanting water to make the 
ablution, be looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilqis, to try whether Solomon wks a 
prophet or not, drest the boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole ; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by the different 
manner of their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to boro the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx ” 

SON Arabic ihn pi. hanu ; 
Heb. walad (*>3^), pi. auldd\ 

Heb. walad The evidence 

T T 

of a SOD in favour of his parents in a coui't of 
law is not admissible A son cannot be tho 
slave of his father A father can slay his 
son without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and ShPah, when there are several sons 
they divide the property of their deceased 
father equally, tho oldest son being according 
to Shi‘ah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father's sabre. Qur’an, signet ring, and 
robes of honour. (Personal Law. by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 74.) 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding the 
son-ship of Chrldt, refer to article jbsds 
CHSIBT. 


SORCERY [magic,] 

SOUL. There are two words used 

ip the Qur’an for tho soul of man, ruk 

Heb ruaJ^y and nafs 

nepkesh \ eg. • — ^ * 

Surah xvii 87 : “ They will ask thee of the 
spirit (ruk) Say, the spirit proceed eth at 
my Lord’s command, but of knowledge only a 
little to you is given.” 

Surah hi. 24 * Each soul (riafs) shall be 
paid what it has earned.’’ 

Muslim thoologiaos do not distinguish be- 
tween the ruh and nq/s, bat the philosophers 
do. Nafs seems to answer the Greek ij/v^qy 
'* soul or life,” hnman beings being distin- 
guished as an~nafsu 'n-ndtiqahy “the soul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsu *l-hai- 
wdnigah, the animal life”; and vegetables 
as an-nafsu *n~nabdtigah ; whilst ruh ex- 
presses the Greek irv^puat “ spirit.” Man 
thus forming a tripartite nature of ^ 1 
ywhi, “body”; nafsy “soul”; and pM 

ruhy “ spirit ” ; an idea which does not find 
expression in the Qur’an, buf’ which is ex- 
pressed in the New Testament, 1 Thess. v. 
23 : “ And I pray Gqd your whole spirit and 
souly and hodg be preserved blameless until 
the coming of, our Lord Jesus, Christ.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialists, as an 
illustration of tho Trinity in Unity, [spirit. J 

SPEAKING. [CONVEBBATION.] 
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SPIDEB^ The. Arabic <d~'Anlcahiii 
The title of the xxixth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the 40th verse of 
which is given the parable of the spider: 
** The likeness for those who take to them- 
selves guardians instead of God is the like* 
ness of the spider who buildoth her a house : 
But verily, frailest of all houses surely is the 
house of the spider. Did they but know 
this I ” 

SPIRIT Arabic (csj). The word 

ruh ^pl arwdh)^ translated “ spirit,” is the 
Arabic form corresponding to the Hebrew 

ruakk. It occurs nineteen times in 
the Qur’an . — 

1. Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 81 : ** We 

strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
{Ruhu 7- Qudusy' 

2. Suratu 'l-Baqarah (ii.), 254. “We 
strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
ihuhu U-Qudu8)» 

3. Suratu ’n-Nisa* (iv ), 169 “ The Masih, 
Jesus, son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and His Word which He conveyed into JVlary 
and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Rufiun inin-Au).” 

4. Suratu ’1-Mai’dah (v.), 109 ■ •* When 1 
strengthened thee (Jesus) with the Holy 
Spirit (Ruhu ’/■ Qudusy* 

5. Suratu ’n-Nahl (xvi.), 2 “ Ho will cause 
the angels to descend with the spirit {Ruh) 
on whom He pleaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 
me.” 

6. Suratu ’n-Nahl (xvi.), 104 “The Holy 
Spirit (Ruhu H-Qudus) hath brought it (the 
Qur’an) down with truth from thy Lord.” 

7 Suratu ’1-Mi‘raj (xvii.), 87 : ** They will 
ask thee of the spirit. Say : The spirit (ar- 
Ruh) proceodeth at my Lord’s command, but 
of knowledge only a little to you is given.” 

8. Suratu ’sh-Shu*ara’ Qtxvi.), 193 : “ The 
faithful Spirit {ar-Ruhu U-Amin) hath come 
down with it (the Qur’an).” 

9. Suratu ’1-Mu’min (xl.), 15 : “ He sendeth 
forth the Spirit {ar-Ruh) at His own behest 
on whomsoever of His servants He pleaseth.” 

10. Suratu ’1-Mujudilah (Iviii.), 23: **On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 
graven the Faith, and with a spirit fpro- 
ceeding from Himself (Ru^un mtn-hu) hath 
He strengthened them.” 

11. Suratu ’1-Ma*arij (Izx.), 4 : “ The angels 
and the Spirit {ar-Ruh) ascend to Him in a 
day, whose length is fifty thousand years.” 

12. Suratu ’l-Qadr (xovili), 4: “Therein 
descend the angels and the Spirit {ar-Rvlt) 
by permission of their Lord for every 
matter.” • 

13. Suratu 'sh-Shura “Thus 

have we sent the Spirit (ar-Ruh) to thee 
with a revelation, by our command.” 

14. Suratu Maryam (xix.), 17: “And we 
sent our spirit* (Ru/ia-nd) to her, Mary, and 
he took before her the form of a perfect man.” 

16. Sfiratu ’l-Anfbiya’ (xxi.), 91: “Into 
whom IMary) we breathed of gar Spirit 
(min ifuAi-nd).” 
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IG. Suratu ’t-Tahrim (Ixvl), 12: “Into 
whosd womb (t.e. Mary’s) we breathed of our 
Spirit (min Rimi-n^.’* 

17. Suratu 's-Safdah (xxxiL), 8 : “ And 

breathed of His Spirit (mi’n into 

him (Adam).” 

18. Suratu ^-^ij^ (xv.), 29 : “ .^d' when 1 
shall have finished him (Adam) and breathed 
of my Spirit (mm RulX) into him.” 

19. Suratu Sad (xxxviii.), 72 : “ And when 
I have formed him (Adam) and breathed of 
my Spirit (mtn-/2uAi) into him.” 

Of the above quotations, all Muslim com- 
mentators are agreed in applying Nos. I, 

4,. 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14, to the angel Gabriel i 
Nos 3, 15, 16, are said to be Jesus, the Ruhu 
Utah, or “Spirit of God”; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
the Ruh, or “ Life,” given to Adam ; Nos. 9, 
13, “the Spirit of Prophecy”; No 10 is held 
to mean God's grace and strength. With re- 
ference to No 7, there is some discussion. The 
Khalifah ‘Ali is related to have said that 
it was an angel with 7,000 mouths, in each 
mouth there being 7,000 tongues, which un- 
ceasingly praised God. Ibn *Abbu held that 
it meant the angel Gabriel. Mujahid, that 
it meant beings of another world. 

The Oommentators al-Kamalai^ say the 
Jews came and asked Muhammad regarding 
the spirit of man, and the Prophet replied, 
“ The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord’s com* 
mand, but of knowlei^e only a little to you 
is given,” from which it is evident that it is 
impossible for the fim’te mind to understand 
the nature of a spirit. 

The philosophical bearings of ^he question 
are fully discussed, from an Oriental stand- 
point in the Kashshafu 'stildhdti H-Funun, A 
Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the 
Sciences oj the Mussalmdns, (edited by W. 
Nassau Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. i. p 541 ; also 
in the Sharku H-Mawdqif, p. 582. 

Muhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of the soul or 
spirit after death. AH agree that the Angel 
of Death {Malaku 'l-Maut), separates tho 
human soul from the body at the time of 
death, and that he performs his office with 
ease and gentleness towards the good, and 
with force and violence towards the wicked,, 
a view which they establish on the testimony^ 
of the Qur’an, Surah Ixxix. 1, where thu 
Prophet swears by “ those who tear out vio- 
lently and those who gently release.” After 
death the spirits enter a state called af- 
Barzakh, or the interval between death.and tha 
Resurrection, the of the New' Testa* 

ment. The souls of the faithful are said ta 
be divided into three Glasses: (1) those of 
the Prophets who are admitted into Paradise 
immediately after death; (2) those of the 
martyrs who, according to a tradition of Mo- 
hammad, rest In the crops of green birds,, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the watera 
of Paradise ; those of all other believers, con- 
cerning the state of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is great diversity of 
opittiou Some say they stty near the graves, 
either for a period of only seven days, or, 
according to others, until the Day of Rmoiv 
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rection. In f>i*oof of this, they quote the 
example of Muhammad, who always saluted 
the. spirits of the departed when passing a 
grave-yard. Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
heaven with Adam, because the Prophet de- 
clared he saw them there in his protended 
ascent to heaven. • ||mi*baj.] Whilst others 
say the departed spirits dwell in the forms of. 
white birds under the throne of Qod (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baizaw! says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down to a pit in hell called Sijjln 
fsi^JiN] ; and there is a tradition to 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wicked are tormented until the Day pf Resur- 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharhu ''l-Mawaqif (p. 
^8d), says that some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death the sj^rit of man will 
either be in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno- 
rance will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in a'^state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they have con- 
tracted qualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive at a state of per- 
fect enjoyment. This view, however, is not 
one which is tenable with the views pro- 


pounded by tho Qur*an, in which there m* 
very decided notions regarding tho future 
state of heaven and helL [soul.] 

SPITTING. According to the 

Traditions, Muslims must spit on the loft 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See * Abdu *1-Haqq*8 
Commentary on the Miskkdty vol. i p. 295.) 

Muhammad said : ** Spit not in front, for 
you aro in God’s presence. Spit not on tho 
right hand, for there standeth the angel 
recordeth your good actions.® 

SPOILS, The. Arabic aUAnftll 
(JUiM). The title of the viiith 

Surah of tho Qur’an, in which a^e given in- 
structions regarding the division of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, a disputo having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and tho old men who had stayed under the 
ensigns; the former insisting they ought to 
have the whole, and the latter that they 
deserved a share, [plunder.] 

STANDARDS. Arabic ^alam (^), 

pi. a^ldm. Regarding the standards used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi- 
tions : — 

Jabir says : The Prophet came into Mak- 
kah with a white standard.” 



MUHAHICIDAR «tANDARD 
I* Central Asian Tribes. 


(A.J'. Hole.) 

6. Standard of Persia. 
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Ibn *Abb&8 Bays : ** The Prophet had two 
standards, a large black one and a small 
white one.” 

Al*Bara* ibn *Azib says: <*Tha standard, 
I remember, ^iras a square one, and blaok 
spotted with divers colours.^’ 

In the straggle between the ShPahs and 
the Sunnis, the Fatimides adopted green as 
the oolour of their standard, whilst the Bani 
'Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Central Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
standards are either black or green, and are 
triangular. The sign of the crescent, as it 
appears on Turkish standards, was adopted 
after the taking of Byzantium ; for, long before 
the conquest of Constantinople, the crescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
.struck in honour of Augustus and Trajan. 
[crescent.] 

There is a standard still preserved at Con- 
stantinople amongst the ancient relics, and 
‘Called asSinjaqu *sh^shari/, which is held to 
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be a most sacred emblem, and is only pro- 
duced on very special occasions. It is said 
to bo the ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing this flag, says i 
“ It is made of four layers of silk, the top- 
most of which is green, those below being 
composed of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
is suspended the figure of a human hand, 
which clasps a copy of the Qur’an, transcribed 
by the Khalifah *Usman. In times of peace, 
the banner of the Prophet is kept in a 
chamber appropriated to the purpose, along 
with the clothes, teeth, the vcnerablo locks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of tho Prophet.” 

In the Muharrom, when the martyrdom of 
al-Hasan and»al-Husain is celebrated, nume- 
rous standards are carried about in the pro- 
•cession. 

The origin of the horse-tail standard borne 
by modern Turks, appears to ha''fb been from 
‘the people bearing the horse-tail as a distinc- 
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fcion of rank, the two ranks of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two and three 
tails, and a further distinction of rank being 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 
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According' to the Traditions, the Mah'di, in 
the Last Days, will appear from the direciion 
of l^orosan with black ensigns, and there 
seems to be every reason to regard the black 
standard as the primitive ensign of Isldm,. 
although the Wahhabis have generally- car- 
ried green standards. 

STATUES. [scTCPTuaB.] 
STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm In Muslim law, the 

punishment of lapidation is only inflicted for j 
adultery. (Under the Jewish law. idolaters 
and bearers of false witness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon the Qur’an, 
where the only punishment awarded is one 
hundred stripes ^Surah xxiv. 2), but upon 
the Traditions (AfisAkdt, book xv. ch. 1), 
where Muhammad is related to have said, 
** Verily God hath ordained for a man or 
woman not married one hundred lashes and 
expulsion from their town one year, and for 
a man or woman having been married one 
hundred lashes and stoning.” <Abdu U-^aqq 
says the hundred lashes, in addition to the 
stoning, is abrogated by the express example 
of the Prophet, who ordered stoning only; 
for *Abdu ’lUh ibu *Umar relates the fol- 
lowing tradition : — 

**A Jew came to th| Prophet and said, 

< A man and woman of ours have committed- 
adultery.* And the Prophet said, * What do 
you meet with in the. Book of Moses in the 
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matter of etoning? ' Tho Jaw said, * We do 
not find atoning in the Bible, but we diagraee 
adulterers and whip thorn.* Then ‘Abdu 
*llah ibn Salam, who was a learned man of 
the JewB« and had embraced Tsldm, said, 
* You lie, O Jewish tribe I verily the order 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.* Then 
the book was brought, and opened; and a 
Jew put his* hand upon the revelation for 
atoning, and read the one above and -below 
it ; and *Abdu *llah said, * Lift up your hand.* 
And he did eo, and behold the revelation for 
stoning was producid in the book, and the 
Jews said, * 'Abdu 'Hah spoke true, 0 Mu- 
hammad 1 the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses.’ Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to be stoned.** 
(^Mishkatj book zv. ch. i.) 

The author of the Hidayah (voL ii. p. 9) 
gives the following instructions as to the 
correct 'way of carrying out the sentence 
It is necessary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is requisite that the 
stoning be executed — first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imam or Qazi, and 
after those by the rest of the bystanders, 
because it is so recorded from *A1I, and also 
because iti the circumstance of the ezecu- 
tilm being begun by the witnesses there is a 
precaution, since a person may be very bold 
in delivering hiA evidence against a criminal, 
but alterwardff, when directed himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
whioh ia a consequence of it, may from com- 
punction retract bis testimony ; thus, causing 
the witnesses to b^n the punishment may 
be a means of entirely preventing it. Ash- 
Shafi'i has said that the witnesses beginning 
the punishment is not a requisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a case of 
scourgmg. To this our doctors reply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
case cf scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif- 
ferent, because all persons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella- 
tion, And hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, ft might prore fatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
his due, contrary to a case of lapidation, as 
that is of a destruetzve nature, and what 
every person is eqnally capable of exeenUng, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidatioh the pninah- 
ment drops, becanse tlm reluctance atgnes 
their retraction. 

** In the same manner punishment is re- 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencemeDt of it by the 
witnesses^ is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is established upon the testimony 
of uttnesses: but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it is then 
requisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imam ^or the Qnzi, and after 
them by the rest ol tho mnltitnde, because 
It is so recorded from 'Ali Moreorer, the 
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Prophet threw a small stone like a bean at 
Qhamdiyah who had confessed whoredom. 
Whef)'a woman is to be stoned, a hole or 
excavation should bo dug to receive ber, aa 
as hor waist, because the Prophet 
' ordered such a hole to be dug for Qhamdiyah 
before mentioned, and *Ali also ordered a 
hole to be dug for Shuraha Hamdianl. It 
is, bowevpr, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because the Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
covered by her garments ; but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because tho prophet did not eo in the 
case of Ma‘iz. And observe, it is not lawful 
to bind a person in order to execute punish- 
ment upon him in this case, unless it appears 
that it cannot otherwise be inflicted. 

. « The corpse of a person executed by 
lapidation for whoredom ic entitled to the 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral cere- 
monies, because of the declaration of tho 
Prophet with respect to Ma'iz. * Do by tho 
body as ye do by those of other believers ’ ; 
and also, because the offender thus put to 
death is slain in vindication of the laws of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, as 
in the case of one put to death by a sontenco 
of retaliation ; moreover tho Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Qhamdiyah, after 
lapidation.** (^Hiddyahy book ii. p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation /or adultery 
has become almost obsolete in modem times ; 
even in Bukharah, where the institutes of 
Muhammad are supposed to be most striqtly 
observed, it is not inflicted. 

BUBHAH The rosary of 

ninety-nine beads, [robabt.] 

SUBI^AN [tasbiu.] 

fiTJBUANA ’LLAHI yWs-). 
^ uolinesB be to God ! ” An ejaculation which 
is called the Tashih. It occurs in the litur- 
gical prayer, hnd is used aa an ejaculation of 
surprise or fear, [tabbiel] 

StTFAH Banu Silfah. An 

ancient tribe of Arabia. The descendants of 
Tabikb^ and Elyas (Muir, vol. i. p. exeix.) 

StJFl more Correctly 

Sii/iif* (The Persian form of the plm'al 
being A man of the people 

called' Sufiyah, who profess the mystio 
principles of Ta^awwuf. There is consi- 

derable disoussion as to the oiigip of this word. 
It is paid to be derived (1) from the 
§u/, •• wool,” on acoount of tho woollen dross, 
worn by Eastern ascetics ; (2) or from the 
Arabic /h/u, “ purity,” with reference to the 
effoit to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
is scarcely probable) ; (3) or from the Greek 
crtuftiat “wisdom”; (4) or, according to thr 
it is derived from the 
Sti/ahf the name of a tribe of Arabs wbo it 
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the ■* time of ignorance/* separated themseWee 
from the world, and engaged tbemeelves 
exclueively in the service of the Makkah 
Temple. 

Tt might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticism to engraft itself 
upon the legal system of the Qur'an, and 
the Ahiidis, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality which are so strikingly exemplified 
in Islam , but it would appear that from the 
very days uf Muhammad, there have been 
always those who, whilst they called them- 
selves Muslims, set asid^ the literal meaning of 
the words of Muhammad for a supposed mystic 
or spiritual interpretation, and it is generally 
admitted by ^ufls that one of the great 
foundcM's of their system, as found in Islam, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. The §ufi8 
themselves admit that their religions system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tasaivum/t or §ufiism, is but a Muslim 
adaptation of the Vedanta school of ^indu 
philosophers, and which also we find in the 
w'ritinga of the old academics of Greece, and 
Sir William Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sages of the East. 

The $ufls are divided into innumerable 
sects, which find expression in the numerous 
religious orders of Darweahes or Faqirs 
[fxqir] ; but although they differ in name 
and in some of their customs,, as dress, 
meditations and recitations, they are all 
agreed in their principal tenets, particularly 
those which inculcate the absolute necessity 
of blind submission to a murshidf or inspired 
guide. It is generally admitted that, quite 
irrespective of minor sects, the ^ufis are 
divided into those who claim to be only the 
Jlhdtmynh^ or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Itiihddlyah^ or unionist 
with God 

I. The Doctrine oj the Sufis 

The following is a succinct account of the 
doctrines of the Sufia : — 

1. God only exists. He in all things, and 
all things m Him. 

2. All visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from Him, and are not really 
distinct from Him. 

3. Religions are matters of indifference : 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is al-Ialam, of 
which Sufiism is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif- 
ference between good and evil, for ajll is 
reduced to U{^ity, and God is the real Author 
of the acts of mankind. 

5. It is God who fixus the will of man : 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6. The soul existed before the body, and 
is condned within the latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be the object of the 
wishes of the $uff, for it is then that he 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. ^ 

7. It is by this metempsychosis that souls 
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which have not falflUed their destination here 
below are purified and become worthy of re- 
union with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
$ufl8 call Fayazdnu Hldh, or Fazlu 'Udh, no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, bat 
this, thoy assert, can be obtained by fervently 
asking for it 

9. T'lv' principal occnpatlon of the 9Qfi, 
whilst in the body, is meditation on the 
wahddniyah^ or Unity of God, the remem- 
brance of God’s na'mes [zikb], and the pro- 
groasive advancement in the Toriqah, or 
journey of life, so as to attain anifloatioD 
with God 

II The Sufi Journey. 

Human life is likened to a journey (sa/or), 
and the seeker after God to a traveller 
(sdlik). 

The great businoss of the traveller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge (^ma^nfah') of God which is dif- 
fused through all things, for the Soul of man 
is an exile from its Creator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
sole object of Suflism is to lead the wan- 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches the desired goal— perfect nnioa with 
the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is 
humanity (nasuQ, in which state the disciple 
must observe the Law (sAarPaA) ; bat as thia 
is the lowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (mandzil) are differently 
described by $$ufi writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, according to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) the following is the usual journey ; — 

The first stage, as we have already re- 
marked, is humanity (nd.vii(), in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(sAari'oA), and observe all the rites, cuetoma, 
and precepts of bis religion. The second is 
the nature of angels (maiukut), for which 
there is the pathway of purity (fari^aA). 
The third is the possession of power (/uArut), 
for which there is knowledge (intTrifah') ; and 
the fourth is extinction (/and*) (t.e. absorp- 
tion Into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
(Aa^i^aA). * 

The following more extended journey is 
marked out for the traveller by a 
writer, *Aaiz ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in a 
book called al-Maq^adu H-Aq^d^ or the Re- 
motest Aim,” which oas been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
{Oriental Mysticismt Cambridge, 1867) : — 

•When a man possessing the necessary re- 
quiremenfs of fully-developed reasoning 
powers turns to then} for a resolntion of hia 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the real 
nature of the Godhead, be is called a Kd/i6, 
“ a searcher after God.” 

If he manifest a further inclination to 
prosecute hia inquiry according to their 
system, he is called a iiiurid, or one who 
inclines.” ' 

Placing himself then under the spiritual 
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instiMloii tf «ome emihedt leader of the 
sect, Ue is fairly started upon his journey 
and becomes a sdlik, or ** traveller,’* whose 
whole business, in life is devotion, to the 
«pd that he may ultimately arrive at the 
knoi^ledge of God. 

1. Here he is exhorted to serve God, as 

the fiCst step towards a knowledge of Him. 
This is the first stage of his journey, and is 
called *ubudiyah or ** service.” 

2. When in answer to his ‘prayers the 
Divine influence or attraction '^s developed 
his inctination into the love. of God, he is 
said to have reached the stage called *Ishq 

8. This Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his heart, leads him to the next 
stagey which is zukd (JLAj)f or ** seclusion.” 

4. Occupying himself henceforward with 

contemplations and investigations of meta- 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
attributes, and works of God, he reaches 
ima*rifak or “ knowledge.” 

5. This assiduous contemplation of start- 
ling metaphysical theories is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and not 
unfrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement. Such ecstatic state' is con- 
eidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of the heart by God, and con- 
etitnfes the next stage, called wajd 

or “ ecstasy.*' 

- 8. Dnring this stage he is supposed to 
•reeeive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, aild to have reached the stage 
^lled fsaqlqah or ** truth." 

*7. He then proceeds to the stage of wa$l 
id-Sh or “ union with God.” 

Further than this he cannot go, but 
pursnea his habit of self-denial and con- 
templation until his death, which is looked 
upon as /and* (pVjJ), “total absorption into 
the Deity, extinction." 

To develop this quasi “ spiritual life ” the 
$ufi leaders have invented various forms of 
devotion called ifikr or ** necitations.” 

These eccentric exercises* have generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the East, 
and have been described by Lane, Vamb^ry, 
Burton, and other Orientalists. For an ac- 
count of these ceremonies of Zikr the reader 
is referred to the article under that head. 
[2IKB.] 

III. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 

The late Professor E. H. Palmer of Cam- 
bridge has in his Oriental Mysticism^ com- 
piled from native sources, given a very 
correct idea of what may bo considered the 
spiritual side of Muhammadanism, as ex- 
pressed in the teaching of Muslim §ufis. 

“The perfect man is ho who has fully 
comprehended the Law, the Doctrine, and 
the Truth ; or, in other words, he who is 
endued with four things in perfection, viz. 1. 
Good words ; 2. Good deeds ; 3. Good prin- 
ciples ; 4. The sciences, It is the business of 


the Traveller to provide himself with these 
things in perfection, and by so doing he Nvill 
provide himself with perfection. 

The Perfect Man has had various other 
names assigned to him, all equally applicable, 
viz. Elder, Leader, Guide, Inspired Teaoher, 
Wise, Virtuous, Perfect, Perfecter, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world. Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, *Isa (Jesus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Khizar the Discoverer of the Water of 
Life, and Solomon who knew the language of 
. Birds. 

“ The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul ; and again, to a tree, of which man- 
kind 18 the fruit, and the Perfect Man the 
pith and essence. Nothing is hidden from the 
Perfect Man ; for after arriving at the know- 
ledge of God, he has attained to that of the 
nature and properties of material objects, and 
can henceforth^ find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind 
Now there is no meroy better than to devote 
oneself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by preoept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Coran ' a mercy 
to the Universe.' (Cor. cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can- 
not compass his desires, but passes his life in 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial : he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im- 
perfeot in faculty and power. 

There have indeed been Perfect Men pos- 
sessed of power ; such power as that which 
resides in kings and rulers ; yet a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of man’s 
capacities will shew that his weakness le pre- 
ferable to his power, bis want of faculty pro- 
I ferablo to his possession of it. Prophets' and 
saints, kings and sultans, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them ; they have 
.wished to avoid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Foolish, of Kings and Subjects , 
but all are alike weak and helpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de- 
sires; this the Perfect Man recognises and 
acts upon, and, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes all 
and becomes free and at leisure. As before 
^ he renounced wealth and dignity, so now he 
foregoes eldership and tcaehership, esteem- 
ing freedom and rest above cvciything : the 
fact is, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of others is a feeling of 
compassion and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation is the love of dignity . as 
the Prophet says, * The last thing that is re- 
moved from the chiefs of the righteous is 
love of dignity.’ I have said th^ t the Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection : now the Perfectly Free Man 
should have four additional characteristics, 
viz. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
leisure. He who has the first' four is vir- 
tuous, but not free : he who has the whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, there are two grades of the 
Perfectly Free— those who have renounced 
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'Wealth and dignity only, and those who haro 
inrthor renounced eldership and tcnchorBbip, 
thus becoming free and ut letsuro. These 
Again are subdivided into two classes ; those 
who, after renunciation, retirement and con- 
tentment, make choice of obscurity, and those 
who, after renunciation, make choice of sub- 
mission, contemplation, and resignation ; but 
the object of both is the same. Some winters 
Assert that freedom and leisure consists in 
the former course, while others maintain that 
it is only to bo found in the laHer. 

Those who make choice of obscurity are 
Actuated by the knowledge that annoyance 
And distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitants of society •, they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and presents, and fear them 
AS they would venomous beasts. The other 
class, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contomplntion, do so because they perceive 
that mankind for the most part arc ignorant 
cf what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what is beneficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them ; as 
tho Coran snvs, * Porchanco ye may dislike 
what is good foi you, and like what is hurt- 
ful to you.’ .(Cor. cap. 2, v. 213) Fortins 
reason they retire fiom society equally with 
the other class, caring little what the world 
may think of them, 

“ Fellowship lias many qualities and ofTecta 
both of good and evil The fellowship of tho 
wise is the only thing that can conduct the 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
tho submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have beejn hitherto inculcated arc merely 
in order to rendci him worthy of stfeh fellow- 
.ship. Provided he have tho cii]5acity, a 
hinglc day, nay, a single hour, in the society 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than years of sclf-disciplino without it. 
* Verily one day with thy Lord is better than 
A thousand years.' (Coi. cap 22, v 40.) 

“ It IB, however, possible to frequent tho 
Aocioty of tho wiso without iccciving any 
benefit therefrom, but this must piocced 
either from want of capacity or ant of will. 
In order then to avoid such a icsult. tho 
Sufis have laid down tho following rulob fur 
the conduct of tho disciple when in the pre- 
AQDce of his teachers, 

“Hear, attend, but speak little 

“ Never answer a question not addressed 
to you ; but if asked, answei promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed to say, 
* I know not.’ 

Do not dispute for disputation's sake. 

“ Never boast before your elders. 

“ Never seek the highest place, nor oven 
accept it if it be olTcred to you. 

“ Do not be ovcr-ceromonious, for this 
will comped your ciders to act in the same 
manner towards you, and give them need- 
loss annoyanco. 

“Observe in nil cases tho etiquette ap- 
propriate .^0 tho time, placo, and persons 
pres out. 

“ In indifferotjt matters, that is, matters 
involving no bicach of duty by their omis- 
sion or commission, conform to^the practice 
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and wishes of those with whom you are 
associating. 

“ Do not make a practice of an^^hiiig 
which is not cither a duty or calculated to 
increase the comfoit of your associates; 
otherwise it will become an idol to you ; 
and it is incumbent on every one to break 
bis idols and renounce his habits.” 

, IV. Renunciation, 

“ This leads ns to the subject of Renuncia- 
tion, which is of two kinds, external and in- 
ternal. The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth ; the latter, the renunciation 
of woildly desires. Everything that hinders 
or veils tho Traveller’s path must be re- 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
the next. Wealth and dignity arc groat hin- 
drances ; hut too much praying and fasting 
are often hindrances too. Tho one is a'^shroud 
of darkness, tho other a veil of light. Tho 
Tiavollor must renounce idolatry, if ho dosiro 
to reach tho Goal, and overything that bars 
his progress is an idol. All men havo some 
idol, which they worship ; with one it is 
wealth and dignity, with another overmuch 
prayer and fasting. If a man sit always upon 
Ins prayor-carpet, his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol. And so on wuth a great number of 
instances 

“ Renunciation must not bo performed 
without tho advice and permission of an 
elder. It should be the renunciation of 
trifles, not of necessaries, such as food, cloth- 
ing, and dwelling-place, which are indispons- 
abletoman; for without them he would bo 
obliged to roly on tho aid of others, and this 
would begot avaiico, which is * tho mother of 
vice.’ The renunciation of necessaries produces 
as corrupting an influence upon the mind as the 
])osscbsion of too much wealth. Tho greatest 
of blessings is to have a sufficiency, but to 
over-step this limit is to gain nought but 
additional trouble 

“Renunciation is tho practice of those who 
know God, and the characteristiQ mark of 
tho wise. Every individual fancies that ho 
alone pof^sesscs this knowledge, but know- 
ledge is an attribute of the mind, and thero 
is no approach fiom unaided sense to the at- 
tributes of the mind, by which we can dis- 
cover who IS, or w'ho is not, possessed of this 
know ledge. Qu.ilities however are the sources 
of actfqn: therefore a man’s practice is an 
infallible indication of tbq qualities he pos- 
sesses ; if, for instance, a nfan asserts that he 
is a baker, a carpenter, or a blacksmith, wo 
can judge at once if ho possesses skill in 
these ciafts by tho perfection of his handi- 
work. In a word, ^theory is internal, and 
practice external, the presence of the prac- 
tice, theicfore, is a proof that the theory too 
is there. 

“ Ronunciation is necessary to the real con« 
fession of faith ; for the formula * There is no 
God hut God,’ involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the •renunciation of 
other Gods, and proof is* the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have led haffAy 
from the right path, they are the gods the 
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people worship ; if then you see that one has 
renounced these, you may bo sure that ho 
has expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and completed tho negation *, and who- 
soever has attained to tho knowledge of Ood 
has completed the proofs. This is really con- 
fessing that * there is no God but God ’ ; and 
he who has not attained to tho knowledge of 
God, has never really repeated the confession 
of faith. Early prejudices are a great stum- 
bling-block to many people ; for tbo first 
principles of Monotheism are contained in tho 
words of the Hadis : ‘ Every one is born with 
a disposition [for tho true faith], but his 
parents make him a Jow, a Christian, or a 
Magian.' The Unitarians also say, that the 
roal confession of faith consists in negation 
and proof ; but they explain negation by re- 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg- 
ment of God. 

Thus, according to tho Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis- 
tinct features, namely, form and truth ; tho 
former being entirely incfiicacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are like a troe ; tho knowledge of God 
is the root, renunciation the branches, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating thp^iormula the Traveller must ac- 
knowledge in his heart that God only always 
was, Ood only always will be. This world and 
the next, nay, the very existence of tho Tra- 
veller, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith ; and al- 
though tho Traveller before was blind, tho 
moment he is assured of this his eyes aro 
opened, and he seeth. 

F. £fe/ps to Devotion. ' 

** The Sufis hold that there are three aids 
necessary to conduct the Traveller on his 
path. 

** 1. Attraction (tnjizdb ; 2. De- 
votion Qibddah \ 3. Elevation 

. ** Attraction is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself. Man sets his face to- 
wards this world, and is entangled in the love * 
of wealth and dignity, until the gi'ace of God 
steps in and turns his heart towards God. 
The tendency proceeding from God is called 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As tho 
inclination increases, its name changes! and it 
causes the Traveller to renounce everything 
else becoming a Kiblah, to set his face to- 
wards God ; when it has become his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but God, it 
is developed into Love, [qiblah.] 

** Most men when they have attained this 
stage are content to pass their lives therein, 
and leave the world without making further 
progress. Such a person tho Sufis call 
Attracted majzub^^ 

** Others, howevei* proceed from this to 
self-examination, and pass tho rest of their 
lives in devotion. They are then called De- 
voutly Attracted majzub-i- 


Sdlik). If devotion bo first practised, and tho 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee caULt 

6dlik-i‘/najzub). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at- 
traction of God, ho is called a Dovotoo 
Sdfik). 

Sheikh Sheb^b-nddfn, in his work entitled 
'Atvarif al McCdrif^ says that an older or 
teacher should be selected from tho, second 
class alone : for although many may be esti- 
mable and righteous, it is but few who aro 
fit for such offices, or for the education of 
disciples. 

“ Devotion is tho prosecution of tho jour- 
ney, and that m two ways, to God and in 
God. The first, the Sutis say. has a limit ; 
tho second is boundless ; the journey to God 
is completed when the Traveller has attained 
to tho knowledge of God and then com- 
mences the journey in God, which has for its 
object the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to bo accomplished m so short a spaco 
as tho lifetime of man. 

The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thee 

Is loss, when with Thyself compared, 
Than one drop in a sea. 

** The Unitarians maintain that the journeys 
to God is completed when the Travcllor has 
acknowledged that there is no existence save. 
that of God ; the ]oarney in God they explain 
to be a subsequent inquiry into tho mysteries 
of nature. 

** The term Elevation or ascent 
Hiruj) is almost synonymous with Progress. 

VI. The Intellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 

** Every animal possesses a vegetative 
spirit, a living spirit, and an instinctive 
spirit ; but man has an additional inheritance^ 
namely the Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
was breathed by God into man directly from 
Himself, and is therefore of tho samo cha- 
racter as tho Primal Element : ' And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My spirit 
into him.’ (Cor. cap, 15. v. 29.) The Sufis 
do not interpret this of the Lifo, but of the 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre- 
quently not attained until a late period of 
life, thirty or even eignty years. Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, ho must 
be fuiTiished with capacity, which is only to 
be acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhiy-uddin ibn ul *^rabi, in his 

* Investigations says that the words 

* and when I have fashioned him,’ refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of tho sentence^ 

* and broathed My spiiit into him,’ refers to 
the accession of the Spirit of Ilumanity. 

** Two conditions uro therefore imposed 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma- 
nity, second, to acquire capacity. 

« There are three developments of cha- 
racter that must be suppressed before maa 
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•tui attain to Humanity; the animal, the 
l>ratal ^nd tho fiendish. He who only eats 
and sleeps, and f^ives way to lust, is more 
animal ; if besides these he gives way to 
anger and cruelty, he is brutal ; and if in 
addition to all those he is crafty, lying, and 
-deceitful, he is fiendish. 

If ihe Traveller is moderate in his food, 
rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 
knowledge of himself and of God, then is tho 
time for acquiring capacity by freeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with tho opposite qualities ; after 
that by prayer he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there, is none of the perfection, essence, or 
Immortality of man, save only among such as 
are ' created with a godly disposition.' When 
tho Traveller has once been revivified by the 
Spirit of Humanity ho becomes immortal, and | 
inherits everlasting life. This is why it has 
been said that * man has a beginning but no 
•end.’ 

“ If when he has attained this Spirit of 
Humanity, he is earnest, and does not waste 
his life in trifling, he soon arrives at tho 
Divine Dight itself. For ‘ God guidcth whom 
He ploaseth unto His Light.* The attain- 
mont of this light is the | completion of Man's 
upward progress, but no one can attain to it 
but those who are pure in spirit and in their 
lives. Mohammed asserted that ho himself 
had attained it, * To the light have I reached, 
and in the light 1 live ; ' now this light is tho 
Nature of God ; wherefore he said, * who 
«oeth me seeth God.’ [nur-i-muuammad.] 

** The germ that contains tho Primal Ele- 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high ; it is 
between these extremes that the stages of 
man's upward or downward progress lie. ' We 
have created man in the fairest of propor- 
tions, and then have thrown him back to be 
the lowest of the low, save pnly such as be- 
lieve and act with righteousness , and verily 
these shall have their reward.' (Cor. cap. 
i)5, V. i). This rey^ard is said by the Sufis 
to be defined by tbe word cijrat^ ‘ reward,’ 
itself. This word contains three radical 
letters \ g and . ; \ stands for * return,' 

^ for ' paradise,’ and ^ for {{yj* 

*' those who have handed down the faith.' 
Their acting righteously is their return to the 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
aro in Paradise, and in the presence of their 
God. He therefore is a man, in tho true sense 
of tho word, who being sent down upon earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. Those as- 
pirations are indispensable to man ; ho might 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
.all bosido, even had the Heavens and tho 
elements thcutjsolves never been; but those 
things are tho aim and want of all. 

“It has been said that the Primal Ele- 
ment or constructive spirit as well as the 
Hpirit of Humanity proceed direct* from God. 
They are therefore identical, and are both in- 
cluded by tho Sufis in the one term Conco- 


mitant Spirit. Now this Spirit, although 
distinct and individual, comprehends and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simple 
Natures are its administrators and exponents ; 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and the Four 
Mothers conceive from the incarnation of this 
spirit in them, and their offspring is the triple 
kingdom, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. 
And so It is with the Lesser World of Man. 

Now this Spirit hath two functions, ex- 
ternal and internal ; tho external is rervcalcd 
in the material gcnciation just alluded to, the 
internal abides in the hcait of man. Who- 
soever purifies his heart from worldly impres- 
sions and desires, reveals this internal func- 
tion of the Spirit within him, and illumines 
and revivifies his soul. 

“ Thus the Spirit at once comprehends tho 
Universe and dwells in the heart of man. 

VJI. Of the Upward Progress or ilsceaf of 
Man, 

** When Man has become assured of tho 
truth of Revelation, he has reached the stage 
of Belief, and has the name of A/umin, 

‘ Believer.* When he further acta in obe- 
dience to tho will of God, and apportions tho 
night and day for earnest prayer, he has 
reached tho stage of \Norsb)p, .and is called 
an 'A'hid^ or ‘ Worshipper.’ When he has 
expelled the love of this world from his 
I heart, and occupies himself with a contem- 
plation of tho mighty Whole, he reaches 
tho next stage, and becomes .a Zdhul^ or 

* Recluse.' When iu addition to all this ho 
knows God, and subsequently learns tho mys- 
teries of nature, ho reaches the stage of 
Acquaintance, and is called 'AOi/, ^ One who 
knows.' The next stage is that in which ho 
attains to the love of God, and is called a 
VFe/i, or * Saint.* When he is moreover gifted 
with inspiration and the power of working 
miracles, he becomes a iVe&t, * Prophet ' , and 
when entrusted next with the delivery of 
God’s own message, ho is called an ‘ Apostle,’ 
Riisut. When he is appointed to abrogate a 
previous dispensation and preach a new one, 
he is called Ufu 'CAztiif ‘ One who has a mis- 
sion.' When this mission is final, he has 
arrived at tho stage called Khatin, or * tho 
Seal* This is tho Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stage is tho * Believer,' tho last the 

• Seal.' 

“ After separation from the body, the sbul 
of Man returns to that Heaven which corre- 
sponds to the stage which ho has attained ; 
thus the Believer at last dwells in the fii.st or 
lowest Heaven, and tho Seal in the Heaven of 
Heavens ; for it will be noticed that tho 
stages of upward progress correspond to tho 
number of degrees in tho Heavenly Spheres, 
namely, seven inferior and two superior. 

** Tho metaphysicians say that these stages 
and degrees do not in rcahty exist, but that 
the Heavenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of intelligence attained by Man, 
attracts and absorbs his soul into itself after 
separation from the body. Thus every one 
who has attained intelligence corresponding 
to that of the highest sphere, his soul retuchs 
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thereto ; and lio tvho has attained intelligence 
.corresponding to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that ; those who 
have not attained ixrtelligcnco corresponding 
to any of these will he placed in Hell, which 
is situato below the lowest sphere. 

“ As each of the Heavenly Spheres is fur- 
nished with knowledge and purity in propor- 
tion to its position, the rank of Man’s soul in 
the future state will, according to this last 
account, be in proportion to his degreo of 
^knowledge and purity of lifo while upon the 
«arth. 

“ The Unitarians say that man’s Upward 
Progress has no end, for if he strive for a 
•thousand years, each day will toach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God has no limit. So 
Mohammed says, * He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.' 

** The religions account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual placo 
aher separation from tho body. This the 
metaphysicians deny ; for how, say they, can 
the soul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place ? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if a tbous&nd persons live, it is tho 
'Same spirit that animates them all ; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, tho same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi- 
nished. If a n^yriad persons build houses and 
4nake windows therein, tho same sun illumines 
them all, and though every one of them should 
be destroyed, the sun would not be lessoned 
or diminished. The sun is tho lord of tho 
sensible world, and the exponent of tho utti 
bntes of the Primal Spirit. Tho Primal 
Spirit is* the lord of the invisiblo world and 
the exponent of tho Nature of God. 

** When the heaii; of man has been revivi- 
fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, he 
has arrived at Intelligence; for Intelligence is 
a light in tho heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until ho has been so re- 
vivified and illumined, it is impossible for him 
to attain to intelligence at all. But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till then, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligence is a Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attribute there- 
of. When from knowledge he has succes- 
sively proceeded to tho attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance with the 
mysteries of nature, his last step will be Per- 
fection, with which his Upward Progress con- 
cludes. ' 

“ But dive he ever so deeply the trea- 
sury of mysteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after all he 
]tnows naught, all that he has ncquiicd will 
slip through his hands, and. leave him fai 
poorer than before. His tr^asuro of to-day 
should as much exceed tho treasure of yes- 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop ; but this 
can never be, unless he, leaving all else for 
contemplation and ^^elf -examination, have 
freedom and leisui'O to loam how poor ho 
really is, and how much he needs the saving 
help of God. 
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** One class of Unitarians explain the Up- 
ward Progress of Man thus. They say that 
evory atom of existent beings is filled with 
light; 

Arise and look around, for every atom 
that has birth 

Shines forth a lustrons beacon to ilia- 
mino all tho earth : 

but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments tho 
want of light that would, were ho but aware 
of it, invohe him in the glorious sheen of 
brightest day : 

’Tworo well to catch the odours that 
about our senses play, 

For all the world is full of blasts to boar 
tho sweets aw’ay. 

What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two things, dark- 
ness and light, which are indistinguishably 
blended together. Tho light belongs to the 
Invisible, and tho darkness to the Sensible 
w'orld ; but tho two arc intimately connected, 
and the former exercises a paramount in- 
fluence upon the latter. Tho object of man, 
according to them, is to separate the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attii- 
butes may be understood, ifnd in this consists 
bis Upward Progress. 

** Although the light and the darkness can 
never be entirely separated, for tho one is as 
it wero the veil of the other, the light can bo 
made to prevail, so that its attributes may 
become manifest 

“ Now it is possible to separato thus far 
tho light froirr the darkness in certain cases ; 
in tho bodies of men and animals, for in- 
stance, there are certain organs always at 
w'ork, whoso solo object is this sepaiation 
Thus, when food is introduced into tho sto 
mach, the liver receives the cream and es- 
sence of it and tiansmit.s it to tho heart; tho 
hcaitjln like manner, e.\.tiacts tho essence of 
this, ivhich is the life, and transmits it to tho 
brain; lastly, the biain extracts tho cssonco 
of this, and traiisfoims it into the elixir of 
life, the ical light of all. 

“The elixir evolved by tho biain is tho 
instinctive spirit, and is, as it wore, a lamp 
in a lantern ; but it gives forth after all but a 
flickering and'cloudy light, and man’.s object 
should therefore bo to strengthen and puiify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, until 
it give forth tho tiue light which is tho Spirit 
of Humanity. When man has attained to 
this he necessarily becomes free from all that 
is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

“ Tho body of man is like a lantern, tbo 
Vegotativo Spirit is the lamp, tho Animal 
Spiiit is tbo wick, the Instinctcvo Spiiit tho 
oil, and the Spirit of Humanity tbo fiio that 
kindles all. ‘Voiily its oil would almost 
shine even though no firo kindled it.’ (Cor. 
cap. 24, V. 35.) In other words, tho Instinc- 
tive Spirit should feed and supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as tbo oil feeds and supplies 
tho flame in a lamp. Tbo Traveller must 
aim at completing this lamp, so that his 
heart may be illumined, and he may 6e» 
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thingfs as they really are. When the Spirit of 
Humanity a * light upon light ’ (Cor. cap. 24, 
▼. 35) has thus kindled the Inatinctive SpiHt, 
God * guideth whom He pleaeeth to Hia 
own light* (idem), that is, to the divine 
light of His own nature, reaching which the 
Traveller's Upward Progress is complete; 
for * from Him they spring, and unto Him 
return.' ” 

VIII. Su/iUm adapted to Muhammadanism. 

A clear and intelligible exposition of the 
principles of $uflism, or Oriental Spiritual- 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-Misri, a 
Sufi of the llhamlyah school of thought, in 
the following categorical form (translated by 
Mr. J. P. Brown, m the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society). It represents more 
particularly the way in which this form of 
mysticism is adapted to the stern and dog- 
matic teaching of Islam. 

Question. — What is the beginning of at- 
Ta^awwuf ? 

Answer. — //ndn, or faith, of which there 
are six pillars, namely, (1) Belief in God, 
(2) in His Angels, (3) in His Books, (4) and 
in His Prophets, (5) in the Last Day, and (6) 
in His decree of good and evil. 

Q.~What is the result of at<Tasawwuf ? 

A. — It IS not only the reciting with the 
tongue these pillars of faith, but also esta- 
bhshing them in the heart. This was the 
reply made by the Murshid Junaidu *1- 
Baghdadi, m answer to the same question. 

— What IS the distinction between a $ufl 
and an ordinary person ? 

A. — The knowledge of an ordinary person 
is but Imdnu-i-Taqlidi^ or a counterfeit 
faith/' whereas that of the Sufi is Irndn-i^^ 
Tahqiqi^ or “ true faith " 

Q . — What do you mean by counterfeit 
faith ? 

A. — It-is that which an ordinary person 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preachers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that a man should believe in these six 
articles for his soul's salvation. For example, 
a person may be walking in the public streets 
and Bnd a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered the whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel ho has found that which is 
more effulgent than the sun, when it is so 
bright that it obscures the lesser light of 
the moon ; or even ho has found an alchemy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet, perhaps, the finder knows not the value 
of the preC|^ous jewel, but thinks it a counter- 
feit jewel, and one which he would give 
away oven for a drink of water if ho were 
thirsty. 

Q. — What is the establishment of faith ? 

A . — The^stablishment of faith consists in 
a search being made for the true origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until the 
enquirer arrives at al-Haqiqah, “ the Truth.** 
Many' persons pursue Iho journBy for ton, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or even forty yeara, and* 
wandering away from the true path, enter' 
upon the path of error, and henoe there are 
known to be seventy-three ways, only one of 
which is the way of Salvation, [sects.} At 
last, by a perfect subjection to the teaching 
of the Murshid, or guide, they find out the 
value of the lost jewel which they have 
found, and their faith becomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with the light of a lamp, 
they have reached the sun. They then find 
out that the T^riqah, or journey of the 
is consistent with the Sharifahf or law of 
Islam. 

Q. — In matters of faith and worship, to 
what sect are the Sufis attached ? 

A. — (To this reply.the author says, speak- 
ing, of course, of hia own people, that they 
are chiefly of the Sunni sect. But he does 
not notice that mystic doctrines are more 
prevalent amongst the Shi'ahs.} 

(2* — When Bayazid al-BistamI was asked 
of what sect he was, he replied, ** I am of 
the sect of Allah.” What did he mean ? 

A. — The sects of Allah are the four ortho- 
dox sects of Islam. [Hero our author departs 
from true ^ufl teaching.] 

Q. — Most of the Sufis, in their poems, .use 
certain words which we hoar and under- 
stand as showing that they were of the 
Metempsycho^ians. They say, “ I am some- 
times Lot, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man.” What 
does this mean ? 

A. — Brother I the prophet has said : “^y 
people, in the future ^ life, will rise up in 
companies ** — that is, some as monkeys, others 
as hogs, or in other forms — as is written in a 
verse of the Qnr'Mi Surah Ixxviii. 18 ; Te 
shall come in troops,” which has been com- 
.mented on by al-BaizawI, who cites a tra- 
dition to the effect that, at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those animals 
whose chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling passions in life: the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; the angry, pas- 
sionate man as a camel ; the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker at a monkey. For though 
these men, while in this life, bore the human 
form externally, they were internally no- 
thing different from the animals whose 
characters are in common with their own. 
The resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but becomes so in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. Let us avoid such 
traits ; repentance before death will free us 
from these evils. The Prophet said with 
regard to this: “Sleep is the brother of 
death. The dying, man sees himself in his 
true character, and so knows whether or not 
he is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
passion of life. In like manner, hb will see 
himself during his slumbers, still following 
in the path of his passions.” For instance, 
the money-calculator, in sleep, sees himself 
engaged in his all-absorbing occupation ; and 
this fact is a warning from God not to allow 
himself to be absorbed jn any animal passion 
or degrading occupation. It is only by 
prayerful repentance that anyone can hone 
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to «ee himself, in hia sleep, delivered from 
his rnling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in your 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from tho 
passion of mischief ; if a hog, cease to seize 
upon the goods of others; and so on. Go 
and give yourself up to an upright Murahid^ 
or spiritual guide, who will, through bis 
prayers, show you in youi- slumbers the 
evil parts of your character, until one by 
one they have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones — all through the 
power of the name of God, whom be will 
instruct you to invoke [zikb] : at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
iioly and pious men, in testimony of that 
degree of piety to which you will have 
attained. This is what is meant by that 
expression of certain poets, referring to 
one's condition previous to the aot of re- 
pentance, when the writer says, “1 am 
sometimes an animal, sometimos a vegetable, 
sometimes a man ” ; and the samo may be 
said by the $ufi8, in application to them- 
selves, as of any other part of creation, for 
man is called the aMru 'l-maujudat^ or ** the 
climax of beings": for fn him are com- 

S rised all the characteristics of creation. 

[any mystical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is the 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God’s creation The human frame is said 
to comprise all the other parts of creation ; 
and the heart of man is supposed to be evon 
more comprehensive than tho rainbow, be- 
cause, when the eyes are closed, the mental 
capacity can take in the whole of a vast 
city ; though not seen by the eyes, it is soen 
by the oapeoious nature of the mind. Among 
auch books is the Hauzu U-Haydt, or the 
^'Welloi Life," which sa^rs that, if a man 
closes his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he cannot 
take cold; that the right nostril is called 
the sun, and the left the moon; that from 
the former he breathes heat, and from the 
latter cold air. 

— Lxplain the distinctive opinions of the 
^uHs in at~Tandsukh, or the Transmigration 
of Souls. 

A . — O Brother! our teaching regarding 
al-Barzakh (Qur’an xxiii. 102) has nothing 
whatever to do with at-Tandsuf^. Of all 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, is the very worst. 

Q . — The $ufls regard certain things as 
lawful which are forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin the use of wino, wino-shops, the 
wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faces, cheeks, dec., and compare the 
furrows on their brows to verses of the 
Qur’an. What does this mean ? 

A . — The Sufis often exchange the external 
features of all things for the internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outward forms. 
They behold objects oi a precious nature in 
their natural character and for this reason 


tho greater part of their wordp have a 
spiritual and figurative meaning For in- 
stance, when, liko Hafiz, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
figuratively considerod, is the love of* God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also lovo ■ love 
and affection arc here the same thing. The 
wine-shop, with them, means tho murshidu 
hamilf or spiritual director, for his heart is 
said to be the depository of the love of God ; 
the wine-cup is the Talqin^ or the pronunci- 
ation of the .name of God in a declaration of 
faith, as : “ There is no God but Allah I ” 'or 
it signifies the words which flow from tho 
Murshtd's mouth respecting divine know- 
ledge, and which, when hoard by the Salik^ 
or ** one who pursues the true path," intoxi- 
cates his soul, and divests his boart of 
passions, giving him pure spiritual delights 
The sweetheart moans the excellent pre- 
ceptor, becauBO, when anyone sees his be 
loved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love ; the Sdlik beholds 
the secret knowledge of God which fills the 
heart of his spiritual preceptoi*, or Mitrshid^ 
and through it receives a similkr inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that he 
possesses, just as the pupil learns from his 
master. As the lover delights in the pre- 
sence of his sweetheart, so the Sdlik rejoices 
in the company of his beloved Murshid, or 
preceptor The sweetheart is the object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The curls or ringlets 
of the beloved are the grateful praises of the 
preceptor, tending to bind the affections of 
the disciple ; the moles on her face signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholds tho 
total absence of all worldly wants on the 
part of the preceptor, he also abandons all 
the desires of both worlds — he perhaps even 
goes so far as to desire nothing else in life 
than his preceptor ; the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved one, which they compare to 
verses of the Qm an, mean tho light of the 
heart of the Murshid ; they are compared to 
verses of the Qur’an, because the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunction of 
tho Prophet : Be ye endued with divine 
qualities," are possessed by the Munhid, 

Q . — The Murshida and their disciples often 
say: ** We see God." Is it possible for any- 
one to see God ? 

.^.-T-It is not possible. ^ What they moan 
by this assertion is that they know G^, that 
they see His power ; for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared in 
the Qur’an, Surah vi. 103: *’No sight reaches 
Him ; He reaches the sightr— the subtle, tho 
knowing." The Prophet commanded us to 
** adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou seo 
Him ; for, if thou dost not see Hift, He sees 
thee.” This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favour, and they say that they aro 
God’s servants by divine favour. *Ali si^id : 
** Should the veil fall frgm myieyes, how 
would God visit me in truth ? ’’ This saying 
proves that no one feally sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘All never saw Him. 

Q. — Can iF poasihlj be erroneous to say 
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that, by seeing the traces of anyone he’ may 
be beheld ? 

A. — One may certainly be thus seen. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
sun, he may safely say that he has soon the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
, it. Therd is another example, namely : 
'Should you hold a mirror in your hand, you 
see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you see your own face, which is 
really an impossibility, for no one has ever 
seen his awn face, and you have asserted 
what is not strictly oorreCt. 

Q. — Since everyone sees the traces of 
Ood, as everyone is able to do, how is it 
that 'the Sufis declare that they only see 
Him? 

A. — Those who make this statement do 
not know what they see, for they have never 
roally seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a sweet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, seeks 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wanders about in search of what has 
given him so much delight, even though he 
ho ignorant of what it really was. So are 
those who seek after God, without knowing 
Him, or what He is. 

Q. — Some Sufis declare : We are neither 
afraid of Hell, nor do we desire Heaven” — a 
saying which must be blasphemous. How is 
this ? 

A. — They do not really moan that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If they really meant this, it would 
be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as 
they express themselves ; probably they wish 
to say : 0 Lord, Thou who createdst us, 

and madest us what we are. Thou Last not 
made us because we assist Thy workings. 
We are iti duty bound to serve Thee all the 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Tny 
holy will. We have no bargaining with 
Thee, and we do not adore Thee with the 
view of gaining thereby either Heaven or 
Hell ! ” As it is written in the Qur’an, Surah 
ix. 112: Verily, God hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty has no bounds, His mercy 
no end; and thus it is that He benefits 
His faithful servants. They would say: 
<‘Thou hast no bargaining with anyone; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
and is for love of Thee only. Were there 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, it would still be 
our duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to put us either in Heaven 
or in Hell, and may Thy commands bo 'exe- 
cuted agreeably to Thy blessed will I If 
Thou puttest Is in Heaven, it is through 
Thine^ excellence, not on account of our 
devotion; if Thou puttest' us in Hell, it is 
from out of Thy groat justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision On Thy part ; so be it 
for ever and for ever ! ” This is the true 
meaning of the Sufis when thejyay they do 
not desire Heaven or fear Hell. ^ 

Q . — Thou saidst that thoro is no conflict 
between the SharVak^ “ law,” and the Haqiqahf 


** truth,” and nothing In the latter iaooii- 
sistent with the former ; and yet these twe 
are distinguished from one another by 
something ” which the Ahlu ^l-Ha^ah, be- 
lievers in the truth,” conceal We>e there 
nothing conflicting, why should it be thus 
hidden ? 

A . — If it be concealed, it is not because 
there is a contrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is contrary to the 
human mind ; its deflnition is subtle, and not 
understood by everyone, for which reason 
the Prophet said : ** Speak to men according 
to their mental capacities, for if yon speak 
all things to all men, some cannot under- 
stand yon, and so fall into error.” The ^ufis, 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 
this precept. 

Q . — Should anyone not know the science 
which is known to the Sufis, and still do 
what the law plainly commands, and .be 
satisfied therewith, would his faith and 
Islam be less than that of the Sflfis? 

A. — No. He would not be inferior to the 
Sufia; his faith and Islam would be equal 
even to that of the prophets, becanse Iman 
and Islam are a jewel which admits of no 
division or separation into parts, and can 
neither be increased nor diminished, just as 
the portion of the sun enjoyed by a king and 
by a faqit is the same, or as the limbs of the 
poor and the rich are equal in number : just 
as the members of the body ot the king and 
the subject are precisely alike, so is th^^aith 
of tbe Muslim the same in all and common to 
all, neither greater nor less in' any case. 

Q . — Some men are prophets, saints, pure 
ones, and others Fdsiqs (who know Qod, buti 
perform none of His commands) ; what dif > 
ference is there among them ? O 

A . — The difference lies in their ma*rifah, 
or ** knowledge of spiritual things '* ; but in 
the matter of faith they are all equal ; just 
as, in the case of the ruler and tbe subject, 
their limbs are all equal, while they differ in 
their dress, power, and office. 

IX. Su/i Poetry, 

Tbo very essence of Sufiism is poetry, and 
.tbe Eastern Mystics are never tired of expa- 
tiating on the *l8hqj or ‘Move to Qod,’* which 
is the one distinguishing feature of Suf! mys- 
' ticism. The Masnawl, ^hich teaches in the 
sweetest strains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that causes even the lowest plant 
to seek the sublime object of its desire ; the 
works of the celebrated! Jami, so full of 
ecstatic rapture; the moral lossoqs of the 
eloquent Sa‘di; and the lyric 'odes of Hafiz, 
may bo teiTned the Scriptures of the Sufi 
sect ; and. yot each of these authors contains 
passages which are unfit for publication in 
an English dress, and advocate morals at 
variance with what Ohristianity teaches ns 
to be the true reflection of God's Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety domantla tbe suppression 
of, verses of the character alluded to, w€ 
give a few odes as specimens of the • higbei 
order of §ufi poetry. 
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Jalalu M-dJn ar-Uiiml, tho author of the 
Matinawi (▲.n. 670), thus writes 

“I am the Gospel, tho Psalter, tho Qur*an ; 

I am<Uzz& and Lat — (Arabic deities) — Bell 
and tho Dragon. 

Into three and seventy sects is the world 
divided, 

Yet only one God : tho faithful who holicvo 
in Him am 1. 

Thou knowest what are tire, wator. air and 
earth ; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am 1 
Lies and truth, good, bad, hard nud soft. 
Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

Tho deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of tho flames, 

Tho highest paradise, 

The earth and what is therein. 

The angels and tho devils. Spirit and man, 
am I. 

What is the goal of speech, O toll it Shams 
Tabriz! ? 

The goal of sense ? This . — Tho world 

Soul am I.” 

Uid again 

“Are wo fools ? Wo are God’s captivity. 

Are wo wise ? Wo arc TIis promonado. 

Are wo sleeping? We aie drunk with 
God. 

Aio wo ’\aking? Then wo are llis 
heralds 

Are wo woeping? Then Ilis clouds of 
wrath. 

Are we laughing? Flashes of His love ” 

** Every night God frees the host of spirits ; 
Frees them every night from fleshly prison. 
Then the soul is neither sla\c nor niastci ; 
fi^othing knows the bondsman of his bond- 
age : 

Nothing knows the lord of all bi.s lord.ship. 
Gone from such a night, is eating suirow ; 
Gone, tho thoughts that question good or 
evil. 

Then without distraction, or division. 

In this One the spirit sinks and slumbers 

Tho following is from the mystic poet 
Mahmud : — 

“All sects but multiply the 1 and Thou ; 

This 1 and Thou belong tu partial boing. 
When I and Thou, and several being 
vamsh, 

'Then mosque and church shall find Thee 
nevermore. 

Our individual life i.s but a phantom , 

Hake clear thine eye, and see reality 

The following verses aro by Faridu ’d-din 
’;>liakrguiij (A.U. GG2):— 

“ Han, what thou art is hidden from thy- 
self ; 

Know'st not that morning, mid-d.ay, and 
the eve , 

Arc all within Thee 7 The ninth heaven 
. art Thou -, 

And from the spheres into the roar of 
time 


Didst fall ere-while. Thou art the brush 
that painted 

Tho hues nf all tho world — the light of 
life 

That ranged its glory in the nothingness 
“ Joy ' joy 1 I triumph now ; no more 1 
know 

Myself as simply me. I burn with love 
The centre is within me, and its wonder 
Lies as a ciiclc everywhere about mo. 

Joy ! joy ' No mortal thought can fathom 
mo 

I am the merchant and tho pearl at onee 
Lo! time and space lie crouching at mv 
foot. 

Joy’ joy I Wlicn I would revel m a rap- 
tine. 

1 plunge into nivsclt. and all things know *' 

Mr Lane, in Ins Modetn Egijptinns^ gives » 
translation of i Sufi poem recited bv .an 
Egyptian Danvosb — 

“ With my lov,‘ my heart is troubled. 

And mine cyc-liil hindVetli sleep 
My vitals arc dissevoi'd , 

Wliilc with streaming toais 1 weep. 

My union scorns far distant 
Will my love e’er meet, mine cyo ? 

Alas ! Did not ostrangement 

Draw my tears, I \%otild not sigh 

By dreary nights I ’m wasted ■ 

Absence makes my hope expire 
My tears, like pearls, are dropping , 

And my lieart is wrapt in bre. 

Whose is like my condition? 

Scarcely know L remedy. 

Alas! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, 1 would not sigh. 

O turtle-dove ! acquaint me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament? 

Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of thy wings, depriv'd and pent? 

He .saith, ‘ Our giicfs aio equal : 

Worn .-nMiv uilb lo\e. I lie* 

Alas ! Did not esii angument 

Diau my tears, I would not sigh. 

O First, and solo Eternal 1 
JShow thy favour yet tn me 
Thy slave, Ahmad El-Bckree, ' 

Hath no Lord excepting Thee. 

By Tii-ha, tiie Great Prophet I 
Do thou not hiR wish deny 
Alas I Did not estrangement 

Draw luy tears, I would not sigh.*' 

Dr. Tlioluck quotes this ver.so from a Dar- 
wesh Breviary •— 

“Yesterday I beat the kettle-drum of do- 
minion, ^ 

1 pitched my tent on the hipest throne \ 

I drank, crowned by the Beloved. 

Tho wine of unity from the cup of th» 
Almighty " 

One of the most characteristic Sufi poema 
i.s the Persian poem by the poet Jam!, on 
titled Salamdn and Absdl. The whole nar- 
rative is Supposed to represent the joys of 
Zrove Divine as compared with the delusive 
fascinations of a Life of Sense. Tho story ie 
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that of a certain Kin^ of Ionia, who had a 
son named Salaman, who in his infanoy 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absal, 
who, as he grew up, fell desperately in 
lore with the youth, and in time ensnared 
him. Sal&man and Absal rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A certain 
sage is then sent by the king to reason with 
the erring couple. Salaman confesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own will. Salaman leaves his native land 
in company with Absal, and they find them- 
selves on an island of wonderful beauty. 
Salaman, unsatisfied with himself and his 
love, returns once more to his native country, 
where ho and Absal resolve to destroy them- 
selves. They go to a desert and kindle a 
pile, and both walk into the fire. Absdl 
IS consumed, but Salaman is preseiwcd in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fate of his be- 
loved one. In course of time he is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial beauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes completely ena- 
moured, and Absai is foi*gotten. 

“ . . . Celestial beauty seen. 

He left the earthly ; and once come to 
know 

Eternal love, he let the mortal go.” 

In the epilogue to the poem, the author 
explains tbo mystic meaning of the whole 
story in the following language : — 

“ Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies — this story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself a 
way) 

Have thy desire — no tale of I and Thou, 
Though I and Thou be its interpreters. 
What signifies the King ? and what the 
Sage^ 

And what Sal&man not of woman bom ? 
And what Absal who drew him to de- 
sire ? 

And what the Kingdom that awaited 
him 

When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand ? 

What means that Fiery Pile ? and what 
the Sea ? 

And what th(it heavenly Zuhrah who .at 
last 

Clear’d Absal from the mirror of his 
soul? 

Learn part by part the mystery from 
me ; 

All oar from head to foot and under- 
standing be. 

The incomparable Creator, when this 
world 

He did create, created first of all 
The Jirst^ntelligence — first of a chain 
Of ton intelligences, of which the last 
Solo Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence so call’d, the one 
Distributor of evil and uf go^, 

Of joy and sorrow. HimselT apart from 
matter, 

In essence and in enoi'gy — His treasure 
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Subject to DO such tllismaii-^He yet 
Hath fashion'd a]P that is— material 
form, 

And spiritual sprung from Him— by 
Him 

Directed all, and in His bounty drown'd. 
Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 
King 

To whom the world was subject. Bui 
because 

What he distributes to the Universe 
Himself from still higl^r power receives, 
The wise, and all who comprehend 
aright, 

Will recognise that higher in the Sage. 

His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 
Projected by the tenth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 
A special essence called the Soul — a 
Child . • 

Fresh sprung from heaven in raiment 
undeflled 

Of sensual taint, and therefore^ call’d 
Salaman. ' ** 

And who Absal ?— The lust-adoring 
body. 

Slave to the blood and sense — ^througli 
whom the Soul, 

Although the body’s very life it be. 

Does yet imbibe the knowledge and de- 
sire 

Of things of sense; and these united 
thus 

By such a tie God only can unloose, 

Body and soul are lovers each of other. 

What is the Sea on which they sail'd ?— 
the Sea 

Of animal desire — the sensual abyss, 
Under whose waters lies a world of 
being 

Swept far from God in that submersion. 

And wberoforo was Absal in that Isle 
Deceived in her delight, and that Sala- 
man 

Fell short of his desire? — that was to 
show 

How passion tires, and bow with -time 
begins 

The folding of the carpet of deslye. 

And what the turning of Saliman’s 
heart 

Back to the King, and lookinjg to the 
tbrono 

Of pomp and glory? What but the 
return 

Of the lost soul to its true parentagOy 
And back from carnal eVror looking up 
Repentant to its intellectual throne. 

What is the Fire ? — Ascetic disciplinOi 
That burns away the animal alloy, ^ 
Till all the dross of matter be consumed 
And the essential Soul, its raiment 
clean » * . 

Of mortal taint, be left. But foras- 
much 

As, any life-long habit so consumed, 

May well recur a pang for what is lost, 
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Therefore the Sege set in Salainan*a 
•yes. 

A soothing fantom of the past, but still 
Told of a better Venus, till his soul 
She fill'd, and blotted out his mortal 
lore. 

For what in Zuhrah? — That divine per 
feotion, | 

Wherewith the soul inspired and all | 
array'd 

Its intellectual light is royal blest, 

And mounts the throne, and wears the 
crown, and reigns 
Lord of the empire of humanity 

This is the meaning of this mystery. 
Which to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart. 

Till all its anciont secret be enlarged. 
Enough— the written summary I close, 
And set my seal : 

The truth Qod oklt Knows." 

X. The True Character of Sufiism. 

It will be seen that the great object oL the 
Sufi Mystic is to lose bis own ideinity. 
Having effected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the Sufi is thus 
expressed by Jalalu *d dinu 'r-Rumi in his 
book, the Ma^nawi (p 78). It represents 
B9man Love seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity - — 

“One knocked at the door of the Be- 
loved, and a voice from within inquired, 
•Who is there?' Then he answered, ^ It is 
I.' And the voice said, * This house will 
not hold me and thee * So the door remained 
shut. Then the Lover sped away into the 
wilderness, and fasted and prayed m soli 
tude. And after a year he returned, and 
knocked again at the door, and the voice 
again demanded. Who is there?' And the 
Lover said, * It is Thou ' Then the door was 
opened " 

The ^ufi doctrines are undoubtedly pan 
theistic, and are almost identical with those 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, the Neo 
Platonists, the Beghards and Begums. There 
is the same union of man with God, the same 
emanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination, which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Essence 
The creation of the creature, the fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
absolute necessity. 

Bayazidu l-Bistami, a mystic of the mntb 
century, said he was a sea without a bottom, 
without beginning and without end Being 
asked, ** What is the throne of God ? " be 
answered, “ 1 am the throne of God '* “ What 
is the table on which the divine decrees are 
written?" “I am that table." **Whai is 
the pen of God— thb word by which God 
created all things ? " “1 am the pen " 

**What is Abraham, Moses, and Jesus?" 
“lam Abraham, Moses, and Jesus " “ Whai 


are the angola Gabriel, Michael, Israfil?** 
“1 am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, for what- 
ever comes to true being is absorbed into 
QoA and this is Qod." Again, in another 
pl£e, al-Bistami cries, “ Praise to mo, 1 am 
truth. I am the true God. Praise to me, T 
must be celebi aied by divine praise." 

The chief school of Arabian philoso- 
phy, that of al-Qhazzali (a.h. 505), passed 
over to ^ufiism by the same reasoning 
which led Plotinus to his mystical theology. 
After long inquiries for some ground on 
which to base the certainty of our know- 
ledge, al-Ghazzali was led to reject entirely 
all belief m the senses. He then found it 
equally difficult to be certified of the accu- 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there 
may be, ho thought, some faculty higher 
than reason, which, if we possessed, would 
show the uncortainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but 
in the $ufi union with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is true by becoming the truth 
itself. I was forced," he said, “to retiu-n to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, was not 
by systematic reasoning and accumulation of 
proofs, but by a Qash of light which God 
sent into my soul 1 For whoever imagines 
that truth can only be rendered evident by 
proofs, places' narrow limits to the wide com- 
passion of the Creator." 

Sufiism (says Mr Cowell) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 
protest of the human soul, in its intense 
longing after a purer creed On certain 
tenets of the Qur'an the Sufis have erected 
their own system, professing, indeed, to 
reverence its authority as a divine revela- 
tion. but in T’eahty substituting for ii the 
oral voice of the teacher, or the secret 
dreams of the Mystic. Dissatisfied with the 
bai roi> letter of the Qur'an. Suliism appeals 
to human consciousness, and from our 
naiure'a felt v^ants, seeks to set before us 
nobloi bopes than s gross Muhammadan 
Pai adiso can fulfil. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
the SufiR who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it IS well known that some of them make 
then mysticar creed a cloak foi gross sensual 
gratification A sect of $ufis called the 
MuhdblyaK or “ Revered," maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect known as the J/a/d- 
mafiyoA, or reproached," maintain the 
doctrine ol necessity, and compound all 
virtue with vice Many such do not bold 
themselves id the least responsible for sins 
eommitled by the body which they regard 
only as the miserable robe of humanity 
which encircles the pure spirit , 

. Some of the Sufi poetry is mpsT objection 
able. MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduction 
to Ibo Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary, 
says “ It often happens that a poet describes 
his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that exces- 
sive prudery of Oriental feelings which, since 
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the fourth century of Islamism, scarcely 
allows an allusion to women* and more 
particularly in poetry ; and this rigidness is 
still carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the feel- 
ings which inspired poetry of this kind were 
not always pure, and that polygamy and 
jealousy have invested the morals of some 
Eastern nations with tho foulest corruption.” 

The story ef the Rev. Dr. ‘Imiidu ’d-din 
(the eminent native clergyman, a convert 
from Islam, now residing at Amritsar) is a 
remarkable testimony to the unsatisfying 
nature of Sufiistic exercises to meet tho 
spiritual need of anxious soul The following 
extract from tho printed autobiography of 
his life will show this : — 

“ I sought for union with God from tra- 
vellers and faqirs^ and even from the insane 
people of the city,, according to tho tenets of 
tho Sufi mystics. Tho thought of utterly 
renouncing tho world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left every- 
body, and went out into tho desert, and 
became a faqir^ putting on clothes covered 
with red ochre, and wandered hero and there, 
from city to city and from village to village, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,500 
miles) without plan or baggage. Faith in 
the Muhammadan religion will never, indeed, 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the 
nature of man; yet 1 was then, although 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. in this state 1 entered tho city of 
Kanili, whore a stream called Cholida flows 
beneath a mruntaiii, and there I stayed to 
perform tho Hisbn 'l-bahdr. T had a book 
with me on the doctrines of mysticism and 
the practice of devotion, which T had re- 
ceived from my religious guide, and held 
more dear oven than the Qur un. In my 
journeys I slept with it at my side ai nights, 
and took comfort in clasping it to my heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to show 
this book, or to speak of its secrets to any- 
one, for It contained tho sum of everlasting 
haprpiness : and so tbi.s priceless book is even 
now lying useless on a shelf in my bouse. 
1 took up the book, and sat down on the 
bank of the stream, to perform the cere- 
monies as thew were enjoined, according to 
tho following rules : — The celebrant must 
first perform his ablutions on the bank of 
tho flowing stream, and. wearing an unsown 
dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repeat the prayer 
called thirty times every day with a 

loud voice He must not eat any fond with 
salt, ui anything at all, except some barley 
bread of flour lawfully earned, which ho has 
made with his* own hands, and baked with 
wood that he has brought himself from the 
jungles During the day be mustj fast 
entirely, after performing his ablutions in 
the river before daylight; and* he must 
remain barefooted, wearing no shoes; nor 
must he touch any man, aor, except at an 
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appointed time, even speak to anyone.^ The 
object of all this is, that he may meet with 
God, and from the longing desire to obtain 
this, I underwent all this pain. In addition 
to tho above, 1 wrote tho name of God on 
paper 125,000 times, perfoiming a certain 
portion every day ; and 1 cut out each word 
separately with scissors, and wrapped -them 
up each in a ball of flour, and fed the fishes 
of the river with them, in the way the book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
manner ; and during half the night 1 slept, 
and tho remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
the name of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with tho eye of thought. When all 
this toil was oveV, and 1 went thence, I had 
no strength left in my body ; my face was 
wan and pale, and 1 could not even hold 
myself up against the wind.” 

Major Durio Osborn, in his Islam under the 
Khali/s of Baghdad (p. 112), says: “The 
spread of this Pantheistic spirit has been and 
is tho source of incalculable evil throughout 
the Muhammadan world. The true function 
of religion is to vivify and illuminate all the 
ordinary relations of life with light from a 
higher world. Tho weakness to which reli- 
gious minds are peculiarly prone is to sup- 
pose that this world of working life is an 
atmosphere too gross and impure for them 
to live in. They crave for better bread than 
can be made from wheat. They attempt to 
fashion a world for themselves, where nothing 
shall soil the purity of the soul or disturb the 
serenity of their thoughts. The divorce 
thus efTectod between the religious life and 
the worldly life, is disastrous to both. The 
ordinal y iclations of men become emptied of 
al) divine significance. They are considered 
as the symbols of bondage to the world or to 
an evil deny The religious spirit dwindles 
down to n selfish desire to acquire a felicity 
from which the children of this world are 
bopcles.sly excluded Pre-eminently has this 
been the result of Muhammadan mysticism. 
It has dug a deep gulf between those who can 
know God and those who^must wander in 
darkness, feeding upon the husks of rites and 
ceremonies. It has nilirmed with emphasis, 
that only by a complete renunciation of the 
world is it possible to attain the true end of 
man's existence. Thus all the best and purest 
natures — the men who might have put a soul 
in the decaying Church of Islam — have been 
drawn olT from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts and solitary places, or ex- 
pend tbeir lives in idle and profitless pas- 
sivity disguised under the title of * spiritual 
contemplation.' [zikb.] But this has only 
been part of the evil. The logical result of 
Pantheism is the destruction of a moral law. 
If God bo all in all, and man's apparent in- 
dividuality a delusion of the perceptive 
faculty, there exists no will which can act, 
no conscience which Can reprove or applaudi 
The individual is but a momentary seeming } 
be comes and goes like * The snow-flake on the 
river; a moment seen, then gone for ever.’ 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
being the slaves of its^assions, is to chide the 
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tUstledoifn for yielding to the riolenoe of 
the irind! Ma^ammadans have ■ not been 
dow to diaoover these oonsequences. Thon- 
aanda of reokless and profligate spirits have 
ehtered the orders of the derireshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Their affecta- 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensuality; their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islm involves a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
pnrposef has degenerated into a fruitful 
aonrce of ill. The stream which ought to 
have expanded into a fertilising river, has be- 
iCome a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
with disease and death." ^aqir.] 

(Fof further information on the subject 
of Eastern Mysticism the English reader is 
referred to the following works c Hunt’s 
Pantheiami Tholuck's Sufismusi Malcolm’s 
Histcry of Persia ; Brown’s Datweshes ; Ox- 
Jwd, Essays for 1856 1 by E. B. Cowell; 
‘Palmer's Oriental Mysticism ; De Slane’s 
Introduction to Ibn lOiallikan ; Bicknell’s 
Translation of Hyin of Shlrdz; Ouseley’s 
Persian Poets; Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics. Persian and Arabic books on the 
subject are ^o numerous to mention. *Abdu 
’r-Razz&qV^tcftonarv of the Technical Terms 
of the was published in Arabic by Dr. 

Sprenger in Calcutta in 1845.) [vaqib ; 

XOLB.] 

SUFtA^AH(iv^). The delivery 
%i property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s Hidaydh^ vol. iii. p. 244.) 

SUHAIL IBN ‘AMR ( Jvv-). 

One Of the most noble of the Quraish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was taken prisoner on that occa- 
sion. He embraced Islam after the taking of 
Makkah. He is said to have died a.h. 18. 

SUICIDE. Arabic Qdtlu nafsi-hi 
Suicide is not once re- 
ferred to in the Qur’an, but it is forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Mubammad is related 
to have said : ** Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall suffer in the Are of hell ’’ (al-Bu^dri, 
Arabic ed., p. 984); and ** shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever ’’ (i6i(f. p. 182). It is 
also rblated that the Prophet refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide {Ahu Dd^ud, Arabic 
ed., vol. ii. p. 96), but it is usual in Muham- 
madan countries to perform the funeral 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet himself. 

SUKB (y^). [DRUNKElflTESS.] 

SUL AIM Banu Sulaim. 

One of the powei-ful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended from the Banu ’Ad wan. 

SULAIMAN (yUJL). [solomon.] 

SULH (cl-®). «. “ Concord ; recon- 
ciliation ; peace.’’ It occurs in the Qur’mi, as 
follows ; — 

Surah iv. 127 : And if a woman fears 


from h4r husband perverseness or aversion, 
it is no crime in them both that they should 
be reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.’’ * 

SULg (viJi^). “Three-quarters’* 
of a SipBxah of the Qur’&n, or of the Qur’an 
itself, [qub’an.] 

SULTAN (o^JL). A word in 

modern times used for a ruler or king, as the 
Sultan of Turkey. Its literal meaning is 
** strength ’’ or ” might,” and in this sense it 
occurs in the Qur’sn : — 

Surah xvii. is : •• We have given his next of 
kin authority,** 

Surah Ixix. 29 : ” My authority has pe- 
rished from me." 

Surah li. 38 : “ We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power {miracle^ or 
authority)** 

SUNNAH (iA-). Lit. “ A path or 

way ; a manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the custom 
or manner of life. Hence the tradition which 
records either the sayings or doings of Mu- 
hammad. Consequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Sunnatu ’f-Pi’/, or what Mu- 
hammad did; (2) iSunnafti ’/-Qasf, or what 
Muhammad enjoined; (8) Sunnatu *t-Taqrlr^ 
or that which was done or said in the pre- 
sence of Muhammad, and which was not for- 
bidden by him, 

* Those things which the Prophet emph atically 
enjoined on his followers are called Sunnatu 
*l-Hudd^ ** Sunna of Guidance,” or as-Sunnatu 
*l-M\Calckadah ; as, for example, tho sound- 
ing of the aidn before prayers. Those things 
which have not been en^hatically enjoined, 
are called as-Sunnatu *l-Zffidah, or Supero- 
gatory Sunnah.” 

.The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I., 
says in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
” upon examining the sayings (or the AAa<fij;), 
and the deeds (or the Sunnah) of the Pro- 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others connected with the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his life. (3) some bear- 
ing upon society In general, and (4) others 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religron, 
he is held to have been inspired, and also 
when ho performed a religious act he is be- 
lieved to have been guided by inspiration ; 
but with regard to othor matters, the degree 
to which he was inspired is hold to be n sub- 
ject for investigation as well as for discrimi- 
nation. In support of this view, the follow- 
ing tradition is related by Kafl’ ibn Khadij : 

The Prophet came to al-MadInah when the 
people were grafting tho male* bud of a date 
tree into the female in ordor to produce greater 
abundance of fruit, and he said, * Why do you 
do this?’ They replied, ’D is an ancient 
custom.’ Tho Prophet said, ’Perhaps it 
would be better if you did not do it.’ And 
then they left off tho custom, and the trees 
yielded b^it little fruit. The people com- 
plained to the Prophet, and he said, ' I am 
no more than a man. When I order any- 
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respecting religion, receive it ; but wbcn 
I order you about the aflfairs of the world, 
then I speak only as n man.’” {Mhhkdt^ 
book i. ch. vi. pt. 1.) 

‘Abdii ’lliih ilm Mas'ud says: 
phot drew a slraiglit line for us, and said 
^ This is tho ]mth of God.’ Then ho drew 
Kovoral other iinos on the light and loft of it, 
and .said. Tlicro are tho paths of those who 
follow tbe devil. Venly iny initk (sHimafi) 
straight and you must follow it 

It i.s upon the .sayings and customs of Mu- 
hammad that that traditional law is founded 
which IS handed down in the ll.idis, and 
which 18 treated of under tho article tuadi- 

TIOM 

SUNNI Lit. “ One of tho 

path ” A Traditionist A term genoially 
applied to tho largo sect of Muslinis who 
acknowledge tho fii'st four l^alifalis to have 
been the rightful siiccessois of Muh.nnni.ad, 
aind who receive the A'afn/^w oi “six 

iiuthontic” hooks of tradition, and who helong 
to ono of the four school.s of juiisj>rudoncc 
founded hy Imam Ahu llanifuh, Imam .ash- 
fShafhi, Ltiiam Malik, or Imam Ahmad ibn 
Ham ha I 

Tho word Sunni i.s really a Persian form, 
with its plur.'il Sunni^uH, and stands for that 
whioli is cxpies.'tcd hy tho Arabic Ah/ft 
Snnituh, “ tho People <»f the Path.’ The 
word .f»/inni/< meaning a *• path,” Imf liemg 
^ipjdicd to the cxam])lo of ^luhammad 

A Sunni is hold to bo a tiaditiomst, not 
that any section of Islam rejects tho tiadi- 
tions, hut niciely that tho Sunnis have arro- 
gated to themselves this title, and tho rest of 
the Muslim world has acquiesced in the as- 
sumption ; hence it comes to pass that al- 
though the Slil'ahs, even to a greater dcgice 
than the Sunnis, rest their claims upon tia- 
•ditional evidence, they have allowed their 
opponents to claim the title of traditioni.sts, 
and consequently Mr. Sale and many Euro- 
pean writers have stated that the h>hl‘ahs 
reject the tiaditions. 

Tho Sunnis embrace by far the greater 
portion of tho Muhammadan world. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s census, they are 
145 millions, whilst tho Sbi'abs arc but some 
15 millions. 


Tho principal diiTerenco? between bUo 
Sunnis and the Shi'ahs arc treated of in tho 
article 8I1I*aii. 


SURAH Lit. “A row or 

senes." A term used exclusively for the 
chapters of the Qur’an, of which there are 
ono hundred and fourteen in number. These 
chapters are called after some word which 
occurs m the text, r g. Sui at u U-Hadidf tho 
“ Chapter of lion ” The ancient Jew.s divided 
the whole law of Moses into fifty-four siderlm^ 
or “ sections,” which were named after the 
.same maiinei as the Surahs of the Qur’an. 
[qlw'ax.] 

SUTRAH Lit. “That 

wliciewith anything is concealed or covered.” 
Something put up before one engaged in 
prayer facing M.ikkah, to prevoiit others 
from intruding upon his devotions. It may 
be a stick, or anything a cubit in height and 
an inch m thickness {Mishkdt, book iv. 
cli. X.) [pravkr] 

SUWA‘ Aq idol mentioned 

inSuiah Ixxi. 22. Professor Palmer says it was 
All idol in the form of a woman, and believed 
tohoaielic of antediluvian times. - (/n/ro- 
diictwn to the Qur'an^ p.^xii.) 

SWEARING, [oath.] 

SWINE. Arabic hlkinzir 

pi. (Jiandzh. llob. Swine*8 

flesh IS stiictly forbidden to Muslims in four 
dilTcrcnt places in the Qur’an, namely, Surahs 
II. IGtt, V. 4, vi. 140, xvi. IIG ; in which places 
its use IS prohibited with that which dieth of 
itself and blood. 

In the Traditions, it is related that Mu- 
hammad said that “ w'hcn Jesus the Son of 
Mary' shall descend from the heavens upon 
your people as a just king, and he will bieak 
the cross and iciil kitl all the swine. (3iisA- 
/.J/, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

SYNAGOGUES, [churches.] 
SYRIA, [sham.] 


The Pro- 




SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OP. 

KAI'L.] 


T. 


TA'AH (le't). Lit. "Obedience.” 

A word which occurs once in tho Qur’an, 
burab iv. 83: ‘4 They say ‘Obedience 1 It 
is an old Arable word used for tho worship 
«nd service of God. 

TA‘ALLUQ Lit, “That 

which is suspehded.” A division or district. 
A term applied in India to a district including 


a number of villages, for which a fixed 
amount of revenue is paid, and the possession 
of which IS hereditary as long as the icvcnuo 
IS paid These ta^altuqSf or, as they are com- 
monly called, taluks, are of two Idnds : (1) 
lluzuri (from State ”), of which 

the revenue is paid direct to Government ; 
and (2) Maikuri (from specified ”), 

of which tho revenue is paid through u chief, 
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^:who thus furms the roTexme. The term was 
Jntrodnoed to. India by the Muslim coa- 
j^aeron. 

TA‘lM(|.'A). [»OOD.] 

TA'A W W UZ . The- ejacula- 

tiOB: seek refuge from iGod from the 

cursed Satan ” which forms part of the Mu- 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
‘dusun &i-7/dA, [frayeiT.] 

TABABBIJK Thecom’mu- 

tation for -an offering incumbent upon a reli- 
gious medioant holding some endowment 
imaq/). 

TABA‘U 'T-TABrlN 

Lit. ** The followers of the followers.” Those 
who conrersed with the Td*hi*un (which 
tennis used for those who conversed- with 
Companions of Muhammad). Traditions re- 
lated by them are received, but are of loss 
authority than those related by persons who 
had .seen the Prophet, [traditions.] 

• 7A6JB A doctor of me- 

dicine. One who practises at-tibh, the ** science 
of medicine.” Hakhn (lit. a philosopher ”) 
is also used to express a medical practi- 
tioner.” 

TIM'CN -(oy^VJ), pi. of TdU‘. 

Those who conversed with the Associates or 
companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related are of high authority and 
form part of the Sunnah or traditional law. 
[traditions.] 

TABLES OP THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwd ^ . (cV^)» pb of Lauh. The 

giving of the Law to Moses on tables is men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 142 : We 
wrote for him (Moses) upon tables (aliodh) a 
monition concerning every matter.” But 
Muslim doctors are not agreed as to tho 
number of the tables. The commentators 
al-Jalalan say that there were either seven 
or ten. [ten commandments.] 

TABOK A valley in 

Arabia, celebrated as the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s Military expeditions, and as the 
place whero he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah. [treaty.] 

TABUT (1) The Ark of 

the Covenant, mentioned jn the Qur’an, Surah 
ii. 249 : “ Verily the sign of his (Saul’s^ king- 
ship shall be that the Ark {Tdbut) shall come 
to yon: and in it Sakinah from your Lord, 
and the relics left by Moses and Aaron *, the 
a&gels shall bear it.” 

Tdbut is the Hebrew njfl Tebdh used for 
Koah’s Ark, and the Al^ of bulrushes, 
JSz. ii. 8, and not the word in 

the Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 

The commentate]^, al-Baizawi, saya the 
Sakinah was either the Taurdt, or Books of 
‘Moses, or an idol of emeralds or rubies, tho 
iMd and tail of which was like that of a 
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goat, and the wings of f Athers, and which 
uttered a feeble cry ; and when the ark was 
sent after an enemy, then this was sent. But 
some say it was a representation of the pro* 
phots. 

Al-Jaldlan say the relics left in the Ark. 
were tho fragments of tho two tables of the 
Law, and the rod and robes and shoes of 
Mosos, tho mitre of Aaron, and the vase^f 
manna, [ark of the covenant, sakinah.] 

(2) A coffin or bier for the burial of the 
dead. - 

, (3) The representation of the funeral oQal- 
Husain. [muharram.] 

(4) Tho box or ark in which the body of 
the child Mosos was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. Soe Qur’an, Surah xx. 89 ; 
“ When wo spake unto thy mother what was 
spoken : * Cast him into the ark : then cast 
him, on the sea [the river], and the sea shall 
throw him on the shore : and an enemy to me 
and an enemy to him shall take him up.^ 
And I mysolf have made thee an object of 
ylbvo, That thou mightost bo reared in mine 
"^cye.” 

TADBiR Post obit manu- 

mission of slaves. In its primitive sense it 
means looking forward to the event of a busi- 
ness. In the language of the law, it means «■ 
declaration of a freedom to be established 
after the master’s death. As when the 
master says to his slave, ** Thou art free 
after my death.” The slave so freed is called 
a mudabbir. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, voL i. 
p. 476.) [slaviAiy.] 

TA^FAKKUR Lit. “Con- 

templation or thought.” According to the 
Kitdbu 'l-Ta>rifdt, it is the lamp of the 
heart whereby a man sees his own evils or 
virtues. 

TAFSiR ( w). JAi. “ Explain- 

ing.” A term used for a commentary on any 
book, but especially for a commentary on the 
Qur’an, [commentaries.] 

at-TAQHABUN “Mu- 

tual deceit.” Tho title of the 64th Surah of 
tho Qui’an, the ixth verse of which begina 
thus : 

The day when Ho shall gather you to- 
gether for the day of the assembly will be 
tho day of Mutual Deceit.*' 

That is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the places 
which they would have had in Paradise had 
they been true believers, and vice verid. 

TAQHLIB (s-U?). rA.n Arabian 

tribo who, on the hrst spread of Islam, wore 
occupying a province in Mesopotamia and 
professing the Cbristian faith. ^ The Banu 
Tagblib sent an bmbassy to Muhammad^ 
formed of sixteen men, Some Muslims and 
some Christians. Tho latter wore orossos of 
gold. The Prophet made terms with the 
Christians', stipulating that they should them* 
solves continue in tho profession of their 
religion, but should not baptize their childrea 
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into OhriftiM Mtb. (Sir W. Muir, (ron 

ICad'fttt Waqidi, p. 61.) 

at-TAQIJTIS A term 

wliioh occurs in tho Kcuh/u for 

** bOptism/' [INJIL, BIOHBAH.] 

TA(3JBCT (>e>^U>). An idol men- 

iioned in the Qur'an : — 

Sbrah iv. 54: <*They believe in Jibt and 
TachQt.” 

Sarah ii. 257 : *< Whoso disbelieves in 
Xaghut and believes in God, he has got a 
firm handle, in which is no breaking off.” 

Surah ii. 259 : ** But those who misbelieve 
their patrons are Xaghut, these bring them 
foHh to darkness.” 

Jalalu ’d-d?n saye. T^ghut was an idol of 
the Quraish, whom certain reneg[ade Jews 
honoured in order to please the tribe. 

Mr. Lane observes that in the AratHan 
NightM tlie name is used to express the devil 
as well as an idol. 

TA ha (dL). The title of the 

xxth Surah of the Qur'an, which begins with 
these Arabic letters. Their meaning is un- 
certain. Some /ancy the 6rst letter stands 
for tuba, '* beatitude,” and the second for 
Hawiyah^ the name of the lowest pit of, hell, 
7hA is also, like 9ah% and the English ** h'usb,” 
an interjection commanding silence, and might 
be here employed to enjoin a silent and reve- 
rential listening to the revelation to follow. 

TAHALXIP (•-aJW). The swear* 

iog of both plaintiff and defendant. In a 
civil suit ot both seller and purchaser. In a 
disagreement, if both should take an oath, 
the Qazi must dissolve the sale, or contract. 
(Hamilton’s* /TidayaA, vol. iii. p. 85.) 

TAHANNU§ (vAu^). Avoiding 

and abstaining from sin. Worshipping God 
for a certain periodMn seclusion. The word 
is used in the latter sense for the seclusion of 
Muhammad on Mount Hira', when he is sup- 
posed to have received his first revelation. 
{Mishka t, book zziv. c. v.) [insfibahon, 

QUR’Aff]. 

TAHARAH (Sp^). “ Purifica- 

tion,” including wazu\ tayammum, masab, 
g&usli and mswakf accounts of which are 
given under thek respective articles. [PURi- 
riCATlON.] 

TAHIR A woman in a 

state of purity, [purification.] 

TAHLIL (JJ#). The ejaculation, 
“id ilahajllu 'llah!'' (dfij Vi dit 3), 
“ There is no deity but God I ” {Mishkdt, 
book 3^. ch. ii.) • 

Abu Uurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, That person who I'ocites * There is no 
deity but Oodf one hundred times, shall re- 
ceive rewards equal to thp emancipating of 
ten slaves, and shall have one -hundred good 
deeds recorded to his account, an j one hun- 
dred of his sins shall be blotted out, and tho 
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word! tliBll Im • protMtioa ifMb tto deviL^ 
[*«*•] 

TA^MlD (4,W). The ejacvletiw, 

-al-Wamdu li-'llah!" («V A^dl). 

Ood be praised I ” (Miihkdf^ book ft. 
oh. ii.) 

’ *Umar iba 6hn*aib relates from his fOTOr 
fathers that the Prophet said, He who rooites 
* God be praised,' a hundred times in die 
morning and again a hundred times in the 
evening, shall be like a person who has pro- 
vided one hundred borBemen for a jihads or 
‘ religious war.*” 

TAQRiF The word need 

by Muhammadan writers for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures. [COBEUPnON OF THB BCB1PTUEB8.] 

▲ovTA^RlM "The Pro- 

hibitioD.” The title of the 66th SArab of the 
Qur’&n, which begins with tho words ; ** Why 
O Prophet I dost thou forbid that which God 
hath made lawful to thee, from a desire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
Was to free Muhammad from his obligation 
to his wife Hafsah, to whom he had recently 
.sworn to separate entirely froip the Coptio 
slave-girl Mariyah. ^ ' 

TAHZlB A book of tn- 

ditions received by the Shi'ahs, compiM -hj 
Shaikh Abu Ja*far Muhammad, a,ii. 46S. 

at-TA’IF (hJtnu\). The natne of a 

town, the capital of a district of the same 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad besieged 
A.H. 8, but the city was surrounded by strong 
battlements and was provisionbd lor somfr 
months. The siege was, therefoce, raised by 
Muhammad, after he had cu> anff 

burned its celebrated vineyards, (Muil^e 
Lift of Mahomtt^ new ed. p. 432«) 

TAIRAH “LightnesB; 

levity of mind.” Condemned In the Qadifl. 

TAIY An Arabian tribetrfla 

emigrated from al-Yaman to the Najd 
the third century. Some of them embTlfied 
Judaism and some Christianity, while a por- 
tion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
the idol FuU. The whole tribe eveuuaUy 
embraced Islam, a.ix 682, when *Ali wm egi t 
to destroy the temple of Fuls. 

Hatim at-Xaly, a Christian Bedouin Arab, 
celebrated for his hospitality, is the suhxeot 
of Eastern poetry. He lived in the **tlma 
of ignorance,” via. before Mubomnutdi but 
his son Adi became a Muslim, and i« pum- 
bared among the '* Companions.” Q&tlm at- 
Xaly's most famous act of liberality, wfa tl^t 
which be showed in an ambassador of the 
Greek Emperor, eent to demand of him as » 
present for his master, a horse of very greet 
prise* The generous Arab, before he knew 
the pbjopt of this person's mission, slaughterad 
h!s horse to regale him, having nothing at 
the time in hie house to serve in its steed. 
Xt Si also eaid that he often caused as many 
as forty comsla tu ha elaughtered ler thP 
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mtgteimnml of .hio gnoiti and iho poor 
Arabs of tbo dosort 

TiJ ** A crown ; wdiadcm/^ 

Maamn ^alifabs nerer wore a crown, 
IboiWford b therefore not need in Muslim 
thedlp^, bnt it is used by the SdH faqira for 
the cap won by a leader of a religions 
order,- whfoh is generally of a conical shape. 

[XCLAB.] 

AT.TAKlgUE(;vsa<). ^Multiply, 
tng.-'* The title of the cnnd SOrab of the 
Qvia, the opening Verses of which are : 

^ The desire of tncreostn^ riches oooupieth 
yon 

Till yon come to the graTO.** 

TAKBiB ( M^). The expression, 
^ AU^u dkbar ! *' oUl), “God is 

Tciy great 1 ** booh x. ch. ill 

The efaonlation frequently oconrs m the 
daily liturgy and in the fnneral office 
[nUYBB.] 

TAKBIEU ‘T-TAHRIMAH 

The first takbir in the 
Utnrgical prayer, said standing, after the recital 
of which the worshipper must give himself 
up entirely to worship, [pbatbb, takbir.] 



TAI3JABT7J (ejW). An arrange- 

inent entered into by some heirs-at-law with 
others for their share of the inheritance, in 
consideration of some specific thing which 
CKclndes them from inheritance. (Hamilton’s 
Jffidayah, toL iii. p. 201.) 

at-TAZWIE “The 

Folding-np.** The title of the Lxxxjst Sfirab 
of the Qnrin, wbieh.opens a solemn announce- 
ment of the Judgment Day by the words : 
** When the snn shall be folded up” 


TALISMAN 

TAKTAH (fed). Lit •• A pillow ; 

a place of repose. Used in all Muhammadan 
countries for— 

(1) A place in which some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Central Asia, these places 
are ofteq merdly marked by a few stones and 
a fiag, bnt they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, in 
wUch faqirs and ascetics reside, as the Tak- 
yths at Constantinople and Cairo. 

S ) A hostel or rest-house, as the Takyah 
amascus, which' is a hostel for pilgrims. 
Dr. Robinson describes it as a large quad- 
rangular enclosure, divided into two courts, 
in the southern court of which there is a 
large mosque. Around the wall of the court 
runs a row of cells, with a portico or gallery 
of columns in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.d. 161A (Beoearches, 
voL iil p. 459.) 

TALAQ (1) The sentence 

of divorce, [divorce.! (2) The title of the 
Lzvth Surah of the Quran which treats of 
the subject of divorce. 

TALBIYAH (d«L-). Lit. “Waiting 

or standing for orders.** The recitation of 
the following words during the pilgrimago to 
Makkah : Lahhaiha I AltiJiunmah ! Lab- 

baika ! Lahbaika ! Ld Sharika laka ! LabbaU 
ka / Inna U-hamda wa-ni'amata laka ! Wa 7- ' 
mulka ! Ld Sharika-laka I” ** I stand up for 
Thy service, O Qod I I stand up t 1 stand 
up 1 There is no partner with Thee I I 
stand up for Thy service I Verily Thine is 
the praise, the beneficence, and the kingdom ! 
There is no partner with Thee 1 ” 

From the Mithkdt (book zi. ch. ii. pt. 1), it 
appears that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhammad’s 
time. [HAJJ.] 

TALJ^AH (WL). son of ‘Ubaidu 

'Uab, the Quraish, was a graftd-nephew of 
Abu Bakr.. He was a distinguished Compa- 
nion, and was honoured with the position of 
one of the ^Asharah Mubashsharan^ or **ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith.” He saved 
the life of Muhammad at the battle of Uhud. 
He was slain in the fight of the Camel, A.a. 
36, aged 64, and was buried at al-Ba^rah. 

TALIB Lit. “One who 

seeks.” An inquirer. A term generally 
used for a student of divinity, is T^libu 7- 
Him, 

TALISMAN. Arabic (^) HL 

earn ; pi. foMsim. The English word is a cor- 
ruption of the Arcbic. A tenn applied to 
mystical characters, and also^ seals and 
stones upon which such characters are 
engraved or inscribed. The characters are 
astrological, or of some othenmagical 1iind. 
Talismans are used as charms against evil, 
for the preserving from enchantment or from 
accident;^ they are also sometimes buried 
with a bidden treasure to protect it [amulet, 

EXORCISM.] 
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TALKING. [C0I7YEBSA.TI0N.] 
TALMUD. The traditional law 

/I the Jews. From Heb. loh lainad, ** to 

^earn.” The learning of the ^bbis. Mr. 
Emanuel Deutach says 
" It seems as if Muhammad had breathed 
from his childhood almost the air of contem- 
porary Judaism, as is found by us crystallized 
in the Talmud, the Targum and the Midrash. 
• • • • • 

^'It IS not merely parallelisms, reminis- 
cences, allusions, technical terms, and the 
like of Judaism, its law and dogma and cere- 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and legend), which we find in the Koran ; but 
we think Islam neither more nor less than 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia— plus the 
AposHeship of Jesus and Muhammad.** 
{Literary Remains^ p. 64.) 

How much Muhammad was indebted to tho 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, ■ is shown in an essay by tho 
Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the question put by the University at Doiiti . 
** Inquiratur in fontes Alcorani scu Icgis Mo- 
hammedicac oos, qui dx Judansmo denvandi 
sunt,” of which a German translation has 
tppeared. Was hat Mohammedans dem Jnden- 
thume aufgenommen^ (Bonn, 1033), and is 
treated of in the present work in the article 
on JUDAISM. 

The Talmud consists of two parts The 
Mishna, or the tc.xt (what is called in Arabic 
the Matn)y and the Qemara or Commentary 
(Arabic iShaih). These two form the Tal- 
mud.) 

The Jlishna (from Shanah, to “ repeat”) or 
the oral law of tho Jews, was not committed 
to writing until about the year a.d 100, by 
Rabbi Judah, although it is said it was first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, a d, 130. 

The Oemara {tit “ that which is perfect ”) 
are two commentaries on the Mishna Tho 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru- 
salem about the middle of tbe third century, 
and tho other by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about tho middle of tho sixth 

Canon Fairar {Life of Chnst^ vol ii. 
. 348), says : Anything more utterly un- 
istorical than the Talmud, cannot be con- 
ceived. It is probable that no human writ- 
ings ever confounded names, dates, and facts, 
with more absolute indifference.” 

And doubtless it is this unsatisfactory 
feature in the Talmud of the Jews which, to 
a groat extent, accounts for tho equally 
unhistorical character of the Qur’an. 

For informa^on ou the Talmud, the English 
reader can consult the following works : The 
Tatmudf by Joseph Barklay, LL.D., Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 1878; A Talmudic Miscellany^ by 
Paul Isaac HeAhon, 1880; Selections from the 
Talmud, by ll. Polono: The Talmud, an 
article in the Quarterly Review, October, 
1867, by Emanuel* Deutsch ; The Talmud, a 
chapter in The Home and Synagogue of the 
Modem Jew (Religious Tract Society). A 
complete tranMation of the Talmud is being 
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undertaken by Mr. P. I. Hershon. See Og; 
Farrar’s Preface to the Talmudic MiseeHany. 

TALQIN (eT^).. Lit. '^Instruct- 
ing.” An exhortation or instraction imparted 
by a religious teacher. It is specially used 
for the instruction given at the grave of a 
departed Muslim, at the close of the burial 
service, when one of the monmers draws 
near the middle* of the grave, addresses the 
deceased, and says : — 

“ 0 servant of God, and child of a female 
servant of God. 

0 son of such an one, remember the faith 
you professed on earth to the very last ; this 
is your witness that there is no deity but. 
God, and that certainly Muhammad is His 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from tho dead are real; that 
there will be a Day of Judgment ; and say : * 1 
confess that God is my Lord, Islam my reli 
gion, Muhammad (on whom be tbe mercy ana 
peaco of God) my Prophet, the Qur'an my 
guide, the Ka'bah my Qiblah, and that Ivfus 
lims arc my brethren.’ 0 God, keep' him (the 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widon hie 
grave, and make his examination (by Munkii 
and Naklr) easy, and exalt him and have 
mercy on him, 0 Thou most Merciful I ” 
[durial.] 

TALUT [SAUL.] 

TAMATTU* Lit "Reaping 

advantage ” Tho act of performing the 
*Umiah until its completion, and then per- 
forming the Hajj as a separate ceremony, 
thus leaping the advantages of both, [hajj, 
umrah.] 

TAMlM An independent 

Arab tube of Makkan origin who occupied 
tho north-eastern desert of Najd. They 
fought by the side of Muhammad at Makkab 
and Hunain. 

TAMJID The expression, 

La haula wa la quwwata ilia bi-'lldhi ’/ 
*aliyi ’/-‘azim " ( ia\, »\ S,i 3, 3 

“ There is no power and strength 
but in God, the High one, the Great." (Mtsh- 
kdt, book X. ch. ii.) ^ 

Abu Hui-airah relates that tbe Prophet 
said, ** Recite very frequently, * There is no 
power and strength but in God,’ for those 
words are one of the treasures of Paradise. 
For there is no escape from God but with 
God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the 
least of which is poverty.” 

TANASXJKH (1) In Mu- 

hammadan law, the death of one heir after 
another before tbe partition of an inheritance. 

(2) Ai-Tandsukh. The metempsychosis or 
Pythagorean system of the transmigration of 
souls, Q doctrine held by the Hindus and 
Buddhists, but forming no pai*t of theMuham* 
madan system. * 

TANFiL (Jo^). “ Plaodering in 
rdigiou. warfare.” Commended in the Qur’an, 
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filkfall vilL 1 : ** Tim irill question theo about 
the Opoils. Say: US' spoils aro Gbd’s ax)d 
ths Apostle's.** 

TAQABRXJB (v/^). Lit. "Seek- 
ing adn^ttanoa or strlT^ to draw near.” A 
term used to e;spreso the desire of propitiating 
the Deity by prayer, ahnsgiring, or saorifice. 

TAQDlB Lit. "To mea- 

sure." The doctrine of Fate or Predestina- 
* tion, nU Qfitdr. [PBBDBSTXNAnoN.] 

TAQITAH (M^). Lit "Guarding 

oneself.” A ShPah doctrine. A pious fraud 
ifhereby the Shl*ah Muslim belieyes he is 
justified in either smoothing do^rn or in 
denying the peculiarities of his religious 
belief, in order to saye himself from religious 
persecution. A Shpah can, therefore, pass 
himself off as a Sunni to escape persecution. 

Ths ShPah traditionists relate that certain 
persona inquired of the Imam ^adiq if the 
Prophet had eyer practised taqlyah^ or ** re- 
ligious dissimulation,” and the Im&m replied, 

Not after this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely, Surah y. 71 : * 0 thou 
Apostle I publish the whole of what has been 
reyealed to thee from thy Lord ; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
God will not defend thee from wicked men ; 
for God guides not the unbelieying people.' 
When the Most High became surety for the 
Prophet against harm, then he no longer dis- 
simulated, although before this reyelation ap- 
peared ho had occasionally done so.” (The 
Hayatu Herrick's ed., p. 96.) 

TAQLiD Lit "Winding 

round.” (1) Putting a wreath round a yictim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2) Girding 
with a sword, as a sign of inyestiture of a 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Mul>am 
madan law for the following of a religious 
leader without due inquiry. 

TAQWA [aB8TIKBKC£.J 

TABlWlH (h,V)- The plural of 

farioti, **Re8t.” The prayers, of usually 
twenty rak^ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramadan; so called because the 
congregation sit down and rest after eyery 
fourth rak*ah and eyery second Saiam'' 
[nAMAZAZr.] 

TABIKAH C^/). A legacy, a 

bequest, an inheritance. 

at-XABIQ ( JjVUl). The night- 
comer.” The title of the Lxxxvith Sfirah of 
the Qur’an, beginning thus : 

** By the heayen, and by the mghUcomert 

But what shall teach thee 

What the night-comer is? 

'Tis the star of piercing radiance ” 

Accordiug to af-Wiihidi, these words were 
revealed when Abfi TMih, at the time of the 
evening meal, was startled by a shooting 
star. Ndldoke, however, observes that the 
three verses seem rather to apply to s planet 
or a fixed star of particular brightness. 


TABlQAH (1^)* “A path.” A 

term used by the Suns for the religious lifei 
[sun.] 

TABWITAH (W). Xif. "Satis- 
fying thirst,” or, according to some, ** giving 
attention.” The eighth day of tho pilgrim- 
age; so called either because the pil^ims 
give their camels water on this day, or be- 
cause Abraham gave attention (rawwa) to tha 
vision wherein he was instructed to sacriflea 
his son Ishmael (?) on this day. 

TASAWWUP A word 

used to express the doctrines of tho ^Qfls or 
Muhammadan mystics. $ufiism. The word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Dic- 
tionary, the Qdmus, which was compiled a.h. 
817, nor in the a.h. 393. [SUFI.] 

TASBIH (rat-5). (1) The ejacula- 
tion, •‘SubAona 'llah!'' 

** I extol the holiness of God ! ” or “ 0 Holy 
God 1 *' A most meritorious ejaculation, which, 
if rocited one hundred times, night and morn- 
ii^, is said by the Prophet to atone for man's 
sins, however many or great. {Muhkdt^ book 
X. ch. ii.) 

(2) A Rosary, [rosart, zikr.] 

^TASHAHHUD (acAJ). Lit " Tea- 

timony.” A declaration of the Muslim faith 
recited during the stated prayers, immediately 
after the Tahiyah^ in the same attitude, but 
with the first finger of the right hand ex- 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
is as follows : ** I testify that there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is tho 
Messenger of God.” It is also usod as an 
expression of faith upon a person becoming 
a Muhammadan {Mishkdt^ book iv. ch. xvi.) 
[PBAYLRS.] 



days after the sacrifice at Makkah during the 
Pilgrimage, either because She flesh of the 
victim IS then dried, or becuifse they are not 
slain until sunrise, [uajj.] 

TASLlM (/eJ— 5). The benediction 

at the clo^e of the usual form of prayer, ** As- 
saldniH *alutkum wa rabmatu *udhi 
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Fi-jj .</■»), " The peace end meiey of 

Ood be [pkatbbb.] 



TASMI' ( a» »~ 0 - The following 

«jacalation whi^ is recited by the Imam in 
the daily prayers: << God hears him \?ho 
praises Him.” [pbaters.] 

TASMIYAH Lit “ Giving a 

name.” (I) A title given to the Basmaliah,OY 
the initial sentence,*/' In the name of God, the 
Gompassionate, the Merciful.” This occurs 
at the commencement of each chapter or 
Surah of the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the ixth Surah, [qur’an.] (2) Also used 
nt the commencement of any religious act 
((except sacrifice), such ns prayer, ablutions, 
^c. (3) The usual ** grace before meat,” 

amongst Muslims. [bis.millaii.] 

TASNiM Lit. " Anything 

convex and shelving at both sides.” The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Qur’an, -Surah Ixxxiii. 2S : “ Mingled 
therewith shall be the waters of Tasnim,'* 

TA§WlB (s-i^s). Repeating the 

phrase, ** A 9 - 9 alatu j^atrun viina 'n~ndum** 
(t.e. “Prayer is better than sleep”), in the 
Asan for the early morning prayer, [azan, 
.[prater.] 

TATAWWU‘ An act of 

supererogation. A term which includes both 
the sunnah and najl actions of the Muslim 
(q.v.). 

at-TATPIP “ Giving 

Short Measure." The title of tho Lxxxiiird 
Surah of the Qur’an, beginning with the 
words : 

** Woe to tho& who stint tho measure ; 

Who when they take by measure from 
others, exact tho full ; 

But when they mete to them or weigh to 
them, mintsh — 

.Have they no thought that thoy shall bo 
raised again * 

For a great day.** ^ 

We learn from the Itqdti that some com- 
-mentators see in this passage allusions ^o 
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Madinah oirenmstancesp anA ee&4eq;Biiitty 
think that the Surah, or at least pari of it, 
was revealed in that town. But in connee* 
tion with such obviously* Makkan verses, ae 
80 and following, where it is said : 

'* The sinners, indeed, laugh the faithful to 
scorn, 

And when they pass by them, they wink at 
one another, 

And when they return to their own people, 
they return jesting. 

And when they see them, they say, ‘ Verily 
these are the erring ones * 

it appears evident, that the pride and arro- 
gance of the Makkans, founded on their ill- 
gotten wealth, is- contrasted with the humble 
and precarious condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to convey at the same time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will bo 
reversed on the Great Day of Reckoning. 

TAXHIR (;e«W). A purifying or 

cleansing of anything which is ceremonially 
unclean. For example, if a dog drinks from 
a vessel, it becomes najts, or “ impure,’* but 
it can be purified' (tafMr) by washing it seven 
times. A mosque which has been defiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water, and by 
recitals from the Qur'an. . If the boots on the 
feet have been defiled, they can be purified 
by rubbing them on dry earth. 

Bara* ibn 'Azib says that Muhammad 
taught that the mieturation of an animal 
lawful for food does not render clothes cere- 
monially unclean. (Mishkdt^ book iii. ch. 
ix.) [purification.] 

TATTOOING. Muhammad for- 

bade the custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
piick the hands of their women and to rub 
the punctures over with wood, indigo, and 
other coloiu's. {^Mishkdt^ book xii. ch. 1 
pt. X.) 

TAUBAH (1) Repentance. 

(2) At-Taubahf a title of the ixth Surah of 
the Qur’an, [pardon, repentance.] 

at-TAUBATU ;N-NA§tjJd 

Lit, ** Sincere repentance.** 
A term used by divines for true repentance 
of the heart, as distinguished from that only 
of the lips. 

TAUHiD A term used to 

express the unity of the Godhead, which is the 
great fundamental basis of the religion of 
Muhammad, [ood.] 

TAUJIH (^f). Any pious eja- 
culation recited by the pious before or after 
tho Takbir. {Alishkdt, book iv. ch. xu.)c 
[prayer.] 

TAURAT The title given 

m the Qur’an (Surah iii. 2), and in all Mu- 
hammadan wo^s, for the Books of Moses. 
It is the Hebrew Torah,** the Law.” 

The author of the Kash/u (th% 
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ilbliogTtphical dictionary of QA]! Khalifah^ 
•ays;— 

"The Tanrat is the inspired book which 
God gare to Moses, and of which there are 
three well-known editions. (1) The Taurdtu 
'c-5a6a*in, ‘the Torah of the Seventy/ which* 
^as Wnsjated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by seventy-two learned Jews. (It is admitted 
by Ohristian writers ',that the Law, t.e. the 
Pentateuch, alone was translated first). It 
has since been translated into Syriac anc 
i^abic. (2) The Tanrdtu 7- C2arrd’m xoa Rah 
bSmtfin% *the Taurat of the learned docton 
Slid rabbins.* (3) The Taurdta 's-Sdmirah. 

' The Samaritan Pentateuch.' " 

The same writer says the learned who havf 
examined these editions of the Taurat, found 
that although they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of God. they do not 
contain an account of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
almsgiving, nor anything regarding heaven 
or hell, which is, he adds, n proof of the 
Taurat having been altered by the Jews. 
(Kashfu 'a-iiunun, Fliigel’s edition, vol. li. 
p. 459.) 

Although Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurat of Moses (see Qur’an, Surahs li. 
130 ; iii. 78 , iv. 135), it would appear from 
the Traditions that he did not view with 
favour the reading of it in his presence. 

It is related that *Umar once brought a copy 
of the Tanrat to the Prophet, and said, " This 
is a copy of the Taurat.” Muhammad was 
silent, and *Umar was about to read some 
portions of it. Then Abu Bakr said, " Your 
mother weeps for you. Don’t you see the 
Prophet’s face look angry.” Then *Umar . 
looked, and he saw the Prophet was angry, ' 
and he said, God protect me from the anger i 
of God and of His Apostle. I am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, Islam as my creed, and ; 
Muhammad as my Prophet.” Then Muham- 
mad said, " If Moses were alive and found my ' 
prophecy, he would follow me.” [old tes- I 
TAXENT.] 

at-TAUWAB Literally 

One who turns frequently,” hence " the Re- 
lenting.” One of the ninety-nine names or i 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
as a name of God, it occurs four times in the 
Sfiratu *1-Baqarah (ii. 35, 51, 122, 155), and 
twice in the Suratu 't-Taubah (iz. 105, 119). 

In three of these passages, God’s relenting 
mercy is illustrated by striking instances 
taken from ancient and contemporaneous his- 
tory, viz. in the case of Adam, of the Jews 
after their worstfipping the golden calf, and 
of the three men who did not accompany 
Muhammad in the expedition to Tabuk, and 
who, put under interdiction after his return, 
were not released from it till after fifty days 
of penance. 

£urab ii. 35 : " And words of prayer learned 
Adam from his Lord : and God relented to- 
wards him ; verily, Ke is the Relenting, the 
MercifuL” 

8Cirah ii. 61 : " And remember when Moses 
said to his people : * 0 my people ! verily ye i 


have sinned to your own hurt, by your taking 
to yourself the calf to worship it : Be tamed 
then to your Greatori and slay the gnilty 
among you ; this will be best for you with 
your Creator.’ So he relented towards you : 
verily He is the Relenting, the^Merciful.” 

Surah iv* 112: ’*He has also turned in 
Mercy unto the three who were left behind, 
So that the earth, spaoions as it is, became 
too strait for them ; and their seals became 
so straitened within them, that there was no 
refuge from God but unto Himself. Then 
was He turned to them that they might turn 
to Him. Verily, God is He that turneth, the 
MercifuL” 

hi the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two more (Surahs zxiv. 10, and xliz. 12), 
where the word is used as an adjective with- 
out the article, it describes God as. over 
ready to turn in forgiveness to man in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repentance unto him. 

TAWA-F The ceremony 

of circumambulating the Ka*bah seven times, 
three times in a quick step and four at the 
ordinary pace. It is enjoined in the Qur'an, 
Surah xxii. 27 Shaikh *\bdu ’1-Haqq says 
it was the custom of the Arabian idolaters to 
perform the tawdf naked, [hajj.] 

TA‘WI2 LiL “ To flee for 

refuge.” An amulet or charm A gold or 
silver case, inclosing quotations from th» 
Quran' or Hadia, and worn upon the breast, 
arm, neck, or waist, [amulet.] 

TAXATION. There are three 

words used for taxation in Muslim books of 
law. (1) *Usht (yt^), “the tenth”; (2) 
(gl^), “land revenue”; (3) JizyaK 
n ’*c^P>tBtion tax.” 

(1) Lands, the proprietors of which become 
Muslims, or which the Imam divides among 
the troops, are *Ushri, or subject to tithe, 
because it is' necesaery that something 
should bo imposed and deducted from tho 
subsistence of Mualims, and a tenth is the 
proportion most suitable to them, as that 
admits the construction of an oblation or 
act of piety ; and also, because this is the 
moat equitable method, since in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of the lands. 

(2) Lands, on the other hand, which the Imam 
subdues by force of arms and then restoree 
to the people of the conquercifi territory, are 
Khardii. or subject to tribute, because it ia 
necessary that something bo imposed and 
deducted from the subsistendb of infidels, 
and tribute is the most suitable to their* 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since Jt is a sor^ of hardship, 
the tax upon jtjribnfe land bejng due from 
the proprietor, although he should not have 
cultivated it. It is to be remarked, how'ever, 
that Makkah is excepted from this rule, as 
Muhammad conquered that territory by force 
of arms, and then restored it to the inhabi- 
tants without imposing tribute. 
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It It written in the Jami^u '$^$aghir that 
all land subdued by force of arms, if 
watered by canals cut by the Gentiles, is 
subject to tribute, whether the Imam hare 
divided it among the troops, or restored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there be 
no canals, but the land be watered by 
springs, which rise within, it is subject to 
tithe, in either case, because tithe is pecu* 
liar to productive land, that is, land capable 
of cultivation, and which yields increase, and 
the increase produced from It is occasioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, by which 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
tribute water, namely, rivers, and the standard 
by which tithe is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springs, 
it a person cultivate waste lands, the im- 
position of tithe or tribute upon it ^according 
to Abu Yusuf) is determined by the neigh- 
bouring soils ; in other words, if the neigh- 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a tithe is 
to be .imposed upon it, or tribute if thoy be 
subject to tribute ; beoause the rule respect- 
ing anything is determined by what is nearest 
to it; as in the case of a house, for instance, 
the rule with respect to it extends* to its 
court-yard, although it be not the owner's 
immediate property. The tribute established 
and impost by 'Umar upon the lands of al- 
*Iraq was adjusted as follows : — Upon every 
/arib of land through which water runs (that 
is to say, which is capable of cultivation) one 
sd* and one dirham, and upon every .jarib 
of pasture-land five dirham$, and upon every 
jarib of gardens and orchards ten dirhams, 
provided they contain vines and date-trees. 

This rule -for tribute upon arable and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, is 
taken from *Umar, who fixed it at the rates 
above-mentioned, none contradicting him ; 
wherefore it is considered as agreed to by 
all the Companions. Upon all land of .my 
other description (such as pleasure-grounds, 
saffron-fields, and so forth) is imposed a 
tribute according to ability ; since, although 
*Umar has not laid down any particular rule 
with respect to them, yet as he has made 
ability the standard of tribute upon arable 
land, so in the same manner, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the law allege that the utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 
roduct, nor is it allowable to exact more ; 
ut the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice, and is not tyrannical, because, 
as It is lawful to take the whole of the per- * 
sons and property of infidels, and to dis- 
tribute them among the Muslims, it follows 
that taking half their incomes is lawful a 
fortiori. a 

(8) JUgah, or capitation-tax, is of two kinds. 
The first species is that which is established 
voluntarily, and by composition, the rate of 
which is su{h as may be agreed upon by 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imftm himself imposes, where he conquers 
infidels, and then confirms them in, their 
ossessions, the common rate ^f which is | 
xed by hie imposing upon every avowedly 
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rioh peroda a tax of forty-eight dirhamf par 
annum, or four dirhams per mouth; and 
upon every person in middling cireumstanoea 
twenty-four dirhams per annum, or two 
dirhams jier month ; and upon the labouring 
poor twelve dirhams per annum, or one 
dirham per month. 

(For further information see Raddu 'U 
Mubtdry vol. ii. 7 ; Fatdwd-i-* Alamgiri, ii. 860 : 
Biddiftth, vol. i. 102.) 

TATAMMUM LU. ** In* 

tending or proposing to do a thing." The 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as in the case of wa^u\ The 
permission to nse sand for this porpose, when 
water cannot be obtained, is granted in the 
Qur'an, Surah v. 9 : — 

**If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipe your faces and your 
hands therewith. God does not wish to make 
any hindrance for yon.** 

It is related in the Traditions that Muham- 
mad said ; ** God has made me greater than 
all preceeding prophets, inasmneh as my 
ranks in worship are like the ranks of angels; 
and the whole earth is fit for my people to 
worship on ; and the very dust of the earth 
is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (A/isA^df,book iii, cb. xL) 

Tayammum, or “purification by sand," ia 
allowable under the following circumstanoei : 
(1) When water cannot be procured except at 
a distance of about two miles : (2) in ease of 
sickness when the use of water might be in- 
jurious ; (3) when water cannot be obtained 
without incurring danger from an enemy, a 
beast, or a reptile; and (4) when on the 
occasion of the prayers of a Feast day or at a . 
funeral, the worshipper is late and has no 
time to perform the wazu'. On ordinary daya 
this substitution of tayanimum for wafu' is not 
allowable, [wazu*.] 

TA'ZlAH Lit. “ A codso* 

lation." A representation or model of the 
tomb of Hasan and Husain at Karbala', car- 
ried in procession at the Muharram by the 
Shi'ahs. It is nsnally made of a light 
frame of wood-work, covered with paper, 
painted and ornamented, and illnminated 
within and without. It is sometimes of con- 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner. [MUBiB- 
RAII.] 
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TA‘ZlB 


irk..' 


From 'oir, "to 


cvMim or'TCMiL” n«t diaontionMy oor> 
Mtion whloh » administered for offences, tof 
^idch Itadd, or ** fixed pnnlsjnpentt” has oct 
heto appointed. 

‘Acecti^Unff to the Sonnl law the'followh^ 
alfi thfi leading principles of Ta*zir :-«• 

fa*lSr, in its primittTe sense, means ** pro^ 
hlbitififi,** and also ''instraction” ; in Law it 
signifies an infliction undetermined in its 
degrOe by the. law, on account of the right 
^ther of Qhd, or of the individual ; i^nd the 
ocdasion of it is any offence for 'whic& ^add, 
or "stated punishment,” has not ^eon ap- 
.pointed, whether that offence consist in word 
or deed. 

(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 
the institution of it being established on the 
authority pf the Qur’an, which enjoins men 
to hhf^stise their wives, for the purpose 

eoflrectioll and amendment ; and the same 
'also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more- 
over, recorded that the Prophet chastised a 
p>rson;who had called another perjured ; and 
^ the Gomptnions agree concerning this. 
'Rtasohand analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflicted for 
acts of*au offensive nature, in such a manner 
that itfen may not become habituated to the 
commisi^ion of such acts ; for if they were, 
the^ might by degrees be led into the per- 
petration* of others more atrocious. It is 
also written in the Fatawa-UTimiir Tashi of 
Ifbafh Siruhhsh, that in* fa* 2 ir, or ** chastise- 
Hopnt,*' nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the, discretion 
of the Qa^i, because the design of it is cor- 
rection, and the dispositions of men with 
respect to it are different, some being suf- 
ficiently corrected by reprimands, whilst 
others, more obstinate, require confinement, 
and even blows. ^ 

(2) In the Fatawd-i-Shafii it is said that 
there are four orders or degrees of 'chastise- 
ment : — First, the chastisement proper to the 
most noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of learning), which consists 
merely in admonition, as if the Qazi were to 
say to one of them, “ I understand that you 
have done thus, or thus,” so as to make him 
ashamed. Secondly, the chastisement proper 
to the noble (namely, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of districts), which may be per- 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by yarr, that is, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper to 
the ' middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by jarr (as above), and also by imprison- 
ment ; and Fourthly, the chastisement proper 
to th^ lowest order in the community, which 
may be performed by jarr, or by imprison- 
ment , and also by blows 

(8) It is recorded from Abu Yiis^iif that the 
ruler of a country mey inflict chastisement 
by uipans of property gsthat is, by the exaction 
of a small sum in the manner of a fine, pro- 
portioned to the offence ; but this doctrfhe is 
rejected by ipany of the learned. 


(4) Imftm Tlmflr Tashi says that chastioe* 
where it is incurred purely as the right 
of nay be inflicted by any person what- 
ever; for Abu Ja^far Hind Qftni, being asked 
whether a man. finding another in the aot of 
adultery with his .wife, might slay him, re- 
plied, If the husband know that expostu- 
lation and beating will be sufficient to deter 
the adulterer from a future repetition of his 
offence, he must not slay him ; but if he sees 
reason to suppose that nothing but death 
will prevent a repetition pf the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
slay that man : and if the 4oman were con- 
senting to his act, it is allowed to her huaband 
to slay her also ; ” from which it appears that 
any man is empowered to chastise another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
present. He has demonstrated this fully in 
the Muntaji^: and the reason of it is that the 
chastisement in question is of the class of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and t|io 
Prophet has authorized every person to re- 
move evil with the hand, ax he has said: 
“ Whosoever among ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his own hands ; but if he be 
unable so to do, let him foi*bid it with bis 
tongue.” Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
contrary to punishment, since authority to 
inflict the latter does not appertain to any but 
a magistrate, or a judge. This species of chas- 
tisement is also contrary to the chastisement 
which is incurred on account of the right of 
the individual (such as in cases of slander, 
and so forth), since that depends upon the 
complaint of the injured party, whence 
person can inflict it but the magistrate, even 
under a private arbitration, where the plain- 
tiff and defendant may have referred the 
decision of the matter to any third person. 

(t>) Chastisement, in any instance in which 
it is authorized by the law, is to be inflicted 
where the Imam sees it advisable. 

(6) If a person accuse of whoredom a male 
or female slave, .'in ummu V-wafarf, or an infidel, 
he is to be chastised, because this accusation 
is an offensive accusation, and punishment for 
slander is not incurred by it, as tho condition, 
namely, Ihsan (or marriage in the sense which 
induces punishment for slander), is not at- 
tached to the accused : chastisement, 'there- 
fore, is to be inflicted. And in tho same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him a reprobate, or a 
villain, or an infidel, or a thief), chastisement 
is incurred, because ho injures a Muslim 
and defames him ; and punishment {hadd] 
cannot be considered as duo frgm analogy, 
sinco analogy has no concern i^ith the 
necessity of punishment : chastisement, there- 
fore, is to be inflicted. Where the aggrieved 
paity is a slave, or so forth, the chastisement 
must be inllictcd to the extremis of it : but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, the 
mcnsuie of the chastisement is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate, bo it more or 
less ; and whatever he sees proper lot him 
inflict. 



TOMBS 


tOtiBBATTON 

But they ara not agi*eed as to hovr far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
not of Arabia. Stilli as a matter of fact, 
HindGs professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Muslim oountries. Jews, Ohristians, and 
Majiisis are tolerated upon the payment of 
a capitation tax [jiztah, treaty^ Persons 
paying this tax are called and enjoy 

a certain toleration. {Fatdwa-i-^Alamgiri, 
vol. i. p. 807.) [znncU 

According to the ^anafis, the following 
restrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Islfim, but enjoy protection on 
parent of the tax ^ 

It behoves the Imam to make a distinction 
between Muslims and ^immis, in point both 
of dress and of equipage. It is, therefore, 
not/ allowable for gimmis to ride upon 
horees, or to use armour, or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same garments or head- 
dresses as Muslims, and it is written in the 
Jdmi*u * 9 -Saghir, that Zimmis must be 
directed to wear the kistij openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the hstij is a 
woollen cord or belt which ^immis wear 
round their waists on the outside of their 
garments) ; and also that they must be 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like the panniers 
of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
clothing and so forth, and the direction to 
wear the kistij openly, is that Muslims are 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not saluted first, it being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first PsALUTATiONp, 
and if there were no outward signs to dis- 
tinguish Muslims from Zioimis, these might 
be treated with the same respect, which is 
not allowed. It is to be observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollen rope or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt 

It is requisite that the wives of ^immis 
be kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public roads, and also in the 
baths ; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned have also re- 
marked that it is fit that gimmls be not 
permitted to ride at all, except in oases of 
absolute necessity, and If a ^immi be thus, 
of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight 
wherever he sees any Muslims as8em\)led ; 
and, as mentioned before, if there be a neces- 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must be made 
in the manner of the panniers of an ass. 
^immis of the higher orders must also be 
prohibited fk)m wearing rich garments. 

The construction of church~e8 or syna- 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful, 
this being fq^'biddon in the Traditions; but 
if places of Avorship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians bo destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at* liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for ever, 
and as thflmim has left theso people to the 
-exorcise of their own religion, it is a neces- 
sary inference 'that he has engaged nut tu 
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prevent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their churches and synagogues. If, however, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them in a place different from their former 
situation, the Imam must prevent them, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 

laces which they use as hermitages a:e 

eld in the same light as their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful 

It is otherwise with respect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, which 
they are not prohibited from oonstructing, 
because these are an appurtenance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respect to cities, but not with respect 
to villages or hamlets, because, as the tokens 
of Islam (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appear in cities, Zimmis should not 
be permitted to celebrate the tokens of infi- 
delity there in the face 9 f them ; but as the 
tokens of Islam do not appear in Tillages 
or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues or churches 
there. 

Some allege that Simmis are to be prohi- 
bited from constructing churches or syna- 
gogues, not only in cities but also in villages 
and hamlets, because in the villages various 
tokens, of Islam appear, and what is reoordbd 
from Abu ^anifah (that the prohibition 
against building churches and synagogues is 
confined to cities, and does not extend to 
villages and hamlets) relates solely to the 
villages of al-Kufah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are ^immis, there 
being tew Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islam did not there appear; 
moreorer, in the territory of Arabia Zuzmils 
are prohibited from constructing ohurchea 
or synagogues, either in cities or villages, 
because the Prophet has said : ** Two religions 
cannot be possessed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia.” (See Fatdwd-i-^Alamgiri, Durru 
7- Bfukhtdr^ Hiddgah, in Idco.) [zDua.] 

TOMBS The erectioD of tombs 

and monuments over the graves of Muslima 
is forbidden by the strict laws of Islftm. For 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing Ahadifl (Mishkat^ book t. ch. vi 
pt. l):— 

Jabir says: The Prophet prohibited 

building with mortar on graves.” 

Abu 'l-Haiy&j al-Asadi relates that the 
Khalifab *AU said to him : ** Shall I not give 
you the orders which the Prophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span froni the ground.” 

, Sa*d ibn Abi Waqqas said, when he was 
ill : ** Make me a grave towards Makkah, and 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upoa 
the IVophefs.” 

The Wahhabis coi^equently forbid the 
erection of monuments,/ and when they took 
possession of al-Madhoab, they intended to 
destroy tho handsomo building which coven 
the grave of the Prophet, but wen pnvented 
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to be let blood, and should die, the operator 
is in no respect responsible for his death ; and 
so here also It is contrary, however, to the 
case of a husband inflioting chastisement npon 
his wife, for his act is restricted to safety , as 
it is only allowed to a husband to chastise 
his wife ; and an act which is only allowed 
is restricted to the condition of safety, like 
walking upon the highway. Ash>Shafi*i main- 
tains that, in this case, the fine of blood is 
dne from the public treasury , because, 
although where chastisement or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad- 
renture (as the intention is not the destruc- 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
a fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
emends to the public at large, wherefore the 
atonement is due from then- property, namely, 
from the public treasury The Hanafi doc- 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or- 
dained of Gh)d upon any person, and that 
person dies, it is the same as if he had died 
by the visitation of Ood, without any visible 
cause; wherefore there is no responsibility 
for it. (See the Hidd^ahi the Durru V- 
Mukhtdr ; the Fatdujd-\-^Alamg\ri^ tn loco.) 
[PUmSHlCENT.] 

TAZKITAfl (ie^y). Li7. ^‘Purify, 

ing.” (1) Giving the legal alms, or zakdt 

(2) The purgation of witnesses. (See 
Hanmton's Biddyah^ voL^ ii. p 674.) An 
institution of inquiry into the character of 
witnesses. 

TAZWIJ Lit ‘‘Joining.’* 

A term used for a marriage contract, [mar- 

BIAOB.] 

TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 

[masjidu 'l-haram.] 

TERAH. [azab.] 

THEFT, [labcent.] 

THEOLOGY. Arabic aU^Tlmu 'U 
Ildhi **The Science of 

God." In the Traditions, tho term *//;», 
** knowledge," is specially applied to the 
knowledge of the Qur’an. 

Shaikh *Abdu ’1-Haqq, in his remarks on 
the term *//m, says religious knowledge con- 
eista in an acquaintance with the Qur an and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may be divided 
into— 

(1) */Antt 't^Ta/sir, a knowledge of the 
Qvan and the commentaries thereon. 

(2) *Iimu 'l-Hadin, a knowledge of the 
Traditions. 

(8) '//mif U-Uful, a knowledge of 4he roots, 
or of the four principles of the foundations of 
Muslim law, being expositions of the exegesis 
of tho Qur'an and the 9adJs, and the principles, 
of Ijma* and Qiyas. 

(4) *Ilmu Muslim law, whether 

moral, dvil, oroeremoniaL 

(6) *Ihnu H-*Aqffid, scholastic theology, 
fowiaed on the six articlea of the Muslim 


I creed, the Unity of God, the Angels, the 
Books, the Prophets, the Resnrreotion, and 
Predestination. piLM.] 

THUNDER. Arabic 

In the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 13, 14, it is said : 
** He (God) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain) , and He brings up 
heavy clouds, and the thunder oelebrates His 
praise , and the angels, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there- 
with whom He will , yet they wrangle about 
God 1 But He is strong in might." 

at-TIBBU ’R-ROHANI (s-U\ 
Lit. “ The science (medical) 
of toe heart.’’ A term used by the ^Qfls for 
a knowledge of the heart and of remedies for 
its boa 1th (See Kiidbu 't-Ta'rifdt.) 

TILAWAH Li7. “Reading.’; 

The reading of the Qur'an, [qur'an.] 

at-TIN “ Tbe Pig.” The 

title of the xcvth Surah of the Qur’an, the 
opening words of which are : ** I swear by 
the Jig and by the olive.’’ 

TINATU ’L-KBABAL ( < « , U 
Lit. “The clay of putrid 

matter." The sweat of the people of hell. 
An expression used in the Traditions (AfiaA- 
kdt^ book XV oh vii. pt. 1 ) 

at-TIRMIZI Tbe Jdmi^u 

*t-Tirmist, or the ** Collection of Tirmizi." 
One of the six correct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions collected by Abu 'Isa Muhammad ibn 
'Isa ibo Saurab at-Tirmizi, who was bom at 
Tirmiz on the banks of the Jaihun, a.b 
209 Died a.h. 279. [TRADinoiia.] 

TITHE, [taxation.] 

TOBACCO. Arabic dukhan 

(smoke). In some parts of Syria tabayh (^) 
and tutun ; in India and Central Asia, 

tamdku, corruption of the Persian tambdku 
( yi-JJ). Tobacco was introduced into Tur- 
key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after the beginning of the eeventeeth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and very soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported from 
America into western Europe. Its lawfulness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. Tbe 
Wahhabis have always maintained its un- 
lawfulness, and even other Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfulness, but it has become 
generally used iu Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosques ; but in Af- 
ghanistan and Central Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. The celebrated Mhslim leader, 
the Akhund of Swat, although an opponent 
of the Wahhabis, condemned tho use of 
tobacco on account of its exhilarating effects. 

TOLERATION, RflLIOIOUS. 

^ Muhammadan writers are unanimous in 
asserting that no religious ^toleration was 
extended th tho idolators of Arabia in tho 
time of the Prophet. The only choice given 
them was death or tbe reception of Islam 
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tOtiBBATTON 

But they ara not agi*eed as to hovr far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
not of Arabia. Stilli as a matter of fact, 
HindGs professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Muslim oountries. Jews, Ohristians, and 
Majiisis are tolerated upon the payment of 
a capitation tax [jiztah, treaty^ Persons 
paying this tax are called and enjoy 

a certain toleration. {Fatdwa-i-^Alamgiri, 
vol. i. p. 807.) [znncU 

According to the ^anafis, the following 
restrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Islfim, but enjoy protection on 
parent of the tax ^ 

It behoves the Imam to make a distinction 
between Muslims and ^immis, in point both 
of dress and of equipage. It is, therefore, 
not/ allowable for gimmis to ride upon 
horees, or to use armour, or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same garments or head- 
dresses as Muslims, and it is written in the 
Jdmi*u * 9 -Saghir, that Zimmis must be 
directed to wear the kistij openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the hstij is a 
woollen cord or belt which ^immis wear 
round their waists on the outside of their 
garments) ; and also that they must be 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like the panniers 
of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
clothing and so forth, and the direction to 
wear the kistij openly, is that Muslims are 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not saluted first, it being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first PsALUTATiONp, 
and if there were no outward signs to dis- 
tinguish Muslims from Zioimis, these might 
be treated with the same respect, which is 
not allowed. It is to be observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollen rope or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt 

It is requisite that the wives of ^immis 
be kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public roads, and also in the 
baths ; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned have also re- 
marked that it is fit that gimmls be not 
permitted to ride at all, except in oases of 
absolute necessity, and If a ^immi be thus, 
of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight 
wherever he sees any Muslims as8em\)led ; 
and, as mentioned before, if there be a neces- 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must be made 
in the manner of the panniers of an ass. 
^immis of the higher orders must also be 
prohibited fk)m wearing rich garments. 

The construction of church~e8 or syna- 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful, 
this being fq^'biddon in the Traditions; but 
if places of Avorship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians bo destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at* liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for ever, 
and as thflmim has left theso people to the 
-exorcise of their own religion, it is a neces- 
sary inference 'that he has engaged nut tu 
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prevent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their churches and synagogues. If, however, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them in a place different from their former 
situation, the Imam must prevent them, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 

laces which they use as hermitages a:e 

eld in the same light as their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful 

It is otherwise with respect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, which 
they are not prohibited from oonstructing, 
because these are an appurtenance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respect to cities, but not with respect 
to villages or hamlets, because, as the tokens 
of Islam (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appear in cities, Zimmis should not 
be permitted to celebrate the tokens of infi- 
delity there in the face 9 f them ; but as the 
tokens of Islam do not appear in Tillages 
or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues or churches 
there. 

Some allege that Simmis are to be prohi- 
bited from constructing churches or syna- 
gogues, not only in cities but also in villages 
and hamlets, because in the villages various 
tokens, of Islam appear, and what is reoordbd 
from Abu ^anifah (that the prohibition 
against building churches and synagogues is 
confined to cities, and does not extend to 
villages and hamlets) relates solely to the 
villages of al-Kufah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are ^immis, there 
being tew Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islam did not there appear; 
moreorer, in the territory of Arabia Zuzmils 
are prohibited from constructing ohurchea 
or synagogues, either in cities or villages, 
because the Prophet has said : ** Two religions 
cannot be possessed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia.” (See Fatdwd-i-^Alamgiri, Durru 
7- Bfukhtdr^ Hiddgah, in Idco.) [zDua.] 

TOMBS The erectioD of tombs 

and monuments over the graves of Muslima 
is forbidden by the strict laws of Islftm. For 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing Ahadifl (Mishkat^ book t. ch. vi 
pt. l):— 

Jabir says: The Prophet prohibited 

building with mortar on graves.” 

Abu 'l-Haiy&j al-Asadi relates that the 
Khalifab *AU said to him : ** Shall I not give 
you the orders which the Prophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span froni the ground.” 

, Sa*d ibn Abi Waqqas said, when he was 
ill : ** Make me a grave towards Makkah, and 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upoa 
the IVophefs.” 

The Wahhabis coi^equently forbid the 
erection of monuments,/ and when they took 
possession of al-Madhoab, they intended to 
destroy tho handsomo building which coven 
the grave of the Prophet, but wen pnvented 
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bj aoold«nt (See Borton'e Pilgrimayet vol i. 
p. 854 .) [WAOBABI.] 

Bat noiwHhsteiidiiig the general consenBiiB 
of orthodt z opinion, &at the erection of end 
hnildinge is nnlawM, domed tombs of snb 
ataatial Bt.nctnre, Bimilar to the illnstration 
giren on thie page, are common to all Mn 
]|)Miimadan oonntneB, and masonry tombs arr 
always exited over the graves of persons oi 

have a head-stone, in which therf 
are recesses for small oil lamps, which are 
lighted every Thursday evening. Persons of 
distinction are generally honoured with tombs 
eonstmoted with domes. The specimens given 
in the illustrations are common to all parts of 
ihe Muslim world. 



The most common form of structure is not 
^ssimilar to that which is erocted in Christian 
cemeteries, but it is^usual to put a head-stone 
io the grave of a male on which is a iigute 
representing the turban ns a sign of authority. 
Sometimes there is a cavity in the top of the 
grarve-stone filled with mould, in which 
flowers are planted. 



Writing of the grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr. Wellsted says ; “ I know of nothing which 
displays the Moslem character to more ad- 
vantage than the care they bestow on their 
burial-grounds. On Friday, the Moslem Sun- 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
touching and animated scene. The site 
selected for the remains of those most che- 
rished in life n generally picturesquely 
situated, in some lower spot, beneath the lofty 
cypress or quivering poplar. Here a head- 
stone of marble, covered with inscriptions, 
and of male, surmounted with a turban, 
ming)es with costlier buildings, of an oblong 
fdrm, xpry tastefully and elaborately inscribed 
with sentences from the Koran. The greatest 
care is observed in preserving these sepul- 
chrabmonuments A. small aperture is left 
in some portiqnSf which is filled with earth, 
and in them the females plant myrtle and 
^ther flowers, and Hot infrequently water 
them with their tears. On tM day I have 
named, they may be* perceived in ^oups, 
hastening to pexiorm the sad but pleasing 
office of mourning for the departed.' nf^aveU 
Jg4k^ O’fy Cahphs, TOJ. i. p. 848.) 
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Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights^ vol i. p. 483) 
says the tomb ** is a hollow, oblong vault, one 
side of which faces Mekkeh, generally large 
enough to contain four or more bodies, and 
having an oblong monument of stone or brick 
constructed over it with a stela at the head 
and foot. Dpon the former of these two 
stelao (which is often inscribed with a text 
from the J{jLur-dn, and the name of the de- 
ceased, with the date of his death), a turban, 
or other head-dress, is sometimes carved, shew- 
ing the rank or class of the person or persons 
buried beneath , and in many cases, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or by columns, &c., 
is constructed over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inclined 
by means of a few crude bricks, so that the 
face is turned towards Mekkeh ; and a person 
18 generally employed to dictate to the de- 
ceased the answers which he should give 
when he is examined by the two angels 
Munkir and Nekeer.'^ [talqin.] 



IliSr^^omns of the imperial family of 
TuriiAvjaM^ amongst the most interesting 
sights oFThe city of Constantinople. They 
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aro principally erected in the outer courts of ' 
mosques and behind the ndhrdh. One of tho 
finest of these mausoleums is that of Sult&n 
Sulaiman I., who died a.d. 1566. It is an 
octagonal building of divers coloured marbles, 
with cupola and fluted roof; four pillars 
support the dome, which is elaborately 
painted in red and delicate arabesque. It 
contains the remains of three Sultans, Sulai- 
man I., Sulaiman II., and A.hmad IL, besides 
some female members of the family. The 
biers ,are decorated with rich embroideries 
and costly shawls, and with turbans and 
aigrettes ; and that of Sulaiman I. is sur- 
rounded by a I'ailing inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

The mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir 
at Sbahdarrah, near Lahore, is one of the 
finest Muhammadan tombs in the world, ft 
is situated in a garden 1,600 feet square. 
There is, first, a fine corridor 283 feet long, 
from which to the central dome is 108 feet 
The passage to the tomb is paved with beau- 
tifully streaked marble from Jaipur and 
other places. The sarcophagus stands on a 
white marble platform, 13 feet 6 inches long, 
from north to south, and 8 feet 9 inches 
broad. The sarcophagus itsq^f Is of white 
marble, and is 7 feet long. On the east and 
west sides of it are the ninety-nine names of 
God. [ooD, NAMES of] most beautifully 
carved, and on the south side is inscribed . 
**The glorious tomb of His High Majesty, 
the Asylum of Protectors, Nuru *d-din Mu- 
hamipad, the Emperor Jihangir, ah. L037 
(a.d. 1627). On the nprth end of the tomb is 
in Arabic, ** Allah the Living God. There 
is no deity but God over the invisible world 
and all things. He is the Merciful and the 
Compassionate.” - On the top is a short pas- 
sage from the Qur'an, written in beautiful 
Tughra. The central dome of the building 
is 27 feet square, and on the four sides there 
are fine screens of trellis work. Just inside 
the entrance, and to the right of it, is a stair- 
case with twenty-five steps, which leads up 
to a magnificent tesselated pavement, at each 
comer of which is a minaret 95 feet high 
from the platform. This platform is 211 feet 
6 inclms square, and is truly beautiful A 
marble wall ran round the pavpment,' but it 
was taken away by the Sikhs, and it has been 
replaced by e poor substitute of masonry. 
The minarets are four storeys high, and are ' 
built of magnifloent blocks of stone 8 feet 
by 61 feet, and innhem are steps leading to 
the top of t^e buildingffrom wnioh there is 
a fine view ol Lahore. 

The tomb of Abmad Shah Abdall at Kan- 
dahar, is im octagonal stmeture, overlaid 
with colouied porcelain bricks, and is sur- 
mounted with a gilded dome, surrounded by 
small minarets. The pavement inside is 
•covered witba okrpet, and the- sareophagns 
of the Afghani king ie covered with a shawl 
The tomb itself is made of Kandahar stone, 
inlaid with wreaths of flowers in coloured 
marble. The interior walls ^re prettily 
painted and the windows are of 'fine trellis 
work in stone. 
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The sepulchro ^of the Taimor, who died 
AD. 1405, is at Samarkand in Bukhdrah, and 
is described by M. Vambery as a neat little 
chapel crowned with a splendid dome, and 
enouroled by a wall in which there is an 
arched gate. On both sides are two small 
domes, minature representations of the large 
one in the centre. Tho court-yard between 
the wall and the chapel is filled with trees ; 
the ^rden being much neglected. Upon 
entering the dome, there is a vestibule which 
leads to the chapel itself This is octagonal, 
and about ten short paces in diameter. In 
the middle, under the dome, that is to say, 
in the place of honour, there are two tombe, 
placed lengthways, with the head in the 
direction of Makkah. One of these tombs is 
covered with a very fine stone of a dark 
green colour, two and a half spans broad and 
ten long, and about the thickness oi eis 
fingers It is laid flat in two pieces o«vr tlia 
grave of Taimur. The other grave is 
covered with a black stone It is tbs tomb 
of Mir Syiid Bakar, the teacher and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose grave the 
great Ameer gratefully desired to be buried. 
Round about lie other tombstones great and 
small The inscriptions are simple, and are 
in Arabic and Persian. 

It has often been the case tnai Jiinham- 
madan kings have erected their mausoleums 
during their lifetime, although such acts are 
strictly contrary to the teachings of their 
Prophet. A remarkable instance of this is to 
bo seen at Bijapur in India, where the un- 
finished tomb of *Ali *AdI Shah (a.d. 1557) is 
still to be seen, having never been completed 
after his bnrial. His successor, Ibrahim (ad, 
1579), warned by the fate of his predecessor’s 
tomb, commenced his own on so small a'plau 
— 116 feet square — that, as he was blessed 
with a long and prosperous reign, it was only 
by ornament that he could reader the place 
worthy of himself. This be accomplished by 
covering every part with the most exquisite 
and elaborate carvings The ornamental car- 
vings on this tomb are so numerous, that it is 
said the whole Qur'an is engraven on its 
walls. The principal apartment in the tomb 
is a square of forty feet, covered by a stone 
roof perfectly flat in the centre, and supported 
by a cove projecting ten feet from the wall 
on every side. Mr. Fergusson says : ** How 
the roof is supported is a mystery, which con 
onlv be.anderstood by those who are familiar 
with the use the Indians make of masses of 
concrete, which, with good mortar, seems 
capable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe.’* (Architecture, vol. iii. p. 562.) 

' The tomb of Mal^ud, Ibrahim’s sucoesaor 
(ad. 1626), was aUo built in his lifetime, and 
remarkable for its simple grandenr ^d con- 
stmetive boldness. It is internally 135 feet 
each way, and iis area is consequently 16,225 
square feet, while the Pantheoh at Rome has 
only an area of 16,833 feet. 

The tomb of Imim ash-Shafi*!, the foonddk 
of one of the four orthodox sects of thq^Sun* 

I nis, and who died ah. 204, is still to be seen 
I near the city of Oairo. It is sormoonted b 
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a lurga dome, with a woatheroook in the 
form of a boat. It is said to have been 
erected by Ydsnf Sal&ku *d-I)in (Saladin). 
The interior is cased to a height of eight feet 
with marble, aboTO which the whole build- 
ing is odoived in recent and nnartistic style. 
The windows contain colonred glass. There 
are three niches, wHh a fourth in the form 
of a |fNt^d&, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The oorering of the tomb of the cele- 
brated Muslim doctor is of simple brocade, 
embdpidered with gold. It is enclosed with 
a wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, ^he comers being clasped with silver 
fittit]|^. At the head of the tomb is a large 
tui^an, partly covered with a Oashmere 
jbhawl. Near the head of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with sou^tored inscrijjStions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof are suspended 
a few porcelain lamps ; and lamps of glass, 
as well as ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of the tomb and from light 
wooden beams. The walU and tomb-enclo- 
sure are adorned with scrolls. Close to the 
building are four other tombs of the Im3m*s 
family. 

The tomb of Zubaidah, the beloTed wife 
of the celebrated Khalifah H^unu V* Rashid, 
the hero of the tales of The Thousand and 
One Nights^ is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within anestensiye cemetery 
outside the city of Baghdad. It is a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty feet in diameter, 
and. surmounted by a spire. In the upper part 
Qf,.^he building are two ranges of windows, 


the upper cl which presents the flattened and 
the lower the pointed arch. The spire is a 
mere sharpened .cone, ornamented without 
with convex divisions corresponding to con- 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, coated 
with lime. A modern Pacha and his wife 
have now the honour of reposing beside 
the remains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription over the porch testifies that 
their remains were deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar* 
chitecture is found at Sultaniah in Persia It 
is the sepuchre of one Muhammad Ekuda- 
bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
Khudabandiah. of the ^ufi dynasty, A o. 
1677-85 ; but Fergusson says its style shows 
that the monument must be two or three 
hgi^pdr^ years older than that king Ker 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu- 
hammad Khudabandia. who was the suc- 
cessor of Qhazan ^an, the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much zeal for his Shi*ite faith as 
his predecessor had been for th^ Sunnite, his 
intention was to lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of * All and hie son al-Husain. This in- 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and consequently; the bones of the founder re- 
pose alone in this splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but in a side chamber. The 
genera] plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a small chapel opposite the entrance, in 
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whieb the body lies. Internally, the dome fe 
81 feet in diameter by 160 feet in height, the 
octagon being worked (Mr. Fergusson says) 
into a circle by as elegant a series of brackets 
as, perhaps, 'ever wore employed for this pur- 
pose The form of the dom» is singularly 
graceful and elegant, and superior to any- 
thing of the kind in Persia. The whole is 
covered with glazed tiles, rivalling in richness 
those of the celebrated mosque at Tabriz; 
and with its general beauty of outline, it 
a^ords one of the finest specimens of this 
style of architecture found in any country. 

The grave of the Persian poet l^afiz, at 
Shiraz in Persia, is a single block of beau- 
tiful marble from Yezd, of which about eigh- 
teen inches appear above the ground. It is 
a fine slab, is perfectly flat, and is nine feet 
long by two feet nine inches in width. Raised 
.in low relief, in the centre of the top of the 
slab, IS one of the poet’s odes in the beau- 
tiful letters of the Persian alphabet, and 
round the edges in a band about five inches 
deep, is another ode The tomb, which is 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a square enclosure or garden, and 
the ground around is thickly beset with 
tombs, mostly flat like that of the poet. 

The finest specimen of monumental archi- 
tecture is the celebrated Taj at Agra, erected 
over the gravo of Urjummad Banu Begum, 
called Mumtaz^x-M ahull t or the Exalted 
One of the Palace.” the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shab Jahan, who died about 
jk.D. 1629. The designs and estimates for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by a Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo ; 
but the architect died at Lahore before its 
completion, and the work is supposed to have 
been handed over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene says that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Forgusson 
gives the following particulars of this re- 
markable building : — 

The enclosure, including garden and outer 
court, is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1,000 feet. The outer court, surrounded 
by arcades and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occup 3 ring in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 
feet deep. The principal gateway leads from 
this court to the garden, where the tomb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an exact square of 313 feet each 
way. At the four corners stand four columns 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a littlo pavilion. The mausoleum itself 
occupies a space of 186 feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four comers ^s cut off opposite each of the 
towers. The ceptral dome is 60 feet in 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat- 
form in front oi the juwab^ or false mosque, 
is a tracing’ of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the -central dome to the 
height of SO feet. The interior is lighted 
from marble-trellised-soreen lights above 
and below."— i'krauason’s Histarff of Archi- 
feefure, toI. ii. p. 698.) [zitarah.] 
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TRADITION. It 18 the belief of 

all Mul^ammaduna, whether Sunni, ShPah, or 
Wahhabi, that in addition to the revelation 
contained in the Qur'an, the Prophet received 
the Wnhv yh/air Matlu (Jit ** an unread re- 
velation”;, whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative declarations on religious ques- 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or dootrinaL 
Mul^ammad traditions are therefore snpposed 
to be the uninspired record of inspired say- 
ings, and consequently occupy a totally dif- 
ferent position to what we understand by tra- 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arable 
words used for these traditions are Hadi^ 
(vA-q Jo.), pi. Ahadltit “ a saying ” : and Sitmiah 
(Lu*), pi. Sunan *^a custom.” The word 
Hadis, in its singular form, is now generally 
used by both Muhammadan and Christian 
writers for the collections of traditions. 
They are records of wha£ Muhammad did 
(Sunnatu what Muhammad enjoined 

(Sunnafu *t‘qaul\ and that which was done in 
the presence of Muhammad and which he did 
not forbid (Sunnatu 'i-taqrir). They also in- 
clude the authoritative sayings and doings 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following quotations from the Tradi- 
tions as to the sayings of Muhammad on the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position which he intended to assign to It. 

**That which the Prophet of God hath 
made unlawful is like that which God him- 
self hath made so.” 

I am no more than a man, but when 1 en- 
join anything respecting religion receive it| 
and when I order anything about the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man.” 

** Verily the best word is the word of Gh>d| 
and the best rule of life is that delivered by 
Muhammad.” 

** 1 have left you two things, and you will 
not stray as long as you hold them fast. 
The one is the book of God, and the other 
the law (auhnoA) of His Prophet.” 

** My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, but the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings.” 

(( Some of my injunotions abrogate others.” 
(^Mizhkdt^ book i. ch. vi.) 

Muhammad gave very special injunotions 
respecting the faithful transmission of his 
sayings, for, according to at-Tirmi^i, Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that Mohammad said : “ Con- 
vey to other persons none of my words, mr- 
cept those ye know of a snrety. Verily he 
who represents my words wrongly shall find 
a place for himself in the fire.” 

But notwithstanding the severe' warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Mualim scholars that very many spnrious tra- 
ditions have been handed down. Abfl Da’ud 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this carqful selection, he states, that he 
has given “ those whiolfseem to b6.aathdntio 
and those whioh are nearly so.” (Fidb tim 
igiamkin,ToLi.p. 690.) 

Out of forty thoufaud persons who ha^* 
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been instramental In handing down tradi- 
tions, al Bukhari only acknowledgos two 
thousand as roliable authorities. 

^ Ih oonsequoDco- of the unreliable character 
of fjlie Traditions, the following canons haYO 
beeh framed for the recoption or rojection 
(vid<s Nukhhatu *l~Faqr, by Shaikh Shihabu 
'd-DIn Ahmad, od. by Captain N. Lees) : — 

I. With referonce to the character of those 
who have handed down the tradition 

(1) Hadiau *s-Subih, a t/rnuine tradition, is 
one which has been handed down by truly 
pious persons who have been distinguished 
for their integrity. 

(2) Hadifiu 'I- Hasan, a mediocre tradition, is 
one the narrators of which do not approach 
in moral excellence to those of the $ahih 

class. 

(i) Hadiiiu *z-Za^l/, a weak tradition, is one 
udiose narrators are of questionable autho- 
rity. 

The disputed claims of narrators to these 
three Classes have proved a fruitful source of 
leArned discussion, and very numerous are 
the tvOrks written upon the subject. 

2l« With reference to the original relators 
of the Hadis 

(1) HadUiu H-Marju*, an exalted tradition is 
a flaying, or an act, related or performed by 
thb Prophet himself and handed down in a 
tradition. 

(2) Hadluu H-Mauquf, a resfriefee/ tradition, 

is a saying or an a 9 t related or performed 
by one of the or Companions of the 

JE^ophet. 

(8) Hadieu H^Maqtu*^ an intersected tradi- 
tion, is a saying or an act related or per- 
formed by one of the 2'dhi*un, or those who 
conversed with the Companions of tho Pro- 
phet. 

III. With reference to the links in tho 
chain of the narrators of the tradition, a 
Qadis is either Mnttasil, connected, or Muu~ 

disconnected. Tf the chain of narrators 
Is complete from the time of tho first utter- 
ance of the saying or performance of the act 
recorded to the time that it was written down 
by the collector of traditions, it is Aluttasil ; 
biit if the chain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Munqati*. 

IV. With reference to the manner in which 
the tradition has been narrated, and trans- 
mitted down frpm the first : — 

(1) Hadiau l-Alutawdtir, an undoubted tra- 
dition, is one which is handed down by very 
many distinct chains of narrators, and which 
has been always accepted as authentic and 
genuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. The learned doctors say there are 
only five such traditions ; but the exact num- 
ber is disputed. 

(2) HatUgu U-Alashhur, a well-known tradi- 
tion. is one which has been handed down by at 
least three distinct lines of narrators. It is 
called also Mustafxz, diffused. It is also 
used for a tradition which was at first re- 
corded by one pors^, or a few individuals, 
and afterwards became a popular tradition. 

(3) Hadim H-^Aziz, a rare tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of narratora. 
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(4) Hadtuu U-Qharxhf a poor tradition, (s ond 
rdlatoci by only one lino of norrators. 

(6) Khaharu 7- Wabid, a single saying, is, a 

term also used for a tradition related by ona 
person and handed down by one line of 
narrators. It is a disputed point whether 
a Khahar Wdbid can form tho basis of 
Muslim doctrine. i 

(G) Ilad'mx H-Ahirsal (f/f. “a tradition lot 
loose”), is !i tradition which any collector of 
traditions, such as al-Bukhuri and others, 
records with tho assertion, ^*ihe Apostle of 
God said*' 

(7) Riu nyah, is a Hadis which commencofl 
with tho words “ it is related,** without thd 
authority being givon. 

(8) HiidUu an tradition, 

is one tho unti nth of which is boyond dispute. 

Tho following is a specimen of a hndis, air- 
given in the collection of :il-Tirmi/i, whicli 
will oxomplify tho way in which a tradition 
is rccoulcd : — 

Ahu Kuinib said to us (Jinddasa-no) that 
Ibrahim ihn Yiisiif ibn Abi Ishaq said to us 
(haddafa-nd), from (‘nw) his father, from (‘«n) 
Abu Isliuq, from (‘tin) Tuluta ibn Musurif, 
that ho said, I havo heard (xrnut'fu), from 
*Ab(lu 'r-Rahman ibn Ausajah, that ho said 
i^yaqulu), I havo hoard (sawt^fu) from Bara 
ibn *Azib that ho said (yaqulu) I have heard 
(5ami*fu) that tho Prophet said. Whoever 
shall give in charity a milch cow, or silver, 
or a leathern bottle of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slavo.*' 

Tho Honourable Syod Ahmod Khan Baha- 
dur, an educated Muhammadan gon» 

tlemnn, in an Essay on Alohammedan Tradi^ 
tions, gives tho following information 

2*he Style of Composition employed in the 
imparting of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of expressing how u tra- 
dition had been communicated from ono per- 
son to another, certain introductory verbal 
forms wero selected by duly qualified per- 
sons, and it was incumbent upon every ono 
about to narrate a tradition, to commonco by 
that particular form appropriated to the said 
tradition, and this was done with the view of 
securing for each tradition tho quantum of 
credit to w'hich it might be justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forms aro as 
follow : (1) " Ho said to me ” ; (2) t 

J>% “I hoard him saying (3) id JVS “ Ho 
told mo”; (4) U3 " Ho related to me’'| 
(5) “ Ho informed me ” ; (G) \i\^\ ** Ho 

informed mo " ; (7) ^ “ From.” 

The first four introductory forms wore to 
bo used only in tho case of a0 original nar- 
rator communicating the very words of tho 
tradition to tho next one below him. Tho 
fifth and sixth introductory verbal foims 
were used whon a narrator inquired of tho 
nan-ator immediately above him whether 
such or such a fact, or cirdnmstanco, was or 
was not correct. Tho last form is not suf- 
ficiently explicit, and tho consequence is that 
it caxmot bo decided to which of iho two per- 
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sons the tradition related belongs, ao that 
unless other facts be brought to bear upon it, 
it cannot bo satisfactorily proved whether 
there be any other persona, one, or more 
than one, intermediary between the two nar- 
rators. As to any external facts that might 

{ )rovo what was required to be known, the 
earned are divided in their opinions. 

First: If it bo known of a certainty that 
the narrator is not notorious for fraudu- 
lently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the chain of narration, and 
who also lived at such a time and in such a 
locality that it was possible, although not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might bo taken for granted that there were 
no other narrators intormodiary between these 
two. 

Secondly: Other learned authorities add 
that it must bo proved that they visited each 
other, at least once in their life-time. 

Thirdly : Others assert that it must be 
proved that they icmaincd togolher for such 
a time ns would bo suiBcient to enable them 
to learn the tradition, one from the other. 

Fouithly: Some hold that it must be proved 
that one of them really learned the tradition 
from the other. 

Degree of Authenticity of the Narrators as 
judged by their Acquiiemcnts. 

The associates of the Prophet, and those 
persons who lived immediately after them, 
nt^od to i elate, ^^ith the exception of the 
QuiTiiijlhe .sense of the Prophet's words m 
their own hinguago, unless tliey had to use 
some phrases containing prnvers, or when 
they had to point out to others the very 
words of the Proplict. It is natural to sup- 
pose th.st decply-Ieained persons would them- 
tehes understand and deliver, to others, the 
sense of the sayings better than persons of 
inferior parts, and therefore narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

First : Persons highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legal aequircmcnts, as well as 
for their retentive memory. Such persons 
are distinguished by the title of 

A'lmmatn 7- that is “ Loaders 
in Hadis ” 

Second : Persons who, ns to their knowledge, 
take rank after the first, and who but very 
rarely committed any mistake. 

Third : Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, without 
carrying them to extremes by proiudicc. but 
respecting whoso integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt. 

Fourth : Po^ons respecting whom nothing 
is known. ^ 

Fifth : Persons who have made alterations 
in tho pure religion of the Prophet, and, 
actuated by pi^judico, have carried them to 
extremes. • 

Sixth : Persons who are pertinaciously 
Rceptical, and have not a retentive memory. 

Seventh : Persons who are notorious for 
Inventing spurious traditions. Lelriied di- 
vines ore of, opinion that tho traditions related 
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by persons of the first three olassos should 
be accepted as true, according to their re- 
spective merits, and also that traditions re- 
lated by persons coming under the fhree last 
classes should be, at once, entirely rejected ; 
and that tho traditions related by persons of 
tho fourth class, should be passed over un- 
noticed so’ long as the narrator remained 
unknown. 

Causes of Difference among Traditions. 

We should not be justified in concluding 
that, whenever a difference is mot with in 
traditiq^is, these latter are nothing more 
than so many mere inventions and fabrics 
tions of tho narrators, since, besides the 
fahiicntion of hadis, there are also othdr 
natural causes which might occasion such 
difiercnces ; and w-c shall now consider those 
natural causes which produce such variety 
among hadis. 

(1) A misunderstanding of the real sense 
of the saying of the Prophet. 

(2) DilTercnco of the opinions of two nar^ 
rators in undcr.slaiiding tho true sense of the 
Prophet's saving. 

(3) Inability to enunciate dearly the sense 
of tho Prophet’s saying. 

(4) Failure of memory on the part of the 
narrator — in consequence of w'hich be either 
loft out some portion or portions of the Pro- 
phet’s .saying, or mixed up together the 
meanings of two different hadis. 

(5) Explanation of any portion of the 
hadis given by the nan ator, with the inten- 
tion of its being easily understood by the 
party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken 
i>y the latter for an actual portion of the 
hadis itself 

(G) Quotations of certain of the Prophet’s 
words by tho narrator, for the purpose of 
suppoi-ting his own iiai ration, while the 
he.ireiB of tho narration erioneously took the 
whole of it as being tho Prophet’s own 
words. 

(7) Traditions borrowed from the Jews 
erroneously taken to be tho words of the 
Prophet, and the difference e.xisting between 
such Jewish traditions was thus transferred 
to those of tho Muhammadans. The stories 
of ancient persons and early prophets, with 
which our histories and commentaries are 
filled, are all derived from these soui'ces. 

(8) The difference which is naturally 
caused in tho continual transmission of a 
tradition by oral communication, as it has 
been in the case of traditions having mira- 
cles for their subject-matter. 

(9) The various states and circumstancea 
in which the different naiTators saw the 
Prophet. 

Apocryphal Hadis. 

There exists no doubt respecting the eir* 
cumstanco of certain persons having fabri- 
cated some hadis in the Prophet’s name. 
Those who perpetrated sp impudent a for- 
gery were men of the following deaorip- 
tions : — 

(1) Persons desirous of introducing some 
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praiseworthy custom among the public, forged 
hadlq in order to secure success. Such 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadis which treat of the advantages and 
benefits which reading the Qur'an and pray- 
ing prooure to any one, both in this worM 
and the next ; which show how reciting pas- 
eages from the Qur'an cures every disease, 
etc. : the real object of such frauds being to 
lead the public into the habit of reading the 
Qur'an and of praying. According to our 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) Preachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around theih, and of 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradi- 
tions, such traditions being only those which 
describe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and condition 
of the soul after death, etc., in order to 
awaken the fear'of God's wrath and the hope 
of salvation. 

(3) Those persons who made alterations in 
the religion of the Prophet, and who, urged 
by their prejudices, carried the same to ex- 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of success- 
fully confronting their controversial anta- 
gonists, forged such traditions in order to 
favour their, own interested views. 

(4) Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circulated spurious hadts. Learned men 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such fabricated^traditions, 
and have written many works upon the sub- 
ject, laying down rules for ascertaining false 
traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine ones. 

The modes of procedure were as follows : 
Such persons examined the very words em- 
ployed in such traditions, as well as their 
style of composition ; they compared the con- 
tents of each hadis with the commands and 
injunctions contained in the Qur’an, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Qur'an, and 
with those hadis which have been proved to 
be genuine ; they investigated the nature of 
the import of such traditions, as to whether 
it was unreasonable, improbable, or impos- 
sible. 

It will, therefore, be evident that the hadis 
considered as genuine by Muhammadans, 
must indispensably possess the following 
characters : The narrator must have plainly 
and distinctly mentioned that such and such 
a thing was either said or done by the Pro- 
phH ; the chain of narrators from the last 
link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken ; 
the subject related must have come under 
the actual ken of its first narrators ; every 
one of the narrators, from the last up to the 
Prophet, must have been persons conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, and honesty; every 
narrator must have received more than one 
hadis from the narrator immediately pre- 
ceding him ; every one of the narrators must 
be conspicuous fo{ his learning, so that he 
might be safely presumed to be competent 
both to understand correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to others, the sense of the tradition ; 
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the import of the tradition must not be con- 
trary to the injunctions contained in the 
Qur'&n, or to the religious doctrines deduced 
from that Book, or to the tiaditions proved 
to be correct ; and the nature of the import 
of the tradition mu'^ not be such as persons 
might hesitate 'in accepting. 

Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
made the basis of any religious doctrine; but 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
bo raised against it, which is, that this tradi- 
tion is the statemont of one person only, and 
therefore, cannot, prcJperly, be believed in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formed of the hadis proved 
as genuine. These three grades are the fol- 
lowing ' Mutaivdtir, ATosAAi/?', and 

Jto.1 l[^abar-i-Ahad. 

Mutawdtir is an appellation given to those 
hadis only that have always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, ever afterwards recog- 
nised and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and every learned individual, as 
authentic and genuine, and to which no one 
has raised any objection All learned Mu- 
hammadan divines of every peiiod have 
declared that the Qur'an only is the Hadis 
Mutawatir; but some doctors have declared 
certam other hadis also to bo Mutawatir, the 
number, however, of such hadis not exceed- 
ing five. Such are the traditions that are 
implicitly believed and ought to be religiously 
observed. 

Mashhu) IS a title given to those traditions 
that, in every age, have been believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded in 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
having been generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nucleus of some of the Muslim doc- 
trines. 

KJkabar-i-Ahad (or hadis i elated by one 
person), is an appellation given to traditions 
that do not possess any of the qualities be- 
longing to the traditions of the first two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they can form the basis of 
any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the tasjc of collect- 
ing traditions had neither time nor opportu- 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and some of them col- 
lected together whatsoever came under their 
notice, while others collected only those 
whose narrators were acknowledge^ • to b^ 
trustworthy and honest persons, leaving en- 
tirely upon their readers the task of investi- 
gating and examining all the above mentioned 
particulars, as well as of deciding their com- 
parative merits, their genuifieness, and the 
quantum of credit due to them. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
who first attempted to collec/ the traditions, 
and to compile them in a' book. Some say 
*Abda '1-Malik ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
died A.u 160, whilst others assert that the 
collection, wlilch is still extant, by the Im&m 
Malik, wno died a.h. 179, was the first collec- 
tion. The work by Im&m Malikjs still held 
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In rerj great esteem, and althongh not gene- 
rally 'included among the standard six, it is 
beliered by many to be the source from 
whence a great portion of their matei-ials are 
•derived. 

^e following are the $iAdAu *s-Sittah, or 
"six correct*' books, receive.d by Sunni 
Muslims : — 

(1) Muhammad Inna*il aUBuJMnt a.h. 
256. 


Muslim ibnii’l-HaJj&j, a.h. 261. 

Abu ^Isa Muhammad, af-TVnni'st, A.H. 

'4) Abu Da*ud as-Sajlstinl, A.n. 275. 

[5) Abu *Abdi ’r-Rahm^ an-Nasai, A.H. 



(6) Ab^ <Abdi ll&h Muhammad 76fiAfd;aA, 
A.H. 273. 

According' to the It^a/u ^n-'NuhoM^ there 
are as many as 1,465 coUections of traditions 
in existence, althongh the six already re- 
corded son the more generally used amongst 
the Sunnis. 

It is often stated by European writers that, 
the Shl*ahs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct. The Sunnis arrogate to them- 
selves the title of Traditionists ; but the 
Shi'ahs, although they do not accept the col- 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 
receive collections of Ahddls, upon which 
Ibeir system of law, both civil and religious, 
is founded. 

(1) The Kofi, by Abu Ja*far Muhammad 
ibn Ya^qub, a.H. 329. 

(2) The Man^d-yctstakizirahu 'i-Faqxh^ by 
Shaikh *Ali, a.h. 381. 

(3) Tho T(xhz\b, by Shaikh Abu Ja*far 
Muhammad ibn ^Ali ibn Husain, a.b. 466. 

(4^ The Istibsar, by the same author. 

(5) The Nahju H-Baldghah^ by Saiyid ar^ 
Razi, A.H. 406. 

There are many stories which illustrate 
the importance tho Companions of the Pro- 
phet attached to Sunnah. The Khalifah 
*Umar looked towards the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, **By God, I know that 
thou art only a stone, and canst grant no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that the Prophet kissed thee, I would 
not have done so, but on ac^unt of that I do 
It.'* Abdu ’llah ibn 'tJmar was seen riding 
his camel round and round a certain place. 
In answer to an inquiry as to his reason for so 
doing, he said : *' I know not, only I have seen 
tho Prophet do so here.” Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
is said to have been appointed on account 
■ot the care with which he observed the Sun- 
nah. One day when sitting in an assembly, he 
alone of all present observed some formal 
custom aut)i|pri8ed by the practice of the 
Prophet Gabriel at once appeared and in- 
formed him that, now, and on account of his 
act,, he was appointed an Imam And on 
another occasfbn it is said this great tradi- 
tionist would' not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate 
them, he could not learn whether ho ate 
them with or without the rind, orgwhether he 
broke, bit or cut them and he forbade a 
'Woman, who questioned him us to the pro- 


priety of the act, to spin by the light of 
torches passing in the streets by night, be- 
cause the Prophet had not mentioned that it 
was lawful to do so. 

The modern Wahhabis being, for the most 
part, followers of Ibn Hanbal, attach great 
importance to the teachmg of the Traditions, 
and have therefore caused a revival of this 
branch of Mnslim literature, [wabhabi.] 

We are indebted to Sir William Muir’s 
Introduction to the Life of Mahomet , for the 
following : — 

« Mahometan tradition consists of the say- 
ings of the friends and followers of the Pro- 
phet, handed down by a real or supposed 
chain of narrators to the period when they 
wer(^ Collected, recorded, and classified. The 
process of transmission was for the most part 
oral It may be sketched as follows. 

** After the death of Mahomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 
pursuit of pleasure, and the formal round of 
religions observances, filled up the interstices 
of active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
tho higher faculties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irksome marches, and the lazy 
intervals from one campaign to another, fell 
listlessly upon a simple and semi-barbarous 
race. These intervals were occupied, and 
that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up 
the past in familiar conversation or more for- 
mal discourse. On what topic, theuQ, would 
the early Moslems more enthusiastically des- 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had called them into ex- 
istence as a conquering nation, and had 
placed in their bands * the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise ' ? 

" Thus the converse of Mahomet's followers 
would be much about him. The majesty of 
his character gained gi'eatness by contempla- 
tion ; and, as time removed him farther and 
farther from them, the lineaments ot the mys- 
terious mortal who was wont to hold famiUar 
intercourse with the meBsengers of heaveu, 
rose in dimmer, but in more gigantic propor- 
tions The mind was unconsciously led on to 
think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by snpematui'al 
agency. Here was the material out of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly. ' Whenever there 
was at hand no standard of fact whereby 
these recitals may be tested, the memory was 
aided by tho unchecked efforts of the imagi- 
nation ; and as days rolled on, the latter 
element gained complete ascendancy 

** Such 18 the result which the lapse of rime 
would naturally have upon the mmds and 
the narratives of the As~hdb or * OolfPAMIo^e ' 
of Mahomet, more especially of thnse 
were young when he died. And then auotbAr 
race sprang up who had never ^een the Pro- 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious reverence, and who iia- 
tened to their stones of him as to the tidings 
of a messenger from the other world. * [a ir. 
possible, father of AbdaAabl that thou hast 
been with Mahomet V was the question ad- 
dressed by a piuufi Moslem Co Hodzeifa, in the 
moaque of Kufft , * didst rhou really see the 
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Propheti and vrert thQ\i jd familial tenntt 
with him ? ' — * Son of my ancle I it ia indeed 
as thou eayest*— * And hoa wert thou wont 
'o behave towards the Prophet? — ‘Verily 
ve used tc laboor hard to please Kim ’ — ' 
Well, by the Lord 1 ' exclaimed the ardeni 
iistener, * had I been but alive io hic time I 
would not have allowed him to put his blessed | 
foot upon the earth, but would have borne 
him uu my shoulders wberevei he listed 
{Hishdmi^ p. 295 ) Upon another occasion 
the youthful Obeida listened to a Companion 
who was reciting before an assembly how 
the Prophet’s head waq shaved at the Pil- 
grimage, and the hair d^stribu^ amongst 
his followers, the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and be 
interiupted him with the impatient exclama- 
tion, — * Would that [ had even a single one of 
those bihssed hairs 1 I would cherish it for 
Bvei, inq prize it beyond all the gold and 
ailvei in che world* (Kdtib at Wdckidx^ 
p. 279 ) Such were the natural feelings of 
fond devotion with whiob the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the Com- 
panions.* 

“ A.B the tale of the Companions was thus 
taken up by their folio weis, distance began 
to invest it with an .increasing charm, while 
the products of living faith and warm imagi- 
nation were being fast debased by supersti- 
tious credulity. This second generation are 
termed in the language of the patriotic lore 
of Arabia, TAbidn, or.‘ Successobs.^ Here and 
there a Companion survived till near the end 
of the first century \ but, for all practical' pur- 
poses, they /had passed off the stage before 
the commencement of its last quarter. Their 
first SucctssoTB^ who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the 
latter half of the same century, though some 
pi the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second 

Meanwhile a new cause was at work, 
which gave to the tales of Mahomet's oom- 
panions a fresh and an adventitious impor- 
tance. 

*' The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated 
race, found in the Coran ample provisions for 
the regulation of all their affairs, religious, 
social, and political. But the aspect of Islam 
soon underwent a mighty change. Scarcely 
was the Prophet dead wheta his followers 
Issued forth from their barren peninsula, 
armed with tho warrant of the Coran to im- 
pose the faith of Mahomet upon &11 the 
nations of the earth. Within a century they 
had, as a first step to this universal subjuga- 
tion, conquered every land that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the far- 
thest shores of Northern Africa and of Spain ; 
and had enrolled the great 'majority of their 
peoples upde^^ the standard of the Coran 
This vast empire differed widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahomet's time ; and that 
which well sufilced /or the patriarchal sim- 
plicity and limited ^ocial system of the early 
Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the 
hourly multiplying wants oi their doscendants. 
Crowded cities, like Foatht, Kuf4, and Damas- 


cus, required an elaborate compilation of 
laws for guidance of theii courts of jus- 
tice ue^^^olitical relations demanded a 
system of international equity the specula- 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of eagei factions upon nice 
points of Mahometan faith, wore impatient of 
the narrow limitp which confined them:— alV 
called loudly for the enlargement of the> 
scanty and niiked dogmas of the Coran, and 
for the development of its defective code of 
ethics . 

“ And yoi it wna the cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that tho standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and 
the Goran alone By it Mahomet himself 
ruled , to it in his teaching he always re- 
ferred , from it he professed to derive hia 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. 
If be, the Messenger of the Lord, aud tho 
Founder of the faith, was thus bound by the 
Coran. much more were tho Caliphs, his un- 
inspired substitutes Now and unforeseen 
clrrumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provisloa It 
no longer sufiSced for its original object 
How then were its deficiencies to be sup- 
plied ? 

“ The difflcuIU was resolved by adopting 
the Custom or ' Sunivat’ of Mahomet, that is, 
his sayingB and hid practice^ as a supplement 
to the Ooran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet now acquired an unlooked- 
for value He had never hold himsolf to bo 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
Qod ; but this new doctrine assumed that a. 
heavenly and unerring 'guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic lifq. 
Tradition was thus invested with tho force of 
law, and with some of tho authority of inspi- 
ration. It was in great measure owing to 
the rise of this theory, that, during the first 
contury of Islam, the ciitnbrous recitals of 
tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of 
reality. The prerogative now claimed foz 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri- 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spurious or real, touch- 
ing the Prophet. Before the close of the 
contury it had imparted aq almost inoredible 
impulse to the search for traditions, and had 
in fact given birth to the new profossion of 
CoUectora. Men devoted their lives to thie 
business. They travelled from city to city, 
and from tribe to tribe, over the whole Maho- 
metan world ; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography yet 
lingering among the Companions, We Succes- 
sors, and thoir descendants ; and oommitted 
to writing the tales' and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and 
admiring auditors. 

“ The work, however, too (;)io8ely affected 
the public interosts, and tho political aspect 
of tho empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal. About a hundred years 
after Mahomet, the Caliph Omar II. issued 
circular otderp for the formal collection of 
all extant traditions. [He committed to Abu 
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3acr ibn Mubammad the task of compHing al) 
tho traditions he could meet with - This tra- 
ditionist died a.b. 120, aged 84. VBprenger'f 
Mohammed, p 67.] The task thus begun 
continued to bo vigorously proseouted, but we 
possess no authentic remains of any compi- 
lation of an earlier date than tho middle oi 
end of the second centuiy Then, indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and they 
have been handed down to us both in the 
ahape of Biographies and of general Collec’ 
tians, which hear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet's cnaracter, and detail the 
minutest incidents of his life. ' 

**It thus appears that the traditions 
Tio^ possess remained generally in an unre- 
corded form for at least the greater pai-t of a 
century. It is not indeed denied that some 
of Mahomet's sayings may possibly have been 
noted down in writing during his life-time, 
and from that source copied and propagated 
afterwards. Wo say possiblg, for the evidence 
In favour of any such record ifil meagre, sus- 
picious, and contradictory. The few and un- 
certain statements of this nature may have 
owed their origin to the authority which a 
habit of the 'kind would impart to the name 
of a Companion, supposed to have practised 
it . . It is hardly possible that, if the cus- 
tom had prevailed of writing down Maho- 
met's sayings during his life, wo should not 
haveliad frequent intimation of the fact, with 
notices of the writers, and special references 
to^e nature, contents,^and peculiar autho- 
their records. But no such roforeiicea 
or quotations are anywhere to be found. It 
cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted sc 
implicitly to their memory that they regarded 
oral to be as authoritative as recorded nar- 
ratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter ; for we see that Omar was afraid 
lest oven tho Goran, believed by him to be 
divine and itself the subject of heavenly care, 
should become defective if loft to the memory 
cf man. Just as little' weight, on the other 
hand, should be allowed to tho tradition that 
Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting 
down bis words \ though it is is not easy to 
see how that tradition could have gained 
currency at all, had it been the regular and 
constant practice of any persons to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there was in reality no such practice ; and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu- 
rious, embodies the after-thought of serious 
Mahometans as to what Mahomot would 
have said, had he foreseen the loose and fa- 
bricated stories that sprang upi and the real 
danger his people would fall into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the Coran, Tho evils 
of Tradition -vtore, in truth, as little thought 
of as its value was perceived, till many years 
after Mahomet’s death. 

** Bnt oven were we to admit all that boi 
been advanced^ it would prove ,no more than 
that some the Companions used to keep ’me- 
moranda of the IVopnet’s sayings. Now, an- 
loss it be possible to connect such memoranda 
with extant Tradition, the ooneeoeion would 
ite useless. Bat it is not, as faj as, 1 know, 


demonstrable ol any single tradition 7r claMS 
of traditions now in existence, that they were 
copied from such memoranda, oi nave been 
derived in any way from them To prove, 
therefore, that some traditions were at first 
recorded, will not help us to* a knowledge 
of whether any of these still exist, or tc a 
discrimination of them from others resting or 
a purely oral basis The very most that 
could be urged from the promises is, that our 
present collections mag contain some tradi- 
tions founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing ; but we are unable 
to singlo out any individual tradition and 
make such affirmation regarding it The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this 
respect on the same uncertain ground, and 
the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from Internal evidence of probability) attaches 
equally to the whole Wo cannot ^th con- 
fidence, or even with the least show of likeli- 
hood, affirm of ang tradition that it was re- 
corded till nearly tho end of the first century 
of the Hegira. 

** We see, then, how entirely tradition, as 
now possessed by us, rests its anthority on 
the memorg of those who handed it down ; and 
how dependent therefore it must have been 
upon their convictions and their prejudices. 
For, In addition to the common frailty of 
human recollection which renders tradi- 
tional evidence notoriously infiim, and to the 
errors or exaggerations which always distort 
a naiTative transmitted orally through many 
witnesses, there exist throughout Mahometan 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa- 
brication i and there mav everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not lose powerful and 
dangerous influeuce of a silently working 
bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet trea- 
sured up in the memories of the believers. 

• • • « • 

" That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 
an important service to Islam, and even to 
I history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
I of tradition, poured forth from every quarter 
I of the Moslem empire, and daily gathering 
, volume from innumerable tributaries, was 
composed of the moat heterogeneous ele- 
ments j without the labours of . the tradi- 
tionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which frnth and error, fact and fable, 
would have mingled together in undistin- 
guiabablo confusion. It is a legitimate infe- 
rence from the foregoing sketcl^ that Tradi- 
tion, in the second eenturv, embraced a large 
element of truth. Thai evon respectably 
derived traditions often contained much that 
was exaggerated and fabnlons, is an equally 
fair conclusion. It Is proved by the testi- 
mony of the Collectors them selves, that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were ourrent 
in their times, which possessed net even a 
shadow of anthority. The mass may be 
likened to the image m NebaohadneazariB 
dream, formed by the ^mnatnral onion of 
gold, of silver, of ^ the baser metals, and of 
day ; and here the more valuable parts were 
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fast flftwmingHTig hopeldiBly with the bad.** 
(Moir'a lAJj^ oj MtuiomU ▼oL i.» Intro, p. 

zxTiii.) 

TRANSMIGRATION OP SOULS. 

[TaNxetJEA] 

TREATY. Arabic ^ATii The 

obserrance of treaties is enjoined in the 
Qur’an (Shrab Tiii. 58 ; is. 4) ; but if peace 
be made with aliens for a specified term (e.g 
ten 7 eai:s), and afterwards the Muslim leader 
shall perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war, after 
^ving the enemy due notice. (^Hidduah, vo). 
ii.. p. 151 ; Arabic edition, vol. ii. p 423 ) 

The negotiations between John the Chris- 
tian prince of Ailah, are an interesting inci- 
dent in the life of Muhammad, as indicating 
the spirit of Islam, in its early history, towards 
Christianity. In the first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John tho following letter. — 

** To John (YaAj/a), the son of Rubah, and 
the chiefs of the tnbe of Ailah. Poace bo 
unto f ou I Praise be to God, besides whom 
there is no God. I will not fight against you 
until I receive an answer to this letter. Be- 
lieve, or elso pay tribute (jtzyah). Bo obe- 
dient unto God and to His Apostle. Receive 
the embassy of God’s Apostle, and honour 
them, and clothe them with excellent vest- 
ments, and not with inferior raiment. Spe- 
cially honour Haxis ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers are pleased, so am 1 hkewise. 
Te know the tribute. II ye desire nocurity 
by sea and by land, obey God and His Apostle, 
and you will be defended from every attack, 
whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and His Apostle,! vill not accept 
a single thing from you until I have fought 
against you, and have slain your men, and 
have taken captive your women and children. 
For, in truth,! am God’s Apostle. Believe in 
God and in His Apostle, as** you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary ; for tmly he is the 
Word of God, and I believe in him as an apostle 
of God. Submit, then, before trouble reaches 
you. 1 commend this embassy to you. Give 
to Harmalah three measures of barley, for 
Harmalah hath indeed interceded for you As 
for me, if it were not for the Lord and for this 
intercession, I would not have sent any em- 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to (ace with my army But now sub- 
mit to my embassy, and God will be your 
protector, as well as Mnhammad and all his 
followers. This embassy doth fuusist of 
Shurahbil, and (Jbaiy, and Harmalah, and 
Haris ibn Zaid. Unto you u* the protection 
of God and of his Apostle U you subnut, 
then peace be untu yon, and convey the 
people of Maqnah back to rbeir land.** 

Upon receipt of this mesHage, .John has- 
tened to Muhammad’s cAmp. ivbere hr «««8 
received with kmdneHs , and hs viug uiade sub 
mission and having agrend r., pay mhutH of 
SOOdm&m a year, the fnllnaunK t^H|^y was 
ratified ~ 

** b the name u| Uoa. the tlMrcifuL 'b* 


Gracious. A treaty of P^oe from Gud, and 
from Muhammad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Tahya ibn Rilbah and onto the tribe of 
Ailah. ''For them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, t We is the security 
of God and the security of Muhammad tho 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to al- 
Yaman, or to tho sea-coast. Whoso breaketa 
this treaty, his wealth shall not save him; 
it shall be the fair prize of whosoever shall 
capture him. It shall not be^ lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah from going to the 
springs which they have hitherto used| nor 
from any journey they may desire to make, 
whether by land or by sea. This is the w^- 
ting of J uhaim and Shurahbil by the command 
of the Apostle of God.” [toleratiox.] 

TEIBUTB. [JIHA.D, JIZTAB, TAXAr 

TION, TREATY.] 

TRINITY. Arabic Taslls (v&^), 
“ Holy Trinity,” ag-i^diunu H-Aqdas 

The references to the doctrine Of 
the Holy Trinity in the Qur’an occur in two 
Surahs, both of them oomposed by Muham- 
mad towards tho close of his career at al- 
Madinah. 

Surah iv. 169: ** Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostlos, and say not * Three.’” 

Surah v. 77 : “They miebelieve vho say, 

• Verily God is tho third of three.’ . . The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a prophet, 

. . . and his mother was a confessor they 
both ate food.” 

Surah v, 116. "And when God shall say, 

‘ 0 Jesus son of Mary, hast thou said unto 
mankind : Take me and my mother as two 
Gods besides God ? ” 

Al-Baizawi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
1G9, says, the Christians made tho Trinity 
consist of Alldhf al-AIasihf and AIaryam\ and 
Jalalu ’d-din takes tho samo view. Al- 
Baizawl, however, refers to a view taken of 
tho Trimty, by some Christians in his day, 
who explained it to be, Ab, Father, or the 
Bssenco of God , /6n, Son, or the Knowledge 
of God ; and Rubu *l-Quds, tho Life of God. 

In a work quoted in the Kashfu ’s-^unun, 
entitled al-Insdnu 'l~Kdmil (written by the 
Shaij^ ‘jV-bdu ’1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili, 
lived A.n. 767-811) it is said that when the 
Christians found that there was at the com- 
mencement of the Injll the superscription 
^ ’ Iq (1^6 name of the 

Father and Son,' they took the words in their 
natural meanmg, and I thinking it ought to be 
Ab, father, Umm^ mother, and Ibn^ son] un- 
derstood by Ab, the Spirit, by Umm^ Mary, 
and by /6n, Jesus , and on this giccount they 
said, ^dltnu ^ald^aiin, i.e. * (God is) the third 
of three.’ (Surah v 77.) But they did not 
understand that by Ab is meant God Most 
High, by Umm^ the Mdhiuatu or 

* essence of Truth ” {^QMidaxttuvhitatum), and 
by /5n, the Book of God, which is called the 
Wniwhi 'l-Mutlaq^ or * Absolute Existence,* 
being an esgmation of the Essence of Truth, 

It IB implied in the aords of the Qur’kn,. 
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OBOVBS 

SQrah xiii. 9: 'And with him ii the Ummu 
U-Kxtdhy or the Mother of the Book.’ " 

In the Ghiydsu H-Lughdt, in loco^ it 'is said 
the Nazarenes (Na^drd) say th'>re are three 
aganinit or principles, namely, wujud (entity), 
haydt (life), and ‘iVm (knowledge) ; and also Ab 
(Father), yftn (Son), and Puhu 'l~Qudi (Holy 

Spirit) [INJIL, JESUS, SPIKIT.I 

It is evident neither Muhammad nor 
his followers (either imjiediate or remote), 
had any true'concoption of the Cat’iolic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but the elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when we remember that Muhammad was 
under the impression that the angel Gabriel 
was the Holy Ghost. 

As the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is one 
of several stumbling-blocks to the Muslim’s 
reception of Christianity, we cannot refrain 
from quoting Charles Kingsley’s ^ords ad- 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on the subject 
(vol. i. p. 311) : — 

“ They will say ‘ Three in one ’ is contrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, * That is 
your ignorance.’ Every comparative anato- 
mist will tell you the exact contrary, that 
among the most common, though the most 
puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity in unity 
— divided life in the same individual of every 
extraordinary variety of case. That distinc- 
tion of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the cld schoolmen properly called sub- 
stance) 19 10 be met with in some thousand 
species c: animals, e.g. all the compound 
polypes, and that the soundest physiologists, 
hko Huxley, are compelled to taUc of these 
animals in metaphysic terms, just as para- 
doxical as, and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian. Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who has con- 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of multiplicity 
in unity, analogous to that on which He has 
const lucted so many millions of His, crea- 
tures. 

« • • • • 

•• But my heart' demands the Trinity, as 
much as my reason. I want to be sure that 
God cares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed 
Himself for us« 1 do not merely want to love 
Christ — a Christ, some creation or emanation 
of God's — whose will and character, for 
aught I know, may be different from God’s. 
1 want to love and honour the absolute, 
abysmal God Himself, and none other will 
satisfy me ; and in the doctrine of Christ 
being co-equal and co-eternal, sent by, sacri- 
ficed by. His Father, that JHe might do Hie 
Father’s will, I find it ; and no puzzling texts, 
like those y9u quote, shall rob me of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
counterpart of Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

TROVES, Arabic luqtah (iW), 

signifies property Which a person finds on 
the ground, and takes away for the purpose 
of preser.ving it in the manner of^ trust. A 
trove under ten dirhams oaust be advertised 
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j for some days, or as long as he may deem 
expedient ; but if it exceed ten dirhams in 
vaiue,v he must advertise it for a year. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ vol. ii. p. 266.) 

TRUMPET. Arabic but 

According to the Qur’an, Surah xxxix. 68, 
the trumpet at the Hay of Resurrection 
shall be blown twice. “ The trumpet shall 
be blown (first), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die), save whom God pleases. Then it shall 
be blown again, and, lo 1 they shall rise again 
and look on.” 

Al-Baizawi says there will only be these 
two blasts, but Traditionists assert there will 
be three. The blast of consternation ^ the blast 
of examination^ and the blast of resurrection^ 
for an account of which, see the article on 

RESURRECTION. 

TUB BA* (gv*). A tribe of Himya- 

rite Arabs, whose kings were called Tubba*^ 
or Successors,” and who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Surah xliv. 35 : " Are they better 
than the people of Tubba* and those before 
them? Verily, they were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.” 

TUHR The period of purity 

in a woman, [divorce, purification. J 

TULAIHAH A chief of 

the Band Asad, a warrior of note and in- 
fluence in Najd, who claimed to have a 
divine commission in the days of Muhammad, 
but who was afterwards subdued by Khalid 
under the ^alifate of Abu Bakr, and em- 
braced Islam. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ 
vol. iv. p. 246.) 

TCR (jyt). Chaldee (1) A 

mount. At-Tur^ the mountain mentioned in 
in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 60 : When we took 
a covenant (rntj^d^) with you, and held the 
mountain (ready to fall) over yon.” This 
is generally understood to mean Sainff^ 
or Mount Sinai, but al-BaizawI says it was 
Jabal ZubaiL In Persian, the mountain is 
called AoA-i-Twr, or the Mount of Tur. In 
Arabia, the name is given to the Mount 
Sinai of Sci;ipture. 

(2) The title of the uxnd Sfirah of the' 
Qur’an. 

TURBAN. Arabic Hmdmah (t«V4iC), 
Persian daatdr Hindustani 

pagr^ The turban, which 

consists of a stiff round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considerable height, and a lon^ 
{uece of muslin, often as much as twenty-four 
yards in length, wound round it, is amongst 
all Muhammadan 'nations a sign of autho* 
rity and honour, and jt is held to be dis- 
respectful to stand in the presence of a 
person of respectability, or to worship God, 
with the head uncovered. Shaibh^ RRd pe^ 
sons of religions pretensions wear green tur- 
bans. The Coptic Ohpgtians in Egypt wear 
a blue tui'ban, having been compelled to do 
so by an edict published in a,i>, 1801. la 
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some parti of Islam, it is usual to set apart 
A Maulawi, or to appoint a chief or ruler, by 
placing a turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but Tarieties of the head< 
dress known in the East as the turban. Canoit 
Cook, in the Speaker's Commentary^ on Exodus 
xxviii. 4, 37, says the mitznepheth^ or “mitre** 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de- 
riration of the word, and from the statement 
in verse 39, was a twisted band of linen 
coiled into a cap,’ to which the name mitre 
in its original sense closely answers, but which 
in modern usage would rather be called a 
turban '* 

The term used in the Hebrew Bible for put- 
ting on the tzaniph or the peei, “ bonnet,” m 

Ex. xxix. 9, Lev. vii;. 13, is kk^vash, “ to 

“ T 

bind round,** and would therefore indicate 
that even in the eailiest periods of Jewi&h his- 
tory the head-dicss ^^as similar in cbai actor 
to that now seen amongst the dilTorent Muslim 
♦libes of the world. 

.. Josipbns* account of the high priest's mitre 
fiitteeuJiai' s he says (Antiquities, book in. oh. 
vu. p. 8): ** Its make is such that it seems to 
be a CEO wn being made of thick swathes, but 


the contexture is of linen , and it is doubled 
many times, and sewn together ; besides which, 
a piece of fine linen covers th^ whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead and the scams of the swathes, which 
would otherwise appear indecently ; this ad- 
heios closely upon the solid part of the head, 
and is thereto so iirmly fixed that it may not 
fall off during the sacred service about the 
sacrifices.” 

The varieties of turban woni in the East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing, 
. giving seventeen different stylos of tying up 
the tin ban. In books written upon the sub- 
ject m Eastern languages, it is said that there 
aic not fewer than a thousand methods of 
binding the turban. It is in the peculiar 
motbod of tying on, and of arranging this 
head-dress, that not only tribal and religious 
distinctions are seen, but even peculiarities of 
disposition. The humility or piido, the virtue 
or vice, as well as the social standing of the 
individual, is supposed to bo indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon his bead. 
And travellers in the East can at once dis- 
tinguish the difl'eient races by their tuibaiis. 
' [dress.] 



TURK. Arabic tark or turk 
pi. atrdk, (1) A term applied by European 
writers to express Muhammadans of all 
nationalities. (See Book of Common Piayer, 
Collect for Good Friday.) 

(2) An inhabitant of Turkomania, Turki- 
‘stan or Transoxania, so named from Tur, 
eldest son of Faridun, to whom his father 
gave it for an inheritance. Also of those 
numerous races of Tartars who claim to be 
descended from Turk, a son of Japhet. Turki | 
chin, a Chinese Tartar. j 

(8) A native of European or Asiatic I 
Turkey. Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz Khan, took B||ghdad a.d. 1258, and 
about forty years afterwards ^Usman (0th- ' 
man) founded the ‘Usmaui or Turk dyuasty 


at Constantinople, A.D. 1299. HenceMuham* 
macLins wcie known to the European Chris- 
tiana as Tuiks. 

The word Turk is also frequently used by 
Sikh writers to express Muhammadans in 
general. The terms Turk and Musulman are 
employed interchangeably, [khalitah.] 

TUWA A sacred valley 

mentioned in the Qur’an:-- 

Surah xx. 12: “0 Moses ! verily I am thy. 
Lord, so take off thy sandals ; thSu art in the 
sacred valley of Xuwa, and I have chosen 
thee.” 

Surah Ixxix. 16 ; “ Has the story of Moses 
reached you J when his Lord addressed him 
in the holy valley of Tuwfi,” 
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•UBUJAH IBN AS.9IMIT (Sow* 
One of tbe Angara of 
al-Madinah, nrho was afterwards employed 
by Abu Bakr to collect the scattered sen- 
•teDces of the Qur’an. 

‘UBtJDlTAH [slavbet]. 

al-UFUQU ’L.A‘LA 

Lit. “ The Loftiest Tract.” (1) The place in 
which it is said Qabriel was when he taught 
Muhammad, see Surah liii. 7 : “ One mighty 
in power (^Shadidu 'l-Quwd) taught him, en- 
dowed with sound understanding, and ap- 
peared, he being in the loftiest tract." 

(2) According to the $ufla, it is the highest 
spiritual state a man can attain in the mystic 
lifo. 

UHNtJKH The Enoch of 

the Old Testament, supposed to be tho Idris 
of the Qur’an. A full account of this per- 
nonage will be found in the article on idbis. 

UHTJD Ohod. A hill about 

three miles distant from al-Madlnah, and de- 
scribed by Burckhardt as a rugged and 
almost insulated offshoot of the great moun- 
tain range. Celebrated for the battle fought 
by Muhammad and the victory gained over 
the Muslims by tho Quraish, a.b. 8. (Muir’s 
Li/e of MahUmety new ed. p. 266 se^q.) 
f MUHAMMAD.! 

‘OJ (cjr®). The son of ‘Uq. A 
giant who is said to have been bom in the 
days of Adam, and lived through the Deluge, 
as the water only came up to his waist, and 
to have died in the days of Moses, the great 
lawgiver having smitten him on the foot with 
his rod. He lived 3,600 years. ( Qhiya^u 
Lughdty in loco.') The Og dt the Bible, con- 
cerning whom as^uyutl wrote a long book 
taken chiefly from ^bbinic traditions. 
(Ewald, GescA.'i. 306.) An apocryphal book 
of Og was condemned by rope* Gelasius. 
(Dec. vi. 13.) 

ITEAIDAJB The Christian 

chief of Dumah, who was taken prisoner by 
Eh&lid, A.^. 9. (Muir’s Life of 'Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 45dA 

In the Traditions it is said : ** KhSlid took 
Ukaidar prisoner because the Prophet for- 
bade killing'^iim. And the Prophet did not 
kill him, but made peace with him, when he 
paid tho poll-tai.’^ {^Mishkut, book svii. 
ch. ix.) • 

Sir W. ssyv he became a Muslim, 

but revolted after the death of Muhammad. 

T JTTJIZ An annual fair of 

twenty-one days, which was helif between at- 


T&’if and Nakblah, and which Was opened on 
the first day of the month of Zu ’1-Qa*dab, 
at the commencement of the three sacred 
months. It was abolished by Muhammad. 

Mi. Stanley Lane Poole says (^Selectione 
from the Kur~dn) 

There was one place where, above all 
others, the bLa^eedehs (Qa 9 idahB) of the an- 
cient Arabs were recited: this was ’Okidh 
(*Ukaz), the Olympia of Arabia, where there 
was held a great annual Fair, to which not 
merely the merchants of Mekka and tho 
south, but tho poet-heroes of all the land re- 
sortod. The Fair of ’Okddii was held during 
the sacred months, — a sort of * God’s Truce,* 
when blood could not be shed without a vio- 
lation of the ancient customs and faithc of 
the Bedawees. Thither went the poets of 
rival clans, who had as often locked spears 
as hurled rhythmical curses. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the poetic contest, 
for those heroes who might meet there with 
enemies or blood-avengers are said to have 
worn masks or veils, and their poems were 
recited by a public orator at their dictation. 
That these precautions and the saoredness of 
the time could not always prevent the ill* 
feeling evoked by the pointed personalities of 
rival singers lea^ng to a fray and bloodshed 
is proved by recorded instances ; but such 
results were uncommon, and as a rule the 
customs of the time and place were respected. 
In spite of occssional broils on the spot, and 
the lasting feuds which these poetic contests 
must have excited, the Fair of ’Ok4dh was a 
grand institution. It served as a focus for 
tbe literature of all Arabia : everyone with 
any pretensions to poetic power came, and if 
ho could not himself gain the applause of the 
assembled people, at least he could form one 
of the critical audience on whose verdict 
rested the fame or the shame of every poet. 
The Fair of ’Okidh was a literary congrees, 
without formal judges, but with unbounded 
influence. It was here that the polished 
heroes of the desert determined points of 
grammar and prosody ; here the seven Golden 
Songs were recited, although (alas for the 
charming legend I) they were not afterwards 
• suspended ’ on the Eaabeh ; ' and here ‘a 
magical language, the language of the Qijaz/ 
was built out of the dialects of Arabia, and 
was made ready to the skilful hand of Mo- 
Ijtammad, that he might conquer th9 irpirHl 
with his Kur-4n. 

<«The Fair of ’Ok&dh was not merely H 
centre of emulation iof Arab poets: it. .was 
also an annual review of Bedawes TixinsCA 
It was there that the Arab nation onee-s-yeai;' 
inspected itself, so to say, and brought foftit 
and criticised its ideal^ of the noble and thfr 
beautiful in life and in poetiy. For it was iif 
poetry that the Arab— «id for that natter 
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eaeli man all the world 07er— expressed his { 
highest thoughts, aud it was at ’Okadh that 
these thoughts were measured by the stan- 
dard of tho Bedawee ideal The Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard of . 
poetry that the Arabic language has ever 
reached: it also uphold tho noblest idea of 
life and duty that tho Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed. ’Okadh was the press, 
the stago, the pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Acad'dmie Fran^aise of the Arab people and 
when, in his fear of the infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-Keys was to usher to hell), Moham- 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed tho 
Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 
new nation of Muslims , and the Muslims 
cannot sit in the placos of tho old pagan 
Arab8/» 

‘UKtJP Lit “ Remaining 

behind." A term used to express a life of 
prayer of one who remains constantly in rhe 
mosque 

*ULAMA’ (oUp), pi of Ullini 
"One who knows; learned; a scholai " Id 
this plural form the word is used as. the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Mu ham 
madan divinity and law, who, headed by then 
Shaikhu U-Islam, form the theocratic element 
of the government in Muslim countries, and 
who by their fatwds or decisions in questions 
touching private and public matters of im- 
portance, regulate the life of the Muhamma- 
dan community. Foremost in influence and 
authonty arc naturally reckoned the ‘Ulama 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifab. 
and of Makkabythe Holy City of Islam Like 
the Ashab or Companions of the Prophet 
under his immediate successors, they cor- 
respond in a certain measure to what we 
would call the representative system of oui 
modern constitutions, in partially limiting 
and checking the autocratism of an other- 
wise absolute Oriental ruler. 

ULCHIY^lH ). " Divinitj ; 

godhead ” 

ULO ’L-‘AZM (rj^\ ** The 

Possessors vof Constancy.” A title given to 
certain prophets in the Qur'an, said by the 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad. ^Vide Ghtydsu *t-Lughdt.) * See 
Surah xlvi. 34 “Then be thou constant, 
as tbe Apostles endowed with a purpose 
were constant, and hasten not on." 

UMANA' (»^^), pi. of amln. 
" Faithful Ones." A title given by the Sufis 
to those pious persons who do not make their 
religious experiences known. They are 
kaown also as the Maldmatiyah, or those 
who are willing -to undergo misrepresention 
rather than boast of their piety. 

‘UMAR IBN al-KHATTAB. 

(Omar) the second KhaVfah, who succeeded 
Abu Bakr, a.b. 13 (x.i. 634), and was assas- 
sinated' by FIros, a Persian sltTe, a.b. 23 


UMAE 

(A.D. 644), after a prosperous reign of ten 
years. His conversion to Islam took place in. 
the sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, and 
the Prophet took ‘Umar’s daughter Haf^ah 
as his third wife. 

‘Umar is eminent amongst the early 
Khalifahs for having ^ chiefly contributed 
to tbe spread oi Islam. Under him the 
great generals, Abu ‘Ubaidah, Khulid ibn 
al-Walid, Yazid, drove tho Greeks out of 
Syria and Pbrnnicia , Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas, 
Qaqu’ah, Nu‘mdn, completed the conquest of 
the two ‘Iriiqs and the overthrow of the 
Persian Empire , ‘Ami ibn al-‘As (commonly 
called Amru) subdued Egypt and part of tho 
Libyan coasts aftei having, a.s commander in 
Palestine, prepared by his victories and a 
severe siege, the surrender of Jerusalem 
[jejujsalem] into the Khalifah’s own hands. 
‘Umar’s name is, moreover, intimately con- 
nected with the history of Islam, by tho 
initiatory and important share which he took 
in the (list collection of the Qur'an, undei 
Abu Baki, by the official introduction of the 
l^Iuhammadan era of the Hijrah iiid by tho 
first organisation the diwdn, or civil list of 
the Muhammadans The two former subjects 
have been tieated ot in this Dictionary m their 
piopei places , the third institution, which 
laid the foundation to the maivellous suc- 
cesses of the Muslim arms undoi this and 
the succeeding Governments, is ably explained 
m the following extiact from Sii W Muir’s 
4n/iu/> oy /br Ea)ly Cahphate — 

*' The Arabian nation was the ihampioivo^^ 
Islam, and tc fight its battles every Arab 
was jealousl\ rcscived He must be the 
soldier and nothing else Ho might not 
1 settle down in any conquered province as cul- 
tivatoi of the soil ; and for merchandise or 
other labour, n busy warlike We offered but 
little leisuie Neither wa.s theie any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered 
land, and captive natives served them Of 
the booty taken in war, four parts weie’ dis- 
tributed to the army in the field ; tho fifth 
was reserved for the State ^nd oven ^hat, 
after discharging public obligations, was 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
Butin tho Caliphate of Omai, the spoil of 
Syria and 'of Persia began in evei -increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
where it was distributed almost as soon as 
received. What was easy in small beginnings, 
by equal sharing or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task. And there began, 
also, to arise now sources of revenue in the 
land assessment, and the poll-tax of subject 
countries, which, after defraying civil and 
military charges, had to be accogntod for to 
the Central Government , the surplue being, 
like the royal fifth, the patrimony of the Arab 
nation. 

*‘ At length, in the second or third year of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that the dis- 
tribution should be regulated on a fixed and 
systematic scale. The income of the com- 
monwealth was to be divided, as heretofore,, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, but 
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upon a rule of-.preoodenoe befitting the mili- 
tary and thoocratio ground^vork of lalam. 
For thia und 'three pointe only were con- 
sidered: priority of conversion, affinity to 
the Prophet, and military service. The 
vridows of Mahomet, < Mothers of the Faith- 
ful,* took the precedence with an annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces each ; 'and all his 
kinsmen were with a corresponding liberality 

S rovided fpr. The famous Three Hundred of 
tedr had 5,000 each ; presence, at Hodeibia 
(Hudaibiyah) and the Pledge of the Tree^ gave 
a claim to 4,000 ; such as took part in quell- 
ing the Rebellion (immediately after Muham- 
mad's death), had 3,000 ; and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Irac, as well 
as sons of the men of Bcdr, “S.OOO ; those 
taking the field after the actions of Cadcsiya 
and the Yermilk, 1,000. Warriora of distinc- 
tion received an extra grant of 500. And so 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces for 
the latest levies. Nor were the bonseholds 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tenth 
of a man’s share- Wives, widows, and chil- 
dren had each their proper stipend ; and in 
the register, every infant, as soon as born, 
had the title to be entered, with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rising with advancing 
age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 

* * « « « 

“ The Arabian aristocracy thus created 
was recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
The rank and stipend now assigned descended 
in the direct lino of birth Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in the field were 
heritable. By making thus the revenues of 
Islam the heritage of the nation nubtant, 
their martial gemus was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated as the standing 
army.^of the Caliphate. 

« « • « • 

■* To carry out this vast design, a register 
had to be drawn and kept up of every man, 
woman and child, entitled to a 'Stipend from 
the State — in other words, of the whole Arab 
race employed in the interests of Islam 
This was easy enough for the higher grades, 
but a herculean task for the hundreds and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsula; and who, by the extravagant 
indulgence of polygamy, were multiplying 
rapidly. But the task was simplified by 
the strictly tribal composition and dispo- 
sition of the forces. Men of , a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together ; and the 
several corps and brigades iMUjg thus terri- 
torially arf^nged in clans,. the Register as- 
sumed the same form. Every soul was 
entered under the stock and tribe and class 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex- 
haustive olafsificatioD we owe in great mea- 
sure the elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions of Arabia before Islam. The 
Register itself, as well as the office for its 
maintenance and for pensionary »account was 
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called the Dew&n {Dlvoan), or Department of 
the Exchequer.” (Sir W. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate^ London, 1883, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Islam, that the reign of 
Abu Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of <Umar. 
Daring the critical period, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, when three false pro- 
phets and a prophetess gathered increasing 
numbers round their rebellious standard^, 
when in the north, east, and south of the 
Peninsula, tribe after tribe, apostatized from 
the newly-adopted creed, and when al- 
Madinah itself was repeatedly threatened by 
hostile invasions of the neighbouring clans - 
it needed all the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation which blended in Abu Bakr’s 
character with penetrating shrewdness and 
dauntless courage, to steer tho bark of the 
Muslim commonwealth through tho dangerB 
which were surrounding it on every side. 
‘Umar’s irrcprG.ssiblo impetuosity would, at 
that time, probably have caused more harm 
than good, while, on the other hand, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Abu 
Bakr’a wise and temporising politics, taught 
him to temper his own impulses of bold en- 
terprise with prudence and cautiousness, 
when, in his turn, the rcponsibilities of office 
rested on his shoulders. 

Tho original violent bejit of Umar’s nature 
is forcibly illustrated by the history of hia 
conversion, as it is told m various traditions. 
In his youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and persecuted Muham- 
mad as a d.ingcious innovator, who had 
come to lead his people astray, and to sow 
discord between them. Infuriated at some 
fresh success of the pretended Prophet, he 
sallied forth one day to kill him, when ho met 
his kinsman, Nu‘aim ibn ‘Abdi ’llah, who, 
seeing him armed and fiercely excited, asked 
him : “ Whither goest thou, and what is thy 
intent ? ” -‘I seek Muhammad,” wa^s ‘Umar’s 
reply, " and I will slay him; he has vilified 
our gods and disbonoxred our ancestors.'* 
“ Passion blinds thee,” retorted Nu‘aim ; 
“ knowcBt thou not that, if thou killest Mu- 
hammad, thou wilt draw the vengeance of 
the Haabimitos and the Banu Muttalib 
upon thy head ? Better far it would be for 
thee, to heed the welfare of thy* own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it who have forsworn their ances- 
tral leligioD.” “And who are they,” asked 
•Umar. " Thy brother-in-law, Sa‘id ibn 
Zaid, and Fatimah, thy very own sister," 
answered Nu*aim. 

Forthwith the incensed mail hurried on to 
the house of tho culprits Here ^abbab ibn 
al-Aratt, a devoted disoiple of Muhammad, 
the same who had made them acquamted 
with his teaching and won them oyer to 
Islam unknown to ‘Umar, was heading with 
them at that moment a new fragment of the 
Qur’an. When he heard ‘Umar coming, htf* 
concealed himself, and Fatimah tried to 
hide the manuscript ib the bosom of her 
dress. On entering, 'Um^r asked: “What. 
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haye yon baen reading Juit no^ ? 1 heard 
your yoioee I " ** Nothi^, Bbe repliedi ** then 
brt nuetaken.” **YotL have been reading 
■omething, and I am t(dd that yon belong to 
the'sect^of Mohammad.*' With these words 
he threw himself upon his brother-in-law, and 
atroek hhUi Fatimah rushed jp between 
them. Both husband and wife boldly con- 
fessed : ** Yes, we are Muslims ; we believe 
that there is no god but God, and that Mu- 
Ibiammad is, his sent one: kill us, if thou 
wilt." 

No sooner had ^mar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound whioh he hajl inflioted on his 
sister, than shame fur hie own unmanly act, 
coupled With admiration of their courageous 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of his feelings. He asked to be shown the 
manuscript, and when, after hia solemn pro- 
mise not to destroy it, the fragment was 
.handed over to him, he read 

Not to sadden thee have We sent down 
this Qur’an to thee, 

But as a warning for him who feareth , 

A missive from Him who hath made the 
earth and the lofty heavens. 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 
throne t 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever is in the earth, and whatso- 
ever is between them both, and what- 
soever is beneath the humid soil 1 
And thou needest not raise thy voice in 
prat^er : He verily knoweth the secret 
whisper y and the yet more hidden I 
God I there is no God but Him I Most 
excellent His titles 1 " 

(Surah sx. 1-7 ) 

** How nobly said and how sublime I " ex 
claimed *Umar, when he had road the pas 
sage. Thereupon ^abbab came forth from 
his place of concoalment, and summoned him 
to testify to the teaching of Muhammad 
'Umar asked where Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made his profession of faith to the 
Prophet himself 4 

Henceforth 'Umar remained attached to 
the person of Muhammad with the most 
devoted friendship, and embraced the cause 
of Islto with all the energies of his strong 
nature. We find 'Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, unable at first to grasp 
the reality of the fact. When the news was 
imparted to him, be exclaimed wildly before 
the assembly of the faithful : '* The Prophet 
is not dead $ he has only swooned away.” And, 
again, when Mughlrah tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken — Thou best I” ho cried, 
" the Prophet of the Lord shall not die, until 
be have rooted out every hypocrite and unbe- 
liever." At this point Abu Bakr quoted the 
verses of the Qur'&n, revealed after the 
defeat at Ubud; "Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle ; veiily the other apostles 
have gone before him. What then I If he 
were to die or be killed would you turn back 
'on your heels ? " And die added the memo- 
rable appeal r " Let him then know, whosoever 
worshippeth Muhammad, that Muhammad in- 


deed 18 dead ; but whoso worshippeth God 
let him know that the Lord liveth and doth 
not die.” ^ 

Then, and only then, on hearing those 
words, spoken by the hook^ as if he had never 
heard them before, the truth burst upon 
‘Umar with crushing force. “ By the Lord," 
be would tell in later days, " it was so that 
when I heard Abu Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I 
dropped down, and I knew of a certainty that 
Muhammad indeed was dead." 

The paramount ascendency which Muham- 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
'Umar, could oot failjto soften his passionate 
and vehement nature, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
one of the most essential elements in the 
character of a good ruler If it was an act 
of wise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and sedatei Abu Bakr as bis successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the public 
prayeis during his last illness be could at 
the same time feel assured that ‘Umar, far 
from contesting the choice of Ins dying 
friend would respect it and make it respected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful sappoi't But it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of Abu 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of bis own successoi upon ‘Umar. It 
is related that, feeling his end to bo near, and 
willmg to fortify his own conviction by the 
sense of others, he first consulted 'Abdu V- 
Rahman, the son of Auf, who praised Umar 
" as the fittest man, but withal inchned to be 
severe.” " Which,” responded the dying Kha- 
lifah, ** is because he saw me soft and tender- 
hearted, when himself the MastA, he will 
forego much of what theu sayest. I have 
watched him narrowly. If I were angry with 
one, ho would intei cede in his behalf , if over- 
lenient, then ho would be severe ” 'Usman, 
too, confirmed Abu Bakr’s choice " What is 
hidden of ‘Umar,” ho said, *' is better than 
that which doth appeal*. There is not bis 
equal amongst us all” 

And so it was * as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above his follow-men, so he 
excelled in every quality required in an. 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
al-Mu’miuin), this being ‘the title which ha 
adopted in preference to the more cumber- 
some of " Successor of the Apostle of God " 
rKhalifatii 'r-Rasuli ’lldh). It lies outside' 
the scope of the present work to give a com- 
plete biography of ‘Umar, and wo must refer 
the reader who should wish to make himself 
acquainted with it, to the above-quoted 
attractive volume of Sir W. Muij, Anna/s of 
the Eaify Caliphate. Ouf less ambitious 
object here has merely been to sketch, as itr 
Vere, in a few salient traits culled from it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islam, was second only to Muhdtnmad him- 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of a strong sense of 
justice, he impartial, skilful, and fortu- 
nate in the choice of his military and civil 
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agents, and had learnt to temper seTerity 
with olemency and wise forbearance. While 
it was ho who, in his earlier days, after the 
battle of Bndr, had advised that the prisoners 
should all bo put to death, his later resent- 
ment against lOialid, with whose name the 
cruel fate of Malik ibn Nuwairah and the 
gory tale of the River of Blood ” are linked 
in history, on the contrary, took rise in 
Khalid's unscrupulous and savage treatment 
of a fallen foe. And the fanatic intolerance 
of some of the Muslim captains is favourably 
contrasted with ^Umar’s treatment of the 
Christianised Arab tribe of the Banu Tagh- 
lib. They had tendered their submission to 
Walld ibn 'Uqbah, who, solicitous for the 
adhesion to Islam of this groat and famous 
race, pressed them with some rigour to ab- 
jure their ancient faith. ‘Umar was much 
displeased at this — “ Leave them,” he wrote, 
in the profession of the Qospel It is only 
within the bounds of the peninsula, where 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tribe 
is permitted to remain ” Walid was removed 
from bis command , and it was enjoined on 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe should be hindered from embracing 
Islam, and that the children should not be 
educated in the Christian faith. The last 
condition can only have been meant as a 
nozninal indication of the supremacy of Islam, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
of the Banu Taghlib continuing in the profes- 
sion of Christianity under Hho next two dy- 
nasties and even later. The tribe, deeming 
In its pride the payment of tribute {jazyah) 
an indignity, sent a deputation to the Kha- 
lifah, declaring their willingness to pay the 
-tax if only' it were levied under the same 
name as that taken from tho Muslims. 'Umar 
evinced his liberality by allowing the conces- 
sion ; and so the Banu Taghlib enjoyed the 
singular privilege of being assessed as Chris- 
tians at a .** double tithe ” ('u^Ar), instead of 
paying jazyah^ tho obnoxious badge of subju- 
gation. (Sir W. Muir, Annals^ p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of 'Umar’s cha- 
racter had been mellowed in the school of 
life and in close communion with Muham- 
mad and Abu Bakr, so the same influences, 
together with tho responsibilities of his posi- 
tion, tended to blend his natural boldness and 
impetuosity with prudence and cautiousness. 
While his captains in Syria and tho 'Iraq 
were continually urging him to push on his 
conquests to the north and east, ho would 
not allow any advance to be ventured ujDon, 
'))efoTe tho MusUm rule in the occupied pro- 
'vinces was well established and firmly conso- 
lidated. ‘ Indike manner he evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, ever after an expedi- 
tion sent to Abyssinia across the Red Sea in 
the seventh year of his reign had mot with a 
signal disaster ; and he was countenanced in 
tMs aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not less daring 'general than 'Amr, son of 
al-'As, who, consulted on the subject, wrote 
to him : — • 

** The sea la a boundless expanse, whereon 
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great ships look but tiny specks; there fa 
nought saving' the heavens above and the 
waters beneath. Trust it little, fear it much* 
Man at sea is an insect floating on a splinter ; 
if the splinter break, the insect' porisheth.” 

When the wily 'Amr wished to raise his 
people in the estimation of the Egyptians, 
he had a feast prepared of slaughtered 
camels, after tho Bedouin fashion; and the 
Egyptians looked on with wonder, while 
the army satisfied themselves with the 
rude repast. Next day he commanded a 
sumptuous banquet to be set before them, 
with all the dainties of the Egyptian table ; 
and here again the warriors fell to with equal 
zest. On the third day, there was a grand 
parade of all the troops in battle array, and 
the people flocked to see it. Then 'Amr 
addressed them, saying : " The first day's 
entertainment was to let you see the plain 
and simple manner of our life at home ; tho 
second, to show you that we can not the less 
enjoy the good things of the lands we enter ; 
and yet retain, as ye see in the spectacle hero 
before you, our martial vigour notwithstand- 
ing.” 

'Amr gained his end, for the Copts retired, 
saying one to the other, " See ye not that the 
Arabs have but to raise their heel upon us, 
and it is enough 1 ” 'Umar was delighted 
with his lieutenant's device, and said of him, 
" Of a truth it is on wisdom and resolve, as 
well as on mere force, that the success of 
warfare doth depend.” 

But, at the same time, 'Umar was much too 
thoughtful and far-seeing himself not to recog- 
nise the danger for the future of. Islam, which 
was lurking in this sudden acquisition of un- 
measured riches. On one occasion, when he 
was about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, he was seen to weep. " What,” 
it was said to him, " a time of joy and thank- 
fulness, and thou sheddest tears.” **Tea,” 
replied the simple-minded Khalifah. “it is 
not for this I weep ; but I foresee that the 
wealth which the Lord hath bestowed upon 
us will become a spring of worldliness and 
envy, and in the end a calamity to my 
people.” 

Moreover, the luxury and ostentation which 
was thus engendered m the enriched leaders, 
was utterly repulsive to his own frugal 
habits and homely nature. On his first visit 
to Syria, Abu 'Ubaidah, Yazid, and Khalid^ 
met him in stato to welcome him. A bril- 
liant cavalcade, robed in Syrian brocade, and 
mounted on steeds richly caparisoned, they 
rodo forth as he approached. At the sight of 
all their finery, Umar's spirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and^ gather- 
ing a handful of gravel, flung it at tho asto- 
nished chiefs. “ Avaunt 1” he cried is it 
thus attired that ye come out to meet me ? 
All changed thus in the space of two short 
years ! Verily, had it been after two hun- 
dred, yo would have deserved to be degraded.'* 
This primitive simplicity of the Arab 
chieftain is another gftind and highly capti- 
vating feature in 'Umar's character. We see 
in our mind's eye the mighty mover of .armies ^ 
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at tha time when the deetiaiee of Isl&m were 
trembling in the balance on the battle-fleld of 
Qadislyah, issning on foot from the gates of 
al-Medinah in the early morning, if perchance 
he might meet sqmo messenger from the 
scene of combat. At last a courier arrived 
outside the city, who to ‘Umar’s question re- 
plies shortly, “ The Lord has disoomlited the 
Persian host." Unrecognised, ‘Umar followed 
the messenger, leading the camel, and with 
his long strides keeping pace with the 
high-stepping animal, to glean from him the 
outline of the great battle. When they en- 
tered al-Madinah, the people crowded round 
the Kbalifah. saluting him, and hearing the 
happy news, wished him joy of the triumph 
The courier, abashed, cried out, “0 Com- 
mander of the Faithful, why didst thou not 
tell me?" but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the Khalifah*e kmdly answer : “ It is 
well, my brother." 

Or we may fancy him porambulating, whip 
in hand, the streets and markets of al-Madi-^ 
nah, ready to punish tho offenders on the 
spot, may be his own son and his boon com- 
panions, who had indulged in the use of wine. 
For on this head ‘Umar did not brook plea- 
santry^ When news of some arch-transgTessors 
on this score was scot from Damascus and 
indulgence from the strict enforcement of 
the law was claimed for them on the plea of 
their exalted position and mihtary merits, he 
wrote back : “ Gather an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, la mint lawjul^ or is 
U forbidden ? If they say forbidden^ lay eighty 
stripes upon each of them ; if thoy say law- 
ful^ then behead th(«n every ono." The 
punishment, if indicted by ‘Umar’s own hand, 
was telling, for it became a proverb : 
‘Umar’s whip is more terrible than another’s 
sword. 

Or, again, with the groan of repentance of 
the well-chastised offender still ringing in 
our ears, we may watch \\ie same 'Umar, as 
journeying in Arabia in the yoar of famine, 
he Cbmes upon a poor woman, seated with 
her hungry and weeping children round a 
fire, whereon is an empty pot. He hurries to 
tho next village, procures bread andr meat, 
dlls the pot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Such a man was ‘Umar, the great Khali- 
fah, brave, wise, pious. No fitter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
words : — “ It had gone hard with my soul, if 
I had no't been a Muslim." [Damascus, jbbu- 

SAhEM, JIHAD, MOHAMMAD.] ' 

(The Editor is indebted to t)r. Steingass, 
the learned author of the English- Arabic 
Dictionary, a.d. 1882, and Arahic-Enghsh 
Dictionary, a.d. 1884 (W. H. Allen & Co., 
London), for this review of ‘Umar’s influence 
cn the Muslim reEgion.) 

UMM ((aT), pi. ummdt, ummahdt. 

^‘Mother." Heb. ejn. A word which 

Ireqaenlly occurs in combination with other 
words, e.^. Ummu 'loQurd, “ the mother of 
viUtges,"^ tha metropolis Makkah; C/mmu 
*Ulm, “tho mother of sciences grammar. 


UMMU ’l-MU’m 1NIN' 
UMMAH (W). Heb. pnSM 

T 

A people, a nation, a sect. Tho word occurs 
about forty times in the Qur’an. 

Ummatu Ibrahim, the peoplo of Abraham. 

Ummatu ^Isd, the people of Jesus. 

Ummatu Aiuhammad, the people of Muham- 
*mad. 

UMMl (^^). The title aBsumed 

by Muhammad, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an, Surah viiL 156 : “ Who shall follow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (dn-Nablyu 
*l-ummi) ’’ ; and m the 168th verse of the 
same Surah. 

Commentators are' not agreed as to the 
deriyation of this word, the following are the 
three most common deurations of it: — 

(1) From Umm^ “mother," i.e. one just as 
he came from his mother’s womb. 

(2) From Ummah, “ people," t.c. a gentile, 

one who was ignorant ; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad's ignorance. . 

(3) From Ummu H-qurd, “ the mother of 
villages," a name given to Makkah ; i.c. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, 4 d order to 
raise tho oleganco of the Qur’an into a 
miracle. 

UMMU HABIBAH r')- One 

of Muhammad's wives. She was tho daughter 
of Abu Sufyan, and ihe^idow of ‘Ubaidu’llab, 
one of the “ Four Inquirers," who, after emi- 
grating as a Mu.slim to Abyssinia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith. 

UMMU KULSOM The 

youngest daughter of Muhammad by his 
wife Khadijah. She bad been married to her 
cousin ‘Utaibab, son of Abu Lahab, but 
separated from him and became, after the 
death of her sistoi Ruqaiyah, the second wife 
of ‘Usmdn, the later ^alifah. She died a 
year or two' before Muhammad, who used, 
after her death, to say he so dearly loved 
‘Usmdn, that had there been a third daughter, 
ha would have given her also in marriage to 
him. 

UMMU 'L-KITAB Lit 

“ The Mother of the Book.” 

(1) A title given in the Hadis to thd first 
Surah of the Qur’a.n. 

(2) In the Suratu Abli ‘^Imrin (iii.) 6, it is 
used for the Qur’an itself. 

(S) In the Suratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) 39, it seems 
to be applied to the preserved tablet, on which 
were written the decrees of God^nd the fate 
of every human being. 

UMMU *L.MU»M1NIN 

“ A mother of the Faithful.” A title which 
English authors restrict eithei^to the Pro- 
phet’s wife Khadijah, or to'Ayishah; but itU 
a title applied fo each of the wives of Muham- 
mad. Qur’a^, Sfirah xxxiii. 6 ; “ Hia wivee 
are their mothers.’’ 
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TTMMU ’L-QUBA 

UMMU ’L-QUEA r') 

** Mother of Villages." A name given to 
Makkah. The Metropolis. 

, UMMU *L-WALAD f^). A 

'term used in Muhammadan law for a female 
slave who has borne a child to her master, 
and who is consequently free at his death. 
[SLaVEBT.] 

UMMU 8ALMAH r^). One 

of the wives of the Prophot. The widow cf 
Abu Salmah, to w'hom she had borne several 
children. Abu Salmah was killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad married his widow four months 
afterwards. 

‘UMRA A life grant, or 

interest in anything, e.^. ff the proprietor of a 
house bays to another, *' This is your® a® long 
as you live " 

‘UMRAH A Lesser Pilgri- 

mage, or a visitation to the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, with the ceremonies of encompassing 
the Rn'bah and running between al-Marwab 
-and a^-Safa, but omitting the sacrifices, &c It 
Is a meritorious act,. but it has not the sup- 
posed murit of the Hajj oi Pilgrimage It 
•can be perfoimed at any time except the 
•eighth, ninth, and tenth days of the month 
2u ’1-Hijjah, these being the days of the Uai) 
•or Greater Pilgrimage [uajj.] 

UMCTMIYAH (4*-^') “Mater- 

viity " A term used in MqbUxp law {Hida- 
yah, vol iii. p 417.) 

UNBELIEVERS Tjiere ar€ sf^ve- 

ral terms used in Islam for those who are 
unbelievers in the mission of Muhammad. 
t.g. 

Kdjtr (^^)i One who hides the tiisth A 
term generally applied to idolaters, and not 
to Jews or Christians 

Mushrik One who gives com- 

panions to Ood. Believers in the Blessed 
Trinity are so called The term is also applied 
by the Wahhabis to any Muslim wbo observes 
ceremonies which are not clearly enjoined in 
the precepts of the Muslim religion, as visit- 
ing shrines, &c. 

Mulhid One who has deviated 

from the truth. 

Murtadd An apostate from Islam 

Dahri An Atheist. 

{For further explanations, refer to the words 
sn their places.) 

UNCLEAN MEATS [food] 
UNCLBANNESS [purification.] 
UNITY OF GOD [tauhid ] 
UNLAWFUL Arabic 4ardw 

f-AW,] • 

*UQAB (v*Vfig). A black eagle. 

A celebrated standard belonging to Muham- 
mad. (See ffaydtu H^Quluby p.^88, Merrick's 
«diiion.) [standarus.] 
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‘UQBA Lit. End " A 

reward or punishment. Hence used to ez* 
press the life to come eithei of good or evil 
[PARADISE, bell.] 

‘UQBAH (Me) TBN ‘AMIR al- 

JUHANl. A Companion of great celebrity. 
He was afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
he died, a.h. 58 

UQNUM ((•yiSl), pi aqdmm. Ac- 
cording to Muslim lexicographers, it is ** a 
word which means the root or principle of a 
thing, and, according to the Na6ara(Naza- 
renes), there are three Aqanim, namely, 
wujud (entity or substance), haydt (life), and 
‘i7m (knowledge) . and also, Ab (Father), Ibn 
(Son), and Rfihu 7- Quds (Holy Spirit) ; and 
it is also the name of a book amongst the 
Nazarenes which treata of these three. (See 
Ghiydsu H-Lughdt, in loco ) [TRINITY.] 

‘UQOBAH (i»ysft). “ Punishment ; 
chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the magistrate. 
Uqiibah •thadidah is severe pumshment ex- 
tending to death [ta2ir.] 

al-'UQOLU 'L-'ASHARAH (JytaJl 

MjJ') Lit. “ The Ten Intelligences.” 

Ten .iDgels who, according to the philoso- 
pbets, were created by God in the fallowing 
manner First, Ho created one angel; who 
then created one heaven and one. angel, ibis 
second angel then created a second heaven 
and a third angel : and so on until there 
were created nine heavens and ten angels. 
The tenth angel then, by the order of God, 
created the whole world (See Ghiydsu 
Luqhdt, in foco ) 

URS (1) Marriage feati- 

vities as distinguished from nikdh. the mar- 
riage ceremony " [marriage] 

(2) A term also used for the ceremonies 
observed at the anniversary of the death of 
any celebrated saint or mumhid 

USHR pi- a'shdr and 

^ushiir A tenth oi tithe given to the Muslim 
State or V-^/d/. [battu 'l-iial.| 

'USMAN (tjUJia) IBN 'AFFAN. 

The third ^alifah, who succeeded ‘Umar 
A.u. 23 (a.d 643), and was slain by Muham- 
mad, SOD of Abu Bakr and other conspira- 
tors on the I8th of ^u 'l-Hijjah, a.h. 36 
(Juno I7tb, A.D. 636), aged eighty-two, and 
having reigned twelve years. ^He is known 
amongst Muslims as ^u ’n-Nurain, “ The 
Possessor of the Two Lights," because be 
married two of the Prophet’.*: daughters, Ro- 
qaiyah and Ummu Kuloum. His chief merit 
with regard to the cause of Islam was the 
second and flnal revision of the sacred book, 
which be caused to be made, and of which an 
ezhaustive account has been given in bur 
article on the Qur'an. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin* 
guish the rejgns of, the flrat four Khalifaha 
as founded on faith (dini). from thoae of the 
later ones, as based on the worM and Its 
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pMiioai 9ai Tanitiea (dunyam), it most be 
admitted that worldly motlTOB entered al- 
ready largely into the polltloe oi 'Uqm&n and 
*Ali, as contrasted with Aba Bakr and *Umar. 
•Usm&n, by his weakness and nepotism, *A1I 
by holding aloof with oolpable indifference, 
during the protracted death-stmggle of his 
predecessor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his vacillating spirit, 
mere firmness of purpose was needed, gave 
rise to those fierce dissensions between rival 
religious and political parties, which led, for 
the time being, to the establishment of the 
Unmiyah dynasty, and eventually caused the 
division of Islam into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and ShPahs. 

TT^C’L pi. of asl Lit 

*' Roots.** The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muhammadan religion, as opposed to Juru* 
branches,” a term used /or Muham- 
madan law, civil, ceremonial, and religions 
The U 9 ui of Islam are universally held to be 
four : / I) TheC2«^dn, (2) The (3) Ijmd* 

And (4l Qiydf, terms which will be found ez 
plained under their respective titles 

'TZmtl is the science of interpreta- 

tion or exegesis of these four fundamentals 

USUET Arabic riba* (Wj) A 

word which, like the Hebrew neahek. 

includes all gain upon loans, whether from the 
loan of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic law, conditions of gam for 
thf loan of money or goods, were rigorously 
prohibited . “ If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
lay upon him usury.” (Exodus xxii. 25.) 

If thy brother be waxen poor take no 
usury of him or increase but fear thy God ; 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” (Le- 
viticus xxv. 35-37.) 

(1) The teaching of the Qur’an on the 
subject is given in Surah ii. 276: “They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in the 
Last Bay only as he ariseth, whom Satan 
has infected by his touch. This for that they 
say, * Selling is only the like of usury,’ and 
yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden 
usury; and whosoever receiveth this admo- 
nition from his Lord, and abstaineth from it^ 
shall have pardon for the past and his lot 
shall be with God. But they who return to 
usury, shall be given over to the Fire,-^ 
therein to abide for ever.” 

(2) In the Traditions, Mu^mmad is related 
to nave said : — 

« Cui'sed be the taker of usury, the giver 
of usury, the writer of usury, and the witness 
of usury, for they are all equal.” 

“ Verily the wealth that is gained in usury, 
although it be great, is of small advantage.” 

3fus/i77t; Babu W~Riba'\ 

(8) i2t6a*,lnthelangu2ge of the law, signifies 
**>n excess, ** accord!^ to a legal standard of 
meosurenienf or voeaght, in one of two homo* 


OSURf 

\ 

gsmous articUs (of weight or measureiirat of 
capacity) opposed to each other in a contract 
of exchange, and in which such excess is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on one 
of the parties, without any return^ that is, 
without anythi^ being opposed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of bar|ey, for 
instance, in exchange for one load of wheat, 
does not constitute usury, since these articles 
are not homogeneous ; and, on the other hand,, 
the sale of ten yards of cloth in exchange for 
five yards of cloth, is not usury, since al- 
though these articles be homogeneous, still 
they are not estimable by weight or measure- 
ment of capacity 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, U 
occasioned (according to most Muhammadan 
doctors) by rafe, united with species^ where, 
however, it must be observed, that rate, 
amongst the Musalmans, applies only to 
articles of weight or measurement of capa- 
city, and not to articles of longitudinal mea- 
surement, such as cloth. &c., or of tale, such 
as eggs, dates, walnuts, dco., when exchanged 
from hand to hand. Ash-Shafi'I maintains 
that usury takes place only in things of an 
esculent nature, or in money, and according 
to him, therefore, articles of the last-men- 
tioned description would give occasion to 
usury. It is, furthermore, to be observed, 
that superiority or inferiority in the queUity 
has no effect in the establishment of the 
usury , and hence it is lawful to sell a quan- 
tity of the better sort of any article in ex- 
change for an equal quantity of an inferior 
sort. Nor does usury exist where the qua- 
lities of an article of weight or measurement 
by capacity are not ascertained by some 
l^wn standard of measurement. Thus it is 
lawful to sell one handful of wheat in ex- 
change for two handfuls, or two handfuls for 
four, because, in such case, the measurement 
not having been made according to a legal 
standard, the superiority of measurement^ 
establishing usury, has not taken place, and, 
since the law has fixed no standard of mea- 
sure beneath half a ;dS any quantity less 
than such is considered equivalent to a> 
handful. 

Where the quality of being woighable or 
measureable by capacity, and correspondence 
of specie^ (being the causes of usury) both 
exist, the stipulation of inequality or of sus- 
pension of payment to a future period, are 
both usurious. Thus it is usurious to sell 
either one measure of wheat in exchange for 
two measures, — or ono measure of wheat for 
one measure deliverable at a future period. 
If, on the contrary, neither of these circum- 
stances exist (as in the sale of wheat tor 
money), it is lawful, either towstipulate a 
superiority of rate, or the payment at a 
future period. If, on the other hand, one of 
these circumstances only exist (as in the sale 
of wheat for barley, or the sale })f one slave 
for another), then a superionty in the rate 
may legally be stipulated, but not a suspen- 
sion in the payment, ^Thus one measure of 
wheat may Urwfuljy be sold for two measures 
of barley, or one slave for two slaves : but it 
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!• not lAtfnl to loU ono atOMoro of whont for 
one meaetire of barley, payable at a future 
period ; nor one elaTe for another, deliverable 
at a future period. 

According to the- majority of doctors, every- 
thing in which the usurionsness of an excess 
has be^ established by the Prophet on the 
ground Of measurement of capacity (such as 
wheat, barley, datOs and salt), or on the 
ground of msight (like gold or silver), is for ever 
to be considered as of that nature, although 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima- 
tion ; because the custom of mankind, which 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet ; and a 
superior court cannot yield to an inferior. 
Abu Ydsuf, however, is of opinion that in all 
things practice or custom ^onght to prevail, 
although in opposition to the ordinances of 
the Prophet ; for the ordinance of the Pro- 
phet was founded on usage and practice of 
his own time. In ordinances, therefore, the 
prevalent customs among mankind are to be 
regarded ; and as these are liable to alter, 
they must be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance. 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and his slave, because whatever is in the 
possession of the sla^e is the property of the 
master, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hence the possibility 
of usury is excluded a fortiori. Nor can it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a hostile coXintry, in accordance 
with the saying of the Prophet: ** There is 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in- 
fidel in a foreign land,” and on the further 
ground, that the property of a hostile infidel 
being free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
possible, provided there be no deceit used. 
It is otherwise with respect to a jiinmi, or 
protected alien, as his property is not of a 
neutral natui-e, because of the protection that 
has boon accorded to him, and, therefore, 
usury is as unlawful in his case as in that of 
a Muslim. Abu Yusuf and asb-Shafi'I con- 
ceive an analogy between the case of a hostile 
infidel, in a hostile country, and that of a 
Simmi, and hence they hold, contrary to the 
other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
place also between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a foreign land. 

Tho testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It is 
recorded in the Mahsuty however, that the 
evidence of a usurer is inadmissible only in 
case of his being so in a notorious degree ; 
because mankind often make invalid con- 
tracts, and th^se.are in some degree usu- 
rious. (^Hiddyah^ Grady's edition, p. 362.) 

For further information bn the subject of 
usury and for cases, illustrative of the above- 
stated principles, see Hiddyaht Hamilton's 
translation, vof. ii., p. 489, seaq, ; Grady's 
edition, p. 269 teqq ; the Durru 7- ifu£&fdr; 
the Fatdwd>»\-^Alamgirit in foco. 

USWAH, also ISWArf 

**An example*” The word occurs in the 


QnriAn, 8Qrah xxxiii. 21: “Ye had la the 
Apostle of God a good example” (ti#wa4ttii 
hatanatun). Ar-Raghib says it is toe eondl* 
tlon In which a man is in respert of aitotbev'i 
imitating him. 

UTERINE RELATIONS. Arabip 
iOLWu *Uarhdm called bj 

the English lawyers “ distant kindred.” 

They are divided into four classes 

(1) Persons descended from the deceased, 
how low soever, i.e. the children of danghtere 
or of son's daughters. 

(2) Those from whom the '^deceased is de* 
seended, how high soever, i.e. Fal$€ grand- 
parents, in contradistinction from the a 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the deceased no female intervenes; a 
true grandmother, one between whom and 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes. 

(3) Those descended from the parents of the 
deceased, how low soever, t.e. the daughters 
of full-brothers and of half-brothers (by the 
same father only), the children of half- 
brothers (by the same mother only), and the 
children of sisters. 

ft) The children of the two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers of the deceased, i.e. 
father's half-brothers and sisters by the samo 
mother only and their children ; the de- 
ceased’s paternal aunts and their children; 
maternal uncles and aunts and their children ; 
the daughters of full paternal uncles and 
half-paternal uncles by the same father only. 

This classification, however, does not ex* 
baust the distant kindred, which, in the Ian* 
guage of tho law, are defined as those tola* 
tions of a deceased person who are neither 
sharers nor residuaries. [iNBEBlTAfiCB.] 
Thus, cousins who are children of residuariQS, 
but are not residuaries themselves (e.g. 
paternal uncles' daughters) are distant kin- 
dred, though not members of any of the fore* 
going classes, or related through any meml^r 
of such a class. 

When the distant kindred succeed, in cense* 
quence of the absence of sharers and residua* 
ries, they are admitted according to the order 
of their classes. Within the limits of each par* 
tioular class, it is a general rule that a person 
nearer in degree succeeds in preference to one 
more remote ; and in all classes, if there be 
several of an equal degree, the property goes 
equally among them if they are of the same 
sex. There is, however, some disagreement 
as to oases in which persons through whom 
they are related to the deceased are of 
different sexes or of different blood; and 
it is maintained by Muhammad, against 
Abfi Yfisnf, that regard must be had 
partly to the “ roots ” or intermediate rela- 
tions, and not only to the “ branches,” 
or actual claimants. Thus all an agreed 
that if a man leave a daughter’s' son and 
a daughter's daughter, the male will 
have a double portion, for there is no dif« 
ferenee of sex in the intermediate relations ; 
but if there be a daughter's son’s daughter 
and a daughter's daughter's son, it is said 
by Abii Yusuf that the male Fill have a 

8a 
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Smibld portloA, on aoooont of his ooz ; bAt bf 
Mvbmouidi that the female, instead of the 
ndle, will take the double portion, by reason 
of her father's sen. And on the other hahd, 
all are agreed that if there be two daughters 
ct differ^ brothers, they will take equally 
betWeoA them ; but if there be a daughter of 
a brother and a daughter of a half-*brother by 
the fatto only, Muhammad I’ules that the 
latter Will take nothing ; for haring regard 
to the oiroumstances that a brother, excludes 
a half4>rother by the father only, he considers 
that there is nothing to be handed down to 
the deBOehgant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
lortner* <0 

- This rule of Muhammad, which in its appli- 
cation to the different classes of the distant 
kindred, leads to curious results of a complex 
character, seems to deserve a particular notice, j 
as feqting to a large extent on the principle I 
of representation, which otherwise ia all but | 


VOWS 

foreign to the Muhammadan law of inberl* 
lance. (A. Ramsey, Moohummudan Law of 
Jnhentanee, p. 66 ; Syed Ameer All, Pertonal 
LaiVf p. 62 ; Dtirru ^hJUukJktdrt p ^78.) 

‘UZAIE [BZEA.J ^ 

n^QlTAH [siCBinoB.] 

‘TJZLAH (^^). “ Betirement.” 

A term used by the Sdfis for a religioue life 
of retirement from the world. 

‘UZR “An eicuBe." A 

legal term for a claim or an objection.' 

ai.*'T 7ZZA An idol men- 

tioned in the Qur'an. Surah liii. 19 1 ** What 
think ye then of al-Lat add al-*X7se&, and 
Manat, the third idol besides " Acodrding to 
Husain, it was an idol of the tribe of iihata- 
fan. For a discussion on the subjeot, see th# 
article on lat 


V. 


VEILS, [drabs.] 

VESSELS. In the early days of 
Islam,' there were four kinds of drinking* 
resAcls forbidden to Muhammadans on 
aucouut of their bring used for wine, namely, 
hontam a green vessel; duhbd 

a large gourd hollowed out; nacir (jedi), 
a cup made from the hollowed root of a tree ; 
muzaffat a vessel covered with a 

kind of black pitch, or .the glutinous sub* 
stance with which the bottom of boats are 
payeA (Mishkat, book i. cb. i. pt. i.) But, 
aonord^ to Muslim law, the vessels used by 
Ohrisflbns and Jews, aud even by idolaters, 
are lawful, but they must be free from the 
taste or smell of wine. 
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VISjnNG THP SICE. Arabic 
An incumbent roli. 
^OUS duty enjoined by MuhamAad on hie 

6 Bowers. The following traditiops illustrate 
s teaching on the subject (MiAkatf book 
V. ch. L):— 

** When a Mnslim visits # sick brother, he 

f athers the. fruits of Paradise from the time 
e leaves his home until he returns.” 

** If a Muslim visit a sick person, and say 
seven times, ' I ask the Almighty Ood, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give thee health,* 
the prayer shall be granted, unless the ap* 
pointed time of his death hath surely come.” 

** Verily God will say at the Day of Resui - 
rection, * 0 eons of Adam ! I was sick and ye 
did not visit mo.' And the eons of Adam will 


say, *0 our Defender 1 how could we virit 
thee, for Thou art the Lord of the universe 
and art free from sickness ? * And God will 
Bay, * 0 men 1 did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and you did not 
visit him ? Do you not know that had you 
visited that servant you would have met me 
there?’** 

<AyiBhah says : When any ,one of us’ was 
siqk, the PrOphet used to rub his hands upon 
the sick person’s body, after which he would 
say, ' 0 Lord of man ! take away this pain 
and give health ; for Thou art the giver 6f 
health; there ‘is no health but thine, that 
health which leavetb no sickness.” 

<* When any person complained of being out 
of order, or having a wound or sore, the Pro- 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
the part affected, *■ In the name of God, the 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittle of 
our mouth ; we have done this in order to fW- 
store the siok to health, by permission of our 
Lord.*** 

VOWS. Arabic ncbgr pi. nugut, 
Heb. ■^13 neder. They who fulfil their votes 

V V 

are amongst those who drink of the waters 
of Kafur in Paradise (Qur'an, Surah IxxvL 7) ; 
and the non-performance of a vow is am 
(AfisAAdf, book xiiL ch. xxiL^. But the Pro* 
phet is related to have said, “ Do not make a 
vow for it cannot alter fate ; still it does ex- 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy." ^ 

The atonement for a vow ./hich has Been 
not performed is the same as for an ofllth 
namely, theireeing of a slave, or clothiag ten 
poor persons, or feeding ten persons, or three 
days fast (Hiddjfoh, Arabic ed., vol. L p. 
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WADI* AH Lit. “ A thing 

put down.'* The legal term for a- deposit. 
(See Hamilton's Hiddyahf yol. iii. p. 259.) 

al-WADOTD “ The Loving 

One," or '*Tho Belo^ea One." One of the 
the ninety-nino special attributes of God. 
It occurs twice in the Qur'an 

Surah xi. 92:'** My Lord is Merciful and 
Loving." 

Surah Ixxxv 14 : ■ ** He is the Forgiving, 
the Loving." 

Al~Mahku Wadud^ the ** King of Love." 

WAHDANITAH (1) A 

theological term for the doctrine of the Unity 
of God. (2) The name of a sect of. Sufis. 

£gOD, SIKHISM, SUFI.] 

WAHDATU 'L - WTJJtJDlrAH 
A pantheistic sect of 

Sufis, who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 

A.L-WAHHAB ‘‘ The 

Beatower of gifts." One of tho ninety-nine 
special attributes of God. It -occurs in the 
Qur’an, ay. Surkh iii. 6: **Thou art He who 
hestoweth gilts." 

WAHHABI ^ 

Muslim revivaMsts founded by Muhammad, 
son of *Abdu 'hWahhab, but as their oppo- 
nents could not call them Muhammadans^ 
they have been distinguished by tho name of 
the father of the founder of their sect, and 
are called Wahhabis. 

Muhammad ibn *Abdu 1-Wahhab was bom 
at Ayinah in Najd in a.d. 1691. Carefully 
instructed by hid father in the tenets of the 
Muslim faith, according to the Hanball sect, 
the strictest of the four great schools of inter- 
pretation, Che son of *Abdu 'l-Wahhab deter- 
mined to increase his knowledge by visiting 
'the schools of Makkah, al-Baerah and Bagh- 
dad. The libraries of these celebrated centres 
of Muhammadanism, placed within the reach 
of the zealous student those ponderous folios 
of tradition known as the ** six correct books," 
and also gave him access to numerous manu- 
script volumes of Muslim law. Having per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
father} and visited the Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madlnah, he ftmamed af the latter place to 
ait at the foot of Shaikh *Abdu 'Uah ibn Ibra- 
him, by whom he was carefully instructed in 
all tho intricacies of tho czegotical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juris- 
prudence. 

For some years he resided with his father 
at Horemolah, a place which, according to 
Palgravo, claims the honour of hi8 birth ; but 
after his father's death, he returned to bis 


native village, Ayinah, where ha assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibm- 
'Abdu 'l-Wahhab had observed the laxities 
and superstitions of those who, whilst they 
professed to acc^t .the stem unbending 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, had 
succeeded in stretching the rigid lines of 
Islam almost to breaking. Omens and augu- 
ries, sacred sbrines and richly ornamented 
tombs, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and satins of the wealthy, all seemed to^ the 
earnest reformer lamentable departures frdm 
the first principles of Islam, and unwarrant- 
able concessions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
superstitions of the age. Having carefully 
studied the teachings of the Qur’an and tbe 
sacred traditions, he thought he bad learned 
to distinguish between the essential elements 
of Islam and its recent admixtures, and now 
Once more in the home of his childhood, bo 
determined to teach and to propagate nothing 
but the ** puro faith," as laid down by the 
precepts and practice of the Prophet himself. 
The Muslim world had departed from the 
worship of the Unity, and had yielded a 
blind allegiance to Walis, Pirs, and Saintn. 
and all because tho teachings of the sacred 
traditions had been neglected for that of 
learned but ambitious teachers. 

To accept any doctrine other than that of 
those “ Companions ’’ who received their in- 
structions from the Prophet’s lips, was simply 
the blind leading the blind; and, therefoio, 
the Reformer, refusing to join his faith to tbe 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four 
orthodox doctors, determined to estabhsh 
the right of private judgment in the intex^ 
pretation of those two great foundations of 
Islam — thu Qur’an and the . Ahadis^ 

His teaching met with acceptance, but his 
increasing influence excited the opposition of 
the ruler of his district, and he was compelled 
to seek an asylum at Doraiah, under the pro- 
tection of Muhammad ibn §a*ad, a chief of 
considerable influence. The protection of the 
religious teacher was made a pr-.text lor 
Qiore ambitious designs, and that which the 
zealous cleric had failed to accomplish by his 
persuasive eloquence, the warrior chief now 
sought to attain by the power of the sword ; 
and he thus established in his own person 
that Wahhabi dynasty which, after a che- 
quered existence of more than a hundred 
years, still exercises so powerful an influence 
not only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
wherever the Muhammadan creed ie pro- 
fessed. Like other great men before 
him, the Chief of Derdlab strengthened hie 
position 'by a matrimonial mllianobi which 
united the interests of his own (unllj with 
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that of the reformer. He married the 
daughter of Muhammad ibn *Abdu '1-Wnhhab, 
and she became the mother of the celebrated 
Wahhabi chief *Abdu ’l-'AzIz, who, upon the 
death of his father (a.d. 170,5), led the Wah- 
hftbi army to victory, and succeeded in push- 
ing his conquests to the romotost comers of 
Arabia. 

*Abdu *l-*AzIz was not only a bravo war 
rior, but a pious Muslim, and it is said that 
he fell a victim to the scrupulous regularity 
with which he performed his devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
Khurasan dagger into his side, just ns ho 
was prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosque of Deraiah (a.d. 1803). 

But the great military ohampion of the 
reformed doctrines was Sa*ud, the eldest son 
of *Abdu *l-*AzIz, who during the lifetime of 
his |ather led the Wahhabi aimies to vic- 
tory, and threatened even the conquest of the 
whole Turkish empire. He is said to have 
been a remarkably handsome man, praised 
for his wisdom in counsel and skill in war 
Having wielded the sword from his youth (for 
he fought his first battle' when a lad of 
twelve), he was regarded by the wild Arabs 
of the desert as a fit instrument to effect the 
conversion of the world, and men from all 
parts of Arabia flocked round his standard. 

Sa*ud gained several decisive victories over 
Sulaiman Pasha, and aflei wards, with an 
army of 20,000 men, marched against Kar- 
bala*, the famed city of the East, which con 
tains the tombs of the Shi*ah Khalifahs 
The city was entered with the Wahhabi cry, 
*<Kill and strangle all infidels which give 
companions to Ood,” and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from the bright golden 
dome of al-H^sain’s tomb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was ground to the very dust, 
whilst the offerings of the numerous devotees, 
whioh formed the rich treasure of tho sacred 
shrines, served to replenish the impoverished 
exchequer of the Wahhabi chief. 

The following year the fanatical aimy 
effected the conquest of Makkab, and, on the 
27th April 1803, Sa*ud made his formal entry 
into the sacred city of the Ka*bah. The 
sanotity of the place subdued the barbarous 
spirit of the conquerors, and not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. 
The stem principles of the reformed doc- 
trines were, however, strictly enforced Piles 
of green huqqas and Persian pipes were col- 
lected, rosaries and amulets were forcibly 
taken from the devotees, silk and satin 
dresses were demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, and the whole, collected into the 
ono heterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
infuriated reformers. So strong was the feel- 
ing against the pipes, and so necessary did a 
public example seem to be, that a respect- 
able lady, whose delinquency bad well nigh 
escaped the vigilant eye of the Muhtasib, was 
seized and ^ced on an ass, with a green 
pipe suspended fron^ her neck, and paraded 
through the public streets — a terrible warn- 
ing to all of her sex who may be inclined to 
indulge in forbidden luxuries. When the 


usual hours of prayer arrived, the myrmidons 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathern 
whips drove all slothful Muslims to their 
devotions. Tho mosqmos were filled. Never 
since tho days of the Wophet had the sacred 
city witnessed so much piety and devotion. 
Not one pipo, not a single tobacoo-stopper, 
was to be soon in the streets or found in tho 
houses, and the whole population of Makkah 
prostrated thomselves at least five times 
a day in solemn adoration. Having carried 
out his mission with fidelity, Sa'ud hastened 
to convey tho nows of his success to the 
Sultan of Turkey in the following charac- 
teristic letter : — 

Sa‘ud to Salim. — 1 entered Makkah on 
the fouith dav of Muharram in the 1218th 
year of the Hijrah. I kept peac3 towards 
tho inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatroiisly worshipped. I abolished 
all taxes except those required by the law. 

I confirmed the Qazi whom you had ap- 
pointed agreeably to the commands of the 
Prophet of Ood. I desire that you will give 
ordois to the rulers of Damascus and Cairo 
not to come up to the sacred city with the 
Mahrnal and with trumpets and drums. Reli- 
gion is not profited by these things. May the 
peace and blessing of Ood be with yon.*^ 
[mahmal ] 

Before the close of the year, al-Madinah 
was added to the Wahhabi conquests, and so 
thoroughly did Sa*ud carry out the work of 
reform, that even the Hujrah, containing the 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape. Its 
richly ornamented dome was destriwed, and 
the curtain which covered the Prophet's 
grave would have been removed, had not the 
Leader of the Faithful been warned in his 
dreams not to commit so monstrous a sacri- 
lege. [hujrah.] 

For nine years did the Wahhabi rule exist 
at Makkab, and so strong was the position 
occupied by the Wahhabi army, and so ra- 
pidly did Wahhabi opinions spread amongst 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain the worst fears for the safety of 
his empire. <A1I Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhabi movement ; 
and eventually, Makkah and al-Madinah 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon the death of Sa*ud (a.d. 1814), his 
son, *Abdu ’llah, became the Leader of the 
Faithful. He was even more distingfuished 
than his father for personal bravery, but he 
lacked that knowledge of men which was so 
necessaiy for one called upon to lead the un- 
disciplined nomadic tribes of the Arabi.in 
deserts 'Abdu 'Huh and him army met with 
a series of roverses, and he suSa at last taken 
prisoner by Ibrahim Pashah and sent to Gon- 
etantinoplv.' Ho was executed in the public 
square of St. l^ophia, Decemher i9th, 1818. 
Turki, the son of *Abdu ’llrih|irabandoned all 
hope of regaining the position, and fled to 
Riyaz, where he was afterwards assassinated. 
Faizul succeeded his father a.d. 1830, and 
establishoa the Wahhabi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riyaz the capital of his king- 
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dom. It was this chief who entertained the 
traveller Palgrave in 1863, and received 
Lieutenant-Oolonel (now Sir Lewis Pelly), pz 
Her Majesty’s representative, in 1865. Faizul 
died in 1866, soon after Sir Lewis Polly's 
visit, and was succeeded by his son *Abdu 
*llah. 

But although the great political and mili- 
tary power of the Wahhabis had been well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa'ud circumscribed within the limits of the 
province of Najd, the principles laid down by 
JVluhammadxibn <Abdu ’1-Wahhab were still 
zealously maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 
And so it came to pass that when a restless 
epirit from India was endeavouring to redeem 
A lawless life by perfoi-ming the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhabi doctrines and were secretly 
disseminating them amongst the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freebooter and bandit 
of Rai Bareli, having performed the sacred 
rites of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mak- 
kah (a.d. 1822), resolved to reclaim the 

whole of North India to the Faith of Islam. 
Bing a direct descendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Najd) 
the necessary qualification for a Loader of 
tho Faithful, and the Muslims of India at 
•once hailed him as tho tine Khalifah or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Govern- 
ment, be traversed our provinces with a nu- 
merous rotinue of devoted disciples, and 
converted the populace to his reformed doc- 
trines by thousands'. He appointed deputies 
at Patna, and then proceeded to Delhi, where 
be met with' a ready listener in Muhammad 
Isma’il, who became his most devoted dis- 
ciple, and recorded the sayings of tho new 
Khalifah in the well-known Wahhabi book, 
entitled the Siratu H-Mustaqim. 

On the 2l8t December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Leader of the Faithful, declarod a religious 
war, or Jihad^ against the Sikhs, and, hoping 
to unite the hosts of Islam in Central Asia 
under his banner, he commenced an insurrec- 
tion on the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of varied successes followed, and lasted 
for four years ; but the Wahhabi army was 
soon reduced in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in the death of its chief, who was 
slain by Sher Singh in an engagement ^at 
Balakot in Hazarah, May 1831. The rem- 
nant of the Saiyid's army fled across tho 
border and settled at Sattana, where in 1857, 
their numbers were augmented by mutineers, 
who joined their camp. They were even- 
tually displaced by the British Government 
in the Umbeyla War of 1863, but there are 
still some thrgp hundred of thorn residing at 
Palosi on the banks of the Indus, where 
they are ruled by Shaikji ‘Abdu *llah, an old 
mutineer of 1857, who has recently married 
bis daughter >o a former Imam of the Pesha- 
war, Sadar B%zar, in order to combine the 
Wahhabi infludpees of Peshawar with those 
of the Palosi settlement. 

But as in the case of the Wahhsiiis of Najd, 
JO with the Wahh&bia of India. The reli- 
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giouB tenete of the reformers did not die with 
their political leader. What Sa*ad of Najd 
and Ahmad of Bareli failed to acoompliah 
with the sword, the cheapness of lithographio 
printing has enabled less daring leaders to 
accomplish with the pen. The reformed 
doctrines, as embodied in the Sirdfu H-Mug- 
taqim and the Taqwiyatu H-Imdn^ still exer- 
cise a powerful influence upon Muhammadan 
thought in India. 

Wabhablism has sometimes been desig- 
nated the Protestantism of Islam, and so it 
really is, although with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that whilst Christian Protestantism 
is the assertion of the paramount authority of 
sacred scripture to the rejection of traditional 
teachings, Wahhablism is the assertion of the 
paramount authority of the Qur'an with the 
Traditions. But botli systems contend for flrst 
principles, and if there appears to be any in- 
congruity in applying the term Protestant to 
a sect which receives, instead of rejects, tra- 
dition, it arises from the very important fact 
that what is called “ tradition ” in Islam oc- 
cupies a totally different place in the Muham- 
madan system from that which it does in the 
Christian, Tradition in Islam being nothing 
less than the supposed inspired sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and handed down by un- 
inspired writers, and being absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri- 
mage, and numerous other duties and dogmas 
held to be of Divine institution, being found not 
in the Qur'an but in the Ahadis, or Tradi- 
tions. Hence it is that the Wahhabis of Najd 
and India call themselves Ahl-i-Hadls, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote in every 
way they can the study of those records. 
Ctradition.] 

The Wahhabis speak -of themselves as 
Muwahhid, or ** Umtarians,” and call all 
others Miukrikf or those who associate 
another with God ; and the following are 
some of their distinctive religious tenets: — 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthodox sects, but say that any man 
who can read and understand the Qur’an and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, therefore, reject 
Ijmd^ after the death of the Companions of 
the Prophet. 

2. That no one but God can know the 
secrets of men, and that prayers should not 
be offered to any prophet, wall, plr, or saint ; 
but that ,God may be asked to grant a peti- 
tion for the sake of a saint. 

3. That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (I'sn) of God to intercede 
for bis people. The Sunnis believe that per- 
mission has already been given. 

4. That it is ui^awful to illuminate the 
shrines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate (Jawd/) 
round them, they do not even perform any 
act of reverence at the Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madinah. 

5. That women should not be allowed to 
visit the graves of the deadf on aoooQBt of 
their immoderate weeping. 
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••6. Thai only four featWols ought to be 
'ObaerTed, namely, *Idu '1-Fitr, ‘Ida 
*Aah(lr&, and al-Lailatu *1-Mabarakab. 

7. They do not obaerve the ooremoniea of 
Maxdiid^ which are celebrated on the anni- 
' veraary of Muhammad'a birth. 

8. They do not preaent offeringB (Nazr\ at 

anyahrlne. - 

8. Th^y count the ninety-nine name^ of' 
God on their fingers^ and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms " sitting of 
God ” (Arabic IstiwaT), and “ hand of God ” 
{Yadu *lldh), which occur in the Qur'an, in 
their literal (^Haqiqi) sense, and not figura- 
• tively (Majazi ) ; but, at the same time, they 
Bay it is not revealed how God sits, or in 
what aenae he has a hand, &c., and on thi^s 
account jthe Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Sonsbip of Clinst do not present the 
aame di£Sculties to the mind of a Wahhabi 
which they do.to that of a Sunni. 

* Mr. Wihrid Blunt, in his Future of lelam^ 
Bays : — 

1 believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Abd el Wahhab was 
to complete success. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
established their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far aa the Euphratea, and in 1808 
they took Mecca and Medina. In the mean- 
while, the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground still further afield. India was at one 
time Very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
Norih Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the i^ew doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan of 
general reform and' prevented its full accom- 
plishment. In the first place, the reform was 
too completely reactive. It took no account 
. whatever of the progress of modem thought, 
and directly it attempted to leave Arabia it 
found itself face to face with difficulties which 
only political as well as religious success 
could overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise the world 
Again, and nothing less than this was in con- 
templation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet’s prudence 
which always went hand in hand with his 
zeal might have avoided, was a too rigid in- 
sistance upon trifles. Abd el Wahhab con- 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
neither were in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minarets, therefore, were every- 
where thrown down, and when the holy 

I daces of Hejaz fell into the hands of his fol- 
owers, the tombs of saints which had for 
centuries been revered as objects of pilgri- 
mage were levelled to the ground. Even the 
Prophet’s tomb at Medina was laid waste 
and the treasures it contained distributed 
among the soldiers of Ibn Saoud. This 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunea. Respect- 
able feeling which had hitherto been on their 
side now declare itself against them, and 
they never after regained their position aa 
moral and social reformers. Politically, too, 
it was the cause of their ruin. The outside 
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Musalman world, looking uponlihem BBfiaori- 
legions barbarians, was afraid to visit Mecca, 
and the pilgrimage declined ao rapidly that 
the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and it 
seemed on the point of ceasing altogether. 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
the Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro- 
tector of the holy places, What followed is 
well known. After the peace of Paris, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de- 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabita 
heretics, and this he in time effected. The 
war was carried Into Kejd ; Deriyeh, their 
capital, was. sacked, and Ibn Saoud himself 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put -back for, per- 
haps, another hundred yekrs. 

“ Stilly the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab- 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the spirit of reform has re- 
mained. Indeed, the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation ia 
Europe, though it failed to convert the Chris- 
tian Church, caused its real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced ~a real desire for re- 
form if not yet reform itself in Mussulmans. 
Islam is no longer asleep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to jitppear, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of the orthodox, 
sect, ho might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromoo with success: 

“ The present condition of the Wahhabiten 
as a sect is on'e of decline. In Lidia, and I 
believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their 
preachers [are held in high esteem. But at 
home in Arabia, thcr zeal has waxed cold, 
giving place to liberal ideas which in truth 
are far more congenial to the Arabian mind. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds the 
first position in Nejd, and Ibn Raahid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah- 
habite, has l^tle of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
He is in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though still de- 
signated at Constantinople ' as a pestilent 
heretic, is counted as their ally by the more 
liberal Sunitea. It is probable that he would 
not withhold his allegiance > from a .Caliph of 
the legitimate house of Eoroysh.” 

(The following English works may be con- 
sulted on the subject of Wahhabiism : Burck- 
hardt’s Bedouins and Wahhabys\ Brydge’a 
Brief History of the Wahhabis ; Sir Lewis 
Felly’s PoliticoU Mission to Najd\ Hunter’s 
Afusahnans of India; Palgrave’s Central and" 
Eastern Arabia ; Lady Ann Blkint’s * Pilgrim 
maae to Najd; Dr. Baker’s Imams and §ey- 
yids of 'Oman ; Blunt’s Future of Islam.') 

AL-WlmO “The One.” 

One of the ninety-nine special ipttributes of 
the Almighty. It occurs frequently in the 
Qur’an, e.y. Surah ii. 168 : “ Your God ia Oga 

WAyV [INSFIBATIOK.] 



Wl‘iz “A preachef.*' 

The word is generally applied to the 

Manlawi who reoites the j^vtbak on Fridays ; 
iod*t$ is of more general application. In the 
Qdfiius dictionary, the wd<u is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those pnnishiaenfs 
and rewards which soften the neart. The 
nsual time for preaching is on Fiidaysi hnd 
in the months of Mnharram and Bmafan. 
[kbdtbah.] 

WAJD “Ecstasy.” A 

term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
Journey, when the spiritual trareller attains 
to a state of mental excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a highi state of divine 
illumination, [sun.] 

WAJH («»,). • Lit. “Presence; 

lace.” The word occurs in the Qur'an for the 
•presence of God. Surah ii. 109 : “ Wherever 
ye turn there is the fa^ of God (Wajhu 
*llaky 

WAJIB Lit. “ That which 

is obligatory.” A term used in Muhammadan 
law for those injunctions, the non-observance 
of which constitutes stn, but tho denial of 
wliich does not attain to downright infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim who does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival [ii>n 'l-azha] commits a sin, and if 
he says the sacrifice isnot a divine institution, 
he is a sinner, but not an infidel ; and he who 
does not observe the fast [iumazan] is a 
sinner, but if he deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, he is an infidel The sacri* 
fice being wajib, whibt the fast is farz 
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(2) A term which frequently occurs in com- 
bination with others. For example, o/- 
Wdjibu U-wujud, ** the necessary existence ” 
—God ; irq;t6u 'l-ittibd*, “ worthy to he 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet ; Wdjibu 
add\ ** necessary to he disch^ed,” as a debt 
or duty. 

al-WAJID “ The Finder, 

Inventor, or Maker.” One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but the word does not 
occur in the Qur’an. 

WAKALAH, WIKALAH (avf,). 

The office of substitute. An embassy ; an 
ageucy ; attorneyship. For the Muhammadan 
law, with regard to agency for sale, see 
Hamilton's ,H\ddydh, vol. iii. pp. 1-62. 
[agent, bail, bale.] 

W^IL CJA). An attorney, an 

agent, an ambassa<mr. [aoeBT.] 

al-WAKIL “The Guar- 

dian.” One of the ninety-nine special attri- 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur'an, §urah 
iv. 83: ^‘For God is all sufficient for a 
Guardian.” * 

WALA’ “ Proximity, 

kin, friendship.” A peculiar relationship 
voluntarily established, and whigh confers a 
right of inheritance on one or both parties 
connected. It is of two kinds 


(1) Walffu H^Atd^h 21^), Rda- 

tionship between a master and a idanumittsd 
slave, m which the former inherits any pro- 
perty the latter may aoduire after einsAoipa- 
tion. ■ ^ 

(2) Walffu *l-2iuwaldt The 

oonnectioi^ arising out of mutual frimdste, 
especially between a Muhammadan ana a 
convert. (See Hiddyaht Gravy’s edition, 
p. 613.) ^ 

WALAHAN .The demon 

who troubles people .when they are peiferm- 
ing their ablutions. {MUkkaU hook tt. oh, 
7.) The name signifies grief or distraotlon of 
mind. (See Muntaha *l-*Arab.) 

WALI (Jy), pi. aidiyd\ **One 
who is very near. (1) Saints, or holy men, 
e,g. Surah x. 68; <*Aro not, verily, friends 
(aulivff) of God they on whom there is no 
fear ? ” [saints.] 

(2) Next of kin or kindred, e,g. SUrab viii 
73 : These shall be next of tan to each 
other." ^ 

Wati'*ahd, an heir, especially to a sove- 
reiraty. . 

Wall bafid, a legal guardian of a more 
remote degree than father, brother, or uncle. 

Wall jahir^ an authoritative guardian re- 
cognised by law. 

Wall a title of respect for a father, 

a patron, a benefactor. 

Watiyu "d-dam, a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

(3) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Surah iL 
111 : “ Thou hast no helper but God.” 

(4) Al- Wcdif “ the Helper.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of God. 

WALI pi. vndat A prince 

or governor. A term used for the ruler of 
a country. It is assumed by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in his treaties. 

The title implies one who rules a Mnsliift 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of the.^B- 
lifah of Islam. 

(2) God. Qur'an, Surah xiiL 12 : ** Nor 
have they any governor beside Him.” 

al-WALID IBN ‘UQBaS 

A celebrated Coin]MUiioii. 

A brother to the Shalifah 'Usman, who was 
Governor of al-Kufah, and died in the reign 
of Mu'awiyah. * • 

WALIMAH tb6 nuptial 

fefcM. 2'he, weddidg ftfsac/hsf , Which is gefie* 
rally given on the monmg gfter the mar« 
riage. The custom is founded 6h thff Example 
of Mul^iammad, who is related to hgte givO^ 
a feast of dates ahd a meal on the Oboasioft 
of his marriage With SMiyah. 

Ibn Mas'ud says the ^opke^ fUgoS^od the 
wedding feast as divide. autl£^ty|^nd 
wko is invited on sueb en dOeeMvU must 
accept the ihvitAtion. {MisklMtj book xiii. 
oh. ix. pt 1.) 

WALITU 'L-'lHD J,).. 

I Vulg. WaK*ahd» The heir to a kingdom or 
» state ■ ^ 
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WALSmO. [OBPOBTlHIIT.l 
WAQF Lit, ** Standind^, 

•topping, halting.” (1) A term ^hioh in the 
langni^e of tho law eigniflea the appropriation 
or dedication of property to charitable uses 
and the service of Ood. An endowment. The 
object of snch an endowment or appropria- 
tion must be of a perpetual nature, and such 
property or land cannot be sold or transferred, 
if a person build a mosque his right of pro- 



According to the Imam Abu Yusuf, jf the 
place in which a mosque is situated should 
become deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
there is no further use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein, still the 
property does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Imdm Muhammad alleges 
that in such a case the land and the mate- 
rial (bricks, Ac.) again become the property 
of the founder or his heir. 

If a person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or a caravansera,for travellers, 
or a hostel oq an infidel frontier for the ac- 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-place, his right is not 
extinguished until the magistrate, at his re- 
quest, issues a decree to that effect. This is 
the opinion of Imam Abu Hanifah, but Imam 
Abu Vflsuf maintains that the personas right 
of property ceases on the instant of his say- 
ing: **I have made over this for such and 
such purposes.” WbiU: Imam Muhammad 
asserts that as soos as the property is used 
for the puspose to which it is dedicated, it 
ceasea to be the property of tho original 
oTner, (See Hamilton’s Hxddyah^ vol. ii. 
p. 334.) 

(2) A term used for a full pause, and parti- 
cularly for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur’an, which are marked with the letters 
4Jti in the text. 

WAQI'AH Lit, The “ in- 

evitable.” (1) A term generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstance in 
life. 

(2) The Day of Judgment. See Qur’an, 
Surah Ivi. 2 : When the inevitable happens 
none shall call its happening a lie.” 

(8) The title of tho Lvith Surah of the 
Qv’an. 

al-WAQIDI His full 

name : Abu *Abdi ’llah Muhammad ibn 
*Umar al-Waqiidi. A celebrated Muslim his- 
torian, much quoted by Muir in bis Life of 
Mahomet. Born at al-Madinab A.U. 130, died 
A.B. 207. He is said to have left a library of 
300 boxes of books. 

r, 

WAQ9 (^y)f pl« atiqdf. Any pro- 
perty under the regulated value or number 
upon which zakat or legal alms is due. 

WAQT The present time 

as distinguished from o/- Wnqtu or 

the eternal existence of God. 


AL-WAQTTTD-DnMCisnjaiu^j^n). 
Lit. ** The Everlasting Time.” A 9afl term 
for the extent of the existence of the Eternal 
One. (*Abdu ’r-Raxziq’s Dictionary of $ufi 
Termz.) 

WARAQAH (^m). Waraqah ibn 

Naufal ibn Asad ibn 'Abdi ’l-*Uzz&. The 
cousin of Khadiiahi to whom she first made 
known the suppos^ revelation, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is related to have said 
that the Prophet must have seen the Ndmue 
which God sent to Moses. (Miahkdt, book 
xxiv. ch. V. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary al^Qdmue, it is 
stated that Waraqah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijah’s uncles, and that it is not certain if he 
ever embraced Islam. *Abdn ’1-Haqq, the 
commentator on the Mishkdt^ says he had 
embraced Christianity and had translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the supposition 
that he was originally a Jew. He appears to 
have died soon after the incident in the cave 
at Hira’. [nuhammad.] 

WARFARE. There are three 

terms used in the Traditions for warfare. 

(1) Jihdd (j\^^, warfare carried on by 
Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan ((jJJ), seditions and commotions 
which Vrill precede the Resurrection. 

(3) Maldhim pi. of malhamah^ war- 

fare carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are also signs of the Resur- 
rection. [fitan, jihad, MALAHIM.] 

al.WARI§ “ The Heir ” 

(of all things). One of the ninety-nine attri- 
butes of the Almighty. 

WASAN pi. ausdn. An 

idol, [idolatry.] 

WA§ANl (v^s), from wasan, an 

idol. An idolater, [idolater.] 

WA9AYA (^^;), pi. of wasiyah. 
Lit. ** Precepts.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
[wills.] 

AL-WASI* “ The Capa- 

cious.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah ii, 248 : 
** God is the Capacious one and knows.” 

WASlLAH (ft.-,). Lit. “Near- 

ness.” Tho name of the highest station in 
Paradise, which Muhammad said was re- 
served for one person only, and which he 
ho^d to obtain for himself. (^Mishkdt, book 
xxjv. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

It is usual for religious Muhammadans to 
pray, after the call to prayer (asan) has boon 
concluded, that Muhammad may obtain this 
station of Wasitah. Hence thef,place of in- 
tercession, and tho office of mediator. That 
which effects nearness to God. 

WASITAH A thing or 

person intervening; an agent; a brokei'i 
Hence, a mcdiatoi-i 
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WASL “ Meeting; union.” 

A term used tor tbo seventh stage in the 
spiritual journey, when the mystic, as it were, 
sees the Divine One face to face. The stage 
previous to /nnJ', or extinction in the essence 
of the Eternal One. Tbofl] 

WASWASAH Li<. “In. 

spiring,” or suggesting.” A suggestion 
from the devil. The machinations of the 
'devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. (MisAkdt, hook 
i. ch. iii.) 

Muhammad said, “There is not a single 
child of man, except Mary and her son, who 
is not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud cry 
when he is born, nor is there one human 
being who has not a devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel ; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto truth.” 

WATER. Arabic md* pi. 

miyaht amwah, Heb. mayim, waters. 

In the Qur'an, Surah xxi. 31, it is said, “We 
clave them (the heavens and the earth) asun- 
der, and by rnehns of water^ We gave life to 
everything.” 'NVhich, as Sprenger (vol. i. 
p. 30n) remarks, is one of the principles of 
the Ebionite doctrine. Al-Baizawi saye it 
means either that God made all animals from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefly by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there are seven 
kinds of water which are lawful for the pur- 
poses of purifleation and drinking 
Afd’u 7-niatar, rain-water. 

Ma*u 7-*azn, spring-water. 

Mffu H-hVr^ well-water. 

.Mffu H-barady hail-water. 

Mffu 'ff-ffa//, snow-water, 
ilfd'u 'l-bahr, sea-water. 

Mffu 'n-n<zdr, river- water. 

Water which is considered lawful for ablu- 
tion is also' lawful for drinking, and vice versa. 
Ibn 'Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of the plains in which 
animals go to drink, &c., and he said, “ When 
the water is equal to two quUahs, it is not 
impure.” *Abdu 'l-Haqq says two quliahs 
are equal to 250 mans. {Mishkat, Matthew's 
cd., vol. i. p. 107.) [wells J 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of islam^ says 

“ Minute regulations are laid down with 
regard to the water which ipay be used for 
purification. The following kinds of water 
are lawful :~rain, sea, river, fountain, well, 
anow, and ice-water. Ice is not lawful. The 
first kind is authorised by the Quran. * He 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse yon, and cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you.* (Sdra 
viii. 11.) The use of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. I give one illustration. A 
man one day came to the Propl^t and said : 
^ J am going on a voyage and shall only have 


a small inpply of fresh water; If 1 nee it for 
ablutions 1 snail have none wherewith to 
quench my thirst, may 1 use sea-water ? * 
The Prophet replied : ' The water of the sea 
is pure.' Tinnizi states that this is a Hadf s- 
i-Sahih. Great difference of opinion exists 
with regard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, and so renders it unflt for ablutions. 
It would be wearisome to the reader to enter 
into all details, but I may briefly say that, 
amongst the orthodox, it is generally held that 
if a dead body or any unclean thing falls Into 
flowing water, or into a reservoir more than 
15 feet square, it can be used, provided always 
that the colour, smell, and taste are not 
changed. It is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is never less than ten cubits 
square. If of that size, it is called a dah dar 
dah (literally 10 x 10). It may be, and com- 
monly is, larger than this. It should be 
about one foot deep.” 

Rights regarding water. According to Mu* 
hammadan law, water is of four kinds : — 

(1) The water of the ocean, to which every 
person has a perfect and equal right, for the 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every- 
one, in the same manner as the light of the 
sun or the air we breathe. 

(2^ The waters of large rivers, such as the 
Eupnrates, the Tigris, the Indus, or the 
Oxus, from which every person has ax abso- 
lute right to drink, and also a conditional 
right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. For example, if a person desire 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal for the purpose of conveying water 
to it from the river, he may lawfully do so, 
provided the act be in no sense detrimental 
to the people.. The same law applies to the 
erection of a water-mill on the banks of a 
river. 

(3) Water in which several have a share; 
in which case also the right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re- 
strictions regarding its use for the purposes 
of irrigation, which will be hereafter treated 
of. 

(4) Water w'hieh is kept in vessels ; which 
is regarded as property, except in times of 
scarcity, when it is even lawful to seize it for 
common use. 

The law regarding the division of water for 
the purposes of irrigation, known as ahirb 
or “ a right to water,” is most im- 
portant in the East, where so muoh of 
the cultivation of land depends not^npoii 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af- 
ghanistan, there are more disputes and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other questioni A 
claim of shirb, or “ right nf water,” is valid, 
independent of any property in. the grcTund, 
for a person may beedme endowed with it, 
exclusive of the ground, either by inheritance 
or bequest ; and it sometimes happens that 
when a person sells his lands, he reserves to 
himself the right of shirb. No person can 
alter or obstruct the course of watqr running 
through his ground, and in the case 'of dis- 
pute^ regardii^ a rivulet held jolnt^ hy 
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aeveral, it ia the flatj of the jadge to make 
a distribution of the water according to the 
extent of land which they soverally possess ; 
for, as the object of right to water is to 
moisten the lands, it is but fit that each 
should receiye a Jnst proportion. A rivulet 
must not be dammed up for the convenienoe 
of one partner without the consent of the 
others ; nor can he dig a trench or erect a 
a mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, with- 
out the general consent of all persons con- 
cerned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engina or a bridge. One partner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others* consent, nor increaae the number 
of sluices or openings through which he te~ 
oeives his share, nor convey his share Into 
lands not entitled to receive it, nor even to 
lands which are entitled to receive it, nor can 
he 'shut up any of the sluices, or exchange 
the manner of division in any way, as, for 
example, l)y taking the water in rotation 
instead of division by sluioes. A right to 
water cannot be consigned as a dower, nor 
pven as a consideration in£^f‘»when a wife 
bargains for her divorce [khul*], nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a defunct owner. It is also noted 
that if a person, by irrigating his lands, should 
by that means overflow those of his neigh- 
bour, he is not liable to make (^qspensation, as 
he was not guilty of any transgression. 

WA‘Z A sermon, [khut- 

BAH, WAl’Z.] 

WAZiPAH from wazf, “ a 

daily ration of food.** (l) A term used for a 
daily lesson, or portion from the Qur'an 
which is read by devout Muslims. The 
Qur’an is divided into thirty sipdrahs as the 
daily wazifah to be read during the month o| 
Ramazan. 

(2) A pension or stipend granted to pious 
persons 

(8) Revenue collected at a stipulated rate. 

WAZiR (;43;). A Vezeer. The 

principal minister in a Muhammadan country. 
There are throe opinions respecting the ety- 
mology of the word. Some derive it from 
teter, a burden,” because the wcuir bears 
the burden of state ; others from wazar^ a 
refuge,” because the ruler has recourse to the 
counsels of the toazlr ; others from azr, ** the 
back, or strength,” because the ruler is 
Btren^hened by his toazlr as the human 
frame is by the back. 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, Intro., p. 28), 
Bays : “ The post of wezeer was the highest 
that was held by an^officer of the pen ; and 
the person who occupied it was properly 
the next to the Sult&n ; but the Turkish Sul- 
tins of Egypt made the ofiSce of naib, or 
“ viceroy,” to have the pre-eminence. Under 
them, the post of wezeer was sometimes occu- 
pied by an officer of the pen, and Sometimes 
'ey an officer of the sword ; and in both cases 
Ihe w€iiStr was called *the $ftheb.’” 

Khalil az-Zahir relates that Muhammad 
said, ** Whosoever is in authority over Mub- 


lims, if God promr him, shall be given a 
virtuous wazir. The wazh shall remind him 
when he forgetteth his duty, and shall assist 
him when he doth remember it. But to a bad 
ruler God givoth an evil-minded wazir, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist Jiim to perform it.*’ j 

WEDDING, [makbugb.] ^ 
WEEK. Arabic tu&ii' 

(ar-): Heb. shavua*. The 

Muhammadan week (as the Jewish and Chris- 
tian) begins with Sunday and ends with Satur- 
day. In the Qur’an, Surah vii. 62, it is said 
** God created the tieavens and the earth in 
six days.” In Surah xvi. 125, it is said, “ the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis- 
pute thereon,” :g7hich al-Baizawi says means 
that the Sabbath was established for the 
Jews who disputed with Moses regarding it ; 
but there is no injunction in the Qur’an for 
the due observance of the Sabbath, [dat, 

FRIDAY.] 

WEEPING. [BUKA*.] 

WELLS. Arabic hiW (ySf), pL 

a&’dr. Heb. *^^43 If a person dig a 

well for public use, it is held by Imam Mu- 
hammad that his right to the well ceases as 
soon as the people drink of the well ; but 
Imam Abu Hanifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property until the magi- 
strates issue a decree to that effect. (Hidd- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 357.) 

If a person dig a well in a high road 
(where no person is entitled to dig a well), he 
is liable to a fine for any accident which may 
happen by people falling into it. (Niddyak^ 
vol. ii. p. 719.) 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into » well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfully used ; and 
if it be impossible to draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 800 bucketfuls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has in any way 
become putrifled in the well, then the water 
must not be used for three whole days ; but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. (Sharhu ’f- Wiqd» 
yah, p. 10.) 

WHISTLING. Arabic mvhaf 
(•VX;*). Mentioned in the Qur’an. 
Surah viii. 85 : ** Their (the Quraish) prayer 
at the House -vaa naught but whistling and 
clapping hands ! Taste, then, the torment, for 
that ye misbelieve.” fVom which it is under- 
stood that whistling was one of She idolatrous 
ceremonies in the days of ignorance in the 
Makkan temple. Whistling is therefore gene- 
rally held to be unlawful for pious Muslims. 

WIDOWS. Arabic armaUh 
Heb. oha^ndh. Mourn- 

ing Is IncumJ^ent upon a widow for a period 
of four months and ten days after the 
death of her husband, (Hamilton’s Hiddydh^ 
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Tol. 1. p. 870.) After this period she may^ 
lawfully take another husband, provided ahe 
be not pregnant of her first husband. A 
widow’s share of her lata husband’s property 
is one^eiphth when there is a child, or a son’s 
child, how low soever, and a fourth when 
there is no cUld. Though a man may have 
as many as four wives, the provision for 
two or more is the same as that for one : the 
fourth or eighth, as the case may, being 
divisible among them equally. (BailUe's Law 
of Inheritmctt p. 69.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife wds once a Chris- 
tian should die, and his widow appear before 
a Qa?i and declare that she is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband,' and the heirs assert 
the contrary, the assertion of the heirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the QazI as a Muslim, and the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs is to be credited to the exclusion of 
the widow. (Grady’s Hidatfoh^ p. 347.) 

WILLS. Arabic wasiyah (^y), 

{ )1. wafdyd, frhich term is held by Muslim 
egists to mean ** an endowment with the 
property of anything after death, as if one 
person should say to another, * Give this 
article of mine, after my death, to a parti- 
cular person.’” 

The testator is called fem. mufiyah. 
The legatee is termed mu^a la-hu. The legacy, 
mupa bi-hi. The person appointed to carry 
out the will, or the executor, is called the 
wasiy, pL ou^iyd. 

It is not necessary that the will of a Mus- 
lim should be executed in writing, but it must 
be certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two feznales. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
execution of wille^: — 

Wills are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator’s property, but not to 
any further extent unless by consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable to avoid making 
bequests when the heirs are poor. 

A bequest to an heir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heir& and a bequest 
to a person from whom tiie testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid; and 
if a legatee slay his testator, the bequest in 
his favour* is void. 

A bequest to a part of the heirs is not valid. 
^ Bequests are valid between Muslims and 
2immls, that is, between Mubunmadans and 
Jews^or Christians under protection, [zpoo.] 
The acc^teice or rejection of bequests is 
not determined until after the^death of the 
testator. 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the 
legacy by hif acceptance of it, which may be 
eUher expresseid or implied - 
A bequest by an insolvent person -is toid, as 
also that of an infant, or a mukdtab fa slave 
who has rahsomed himself).* A bequest 
in favour of a fcstua inr the womb is also 
invalid ; but ash-Shifl*i says it is vaMd. 
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A female slave may be. bequeathed, erlth 
the exception of her progeny. To bequeath 
the offspring of a female slave is unlawfuL > 

A bequest is rescinded by the express de- 
claration of the testator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, or ‘'which ex- 
tinguishes his property in the legacy. But 
the testator’s denying his bequest is not' a 
retractation of it, nor his declaring it unlawfol 
or usurious, nor his desiring the exeontion of 
it to be deferred. A bequest to one person is 
annulled by a subsequent bequest of the same 
article to another, unless that oOier be not 
then alive. 

A legacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatee’s heirs in 
case of his decease. 

Concerning the Bequest of a Third of the 
Estates, 

If a person leave a third of his property 
to one man and a third to Jinother, and 
the heirs refuse their consent to the exeentlon 
of the whole, it is then restricted to one 
third. * 

If a person bequeath the third of hie 
estate to one, and then a sixth of it to 
another, and the heirs refuse their consent, 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which twp are given to 
the legatee of the third and one to the 
legatee of the sixth. 

A bequest of a son’s portion of inheritance 
is void, but not the bequest of an equivalent 
to it. For example: If a person say, 
bequeath my son’s portion,” such a bequest la 
null ; but the bequest will be valid if he say, 
« I bequeath an equivalent to my son’s por- 
tiou” 

A bequest of a ** portion ” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inherited from it, and a bequest of “ part of 
the estate,” undefined, may be construed to 
apply to any part. 

A person bequeathing a third of any pai^ 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and the remainder come within a third of 
the testator’s estate, the legatee is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder ; and a bequest 
of ** the third of ” an article, part of which 
is afterwards destroyed, holds with reSpect 
to a third, of the remainder 

A legacy of money must be paid* in full 
with the property in hand, althongh all the 
rest of the estate should be expended in 
debts. 

A legacy left to two persons, -one of them, 
being at that time dead, goes 'entife to ‘the 
living legatee. 

A legacy being bequeathed to /two persons 
indefinitely, if one of them die, a of 

it only goes to the other. 

A bequest made by a poor man is of foroe 
if he afterwards become rich. 

A. bequest of any article, not enlBtihg 111 
the possession or Reposal of the testator at 
his decease, is null, unless it was referred to 
his property, in which ease it must be dis- 
ehaiged by a paymeut^l the value. 
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An aokMwltdgmant of dtbts vpon a doath- 
bad, if offidont to tho extent of a thlzd of the 
estate. 

Any aeddent oooasiouing nneortainty with 
reepeot to the legatees, annuls the bequest 

An heir, after partition of the estate, ao- 
knowledging a bequest in faTour of another, 
nust pay the aoknowledged legatee his pro«> 
poftlon of suoh bequest. 

7%e Period of MMng WUh. 

As has already been remarked, Muham- 
madan 'wills are not as a rule written docu- 
ments, and therefore the institutions of the 
law aro entirely made for yerbal rather than 
written bequests. 

Gratuitous acts, of immediate operation, if 
executed upon a death-bed, take effect to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the person who afterwards be- 
comes an heir, but not a bequest or gift ; 
neither is an acknowledgment so made valid, 
if the principle of inheritance had existed in 
the person previous to the deed. 

Suoh acknowledgment, gift, or bequest, in 
favour of a son, being a slave, who after- 
wards becomes free, previous to the father's 
decease, is nevertheless void. 

Rulta for ABCortaining a Death-bed Illness. 

The following curious paragraph occurs in 
the Hiddyah on this subject : — 

“ Paralytic, gouty, or consumptive persons, 
where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de- 
ecription of mariz or *8ick,' whence deeds of 
gift, executed by such, take effect to the ex- 
tent of their whole property ; because, when a 
long time has elapsed, the patient has i>e- 
oome familiarised to his disease, which is not 
then accounted as sickness. The length of 
time requisite, by its lapse, to do away with 
the idea of sickness in those cases, is deter- 
mined at one year , and if, after that time, the 
invalid should become bed-ridden, he is then 
accounted as one recently sick. Tf, therefore, 
any of the sick persons thus described make 
a ^t in the beginning of thoir illness, or after 
they are bedridden, such gift tak^es effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 
{whence medicine is given to them), And 
therefore the disorder is then considered as 
a death-bed illness.’* (Uiddyaht Grady's ed., 
p. 685.) 

Emancipation of Slaves upon a Death-bed, 

Emancipation and deeds of gift on a death- 
bed, taku effect to the extent of a third of 
the property, and emancipation precedes in 
their exeention the actual bequests 

The appropriation of a sum by bequest to 
the emancipation of a , slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, exceeding one-third of the pro- 
perty emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 


from emaaoip^terr labour by the heirs aa- 
■eating to his freedom. 

A Inquest of emanoipation in' favour of a 
slave is annulled by his being made over in 
compensation for an offence oommitted by 
him. 

Where the heir' and the legatee agree oon- 
eeming a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the heir U 
credited with respect to the date of the 
deed. 

Bequests for Pirns PurpossM. 

In the exeention of beqnests to certain 
pious purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which are 
voluntary, and are then benevolent acts to- 
wards mankind. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimage which 
was inenmbent upon him be performed on, 
his behalf after his death," the heirs must 
depute a person for this purpose and pay all 
his expenses to Makkah. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, the arrangement of the 
testator must be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimage, if 
lost, must be repaired to the extent of a third 
of the estate. 

Wills made by Jews and Christians. 

Zimmls, or Jews and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bequests, 
and they are held good in Muslim law, and 
are subject to the same restrictions with 
those of Muslims 

A church or synagogue founded during 
health descends to the founder’s heirs, but the 
bequest of a house to the purpose of an infidel 
place of worship, is appropriated, whether 
any particular legatees be mentioned or other 
w’ise 

Abu Hanifab says the bequests of Zimmis 
are of four kinds : — 

(1) Those made foi purposes held sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
such as tho building of a church or synagogue, 
which according to Hanifab is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

(2) Those made for purposes held pious by 
Muslims and not by ^immis, such as tho 
building of a mosque, in which case the be- 
quest 18 invalid. 

(3) Thoso made for a purpose held sacred 
by both Muslims and Zimmis, such as an offer- 
ing to the Temple at Jerusalem, which are 
valid. 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
wrong by both Zimmis and MuaJims, such as 
the suppoit of singers and dissolute women, 
which arc in\ alid as being sinful. 

Tho will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy, 'f'he will of a 
female apostate is valid, but not that of a 
male apostate. 

A ^immi may bequeath the whole of his 
property ; but if he bequeath a part only, the 
residue is transmitted to his heirs. 
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Aa emaiiolpatlon gnaUd hj him on hli 
death-bed, takei effect la toto. 

Any bequest in faTonr ot a Zimml is ralld, 
and he may make a bequest in faTour of an 
unbelieTer of a different sect not beug a 
hostile infidel. 

Uiufiuctuary Willi. 

An artiole bequeathed in usufmot must be 
consigned to the legatee ; but if it constitute 
the sole estate, being a slaye, he is possessed 
by the heirs and legatee al^nately ; or, being 
a house, it is held among them in their due 
proportions ; nor are the heirs in the latter 
Instance allowed to seU* their Blares. The 
•bequest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A bequest of the produce of an artiole does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the artiole; nor does a bequest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire. A bequest of the 
use of a slare does not entitle the legatee 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of a 
year's product, if the article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle the legatee to a 
consignment of it. 

In a bequest of the use of an article to one, 
and the substance of it to another, the legatee 
of usufruct is exclusirely entitled to the use 
during his term. A bequest of an article to 
one, and its contents to another, if con- 
nectedly expressed^ entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. * 

A bequest of the fruit of a garden implies 
the present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a bequest of the produce of 
an animal implies the existent produce only 
in every instance. 

The Executors. 

An executor having accepted his appoint- 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection; but any 
act indicative of his acceptance binds him 
to the execution of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator's decease, he may still accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim. 

Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel 
are appointed, the magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute. 

The appointment of the testator's slave is 
invalid if any of the heirs have attained to 
maturity, but not otherwise. 

In case of the executor's incapacity, the 
magistrate nmst give him an assistant ; but 
he must not uo so on the executor pleading 
incapacity without due examination ; and if 
he appear perfectly equal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not even on the complaint 
of the heirs, tmless his culpability be ascer- 
tained. 

One of two joint executors cannot act 
without the concurrence of thee>ther, except 
in such matters as require immediate execu- 
tion, or which are of an incumbent nature, or 
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in which the Interest or adTiXtage of the 
estate ere oonoemed. 

In case of the death of a Joint oxecutorv 
the me^trate must appoint a snbstltate, 
unless tne deceased hayo himself nominated 
hli snosessor. The exe^tor of an executor 
is his substitute in office^ 

An executor is ezititled to posBess.hlmself 
of the portiCDs of infant and absent adult 
heirs on their behalf, but not of the legaoiee 
of infant or absent legatees. 

An executor may sell srSlaTe of the estate, 
for the disoharge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, nnless the slave be 
Involved in debt. 

An executor haying sold and received the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another, is aoconntable 
to the pnrchaser for the price he had. so 
received; bnt if this has b^ lost he nlsy 
reimburse himself from the .i>er8on to whom 
the artiole had fallen by inheritance. 

An execntor naiay accept a transfer fora 
debt 4ne to his infant ward, or sell or pur- 
chase movables on his account He may also 
sell movables on account of an absent adult 
heir, bnt he eannot trade with his ward's por- 
tion. He may sell movable property on 
account of the infant or absent adult brother 
of the testator. 

The power of a father’s execntor preoedee 
that of the grandfather. If there be no exe- 
cntor, the grandfather is the father*! repre- 
eentative. 

Evidence with respect to Wills. 

The evidence of two executors to the ap- 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if he deny it. 

The testimony of executore with respect to 
property on behalf of an infant or of an absent 
aduli is not admitted. 

The mutuRl evidence of parties on behalf 
of each other to debts due to each from an 
estate is valid, but not their evidence to lega- 
cies, nnless each legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesses. 

WINDS. Arabic riydh (cV;)! pi- 

of riA Heb. ruakh. There are four 

fecial winds mentioned in the Qor'io : 
Sarsar^ a violent hurricane (jSurah Ixiz. 6) ; 
‘aqim, a barren wind (Surah In 42} ; lawaqlht 
fertilizing winds (Surah zv. 22); fmtbash* 
sAirdt, harbingers ot rain (Surah 47). 
And it is related that tne Prophet said 
he was assistod by an east wind at the 
battle of the Ditch, and that the tri^ of 
‘Ad.was destroyed by a west wind. A 
special chapter is dwroted to the Prophet's 
sayings with regard to the win^ as it ap- 
pears that he had a superstition of it. *Ayi- 
shah said, that when the olondi appeared, the 
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Fjr^et Qied to ohango colour, tad come out 
of luB honse and walk to and fro, nor wonld 
bia alarm cease nntU the storm had pavod 
niray. When she expresBcd her anrpriBO at 
his excitement, he said, ^Ayishah, perad- 
Tenture those irinds be like tlmse which de- 
ataroyed the tribe of ‘Ad.” 

. WINE. Heb.'^isn Ip. L22, 
"old wine.** Wine under the term 
jtbflmr (yo^), which is generallj held 
to imply all tUmgs which intoxioate, Is for- 
bidden in the Onriftn in the following 
Verses ^ 

SSrahiL 216: «<They will ask thee oon- 
Mming wine and games of ohance. Say : In 
both is great sin, and adrantage also, to 
men^ but their sin is greater than their 
adTantage.** 

Surah r. 92: ^*0 belioTersI surely wine 
and ^ames of chanoe, and statues, and the 
divimng arrows, are an abomination of Satan's 
work! Arold them, that ye may prosper. 
Only wonld Satan sow hatred and strife 
among you, by wine, and games of ohance, 
and turn you aside from the remembranoe of 
Ood, and from prayer : will ye not, therefore, 
abstain from them? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard : but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is dn/y bound to 
deliyer a plain announcement.'* 

Al-JaliJian, the commentators, on these 
rerses, say, Only that wine is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
steadiness of the body." But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for- 
bidden. ' 

Imim 4bu Hanifah says: **This doctrine 
is f 9 onded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said, * Whoever drinks wine, let him suffer 
correction W scouiging as often as he drinks 
thereof.” (Hamilton's Hiddyah^ vol. ii. 58.) 

If a Musalman drinks wine, and is seized 
whilst bis breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Qazi whilst he is yet in- 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drunk wine, scourging is to be 
inflicted The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free man. and forty lashes for a dlave. 

Mr. Lane says : ** Several stories have been 
told as ta the occasion of Muhammad's pro- 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius 
says: ‘Muhammad, making a journey to a 
friend at noon, entered into his house, where 
there was a marriage feast, and, sitting down 
with the guests, he observed them to be very 
merry and jovial, kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed to the cheer- 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine ; so 
that he blessed it as a sacred thing in being 
thus an instrument of much love among men. 
But, returning to the same house the next 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blo(^ on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm, 
fqjot, and other limbs dismembered, which he 
was told was the effect of the brawls and 
fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, 
thus 'to destroy one another. Whereon he 


ehan^ his mind, and turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
after to all. his disciples.' Epist. 8. This 
prohibition of wine hindered many of the 
^ophet's oonten^oraries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the most respectable 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of the Jews 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wine, from a feeling of its injurious effects 
upon moral, 1 and, in their climate, upon 
health ; or, more especially, from the fear of 
being led by it into the commission of foolish 
and degrading actions. Thus Keys (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
leaping several times with the view of doing 
so, he fell flat upon his face ; and when he re- 
covered his senses, and was acquainted with 
the cause of his face being bruised, he made 
a solemn vow. to abstain from wine evei 
after.” — ^Lane's ^ra6ian iVioAfs, vol. i. pp. 
217, 21& 

WITNESS. Arabic shahid (•MA), 

dual aheJitdan ; pL sAuAadd, or shuf^ud. 

Terms which are used for witness in l^al 
cases, an account of which is given in the 
article on bvidbnob; and also for those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir- 
cumstance. [m abttil] ‘ 

WITR (/p. Lit “ An odd num- 
ber.” Witr rak*ahs are an odd number of 
rak*ahs, 8, 5, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before the dawn 
of day. Usually they are Added to the 
^alatu ’l-*Isba. Imam Abu Hanifah says 
they are wdjib, that is, ordered by God, 
although they are not authorised by any text 
in the Qur'an. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
as a Qadie $ahih ; end so witr rak'ahs are 
regarded as being of divine authority: Imam 
Sbafa'i, however, considers them to be sun- 
noA only. 

The Traditions referred to are : — 

The Prophet said : God has added to your 
prayers one prayer more : know that it is 
witr, say it between the $alatu 'l-*Isha and 
the dawn.” 

On the authority of Buzar, it is recorded 
that the Prophet said : ** Witr is wdhb upon 
Muslims,'' and In order to enforce the prac- 
tice, he added : Witr is right ; he who does 
not observe it is not my follower." 

The Prophet, the Oompanions, the TAbi‘un 
and the Taba‘u ’t-TAbi‘in, all oJ[|perved it. 

The word toifr literally meaSs “ odd num- 
ber," and a tradition says : *■ God is odd, He 
loves the odd." 

MusalmAns pay the greatest nespeot to an 
odd number. It is considered^ unlucky to 
berin any work, or to commence a journey on 
a day, the date .of which is an even number. 

The number of lines in a ^e of a book is 
nearly always aa odd number. Tsalatu ’l» 
wimj 
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WIVES. Arabic tauj pi. 

czwaj, also taujahf pi. zaujdt. Although 
Mnl^ammad himself claimed the special in- 
dulgence of elewen lawful wives, he limited 
his followers to four, allowing at the same 
time as many female concubines or domostio 
slaves as the master’s right hand possessed. 
See Qur’&n, Sfirah iv. 8 : “ Marry what seems 
good to you of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
[MABBIAOB.3 

According to the Shl*ahs, he also sanc- 
tioned temporary marriages, an account of 
which will be found in the article on mut*ah. 

Regarding the treatment of wives, the fol- 
lowing verse in the Qur’an (Surah iv. 38) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor- 
rect them: Chide those whose refractori- 
ness you have cause to fear. Remove them 
into sleeping chambers apart, and beat 
them. But if they are obedient to you, then 
aeok not occasion against them.'* 

(For other injunctions in the Qur'an on the 
aubject, see the article women.) 

The following is Muhammad’s teaching, as 
given in the Traditions (see MiahJcdt^ Arabic 
edition ; Bdhu *n-Nikdd ) : — 

“ That Is the most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition is the best, and the best of 
you is he who behaves best to his wives.” 

“ When a man has two wires and does not 
treat them equally, he will come on the Day 
of Resurrection with half his body fallen 
off.” 

'‘When a man calls his wife, she must 
oome, although she be at an oven.” 

“ The Prophet used to divide his time 
equally amongst his wives, and he would 
say, ' O God, 1 divide impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.’” ■ 

« Admonish your wives with kindness, be- 
oause women were created from a crooked 
hone of the side ; therefore, if you wish to 
straighten it, you will break it, and if you let 
it alone, it will always be crooked.” 

Not one of you must whip his wife like 
whipping a slave.” 

"A Muslim must not hate his wife, for 
if he be displeased with one bad quality in 
her, then let him be pleased with another that 
is good.” 

** A Muslim cannot obtain anything 
hotter than an amiable and beautiful wife, 
such a wife who, when ordered by her bus- 
hand to do a thi^, will obey, and If her hus- 
hand looks at her will be happy ; and if her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
swearer of truth; and if he be absent from her, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
property.” 

It Is related that on one occasion the Pro- 
phet said : V Beat not your wives.” Then 
«Umar came to the Prophet and said, ** Our 
wives have 9 ot the upper hand of their hus- 
hands from Hearing this.” Then the Prophet 
permitted beating of wives. Then an im- 
mense number of women collected round the 
Prophet's family, and complained of their 
hushands beating them. And Uie ^phet 
aaidi Verily a great number of women are 
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assembled In my home complaining of their 
husbands, and those men who beat their 
wives do not behave well. He ie not of m*' 
way who teaches a woman to go astray S'.il 
who onticos a slave from his master.” 

The legal position of a wife under ^anxu 
and. with some slight differences, und« Sbi'ah 
law also, may be generally stat* i ’ as fol- 
lows 

Her consent to a marriage i necessary. 
She cannot legally object to be one of four 
wives. Nor can she object lo an unlimited 
number of hand-maids. Slu Is entitled to a 
marriage settlement or dower, which must be 
paid to her in case of div >rae or separation. 
She may, however, remit cither whole or part 
of the dower. She may refute to join -her 
husband until the dower. is paid. She mayAa 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
by her husband. She may seek or claim 
divorce (khul*) from her husband with her 
husband’s consent She may be chastised by 
" her husband. She cannot give evidence 
In a court of law against her husband. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence in favour 
of her hnsband is not admissible, but tho 
Shi'ahs maintain the opposite view. Her 
husband can demand her seclusion from public. 
If she becomes a widow, she must observo 
^idddf or mourning, for tho space of four 
monthe and ten days. In the event of her 
husband's death, she is entitled to a portion 
of her husband’s estate, in addition to her 
claim of duwnr, the claim of dower taking 
precedence of all other claims on the estate. 

There are special arrangements made by 
Muslim I. 1 W for the partition of the husband’a 
time am iigst his wives in case he may have 
two or Juore wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, " The man who 'has two or 
morowives, and who, in partition of his time, 
inoliqes particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of Judgment incUne to one side by 
being paralytic.” And 'Ayishah relates that 
the Prophet said, 0 God, 1 make an equal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 
my power ; do not, therefore, bring me to 
aoconnt for that which is not in my power, 
namely, the affections.” It is therefore ruled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent one, are all alike in the matter of the 
partition of time spent with them. The hus- 
band oan, however, arrange and determine 
the measure of the partition of his time as 
to whether it be one day or more at a time. 
But if a man marry two wives, the one a free 
woman and tbe other a bond-maid, he must 
divide his time into three portions, giving 
two portions to the free woman and one to 
'the bond-maid, When the husband is on a 
journey, his wives can make no claim to ac- 
company him on the Journey, and it is entirely 
at his option to carry along with him ^whom- 
soever he pleases, but it is preferable for him 
tu oast lots and take with him on the journey 
her upon whom the lot may happen toVfalL 
The time of the Jourq^y is not to be eouu^ 
against a husband, and he is therefore i^ot 
obliged to make up for the partition lost 
iritUn that tliae, It Is also allowed by th. 
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law, of one wlfe’to giro up her ri^ht as re- 
(fards partition of time to any other of her 
husband’s wires. But if a woman give up 
her right, she is not at liberty to resume it. 
Durru 'l^Muihtdr, in toco,) § 

The position of a wife as regarda\he law 
of divorce, is treated under the article 

DIVOBGB. 

We are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
Ali, M.A., LI 1 .B., a Muhammadan Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency Magistrate of Cal- 
cutta, for the following able exposition of the 
position of wives under the Muslim law : — 

** Prior to the Islftmio legislation, and 
especiallv among the pagan Arabs, women 
bad no locus standi in the, eye of the law. 
The pre-Islftmio Arab customs as well as the 
Rabbtnical law, dealt most harshly with 
them. (3 Caussin de Perceval, Hist, 
Arabes^ p. 337.) 

“ The Koran created a thorough revolu- 
tion in the condition of women. For the first 
time in the history of Oriental legislation, the 
principle of equality between the sexes was 
recognised and practically carried, into effect. 
* The women,' says the Koran, * ought to be- 
have towards their husbands in like manner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just.’ (Koran, 
chap, ii., V. 228.^ And Mohammed in his dis- 
oourse on Jahl-i-Araf&t, epaphasised the pre- 
cept by declaring in eloquent terms, * Ye men, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.’ (Ibn Hish^m.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma* 
hommedan law declares egualitif between the 
married parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 
marriage bed is inculcated on both sides; 
and unfaithfulness leads to the same conse* 
quences, whether the debnquent be the hus- 
band or the wife. Chastity is required 
equally from man and woman. 

« The husband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
thereby to the marital control. It continues 
in force during the conjugal union, and in 
cortoin cases even after it is dissolved. 

•* The maintenance (nafkah) of a wife in- 
cludes everything connected with her support 
and comfort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
Ac., and must be provided in accordance with 
the social position occupied. (1 Fatdwa-i- 
Alamgirif p. 737 ; 1 Fatdwa-i-Kdzi Khdni 
Jdma-ush-Shattdt ; Fusut- Imddigali ; Ma/dtih; 

1 Hed., Eng. Trans., p. 392.) 

“ The wife is not entitled merely to main- 
tenance in the English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim a habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband’s meads. 

“ If the wife, however, is a minor, so that 
the marriage cannot be consummated, accord- 
ing to the Hanafi and, the Shiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband’s 
part to maintain her. (1 Fatdwa^uAtumgiri, 


p. 773; Kann-ud-Dakdik; 1 Hed,^ Eng*. 
Trans., p. 394 ; Jama-ush-Shattat,) 

** With the ShftfeiB it makes no difference,, 
in the obligation of the husband to maintain 
his wife, whether the wifo be a minor or not. 
(Kitdb-ut - Anwar \ 1 Hed,^ Eng. Trans., p» 
394.) 

Nor is a husband, under the Hanaf! and 
the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of the 
person of a minor wife whom he is not bound 
to maintain. (In re Khatija Bibi, 5 Bengal 
Law Reports^ 0. C. J. 557.) 

If the husband be a minor and the wife 
an adult, and the. incapacity to complete or 
consummate the contract be solely on his 
part, she is entitled to maintenance. (1 Ued,r 
Eng. Trans., p. 396; Fusul-i-Imddivah; I 
Fatdwa4-Kdzi Khdn^ p. 480; Jalna-ush-- 
Shattdt,) 

It makes no difference in the husband’s 
liability to maintain the wife whether he be 
in health or suffering from illness, whether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish* 
ment, * justly or unjustly,’ for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
dr business, or gone on a pilgrimage. (1 
Fatdwa-i-Alamgirif p. 733.) In fact, as long- 
as the status of marriage subsists, and as 
long as the wife is subject to the marital 
power, so long she is entitled to maintenanoe 
from him. Nor does she lose her right by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fatdwa- 
i-Ahmgiri^ p. 734 ; Jdma-ush-Shattdt,) 

** When the husband has left tho place of 
the conjugal domicil without making any ar- 
rangement for his wife’s support, the Kazi is 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance shall be paid out of any fund or 
property which the husband may have left 
in deposit or in trust, or invested in any trade 
or business. (I Fatdwa-i-AlamgirXf p. 750.) 

“ A wife may contract debts for her sup- 
port during the husband’s absence, and if 
such debts are legitimate, contracted bond 
fide for her support^ the creditors have a' 
** right of recovery ’’ against the husband. 
(^Nail-ul-Mardm,) In the same way, if the 
husband bo unable for the time being to 
maintain liis wife, ‘ it would not form a cause 
for separation,’ says the Hedayah, * but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband’s credit and procure necessaries 
for herself, the husband remaining liable fpr 
the debts.’ (1 lied., Eng. Trans., p. 297.) 

** When tho husband is absent and has left 
real property either in the possession of hie 
wife or of some other person on her behalf, 
tho wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup- 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, which the husband will be bound to dis- 
charge, provided the mortgage was created 
botid fide for her or her chilui'on’s support, 
and did not go beyond the actual necessity of 
the case. Under such circumstances the 
mortgagee is bound to satisfy ^Jiimself that 
the money advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the abj^ent 
husband. (1 Faidwa-i-Alamgiri^ p. 737.) 

When tlv) woman abandons the conjugal 
domicil without any valid reason, she is not 
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entitled to meintenance. (1 Fat&wan-Alam^ 
giri, p. 788; /Vifd/-i-/iiidafiyaA ; Jdma~uah^ 
Shattit.) Simple refractoriness, as has been 
popnUrly supposed, does not lead to a for- 
feiture of her right. If she lire in the house 
but do not obey the husband’s wishes, ahe 
would not lose her right to her proper maSn- 
teuanoe. If she leave the house against his 
will without any valid reason, she would lose 
her right, but would recover it on her return 
to the conjugal domicil. (Fat&wa-i-Alam^ 
pM; Jdma-tuA~S^attdt; Kitab-min ld~Evhaz~ 
tar aLFakth.') 

** What is a valid and sufficient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is a 
matter for the discretion of the Kazi or judge. 
As a general prinoiple and one which has 
bedn adopted and enforced by the Kazis* 
mahkarnoM in Algeria, a iHfe who leaves her 
husband's house on account of his or his 
relations’ continued ill-treatment of her. does 
not come within the category of Tidahixah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance. 

**A woma^ who is imprisoned for some 
offence, or is undeigoing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non*payment of a debt, or who 
oes on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
Uiband’s consent, has no right to claim any 
maintenance during her absence. (1 Fatdwa^ 
uAlampiri^ p. 784.) 

** Among the Shiahs, if she gbes on an 
obligatory pilgrimage, even without her hus- 
band’s consent, she is nevertheless entitled to 
maintenance. 

“The husband's liability to support the 
wife continues during the whole period of 
robation, if the separation has been caused 
y any conduct of his, or has taken place in 
exercise of a right possessed by her. The 
husband would not, however, be liable to sup- 
port the wife during the iddat^ if the separa- 
tion is caused by her misconduct. {^Fatawa- 
i-A/amyiri, p. 746 ; Jdma^ush^Shattdt . 1 Fa- 
tdwa-i-Kdxi Khan, p. 481. 

“ If she is pregnant at the time of separa- 
tion her right remains intact until she is con- 
fined of the child. 

“ The Heddya seems to imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenance 'during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband. (1 Hed, p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ' Such of ^ou 
as shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a maintenance,' several jurists 

have held that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her husband for 
a year, .independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to her whether she be 
a Moslemah or non-Moslemah. 

** In the caS^of probation {iddat) observed 
by a woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis calculate the period from the actual 
date of his depease ; the Shiahs from the day 
on which thee wife receives the news of the 
death 

“ According to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the husband to maintain a pregnyit wife from 
whom he has separated ceases at her confine- 
ment. B^d. p. 860.) The Shiahs, on the 


other hand, hold that the liability lasts for 
tha same period after oonflnement as If the 
woman was not enceinte. (Jdma~uth~Shaitdty 
“ If the husband be insane, the wife is en- 
titled, according to the Sh&fei doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Fatdwa^ 
Alamgtrit to maintenance for the period of one 
year, which is fixed by the Kazi in order to 
discover whether the insanity is curable or 
not. The Mftlikis, with whom the author of 
tha Heddya seems to agree, deny to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie on the ground of the husband's 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore, 
retains the right of maintenance during the 
inaanity of her husband, however long eon- 
tinned. With the Shiahs tha wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage oontraot if 
the husband's insanity be incurable. Should 
she exercise this right and dissolve the mar- . 
riage, her right to maintenance ceases. 

** The Mahommedan law lays down dis- 
tinctly (1) that a wife is bound to live with 
her husband, and to follow him wherever he 
desires to go ; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without sufficient or valid reason, the 
courts of justice, on a suit for restitution of 
aonjngal rights by the husband, would order 
her to live with her husband. 

** Tha wife cannot refuse to lire with her 
husband on pretexts like the following 

*«(1.) That she wishes to live with her 
parents. 

“(2.) That the domicil chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 

“ (3.) That she does not wish to imnaln 
away from the place of her birth. * 

“ ?4.) That the climate of the phiee where 
the Qusband has established his domieil ia 
likely to be injurious to her health. 

“ (6.) That she detests her husband. 

“ (6.) That the husband ill-treats her fre- ' 
quently (unless such ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justify the Kazi to grant 
a separation). 

** The obligation of the woman, however, to- 
Uve with her husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which justify 
her refusal to live with him. For instance^ 
if he has habitually ill-treated her, if he hae 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
directed her to Leave his house or even oon* 
nived at her doing so, he cannot require hei 
to re-enter the conjugal domioil or ask tha 
assistance of a oonrt of justice to compel her 
to live with him The bad conduot or groea 
neglect of the husband Is, under the Mussul- 
man law, a good defence to a suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal righta ^ 

'* In the absence of any conduct on the hus- 
band's part justifying an apprehension that* if 
the wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residence, she would be at his 
mercy and exposed to his violence, ahe ia 
bound by law to accompany him wherevar ha 
goea At the same t^pe law reoogndsaa 
tha vaUdHy of express atipnlations, antaraB 
into at tha tlma of marriaga, raspaoting tha 
conjugal domioil. If it bt agraed that tha 
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linitaid Blt*n aUoif hi* idfe to lire always 
with her ]»arentB, he cannot afterwards force 
her to leare her father’s hoTise for his own. 
Soch stipulation in order to he practically 
oaAied mto effect, mtf tf he entered in the deed 
of marriage ; a mere Tcrbal understanding is 
not sufficient in the eye of the law, 

^If the wife, howerer, once consent to 
leare the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of marriage, she would be presumed 
to hare waived the right acquired under ex- 
press stipulation, and to have adopted the 
domicil chosen by the husband. If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place where the husband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subsequently 
that it is not suited for the abode of a respect- 
able woman, or that injury is likely to happen 
to the wife if she remain there, or that tho 
wife’s parents were not of good character, the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place or from the house of such parents. 

'^Tne husband may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one place to 
another, if the change is occasioned by the 
'requirements of his duty. 

<• Every ' case in which the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
Da M^nerville, upon its own special features, 
the general principle of the Mussulman law 
on the subject being the same as id other 
systems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
reside ^ith her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify her refusal to do so. 
The sufficiency or validity of the reasons is 
a matter for the consideration of the Kazi or 
judge, with special regard to the position in 
life of the parties and the usages and customs 
of the particular country in wldch they reside." 

FaqirJani Muhammad As^ad, the author 
of the A!^dq~i-Jaldit, gives the following 
sage advice, which expresses very much the 
ordinary Oriental view of the question : — 

I' Altf^gards the Selection of a Wife, 

The bdst of wives would be such an one as 
is graced with intellect, honour, chastity, good 
jonse, modesty, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to her husband, and 
levity of demeanour. Barren she should 
not be, but prolific. ... A free woman is 
preferable tb a bond woman, inasmuch as 
this supposes the accession of new friends 
and connectiohs, and the pacification of 
eneinies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. Low birth is likewise objec- 
tionable on the same account. A young 
maiden is to be preferred, because* she may 
be npected more readiljr to attend to her 
husband’s guidance and injunctions; and if 
she be further graced with the three quali- 
ties of family, property, and beauty, she 
wbnld be the ocmk of perfection. 

To these three qualities, however, sundry 
dangers may attach ; and of these we should 
aqoordingly beware. For family engenders 
eoneeit ; and whereas women are noted for 
weakness of mind, she will probably be all 
tha slower to submit to the husband's con- 
trolf nay, at times sbb irill ttew him in the 


light of a servant, which must needs prove a 
perversion of interest, an inversion of rela- 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
next. As to property and beauty, they ara 
liable to the same inconvenience; while in 
beauty there is this further and peculiar evil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many ; and since 
women possess less of that judgment which 
restrains from crime, it may thus lead to 
mischief without end. 

Ae regards the Management of a Wife. 

There are three things to be maintained 
and three things to be avoided. 

Of the three things to be maintained : — 

1. Dignity. —The husband should constantly 
preserve a dignified bearing towards her, that 
she may forbear to slight his commands and 
prohibitions. This is the primary means of 
government, and it may be effected by the 
display of his merits and the concealment of 
his defects. 

2. Complaisance. — He is to comply with his 
wife as far as to assure her of his affection 
and confidence; otherwise, in the idea of 
having lost it, she will proceed to set herself 
in opposition to his wiU. And this withal, 
he is to be particular in veiling and secluding 
her from all persons not of the barim, in Con- 
versing with her in conciliatory terms, and 
consulting her at the outset of matters in 
such a manner as to ensure her consent. 
(^Observe the seclusion and veiling is here put as 
a eomj^iment rather than a restraint.) 

8. Towards her friends and connections he 
is to follow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, except 
on proof of her depravity, to take any wife 
besides her, however superior in family, pro- 
perty and person. For that jealousy and 
acrimony which, as well as weakness of judg- 
ment, is implanted in the nature of women, 
incites them to misconduct and vico. Except- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defensible. Even in the case of 
kings, it would be better to be ^cautious ; for 
huii^nd and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man cannot 'properly provide 
for two wives or divide his affection equally 
between them. 

The wife should be empowered to dispose 
of provisions as occasion may require, and to 
prescribe to the domestics the duties they are 
to perform. In order that idleness may not 
lead her into wrong, her mind should be kept 
constantly engaged in the transaotion of 
domestic affairs and the superintendence of 
family interests. c. 

As to the three things to be avoided in a 
husband towards his wife ; — 

1. Excess of affection, for this gives her the 
predominance and leads to a B|ate of perver- 
sion. When the power is overpowered and 
the commander commanded, all regularity 
must infallibly be destroyed. If troubled 
with redundance of affection, let him at least 
: conceal it from her, ' 
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2. Let him not consult her on matters of 
paramount importance ; let him not make her 
acquainted with bis socrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the stores he 
poBseBses, beyond thoso in present consump- 
tion, or her weakness of judgment will infal- 
libly set things wrong. 

3» Let him allow her no musical instru- 
ments, ng visiting out of doors, no listening 
to men's stories, nor intercourse with women 
noted for such practices; especially where 
any previons suspicion has been raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by are five , : — 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To Wear contented demeanour. 

8. To consider their husband’s dignity and 
treat them with respect. 

4. To submit to their husband’s directions. 

8. To humour their husbands in their 
momenta of merriment and not to disturb 
them by captious remarks. 

^'The Refuge of Revelation (Muhammad) 
declared that if the worship of one created 
thing oonld be permitted to another, he would 
have enjoined the worship of husbands. Philo- 
sophers have said, ' A good wife is as a mother 
for affection and tenderness ; as a slave-girl 
for content and attention ; as a fiiend for con- 
cord and sincerity. Whilst, on the other 
hand, a bad wife is as a rebel for unruliness 
and contumacy ; as a foe for contemptuous- 
ness and reproach ; and as a thief for treache- 
rous designs upon her husband’s purse.” 

The Arab philosophers also say there are 
five* sorts of wives to be avoided: the 
y earners, the favourers, the deplorers, the 
backbiters, and the toadstools. The y earner 
is a widow who has had a child by a former 
husband, and who will indulge her child out 
of the property of hof present one. The 
faronror is a woman of property who makes 
a favour of bestowing it upon her husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the widow of a 
former husband whom she will ever aver to 
be better than her present one. The back- 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti- 
nence, and who will ever and anon in his 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
his faults. The toadstool is an unprincipled 
beauty, who is like vegetation springing up 
to corruption. (See AMddq-i Jalali, Thomp- 
son's ed., p, 268.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians^ re- 
marks ; — 

** Polygamy, which is also attended with 
very injurious effects upon the morals of tho 
husband and the wives, and only to be de- 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, is more rare 
among the highd^and middle classes than it 
is among the lower orders ; and it is not very 
common among the latter. A poor man may 
indulge himself ^ith two or more wives, each 
of whom may \m able, by some art or occu- 

ation,^nearly to provide her own subsistence ; 

ut most persons of the middle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing so h|r the con- 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
which they would incur. A man having a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barrear 
and being too much attached to her to divoree 
her, is sometimes induced to take a second 
wife, merely in tho hope of obtaining off* 
spring; and from the same motive, be may 
take a third, and a fourth ; but fickle passion 
is the most evident and common motive bytb 
to polygamy and repeated divorces. They 
are oomp.aratively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former practice. 1 believe 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

When there are two or more-wives belong- 
ing to one man, the first (that is, the one first 
married) generally enjoys the highest rank; 
and is called ‘ the great lady.' Hence it often 
happens that, when a man who has already 
otie wife wishes to marry another girl or 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, wilt not 
consent to the union unless the first wife be 
previously divorced. The women, of course, 
do not approve of a man's marrying more 
than one wife. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men 
of the lower orders, if they have two or more 
wives, have, for each, a separate house.” 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an Englishwoman 
who spent twelve years in a 
zananah at Lucknow, and who hi. L832 pub- 
lished her Observations on the Muialmans oj 
India t says ; — 

** Although he (the Muslim) may be the 
husband of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife takes precedence in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each hfive 
separate habitations if possible), all the r6St 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not only 
do the secondary wives pay this Tespeot to 
the first, bat the whole circle of reUtions 
and friends make the same distinctiofi^ AS a 
matter of coui'se ; for the first wife tako^ 
precedence in every way. 

*•**«* 

"The latitude allowed by the law |>Ie- 
serves the many-wived Musalman frojSa flio 
world’s censure ; and his conscience rests lUi- 
accused when he adds to his numbers, if ho 
cannot reproach himself with hAving negloetdd 
or unkindly treated any of tho humber bquiidj 
to him, or their children. But the privilege 
is not always indulged in by the Musaltuftfis ; 
much depends upon circtunstsnees, and fnora 
on the man's disposition. If it be the happb lob 
of a kind-hearied, good man to bo married to « 
woman of assimilating mind, possessini^ thOr 
needful requirements to render home agM- 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then the husband has no motive to draw hm 
into farther engagements, and he is satisned) 
with one wife. Many such men 1 have known 
in Hindustan, particularly among the 3ay- 
ynds and religious characters, who deOnX a 
plurality of wives a piaffe to the possessors 
in proportion to their numbers.” 

There is a curious work published In 
sian, entitled Kitdbi Kulsuni Naneh^ in wbftft 
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are fiTni the maxias regarding wlTes as they 
are supposed to exist in Persia. It pretends to 
be a grave workt compiled tmder the direction 
of serea matron law-givers, bnt is really a 
specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d'esprit, 
founded upon female customs and supersti- 
tions. The itork is of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
of Persian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
“ The GonduOt of the 'Wife to her Husband, 
hlother-ln-Law, and other Relations,” is a 
fait SMoimsn of {{s character. 

“ That taan is to be praised who confines 
wife ; for if he takes two it is 
and hd will certainly repent of his 
felly. Thus say the seven wise women— 

Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than oiiSj 
With one his cheeks retain their bloom. 

Etis voice a cheerful tone ; 

These speak his honest heart at i.^st. 
And he and she are always blest ; 

'But when with two he seeks for joy. 
Together they his soul annoy ; 

With two no snn-beam of delight 
Can make his day of misery bright. 

** That man, too, must possess an excellc j‘ 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
bis wife’s wishes, since the hearts of women 
are gentle and tender, and harshness to them 
would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
eo great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and deUcate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her hnsband, 
and reflects his character; her joyous and 
agreeable looks being the best proofs of his 
tamper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herself departs from the right path, and 
the colour of her cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose ; but if her husband is continually angry 
with her, her colour fades, and her com- 
plexion becomes yellow as saffron. He 
should give her money without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis- 
appointment I in which case her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 

**Th6 learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of Women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect ; and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and he does 
not give his wages to his wife, she will 
claim them on tho Day of Judgment. It is 
incumbjsnt on the husband to bestow on the 
wife ft daily allowance in cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 
of excursions, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, he will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Resurrection. And whenever he 
goes to the ^arket, he must buy fruit and 
other little things, and put them in his hand- 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to shew 
Ilia affection for her, and to please her 
heart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
Journey, to go to the house of her friends for 
a month, to attend the batha^ or enjoy any 
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other pastime, it is not fit for the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress hef mind 
by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
giving an entertainment, it is wajib that he 
should anticipate what she wants, and bring 
to her all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in entertaining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that hospitality and cor* 
dial friendship demand, she is not to be inter- 
rupted or interfered with by her husband 
saying, * What have you done ? where have 
you been ? ’ And if her female guests choose 
to remain all night, they must be allowed to 
sleep in the woman’s room, while the hus- 
band sleeps apart and alone. The learned 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who possesses such a husband — a man so 
aooommodating and obedient, is truly fortu- 
nate ; but if he happens to be of m opposite 
oharactor, morose, disobliging, and irritable, 
then indeed must she be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she must of 
necessity sue for a divorce, or make him 
fkithfully promise future obedience and readi- 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleasure. If a divorce is denied, she must 
then pray devoutly to be unburtbened of her 
husband, and that she may soon become a 
widow. By artifico and manoeuvring the 
spouse may thus bo at length induced to 
say : * Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave.' Bibf Jin Afrdz says, 

* A woman is like a nosegay, always retain- 
ing its moisture so as never to wither.’ It Je 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking pleasant walks in gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting her hospi* 
tality to her guests ; nor is it reasonable that 
eke should be prevented from playing on the 
dyra, and frequently visiting her acquain* 
tance. 

** Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatioujly refuse these rights, she can- 
not remain longer in hie house. ^ old or 
ngly woman does not lie under the same 
obligation ; she may snbmit to any privation 
without infringing the rules of decoruito. 
The conclave also declare that the husband’e 
ffiother, and other relations, are invariably 
inimical to the wife : it is therefore w&jib 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in her views, by at least once a 
day using her fists, her teeth, and kicking, 
und pulling their hair, till tears come into 
their eyes, and fear prevents further inter- 
ference with her plans. Eulsiim Naneh says 
that she must continue this indomitable 
spirit of independence untj] she has fully 
established her power, and on all occasions 
she mast ring in her husband’s ears the 
threat of a divorce. If he still resists, she 
must redouble Sll the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the bitternese and 
misery of his condition. Sho must never, 
whether day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condescends to 
hand her the loaf, she must throw it from 
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liefi or at him, with indignation and con- 
tempt. She must make his shoe too tight 
for him, and his- pillow a pillow of stone 9 so 
that at last he becomes weary of life, and is 
glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, shonld these resources fail, tho . 
wife may priratcly convey from her hus- 
band’s house everything valuable that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then go to the 
Kdzf, and complain that husband has 
beaten her with hia shoe, and pretend to 
shew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot ^he refuted by evidence, ahd 
pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

** And the seven learned expounders of tho 
customs regarding the conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among the 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea- 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners; in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incurring blame, or in any 
degree exceeding the discretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must scrupulously and religiously 
abstain from all such libertios with Milllahs 
and Jews ; since, respecting them, the pro- 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 
however, to be very particular in the pre- 
sence of common people; there is notmng 
criminal in being seen by singers, musiciane, 
hammam-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streets to sell their wares and 
trinkets.’* (Atkinson’s Custom and Manners 
•of the Women of Ptrsia^ p. 64.) 

WOMEN. Arabic nwd’ (oU-J). 

L — Tho Condition of Women before the time of 
Muhammad, 

Although the condition of women under 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
bo admitted that Muhammad efifected a vast 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. 

Amongst the Arabs who inhabited the 
peninsula of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst the 
pagan Arabs a woman was a mere chattel. 
She formed the integral part of the estate of 
her husband or father, and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of' patri- 
mony. Hence Mhe frequent unions between 
step-sons and mothers -in-law, which wero 
subsequently forbidden by Islftm, were branded 
under the name of Nikdbu %Maqtf or ** odious 
marri^eB." ! 

The pre«IsT&mie Arabs also carried their , 
aver! ion to women so far as to destroy, by 
burying alive, many of their female ohildreni 
This fearful custom was comnh>n anioMst 
the tribes of Quraish and Kurdab* For 
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although they used to call the afi^eb 

daughters of God,” they objected (as do tb4 
Badawi to thjs day) to female offspring, and 
used to bury their infant daughters alivg^ 
This horrible custom is refeiTed to in the 
Qur’an, where it is said, Surah vL 188: 
“ Thus have their associates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
children to destroy them.” And, again, Surah 
xvi. 60, 61 : “ When any one of them has tidings 
of a female child, his face ia overclouded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
He skulks away from the public for the evil 
tidings he has heard; — is he to keep jt in 
disgrace, or to bury it in the dust ? ” 

It is said the only time on which Usm&n 
shed a tear, was in the days of igno- 
rance, when his little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-Islamic Arabia as to the 
position of women, e.g . : — 

A man can bear anything but the men- 
tion of his wives.” 

Women are the whips of Satan.” 

Trnst neither a king, a horse, nor a 
woman.” 

Our mother forbids us to err and runs 
into error.” 

** What has a woman to do with the coun- 
cils of a nation ? ” 

Obedience to a woman will have to 
repented of.” 

If. — The Teaching of the Qur'dn. 

It has often been asserted by Enropear 
writers jhat the Qur’fin teaches that women 
have no souls. Such, however, is not the 
case. What that book does teach on the 
subject of women will be gathered from the 
following selections 

Surah xzxiii. 35 : — 

*• Verily the resigned men and the resigned 
women. 

The believing men and tho believing 
women. 

The devout men and tne devout women, 

The truthful men and the uthful 
women, 

The patient men and the patient » omen. 

The humble men' and the numble women. 

The charitable men and the charitable 
women, 

The fasting men and the fasting women, 

The chaste men and the chaste women, 

And the men and women who oft re- 
member God, 

For them hath Gk>d prepared forgiveness 
and a mighty recompense.” 

Shrah xxiv. 81 

** Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their eyes, and obserre oohtittenoe; 
and that they display not their omaipexrtB, 
except those whioh arc external; and that 
they throw their veils over their bosoms^ and 
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dispU; not their ornaments, ezo^t to their 
hnsba^B or their fathers, or their hnsbands' 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbands' 
sons, or their brothers, or their brothers' 
sons, or their sisters' sons, or their women, or 
their slayes, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
yeomen's nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover their 
hidden ornaments. (See Isaiah iii. 16.) And 
be ye all turned to God, 0 ye Bolievers 1 that 
it may be well with you." 

Surah Iz. 10-12 : — 

•• 0 Believers I when believing women 
come over to you as refugees (Muhajirs), 
then make trial of them. God best knoweth 
their faith ; but if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go back to the in- 
fidels i they are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelievers lawful for these women. But 
give them back what they have spent /or 
their dowers. No crime shall it be in you to 
marry thorn, provided ye give them their 
dowers. Do not retain any right in the in- 
fidel women, but demand back what you 
have spent for their dowers, and let the unbe- 
lievers demand back what they have spent 
fm their wives. This is the ordinance of Qod 
which He ordaineth among you * and Ood is 
Knowing. Wise. 

" And if any of your wives escape from 
you to the Infidels from whom ye afterwards 
take any spoil, then give to those whose 
wives shall have fled away, the like of what 
they shall have spent for their dowers \ and 
fear God in whom ye believe. 

" 0 Pi'opbet ! when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves that they will 
not associate aught with God, and that they 
will not steal or commit adultery, nor kill 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges, 
nor disobey thee in what is right, then plight 
thou thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 
them ' of God : for God is Indulgent, Mer- 
ciful 1 " 

Sfirah iv. 1 : — 

“ O Men I fear yoUr Lord, who hath created 
yon of one man {nafs, soul), and of him 
created his wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad so many men and women. 
And fear ye God, in whose name ye ask 
mutual favours — and reverence the wombs 
that bare you. Verily is God watching 
you I 


« And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which God hath placed with you 
as a means of support ; but maintain them 
therewith, and clothe ^hem, and speak to 
them with kindly speech." 

** Men are superior to women on account of 
the qualities with which God had gifted the 
one above the other, and on account of the 
outlay they make from their substance for 
them. Virtuous women are obedient, cfireful 
during the husband's absence, because God 
hath of them been careful. But chide those 


for whose refractorihess ye have oauae to 
feajT ; remove them into sleeping-chambers 
apart, and scourge them^ but if they are 
obedient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them ; verily God is High, Great t 

• • « • « 

“ And if a wife fear ill-usage or aversion on 
the part of her husband, then shall it be no 
fault in them if they can agree with mutual 
agreement, for agreement is best. Men's 
sonls are prone to avarice, but if ye aotj 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your actions 
are not unnoticed by God 1 

“ And ye may not have it at all in your 
power to treat your wives with equal justice, 
even though you fain would do so ; but yield 
not wholly to disinclination, so that ye leave 
one of them as it were in suspense ;''if ye 
come to an understanding and act in the fear 
of God, then verily, Ood is Forgiving, Mer« 
ciful I 

** But if they separate, God can compensate 
both out of His abundance : for God is Vast. 
Wise ! " 

Surah zziv. 4-9 : — 

" They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these are perverse per- 
sons — 

** Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously ; for truly Ood is Lem'ent, 
Merciful ! 

And they who shall accuse their wives, 
and have no witnesses but themselTes, the 
testimony of each of them shall be a testi- 
mony by God four times repeated, that he is 
indeed of them that speak the truth. 

"And the fifth time that the malison of 
Qod be upon him, if he be of them that 
lie. 

" But it shall avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
repeated, by God, that he is of them that 
lie; 

" And a fifth time to call down the wrath 
of God on her,# if he have spoken the 
truth.” 


— The Teaching of Muhammad, as given 
in the Traditions, 

will be gathered from the follow'ing quota* 
tions;— 

" I have not left any calamity more detri- 
mental to mankind than women.” 

" A bad omen is found in a w'oman, a house^ 
or a horse.” ^ 

" The best women are those that ride on 
camels, and the virtuous women of the 
Quraish are those who are affectionate to 
young children and who are ''most careful 
of their husband's property." * 

" The world and all things in it are Vain* 
able, but more valuable than all is a virtuous 
woman.” ^ j 

««Look to jour actions and abstaifi front 
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the world and from women, for verily the first 
sin which the children of Israel committed 
waa on acoonnt of women.** 

God will reward the Mnslim who, having 
beheld the beauties of a woman, shuts his 
eyes.** 

•«Do not visit the houses of men when 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil circulates within you like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, * 0 Prophet, in 
your veins also ? * He replied, * My veins 
also. Bat God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness.'" 

*'Two women must not sit together, be- 
cause the one may describe the other to her 
^husband, so that you might say the husband 
had seen her himself." 

^ Do not follow up one look at a woman 
with another; for verily the first look is ex- 
cusable, but the next is unlawful." 


IlL — M^l^aJnmadan law seeuru the foUewing 
Rights to Women, 

An adult woman may contract herself in 
marriage without her guardian’s consent, and 
an adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will. When divorced or a widow, she is 
at liberty to marry a second husband. She 
must be treated with respect, and it is , not 
lawful for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. She is not required to engage 
in war, although she may be taken by her 
husband on a military expedition, but^she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 
be slain in war. 

The fine for a woman is half that of a man, 
and in evidence the testimony of two women 
is but equal to that of one m'an, except in 
the case of a birth,' when the evidence of one 
woman is to be accepted. Her evidence is 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
[Qibas.] In the event of a person being 
found slain in the house or village belonging 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of evi- 
dence) is administered tq her fifty times re- 
peatedly before the fine is imposed. If she 
apostatize from the faith of Islam, she is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
she return to the faith ; for although Im&m 
ash-Sh&fi*i nu^intains that she is to be put 
to death. Imam Abil Hanifah holds that 
the Prophet has forbidden the ala^ng of 
women, without making any distinction be- 
tween those who are apostates or those who 
are original infidels. But, according to an 
express injuimtion, they are to be stoned to 
death for adumBry, and beaten for fomioation. 
Women who have no means of subsistence 
are to be supported by the state. 

' (The lawsof divorce is treated under the 
article Dzvofton.} 

It iq a curious arrangement of Muslim law, 
that (according to the Hiddyah, Grady’s ed., 
&'8Ao)fa woman may execute ^he offloe of a 
or judge, except in the eases hadd and 
In eonfenatty wHh^thf mla that her 
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evidence is accrated in every legal ease except 
in that of hadd and gi|ds, or ** retaliation." 
There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
against a woman assuming the government of 
a state. The rulers of the Muhammadan State 
of Bhopal in Oentral India have been women 
for several generations. 


IV,^The Poeitum of Women in Ifutammadam 
Countries 

has been the subject of severe criticism as 
well as of some controversy. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says : — 

** The fatal blot in Islftm is the degradation 
of women. . . . Yet it would be hard-to lay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real roots of the degradation of women Ho 
much deeper. When Islam was institutea, 
polygamy was almost necessitated by the 
number of women and their need of support ; 
and the facility of divorce was quite neces- 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, and the 
consequence that a man could not know or 
even see the woman he was about to marry 
before the marriage ceremony was accom- 

g lished. It is not Mohammad whom we must 
lame for these greqt evils, polygamy and 
divorce ; it is the state of society which de- 
manded the separation of the sexes, and in 
which it was not safe to allow men and 
women freely to associate ; in other words, it 
was the sensual constitution of the Arab that 
lay at the root of the matter. Mohammad 
might have done better. He might boldly 
have swept away the traditions of Arah 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexes, and punished by the most severe mea- 
sures any license which such association 
migh^ at first encourage. With his bound- 
less influence, it is possible that he might 
hare done this, and, the new system once 
fairly settled, and the people accustomed to 
it, the good effects of the change would have 
begun to show themselves. But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we are dealing with a 
social system of the seventh centniy, not of 
the nineteenth. Mo^Muamad’s ideas about 
women were like those of the rest of his con- 
temporaries. He looked upon them as chann- 
ing snares to the believer, ornamental artiqlea 
of furniture difficult to keep in order, pretty 
playthings ; but that a woman should he the 
counsellor and companion of a man doea not 
seem to have occurred to him. It is to be 
wondered that the feeling of respect he alwa^ 
entertained for his first wife, Elhadeejeh, 

a rhicb, however, is partfy, accounted fcQr hy 
e fact that she was old enough to have' 
been his mother,) found no countonart in his 
general opinion ot womankind : ' wmnMi was 
made from a crooked rib, and if yotq try to 
bend it straight, it will break ; therefore treat' 
your wivea'kindly.* Mohemmad wasnottiie 
man to make a tocial reform affectliig women, 
nor was Arabia the hohntry in which suqh a* 
change should be made, nor Arab ladles iMr- 
hapB the 'beet 'subjects for the expeitihitik 
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Un 1 m did ■om«thing towards bettering the 
oondition of women: he limited the nnmber 
of wires to four ; laid hie hand with the nt- 
most sererity on the inoestnons marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia ; oompelled hns- * 
bands to support their diroroed wires during 
their four months of probation; made irre- 
rocable diroroe less eommon by adding the 
rough, but deterring, oondition that a woman 
triply diroroed oonld not return to her hus- 
band without first being married to- some one 
else— a oondition esoeedSngly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; and required four wit- 
nesses to prore a charge of adultery against 
a wife — a merciful prorision, difficult to be 
fulfilled. The eril permitted by Mohammad 
in learing the number of wires four instead 
of insisting on monogamy was not great. 
Without considering the sacrifice of family 
peace whioh the possession oi a large harem 
'entails,' the expense of keeping several wives, 
each of whom must have a separate suite ot 
apartments or a separate house, is so great, 
that not more than one in twenty can afford 
it It is not so much in the matter of wives 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi- > 
lion of the female slave in the East is indeed 
deplorable^ She is at the entire meroy.of her 
master, who can do what he pleases with her 
and her companions ; for the Muslim is not re- 
stricted in the number of his concubines, as 
he is in that of his wives. The female white 
slave is kept solely for the master’s sensual 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of 
her, and so she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition 
is a little improved if she bear a son to her 
tyrant , but even then he is at liberty to re- 
fuse to acknowledge the child as his own, 
though it must be owned he seldom does this. 
Kind as the Prophet was himself towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forget the unutter- 
able brutalities which he suffered his fol- 
lowers to inflict upon conquered nations in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he pleased with any * in- 
fidel ’ woman he might meet with on his vic- 
torious march. When one thinka of the 
thousands of women, mothers and daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words to express his horror, And this cruel 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim 
character, nay, on the whole character of 
Eastern life ” {StUctions from the Kur-dn^ 
2Dd ed.. Preface.) 

The strict legislation regarding women as 
uxpressed in Muhammadan law, does not 
a^Mt their position amongst wild and uncivi- 
lized tribes. Amongst them she is as free as 
the wild goats on the mountain tops. Amongst 
the Afreedees in the Afghan hills, for ex- 
ample, 'women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engaged in tending cattle 
and other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by their husbands, they either demand divorce 
or run away to some neighbouring' tribe. Not 
a few of the tribal feuds arise from suoh Otr- 
cumstanoea. 
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Amongst the Bedonlns (BddSioIs), Mr. PaU 
grave tells us, their armies are led by a 
maiden of good family, who, mounted amid 
the fore ranks on a oamel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco- 
miastic recitations. (Arabia, voL ii. p. 71.) 

The Lnflneiloe whioh Afgh&n women have 
exercised upon Central .^iah politics hae 
been very ^eat, and, as we have already 
remarked, 'the Muhammadan State of Bhop^ 
in Central India has for several generations 

f iast been governed by female sovereigns. 
CONCUBINUS, OrvOBCB, MABBIAGB, WIVBS.] 

WORD OF GOD. [inspibatiob, 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, PBOPHBTS, QUB'AN.] 

WOUNDS. Arabic ehijdj 

pi. of shajjah. The Muhammadan law only 
treats of wounds on the face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi- 
trary atonement. 

According to the Hiddyah^ shijdj are of 
ten kinds 

Hdrifoht a scratch, sneh as does not draw 
blood. 

Ddmi^aht a scratch whioh draws blood 
without causing it to flow. 

Ddmiyah^ a scratch which causes the blood 
to flow. 

Bdzi'dit a out through the skin. 
Mutaldhimah^ a cut into the flesh. 

Simhdq, a wound reaching to the periora- 
nium. • 

a wound which lays bare the 

bone. 

HoMhimah, a fracture of the skull. 
Munaqqilakf a fracture which requires part 
of the skull to be removed. 

Ammaht a wound extending to the mem- 
brane which encloses the broia 

According td the injunctions of the Pro- 
phet, a twentieth of the complete fine for 
murder is due for mufihah ; a tenth for 
hdshimah ; three-twentieths for munaqqitah ; 
and a third for dmmah. All other fines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 

WRITING. Arabic ‘Ilmu 
(Wl ^). Sir William Muir, in the 
Introduction of his Li/e of Mahomet^ writes 
on this subject as follows : — 

** De Sacy and Gaussin de Perceval concur 
in fixing the date of the introduction of Arabio 
writing, into Mecca at a.d. 560 {Mim. de 
fAcad.i vol. 1. p. 306; C. de Pero., vol. i. p. 
294.) The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khallffian, that the 
Arabic system was invented by Morfimir at 
Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was 
thence, shortly after its invenjtion, intro- 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abfi 
Sofifin, the great opponent of Mahomet. (/6n 
KhaUiean^ by Slane, vol. ii. p. 284.) O^er 
traditions ^v^ a later date ; bat M. 0. de 
Perceval reconciles the disorepanoy by rs- 
ferring them rather to the sabsequent axrlval 
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<of domd zftalous and successful tenchar than 
to the first introduction of the art (aoL i. 
p. 295). I would observe that either the 
above traditions nro orroncous, or that some 
sort of wrilinj^ jtb^T than Arabic must have 
been known Inn^ before the date specified, 
i.e. A.D. 5G0. Abd al Muttnlib is described 
as turitimj from Mecca to his maternnl rela- 
tives at Medina for help, in his v>iUnger 
days, i.c. about A.n. 320 And still farther 
back, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Gussei addressed a wiitten demand 

of a similar tenor to his brother in Arabia 
Petraja. (Kutih at Wacktdi^ 11^; Tabmi^ 
18, 28.) 

** The Himyar or Musnnd writing is said by 
Ibn Khallic&n to have been confined to 
Yemen; but the verses quoted by 0. de 
Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) would seem to imply 
that it had at one period been known and 
used by the Meccans, and was in fact sup- 
planted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known and probably exten- 
sively used in Medina and the northern pArt:> 
of Arabia from a remoto period. 

In fine, whatever the system emplo 3 'od 
may have been, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
long before a.d. 5G0. At all events, the fre- 
quent notices of written papers leave no 
room to doubt that Arabic writing was well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
in Mahomol’a early days. I cannot think, 
with Weil, that any great • want of writing 
materials' could liave been felt, even ‘ by 
the poorer Moslems in the early days of 
Islimi.' {Mohavimedf p 330) Reeds and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting.” (Muir’s 
JIaAomet, Intro., p. viii.) 

The intimate connection of the Arabic 
alphabet, as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phamician alphabet, is 
shown not only by the form of the letters 
themselves, but by their more ancient nume- 
rical arrangement, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that head on 
page 3 of the present work. This arrange- 
ment, it will be remembered, is contained in 
the six meaningless words : — 


c-c-c--- 

-OQOO oooo o 



lAi W 


o - - c - ^ 

tS 00 -**1 Ob C;i 

isi 88S 


sa-J>i j-J 

Ills 


The first si9of these words correspond to 
the Hebrew alphabet, the last two consist of 
the letters peculiar to Arabic, and it will be 
seen that t^e words ahj^dy hawwazj and 
huttl (as we transcribe them according to our 
system of transliteration), express the nine 
lipits, together with ton, kalaman and sa^fas^ 
“the tens from twenty to ninety, ^nd qaraf{hat, 
gnd za^agh^ the hundreds together 
^itb one thousand 
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The present arrangement of the Ari^bio 
alphabet, In the form which the letterttak^Q 
as finals, is the follawiog : — 


Fucals. 


Ordei. 

Reduced 

Order. 

Sepa- 

rate. 

Joined 

Trans- 

literation. 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

a (i, n) 

2 




b 

3 

2 


<iS.« 

t 

4 




B 

5 


e 

e 

j 

6 

3 

c 

c 

h 

7 


t 

* 

kh 

8 

r ♦ 1 



d 

9 

\ 1 

A 

A 

z 

10 

1 ® 1 

J 

J 

r 

11 

) 1 

3 

} 

z 

12 

1 ® 

u- 

cr- 

9 

13 


v> 

A 

LT- 

sh 

14 

1 ^ 

lP 

lP 

B 

15 

) 

u* 


Z 

16 


h 

L 

t 

17 

I 1 

L 

L 

Z 

18 

1 ^ { 


e 

‘ 

19 


t 

6 

gb 

20 



cA 

f 

21 

) 1 

<3 


q 

22 

11 

cs3 


k 

23 

12 

J 

J 

1 

24 

13 

r 

P 

m 

25 

14 

o 

e 

n 

2G 

15 

fi 

d 

h 

27 

16 


y 

w 

28 

17 



y 


On examining these characters, as repre- 
sented in the above synopsis, it will at once 
be seen that, with the exception of the first 
and the seven last ones, each character stands 
for two or three sounds, their only distinction 
consisting in from one to tlftee dots, which 
are added at the top or bottom of the letter, 
and that thereby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eipht to seventeen. It 
will, moreover, be ootioed that several of 
these characters have an appendix or tail, 
which is well adapted to mark the end of a 
word, but which would prevent the letter 
from being readily joined to a following one, 
and thcrefoi*e is dispensed with if the Idtter 
be initial or connected with others. Sup- 
pressing these dote %,nd cutting < off these 
tails, and arranging the characters in their 
reduced order, add in that form which fits 
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tlxem to appear ms Initials or medials, we 
«t)f|uii4beiollowiiig simplified sohedale: — 


JinmiiB AND Medials 



A further examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1, 4, 5 and 10, 
j and do not admit of the horizontal 
prolongation towards the left which serves 
to cohnect a letter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only he joined to 
A preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 17, viz. ^ and in their initial and 
medial form, differ from the character 6 
only by the superadded dots, and may there- 
fore count for one with it, finally limiting the 
number of cfaaraotors to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs ^ 

which can be joined to a preceding letter, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
Aoparate from a following one, and the eleven 
nigns 

which can be connected either way. 

These, then, are the graphical elemental in 
their simplest expression, by means of which 
Arabic, ot 3 rmologicall 7 pei'haps the richest 
language in existence, was originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 
sacred text of the inspired book to the 
coming generations. The first in the above 
series of cbnuectiblo characters repre- 
RCiits five different sounds, 6, f, n, and y ; 
the second three sounds, h,jf and th. > too 

next five L, e/ j), together with j 

andj two sounds each, ^ a and ah, ^ and z,f 
and 7 , * and (/h,/ntkd o, d and z, r and z, re- 
spectively, and only five out of the whole 
number of fifteen (^, S, \) are single 


signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for the vowels, only the long ones, d, fi, 
and I, were in this system of writing graphi- 
cally expressed, being represented hy the so- 
called weak consonants, and which, 
in this case, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding shoi't vowels, a, ti, and 
I, were of the utmost importance for the cor- 
rect reading of a text, for the whole system 
of Arabic inflection is based upon them, and 
their faulty employment in the recital of the 
Qur’an would frequently lead to grave mis- 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shook the 
pious and the learned. 

So it will be easily understood that the 
want of additional signs was soon felt, to 
obviate this doable insuffloiency of the 
original alphabet, that is to say, on the one 
hand to distinguish between letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with the 
rules of the I*rdb or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
these signs were invented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no means 
their oldest form, as we have also, with re- 
gard to the characters of the alphabet them- 
selves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Gufic, used in inscrip- 
tions on monuments and coins, in copies of 
the Qur'an, and documents of importance, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigencies of daily life. This 
latter style, it is true, seems to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resembles in a document of the second centnry 
of the Hijroh, which has come down to us, 
already very much the so-called Naskhl 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from the first quite apart, and developed 
independently from each other np to the 
middle of the fourth centnry of the Muham- 
madan era, when the more popular system 
began to supplant the older one, which it 
finally superseded even in the transcriptions 
of the sacred book. 

In tracing the origin of the vowel-marka 
and the diacritical signs, as we may now call 
them, in the first instance of the Gufic alpha- 
bet, we will follow Ibn Khallikan. whose in- 
formation on the subject seems the most in- 
telligible and self-consistent that has reached 
us. In his celebrated biographical dictionary, 
be relates that Ziyad, a natural brother of the 
first Umaiyah Khalifah Mu'awiyah, and then 
Governor of the two *Iraqs, dii'eoted Abu 
Aswad ad-Du’ili, one ot the ii^at eminent of 
the Tabi'un, to compose something to serve 
as a guide to the public, and enable them to 
understand ** the book of God,^ meaning 
thereby a treatise on Gi*ammar,*the elements 
of which Abu Aswad was said to have leameTL 
from ^Ali, the son-in-].)w of the Prophet Him- 
self. He at first asked to be excused, but 
when be heafd a man, on reciting the passage 
(Surah ix. 8 ) : Anna Hlaha harfun mtna 
mnahrikina wa raauhihit, pronounce tl^e last 
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word roBulihi^ which changes the meaning of 
the passage from " That Ood is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into That 
Ood is clear of the idolators and of His 
Apostle,” he exclaimed, ** I never thought 
that things would have come to such a pass.*' 
He then went to Ziyad and said, “ I shall do 
what you ordered ; find me an intelligent 
scribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of 'Abdn 
l-Qais was brought to him. but did not gfve 
him satisfaction .- another then came, and 
*Abdu 'l-Aswad said to him * When you see 
me open {fatcJk) my mouth in pronouncing 
a letter, place a point orer it ; when I close 
(^zofnm) my mouth, place a point before the 
letter, and when 1 pucker up Tibasar) my 
mouth, place a point under the letter.” 
Noldeke, the learned author of Geschichte des 
Korans, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be takeh in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced, the scribe was supposed to watch 
the action of the dictator's lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
cases where much depended -on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and where the reciter 
would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Abu Aswad should instruct his amanu- 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
Bzing upon the sound, but also call the tes- 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At ai^ rate, 
the name of the vowel-points .- Fathah^ 
•• opening,” for a, 2am7naA, ** contraction,” 
for u, and kasrah, ** fracture ” (as the pucker- 
ing up of the mouth may fitly be called), is 
well explained, and the notation itself : JL 
for fat^Loh, • — for zamtnoh and for kasrah^ 

is that which we still find in some of the old 
Gufic manuscripts of the Qur'an marked in 
ted ink or pigment. We refer the reader 
to the first specimen of Gufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which he is requested to 
compare with the trailscrijst in the modem 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans- 
literation, when he will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Gufic fragment cor- 
respond to the short vowels of the translite- 
ration, while, in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonants. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
seen that in the Gufic form it expresses the a 
after the n of tanazzalat, for it recurs again 
after the / in the last syllable, and that in the 
Naskhi character it ^stinguishes the n (I) 
itself from the preceding double-pointed * 
both which letters remain without a die 
tiactive sign in the Gufic. 

To return '9b Ibn Khallik&n . he relates 
in another place, after Abfi Al^ad al- 
'Askar!, that in the days of *Abdu 1- Malik 
ibn Marw&n,Ahe fifth Ehallfah of the Umai- 
yah dynastyq the erroneous readings of the 
Quii'An had become numerous and spread 
through *lrftq. This obliged the governor, 
al-^Jj&] ibn Yiisuf, to have recourse to his 
k&tihz^ for the puipose of putting dlstlnetive 
markji on tiie woros of unoortaln prbnwiola- 
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tion; and it is said that Na^r Ibn'JLfim under- 
took that duty and imagined single and dbiiMe 
points (fiiigat, pL of nvqfah^ ** ^opt^^^dot*^, 
which he placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without inA.hln g 
any copies of the Quriin but with points, 
the usage of which did not, however, prevent 
some fams readings from taking plme, and 
for this reason they invented the TJim (signs 
serving to distinguish the letters of the same 
form from ono another), and they thus placed 
the i^jdm posteriorly to the nu^of. 

Prtmd Jacit, this seems to contradict the 
passage quoted previously, according to 
which Abu Aswad would be the inventor of the 
nuqat or vowel-points, and the same remark 
applies to another account of the same 
author, which we shall adduce presently. 
Pending our attempt to reconcile the diffe- 
rent statements, we notice here two fresh par- 
ticulars of some importance. For the first 
time mention is made of double points, and 
we shall scarcely be wrong if we refer 
this to the way in which the Jffvtnnation or 
Thntotn, that is the sounding of an n after the 
vowels, is expressed in the early writing. It 
i^ simply by doubling the vowel-signs in the 
same position in which the single points are 

placed: ^ for on, J for im, and W for 

in. Secondly, we meet with the distinct 
assertion that the invention of the i*jdm or 
diacritical signs followed tbat of the nuqat 
or vowel-points. Noldeke thinks the reverse 
more proDable, not only because the letter b 
(h>) is found already pointed on coins of 
*Abda *l-Malik, but also because the diacri- 
tical signs are in the ancient manuscripts, 
like the letters themselves, vrritten with black 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of a 
different colour. But the early use of a 
pointed 6 does not prove that the other letters 
were similarly marked at the same time. 
On the contrary, (f such a distinction was 
once established for the 6, which would be 
most liable to be confounded with one of its 
four sister-forms, the other characters of a 
like shape could for some time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
accustomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of oonsonants together, and deeply 
imbued with an instinctive oonschmanesB of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the dagger 
of mistaking one letter for anott^ would not 
be by far so great as it appears to us. And 
as fox the argument taken from the different 
colour .of the ink, Noldeke himself let^rkA 
that it was natural to use the sam^ tint 
for the consonants and their distinotiewtigns, 
which form only a part of them, while the 
vowel-points are an entirely new element 

AoQoroing to a third tradition, it wag 
Tahya ibn Ya'mar (died a.h. 12B) and al? 
Qasan al-Batri (died a.b. 110), by whom al* 
^jjaj caused the Qur'in to be pointed, and it 
is stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy of 
it, in which Tahy& ilgi YsL*mar had mmed 
the vowel points. He was remarkable as a 
Shl*ah of tne primitiVe class, to use Ibn Qal- 
Ukdn's eitpressioB : ono'of those who, in asserU 
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S S tlie ^perioT merit of the PiopU of the 
blue, ahstalned from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that family. It is related by ‘A^im ibn Abi 
'n-Najud, the Qur’an reader (died ▲.H. 127), 
that al-Hajjaj summoned Yahya on that 
account into his presence and thus addressed 
him : — C 

**Do you pretend that al-Hasan and al- 
’Quaain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of God? By Allah, I shall oast to the ground 
that part of you which has the most hair on 
\t (that is : 1 shall strike off your head), un- 
less you exculpate yourself.” ** If I do so,” 
said Yahya, ** shall I have amnesty? ” ** You 
shall,” replied al-Hajjaj. ** Well,” said 
Yahya, ** God, may His praise be exalted I 
said : 

■ And We gave him (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, and guided both aright ; and 
We had before guided Noah ; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron : Thus 
do We reward the righteous : And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias : all 
were just persons.* (Surah vi. 84, 85). 
Now, the space of time between Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than that which sepa- 
rated al-EEasan and al- Husain from Muham- 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of God 
and his salvation I ” Al-Hajjaj answered, ** I 
must admit that you have got out of the dif- 
ficulty ; 1 read that before, but did not un- 
derstand it.” In the further course of con- 
versation, al-Hajjaj said to him: << Tell me 
if 1 commit faults in speaking.” Yahya 
remained silent, but as al-Hajjaj insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied * O 
Emir, since you ask me, 1 must say that you 
exalt what should be depressed, and depress 
what should be exalted.” This has the 
grammatical meaning : Y on put in the nomi- 
native (r^*) what should be in the accusa- 
tive {na$o), and vice versa ; but it is, at the 
same time an epigrammatical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj’s arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahya the appointment as Qa?i in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the former’s court. 

According to other sources, Yahya had 
acquired hfs knowledge of grammar from 
Abh Asw^ad ad-Du’ilL It is related that, 
when Abu Aswad drew im the chapter on 
the agent and patient (jd'ilt subject, and 
maf^ul^ object of the verb), a man of the tribe 
of Lais made some additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, having found on examination 
that there existed, in the language^of the de- 
sert Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section, he stopped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn Kha l- 
likan thinks it possible that this person was 
Yahya ibn Ya‘mar, who, having contracted 
an alliance by oath with 'the tribe of Lais, 
was considered as one of its members. But it 
is equally possible that the before-mentioned 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, whose patronjrmic was al- 
Laisi, may have been' that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring the dif- 
ferent statements whioh we have quoted 
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into some harmony. To Abu Aswad the 
honour can scarcely be contested of having 
invented the iimpU vowel-points or nu^af. 
Nasr ibn ‘A^im, walking in his track, may 
have added the double points to designate the 
Tanwin. Lastly, Yahya would have com- 
pleted the system by devising the or 
diacritical signs of the consonants, and intro- 
duced it to a fuller extent into the writing of 
the Qur’an, in which task he may have been 
assisted by al-Hasan al-Basri, one of the 
most leaiued and accomplished Qur’an- 
readers amongst the Tabi^un. 

But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the diacritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Oufic manuscripts, like that of the vowel- 
points, is essentially different from the dots 
which are now employed for the same pur- 
pose They have the form of accents 
or of horizontal lines ( or of triangular 
points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex turned to the right ( ^ k). As it 
cannot be our intention to give here an ex- 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, we pass 
over the remaining orthogi'aphical signs made 
use of in the old copies of the Qur’an, in 
order to say a few words on the system of 
notation which is employed m the Naskhi 
character and our modern Arabic type. 

If, with regard to the Gufic alphabet, we 
have spoken of diacritical signs to distin- 
guish between the consonants, and of vowel- 
points, we must now reverse these expres- 
sions, calling the former diacritical points, 
the latter vowel-signs. For, as already has 
been seen from the .synopsis of the alphabet 
on p 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for the distinction of consonants, while the 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets rank as letters equally with the conso- 
nants, have no place in that synopsis. As 
this style of writing was to serve the pur- 
poses of daily life, it is probable that the want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the use of points for this 
end preceded the introduction of the vowel 
marks, or to speak more accurately, of 
marks for the short vowels For the long 
vowels d, z, and if, were, as in the Gufio 
writing, also expressed by the weak conso- 
nants ^ and ^ taken as letters of pro- 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re- 
present the short vowels equally in writing, 
the point or dot, as a distinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and other signs had to be in- 
vented for that purpose. ^ This was accom- 
plished, we are told, by al-KlfAlil. the cele- 
brated founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosody and Metric. His device was simply 
to place the abbreviated form of the before- 
mentioned weak consonants thenbelves above 
or beneath the letter after whi^ any short 
vowel was to be pronounced. The origifi of 
the fammoA Cjf u ( JL) from the y is at once 
evident. The sign for the /atAah or a (.^) 
differs only by its slanting position from the 
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form which the \ assumes frequently in such 

words as for ; and the katrah or v 
(“) is derived from the bend towards the 
right which the loiter ^ takes in its older 
shape (c.). Tho Tan win was then, as in the 
Cufic writing, expressed by doubling the 
signs for the simple vowels : JL. for an, or 
JL for im, and — for in. 

Thero remains a third set of signs supple- 
mentary to the Arabic alphabet, which may 
bo called orthographical signs, and which, in 
their present form, were probably also in- 
vented and introduced by al-Khalil ; at all 
events, this is distinctly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamzah and the Tashdld. 
The Hamzah, to be well understood, must be 
considered in connection with the letter *ain 
(£) which its sign is the abbreviated 
form. If the latter assertion needed proof 
against the erroneous opinion, put forth by 
some Avritors, that the Hamzah is derived from 
the this proof would be afforded by the 
following anecdote. The Khallfah Harunu V- 
Rashid was sitting one day with a favourite 
negro concubine, called Khalisab. when the 
poet Abu Nuwas entered into his presence 
and recited some verses in his praise. Ab- 
sorbed in conversation with the fascinating 
slave-girl, the Khallfah paid no attention to 
the poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon ar-Rashid’s door : — 

Jie jJte gU W Jb gU jbl 

Laqud zd*a nhi^rl 'ala bdbikumy kamd zd*a 
'iqdun 'ala KhdlUah. 

" Forsooth, my poetry thrown away at 
your door, as the jew'els are thrown 
away on the nock of Kbalisah.” 

When this was reported to Harun, he or- 
dered Abu Nuwas to be called back. On re- 
-entering the room, Abu Nuwas effaced the 
final stroke of the ^ in tho word e* 
(?d‘a, *• is lost '* or “ thrown away ”), changing 
it thereby into (zd’a)i written with the 
Hamzah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when the Khallfah asked : '* What have 
you written upon the door ? ” the answer was 
now : 

“Truly, my poetry sparkUs upon your 
door, as the jewels sparkle on the neck 
of l^&lisah." 

The fact is, that both the letter 'am and 
the Hamzah are different degrees of the 
distinct effort, which we all make with the 
muscles of the throat, in endeavouring to 
pronounce a ^wel without a consonant. In 
the case of the *ain, this effort is so strong 
for the Arabic organ of speech, that it par- 
takes in itself of the nature of a consonant, 
and found,eas such, from the first, a repre- 
segtative in the written alphabet, while the 
slighter effort, embodied in the Hamzah, was 
left to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when their language became the object of a 
favourite study with the learned Arabs, this 
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difference not only called for a graphical ex- 
roBsion, but led even to a further distinction 
etween what is called Hamzatu H-Q/aV or 
Hamzah of Disjunction, and Hamzatu 7- Wasl 
or Hamzah of Conjunction. Wo will try 
shortly to explain this difference. 

If we take the word amir, a com- 
mander or chief," the initial a remains tho 
same, whether the word begins the sentence 
or is precceded by another word * wo say 

amirun qdla, " a commander said '* 
(according to the Arabic construction lite- 
rally “ as for a commander, he said ”), as 

well as JlS gala amirun^ “ there said a 
commander ” (in Ai'abic literally “ he said, 
namely t a commander "). Here the Hamzah 
(ft), with the Alt/ (1) as its prop and the 
fathah or a as its vowel, is called JETom- 
zatu *l~Qiat'^ because in the latter case it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, the initial 
a of the word amirun from the final a of 
the word gala ; and the same holds good if 
the Hamzah is pronounced with i, as in 
tmdrah, “ commandership,” or with u, 
as in umarfff “commanders,’* plural 

of amir ]^ut it would be otherwise with 
the a of the article jf a/, if joined 
with the word amir. In JU ol’tonlru 

qala^ “ the commander said,'’^it would pre- 
serve its original sound, because it begins the 
sentence ; but if we invert the order of words, 
we must drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of gala instead, 
thus : qdla H-amirUf “ said the commander,” 
and the same would take place if the preced- 
ing word terminated in another vowel, as 
yaqulu H-amirUf " says the commander,” or 
bi-qauli U-amirif “ by the word of the oom- 
mander." Here the Hamzah would no longer 

be written but JL jVi, etc.}, and 

would be called Hamzatu U-irafl or Ham- 
zatu *9’Silahf because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

In the article, as it has been stated above, and 
in the word aimdn, “ oath,” the original sound 
of the Hamzatu 7- Wallis /athah, a ; it occurs 
besides in a few nouns, in several derived 
forms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
the primitive triliteral verb, in all of which 
cases it is sounded with kasrah or i, except 
in the Imperative of those triliteral verbs 
whose aorist takes jtammah or u for the 
vowel of the second r^cal, where the Ham- 
zah is also pronounced with ^ammaiL (u^^f 
uskutf “ be silent ”). Bat tho reader must 
always keep in mind that it preserves this 
original pronunoiation only at the bepnning 
of a sentence ; if it is preceded by any other 
word, the final vowel of that preceding word 
takes the place of the Hamzah, and if this 
word termmates in a consonant, the Hamzah 
is generally pronoimced with i. We say 
gemrallUf because the only exceptions are 
after the preposition ^ min, where it is 
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Bounded with o) aQd after the prbnominal 
affixes of the second and third person plural, 

^ him and ^ Aum, where it takes u. 

Wo can pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazmah or Sukun. If 
in consequence of any grammatical operation 
an Alif, as prop of a Hamzah sounded with 
faihah^ comes to stand before another such 

Alif, we write \ pronounced d, instead of 
and the upper horizontal sign is called Mad- 
dah, or Madd, “ lengthening,” “ prolongation.” 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (_!L is the 

sign for the'doubling of a consonant (^=bb). 
If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
by a vowel, the sign _L. or _L., named Jaz- 
mab (cutting off) or Sukun (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant, ia called 
“quiescent” (sdkinah)^ in contradistinction 
from a “moved” consonant {muharrakaK)i 
that is, one sounded with a vowel (harakaJt, 
“ motion ”). 

We have seen that the Hamzatu 'l^Qat* 
.{—) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
*Ain (^^ In similar manner, the sign for 
the Hamzatu ’1-Wasl or Hamzatu *s-Silah 
is an abbreviated form of the initial 
^ ($) of the word Silah. The sign for tho 
Maddah (.IL), as written in old manuscripts, 
seems* to be a stretched out form for the 
word Madd (x«) itself, and the sign for the 
Tashdid (jr.) represents the initial ^ of the 
word Shiddah, which is the technical teiTD 
for it. The original sign for the Jazmah 
(^) is the cypher or zero, employed to indi- 
cate the absence of a vpwel sound. A native 
Arab scliolai' of our days, the late Nosif al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marks as well as the last-mentioned ortho 
gigphical signs in the words * 

AMuftu 'Uhijd'a 
“ I write out the Alphabet/' 

Bfid these words, together with the two 
formulas given on page 682 and 

and the dot as a diacritical 
sign, contain the Whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut- shell 

However indispensable these vanous sup- 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
the meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themselves look at them in u different 
light. Although the need for them was from 
the first-most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing tho correct reading of the Qur’an, 
several of the learned doctors of early Islam 
strongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
▲.H. 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed ftt the religiouq^service m the mosque 
(ummaAafU 7-maadb>/}, and allowed them 
only in the smaller copies, destined for the 
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instruction of the young in sehdols. In 
course of time, however, when e^en the 
office of reading the Qu’rau publicly more 
and more frequently devolved upon persons 
who had not received a special theolo^cal 
training, the necessity of carefully marung 
the text with these signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last a generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera- 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their use 
should, according to the competent authori- 
ties, be limited to those cases where ambi- 
guity is to be apprehended from their omis- 
sion. If there is no danger of miscompre- 
hension, we are told by HajI Khalifah, it is 
preferable to omit them, especially in ad- 
dressing persons of consequence and refine* 
ment, whom it would be impolite not to 
suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
of the written language. Moreover, to, a 
chastened taste, a superabundance of those 
extraneous signs seems to disfigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabic character. 
When a piece of 'highly elaborate penman- 
ship was presented to *Abdu 'llah ibn Tahir, 
the accomplished governor of Khurasan under 
the Abbaside ^alifab al-Ma’mup, he ex- 
claimed, * How beautiful this would be if there 
were not so much coriander seed scattered 
ovei it." The diacritical points of the conso- 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte- 
gral elements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absence, or thoir acoidental misapplication, 
gave rise, in former times, to numberless ludi- 
crons or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadan 
history Al-Baladori, e.y., relates that the 
poet al-Farazdaq (died &.H. 110) interceded 
by lettei with Tamim, governor of the boun- 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the son of a poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth’s 
name was Hubaisb ) ; but as the dia- 

ritical points were not marked in al-Farazdaq's 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to read 
Hubaisb oi Khunais j and* solved 

the difficulty by sending home all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious letters. 
A more tragical event is recorded by HajI 
Khalifah, to which we would fain apply the 
Italian saying : Se non e yero, k ben trovato. 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of his officials to ascertain 
the number of ^immis in his province, and to 
report the amount. Unfortunately, “ a drop 
fell,” as the Arabic original expresses it, 
upon the second letter of the word — \ 
(aA^i, ** count”), and the resul^jt^vas, that the 
officious functionary submitted the ill-fated 
Zimmis lo a certain painful and degrading 
operatmn, ra consequence of which they alt 
died but two. 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Qur'an, together T^ith 
several others, to mark its division into 
verses, chaptors, sections, and portions of 
sections, to caU attention 'to the pauses that 
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ahoald be observed in reciting it, and to indi* 
oate the number of ruku* or inclinations with 
which the recital is to be accompanied, gave 
occasion for graphical embellishment of 
various kinds. Brilliantly ooloured ink or a 
aolution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly pressed pergament or 
paper, frequently overspread with gold or 
silver dust, highly finished ornamental de- 
signs of that fanciful and elogant description 
which has received the name of arabesques, 
such are the means which servo to rendb^ the 
copies of the Qur’an of the halcyon days of 
Islam gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated 
upon in prose and verse by its possessors, to 
whom it opened access to the moat exalted 
positions in the State. Amongst the most 
celebrated calligraphists are mentioned the 
Wazir Muhammad ibn All ibn Muqlah (died 
A.H. 328), 'All ibn Hilal, sumamed al-Bauwab 
(die_d A H. 413), and Abu 'd-Durr Yaqut ibn 
Yaqut ibn 'Abdi 'Uah ar-Rumi al-Must'a^aml 
/died A.U. 698), whose father and grand- 
father had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, according to Haji Khalifah. was never 
surpassed in it by any of bis successors. 

It was a naturaJ consequence of the 


general developmeni of the art of writing, 
that various styles were invented and * iil- 
tivated independently of each other, and h 
will now be our task shortly to speak of tbs 
principal varieties, trying to describe their 
distinguishing features by help of a fe^ illus- 
trations chosen from Bresnier's Coura da 
Langue Arabe. Along with the fundamental 
distinction already mentioned, of the Cufie or 
monumental, and the Naskhl or manuscript 
style, there runs, in the first instance, that of 
the Maghrib-Berber or Western, and Mashriq 
or Eastern style. It must, however be re- 
marked, that the Western Naskhl stands in 
closer connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the Western Cufic, than is 
the case with the Eastern Naskhl in reference 
to the Eastern Cufic, as the reader will 
scarcely fail to perceive on comparing the 
following specimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
of the Qur’an', written in the Cufic manuscript 
style, and provided with the vowel-points 
as invented by Abu Aswad ad-Du’ili (or 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, see page 682). Like the 
remainder of our specimens, we aecompanv 
it with a transcript in modem type, a trans 
literation in Roman character, and a render 
< ing into English. 


No. 1. 




1 ^ 

aUSl] 

i \ ^ 




cnnc VANvicurT cbakai^tbb. 


1 ^ y 

- c>- *’ 

• irrt ma taruizzalat bi~hi aah- 
shayatinu wa via 
ganbagjii la- hum wa ma 
{yaatafi^anay 


" The Satans were not sent c:wn with H 
(the Qur’&n^: it beseemed them nott 
and thag haa not tha potear." 

(Sflrah xzvL SllO ; the words in italics cor- 
respond to the word yosfafi'iiiia, which is not 
contained in the Cnflc priginal) 

The next two speohnensilinstrateths Onflo 
style, as it is employed on monuments, and 
more particularly so its Mqghiebian develop- 
ment. 
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No. 2. 



CUFIC MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 2 is part of an inscription copied from 
'a public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
vWds : — 

dill JLfjd dill 

^5dV 5>^ dUl 7^^ 

Bi-smi Uldhi! barakatiiu mvia 'l/dhi h-Uibdi 


'/Idhi *abdi 'r-rahmdni amlri 'l-mu'mtnhicr 
(itu/a 'Udhu {buqd'a-hu). 

In tho name of God I May a blessing 
from God be upon ^Abdillnh ‘Abdur- 
rahman, Commander of the Faithful ; 
may God lengthen his life.” 


No. 3. 



.\HGHRID MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 3, an inscription taken from the Al- 
hambra, exhibits a style of monumental 
writing which can scarcolv he called Cnfic 
any longer, so much rosemldes it the Xaskhi 
character. While in the jireviou.s specimen 
neither vowel points nor diacritical signs aje 
made use of, here wo lind them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand The reader \m 11 not 
have much difficulty in tiacing the oompo 
nent letters by comparison with the follow- 
ing transcript and translitoi ation — 

^ ^ 

Yd u'dji<ia U-nn^dtj Id -an kaldlatin turd^a 
jaldlin tastfakhi \ -rau d}^uJd 
“ 0 thou who inheritc.st from the Ansars, 
and not bv w’ay of distant kindred, a 
heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appeal low.” 


It will bo noticed that tho a of Xh& 
word fastakhff H is left without the diacri- 
tical point whicli distinguishes this letter 
from the letter % (7). This lallios with 
a rcinnik of Haji Khnlifali. according to 
which the diacritical points of these two 
letters m.'i\ bo put 01 omitted ad libitum ; and 
wo seem therofore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distinction"'w'a8 
latest felt and piovidcd foi Hence arises one 
of the peculiarities w’hich at once mark tho 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
stylos of wiiting, and which the render will 
observe 111 tho next three specimens, present- 
ing instance^ of the Maghrib manuscript 
character 

The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and consequently shows more strik- 
ingly the close relationship with the monu^ 
mental style of the Western Arabs. 


No. 4 



TYl'lCAL FORM OF THE MAGHRIB MANUdCBIPT CHARACTER 


WSITING 


WRITING 


V«AA 4i!\ JL&ile uJVs 

Afilft JL 

Qd[aC ^Ayishaiu ra^^iya *lldhu *an-hd 
/a-jCtu rasula *fldhi 9 alla Hldhu ‘a/ai-Ai. 

** ‘Ayishah, may Qod be gracioua to her, 
related : 

I went to the Apostle of Ood, may God's 
blessing be upon him," &c. 

On comparing the initial letter of either 
line, It will be found that the one is 5 
(in qdla(), the other i (in ; but in tho 

Maghrebian original, the former is marked by 
ji dot aboTo, the latter by a dot beneath the 
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character, instead of the superscribed double 
and single point respeotiTely in the tran> 
script. This is the distinguishing feature 
between the two styles preTiously alluded to, 
and it soems to prove that the use of the dia- 
critical points for these two letters is of later 
origin, and dates from a time when the two 
great divisions of the nation had definitely 
separated and followed each their own desti* 
nies. Another point to which we draw at- 
tention, is the different form of the Tashdld, 
as seen in the word Allah. The Maghrib 
form is JL. instead of and while in the 
Oriental writing the vowel signs are placed 
over it, the Westei-n style places the sign for 
the Tashdld and for the vowel frequently 
side by side, as it is done here. 


No. 6. 



Hippocrates, may God have compassion 
upon him, said : Life is short, art is 
long. 

Time is narrow, experience dangerous, 
judgment difficult."' 


y*jd\ dUl JVi 

Qdfa Abuqrdtu rahima-hu *lldhu *l-'xmru 
qasimxi xvn ^s-nnd^atu tawilatun 
wa *l-waqiu zaxyiqxin wa *t~tajribatu ^atirun 
wa H-aa lau ‘asirun. 


No 6. 



SUPERIOR UAOHBIB WBITINO. 


#i\i 6qj/k S 


«a > i Wv^ (eUiI 

jjUl pUII 

^ ^ |s\rL VgoA 
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lima Abuqrafa lam ya'gan da*ai~hi 

•shahwatu-hu ila 'gh-shurhi bi~l~laili 
• an yashraha an 

la yashraha ldkinna~hu in shariba wa ndina 
ba'da shurhi‘hi fa'inna-hu ajwadu min 
an Id 

Jfonama wa gdlika ICanna 'n-nauma yatadd- 
raku zarara 'sh-smirhi iva zdlika anna 
'l‘*ddata lam 

lajri bi-*8h-shurbi bi-'l-laiU fa Vga shariba 
fUhi fadd mabdlata anna znhka ^sh- 
shurba yuhdigu 

ft U-haemi fajdjhtan wa fasddan ka-hdlt 7- 
^ md i *l-bdriai izd gubba f i gadrin 

fi-ha ta'dmun wa hnwa yaghli *ala 'n- 
fiari. 

' Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids a 
man, who has a desire to drink at 
night-time, 

lO satisfy his desire. If, however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better 

than not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this case, the evil 
effect of drinking ; 

for it is not customary to drink at night- 
time, and if one does so, this will of 
necesdity produce 

No 


a disturbance and derangement in the 
digestion, jhst as if cold water wore 
poured into a vessel 
containing food that is being boiled." 

These two fragments scarcely call forth 
any further remark, except that in the last 
both forms of the Tashdid are employed, the 
ordinary form even more frequently than the 
Maghrebian ; for the latter occurs only twice, 
in bi~\di-shiirbif which is the second word in 
the fourth line, and in ash-shurba, which is 
the last word but one in the same line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notice the pecu* 
liar shape which the letters j ((/) and J 
(s) take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
words ajwadu towards the end of the second 
line, and ya'san near the beginning of the first. 

Dismissing the Maghrib-Bcrber style of 
Arabic w’riting, with its numerous local varie- 
ties, as less interesting for the English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style, where we 
meet again witli a bipartition, viz. into the 
Eastern Naskhi, ns it is written in Arabia 
itself, Egypt, and Syria, and the Tidliq, 
current in Persia, India, and Central Asia. 

No. 7 is a specimen of the Naskhi in the 
more limited sense of the word, meaning the 
style generally employed in manuscripts, atid 
derived from naskh or nuskhah, “ copy.** 

7. 



naskhi character from a good EGTPTIAK MANUSCRIPT. 


JJl Jii 

* 53!£.11 \jii ^ 

Qdla yd Adamu 'nbV-him bi-asmd'i-him fa- 
' lammd anba'a-hum bi-asmd'i-hun qdla 
alam aqul la-kum 

Anni adamu ghaiba 's-samawdti wa 7- 
argi Mva adamu md tabduna 
Wd md kuntum takiumdna, JVa ig qulnd 
li~H»‘malffi-kati 'ajudu. 


** He said : * 0 Adam, inform them of their 
names,’ and when he had informed 
them of their names, He said - * Did I 
not say to you, ^ 

That I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and of the earth, and know 
what ye bring to hght, ^ 

And what ye hide ? ’ And ^hen we said 
to the angels : * Bow down 

(Surah ii. 81, 32.) 




WBITINO 


Wbitimq 

From thiB ordinary NaskhI several more 
ornate mannsoript styles are derived, as the 
Ril^anl, Yaquti, and ^ulus. They are dis- 
tingmshed princip ally by the relative pro- 
portions of the/Chari^rs ; and in the f^ulus 
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in particular, of which we ^ve a specimen 
under No. 8, the letters are three times the 
size of the ordinary Naskhi, while the 
RihanI and Y^fitl show intermediate pro- 
portions between, the two. 


No. 8. 



SOLUS STTLB. 


Kuntu nabiyan wa 'l-adamu baina 'l-nid'i 
ica 't-tini. 

“I was a prophet, when man was yet a 
mixture of wa^er and clay.” 

It will be observed that beneath the ^ 
‘m) of tho word.s (al-adamu) and UJ^ 

{ni-md't)y in the Sulus fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover, in the word it is 

surmounted by the sign JL, which in Magh- 
rib writing, as wo have seen, generally repre- 
sents the Tashdid. This is done in tho 
above-mentioned ornate styles, especially 
with those letters which admit of diacritical 
points, viz. c, J, j, U-, £, To indi- 

cate that no such diacritical point is intended, 
the 'sign JL is placed on the top of the 
letter, or to make still surer of preventing 

No 


a mistake, the letter itself < is repeated in a 
minute shape at the bottom. Only the letter 
ft (A), as distinguished from S ( 0 > in this case, 
written above the line, because it frequently 
occurs as abbreviation of ya huwa, ** He,” or 
Alidh, “ God,” and it would therefore be 
considered irreverential towards the Dejty to 
write it beneath the other letters. As a fea- 
ture common to this division of the Eastern 
Arabic manuscript style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of the characters from the 
left to the right, in contradistinction both to 
the Maghrib and writing, where the 

letters arc traced perpendicularly, or even 
with a slight bend from tho right to the 
left. 

Two other deviations from the pure Naskhi 
style are the Jari and Dlwani, officially 
employed in Tuikey, and exhibited in. the 
specimen No. 9: — 

9. 



JARI AND DIWANT 


WBITING 


WRITING 
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The Jari fragment in the upper division 
is a facsimile of the formula which accom- 
panies the seal of the Sultan, and runs as 
follows : — 

dW ^VsUi 
6i 

Nishani shariA *^ishan sdmi makdn va 
tugbrd'i gharrffi jihdn ard’i sifdni 4Ad- 
qdn nujiia bi 7-aun ar-iabbani wa 'ji- 
9 aun a9-9amaddni hiikini oldw ki . . . 

This js the noble, exalted, brilliiint sign- 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the ^aqan (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 


and the protection of the Eternal). 
His order is that, etc." 

The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top teethe bottom of ^he page, or as- 
cending elipticallj from the bottom to the top. 

The DiwanI style, of which the lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official correi^ondence of the Turkish admi* 
nistration. The final letters, and even words, 
are placed on the top of one another, and in , 
its more intricate varieties the letters run i 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders \ 
the decipherment of this writing frequently 
very dlfflcujt. 

Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian Ts‘llci writing : — 
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4 , 

Haniin chashmi ddram zi j^wanmndagin 

Ki nimam ba nilru harand bar zabin. 

** Such hope I cherish that in minstrel's 

i»y. 

With right fair fame my name will live 
■for aye I " 

(Firdmusi.) 

From this style of writing the Shikastah 
is derived, and bears the same relation to it 
which the DiwinI bears to Nas kh i. While 
in general , preset ving the peculiar outline 
of the it superposes finals and words, 

and joins letters in a similar way to the 
Diwani, with which, however, it contrasts 
favourably by a far more elegant and giacc- 
fiil delineation of the characters 

It remains now only to add a few words on 
the writing materials which the Arabs, and 
Orientals in general, make use of. From the 
nature of the character and from the direc- 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understood that our quill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 
rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re- 
quires a broader nib, and, at the, same time, 
the edges of the writing instrument should bo 
smooth enough to glide with ease over the 
paper, so as to enable the hand to give that 
fine swing and Awell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the chief beauties oi tho 
Arabic writing. Thesg conditions are admi- 
rably fulfilled by the qalajn or reed pen. For 
the same reasouB their ink is richer and their 


paper more glossy than those which wo employ 
ourselves. The best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-black and vinegar or verjuice, to 
which red ochre is added, well beaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. Tho 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub- 
mitted to the action of the press, or made 
smooth by placing it on a well-levelled board 
of chestnut wood, and polishing it with an egg 
of crystal of about half a pound’s weight. 

Wo cannot here enter into further particu- 
lars on the .subject. The reader who might 
feel interested in it, w'lll find somo curious de- 
tails in a short poem by Abfi 'l-Hasan ‘AH ibn 
al-Bauwab, which Do Sacy has published and 
translated in his Chi estomathie. Ah mentioned 
before, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of his art, so much so that 
when be died, a.h. 413 or 423, the following 
lines were written in his praise : — 

Thy loss wa.s felt by the writers of former 
times, and each successive day justi* 
fies their grief. Tho ink-bottles are 
therefore black with sorrow, and the 
pens are rent through affliction." 

Ibn ^allikan, from whom we quote, finds 
these verses very fine. Without disparaging 
his taste, we can happily assqfe our readers 
that Ibn al-Dauwabs verses aro finer. With 
rcgaid to the qalam^ however, he rather mys- 
tifies us on the very point which would be 
most interesting, namely, the*^ manner in 
which the nib should be cut or made. He 
says ' 

** Give your whole attention to the making 
of you*, nib, for on this, verily, all else 
depends. 


WUJUD 

do not flatter yenrself that 1 am 
going to FOTeal this secret; it is a 
secret which I guard with a miser's 
jealousy. 

** All that I will tell is, that you must 
obserre the golden m^ean between .a 
too much rounded 'and too muclb 
pointed form/' 

Disappointed as we aro at this oracular 
laying, we will condone him for his niggardly 
reticence on account of his final lines, with 
which we will also terminate our article : — 

“Let your hand derote its fingers to 
writing only useful things that you will 
leare behind you on quitting this abode 
of illusion ; 

“ For man will find, when the book of his 
actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his life.” 

WXJJCD An existence. 

Philosophers say existences are of three 
kinds : — 

Wdjibu Wujud, a necessary existence — 
God. ^ 

MwnkinvL H- Wujud, a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumtani^u 'UWujud^ an impossible exis- 
tence — an Associate with God. 

WUQCP “ Standing." 

A name giren to tnose ceremonies of the Pil- 
grimage which are performed on Mount 
*Arafah. (Burton, AVynwayp, toI. ii. p. 383.) 

WTJ?C* The ablution made 

before saying the appointed prayers. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely : to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 
as far as each ear ; and (2) the hands and 
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arms up to the elbow' ; (3) to rub (niasah) 
with the wet hand a fourth part of the head ; 
also (4) the feet to the ankles. The autho- 
rity for those actions is the Qur'&n, S&rah r. 
8 : “ 0 Believers ! when ye address yourselves 
to prayer, wash your hands up to the elbow, 
and wipe your heads, and your feet to the 
ankles.” The Sunnis wash the feet: the 
ShPahs are apparently more correct, for they 
only wipe, or rather rub (masab) them. In 
these ablutions, if the least portion of the 
specified pait is left untouched, the whole 
act becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is vain. 

'the Sunnah regulations (or those esta- 
blished on the example of Muhammad) re- 
garding it are fourteen in number. (11 to 
make the intention or niyah of wuzu\ thus : 

I make this wuzu* for the purpose of putting 
away impurity ” ; (2) to wash the hand up to 
the wrist, but care must be taken not to put 
the hands entirely into the water, until each 
has been rubbed three times with water 
poured on it ; (3) to say one of the names of 
God at the commencement of the tcusu', thus : 
“ In the name of the Great God,” or “ Thanks 
be to God ” ; (4) to clean the teeth (miswak) ; 
(5) to rinse the mouth three times ; (61 to 
put water into the nostrils throe times ; (7) to 
do all the above in proper order : (8) to do 
all without any delay between the rarious 
acts ; (9) each part is to' be purified three 
times ; (10) the space between the fingers of 
one hand mast be rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other ; (11) the beard must be 
combed with the fingers ; (12) the whole head 
must be rubbed once; (13) the ears must 
be washed with ^the water remaining on the 
fingers after the last operation ; (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with the little 
finger of the left hand, drawing it from the 
little toe of the right foot and between each 
toe in sncceqjsion. [ablution, pbater, 
WATEB.] 


Y. 


TADU ’LLAH (4U\ “Hand 

of God.” The expression occurs in the 
Qur’an : — 

Sfirah xlviii. 10: “God's hand is above 
their hands.” 

Surah v. 69 ■ “ The Jews say, ‘ God’s hand 
is fettered.” 

The expression is a subject of contro- 
versy anion{;^t the Muhammadans. The 
Wahhabis maintain that it is wrong td hold 
tha( It is merely a figurative expression, but 
rather that God doth possess a hand in such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain the manner how. On the other hand, 


some maiutaiii that it is merely a figurative 
expression for God’s power. 

YAQIJUS An idol men- 

tioned in the Qur'an, Surah Ixxi. 23. Pro- 
fessor Palmer says it was in the figure of a 
lion. Al-Baizawl says it was the name of a 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who was 'afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 

YA HO Vi). “0 He!*’ that 

is, God.” An exclamation often recited 
byfaqirs or darveshes in their roligiouszikrs. 
The third personal pronoun singular* Afl 
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“ He" being a name for God, i.e. “^He 
Who exists." [zikr.] 

TAHOD the plural of 

Yahadi. Heb. 'I'fin';. J®ws. The 

Word used in the Qur'an (together with Banu 
Isrff\J) for the Jews, [jews, Judaism.] 

TA^TTA (o«)- Baptiflt. 

The son of Zachariah, whose birth is men- 
tioned in the Qu’an, Surah tIx. 1 ; iii. 34 ; 
and who is said in the latter Surah to have 
been sent with glad tidings ‘‘ to confinu the 
Word from God (Jesus), a chief and a chaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous." And 
in Surah ri. 85, his name occurs with that oi 
Zachariah, Jesus, and Elias, as one of the 
“ righteous ones.” [john the BimsT.] 

YA'JOJ WA 

[goo and ^agog.] 

TALAMLAM (^). The mJqdt 

or stage where the pilgrims from al-Yaman 
assume the pilgrim’s garb at the pilgrimage. 
[hajj.] 

YAMAMAH (A-Uj), A province 

in the eastern portion of the Hijaz frequently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 

al-YAMAN The south- 

western province of Arabia. It is con- 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and is called the garden of Arabia. 

YAMIN (o^). [oath.] 

al-TAQIN ‘‘The cer- 

tainty.” (1) A term which implies belief, 
sure kno^^dedge, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an to express the hour of death. 

Surah Ixxiv. 43-48 : They shall say, * We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor ; but we did plunge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Day a lie until the certainty did 
Gonie upon us.’ " 

. Surah xv. 99 : ** Serve the Lord until the 
certainty come upon thee." 

Muslims , say there are three degrees of 
spiritual knowledge : — 

1. *lbnu H-Yaqin which 

a man apprehends with his intellectual 
faculties. 

2. ^Ainu 'UYaqin ^^^^ythat which 

he sees with the eye. 

8. Haqqu ’/- Yaqln OK)* which 

he fully embraces with the heart ; the highest 
form of spiritual knowledge, ospecially.of the 
Unity of God. 

YAQTIN Heb. 

The gourd tree under which Jonah sheltered 
after he escaped from .the belly of the fish. 


VAXJMU ’L-ASHUBA’ 

Surah xxxvii. 145, 146 : We oast him on a 
barren shore : and he was sick ; and we made 
to grow over him a y<mrd tree." 

YA'QOB [JACOB.] 

YA SIN Vi). The two Arabic 
letters ^ and ij^ corresponding to 
the English y and s. The title of the xxxvtth 
SUrah of the Qur'an, which begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of which is 
said to be unknown. Al-Baizawi says per- 
haps they mean Yd Insdnl (^Lj\ U), 

Man ! ’’ Husain suggests that they mean Yd 
Satyid! (A^'ii), “O Saiyid!” whilst the 
Jalalw think the meaning is known alone to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter was tho 
Qalbu ’/- Qur’an, “ the heart of the Qur’an,” 
and it is consequently held in high estima- 
tion. It is usually read to dying persons. 

Yd Sin is a title given to Muhammad with 
the belief that ho is referred to as 0 Saiyid," 
in the hist verse of the Surah referred to. 

YASRIB The ancient 

name of al-Madinah, mentioned once in the 
Qur’an, viz. Surah xxxiii. 13. According to 
the traditionist, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yasiib to Madmatu ’n-Nabi, ** tho 
City of the Prophet,” because Yanrib was a 
name of shame and repioach {Mc^na^u ’/- 
Bihdif vol. lii. p. 4t)9.) 

YA’SUB Lit. “A prince 

or chief." The King of tho Bees. A title 
given to ‘Ali. 'I-Bihat^ vol. in 

p. 502 ) A name of one of Muhammad’s- 
horses. (Richardson’s Dictionary.) 

YATHRIB. [YA8EIB.] 

YATiM (^). [orphan.] 

YAUM A day of twenty- 

four hours ; pL aivdm. In contradiction to 
lail wa nahdr, ** nignt and day.” 

The seven days of tho week are known 
’ as : — 

Yaumu %ahadj first day, Sunday. 

Yaumu second day, Monday. 

Yaumu H-nald^d\ third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu U-arba^d', fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaumu H~kham\Sy fifth day, Thursday. 

Yaumu U-jum*akt day of Assembly, Friday* 

Yaumu 's-sahtf Sabbath day, Saturday. 

YAUMTJ *D-DIN isy2). “ Day 

of Judgment.” 

Surah i. : *' The King of the Day of Judg^ 
mnt." 

Surah Ixxxiii- 17 : ** What shall make thee 
know what the Day of Judgment is ? " 

• al-TAUMU ’L-AJEHIir 

** The Last Day." A name given in the Qur’an 
to the Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L-‘ASHURiL’ 
oVj^ValV). The tenth day of the mon/^h 
of Mul^arram. [‘abhora’.] 



TAUMU 'L-FASL 


YAZID 
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TAUMU ’L-PASL (JaS' ffi)- 

“ Day of Sovoring.” The Day Df Judgment. 
Biirah Usvii. 13, 14: For the Day of 

Severing I and who shall teach thee what the 
Day of Severing is ? ” 

YAUMU ’L-FITR ( “ The 

Day of breaking the fast.” [‘IDU ’l-fitr.] ' 

TAUMU ’L-HARA’ r^). 

“ The (lay of the stony country mentioned 
in the Tradition's. {Mishkutu '[-Masdbih^ book 
xxiv ch. ix.) The day on which Yazid sent 
an army to al-Madlnah and laid it in ruins. 
(See Ock ley’s Saracens, p. 425.) 

TAUMU ’L-HASHR ^,0- 

** Day of Assembly.” The Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU 'L-HISAB rj*)- 

** Day of Reckoning.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Surah xl. 29 : ** And .Mosea said, 
Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 
your Lord from every one who is big with 
pride, and believes not on the Da^ nf Reckon- 
ing'" 

TAUMU ’L-INQITA* ^j^). 

** The Day of Cessation.” The da}" on which 
anything terminates. In law, the last day on 
which anyone who has become possessed of 
property illegally may restore itj or make 
compensation to the owner. 

YAUMU ’L.JAM‘ (c^\ 

Day of Gathering.” The Day of Judgment. 
Siirah Ixiv. 9 : On the day when He shall 
gather you to the Day of Gathering.” 

TAUMU 'L-KBULUD 

‘‘ Day of Eter^iity.” Surah 1. 34 : ** Enter 
into it in peace : this is the Day of Eternity.” 

YAUMU 'L-KEUROJ ffi), 

“ The Day of Exodus.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Surah L 41 : “ The day when they 
shall hear the shout in truth ; that is, the 
Day of Coming Forth.” 

YAUMU ’L.QARR fn)- 

“ The Dhy of Rest.” The day after the saori- 
6ce at the Hajj, when the pilgrims rest. 

YAUMU ’L-QIYAMAH 

“ Day of Standing up.” The 

Day of Resurrection.” [resurrection.] 

1 YAUMU ’L.WA‘ID ^jO- 

“ The Day of Threatenings.” The Day of 
Judgment. Surah 1. 19 • “ And the trumpet 
Bhall be blown I — that is the threatened 
day.” » 

TAUMUV MA'LUMUN «i). 

•* A Known Day," i.e. known to God. The 
Day of Judgment. Surah Ivi. 60: Gathered 
shall they surely be for the tryst of a known 
day.” 

•YAUMU ’N-NAHR 

“Day of Sacrifice.” A term used for the 
Feast of Sacrifice. ['IDU ’l-ozKa.] 


YAUMU 'S-SABU* m). 

The “ Day of Sabu‘,” mentioned m the follow- 
ing tradition (Mishkdtu U-Mafdbih, book xxiv. 
ch. IG) 

“ Abu Hprairab says, * Whilst a man was 
with his goats, behold a wolf came in amongst 
thorn, and took a^goat ; and the man released 
it. And the wolf said to the man, “ Who 
is to guard these goats on the day of Sabu*, 
when there will be no shepherd but me.” 
And the people said, “ The wolf speaks.” 
And the Prophet said, “ I believe that the 
wolf did speak.” ^bQ Bakr and *Umar also 
said so.’ ” 

'Abdu '1-Haqq says there U a difierenoe 
of opinion as to what the Day of Sabu* is, 
either it is a day of insnrrection, or a fes- 
tival amongst the ancient Arabs, when the 
flocks were left to themselves. 

YAUMU 'T - TAGHABUN 

Day of Mutual Deceit.” 
The Day of Judgment. Surah Ixiv. 9: “On 
that day when he shaU gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit.” 

Al-Baizawl says : “ Both the righteous and 
the wicked will disappoint each other by re- 
versing their positions, the wicked being 
punished, while the righteous are in bliss.” 

TAUMU 'T-TALAQ (jWI 

Day of Meeting.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah xl. 15 : “ He throws the Spirit by his 
bidding upon whom He will of His servants^ 
to give warning of the Dag of ilfeeftny.” 

YAUMU T-TANAD (^Ud\ 

A Day of Mutual Outcry.” A name given 
to the Day of Judgment in the Qur’in. Surah 
xl. 34 : “0 my people I verily I fear for you' 
tho day of crying out to one another"* 

YA‘UQ ( An idol mentioned 
in the Qur'an, Surah Ixxi. 23. Professor 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horse. 
Al-Baizawi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol of the name. 

YAWNING. . Arabic tasdwvb 
From the Traditions it 

ap||9ars yawning is regarded as an evil for 
Abu Hurairah relates that Muhammad saidr 
** God loves sneezing and hates yawning. 4 b 
for yawning, it is of the devil. Therefore, If 
any of ^ou yawn, let him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
the back of his left hand npon his mouth ; lor, 
verily, when anyone yawns and opens hia 
mouth, the devil laughs.” (J^lishkdt^ book 
xxii. ch. vi.) 

YAZlb The Bon of Mu‘a* 

wiyah. The second ^alifah of the house of 
Umaiyah (Ommiyah), who reigned from a.Dw 
679 to A.D. 683 (a.b. 60-64). He is celebrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al* 
Husain. (See Ocklcg’s jETis^ ^rocens, ^ 
398.) 
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TEAR. Arabic sanah (^), pi. 
ianun, ianawdt ; 'dm pi. a'icdm ; 
faul (J^)i pi. ahwdl; Persian sal 
(J^)» adlha. 

The ancient Arabian year is supposed to 
hare consisted of twelve lunar months, as 
no^ observed by the iduhammadans ; but 
about the year a.d. 41 2^ the Arabians intro- 
duced A system of intercalation|. whereby one 
month WAS .intercalated into every three 
years. (See M. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 242). 
This system of intercalation existed in the 
time of Muhammad ; but it is related that, at 
the farewell pilgrimage, the Prophet recited 
the khutbah on the Pay of Sacrifice, and 
said : ** A year is twelve months only, as at 
the time of the creation," and thus again in- 
troduced the lunar year. (See Mishkdt^ book 
n. ch. xi.^ The Muhammadan year, there- 
fore, consists of twelve lunar months, without 
tfny intercalation to make it correspond with 
the coarse of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly .to 354 days and 9 hours.' Hence the 
Muhammadan New Year’s Day, Nau Roz^ 
will happen every year about eleven days 
earlier than in the preceding year. 

There also existed amongst the Arabians a 
system of commutation whereby the Muhar- 
ram, the last of the three continuous sacred 
months [montiis], became secular, and Safar 
sacred. Some traditions say that the power 
ako existed of commuting the isolated sacred 
m(^nth Rqjabf for the one succeeding it, 
Sha^hdn, When this waa done, it became 
lawful to war in the sacred months of Mn-. 
harram and Rajab ; and S^far and Sha'ban 
acquired the sacredness of the months for 
which they had been substituted. It is with 
reference to this custom that Muhammad 
says in the Qur’an (Surah ix. 3G, 37): — 

** Verily, twelve months is the number of 
months with God, according to God’s Book, 
ever since the day -^hen He created the 
Heavens and the Earth; of these, four are 
sacred: this is the right usage. Therefore, 
wrong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all ; and know that 
God is with those who fear Him. To carry over 
a sacred month to another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not believe are led 
in error by it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal- 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited." 

This system of commutation is said to have 
been introduced by Qn^aiy, who wished, by 
abridging the long three months’ cessation of 
hostilities, to humour the warlike Arabs, as 
well as to obtain the power of making a 
sacred month secular when it might best 
suit his purpose ; but Sir Wilh'am Muir is in- 
clined to think that this system of commuta- 


tion was an ancient one, and merely restored by 
Qusaiy. (Muir’s Mahotnet, vol. i. p. ocviii.) 

Both in India and in Egypt, in the present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religious observances and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life ; but for the purposes of 
Agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the 'Julian calendar. 

To find the number of solar years elapsed 
since any given Muhammadan date, subtract 
the given year of the Hijrah from the cur-' 
rent year of the Hijrah, and from the re- 
mainder deduct three per cent ; the remainder 
will be the number of solar years which have 
elapsed. Thus, suppose we see a manuscript 
written a.h. 681, and wish to know its real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 1256, and 
there remains 575 ; from this last we doduct 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 558, 
which at that period is the real ago of the 
manuscript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre- 
cise Christian date coiTesponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
rule : — From the given number of Musalman 
years, ^cduot three per cent., and to the re- 
mAinder add the number 621-54 ; the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at which the 
given current Musalman year ends. For 
example: from a.u. 942, deduct three per 
cent., or 28*26, and the remainder is 913*74. 
To this last add 621*54, and the sum is 
1535*28,* which shows that a.h. 942 ended in 
the spring of a.d. 1536. This simple rule is 
founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being only eight days of excess in the former 
period ; hence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

The following is a more accurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years and 
decimals of a year ; multiply by *970225 ; to 
the product add 621*54, and the sum will be 
the precise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 
Forbes.^ 

If it 18 desired to find the year of the Uij- 
rah which comes in in a given year of the 
Christian era ; it is sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. -(Murray.) 

yUHANNA (U^^). The Arabic 

Christian name for John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
name being Yahyd. [tahta.] 

YtTNUS (cr-^yl). [JONAH.] 

YtJSHA* [JOSHUA.] 

YUSDF [josbph.] 
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ZABH Heb. nit 

Arabic lexicographers define the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
language of the law, ^it denotes the act of 
slaying an animal agreeably to the prescribed 
forms, without whiefaT^its flesh is not lawful 
for the food of man. See Qur'un, Surah ii. 
167« ICa 

** Eut of the good things wherewith we 
hare provided you, Qnd give thanks unto 
Go'/, if ye are His worshippers. He has only 
forbidden for you that ^^hlch is dead, and 
blood, and flesh of swine, and whatsoever has 
been consecrated to other than Uod ; but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans- 
giessing, It 18 no sin for him : for verily God 
is forgiving and merciful.” 

The injunctions in the Tiaditions aie more 
explicit (Mtshkat^ hook xviii. ch. i.), for 
example : Abfi Tufail relates that ‘AH was 
once asked, “ Has the Prophet ever told you 
anything with icgard to religion which he has 
not told others ? ” And ‘AH replied. “ Xothing, 
unlciis it be that which I have in the scab- 
bard of my sword.” Then ‘Ah brought 
out of his scabbard a piece of paper, and 
thereon was written; ‘‘May God cur^ those 
who slay without repeating the name of God^ 
in the same manner as the polytheists did in 
the names of their idols ; may God curse those 
who remove their neighbours’ landmarks ; 
may God curse those w’ho curse their fathers ; 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 
in matters of religion.” 

According to Sunni law, zabh is of two 
kinds : (1) Ikhtigar), of choice ; and (2) I-ft- 
jdrlj of necessity'. 

The first is effected hy cutting the throat 
above the breast and reciting the words 
Aildhu akbar, *' God is most great ” ; and the 
second b^ reciting these words upon shooting 
an arrow oi’ discharging a gun. i 

The latter act, however, is merely a sub- 
stitute for the former, and accordingly is not 
of any account unless the former bo imprac- 
ticable ; for the propoi zabh is held to be by 
the shedding of blood, and the former method 
is most effectual for this purpose. 

It is absolutely necessary that the person 
who slays the animal should be a Muslim or 
a kilabi (i.e. a Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone ; 
it signifies not whether the person be a man 
or a woman, or* an infant, or an idiot, or an 
unoircumcisod person. 

An animal slain by a Magian is unlawful, 
as also that slain by an idolater or a poly- 
theist. Z^i6A{^rformcd by au apostate from tho 
Muslim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful ; hut, according to Abu Hanifah, if 
A Jew or a Christian become un apostate from 


his own creed, his iohh is lawful, for the Mus- 
lim law still regards him, with respect to bb 
in the same light as formerly. 

If the slayer wilfully omit tho invocation, 

“ In the name of the most groat God,” the 
flesh of the animal is unlawful ; but if he omit 
the invocation through forgetfulness, it is 
lawful, although there is some difference of 
opinion on this subject amongst the Sunni 
doctors. Ash-Sh&fi‘I is of opinion that' the 
animal is lawful in either case, but the Imaii 
Malik maintains that it is unlawful in both. 

Abu Yusuf and all the HanafI doctors have 
declared, that an animal slain under a wilful 
omission of the invocation is utterly unlaw- 
ful, and^that the magistrate must forbid the' 
sale of meat so killed. 

It is a condition of zabb ikhtiydri tl^at the 
invocation bo pronounced over the animal at 
the time of slaying it ; hut in the case of zabh 
iztiidri (i.e. when a person slays an animal 
in hunting), tho condition is that the invoca- 
tion be pronounced at the time .of letting 
loose the hound or hawk, or of shooting the 
arrow or gun, or casting the spear. 

It is a condition of zabh that nothing but 
the invocation Bismi Uldhi Allahi akbar, “ In 
the name of God, God the most great,” should 
be said. That is, no pruyor or^ other matter 
must be mentioned. 

Tho place foi‘ slaying is betwixt the throat 
and tho head of the breast-bone (Arabic 
btbbah)f and tho vessels it is requisite to cut 
are four, al-hufquifif “ the wind-pipe,” al-marV^ 

tho gullet,” and aZ-icaridmi, or al-wadajan^ 
“ the two jugular veins.” 

Ash-Shafi/I holds that if a man slay an 
animal wiUi a nail or horn or teeth, the flesh 
is unlawful, but this is not the opinion of 
other doctoih. (See Durru and 

llidagahf in loco.') 

az-ZABANIYAH ■ Lit 

“ Guards.” The angels in charge of hell, of 
whom Malik is said to be the chief. Surah 
xevi. 17, 18 : “So let him call hia council : 
we will call the guards of hell (az-Zahd^ 
nigah).” 

ZABiHAH Lit. “Cut or 

divided lengthways.” Heb. HUY zebakh. An 

animal slaughtered according to the Ta# ; a 
sacriflee. fi^A^VFUL food, bagbipiceb.] 

ZABiB A^nauie for Mount 

Sinai. Al-Baizawi says it is the mountain 
on which the Lord conversed with .Moses. 

[SINAI, TOR.] 

ZABT (W-*). “ Occupation, sei- 

zure.” In Muhammadap law it means attach* 
ment, distraint, or sequestration ; taking 
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0^8' ZABUE 

Unds undtv the management of Government 
offloers. 

'ZAFBB pi- zuhur. Also 

jtuhur, pi', of zibr. From the Heb. rnot 

•glmrd/i, ** a psalm or chant” (Psa. Ixxxi. 2, 
zcviii. 5). The title given to the Psalms of 
David in the Qur’an, where it occurs only 
three times’. 

Siiratu *n-Nisa’ (jy.) 101 : “ And to David 
we gave Psalms (zubiirany* 

Suratu ’1-Mir‘aj (x\ii.) 57: “And Psalms 
(zaJfuran') we gave to David.” 

Suratu ’l-Ambiyii’ (xxi.) 105 . “ And now, 
since the exhortation was given, have 

we written in the Psalms (fi 'z-zubun) that 
my servants the righteous shall iiihciit the 
earth.” 

Both Sale and Rodwell tako tliis last to be 
a quotation from Psa. xxxvii. 2i) (it appears 
to be the only direct quotation fiom eithci 
the Old or New Testament in the whole of | 
the Qur’an), and they have both translated the ' 
Arabic ukr “the law,” meaning, of com sc, ! 
the Paurdt. Amongst Muslim commentatoi>«, 
there is considerable diderenre of opinion as 
to what is meant in this veise h_\ sdi and 
zabur, ' ^ 

The commentator al-Baizn\\i says iheie 
are three views. Said ibn Jubair and Mu ' 
jaiyid explained the word zaluj- to mean all > 
inspired bookstand that by wa-, meant 
the Preserved Tablet {nt-Lauhn U-Mubfuz) ! 
Ibn ‘Abbas and AZ«Zahhak saul by zabur w.is 
meant the Taurat, and hy zrkr thosie hookt» 
which came after. And Sha-lii said the zabur 
was the Book of David, and the ziki that of 
Mose.s. 

Al-Bag^awl and al~Jalalan decide iii favour 
of the first interpretation, Husain decides in 
favour of the third, whilst al-Baizawi leaves 
it an open question. 

Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyuti gives the word zabui 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the Qui’an 

. ZACHARIAS. Arabic Zakarlyn 

[zakariya’.] 

ZAFiR Lit. ** Drawing 

back the breath because of distress ; groan- 
ing.” In the Qur'an, fgr the groans of hell 
Surah xi. 108; “In The Fire, theie shall 
they groan.” 

ZA'PIRANIYAH (M/cj). A 

sect of Muslims, who say the Qur'an i.s a 
created thing, the orthodox school maintain- 
ing that the Word of God is uncreated. 
(^Kitdbu 't-Ta^jifdt, in toco.) 

ZAHF Xri7. “A swarming 

multitude.” An army; a milita^ force ai- 
rayed for battle. 

Qur’an, Surah viii. 15 ; “ O ye who believe \ 
when ye meet the marshalled hosts of the un- 
believers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat. 

^HID (aaIj). Lit. “ Abstinent ; 
confiiient.’’ An ascetjc person. Zdhid-i- 
ihuihh^ Persian, « a dissembler, a hypocrite.” 


ZAINAB 

ZAHIR “Outward, exte- 

rior, manifest.” A word much used in Miis* 
lim theology to express that which is mani- 
fest, as distinguished from bdttn, “ intoriur,”' 
or Idinf ], “ that which is hidden *’ 

az-ZAHIR(;AIU\). “The Evident.'" 
Ono of the ninety-nine attiibutcs of God 

Qur'an, Siirah Iviii. 3 “ He is the First 

and the Last, the Eiident and the Hidden ” 

ZAHIRU ’L-MAZHAB (/bU. 
All expression used by 

Hanafi Mu.shms foi those theological que-,- 
tioiis which aio decided in the four well- 
known Sunni bo(»ks . ahMith^iil, al-.fduirii 
habh y (it-Jurm^u '’i-x'irujhn , a.s-Saiiii 'l-Kubn 

ZAHIRU 'L-MUMKINAT (yfcVL 
An ex|)ression used by 

I theologians fur the pi oofs uf (Jod's eMstciice, 
powoi, and attiibiilc.s. .is oxliibiled in nalmc 

ZAID IBN al-HARIs 

-^IuhaInrn.ll^N ficcihiian and 
adopted ‘.un MuhiiTuinad having ‘.ecu and 
udnnicd Zaid's wife Zaiiiab, her husband 
divorced hei The relatious of the nnciciit 
Arabs to then adopted children were vei\ 
stint, and Muhammad's marriage with tlit- 
divoicod wife of his adopted son occasioned 
much i»c.ind.il amongst his ( onlouipoiaries, 
.\ revelation was consequently produeod 

which I evoked the inconvenient lesti ictioiis. 

Surah xxxiu 37 ‘And when Zaid had 
settled the nccessaiv matter of her divorce, 
we did^ved hei to thee, that it imglit not he 
. a crime ni the faithful to many the wives of 
I their adopted sons, when they havi settled the 
. necessary art air coiioerning them '' 

' Zaid was slam at fho battle of Mutah, a-i 
I he earned the standaid of Islani, a ii 8. 

! ZAIDIYAH (i-J-j) A Shi'ali 

I sect Those who followed Zaid the son of 
■All ibn al-Hiisuin instead of the other son 
Ja*fai as-Sudif| 

ZAIGJJ Lit. “Turned 

aside ’ ffrom the Truth) It occiiis in the 
Qur’an, SCir.ih in .5,0 “In whose hearts ji,a 
peivtisrty . . 0 Loid, freneit' not our 

heaits.” y 

ZAINAB (sr^j). The daughter of 

Khuzaimab and the widow of ‘Uhaid, Mu- 
hammad's cousin, who was slam at ,Budr 
She mariicvl Muhammad in the third yeai of 
the Hijrah. Zninoh was renowned for her 
kindness to the poor, and was called Ummii 
U-MasdUn^ “ the mother of the pool,” from 
her caie of destitute convcits. She and 
Kliadijab were the only wives of the Proplii't 
who died before him. 

ZAINAB TEe daughter 

of Jahbli and the divorced wife of Muham- 
mad’s adopted .son Zaid. Being tho wife of 
an adopted son, she was Uiilikwful to the 
Prophet, but a pietcndcd revelation (see 
Qur’an, SQrah xxxiii. 37) settled the lUf- 
ficulty, and Muhammad married her. [mu- 
ham mad. J 



ZAINAB BINT MnHAHMAD 


ZAtCAT 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
( The daughter of 

Muhammad by Khadijah. Sho married Abu 
’l-‘As. The story of the con^clslon of Abii 
'1 'Ah, through tho dovotion of his wife, is 
told by Muir (vol. iv. p. 7). Sho died 
A u. Gl. 

ZA’IR (j-J'j). A pilgrim to 

Muhammad 's grave at nl-Madinah, as distin- 
guished from a haj\^ or pilgrim to Makkah. 
According to Burton, Za'irs are ordered to 
visit the tomb perfumed and in theii best 
clothes. The person who conducts tlic zd'ir 
to the sacred spot, is called a mnzawwv\ who 
on tho occasion of Captain Burton's visit re- 
cited the following prayer: — 

In tho name of Allah and in tlic Faith of 
Allah’s Prophet ! 0 Lord, cause me to enter 

the entoiing of truth, and cause mo to issuo 
forth tho issuing of Tiuth, and permit me to 
draw near to Thee and make me a King vic- 
torious I ” (i.c. over the world, the flesh, and 
tho dcMl). Then follow blessings on tho Pro- 
phet, and afterwards: “0 Allah! open to me 
the doors of Thy mercy, and grant me en- 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil!” (Button’s Kl-Medtnah and Mercak^ 
\ol n. p. 29G.) 

ZAKARIYA* (ob/3). Zacharias. 

The father of John Baptist ; tho husband of 
Hannah's sister, and tho uncle of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four times in the Qur'an . — 

Surah iii. 32: “So with goodly accep- 
tance did her Lord accept her, with g^oodly 
growth did Ho make her grow, and Zakarlya' 

I eared her. So oft as ZakariyiV w-ent into 
Mary at the sanctuaiy, ho found hei supplied 
with food. ‘Oh Mary!’ said he, 'whence 
hast thou this ? ' Sho said, ‘ It is from God ; 
verily God supplietb whom He will without 
reckoning ! ’ There did Zakariyfi’ call upon 
his Lord ; ' 0 my Lord !’ said he, ' vouchsafe 
me from TbvNclf good descendants, Thou 
vei^ly art the heaier of piayer.' Then did 
the angels call to him, as he stood praying in 
the sanctuary : ‘ God announced John (Yahyu) 
to thee, >?ho .shall bo a verifier of the Word 
from God, and a great one, cha.sto,and a pro- 
phet of the number of tho just.’ He said, 
* O my Lordl how shall I have a son now 
that old age has come upon mo and my wife 
is barren ? ' He said . ‘ Thus will God do bis 
pleasure.' He said, ‘ Lord I give me a token.’ 
He said, * Thy token is, that not foi three 
days shalt thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord often, and praise 
Him at even and at morn.'” 

Surah vi. 85 : “ And Zakariya', John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.'' 

Surah six. l-i2 : ** A recital of thy Lord’s 
mercy to His servant Zakariya’, when he 
called upon his Lord with secret calling. He 
said : * O Loi4, verily my bones are weak 
and the hoar* hairs glisten on my head, and 
never. Lord, have 1 prayed to Thee with ill 
success. But now I have fear for my kin- 
dred after me ; and my wife is Barren : Give 
me, then, a successor as Thy special gift and 
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an heir of tho family of Jacob : and make 
him, Lord, well-pleasing to Thee.* * 0 Zaka- 
riya, vcnly W'e announce to Thee a son, — 
his name Yahya (John) : that name We have 
given to none bcfoie him.’ He said : * 0 my 
Lord ! how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached 
old ago, failing in my powers ? ’ He said : 

* So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said. Easy 
is this to Mp, for 1 created thee aforetime 
when thou wast nothing.' He said : ' Vouch- 
safe me, O my Lord I a sign.' Ho said : * Thy 
sign shall be that for three nights, though 
sound in health, thou speakest not to man.’ 
And he came forth from the^sauctuaiy to his 
people, and made signs' to 'them as though 
be would say, * Praise God at mom and 
even.’ " 

Surah xxi. 89: “And Ziakar'tya’, when he 
called upon his Lord saying, “ 0- my Ldrd 
leave me not childless: but there is no 
better heir than Thyself.’ So We heard him 
and gave him Yahya (John), and We made 
his wife fit for child-bearing.” 

ZAKAT (S/;)- In its primitive 

sense the word zakat means purification^ 
whence it is also used to express a portion of 
property bestowed in alms, as a sanctification 
of tho remainder to the proprietor. It is an 
institution of Islam and founded upon an ex- 
press command in the Qur’an {vide Surah ii. 
77), being one of the five foundations of 
practical religion. 

It IS a religious duty incumbent upon any 
pci son w’ho is free, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
provided be bo possessed in full property of 
such estate oi cfTects as are termed in the 
language of the law ni^db, and that he has 
been in possession of the same for the space 
of one complete year. The ni>a6, or fixed 
amount of property upon which zakat is duo, 
varies with reference to^the difl'erent kinds of 
property in possession, as will bo seen in the 
piesent article. 

The one complete year in which the pro- 
perty is held in possession is termed haulu ’/- 
haut, Zakat is not incumbent upon a man 
against whom there are debts equal to or 
exceeding tho amount of his whole propbity, 
nor is it duo upon the neccssai-ies of life, 
such as dwelling-houses, or articles of cloth- 
ing, or household furniture, or cattle kept 
for immediatjo use, or slaves employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weapons de- 
signed for present use, or upon books of 
science and theology used by scholars, or 
upon tools used by craftsmen. 

(1) The zakut of camcis, Zakat is not 
due upon less than five camels, and upon five 
camels it is ono goat or sheep, provided they 
subsist upon pasture throughout the year, 
because zakat is only due upon such camels as 
live on pasture, and not upon those which are 
fed in the home with forage. One goat is dne 
upon any number of camels from five to nine ; 
two goats for any number of camels from ten 
to fourteen ; three Croats for any number from 
twenty to twenty-four. Upon any numbop of 
camels from twenty-five to tbirty-five the 
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zakftt l8 a hint mtkiaz', or a yearling female 
camel ; from thirty-six to forty-five, a bint 
iabun, or a two-year-old female camel ; from 
forty-six to sixty, a bi 99 <ibf or a three- 
year-old female, .camel ; from sixty-one to 
seventy-five, a or four-year-old female 

camel; from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels* female two-year-old colts ; and from 
ninety-one to one hundred and twdnty, two 
camels' female three-year-old colts. When 
the number of camels exceeds one hundred 
and twentj, the zakat is calculated by the 
.aforesaid inile. 

(2y The zakat of bnUs^ cows^ and buffaloea. 
No zakat is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year, there is due at 
the end of the year a tabVak, or a one-year- 
old calf ; and upon forty is due k musirn, or a 
calf of two years old : and where the number 
exceeds forty, the zakftt is to be calculated 
according to this rule. For example, upon ^ 
sixty, the zakat is two yearling calves ; upon j 
seventy, one tabVah and one musm\ upon 
eighty, two mutims ; upon ninety, three 
tAvA ; upon one hundred, two tahvahs and 
one musim ; and thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tahVah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
zakat is two musims and one tabVah ; and 
upon one hundred and twenty, four tabVahs. 
The usual method, however, of calculating 
the zakat upon large herds of cattle is by 
dividing t^em into thirties and forties, impos- 
ing upon every thjrty one tabSfah^ or upon 
every forty one musim, 

(8) Zakat up'on sheep and goats. No zakat 
is due upon less than forty, ' which have fed 
the greater part of the year upon pasture, 
upon which is duo one goat, until the num- 
ber reaches one hundred and twenty ; for one 
hundred and twenty-one to two hundred, it is 
two goats or sheep ; and above this, one for 
every hundred. The same rules apply to both 
sheep and goats, because in the Traditions 
the original word gh/snam applies to both 
species. « 

(4) Zakat upon horses. When horses and 
mares are kept indiscriminately together, feed- 
ing for the ^eater part of the year on pas- 
ture, it is the option of the proprietor to give 
a zakat of one dinar per head for the whole, 
or to appreciate the whole, and give five per 
cent, upon .the total value. No zak&t what- 
ever is due upon droves of horses consisting 
entirely of males, or entirely of mares. There 
is no' zakat dne upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
so forth. 

(5) Zakat upon silver . It is not due upon 
silver of less value than two hundred dir- 
hams, but if one be possessed of this sum for 
a whole year, the zakat due upon it is five 
dirhams. No zakat is due upon an excess, 
above the two hundred dirhams till such ex- 
cess amount to forty, upon which the zakat is 
one dirham, and for every succeeding forty, 
«tie dirham. Those dirhams in which silver 
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predominates are to be accounted silver, and 
the laws i-especting silver apply to them# 
although they should contain some alloy; 
and the same rule holds with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, such as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zak&t upon gold. No zak&t is due upon 
gold under the value of twenty misq&ls, and 
the zakat due upon twenty misqals is half a 
misqal. When the quantity of gold exceeds 
twenty misq&ls, on every four misq&ls above 
twenty are due two qir&ts, and so on in pro- 
prption. 

Zak&t is due upon gold aiul silver bullion, 
and upon all gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(7) Zak&t upon articles of merchandise. 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised i 
and a zakat of 2^ per cent, paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams in 
value. 

(8) Zak&t upon mines, or buried treasures. 

Mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, or copper, are 
subject to a zakat of one-fifth (J^ums') ; but if 
the mine 18 discovered within the precincts of 
a person's own home, nothing is due. And if 
a person find a deposit of buried treasure, a 
fifth is due upon it. No zakat is due upon 
precious stones. 

(9) Zakat upon the fiuits of the earth. 

Upon everything produced from the ground 
there is a tenth Qdshir or whether the 

soil be watered by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub- 
ject to the tithe. Land watered by means of 
buckets, or machinery, or watering camels, 
is subject to a twentieth. Honey and fruits 
collected in the wilderness aie subject to 
tithe. 

The zak&t is received by a collector ^uly 
appointed for the purpose, although it is law- 
ful for the possessor to distribute his alms 
himself. If a person come to the collector, 
and make a declaration on oath as ^to the 
amount of his property upon which zakat is 
due, his statement is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom zakat may be bestowed. 

(1) Faqirs, or persons possessed of pro- 
perty, the whole of which, however, does not 
amount to a nisdb. 

(2) Mishins, or persons who have no pro- 
perty whatever. 

(3) The collector of zak&t. 

{4; Slaves. 

Debtors. 

(6) Fx sabili Hlah, t.e. in the service of God, 
or rebnous warfare. 

Travellers. 

The above laws with reference to zak&t 
are those according to the fianafiyah sect, 
but the differences amongst the Imams of 
the Sunnis on this subject are but small 
They may be seen upon reference to Ha- 
milton’s translation of the £[{Sdgah, vol. i. 

p. 1. I' 

ZASHA-'IEU ’LLAH (4J^ 

Lit. “ Repositories of God." A $ufi tenn for 
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a dlasB of believors who, on account of their 
Bpiritual attainments, are the means of pre- 
venting troubles in a nation, in the- same 
manner as stores (sa^a*ir) of grain keep 
away famines. 

ZAKIR One who remem- 

bers God by reciting His names and praises. 
The reciter of a si^r. [zikr.] 

?ALALAH (iJSU). “Error.” The 
word frequently occurs in the Qur'an, €.g. 
dfirah ii. 15 : ** These are they who have 
purchased error, at the price of the guidance.'* 

ZAMB (s— ••J), pi. zuniih. “A 

sin ; aicrimo." iV charge of such. The word 
occurs frequently in the Qur'an, e.g . : — 

Surah zxti. 13: **They have a charge 
against me (i.e. Aaron), and I fear lest they 
put me to death.” 

Surah xl. 2 : [From God] “ the forgirer of 

6 til.” 

Sill ah Ixxxi. 9 : For what crime she was 
put to death.” [siN.] 

ZAMZAM The sacred well 

within the precincts of the mosque at Mak- 
kah. It is supposed to be the identical spring 
from which Hagar and Ishmael drank in the 
wilderness (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is 
stated in the Scriptuies to have been between 
Kadesh and Bared. 

The origin of the word zamzam is uncer- 
tain. According to Johnson’s Arabic Dic- 
tionary, it means the low buzzing sound, 
made by the ancient Bre-worshippers, and 
may therefore allude to the mdimuring of 
4he water of the well. Some Muslim com- 
mentators derive it from zamm ! zamm ! t.e. 

fill 1 fill ! ” Hagar’s words to Ishmael when 
she saw the water. Sale translates it: 

Stay ! Stay I ” and adds that Hagar called 
out in the Egyptian language to prevent 
Ishmael wandering. 

The building which encloses the well Zam- 
zam stands close by the Maqum Hanball, and 
was erected in a.h. 1072 (a.d. 16G1). Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shapo, and 
of massi sc construction, with an entrance to 
tho north, opening into the room which 
contains the well. This room is beauti- 
fully ornamented with marbles of various 
colours; and adjoining to it, but having a 
separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand, with a cup, through an 
iron-grated opeiving which servos as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering tho 
room. The mouth of the well is surrounded 
by a wall five feet in height, and about ten 
feet in diainetei^ Upon this the people stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, 
an iron railing being so plaiicd as to prevent 
their falling m. Tho water is theu poured 
into earthen )ars, called dauraq, which Cap- 
tain^Burton describes as little amphorn, each 
marked with the name of the donor and a 
peculiar cypher. These jars ace placed in 
long rows on the ground, along the paved 
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causeways which lead up to the Ka*bah, and 
between which grass appears growing in 
several places, produced by the Zamzam 
w’ater oozing out of the jars. 

The Zamzam water is held in great estMm 
ihronghout the East. It is used for drinkinc 
and ablution, but for no baser purposes ; and 
the Makkana advise pilgrims always to break 
tbeir fast with it. Captain BuHon says : ItT 
is apt to cause diarrhoea and boils, and 1 
never saw a stranger drink it without a wry 
face. Sale is decidedly con'ect in his asser- 
tion : the flavour is salt-bitter, much resem- 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts in a large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly * heavy ’ to the 
taste; for this reason, Turks and other 
strangers prefer rain-water collected in cis- 
terns, and sold for five farthings a guglet. 
The water is transmitted to distant regions 
in glazed earthen jars covered with basket- 
work, and sealed by the Zem Zemis (Zam- 
zamis, or dispensers of the holy water). 
Religious men break their lenten fast with it, 
apply it to their eyes to brighten vision, and 
imbibe a few drops at the hour of death, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl -of 
purest water, the price of the departing soul. 
The copious supply of tho well is considedsd 
at Moccah miraculous ; in distant countries it 
facilitates tho pronunciation of Arabic to tho 
student ; and everywhere the nauseous 
draught is highly merUorioua in a religious 
point of view.” 

According to thcNsame author, the name 
has become generic for a well situated within 
tho walls of a mosque, and amongst these, 
naturally, the Zamzam of al-Madinah stands 
iieaiest in dignity to the Makkah well, with 
which it is said to be connected by a subter- 
laneous passage. Others believe that it is 
filled by a vein of water springing directly 
luider the Prophet's grave, whence it is gene- 
rally called Bi’ru 'n-Nabi, or the Prophet's 
well. It stands at tho south-east angle of 
an enclosure witliin tho couil of the mosque 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Fatimah, 
under a wooden roof supported by pillars of 
the same material. 

ZANANAH (diUj). A Persian 

adjective derived from tho word zan, **a 
woman.” That which belongs to women. It 
denotes tho household of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and tho apartments 
in which they reside. For a full account of 
an Indian _ zanwab by Mrs. Moor Ali, see 

lURlM. 

*' A zaniinah mission ” is a Christian mis- 
sion established for tho benefit of the wives 
and daughters of Muhammadans. 

ZANJABiL /( Ginger.” 

An aromatic vrith i^ich tho cups of Para- 
dise are flavoured. See Qur'an. Surah Ixxvi. 
17 : ** And they shall drink therein a cup 
tempered with zanjahV'^ 

ZANN ” Opinion ; 

snspicion.” In Muhammadan law, a pru* 
sumption that n charge is well-foimdod^ 
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although the evidence is inconclusiro. A^- 
jfannu 'l-Qharih, expresses a strong presump- 
tion of truth in a charge, although the evi- 
dence does not amount to conviction. The 
“ Not proven ” of Scotch law. The word 
ffo/in, in the sense of ** suspicion," occurs in the 
Qur’an, Surah xlix. 12^ ** 0 Believers 1 avoid 
frequent sumcions, for some suspicions are 
a crime." 

ZAQQOM An infernal 

tree described, in the Qur'An. 

Surah xxxvii. 60-64 : “ Is this the bcttci 
repastor the tree az-Zaqqum? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wicked : Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans ; and, lo ! the 
damned shall surely eat of it and fill their 
bellies with it." 

Surah xJiv. 43, 44 : " Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqum shall be the sinner’s food.” 

Surah Ivi. 51-53: “Then verily ye, O ye 
the erring, the imputers of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqum, and fill 
your bellies with it." 

It is a name now given to a thorny tree, 
whose fruit is sweet and styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted. (Richard- 
son's Dictionary.) 

ZARAMlYAH A sect of 

Shi'ah Muhammadans, who say that the next 
Imams after *AH were Muhammad ibn Han- 
fiyah, *Abdullah, *Ali ibn 'Abdillah ibn 
Abbas, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansur, until at last the Divine power en- 
tered into Abu Muslim, who, they assert, was 
not Really slain {Kash/n 'i-Ifitildhaf, in 
loco.) 

Z ARAB! YAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zararah, who say the attributes of 
God are not eternal. (Kifdbu 'i~Ta'iifdt, in 
loco.) 

?ARB (v»r*). Lit. “Striking.” 

In arithmetic, “ Multiplication." . .The con- 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by $ufi mystics for the ceremony of zikr. 

az-ZARIYAT “ The 

Scatterers.” The title of the List Surah of 
the Qur'an which begins with the words ^ By 
the Scatterers who scatter." By which^is un- 
derstood the winds of heaven. 

az-ZARR ( “ The DistreEser.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Qur’an the word is applied to Satan. 

Surah Iviii. 11: “Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that he may bring the 
faithful to grief ; but, unless by God’s per- 
mission, not aught shall he harm them {uiisa 
bi-zdrrihim)\ in God, then, let the faithful 
trust." 

God, therefore, is caUed the “ Distresser,*’ 
in so far as evil befalls man only by His 
permission. ** 

ZARBAH (S)«>). An atom.” 


The word occurs in the Qur’an in the follow, 
ing verse: — 

Siirnh xeix. G: “On that day shall men 
come up in soparnte bands to behold their 
works ; and whosoever shall have wrought 
an atom’s weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom’s 
w'cight of ovil shall behold it." 

ZAT pi. zawtlt. From rd, 

“ a possessor," of which zdt is the feminine. 
In the Dictionary ai-Mxujbrab it is defined 
as th'e essence of a thing, moaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists ; or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a thing. It is 
used for the nature or essence of God, 
Allah being called the Isniu 'z-Zdt^ or “ Es- 
sential name of God." Zdtu 'Hdh^ the “ Es- 
sence of God," is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim law, zdt signifies the 
body connected with the soul, in opposition 
to hadh, which means the “ material body." 

ZAWO ’L-ARHAM 

[UTLRUiE RBLATIONR.] 

ZAWC 'L-FUROZ 

The Sharers of inheritance whoso shares are 
specified in the Qur’an itself. [inherit- 
ance.] 

ZEALOTS. [oHULAT.] 

ZIHAR Lit. “Likening to 

< the back." A form of imprecation which in- 
volves the separation of husband and wife 
until expiation is made. According to the 
Iliddi/ahf zihdi signifies the likening of a 
woman to a kinswoman within the prohi- 
bited degrees, which interpretation is found 
in the compaiison being applied to any of 
the parts or inembors of the body improper 
to be seen. The usual formula is . Anti 
*alaiya Ica-zahri wnmi, “ Thou art unto me as 
my mother's back.’’ 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan- 
ism, ^ihdf stood as a divorce, but Muham- 
mad changed it to a temporary prohibition, 
for which expiation must be perfofmed, viz. 
either freeing a slave, or two months' fast, or 
feeding sixty persons. Qur’an, Suratu ’l-Mujil- 
dilah (Iviii. j, 1-5 : — 

“ God hath beard the words of her who 
pleaded with thee against her husband, and 
made her plaint to God ; and God hath heard 
your mutual intercourse : for God Heareth ! 
Beholdeth. 

“ As to those of you who put away their 
wives by saying^ “ Be thou to me as my mothei's 
back ’’ — their mothers they are not ; they 
only are their mothers who ^ave them birth 1 
they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
an untruth : 

**But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

'* And those who thus piA away their 
wives, and afterwards woul(f recall their 
words, must free a captive before thej' can 
come together again. To this are ye warned 
to conform?' and God is aware of what ye 
do. 
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And he who flndeth not a captive to ut 
free^ shall fast two months in succession 
before they two come together. And he who 
shall not be able to do so, shall feed sixty poor 
men. This, that be may believe in God and 
His Apostle. These arc the statutes of Ood : 
Jind for the unbelievers is an afflictive chastise- 
luont ! ” 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
Khaulab, the daughter of Sa^lubah, having 
pleaded her ruse with the Prophet, because 
ahe had been divorced by her husband Aus 
ibn as-Samit,by the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was undorstood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetual separation Muhammad had, 
in the first instance, decreed the di voice in 
accordance with ancient Arabic Inw, but' re- 
laxed bis order in consequence of the woman's 
on most pleadings. 

ZIKR ( /j). Lit. “ Remembering.’* 

Hob zakhui. The religious ceremony, 

or act of devotion, which is practised by the 
\aiious religious orders of Faqirs, or Dar- 
weshes. Almost every religious Muhamma- 
dan is a member of some order of Faqirs, 
find, consequently, the performance of stir is 
\ cry common in all Muhammadan countries , 
but it does not appear that any one method 
of performing the religious service of ziir is 
peouliai to any order 

aie of kinds . f<di, that 

which 18 recited aloud, and zder that 

^bfeh 18 pel formed either with a low voice 
oi mentallv 

The Naq^hbandiyuh cider of Kaqlrs 
usually perform the latter, whilst the Chish- 
tiyah and Qudiriyuh orders celebrate the 
former. There are various >\ays of going 
through the cxeicise, but the mam features 
of each are similar iii character. The fol- 
lowing IS H ziLr jaii, as given in the book 
Q,uti/u 'I' Jamil, by Maulawi Shah Wolivu 
’llah, of Delhi 

The worshipper sits in the usual sitting 
postuie and shouts tlio word Adah (God), 
draw'ing his voice from his left side and then 
from hi-^^throat 

Sitting ns at pruyeis he repeats the w'oid 
Allah still louder than before, first from his 
right knee, and then from his left side. 

Folding his legs under him he repeats the 
word Allah first fiom hi-s right knee and then 
from his left side, still louder ! 

Still remaining in the same position, he 
shouts the word Allah, Hist fiom the left 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
left sidy, and lastly in front, still louder! 

Sitting as at prayer, with bis face towards 
^lakkah, ho closes his oj'os, says Ld ** — 
drawing the ^und ns from his navel up 
-to his left shoulder ; then he says ildhuy 
drawing om the sound as fiom his brain; 
and lastly “ tlld 'Udha," repeated from his left 
^idc with greifl energy. 

Each of fbese stages is called a zarh. 
Theiy arc. of course, lecilcd many hundreds 
of times over, and the changes we have de- 
■Acribed account for the variatiSns of sound 
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and motion of the body described by Eastern 
travellers who have witnessed the perform- 
ance of a zikr, • 

The following ia a silr khafty or that which 
is pei-formed in either a low voice or men- 
tally. 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says, ** with 
the tongue of the heart,** ^ 

Alldhu Samrun, ** God the Risrer.*' 

Alldhu BasirUn, *‘God the Seer." 

Alldhu ^Alimutiy “ God the Knower." 

The drat being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast ; the second, from the 
breast to the brain; the third, from the 
brain up the heavens ; and then again re- 
peated stage by stage backwards and for- 
wards. 

Ho says in a low voice, “ Alldhy* from the 
light knee, and then from the left side. 

With each exhalation of bis breath, ha 
says, “ Id ildha,” and with each inhalation, 
“ ilia 'Ildhuy 

This third zarb is a most exhausting act 
of devotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or 
even thousands of times, and is, therefore, 
considered the most meritorious. 

It is related that Maulawi Habibu 'llih, 
living in the village of Gabaaanri, in the 
Gudun country, on the Peshawur frontier, 
became such an adept in the performance of 
this zivb, that he recited the first part of the 
Zikr Id tldha with the exhalation of his breath 
after the inid-day prayer; and the second 
part, illd 'lldhu, with the inhalation of his 
breath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath for the period of about 
three hours I 

Another act of devotion, which usually ac- 
companies the zikry is that of Muraqabah, or 
meditation. 

The worshipper first performs zikr of the 
following : — 

Alldho hdztiiy God who is present with 
me 

Alldho ndziriy “ God who sees me." 

Alldho shdhidif ** God who witnesses me." 

Alldho ma*\y ** God who is with me." 

H. ivmg recited this ziki'y either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper proceeds to medi- 
tate upon some verse or verses of the QuFan. 
Those recommended for the Qadiriyah Faqirs 
by Muulavi Shah Waliyu 'llah are the follow- 
ing, which we give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotional 
and spiritual by Muslim mystics : — 

I . Suratu '1-Hadid (Ivii.), 3 : — 

** He (God) is first. He is last. The Mani- 
fest, and the Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things." 

2 . Suratu 'l-Hadid (Ivii.), 4 : — 

“ He (God) is with you wheresoever ye be.** 

3. Suriitii Qaf (1.), 16 

**We(God) are closer to him (man) than 
his neck- vein." 

4. Suratu '1-Baqarah (ii.) 109: — 

‘‘ Whichever way ye turn, there ia the face 
of God.’* 

5. Suratu ’n-Nisa’ (if.), 125: — 

** God encompassotb all things.** 
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E. Saratn ’r-Rtl^min (It.), 26, 27 
All on earth shall pass is'^ay, but the 
4aoe of thy God shall abide resplendent with 
majesty and glory.” 

Some teachers tell their disciple^ that the 
heart has two doors, that which is fleshly, and 
that which is spiritual'; and that the giZr Jolt 
hac been esUblished for the opening of the 
former, and i^nfl for the latter, in order 
that they may both be enlightened. ' 

To the Uninitiated such a ceremony appears 
but a- meaningless rite, but to the Sufi it is 
one caloulated to oonrey great benefit to his 
idner man, as will appear from'* the following 
instructions which are given by a member 
of the Order respecting the 2 l^r, which he 
says is a jinion of the heart and the tongue 
in calling upon God*s ^ame. ** In the first 
lace, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
eait reoite, * There is no God but Allah, 
an^ Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah,’ 
whilst the Murid keeps his attention fixed* by 
placing bis heart opposite that of the Shaikh; 
he must close his eyes, keep his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
roof of his mouth ; his teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his breath.; then, with 
great force, accompany the Shaildi in the 
gikr^ which he must recite with his heart, 
and not with bis tongue. He mnst retain 
his breath patiently, so that within one re- 
spiration be shall say the zikr three times, 
and by this means allow his heart to be im- 
pressed with the meditative gikr.'^ 

“ The heart,” the same writer continues, 

' ** in this manner is kept constantly occupied 
with the idea of the Most High God ; it will 
be filled with awe, love, and respect for Him ; 
and, if the practiser arrives at the power of 
'continuing to effect this when in the com- 
pany of a crowd, the zikr is perfect. If ho 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con- 
tinue his efforts. The heart is a subtle pai-t 
of, the human frame, and is apt to w'ander 
away after worldly concerns, so that the 
easier mode of arritiug at the proceeding is 
to compress the breath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. The heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-tree; your meditations 
should be forced upon it, whilst you men- 
tally recite the gikr. ■ Let the “ La ” be up- 
ward, the " Ilaha ” to the right, and the whole 
phrase “Xa ilaha \Ua 'Hahu ” (There is no 
God but AUah) be formed upon the fir-chne, 
and through it pass to all the members of the 
whole frame, and they feel its warmth. By 
this means the world and all its nttdactions 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
enabled to behold the excellence of the Most 
High. . N’othing must b4 allowed to distract 
your attention from the gikr^ and ultimately 
you retain'^ by its medium, a proper concep- 
tion of the Tauhid, or Unity of God. 

The cone-shaped heart rests in the left 
breast and contains the whole t^uth of man. 
Indeed, it signifies the * whole truth ’ ; it com- 
prises the whole of man’s existence within 
Itself, and is a ^ompebdiuip of man ; mankind, 
great and small^ are but an extension of it, 


and it is to humanity what the seed is to the 
whole tree which it contains within itself : iii 
,/?nS, the essence of the whole^ of God’s book 
and of all His secrets is the heart of man. 
Whoever finds a way to the heart obtains Ifis 
desire ; to find a way to the heart is neededby. 
a heartful service, and the heart accepts of 
the services of the heart. It is only through 
the fatigues of water and ashes that the 
Murid roaches the conversation of the heart 
and the soul ; he will be then so drawn to- 
wards God that afterwards, without any dif- 
ficulty, he may without trouble, in oaae of 
need, turn his face from all others towardfT 
Him. He will then know the real meaning 
of the Tark (the abandonment of the world),, 
the Haqiqat (the truth)' the Hurriyai (the 
freedom), and the Zikr (the recital of dod's 
names and praises).” 

As a curious instance of the superstitious 
character of this devotional exercise, the 
Ghishtiyah order believe that if a man sits 
cross-legged and seizes the vein called kai- 
mds, which is under the log, with his toes, 
that it will give peace to his heait, when 
accompanied by a giirof the ** nafi wa Uhdt^ 
which is a term used for the K.ilimah, 
namely : — 

Ld ildha Hid 7/dAti, “ There is no deity but 
God.” 

The most common form of gikr is a recital 
of the ninety-nine names of God [name(« of 
god],* for Muhammad promised those of his 
followers who recited them a sure entrance 
to Paradise (Mishkdt^ book cxi.); and to faci- 
litate the recital of these names, the gdkii (or 
reciter) uses a taxbih (or rosary) [tasbih. J 
In addition to the forms of zikr already 
mentioned there are throe others, which nie 
even of more common use, and are known a.s 
Tasbihf Tabmidj and Takhir. They are used 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, ns well 
as for the devotional exercise of gikr. 

Tasbih is the expression Subhdna 'lldh h 
Holiness bo to God ! ” 

Tahmid^ Alhamdu li-Hldh * “ Praise be to 
God ! ” 

Takbir, Allahu ukbar ! “ God is great I ” 
When the Tasbih and Tahmid are recited 
together it is said thus, Subhdna' *lldhi bi- 
hamdi~hi, i e. “Holiness be to God with'HLs 
praise.” It is related in the Hadis that Mu- 
hammad said, “ Whoever recites this sentence 
a hundred times, moiuing and evening,, will 
have all his sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said, “ Repent the Tasbih a 
hundred times, and a thousand virtues shall 
be recorded by God for you, ten virtuous 
deeds for each repetition.” 

In forming our estimation of Muhammad 
and Muhammadanism, wc must take into 
consideration the important place the devo- 
tional exercise of siikr occupfes in the system, 
not forgetting that it has had the authorita- 
tive sanction of “ the Prophet ” himself. 

The following is a graphic# description of 
one of these devotional perforxiances, by Dr.- 
Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turkistsn : — 
'“At about ten o'clock one Thursday even- 
ing, in comj^any with several friends, we vrenk 
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to the moaqne, and were at onoe admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
their kneee in front of the qiblah, reciting 
prayers with loud cries and violent move- 
ments of the body, and around them was a 
qircle, two or three deep, of men' standing, 
who were going thfhugh the same motions. 
We took up a position in one corner and 
watched the proceedings. For the most part 
the performers or worshippers had taken off 
their outside gowns and their turbans, for the 
night was warm and the exercise was violent. 
They wore reciting the words ‘ My defence is 
in God ! May Allah be magnified 1 My light, 
Muhammad — God bless him ! There is no 
God but God I ” These words were ohanted 
to various semiTmnsical notes in a low voice, 
and were accompanied by a violent move- 
ment of the head over the loft shoulder to- 
wards the heart, then back, then to the right 
ahoulder, and then down, as if directing all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts were repeated for hundreds and hundreds 
of times, and this zikr usually lasted for an 
hour or two. At first the movements were 
slow, but continually increased in rapidity, 
until the performers were unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or 
was slower, or made less movement than was 
re.quired, the persons who regulated the en- 
thusiasm wont up to him and struck him 
over the head, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and called another into it. Occa- 
sionally persons got so worn out with their cries, 
and so wet with perspiration, that it became 
nec 68 sai 7 for them to retire for a few minutes 
rest, and their places were immediately taken 
by others. When their voices became en- 
tirely hoarse with one cry another was began, 
and finally the cry was^struck up, < He lives 1 
He lives ! God lives ! ’ at first slowly, with an 
inclination of the body to the ground : then 
the rhythm grew faster and in cadence, the 
body became more vertical, until at last they 
all stood up : the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form- 
ing several concentric rings, they moved in a 
mass from side to side of the mosque, leap- 
ing ab(\ut and always crying: *He lives! 
God lives 1 ' Hitherto, there .had been some- 
thing wild and unenrthlf in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively, 
painful, und two of my friends were so muoh 
impressed as to be obligedr to leave the 
mosque. Although 1 was sufficiently cold- 
blooded to see the ridioulous rather than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receiving 
an impression that the devotees were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly inde- 
pendent of any volition of their own. . . 

The intonations of the voice were very re- 
markable, an(^ were often accompanied by 
most singular gestures, the hands or a book 
being often held to the side of the month in 
order to throw the voice as far as possible. 
Often these Aoitations are merely collections 
of meaningliTss words, which always seem to 
pr^idnoo the same effect on the hearers, and 
are dpinjlaiitlj latermpted by cries of Hi, ho, 
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och, och, ba, 6a, and groans and sobs, and the 
hearers weep, beat their breasts with their' 
fists, or fall upon the ponnd.** 

The dancing and howling darwesbea at 
Oonstantinople and Cairo have become public 
sights, and are familiar to those Europeans 
who hayo visited those cities. 

We are indebted to- Mr. Browp's account of 
The Dervishes (TrUbner and Oo'.,Xiu^ate Hill) 
for the following graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of ixkr . [faqib.] 

The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaikh of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seven mys- 
terious words. He next chants various pas- 
sages of the Koran, and at each pause the 
Dervishes, placed in u circle round the ball, 
respond in chorus by the word * Allah ! ' 
(G<^) or *Hoor (Huwa or Hut He). In 
som6 of the societies they sit on their heels, 
the elbows close to those of each other, and 
all making simultaneously light movementp 
of the head and body. Ill others, the move- 
ment consists in balancing themselves slowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, or inclining the body methodi 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie- 
ties in which these motions commence seated^ 
in measured cadences, with a staid counte- 
nance, the eyes clos^ or fixed upon the 
ground, and are continued on foot. These 
singular exercises are consecrated under the 
name of Murakebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) [miraqabahy * meditation and also 
under that of the Tevheed (celebration, of 
the Divine unity) [TVitiAid], from which 
comes the name Tevheed khAneh given to the 
.whole of the halb devoted to these religious 
exercises. 

“ In some of these institutions, such as the 
K&direes, the Ruf&’ees, the Khalwettees, the 
Bairftmees, the Gulshenees.and theTJsbftkees^ 
the exercises are made, each holding the other 
by the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and mcreasing at every step the 
strength of the movement of the body. This 
is called the Devr (i)aur), which may be 
translated the * dance or ' rotation.' The 
duration of these dances is arbitrary, --each 
one is free to leave when he pleases. Every 
'one, however, makes it a point to remain as 
I&ng as possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu- 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others ; they uncover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form a second circle within the 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, lean their shoulders, against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without ceasing npeat * Yft Allah 1 ’ (0 God), 
or * Y& Hoo 1 ' ((7 He), inoreasing each time 
the movement of the oody, and not stopping 
until their entire strength is exhausted. 

** Those of the order of the Ruf&'eee excel 
in these exercises. They are, moreover, the 
only ones who use fire in their devotionB. 
Their practices embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders ; they are ordinarily, divided 
into ' five different scenes, which Last more 
than three hours, and wUoh are preceded 
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aocompamed, and followed by certain cere- 
monies peculiar to this order. The first com- 
mences with praises which all the DerTishes 
offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. 
Four of the more ancient come forward the 
first, and approach their superior, embrace 
each other as if to give the kiss of peace, 
and next place themselves two to his right, 
and two to his left. The remainder of the 
Dervishes, in. a body, press forward in a pro- 
cession, all having their arms crossed, and 
their heads inclined. Each ofie, at first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
wUch the name of his founder is inscribed. 
Afterwards, putting his two hands over his 
face and his beard, he kneels before the 
Sheikh, kisses his hand respectfully, and 
then they all go on with a grave step to take 
their places on the sh^ep-skinsj which are 
spread in a half-circle around the interior of 
^hehall. So soon as a circle is formed, the 


Dervishes together chant the Takbeer (Tah~ 
biTf the exclamatiOil Aildhu akbar, * God is 
exalted’) and the F&tiha the first 

chapter of the Qur’an). Immediatfely after- 
wards the shaikh pronounces the words < La 
il&ba iir Allah ’ (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them incessantly ; to which the 
Dervishes repeat * Allah ! ’ balancing them- 
selves from side to side, and putting their 
hands over their faces, on their breasts, .and 
their abdomen, and on their knees. 

“ The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdee Mohammedee, a hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by obe of the elders placed 
on the right of the sheikh. D^'ing this chant 
the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
* Allah ! * moving, however, their bodies for- 
ward and aft. .A quarter of an hour later 
they all rise up, approach each other, and 
press their elbowis against each other, balan- 
cing from right to left, and afterwards in a 
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reverse motion, — ^the right foot always firm, 
and the left In a periodical movement, the 
reverse of that of the body, all observing 
great precision of measure and cadence. In 
the midst of this exercise, they cry out the 
words Allah!’ followed by that of < Yft 
Hoo 1 ’ Some of the performers sigh, qthers 
sob, some ^shed tears, others perspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces pale, and the eyes languishing. 

pause of some minutes is followed by 
a third scene. It is performed in the middle 
of an Ildhee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right, of the sheikh. The Dfthees are 
spiritual continues, composed almost exclu- 
sively in Persian by sheiks deceased in the 
odour of sanctity. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa- 
tion, one of the first among them puts him- 
' self in their centre, and excites them by his 
azample. If in the assembly there be any 
strange Dervishes, which often happens. 


they give .them, through politenfss, this 
place of honour ; and all fill it successively, 
the one after the other, shaking themselves 
as aforesaid. The only exception made is in 
favour of the Mevlevees ; these never perform 
any other dance than that peculiar to their 
own order, which consists in turning round 
on each heel in succession. 

** After a new pause commences the fourth 
scene. Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their arms and 
shoulders against each other, and thus make 
the circuit of the hall at a measured pace, 
striking their feet at interne Is against the 
floor, and all springing up at once. This 
dance continues during the lUhees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
the sheikh. In the midst of tl^is chant the 
cries of * YA Allah ! ' are increased doubly, as 
Also those of < Ya Hoo ! * with frightful howl- 
ings, shrieked by the Dervishes together in 
the dance. At the moment ,that they would 
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«eem to stop from sheer exhenstion, the 
sheikh makes a point of exerting them to 
new efforts by walking through their midst, 
making also himself most violent movements. 
He is next replaced by the two elders^ who 
double the quickness of the step and the 
■agitation of the body ; they even straighten 
themselves up from time to time, and excite 
the envy or emulation of the others in their 
astonishing efforts to continue the dance, 
until their strength is entirely exhausted. 

** The fourth scene leads to the last, which, 
is the most frightful of all, the wholly pro- 
atrated condition of the actors becoming con- 
verted into a species of ecstasy which they 
call ffa/et (//dtaA). It is in the midst of this 
abandonment of self, or rather of religious 
‘deliriuiUf that they make use of red hot irons. 
^Several cutlasses and other instruments of 
sharp-pointed iron are suspended in the 
niches of the hall, and upon a part of the 
wall to the right of the sheikh. Near the 
close of the fourth scene, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of these instruments, heat 
them red-hot, and present'tbom to the sheikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the founder of the Order, Ahmed 
er Ruf&^oe, breathes over them, and raising 
them slightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Dervishes, who ask for them with the greatest 
-eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by frenzy, seize upon these irons, 
gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in their mouths! Those 
who are unable to procure any, seize upon 
the cutlasses hanging on the wall with fury, 
and stick them into their sides, arms, and 
legs. 

■ Thanks to the fury of their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which they deem a 
merit in the eyes of the Divinity, all stoically 
bear up against the pain which they expe- 
rience with apparent gaiety. If, however, 
some of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselves into the arms of their con- 
/rcie6, but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. Some minutes after this the 
sheik^ walks round the hall, visits each one 
of the performers in turn, breathes upon their 
wounds, rubs them with saliva, recites 
prayers over them, and promises them speedy 
cures. It is said that twenty -four hours after- 
wards nothing is to be seen of their \vounds. 

‘*It is the common opinion among the Rii- 
Ift'ees that the origin of these bloody pi ac- 
tices can be traced back to the founder of 
the Order. They pretend that one day, during 
the transport of his frenzy, Ahmed Rufu*ec 
put his legs in a buining basin of coals, and 
was immediately cured by the breath and 
saliva and the prayers of \Abdul KAdir Ghi- 
l&nee ; they bllieve that their founder received 
this same prerogative from heaven, and that 
at his death he transmitted it to all the 
sheikhs hir^ successors. It is for this reason 
that theyagive to these sharp instruments, 
to these red-hot irons, and other objects 
employed by them in their mysterious frenzy, 
the name of (Ju/. which 'ggnifics * rose,' 
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wishing to indicate thereby that the use 
made of them is as agreeable to the soul of 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this ffower 
may be to the voluptuary. 

** These extraordinary exercises seem to 
have something prodigious in them, which 
imposes on common people, but they have not 
the same effect on the minds of men of good 
sense and reason. The latter believe less in 
the sanctity of these pretended thaumaturges 
than in the virtue of certain secrets which 
they adroitly use to keep up the illusion and 
the credulity of the spectators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves It is thus, per- 
haps, that some assemblies of these fanatics 
have given, in this age of light, and in the 
heart of the most enlightened nation, the 
ridiculous spectacle of those pious and bar- 
barous buffooneries known by the name of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongst 
every people of the earth, weakness and cre- 
dulity, enthusiasm and charlatanry, have but 
too frequently profaned the most holy faith, 
and objects the most worthy of our veneration. 

After the Rufa’ces, the Sa’dees have also 
the reputation of performing miracles, pretty 
much of the same soil as the preceding. One 
reads in the institutes of this Order, that 
S>a’d ed Deen Jobkwee, its founder, when ent- 
ting wood in the vicinity of Damascus, found 
three snaked of an enormous length, and 
that, after having recited some prayers and 
blown upon them, he caught them alive, and 
used them as a rope with which to bind his 
fagot. To this occurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sheikhs and the Der- 
vishes of this society, to find out snakes, to 
handle them, to bito them, and even to eat 
them, without any harm to themselves. Their 
exercises consist, like those of the Rufa'eee 
and other Orders, at first in seating them- 
selves, and afterwards in rising upright ; but 
in often changing the attitude, and in re- 
doubling theii agitation even until they be- 
come ovorcomo with fatigue, when they fall 
upon tbo floor motionless and without know- 
ledge. Then the sheikh, aided by his vicars, 
employs no other means to draw them out of 
this state of unconsciousness than to rub their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their ears 
the wolds ' Lii ilaha ill’ Allah.' 

The Mevlcvccs are distinguished by tlio 
.singularity of their dance, w-bieb has nothing 
in common with that of the other societies. 
Thoy call it Seni'a {Saind*) in place of Devr 
{Dnur)f and the balls consecrated to it are 
called Scni'a khiinchs Their construction is 
also different. The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, snfKciontly light, and sus- 
tained by eight columns of wood These 
Dervishes have also prayots and practices 
pociiliai to themselves. Among them the 
public uxcrcises are not ordinarily made by 
more than nine, eleven, or thii*teeo individuals. 
They commence by forming a circle, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the floor at equal 
distances from each other ; they remain nearly 
a half-hour in this position, the arms f^iitdr 
the 'oven cloned the head in< lined, aud* 
borbed in profound i>^ditation 
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**The fllieikli, pUoed on the edge of his 
^aMt on a email carpet, brekka silence by a 
lliymn in honour of the Dirinlty ; afterwards 
he invitee the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. *Let us 
chant the Ffttiha/ he says, in * glorifying the 
holy name of Qod, in honour of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but) above all, of 
Mohammed Mustapha, the greatest, the most 
august, the most magnificent of all the celes- 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Caliphs, of the sainted F&timah, of the chaste 
Ehadeeja, of the Imftms* Hasan and Husain, 
of all the martyrs of the memorable day, o^ 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtuous 
sponsors of our sainted Prophet, of all his 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
Imflms, Mujtahids (sacred interpreters)|Of all 
the doctors, of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Let us chant also in 
honour of Hazreti Mevl&n&, the founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul ’Ulema (bis 
father), of Sayid Burh&n ed Deen (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse- 
crator), of Valideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed 'Allay ed Deen Efendi (bis son 
'and vicar), of all the Qhdebees (his succes- 
sors), of all tbe sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
mercy. Let us pray for the constant pio- 
sperity of onr holy society, for the preserva- 
tion of the very learned 'and venerable Ghe- 
lebee Efendi (the General of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of the 
reigning Sultan, tbe very majestic, and cle- 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
the prosperity of the Grand 'Vizier, and of the 
^heikh ul Islfim, and that of all the Moham- 
medan militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeh. Let us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the inetitutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Orders ; for all good people, for all those who 
have been distinnished by their good works, 
their foundatloin, and their acts of benefi- 
cence. Let us pray also for all the Mussul- 
mans of one and tbe other sex of the east 
and the west, foi' the maintenance of all pros- 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and for 
the success of all praiseworthy enterprises ; 
finally, let us ask God to deign to preBerve.in 
us the gift of His grace, and the firepf holy 
love.' 

After the F&tiha, ^hich* the assembly 
chant in a body, the Sheikh recites the Fa- 
tiha and the Salawftt, to which the dance of 
the Dervishes succeeds. Leaving their 

E laces all at once, they stand in a file to the 
dt of the superior, and, approaching near 
him with slow kteps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to the floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on bis seat, on which is the 
%ame of Hazreti the founder of the 

Order. Advancing next by two springs for- 
ward, to the right side of the superior, be 
turns toward hi}n, saint A him with reverence,' 
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and commences the# dance, which consists 
turning on the left heel, in advancing slowly^ 
and abiost insensibly making the turn of the' 
halli the eyes closed, and the arms open. He 
is followed by the second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on with all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re- 
peating the same exercises separately, and all 
at a certain distance from each other. 

TbiS/ dance lasts sometimes for a couple 
of hours ; it is only interrupted* by two short 
pauses, during which the Sheikh recites dif- 
ferent prayers. Towards the close of the 
exercises, he takes a part in them himself, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der- 
vishes ; then returning to his seat, he recites 
some Persian verses expressive of good 
wishes for the prosperity of the religion, and 
the State. The General of the Order is again 
named, also thb reigning Sultan, in the fol- 
lowing terms : ‘ The Emperor of the Mussal- 
mans. and the most august of monarchs of 
the house of ’Othman, Sultan, son of a sultan, 

grandson of a sultan, Sultan , son of 

Sultan , Khan,’ &c. 

** Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, tho Grand 'Vizier, the Muftee, all the 
Pashas of the empire, the ’Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
the Mussulman peers, invoking the benedic- 
tion of heaVen on .the success of their arms 
against the enemies of the empire. * Finally^ 
let us pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for all the friends of our holy society,, 
and generally for all the faithful, dead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

" The ceremony terminates by chanting the 
F&tiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” 

(John P. Blown, The Dervishes ^ or Oriental 
SpiiitualisiUf'p. 218 seqq.') 

These c3rcmonies of ztKr would at first sight 
appear to have little in common with original 
Muhammadanism, bul there appears to be 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word Afldh and other similar expressions, com- 
menced in the days of Muhammad himself,, 
and this even tbe Wahhabis admit, who at 
the same time condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshes of Tur- 
kistan, Turkey, and Egypt. , « 

A chapter is devoted to the' Prophet’s in- 
junctions on the subject in all large books of 
traditions, called Bdbu 's-^iArr, from which, 
the following sayings of Muhammad hav» 
been sel'ected : — 

Whenever people sit and remember God, they 
are surrounded by angels which cover them 
with God's favour, and peace descends upon 
them, and God remembers them in that 
assembly which is near him. 

'Verily there are angels who move to and 
fro on tho roads and seek for the remem- 
berers of God, and when tbej^f find an as- 
sembly remembering God, they say to one 
another, Come yp^to that which ye«were seek- 
ing.” Then the angels cover them with their 
wings as far as the lowest heave!^^ called thd- 
region of the world. The Prophet smd : — When 
the angels go to the court of God, God as&a 
them, while uiowing better than they,^" What 
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«do my serranta aay and do?" Then the 
angola aay, ^<They are reciting th^ Taabiht 
the Takhir, the Tahmid, and the Tamjid for 
Thee." And Ood aaya, **HaTe they aeon 
life ? " The angela say, “ No, by Ood, they 
hare not aeen Thee." Then Ood aaya,** What 
would their condition be if they had « aeen . 
Me?" The angela say, “If they had seen 
Thee, they would be more energetic in wor- 
shipping Thee and in reciting *the Tamjid, 
and they would be more ezcesaire in repeat- 
ing the Taabih." God says, “ Then what do 
they want ? " The angels say, “ Paradiae." 
Then God says, “ Have they seen Paradiae? " 
The angels say, “We swear by God they 
have not." Then Ood says, “What would 
their state have been had they seen Para- 
dise ? " The angels say, “ If they had seen 
Paradise, they would be very ambitious for 
it, and would be excessive wishers of it, and 
very great desirers of it." God says, “ What 
thing is it' they seek protection from ? " The 
angels say, “ From hell fire." God says, 

“ Have they seen the fire? " ^ The angels say, 

“ No, by God, if thjoy had seen the fire ” 

God says, “ How would they have been had 
they seen the fire ? " The angels say, “ If they 
had seen the fire, they would be great run- 
ners from it, and would be great fearers of 
it." TheU. God says, “ 1 take ye as witnesses 
that verily I have pardoned them." One of 
the angels said, “ There is a person amongst 
them who is not' a rememberer of Thee, 
and 18 only come on account of his own 
needs." c 

Ther^ is a polish for everything th^at takes 
rust, and the polish for the heart is the re- 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redeems from God’s punishments so much as 
the remembrance of Him. The Companions 
said, “ Is not fighting with the infidels also t 
like this?" He said, “No, although he 
fights until hia sword be broken." 

“ Shall I not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off thei£ heads, and their cutting 
off yours ? " The Companions said, “ Yes, 
inform us." The Prophet said, “ These 
actions are.remembering God." 

‘AtzlullftfaT' ibn Aus said : — An *ArabI came 
to the Prophet and asked, “ Which is the best 
of men ? ” The Prophet said, “ Blessed is the 
person whose life is long and whose actions 
are good." The ‘Arabi said, “0 Prophet I 
which is tho best of actions, and the most 
rewarded ? " He said, “ The best of actions 
is this, that you separate from the world, and 
die whilst your tongue is moist in repeating 
the name of God." 

A man said, “ 0 Prophet of God, really the 
rules of Islam are many, tell me a thing by 
which 1 may lay hold of rewards." The Pro- 
phet said, “Let your tongue bo always moist 
in the rememorance of God." » 

“ Verily there aro ninety-nine names of Ood ; 
whosoever counts them up shall enter into 
Paradise."* And in another tradition it is 
added, “ dod is Witr and like Witr'' 

• When ’n-Nud (Jonah) the prophet 
prayed his Lord, when he was in the fish's 
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belly, he said, “ There is no Deity but Thee* 

I extol Thy holiness. Verily I am of. the un- 
jufst ones." And a Mussalman who snppli- 
cates God with this petition will have his 
primer granted. 

The best expressions are these four : 
Subh&na Allahi, al-Hamdu Lillahi, La il&ha 
ill& 'llabu, and Allahu akbar ; and it does not 
m'atter with which of them you begin. 

Verily I like repeating these four expres- 
sions : O Holy God 1 Praise be to God I 
There 'is no deity but God I and God is 
Great I better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (unless he shall have said 
the like or added to it) than be who has re- 
cited,' “D Holy God I Praise be to Theel " 
one hundred times every morning and 
evening. 

There are two expressiops light upon tho 
tongue and heavy in the scale of good works, 
.and they are, “0 Holy God I Praise be to 
Thee ! " and “ 0 Holy Ood I the Mighty 
One ! ’ ^ 

That person who shall say, “There is no 
deity bat God, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise and power," one hun- 
dred times, shall receive rewards equal to the 
emancipating of ten slaves ; and one hundred 
good actions shall be written for him, and one 
hundred of his sins shall be blotted out ; and 
those words shall be a protection to him from 
the devil and his wickedness, in that day in 
which he shall have repeated them, until the 
night. Nor can anyone perform a better deed 
for the Day of Resurrection than this, unless 
ho has done even more. 

Moses said, “ 0 my Lord, teach me how 1 
am to call upon Thee." And God said, “ O 
Moses, recite ‘ There is no deity but Ood I * ” 
Then Moses said, “ 0 my'Lord, every one of 
Thy people say this." And God said, “0 
Moses, if the seven heavens and their inhabi- 
tants and the seven earths were put into one 
scale, and this expression, ' There is no deity 
but God,’ into another, these words would ex- 
ceed in weight." 

Reciting “ 0 Holy God " is half the scale 
of good works, and reciting “ God be praised," 
fills the scale. The recital of “ There is no 
deity but one," removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsullied heart 
“ There is no deity but God,’’ shall have the 
doors of heaven open for him until he reachen 
the t hi one of God, as long as he abstains 
from great sins. 

The ejaculation, “ There is no power and 
strengths but in God," is medicino for ninety- 
nine panis, the least of which is melancholy. 

“ There are two qualities which, being prac- 
tised by anyone, shall ^;^nse him to enter 
Paradise ; they are small and easy, and it is 
easy for anyone to practise them. One .of 
them is this: saying * God is holy* ten 
times after every prayer, ‘Praised be God* 
ten times, and * God is great ' ten times." And 
Terily I saw the Prophet counting these 
words on his hand, Ind he'would say, “ Then 
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those ivords are ono hundred and fifty with 
the tongue in the day and night, but they are ' 
one thousand and five hundred in the scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for one. And tho 
second is this : when he goes to his bed- 
chamber, let him say, *God is holy,’ and 
*>God be praised/ and *0F5d is great,’ then 
that IS ono hundred on the tongue a^ a 
thousand in the scales. Then which or you 
IS it that commits two thousand five hundred 
vices in the day and night, so that these 
words may cover them ? " Tho Companions 
said, “ If when we repeat these words we have 
so many rewards, why should we not say 
them ? ” The Prophet said, ‘‘ The Devil 
comes to ono ot you when at prayers and 
says to him, ■ Remember so-and-so,’ till you 
have finished your prayers ; and the Devil 
comes to you in your bed-chamber, and is 
always making you sleep." 

az-ZILLU ’L-AUWAL (J,S\ JU^). 

** The first shade." \ Sjufi term for aU'Aqht 
U-Auwal. [suFi.] 

ZILLU ’LLAH “The 

Shade of God." A Sufi term for the /nsdna 
U-Kdnnl, or the •• perfect man." [ sufi .] 

‘ az-ZILZAL ( JW^). “ The Earth- 

ijuakc.’' The title of the xeixth Surah of the 
Qur'an, beginning with tho words When the 
earth shall (^uakc with^'its quaking." 

pi. iimam, from 
the root to blame." A compact, cove- 

nant, or contiact, a league or treaty, any en- 
gagement or obligation, because the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame: and a right or due,^ 
for the neglect of which one is to bo blamed. 
The word is also synonymous with aman, in 
the sense of security of life and property, 
Totection or safeguard, and promise of such ; 
ence ahlu 's-zim/aaA, or, with suppression of 
the noun ahln^ simply a^~z\mmah, the people 
with whom a compact or covenant has been 
made, and particularly the Kitabis, or the 
people of tho book, i.e. Jews and Christians, 
and the Majusi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax called jazyaA [;iAZYA9.J An individual 
of this class — namely, a free non-Muslim sub- 
ject of a Muslltn Government, who pays a 

S oil- or capitation-tax, for which the Mus- 
ms are responsible for his security, personal 
freedom, and religious toleration — is called 
limmi (see the following article^. 

In the Qur’an, the word ztmmah occurs 
once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith, 
HS oppposed to ties of blood. Surah ix. 
7-10 

** How can they who add gods to God be in 
Icagne with God and with His Apostle, save 
those with whom ye made a league at the 
sacred temple ? So long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them : verily, God loveth 
those w ho fear Him. 

**How can they? since if they prevail 
Against you, they will not regard, in their 
dealing with you, either ties of blood or good 
faith : With their months they content yoUf 


bnt their hearts are averse, and most of theni 
are perverse doers. 

“ They sell iha signs of God for a mean 
price, and tom others nsido from his way : of 
a truth, evil is it that they do! 

**'They respect not with a believer either 
ties ef blood or good faith ; and these are the 
transgressors." 

In modern language, the word zimmah has- 
frequently the meaning of conscience. (Com- 
pare Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, in loco,) 

ZIMMi a member of the 

Ahlu ’z-^immah, a non-Muslim subject ot a 
Muslim Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Christian, or Sabean creed, who, for the pay- 
ment of a poll- or capitation-tax, enjoys secu- 
rity of his person and property in a Muham- 
madan country. 

One of the most urgent duties enjoined by 
Muhammad upon tho Muslim or true believer, 
was the Jihad fl Sablli ’llahi, or exertion in 
tho road of (?od, i.e, warfaro for the spread 
ot Islam, amongst the infidels within and 
without Arabia [jihad] ; thus the whole 
world came to bo regarded as divided into 
two great portions, the Daru '1-Harb and 
Daru ’l-Islam [daru 'l-harb, dard ’l-islam] 
— the territories of War and tho territories 
of Peace. These two divisions, one of which 
represented the land of infidelity and dark 
ness, the other that of light and faith, wore 
supposed to be in a continual state of open 
or latent belligerency, until the Daru 'l-Islam 
should have absorbed the Daru ’1-Harb and 
faith conquered unbelief. Infidelity, how- 
ever, admits of degrees. Its worst shape is 
idolatry, that is, the worship of idols instead 
of or besides the one true God , and this, again, 
is a crime most abominable on the part of 
Arabs, *' since the Prophet was sent amongst 
them, and manifested himself in tho midst of 
them, and the Qur’an was delivered down in 
their language.’’ Of an equally atrocious 
character is the infidelity of apostates, ** be- 
cause they have become infidels, after having 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellence." In tho case 
of neither, therefore, is a compromise admis- 
sible; they must accept or re-embraCe the 
faith, or pay w'ith their lives tho full penalty 
of their crime. 

With regard to the idolaters of a non- 
Arabic or *Ajam country, which latter expres- 
sion in the times of early Islam particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, ash-Shalii 
maintains that destruction is incurred by 
them also; but the other learned doctors* 
agreo that it is lawful to reduce them to 
slavery, thus allowing them, ns it were, a 
respite during which it may please God to 
direct them into tho right path, but making, 
at tho same time, their persons ^nd substanco’ 
subservient to the cause of Isliim. 

The least objcctionablo form of infidelity 
in the eyes of Muhammad and his followers, 
is that of the Kitabis or people <7f the Book 
(ahlu H-kitah), i.e. tho Jews, as poAesssors of 
the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chri0>^ 
tians, to whom, moreover, tho Injil (Gospel V 
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^'as revealed. Aa they, i^re not guilty of an 
absolute denial, but only of a partial perver- 
sion of the truth, only part of the punishment 
for disbelief is their duo, and it is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, called 
poll- or capitation- tax [jazyah], by me.ans of 
which they secure protection for their pro- 
perty, personal freedom, and religious tolera- 
tion from the Muslim Government. The same 
priyilogo is extended to the MajusI or 
Sabeana, wHbso particular form of worship 
was more leniently judged by Muhammad 
and the Traditionists than that of the idolaters 
of Persia. 

This is the state of things if a country 
inhabited by such infidels be conquered by a 
Muslim army : theoretically, the inhabitants, 
together with their wives and children, are 
considered as plunder qnd property of the 
State, and it would be lawful to reduce them 
to slavery. In practice, however, the milder 
course prevails, and by paying the stipulated 
capitation-tax, the subdued people become, 
in the quality of Zimmis, free subjects of the 
conquering power, whose condition is but 
little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow, 
subjects. 

The relations of an alien or Harbi — that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Daru ’!• 
harb — to a Muslim community which he 
visits, in time of peace, for the sake of traffic 
or any other legitimate purpose, are regulated 
by that high conoeption of the duties of hos- 
pitality, which was innate with the ancient 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and 
honour even a mortal enemy, as soon as he 
might have crossed as a chance guest the 
threshold of his tent. 

On entering the territory, an alien can 
claim a guest’s protection from the first met 
Muslim, be it even the lowest peasant, and 
having obtained this protection, he is entitled 
to remain in the country unmolested for the 
term of a whole year. The authorities, how- 
ever, must within the year give him notice 
that, if he should remain until its completion, 
capitation-tax will be imposed upon him, and 
in sueh notice the permission for his stay may 
be limii^ed to some months only, if for some 
reaaon or other it should appear advisable 
or necessary to do so. If the alien continue 
in the country beyond the full or limited time 
prescribed, hb becomes ipso facto liable to 
the capitation-tax', and if, after thus becom- 
ing a gunmi, he be desirous of returning to 
his own country, he may be prevented, as now 
being bound to the Muslim Government by a 
contract of fealty. In similar ^planner an 
alien becomes a ^imml upon purchasing tri- 
bute land and paying the impost on it, and is 
then liable to captitation-tax for the ensuing 
year. An ali^ woman turns Zimmlyah by 
marrying a ^immi, because thereby she 
undertakes to reside in the Muhammadan 
state. (Sou Hamilton's Hiddyah^ voL ii. p. 
196.) • 

^mmls do not subject themselves to the 
laws of Islam, either with respect to things 
which are merely of a religiogs nature, such 
,is fasting and prayer, or with respect to those 
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temporal acts which, though contrary to the 
Muhammadan religion, may be legal by their 
own, such as the sale of wine or swine’s 
fiesh. The construction of places of worship 
ill the Muslim territory is unlawful for them, 
unless within their own ho^es, but if 
ehuiv?hes and synagogues oi'iginally belonging 
to Chrietians and Jews be destroyed or fall 
to decay, they are at liberty to rebuild and 
repair them. This is the rule with regard to 
cities, because, as the tokens of Islam, such 
ns public prayer, festivals, &c.^ appear there, 
Zimmis should not be permitted to exhibit 
the tokens of infidelity in the face of them ; 
in villages and hamlets, on the other hand, 
where the tokens of Islam do not appear, 
there is no occasion to prevent the construc- 
tion of Christian and Jewish places of wor- 
ship. (See Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. il p. 
219.) 

Save some slight restrictious with regard to 
dress and equipage, Zimmis are held in aU 
transactions of daily life pretty much on a 
footing of equality with Muslims. Like chil- 
dren, women and slaves, a Zimmi has no legal 
share in the booty, but only a discretionary 
allowance out of It, if he has taken part in 
the fight. If ha has acted as a goide, and 
his services as such, have been attended with 
any eminent advantage, he may, however, 
receive even a larger share than a Muham- 
madati combatant. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ 
vol. ii., p. 178.) 

Every marriage that is Iswful between two 
Muslims, is lawful between two 
Marriages that are not lawful between two 
Muslims are of several kinds. Of these there 
IS the marriage without witnesses. When a 
Zimmi marries a gimmlyah without witnesses, 
and such marriages are. sanotioned by their 
religion, the marriage is Iswful. So that, if 
they should afterwards embrace the Muslim 
faith, the marriage would still be established. 
And in like manner, if they should not em- 
brace that faith, but should both claim from 
the judge the application of the rules of 
Islam, or one of them should make such a 
claim^ the judge is not to separate them. 
There is also the maniage of a woman daring 
her ^iddah on account of another man 
PiddabJ. When a gimmi marries a woman 
ID her 'tddah for another man, that man being 
a Muslim, the marriage is invalid, and may 
be objected to before their^ adoption of the 
Muhammadan religion, even though their 
own religion should recognise the legality of 
marriage in the state of Hddah ; but if tho 
^iddah were rendered inenmbent on the 
woman on account of an infidel, and mar- 
riages in a state of *iddah are accounted law- 
ful id the religion of the parties, it cannot be- 
objected to while they remain in a state of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. If 
under these circumstances they afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains 
fixed and established, according to Abu 
Hanifah, whose decision is considered valid 
in spite of the different opinions of Abfi 
Yusuf and Muhamnflad, and the judge is not 
to separate them, though both of them or 
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only -one of them ahonld ndopt the faith, or 
hoth or only one ef them should bring the 
matter before the' judge. In the Mabsdt it 
is stated that the dnTerence between the 
masters' was only when the reference to the 
judge, or the adoption of the faith, takes 
place during the subsistence of the ^iddah ; but 
where it does not take place till after the 
*iddah has expired, the parties are not to bo 
separated, according to all their opinions. 
(Baillie's Digest of Moohummudan Law^ Hani- 
feea^ p. 17fiL; 

If a Zimmi marry a Zimmlyah, making the 
dower consist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should afterwards embrace the faith 
before the wife has obtained seisin, according 
to Abu Hanifah, the woman is entitled to 
receire the actual article, if it has been 

identically speciHed,” but if not, the esti- 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dowor 
In lieu of the pork, as tjie case may be. Abu 
Yusuf maintains that she is to have her proper 
Jower, and Muhammad the estimated valuo 
in all cases. If a Christian Zimmi marry a 
Christian Zimmiyah, without specifying any 
dower, or^ on a specided dower consisting of 
oarrion (flesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful by members 
of their profession, and have sexual inter- 
conrse with hpr, or divorce her without con- 
summation, or die without oonsummation, 
according to Abu ^anifah, she is not entitled 
to any dower, although both parties may 
bave embraced the faith in the interim ; but 
according to Abu Y^isuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if the husband 
consummate the marriage, or die without con- 
summation, and will be entitled .to a present 
if she be divorced without consummation. 
(A, Rumsey, Moohummudan Laio of Inhent- 
4inqe, p. 373.) 

When one of an infidel married couple em- 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Islam is to be 
presented to the other, and if the other adopt 
it, good and well ; if not, they are to be sepor^- 
rated. If the party is silent and says nothing,^ 
the judge is to present Isliim to him time*^ 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And there is no diflcrence 
between a discerning youth and one who is 
adult; BO that a separation is to be made 
equally bn the refusal of the former as of the 
latter, according to ^bu Hanifah and the 
Imam Muhammad. But if one of the parties 
be yooAg and without sufficient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till he has understand- 
ing ; ahd when he has understanding, Islam 
is theu to be presented, to him ; and if he 
adopt it, well ; if not, a separation is to be 
made* without waiting for his arriving at pu- 
berty.^ And if ho be mad, Islam is to be pre , 
sented to his parents ; and if they, or one of 
them, should embrace it, good and well ; if 
not, a separation is to be made between the 
mairied parties. If the husband should em- 
brace the fajth and the wife refuse, the sepa- 
ration is not accounted repudiation ; but if the 
wife should embrace the faith and the husband 
decline, the separation in consequence is oon- 
eidered a reptidiation^ since the cauee of 


separation proceeds from him. When a sepa* 
ration takes place between them by reason of 
refnsal, and it is after oonsummation, she is 
^ entitled to the whole dower ; and if it is be- 
' fore consummation and through his refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower; but If 
through her own refusal, she has no dower at 
all.' If, however, the husband of a Kitablyah 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un- 
affected in accordance with the general prin- 
ciple, that the man*iago between a Muslim 
and A Kiikbiyah is originally lawful. (Bailley, 
Hanifeea Code^ p. 180.) 

'When a Zimmi has repudiated his Zimmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done before the repudiation, without 
marrying her again, or saying the words of 
the contract over her ; or when his wife has 
obtained a or release [|khul*], and he 

then acts to her as before without renewing 
the contact — they are to bo separated, even 
though they should not bring the matter to 
the judge. But if he repudiates her throe 
times, and then renews the contract of mar- 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not to bo separated. (76.) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is Of the Muslim religion. The mother 
could not be so ah initio^ but only in conse- 
quence of conversion to the Muhammadan 
faith, for a Muslim woman cannot lawfully Ih) 
the wife of any other than a man of her own 
religion. So also, if one of them should sub- 
sequently embrace Islam, haring an infant 
child, the infant would become Mnslim by 
virtue of the parent's conversion, that is, 
when there Is no difference of cfdr, by both 
of the parents being either vrithin the Duru 1- 
Islam or the Dfiru 'l-Harb, or by tho child 
being in the former at the time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith in tho foreign 
country, for he then becomes constructively 
one of the Muslim people ; but when tho 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
tho (aith there, tho child does not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Majusi is worse 
than a Kitabi ; and if one of the parents be 
a Majusi and the other Kitabi, the child is a 
Kitabi, and may be lawfully marrietl by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot inherit from.n 
believer, nor, on the other hand, can a be- 
liever inherit from an inBdel ; but infidel sub- 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the same reli- 
gion or not; all unbelievers being, in this 
respect, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a bequest to a ^imm? 
and a Zimmi to a Muslim, as well as to an- 
other infidel, whether of the Came or of a 
different religion, not being a hostile alien. 
The testamentary power of a ^imml is subject 
to the same limitations as that gf a Muslim, 
so that bequests to a person santitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and bequests to apy 
other person are invalid so far as they exceed 
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^iie -third of the tefitatov’e property. Thin 
for the reason that, on entering into the com- 
paot of ^iinmah, he has agreed to conform 
to the laws of Jslam in all temporal ooDcems. 
(Soe A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of In- 
heritance^ p. 222.) 

The will of a ^immi for uecnlar purposes 
is valid, according to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposoa are of four different 
kinds. First, there are purposes which are 

S irhuhf or k means of approach to Almighty 
od, both with ^immis and Muslims ; and bo- 
quests for these purposes are valid, whether 
they be to a set of particular persons or uot. 
Thus, when a KitabI has directed, by his will, 
that slaves bo purchased and emancipated on 
bis account, wliether with or without a speci- 
fication of individuals, or that a third of his 
property be bestowed in charity on beggars 
and the fndigent, or expended in lighting a 
lamp in the Baitu 'l-Muqoddas or Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, or in making war 
against the infidel Tartars, the bequest is 
valid. 

Second, there are purposes which are sinfoh 
both with the Zimmis and the Muslims ; and 
bequests for these purposes are valid, if they 
are to a set of particular persons, and the be- 
quest is a gift without regard to the pur- 
poses; but if the persons are not particu- 
larised, the bequest is void. If, therefore, a 
Zimmi should bequeath, for instance, a third 
of his property for the support of dissolute 
Women, singers, and the like, tlie bequest is 
valid, if such persons are particularised and it 
is a gift to them ; but if they are not parti- 
oularised, it is void. 

Third, there are purposes which are qurbak 
with the Muslims, but sinful with the ^immls. 
In this, as in the previous case, the bequest 
is a gift and valid if in favour of a set of 
particular persons ; but it is void, if the per- 
sorf6 are not particularised. Hence, if the 
third of a man's property is to ho expended in 
sending a set of Muslims on pilgrimage, or 
building a mas j id, and the persons are parti- 
cularised, the bequest or gift is valid, and 
considered to be coupled with a counsel to 
accomplish the stated purpose, leaving them 
i^t liberty to perform the pilgrimage, or erect 
the md^que, or not, as they please. 

Fourth and last, there are purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, but quroak or meri- 
torious with a ^immi ; and bequests for these 
are valid, sr^cording to Abu Hanifah, whether 
the persons be particularised or not^ but 
void, according to Abu Yusuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, when they are not specified. If, 
for instance, a Kitahl bequeath a third of )iis 
property for the erection of a chufeh or syna- 
gogue ; or bequeath his mansion to be con- 
verted into tt place of worship of his religion, 
the bequest, according to the two disciples, 
is void, as siitful in the eyes of a Muslim, un- 
less it is for 'a particular class of persons, 
when it is a gift to them ; but, according to 
AbQ Hanif^, it is valid under all circum- 
stances. Ifiois, however, subject to the con- 
dj^tion stated above, that the erection of such 
buildings takes nlace in villaees and not in 


towns, the beqoest in the latter case being 
inoperative. (See Bailley, Hanifeca Code, 
p. 678.). 

If a Jew^ or a Obristinn, being in sound 
health, build .i cliurch or a synagogue, and 
then die, such building ib an iuberitanae,'ao- 
cording to all the doctors, and therefore 
descends to the heirs in the samo manner as 
any other of the founder’s property. From 
the point of view taken by the two disciples 
this is evident enou^. But with regard to 
Abu Hanifah’s doctriue, the questron may be 
raised: What is the difTcronce between the 
building of a church or synagogue in the time 
of health, and the bequeathing it by will, that 
Abu Hanifah should hold it inheritable in 
the foi-mer instance, and not in the latter. 
This ** objection ” is mot in the Hiddyah 
with the ** reply " : that it is not the mere 
erecting (of the church, &c.) which extin- 
guishes tne builder's property, but the ex- 
clusive dedication of the building to the ser- 
vicb oT God, as in the case of mosques erected 
by. Mussulmans; knd as an infidel place of 
worship is not dedicated to God indisputably, 
it therefore still remains the property of the 
founder, and is consequently inheritable (in 
common \Mth bis other eiTecis); whereas a 
bequest, on the contrary, is used for the very 
purpose of destroying a light of property;’* 
(Hiddyah, Grady's Translation, p. 696.) 

ZINA' [adultery.] 

ZINDlQ A term now 

used to express a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Some say the word is derived 
from the Persian Znn-din, i.e. a woman’s reli- 
gion. Others assert that it is a term of rela- 
tion to the word Zand or Zend, which moans 
** explanation,” i.e. the explanation of the 
book of Zardusht or Zoroaster. (See Lane’s 
Ara6ic Dictionary, in loco.') 

ZIPPORAH. [bafuka*.] 
ZITARAH from the root 

zaur, to visit,” visitation, particularly of the 
^tomb of the Prophet, and of the grave of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhammadan faith. 
In India and Central Asia, the word, .always 
pronounced ziydrat, is, by way of abbrevia- 
tion, used for ziydrat-gdk, i.e. for the place 
of such visitation, or the shrine connected 
with it. 

Although it is held by Wahhabis and other 
Muslim puritans that the Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the purposes of 
devotion, the custom has become so common, 
that it may be considered part of the Muham- 
madan religion. And, indoed, it is difficult to 
believe that y religious teacher of Muham- 
mad’s cast of mind should have in principle 
opposed a practice which is so natural to the 
human heart. However much he may have 
objected to the clamprous wailings and lamen- 
tations over the dead, in which the pagan 
Arabs of the ignorance, 'especially the women, 
indulged, he was not likely to be insensible 
to the solemn lesson which the resting- 
place of the departed teaches the living, 
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or to stifle in his followers the piouHJwmem- 
branco of beloved friends and kindred who 
have gone before. Wo see, therefore, no rea- 
son te doubt the genuineness of the following 
traditions, which wo translate from a ni ami- 
script of the Mishkat^ belonging to the Library 
of tbo India Office (Arabic MSS., No. 2143 , 
^ew Catalogue, 154 ), and which tbo compiler 
of that work has taken from such nutborities 
as Muslim, Ibn Majah, at-Tiinii/.i, &c. 

Buraidah related, the Apostl/of Cod .said 
“ (Formerly) I forbadoyou to visit the graves, 
but you may visit them now. . . " (Muslim ) 
Abu Hurairab related: the Propbi't visited 
the grave dT his mother, nnd he wept and 
caused those who wore around him to weep 
alio. Then he said: I begged lcjl^e from 
toy Lord to .i-sk forgiveness foi liei , but it 
was not granted me , then I begged leave to 
visit her grave, and It was giantt'd me; msiI 
therefore the graves, fm they remind 3011 of 
death.” (Muslim ) 

Buraidah I elated The Ajiostleof Cod used 
to instTuet them, when thev issuetl fuith to 
the buria1-}dace.s, to pronourwo tlie woids 
“Peace he upon voii, 0 \o people of these 
abodes from umongst tlie Believeis and the 
Itosigned ; .and we. if Cod ple.ise, .aio siiiely 
overtaking you to ask sali.ition fiom Cod for 
us and you ” (Muslim) 

Ibn ‘Abbas related The Prophet passed by 
some graves in al-Madinah, and ho turned 
his face towards them and said . •* Peace he 
upon you, 0 ye people of the gra\e9, may 
God forgive us and you , ye are the van of us 
and we (following) in voui steps ” 

‘Ayishah related that when the turn of her 
night bad come on the Propbct'.s part, he used 
to step out towards the end of tlie night into 
al-Baqr (the burial-ground of at-Madin.ib) and 
to say . “Peace be with Ibe abode of a be- 
lieving people ; and the time that has been 
piomised you as your afipointed term may 
come to vou on the mollo^^ (speodilv) , ami 
■we, if jilc.ise (iod, ai e o\ ei takiriu you OOod, 
giant foigivoness to the i)COj)le of Baqi*!! 'l- 
Garqad.” She asked “ What shall I say, O 
Apostle of God, to wit on 'isitmg tho 
giavos?” He refdied “ Say, Pc'ioe be upon 
the people of these ifbodes fium amongst the 
Belie veis and the Hesigncd, and Gad have 
compassion on those of us that go beiore and 
those liial follow ; and we, if please God, are 
ovci taking you *' (Mualim } 

Muhammad ibn \u‘am related, the Prophet 
said: “ lie who visits thcgia\eof bis father 
and mother, or of cither of them, on every 
Friday, his sins aic forgiven, and he is 
written down as one pious '' (Baibaqi). 

IbnMas'ud related, the Apostle of Cod .said 
“ 1 had forbidden you to visit the giavo.s, hut 
now ye may visit them, for they detach from 
this world and remind of the world to come.” 
(Ibn Majah.) 

Abu Hurairab related : “ The Apostle of 
God cursed women visiting the graves,” To this 
the compiler of the Mishkdi adds : At-Tirmizi 
calls thie tradition a woll-supported and 
genuino one, and says : “ Some of the learned 
are of opinion that this^ happened before the 


Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves^ 
but that when he did so, both men and women, 
were included in the permission ; and some* 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
women Visiting tho giaves, heeau.se they are' 
hut little given to patience and much to 
fear.” 

In the face of these tc^ts wo cannot wonder 
that the practice of visiting the graves forms 
a marked feature in tUi^-rcJigious life of tho 
Tlluhammad.ins, and that tho tomb of the 
founder of Ijdam and the burial-places of its 
( chief confessors have beromo the objects of 
gieat devotional leveience Pilgrims to Mak- 
kah (except the Wahhabis) always proceed to 
aUMadiiiah to visit the Piuphot’s shnne and 
to claim an luteiest in liis intercessions, and 
in all Muliammadan count ties there are ~tyd- 
?a/s 01 “■hbiines," winch .11 e visited by de- 
votees in older to obtain tbo intercessions of 
the departed s.nnt Such a ziydnil is the* 
giave of Khwajali 'Ahdii *lluh Ansarl, who 
doui islied .ihout the time of our King John, 
A i> 1200. and who established such a lepu- 
tatiou tor xanclitv that even to this day hi«i 
tomb, at C.i7argbaiah ncai Herat, is visited 
bv pilgrims from all parts of tho province. 
This tomb is an exceedingly tine piece of 
Oiiental sculpture. Upon its maible slabs ara 
insciibed, in the finest sulufs writing, verses 
fiom the Qui’an. But the chief histoiic inte- 
rest in the shrine of this saint is tound in tho 
fact that Dost Muhammad Klian, the gieat 
Afghan Ameer of Cabul (a i> requested 

that his bones should be inteiicd at the feet 
of l^wajab ‘Abdu 'llab, in ordei that hia 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgivenesa 
through the potent intercession of this ancient 
saint Such is one of the many instances of 
the great importance which Kastern rulera 
have attached to the sanctilv of tho very- 
ground in which have been buried the remama 
of some great teacher or ascetic 

Id towns and in gieat centres of population,, 
the tombs winch are visited u.s ziydrats are. 
usually substantial structures, but in villagea 
they aie often tho most simple graves, maiked 
by a few tlag.s, and surrounded by a low wall 
to keep the sacicd spot free from defilement. 
Oftentimes tho Eastern traveller wilk find a. 
ziyduit on the road-side of some desert high- 
way Probably it is the losting-place of some 
pilgiim who, Returning from Makkah, died of 
disenso or was slain by highway robbers, in 
either case, according to the doctrines of 
Islam, sull'eiing a martyr's death, [marttr.] 
Such a ziyurat will be taken charge of by 
some poor darwesh or faqir, who will erect & 
shed near the sacred spot, and supply tha 
weary traveller witl} a cup of cold water, a» 
he stops and raises his bands in supplication 
At the shrine of the martyred saint. 

The cures performed at ziydrats are diver- 
sified. Some will be oelobrat«A as the placfr 
where rheumatism can be cured, others are 
euitabje for small-pox patients, whilst some 
have even gained a reputation oe j^laces of 
healing for those who are bitten by> mad dogs. 
The grave of Khusbhal Kh an Kbatak 
warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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▼alley, is visited by thousands of ohildless 
veomen. 

The ziyarats are always visited with the 
feet uncovered, and when the grave is covered 
with stones or pebbles, these are used to rub 
upon the afflicted limbs. Some more sub- 
stantial monuments are supplied with brushes, 
which are used for the double purpose of 
cleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
npon the diseased body of the devotee. 

These ziyarats are always lighted up with 
small lamps on Thursday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Eastern Friday. But 
Sunday is held to be a propitious day for 
visiting shrines. 

Adjoining many ziyarats of eminence, there 


will be mosques supported by large endow* 
ments, in which will be found a large number 
of students. Such is the renowned ziydrat of 
Kaka $ahib in the Ij^atak hills on the 
Afghan frontier. Many ziyarats are very 
largely endowed by princes and nobles, who 
have believed that they have obtained assist- 
ance from the intercessions of the departed 
saint. There is, however, no proof that Mu- 
hammad ever encouraged the belief that the 
prayers of departed saints were of any avail 
in the presence of the Almighty. Indeed, it 
is a distinctive teaching of Islam that even 
the Prophet himself cannot intercede for his 
own people until the Day of Judgment, [n- 

TARCKSSION.] 
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ZODIAC, The sigps of. Arabic 
mifiidqatu .^l-buruj 
**The girdle or zone of towers.** Greek 
wipyoi. Mentioned three times in the 
QuTRn. 

Surah Iz^v. 1 : 

**By the heaven with ita rovers I* 
iBvruj.) 


Sflrah zzv. 62 a 

Blessed be He who hath placed in the 
Heaven the sign of the Zodiac I who hath 
placed in it the Lamp of tie Sun, and the 
light-giving Moon 1 " 

Surah zv. 16 : 

We have set the signs of the sodiao la 
the Heavens, and adorn A 'and decked theat 
forth for the beholders. 
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“ And We guard tbom from every atoned 
Satan,' 

Save such as steal a hearing ■ and him 
doth a visible flame pursue " 

In explanation of the last verses, commen- 
tators tell us that ^the devils li<;ton at the 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futui'ity, and when detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (s^e Surah iii. 
31 : “the pdud devil" \ also Sur^ xxxvii. 8 * 
“ hurled at from every side ”). 

So in the Talmud, in Cbagiya xvi. I, the 
skeukem, or “ demons,"^ are said to learn the 
secrets of the futuio by listening behind 
the pargod or “ veil.” 

The names of the signs are - 

1. Hama/f Ram. 

2. <$aur, Bull. 

8. 'Jauzd\ Twiner. 

4. Sartdn, Crab. 

5. Asad^ Lion. 

(>. Sunibalahy lit an “ eai of corn,'* Virgin 

7. Aficdn, Scales 

8. 'Agrah^ Scorpion. 

9. Qfius^ Archer. , 

10. Jadi, He-goat. 

11. Dafu't Watering-pot 

12. /7iI/.Pis1l 

ZOKOA.STRIANISM. The ancient 

religion of Persia is only leferred to once in 
tho Qur'an, Surah xxii. 17, as the religion of 
the Maju< the Mugians Most 

Muhammadan Writers, especially amnnght 
the Shl'ahs, believe them to have formerly 
possessed a revjslation from God which they 
have since lost, [al-majus.] 

ZUBAIR IBN ajl.‘AUVVAM 

Cousin german to ilu- 
ammad, and one of the first who cuibiaced 
his leligion. Ho is one of, the ten, called al- 
‘Asbaiah al-Mubasbsbaiah, to whom the Pro- 
phet gave certain assurances of Paiadise 
He was slain by ‘Amr ibn Jurmiiz on the day 
of tho battle of the Camel (ivarj'atu 'l-Jomal). 
A u. (i. 

ZUHA (^) (1) That part of 

the day about half-way between sunrise and 
noon. • 

(2) A period of voluntary prayer 
[I'RaYER.] 

(3) Az~Zuhd, the title of the xciiiid Sfiiah 
•of tho Qui 'an, which begins with tho words. 
•* By the noon-day brightness " {zuhd) 

ZTJHD Abstinence , a reli- 

gious life. Exercising oneself inllio^ciMcc 
of God; especially being abstinent in icspcct 
of eating; subduing the passioii.s 

az-ZUKHRUF G ilding.” 
The name of tho'XLiiird Surah of the Qur'an, 
in the 34th verse of which tho wuid occurs 
^*And but that men would then ha\e been 
one nation, we would ha^c made for tho.se 
who misbelieve iu the Merciful, one roof of 
silver for their houses, and steps up thereto 
'^hich they might mount, and to lhci» bouses 


ZCLAIKUA* 

doors, and bedsteads on which they might 
recline; and fyiAf/ay.” 

ZULAIKHA’, more correctly ZA- 
LllvHA (oVafreJj). The wife of Poti- 

phar (Uit/ii). Al-Baiziiwi says she was 
also called Ra'il An account of her tempting 
Joseph is found in tho xiith SurAh of the 
Qfir'iin, 23-25 ■ — 

“ And frhe in whose bouse he was, eon* 
cei%od a psHsion for him, and she abut tJiie 
doors and said, ‘ Como hither.' He said, 
' God keep me ! Verily my lord hath given me 
a good homo verily the injurious shall not' 
prosper.’ ^ 

“ But she longed for him ; and be had 
longed for her had ho not seen a token from 
his Lord (tho apparition of his father, who 
said, ' Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, engraven on precious stones, shine 
on tho breast of the High Piicst. SShall thine 
he blotted out?') Thus wo averted evil and 
defilement from him . vonly he was one of 
our sincere servants 

- And they both made fui the door, and she 
rent his shirt from behind , and at the door 
they met her lord. ‘What,’ said .she, ‘shall 
be tho recompense of him who inlcnd'id evil 
to my family, but a piison or a sore punish- 
mont ? ’ 

“ He said, ‘ She solicited me to evil ' And 
a witness in her owu family (an infant in tho 
ciadle) witnessed' *H bis shirt be icnt m 
flout, then hath she spoken truth, and he is a 
liar . 

“ * But if his shirt be rent from behind, then 
she hath lied and he is a, man of truth.’ 

“ And when his lord saw his shirt torn 
from behind, he said, ‘ This verily is one of 
youi devices I verily your devices are great I 

“ ‘Joseph ' tuiD away from this, and thou 
0 uije, ask pardon for Iby crime : verily thou 
bast sinned.’ 

“And in the city the women said, 'The 
wife of the Piincc bath solicited her servant : 
he bath liicd her with love: verily we per- 
ceive bci to be in a manifest erior.’ 

“And when she hcaid of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, aud gave each one of them a knife, and 
said, * Joseph, come forth to theifl.’ Aud 
wheu they saw him they extolled him, and 
cut their hands (instead of their food, through 
suipiisc at bi.s beauty), and said, ' God keep 
us ! This IS no man I This is nono other 
(ban a noble angel t ' 

“ She said, ‘ This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me And I wished him indeed to 
yield to my desiies, but he stood firm. But 
if be obey not my command, ho shall surely 
bo (vast into prison, and become one of the 
contemptible.' 

“ He said, ‘ O my Lord 1 I prefer the prison 
to cumpliaiico with her bidding: but unless 
Thou tuiii away their snares from mo, 1 shall 
pl.iy the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise': ^ 

'’So his Lord heard him anXitumed aside 
their snaics fiom him: verily He is Jthe 
liCfiier, the Knowei. 



zn ’L-riQAR 

**Theii resolved they, after they had 
seen the sif^ns of fns innocence ^ tu iroprlROD 
him for a time." 

The explanations put intu piivontbe.soB are 
notes of Mr. RoSweil’s, in t^Iioho irnuHlation 
the passage ih given, and who quotes the 
corresponding Talmudic legends 

This story of Yusuf wa Zulaikhd' has boon 
celebrated in. a w'ell-known Perhinn poem by 
^\bdu 'r-Rahman Jaini, and hence Joseph 
has become the Adonis of tho East 

ZV ’L-FIQAR Lii. 

“The Loid of the Vertebral of the Back" 
The name of the celebrated svrord which Mu- 
hammad gn\e to his son-in-law - All 

ZfJ ’L-HIJJAH (W' ri). Lit. 

“ The Lord of the Pilgrimage ” The twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year; so called 
because it is the month appointed for the 
Makkan pilgi image. 

ZO ’L-JALAL ,">) “ Lord 

of Majastv " One* of the aiaety-iuno .ittii- 
butea of (jod See Qui'an. Surah h. 7t< 

“ Blessed he the name of thy Luid pusscs'sed 
of majesty and glory " 

ZXf ’L-KIPL ^O). Lit Lord 

of .1 poitKin” A woithy mentioned in the 
(Jiii'.iii, Small \s.\ 8,“) “And Ishmael, and 
Idiis. and Zii'’l-Kifl, all of these woic patient, 
and we made them enter inD> oiii muicy , 
\eMl) they w Cl 0 among tho nghteoua" Al- 
Baizawi says ho was so called because he had 
a portion with God the Most Kigii, and gua- 
ranteed his people, or because ho had double 
the work of the piophets of bis time, and 
their row'nid According to some wntcis. he 
was cither Elias, or Jo.*ihuu, oi ZacLaiiah. 

The root /({//, baNing also tho meaning of 
“care," “ suppoil," olhci inteiprotcrs iden- 
tify him with the Ohadiah of 1 Kings xviii. 4, 
who .siippot tfci one bundled prophets in the 
cave. 01 Fjzekiel, who is called Kd/ii by the 
Arabs Sec Niebuhr, TiaveU^ vol. ii p, 2(ia 

ZULM (^). Lit. Putting a 

thing not in it.s pioper place." (Ai in 
looo) \\*iong-doing , acting lyraiucally Mu- 
hammad ihn nt-Tuiyib, tho author of Annota- 
tiotMon the QJ/aa.', says ?iflm is of throe kinds 
(1) between man and God, (2) between man and 
man, (3) between man and himself. In the 
Qur’an— 

Surah iii. 50 : “ God loves not the tyrants 
(a^-zdltminay* 

Surah iii. H>4 . “ God desires not tyranny 
(fftt/man) unto tho worlds.” 

Surah xxxi. 12 : Associating (with God) 
is a mighty wrong (zuhnun 

Surah ii. 64 : “ It was themselves they were 
wronging {kdnu\wfusa-hum yazitmuna)'* 

ZULM AH (Uk), pi. pdmndt. 

•* Oai'kness,” ^ A term used in^ theology for 
(1) Ignorant^, (2) Belief in a plui'ality of 
( 3 ) Transgi'cs.s)un.s, (4) Afflictions. 

V ^rtaf burnli sxiv. 40: Oi li\;c darkness 
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(ka-:fulumdttn) on a deep sea, there covers it 
a wave above which is a ware, above wmch 
is a cloud, — darkness one above another,— 
when, one puts out his hand he can scarcely 
SCO it , for he' to whom God has given no 
light, he has no light." 

ZU '[..QA’DAH (SJudd\ ^j). lAL 

The “Master of Truce." The eleventh month, 
of the Muhammadan year, so called because 
it was the month in which tho ancient Arabs 
abstained from warfare, [moktus.] 

ZO'’L.QARNAIN Lit. 

“ He of 'the two horns.” A celebiated pci- 
•snnage mentioned in tho 18th chapter of tho 
Qu’ran, who is generally considered to be 
Alexander the Great, although Muslim 
writers hold him to have been contemporary 
with Abraham * • 

Al-Qastalani, the commentator on al- 
Bukhuii, says. ‘‘ Zu 'l-qainain was a king 
named Sakandai, whose wazh, or chancellor, 
was Khizr i^kiiizrJ, was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of God, with w^hom 
he visitrd the Ka'bah at Mukkah. There is 
sumo diilorence of opinion as to his being :i 
piophct, but all Icuiued men aio agreed that 
he was a man of faith and pietv." 

Al-Baizawi says. “He waa Sakandar ar- 
Ruiui, King of Per.si!i and Oiecce." 

Al-Kamiilain sav “He was Sakandar af'' 
Rfimi, but was contempoiary with Abraham, 
and not the Sukaodiu who lived about three 
hundred years before Christ, who was an 
uifideL" 

Muhammad, m his Qur’an, whilst professing 
to give an inspired account of ZuVqarnam, 
supplies us with but a confused descrip- 
tion, as follows ' — 

• “They will ask thee of Zu’l-qarnain. Say: 

1 will recite to you an account of him. 
Verily We (God) established bis power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac- 
complish every end ; so he followed his way, 
until when be reached the setting of the sun, 
be found it to set in a miry fount: and hard 
by be found a people. We (God) said, *0 
Zu’l-qarnain ! whether thou chastise or whe- 
thei thou treat them generously ’ — * As for 
him who is impiou.s,*^ he sajd, ‘ wc will chas- 
tibo him , ’ then shaU he be taken back to bis 
Lord, and He will chastise him w'ith a 
giiovouB chastisement. But as to him who 
beliovetli, and doeth that w'hich is right, he 
shall have a generous recompense, and We 
will lay on them oqr easy behests. Then 
followed he a route, until when ho reached 
tho rising of the sun, he found it to rise on a 
people to whom We had given no shelter 
from it. Thus it was. And Wo had a full 
knowledge of the fortes that were with him. 
Tlicii followed ho a route, until he came be- 
tween tho two mountains, beneath which he 
found a people who scarce understood a lan- 
guage. They said, ‘ 0 gu’l-qarnain 1 Verily, 
Gog and Magog (t.<r. the barbarous people ofl 
Eastern Asia) waste this land ; shall we then 
pay thee tribute, so thou build a rampart 
botwoen us and them?’ Hi said, 'Bettei 
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thaa your tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord hath strengthened me ; but help me stre- 
nuously , and I will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blocks of iron' — until 
when it filled the space between the moun- 
tain sides ; * Blow,' said he, ' upon it ' — until 
when he had set it on fire he said,' * Bring 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it.' 
And Gog and Magog were not able to scale 
h, neither were they able to dig through it. 
* This,' said he, * is a mercy from my Lord ' '* 
(Qur'an, Surah xviii. 82-96.) / 

There are different opinions as to the rea- 
son of the surname, “two-horned." Some 
think it was given him because he was King 
of the East and of the West, or because he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme 
parts of the earth ; or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two curls of hair, 
like horns, on his forehead. Perhaps there 
is some allusion to the be-goat of Daniel, al- 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
rDan. Tiii. 5.'! 

az-ZUMAB “Troops.*’ 

The title of the xxxixth Surah of the Qnr'an, 
In the 73rd verse of which the word occurs : 
“ But those who fear God shall be driven to 
Paradise in troops.'* 

ZUNNAR In Persia, the 

belt worn by Christians and Jews. In India, 
the Brahmanioal thread. A term used amongst 
the Sufis for sincerity in the path of reli- 
gion. {Kash/u in /oco.) 


ZV ’B-BA.H1I1 

ZO 'N-NtTN (oyM ,J). Lit. “ Man ' 

of the fish.” A title given to the Prophet 
Jonah, in Qur’&n, SUrah xxi. 87, fjoNAH.] 

^BAH (cV)- “ That which 

is very distant.” A term used bv al-BaizawI 
the commentator tor the Buitu V-A/a'mur, or 
the model of the Kabbah, which is said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah lii. 4 ■ “By the visited home 
(t.e. Baitu 'l‘Ma*mury* (See al-Bai^dwl, in 
loco.) 

ZO 'R-RA.IJIM pi. wwS 

‘l^arhdm, OT ufu *i~arhdm. Lit. “A possessor 
of the womb.'* A uterine relation. The 
plural form ulu 'l-arfjLdm occurs twice in the 
Qur’an. 

Surah viii. 76 : “ And they who have be- 
lieved and have since fied their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are of vou. 
Those who are united by ties of blood {Oau 
arhdni), are the nearest of kin to each other 
accoroing to the Book of God Verily God 
knoweth all things." 

Surah xxxiiK 6 : “ Nearer of kin to the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are- 
related by blood (u/u *l~arhdm) are nearer the 
one to the other than other believers, and 
than those who have fled their country for 
the cause of God : but whatever kindness ye 
show to your kindred, shall be noted down in 
the BootL** 
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213, i. ; 646, li. 

Ma'idah, 110, i. 

fij^b* 

Mubab, 68, i. ; 286, i. ; 367, i. eW- 

Mubara’ah (Mubarat) 90, 

i. ; 

367, 1. 

Mubtada’, 530, i. 


MubtadiS 367, i. 


Mubazzir, 114, i. 


Mubashshirat, 669, ii. 


Mabna ’t-ta^auwuf, 


302, 11. 

Mutabarriyah, 508, ii. 


Mutaraqibiyah, 568, ii. 


Mutashabih, 199, i. ; 519, 

, i. ; Ajbii# 

682, ii. 

Mut'ah, 424, i. ; 575, ii. 


Mutaqadim, 425, i. 


Mutalahimah, 128, ii. : 


680, ii. 

Mu tarn manly ah, 568, ii. 


Matn, 346, ii.; 627, i. 


Mutawalli, 330, i. ; 331, i. 

; 

425, i. 

Misqal, 85, ii. ; 353, i. 

Jbu- 

Musallas, 423, i. 


Muslah, 423, ii. 

•HJj. . 

Misli, 31, i. 


Masnawi, 620, i. 


Masna, 463, i. 


Majaz, 519, ii. 


Majazi, 662, i. 


Mujahid, 418, ii. 


Mujahir, 132, ii. 


Majbub, 310, i. 


Mujtahid, 418, ii. 
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i. 
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310, i. ; 612, 1. 
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Mujmal, 519, i. 
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Majnun, 190t i. ; 301, ii. 
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Muhuzarali, 418, i. 


Muhibbii M-fiiqarii*, 50, i. 


Mahabbah, 50, i. ; 300, i. 


Muhtasib, 85, ii. ; 418, i. 


Muhtakir, 418, i. 


Mihjau, 348, i. 


Mahjiir, 305, ii. 
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Mihrab,*329, i. ; 348, i. 


Mahram, 307, ii. 
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Muharram, 355, i. ; 407, i.,: 


696, i. 


Muhrim, 418, i. 


Muharramat, 417, ii. 
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Mibkam, 342, ii. 


Muhkam, 518, ii. 


Muhkamlyah, 568, i. 


Muhallil, 367, ii. 
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Mahmud, 307, ii. 


Mahmudiyah, 307, ii. 


Mahiz, 347, ii. 


Mukha^amat, 286, i. 


Mukhalatah, 419, i. 


Mukhaddarah, 419, i. 


Makhluqlyah, 569, i. 
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Mudabbir, 367, i. ; 624, ii. 
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Maddab, 686, i. 
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Mu^iikkir, 472, i. 

/•- 

Mazhab, 220, i. ; 348, ii. ; 
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Muzahbabat, 460, i. 


Murabahali, 420, ii. 


Muraqabah, 420, ii. ; 705, 

ii. 

Murabiq, 420, ii. 
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Murahaqah, 420, ii. 


Murtajis, 390, i. 


Murtadd, 16, i. ; 207, i. |- 655, i. 
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Murjiyah, 421, ii. 
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Mushtarl, 73, ii. j 201, ii. 
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113, i. ; 693, i. 

Maiiiluk, 312, li. ; 596, ii. 
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Mimbar, 274, ii. ; 329, i. ; 
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Mantiqj 106, ii. 
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Munf, 357, i . ; 420, i. 

Munfiq, 420, i. 

Munaqqilab, 680, ii. 41 aj^ . 
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Munkar, 15, ii. ; 27, ii. ; 46, i. ; 

79, ii. ; 420, i. 

Mankfibab, 428, li. 
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Manihah, 313, i. 

Muhabijah, 620, ii. 

Muhajir, 367, ii. 

Muhajirun, 16, i. ; 367, ii. 

Muhajat, Mubaja’ah, 417, ii. 

Mahr, 91, li. ; 307, ii. ; 318, ii , 

322, ii. 

Mahru 'I-mi.sl, 314, ii. 

Maut, 79, i. ; 347, i. 

Mu tab, 380, ii 
Mu’jir, 176, i. 

Mu’ajjal, 91, ii. 

Muwahhid, 426, i ; 661, ii. 

Mudi‘, 83, ii. 

Mawaddah, 300, i. 

Mu*kzziii, 42, i. ; 329, ih ; 

366, ii. ; 465, ii. 

Musa, 356, i. seqq . ; 440, i i 
475, ii. 

Musiqa, 423, ii. 

Muwasbsbahah, 462, i. 

Mu^i, 667, i. 

Musa bi-bi, 667, i. 

Mii^a la-hu, 667, i. 

Muzibah, 128, ii. ; 680, ii. ds^y 

Muwatta*, 426, i. ; 570, ii. ^y 

ibXaulid, 34i;^, ii. d^y 

Maulidu ’n-iiabi, 346, ii., ^\a3y. 
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Maulawi 58, i. ; 346, ii. 

MauU, 346, ii. ^Jy 


Mn'min, 40, ii. ; 400, i. ; ^y 

419, ii. ; 613, ii. 

Mu’minun, 40, ii. 

Mauhub, 140, ii. 

Mauhub lahu, 140, li. ^ 
Ma’udah, 346, ii. d^i^y 

Mu’auTOl, 518, ii. 

Mivan, 353, i. ; 556, i. ota- 

Maifcab, 49, ii. 

Misaq, 61, i. ; 353, i. ; 647, ii. jlisy* 
Mir, 350, i. ; 556, i. y 

Miras, 207, i. 

Mirzjx, 352, ii. 

Miziib, 337, i. 

Mizabu 'r-rahmah, 257, i. 

Mizaii, 74, ii. ; 201, ii. ; 353, i. 

Maisir, 50, ii. ; 133, ii. ; 300, i. 

Miqat, 350, i. ; 694, i. . 

Mikal, 15, ii. ; 348, i. 

Mika’il, 15, ii. ; 348, i.; 

440, i. 
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Niijiyah, 569, i. 

Nad-i-*Ali, 427, i. jb 

Nar, 109, ii. ; 129, i. ;b 

Nilrawa, 286, i. ; 430, i. 

Nasikh, 431, i. ; 519, ii. ^b 

Nasut, 431, i. ; 609, ii. %s*y\i 

Na^ih, 472, i. ^b 

Naqus, 430, ii. 

Kakih, 428, ii. 

Namus, 429, ii. ; 485. i. u-r*^ 

Na^ib, 427, ii. s-fb 

Na’ilab, 19], li. AlTb 

l^abatat, 531, i. iA>bLi 

Nabbasb, 427, i. 

Nabaz, 433, ii. W 

Nubuwab, 436, i. 

Nabi, 14, ii. ; 427, i. ; 449, i. ; 

475, ii. ; 613, ii. 

Nabiyu *Jluh, 229, ii. ; 475, ii. 

Nabiz, 427, i. 

Najasu^, 427. ii. 

Najasbi, 427, ii. 

Najat, 564, i. 

Kajd, 17, i. ; 427, ii. 

Najran, 53, i. ; 428, i. 

Najis, 629, ii. 

Najsb, 428, ii. ^J^ir 

Nahr, 427, ii. ; 551, ii. yf 
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KakbS428,ii. 

Nakblah, 428, ii. Am 

Nadar, 633, ii. 

Najsr, 489, ii. ; 658, ii. ; 662, i. 

Nazr • wa niyaz, 431, ii. 

Nuzul, 436, ii. J^v* 

Nisa’, 430, ii. ; 677, i. ^ 

Nasab, 430, ii. ; 577, i. s-^ 

Nasls^i, 690, ii. seqq, 

Nasr, 191, ii. ; 431, i. ^ 

Nasnas, 137, ii. , ^Luj 

Nasi*, 214, i. 

Nasha’id li-Sulaiman, j^rUi 

440, i. 

N^9, 431, i. : 518, ii. 

Ni^ab, 73, L ; 434, u. ; 552, ii. ; | 

699, ii. I 

Na^ara, 53, ii. ; 431, i fjt)^ \ 

Nafb, 684, i. s--«> 

Na9Tan, 53, i. 

Na9ralbi7ah, 53, i. 

^a9tur, 432, i. 

Ni9f, 489, ii. ; 492, i. Uui 

Na 99 -i-karini, 481, i. 

Najjut, 275, i. ; 431, L 
286, i. 

Nit^, 140, ii. jVy 

Nazamijah, 568, ii. 

Nifas, 140, i. ; 427, ii. ; 433, ii. 

Nifaq, 187, ii. ; 433, ii. i3^ 

Nafg, 427, i. 

Naftt,427,i. 

Nafs, 427, ii. ; 604, ii. ; 678, i. 

Nafsa’, 427, ii. dUju 

Nafs ammarab, 60, i. 

Nafs lawwamab, 60, i. 

Nafs mutma’innab, 60, i. 

Nafs mulbamab, 60, i. 

Nafaqab, 308, i. ; 427, i. ; 672, i. 

Nafl, 427,i.; 434, ii.- 
Nafj, 261, i. ^ 

Naf j wa isbat, 63, i ; ^ 

142, ii. 

Nuqat, 683, ii. seqq. ^ 

Nuqtab, 307, ii. 

Naqi 9 M^ib, 430, i. J2> 

Nuqut, 325, ii. L^a> 

Nuqu'u 'z-zabib, 436, ii. gya 

^aqir, 99, i. ; 658, i. 

Nikab, 88, ii. i 313, ii. ; 433, ii ; 

575, ii. ; 655, ii. 

iNikal^u 'l-maqt, 677, i. sa^JUS\ 
'^aklr, 15, ii. ; 27, ii. ; 46, i. : 

■ 79, ii. ; 420, i. ; 428, ii. 

Namaz, 428, ii. ; 464, ii. 

Numrud, 433, ii. 
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Nahar, 79, i. M 

Nihajab, 33, i. W 

Nahju ’l-bala|^ah, 427, ii. 

Nabr, 546, i. ^ 

Nawasikb, 530, ii. 

Nawa’ib, 431, ii. s4^y 

Nub, 434, ii. eeqg. ; 440, i. ; cy 

475, ii. 

Nautab, 431, i. ^y 

Nur, 74, ii. >y 

Nfiru U-anwar, 436, ii. ^ 

Nuru ’l-quds, 301, ii. )y 

Nur-i-Mul>ammadi, 436, ii. ^y 

Nau Roz, 127, ii. ; 431, ii. ; jj^^y 

696, i. 

Naum, 600, ii. f»y 

Nun, 436, i. ’ m/ 

Niyaz, 439, ii. jv 

Niyazu 'llab, 434, ii. 3 W 

Niyaz-i-rasul, 434, ii. 

Nailu ’l-maram, 672, ii. 

NInawa, 434, ii. 

Niyab, 45, i7;~434, ii. ; 465, ii. 


Habil, 2, i. ; 440, i. J^Va 

Hajar, 154, 1 . 

Hadi, 1, ii ; 73, ii. 

Harifab, 128, ii. 

Harut wa Mariit, 167, ii. ^ 
Haiiin, 362, i. ; 440, i. ; 475, ii. 
Hashiibab, 128, ii. ; 680, ii. 

Haman, 360, i 
Hawiyzib, 169, i. ; 171, i. ; 

62^ i. 

Ha’il, 39, i. JAft 

HabaM52,i. ‘pUa 

Hubal, 181, ii. 

Hibab, 140, ii. ; 173, ii. ^ 

Hijrab, 174, ii. ; 371, ii. ; 

373, i. 

Hajin, 179, i. 

Hidayab, 174, i. 

Hudhud, 283, ii. 

Hadyi 154, i. ; 551, ii. 

Hadiyab, 154, i. * 

Hirrab, 49, ii. 8 ys 

Haft 9ifat, 146, ii. 

Haft qira’at^ 489, ii. la^ 

Hamzah, 685, i. ^ 

Hamzatu ’I-qat^ 685, ii. 

Hamzatu ’1-wa^, 685, ii. Jky^ 

Himmab", 175,^i. m 
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Huwa, Hu, 181, ii. ; 705, ii. $eqq. ^ 
Hawa’, 169, L ; 300, ii. 
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Hawaiim, 169, i. 

Hud, 18, i.; 181, ii. oyb 

Hauwaz, 681, i. 

Hilal, 175, ii. ; 433, i. J&a 

Haij^a, 169, ii. 


Wajib, 156, i. ; 286, i. ; 663, i. ; 

670, ii. 

Wajibu '1-ittiba', 663, i. 

Wajibu ’1-ada’, 663, i. 

Wajibu '1-wujud, 113, i. ; s-9-^j 

663, i. ; 693, i. 

Waria, 170, ii. 

Waridijah, 568, ii. 

Wasitah, 664, ii. 

Wa‘iz, 472, i. ; 663, i. 

Waqi‘ah, 664, i. 

Waqiflyah, 569, i. a-A5\^ 

Wall, 663^iL 
Wahib, 140, ii. 

Waba*, 452, i. ' •Wy 

Wabil, 430, ii. 

Witr, 434, ii. ; 670, ii. 

Wasan, 191, ii. j 6^, ii. 

Wasani, 190, i. , 207, i- ; 664, ii. 
Wajd, 610, i. 663, i. 

Wajhu ’llah, 663, i. 

Wujud, 113, i. ; 655, ii. j 


693, i, , 

Wajihun fi ’d-dunya 
wa ’1-akhirah, 229, ii. 
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Wahdaniyah, 659, i. 


Wa^datu 'l-wujudiyah, 


659, i. 

Waby. 213, ii. ; 485, i. 


Wabyu *1-Qur*aii, 213, ii. 


Wabyu *l-qalb, 213, ii. 


Waby i^air matlu, 


213, li. ; 639, ii. 

Wadd, 191, ii. 


Wudd, 300, i. 


Wada'i*, 83, ii. 


Wadi‘ah, 83, ii. ; 659, i. 


Wizr, 666,4. 

ia 

Wazir, 666, i. 


Waswasah, 665, i. 


WaBilab,*664, ii. 
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o«W 

Wall, 610, i. ; 665, i. 
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'^aqf, 330, ii. ; 617, ii. ; 664^ i. 
Wuquf, 693, i. 
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112, ii. 
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Walahan, 663, ii. 
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Wahhabi, 659, i. $eqq, 
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Yajuj, 440, i. ; 540, i. 
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148, ii. 

Yasln, 74, ii. ; 80, ii. ; .694^ iL 
Yaquti, 691, i. 

Ya Hu, 693, ii. ; 705^ ii. seqq. 
Yatim, 448, ii. ; 694, ii, 

Yasrib, 694, ii. 
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